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N 
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USBANDRY is, with great juſtice, placed at the head of human 
arts, as having a very great advantage over all others, both with re- - 
gard to antiquity and uſefulneſs. It had its birth with the world, and has 
always been the genuine ſource of ſolid wealth, and real treaſures ; for it will 
furniſh a people with every thing neceſſary to render life happy and deſirable, 


form the principal revenues of the ſtate, and even ſupply the defect of all 
others, when they happen. 


It is therefore no wonder that the wiſeſt princes, and the moſt able miniſ- 
ters, among the ancients, made it their principal ſtudy to encourage and 
improve the Art of Huſbandry; they well knew that the ſtrength of a ſtate 
ſhould rot be eſtimated by the extent of its territories, but by the num- 
ber of its inhabitants, and the utility of their labours. And it ſhould be 
remembered, that ſome of the moſt noble conſuls and dictators among the 
ancient Romans were taken from the Plough, and that the ſenators of that 
flouriſhing people ſpent the greater part of their time in the country, where 
they tilled their fields with their own hands. © In thoſe happy times, ſays 
Pliny, the earth, pleaſed at ſeeing herſelf cultivated by the hands of tri- 
umphant victors, ſeemed to make ſtronger efforts, and to produce her fruit 
in greater abundance.” Doubtleſs becauſe they. applied them e lves to the 
taſk with greater attention, and took the wiſeſt precautions to render their 
labours ſucceſsful: for when men of genius and abilities apply themſelves to 
any art, they ſoon make great improvements, and advance it to a much 
higher degree of perfection: while the common people, by ſervilely con- 


fining themſelves to the common mode of practice, ſeldom make any 
farther progreſs in their profeſſion, 


But when deſtructive luxury was introduced among the old Romans, 
Huſbandry declined, and has never ſince reached the honourable ſtation it 
before poſſeſſed : owing in a great meaſure, to an opinion founded on falſe- 
hood, namely, that the practice of Huſbandry requires neither ſtudy, re- 
flection, nor precepts ; and is therefore beneath the notice of men of fortune 
and genius. The ancients, however, thought very differently : they were 
perſuaded, that, in order to cultivate lands to advantage, it was neceſſary 
to ſtudy the works of thoſe who had written on this ſubject, and to add the 
experience of others to their own. This opinion is now happily eſtabliſhed ; 
and the Study of Huſbandry purſued with ſuch aſſiduity in different parts of 
Europe, by perſons of rank and fortune, that an amazing number of the moſt 


important diſcoveries have been lately made in that uſeful and neceſſary branch 
of knowledge. | 


But theſe uſeful Diſcoveries and Improvements are ſcattered through a 
multitude of volumes, written in different languages, and publiſhed in dif- 
ferent countries; ſo that they can only be known to thoſe who have abilities 
to purchaſe, and leiſure ſufficient to peruſe ſo great a variety of books. 


The 


A DPV ERT IS E M E NT. 


The authors of this undertaking were therefore perſuaded, that a Work, 
containing the Precepts relating to the Theory and Practice of every Branch of 
Huſbandry, delivered in the plaineſt and moſt intelligent manner, and enriched 
with the Diſcoveries hitherto made in any part of Europe, would greatly tend 
to promote the Intereſt of their country. Filled with this pleaſing Idea, they 
chearfully undertook the laborious taſk; and have accordingly collected in this 
Dictionary all the valuable Precepts, Obſervations, Diſcoveries, and Improve- 
ments, contained in the writings of Linnaus, Bare, Tarello, Duhamel, Cha- 
teauvieux, De Lie, the Marquis of Turbilly, Fits Herbert, Harthb, Platt, 
Evelyn, Houghton, Worlidge, Stillingfleet, Mortimer, Tull, Ellis, Miller, Hale, 

Lifte, Roque, Mills, Young, Marſhall, and ſeveral other Authors; together 
with thoſe publiſhed by the Societies of Berne, Lions, Tours, Paris, Rouen, 


Dublin, Edinburgh, London, &c. &c. 


And they hope that this Attempt to give a COMPLETE SYSTEM of every 
branch of Huſbandry, and to blend in One Work the various Diſcoveries 
made in different Nations, deſerves the moſt ſerious Encouragement. They 
alſo hope that the pains they have taken to inſert every thing belonging to 
the ſame ſubject in one article, and to range the whole in alphabetical order, 
will be approved of by the Public, as it evidently tends to facilitate the Study 
of Huſbandry, by enabling the Reader to find, with the greateſt eaſe and ex- 
pedition, whatever ſubject he may be deſirous of conherifag. 


The great number of CoPPER-PLAaTES with which this work is illuſttated, 
muſt alſo prove a very valuable addition, and render it far ſuperior to 
ſingle Treatiſe of this kind ever yet offered to the world; as it is impoilible 
to convey an adequate idea of the various inſtruments, lately invented or im- 
proved, for facilitating the practice of Huſbandry, without the affiſtance of ac- 
curate drawings. This has, however, rendered the work far more expenſive : 
but being determined to make it as complete as poſſible, they have ſpared 
nothing in their power to ſucceed ; as the great ſucceſs works of this kind 
have met with from the generous Public, and of which they hope to partake, 
in proportion to the merit of the production, 
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HUSBANDRY. 


ABE 


BELE-TREE, a ſpecies of poplar, growing na- 
turally in all the temperate parts of Europe, and 
call 


by botaniſts populus foliis lobatis dentatis 
ſubus tomenteſis. | 5 ä 

The leaves of the abele- tree are large, and divided into 
three, four, or five lobes, which are indented on their edges, 
of a very dark colour on their upper ſide, but very white 
and downy on their under, ftanding upon foot- ſtalks about 
an inch long. The young branches have a purple bark, 
and are covered with a white down ; but the bark of the 
ſtem and older branch is grey. In the beginning of April, 
the male flowers or catkins appear, which are cylindrical; 
ſcaly, and about three inches long ; about a week. after 
come out the female flowers, or catkins, which have no 
ſtamina like thoſe of the male. Soon after theſe come out, 
the male catkins fall off, and in five or ſix weeks after, the 
female flowers will have ripe ſeeds incloſed in a hairy co- 
vering ; then the catkins will drop, and the ſeeds will be 
wafted by the winds a great diſtance. This tree is often 
confounded with the white poplar ; but they are in reality 
diſtinct ſpecies. 

The abele-tree may be propagated either by layers or 
cuttings, which will readily take root, or by ſuckers, which 
they End up from their roots in great plenty. The beſt 
time for tranſplanting theſe ſuckers is in October, when 
their leaves begin to decay. Theſe may be placed in a 
nurſery for two or three years to get ſtrength before they 
are planted out where they are den | 
they ace propagated from cuttings, it is better to defer the 
work till February, at which time truncheons of two or 
three feet long ſhould be thruſt about a foot and a half into 
the ground. Theſe will readily take root, and, if the ſoil, 
in which they are planted, be moiſt, will arrive to a con- 
ſiderable bulk in a few. years. F 

A conſiderable advantage may be made by planting theſe 
trees upon boggy ſoils, where few other trees will thrive, 
Many ſuch places there are in England, which do not at 

reſent bring in much money to their owners; whereas, 
if they were planted with theſ: trees, they would in a ver 
few years, be of more value than the ground, clear of al 
expences z, but there are many perſons, who think nothing, 
except corn, worth cultivating, in England; or, if they 
wa timber, it muſt be oak, aſh, or elm; and if their 
and be not proper for either of theſe, it is conſidered as of 
little value: whereas, if the nature of the foil was, examin- 
| ed, and proper forts of plants adapted to it, there might be 


very great n made of ſeveral large tracts o land, 


which at this time lie neglected. | | 
The wood of the abele-tree is very good for floors, 


: 


where 


it will laſt many years, and for its excceding whiteneſs is, by 
many perſons, preferred to oak; but being of a ſoft nature, 


is very ſubject to take the impreſſions of nails, &c. which 


renders it leſs proper for this purpoſe. It is alſo very good 
for wainſcoting rooms, being leſs ſubject to ſwell or ſhripk: 


ned to remain; but if 


| are oſten 


* 


chan moſt other woods; but for turnery- ware there is no 


wood equal to this for its exceeding whiteneſs. So that 
trays, bowls, and many other utenſils are made of it; the 
bellows-makers alſo prefer it for their uſe, as do alſo the 
ſhoe-makers for heels of ſhoes ; it is likewiſe very good to 
make light carts,, and the poles are very proper to ſupport 
hops, vines, &c. and the lopping will afford good fuel, 
which in many countries is much wanted. Miller's Dit. 

The abele-tree is very proper for planting where you de- 
fire a ſpeedy ſhelter and walks, it often making ſhoots of 
eighteen or twenty feet long in a year. Mortimer s Huſ- 


ABLAQUEATION, the removing the earth, and lay- 
ing bare the, roots of ſruit trees in winter, that they may 
be the more readily expoſed to the influence of rains, ſnow, 
air, &c, an operation formerly thought neceſſary for their 
future welfare; but experience has ſhewn it to be a dan- 
gerous practice, eſpecially where the trees are much expo- 
ſed to the winds, bangt ſouth-weſt, which are 


generally. the moſt violeat. he practice of ablaqueation 
is therefore with very good reaſon laid aſide in the preſent 
practice. 


ABORTIVE CORN, a diſtemper of corn mentioned 
by Mr. Tillet, in a Diſſertation which gained the prize at 
the academy gf Bourdeaux. * | | 

This diſtemper, ſays that ingenious naturaliſt, ſhews it- 
ſelf long before harveſt, when the ſtalk is not above eigh- 
teen inches high; and may be known, by a deformiry of the 
ſtalk, the leaves, the ear, and even the grain, | 
Ihe ſtem of abortive corn is generally ſhorter than that 
of other plants of the ſame age; it is crooked, knotted, 
and ricketty; the leaves are commonly of a bluiſh green 
colour, curled up in various forms; ſometimes turned like 
wafer cakes, and often, rolled in a ſpiral form, , The ears 
have very little of their natural form; they are lean, wi- 
thered, and ſhew very imperfect. rudiments, either of the 
chaff or grain. 3 FS a 

All theſe ſymptoms are however only to be found in 
plants that are in the height of the diſtemper. The ſtalks 
| pretty ſtrait, the leaves ut little curled, and the 
chaff tolerably well formed; but inſtead of enloſing a ſmall 
embryo, White and ſoft, at the ſummit, it contains only a 
green kernel terminating in a point, not unlike a young 
pea when forming in its | we ms" 

_ Theſe, abortive. kernels have two or three points very 
viſible ;, they are then faſhioned as if two or three kernels 
were joined together at the baſe. When theſe kernels are 
ripe, or rather when they, are dried up, they grow black, 
and ſo, greatly reſemble the, ſeeds af cockle, that huſband- 
men, who are not, acquainted. with this, diſtemper, often 
confound, abortive beat with the ſeeds of that weed. 
This diſtempeꝶ Mr. Tillet le tg be occaſioned by in- 
ſects; for he perceived on the ſickly plapts ſmall drops of a 


ACORNS, 


ver imd liquors which bs judged to be extravaſated ſa 


A c O 


AF T 


ACORNS. the fruit of the oak, and too well known toſ a rod aſunder, and fix inches apart in the rows; dibbling 


need any deſcription. See Oax. 
Acorns are ſaid to have been the primitive food of man- 
kind; but at preſent they are principally uſed in fattening 
for weh they are 5 roper. 
r. Marſhall, in his R | conmy of Qloceſterſhife, 
fays, that acorns in the vale of Berkeley are in high eſteem. 
The farmers there ſeem to he as anxious about their acorns 
as their apples. They conſider them as the beſt of fatting. 
They think the acorns make the bacon firm, and cauſe it 
to weigh better than bean-fed bacon. How various are 
opinions in different countries! The price of acorns there 
is Is. and 6d. to 25. per buſhel, according to the ſeaſon; and 
according to the price of beans. But few are ſold. Every 
farmer collects his own, or tends his pigs upon them. 
Acorns in the year 1783 were unuſually plenty, when ſe- 
veral trees had branches broken down with them ; and 
many bent down like apple or pear trees under their load. 

Some care is, however, neteſſary to be taken when 
hogs are feed upon acotns, for,otherwiſe they will be ſubject 
to a diſtemper called the garget. To prevent which, the 
beſt way is to moiſten ſome peaſe or beans with water, and 
ſprinkle over it ſome antimony pounded and ſifted ; if this 
be every other day for a ight or three weeks, 
it will effectually preſerve them from the diſorder. Or if 
the acorns be collected and prepared in the following man- 
ner, they may be given to hogs without any danger. 

Dig a hole in the oped in a warm place, large enough 
to contain ſeveral buſhels of acorns ; in this let the acorns 
be put, and well moiſtened with water, in which a hand- 
ful or two of common falt has been diſſolved: in a few 
days they will begin to heat and ſpire : obſerve them therefore 
attentively, and when they have made a ſhoot about three 
inches long, take them out of the hole, and ſpread them to 
dry on a barn floor, and in a day or two they will be fit to 
be given to the hogs. This matter muſt, however, be 
managed with care-and caution ; they muſt not have too 
many given at a time; at firſt ewice a day is often enough 
to feed them for a day or two ; afterwards three times a 
day. Nor ſhould they, while they eat this food, be con- 
fined to a ſtye, but ſuffered to run at large ; for if their li- 
berty be too much abridged, they will never thrive well, or 
grow fat on acorns, 

It is no uncommon thing in Hertfordſhire, with the ma- 

t above directed, and the aſſiſtance of a little waſh, 
« few — now and then, for a farmer to kill ſeveral 
s in a ſeaſon, which ſhall weigh from eight to ten ſcore, 
ſometimes even more. ad = 3 

Theſe make v meat, but it is not 
as when 5 are — up, and four or five buſhels of 
peaſe or barley meal given to each, to complete their fat- 
tening before they are killed. Muſeum Ruſlicum, Vol. I. 

+ $75» 

f The method of planting acorns by ſome is to raiſe plants 
by making a hole to receive the acorn in an oblique direc- 
tion, ſo as to raiſe a tongue of turf, under which the 
acorn is to be depoſited, where it will require no kind of 
nurſing. In about thirty years the ſpat will be fit to be 
coppiced, that is, partially cut down as underwood, leaving 
the moſt * & The weeding may be ſold for 
railing, and will fetch a good price. Mr. Marſhal fa 

that a piece of ground ſomewhat more than four acres, in 
Warwickſhire, planted about 17 30, has already paid its 
owner upwards of 400/, and the timber, is ſtill too thick; 
ſome of them are worth twenty to twenty-five ſhillings a 
tree, from 40 to 50 feet high, and from 6 to 10 inches 
timber girth. The foil is an hungry clay, worth about 
2 5. an acre ; the clay continuing a conſiderable 


"i might be dibbled in by women. Indeed they 
are frequently ſcattered over ſome „two or three 
within a ſquare yard, by ſome unaccountable manner if not 
by rooks or wood-pigeons, and trodden into the ground by 
cattle. They may be ſown broad caft, when the ſurface 
is moiſt, and rolled in with a light roller. On examina- 
tion, after the plants appear, the acorns remain as perfect 
as they could be the day they were notwithfſtandin 
ſome of the ſeedling plants may be fix inches high, an 
their roots not leſs than a foot long. From the manner 
in which the acorns adhere to the which is by two 
tough ligaments growing out of the two lobes of the acorn, 
the roots appear tochave ſtruck firſt, andithe tem to have 
afterwards ſhot up from it. They may be ſown about the 
middle of November, ſet out by a land chain, a quarter of 


| three claſſes, they 8 contain the moſt nouri 


them in zigzag, alternately on either fide, a line ſtretched 
tightly on S Parface, with blunt-pointed dibbles, letting 
a little mould fall down to the bottoms of the holes, to pre- 
vent water lodging round the acorns, burying them about 
two inches Beneath the ſurface. Each ſquare rod planted 
this way takes 134 acoftis, nearly the contents of a pint 
when they are middle ſized. A pint a rod is equal to two 
ſtatute buſhels and half on an acre. The expence of 
planting acorns in this way is about 5s. an acre, 

ACRE, a ſuperficial meaſure of land, containing, accor- 
ding to the ſtatute, one hundred and fixty ſquare poles or 
pefches, of ſixteen feet and a half long. 

But this meaſure does not prevail in all parts of Eng- 
land ; for though one hundred and ſixty ſquare poles or 
perches, are allowed to be an acre, yet the length of the 
pole varies in different counties, and is generally called 
cuſtomary meaſute. 

Thus the n perch in Staftordſhire is twenty- 
four feet. In reſt of Sherwood twenty-one. In Hefe- 
fordſhire the perch of walling is ſixteen feet and a half; 
but a perch for digging twenty-one feet. 

Old farmers alſo eſtimate the acre of land by the propor- 
tion of ſeed uſed in ſowing it; by which means it muſt vary 
in proportion to the fertility or barrenneſs of the ſoil ; and 
hence in many counties of England they have two ſorts of 
acres, diſtinguiſhed by ſeed acres and ſtatute acres. 

The French acre, or arpent, according to Mr, Greaves's 
calculation, conſiſts of 100 perches of twenty-two feet 
each, amounting to 48,400 ſquare French feet, which are 
equal to 51,691 ſquare Engliſh feet, or very near one acre, 
and three quarters of a rood, Engliſh meaſure. 

The Iriſh acre is to the Engliſh, as 196 to 121. For 
the number of poles in each are the ſame ; but the Iriſh 
pole is twenty-one feet, whereas the Engliſh contains only 
ſixteen feet and a half: and the Welch acre is equal to two 
Engliſh ſtatute-acres. | | 

ACREME, u quantity of land conſiſting of ten acres. 
| ADDER'S-TONG E, a weed growing in low moift 
meadows, where it is commonly hid among the graſs. 

From a very low ftalk ariſes a ſingle, thick, ſmooth ob- 

leaf, from the bottom of which iflues a kind of tongue, 
ing in a point, and indented on each fide like a file. 

ADDER-STUNG, is ſaid of cattle when ſtung by ad- 
ders, or bit by a hedge-hog ; to remedy which uſe an oint- 
ment made of dragon's blood with a little barley meal and 
the white of an egg. 

AF TERMATH, the ſecond crop, or graſs which 
ſprings up after mowing, or the graſs cut after the corn. 

In the neighbourhood of London, the aftermath when 
made into hay, is of conſiderable value: but in having this 
crop, ſo as to make it ſell well, great nicety is requiſite ; 
the nature of the aftermath-graſs being more ſoft, Foun 4 
and porous, than the firſt growth, and therefore more li- 
able to be hurt by rains. See Hay. 

Mr. Marſhal, in his Rural Economy of the Midland 
Counties, commends their- management of aftergraſs, as in 

eneral judicious. It is generally ſuffered to get up to a 
ull bite before it be broken: not turned in upon, as ſoon 
3 hay is off, nor ſuffered to ſtand until much of it be 

If we examine the remaining herbage of ground recent= _ 
ly mown, we find it confift, either of the Rubs and root- 
leaves of plants which have run up to ſeed, or cf weak un- 
derling plants which have not been able to cope with their 
more powerful 1 or of late flowering plants. 

The quality of the firſt is, of courſe, injured by age, and 
by the ſtrength of the root having been ſpent on the upper 
2 fructifications, and ſeeds. That of the ſecond can- 
not be good: they are in a ſimilar predicament to greſs 
growing under a hedge, or in a wood, checked in thelr 

, and ſhaded from the ſun. And the laſt e 


in ſome degree, of the ſame diſadyantages; though, of the 
ment. 

Two of the ableſt rural œconomiſts of theſe kingdoms, 
(one in Lancaſhire, the other in Leiceſterſhire) make a 
point of faving autumnal graſs for ſpring-ſeed ; and they aſ- 
ſert that it is the moſt certain, and on the whole the beſt 
ſpring-ſeed at preſent known. The forwardeſt ought to 
be broken ſufficiently early to be eaten, without waſte, be- 
fore winter ſet in ; and the lateſt, that is to ſay, the ſhorteſt, 
ſhould be ſhut up for ſpring-ſeed. If aftergraſs be too 
long and groſſy it is apt to lodge, and rot upon the ground 
in winter; therefore on rich Jand it ought to be We 4 


AGE 


AGE 


leſs fed before Michaelmas ; and then, of a due length, be | the fleſh within diſappears; leaving a diſtin hollownefs 


ſhut up for the winter. 


and openneſs on the inſide. When a horſe is full five; theſe 


Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, ſays, that he | teeth are generally about the thickne(s of a crown piece 
found, from repeated experiments, that this old graſs feeds | above the gums. From five to five and a half they will 
the ſheep, that give milk, better than turnips, which are | grow about a quarter of an inch high, or more; and when 

alf 


more adapted to dry or fatten ſtock. He further ſays, that | a horſe is full fix, they will be near 
this graſs holds to a period, if wanted when moſt other re- large horſes a full half inch above the 


ſources fail, the laſt half of April, and the firſt half of May; 


an inch, and in ſome 


. , 
he corner teeth in the upper jaw fall out before thoſe 


periods always of want and difficulty, where rye graſs is | in the under, ſo that the upper corner teeth are ſeen be- 
not ſworn, Mr. Marſhal ſays, that as a certain and whole- | fore thoſe below ; on the contrary the tuſhes in the under 


ſome ſupply of food for ewes and lambs in early ſpring, this 


eference to turnips, cabbages, or any other ſpecies what- 
ever of what is termed ſpring- ſeed. 

AGE of a horſe. This is eaſily known by his mouth, 
till he comes eight, after which the uſual marks wear out, 
A horſe, like many other brute animals, has his teeth di- 
vided into three ranks, viz. his fore-teeth, which are flat 
and ſmooth, his tuſhes, and his back-teeth. His back- 
teeth, or jaw-teeth, are called his grinders, being thoſe by 
which a horſe chews and grinds his provender, and are 
twenty-four in number, twelve above, and twelve below : 
they are ſtrong double teeth with ſharp edges ; but when 
a horſe frown old they wear much ſmoother. 

The firſt that grows are his foal teeth, which begin to 
appear a few months after he is foaled : they are twelve in 
number, ſix above, and fix below; and are eaſily diſtin- 
men from the teeth that come afterwards, by their 
mallneſs and whiteneſs, not unlike the foreteeth of a man. 
| When the colt is about two years and a half old, he caſts 
the four midelemoſt of his foal-terth, viz. two above and 
two below; but ſome do not caſt any of their foal teeth, 
till they are near three years old. The new teeth are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the foal teeth, being much ſtronger, and 
always twice their ſize, and are called the nippers or ga 

therers, being thoſe by which a horſe nips off the graſs, 
when he is feeding abroad in the fields, or, in the houſe, 
gathers his hay from the rack. When, a horſe has got 
theſe four teeth complete, he is reckoned three years old. 

When he is about three and a half, or in the ſpring be- 
fore he is four years old, he caſts out four more of his foal 
teeth, viz. two above, and two below, one on each {ide the 
nippers, or middle teeth : ſo that when you look into a 
horſe's mouth, and ſee the two middle teeth full grown, 
and none of the foal teeth, except the common teeth re- 
maining, you may conclude he is four that year, about April 
or May. Some indeed are later colts, but that makes lit- 
tle alteration in the mouth, 

The tuſhes appear near the ſame time with the four laſt 
mentioned teeth, ſometimes ſooner than theſe, and ſome- 
times not till after a horſe is full four years old: they are 
curved like the tuſhes of other beaſts, only in a young horſe 


they have a ſharp edge all round the top, and on both ſides, 


gums come out before thoſe in the upper. 


Reeg paſture is depended upon as the ſheet-anchor; in When a horſe is full ſix years old; the hollowneſs on 


the inſide begins viſibly to fill up and that which was at 
firſt fleſhy grows into a browniſh ſpot, not unlike the eye 
of a dried garden bean, and continues fo till he is ſeven 
with this difference only, that the tooth is more filled up, 
and the mark, or ſpot, becomes faint, and of a lighter co- 
lour. At eight the mark in moſt horſes is quite worn our, 
though ſome retain the veſtiges of it a long time; and 
thoſe who have not had a good deal of ex erience, may 
ſometimes be deceived by taking a horſe of nine or ten 
— old for one of eight. It is at this time only, when a 
orſe is paſt mark, that one can eaſily err in knowing the 
age of a horſe ; for what practices are uſed to make a very 
young horſe or colt appear older than he is, by pulling out 
the foal teeth before their time may be diſcovered by fee}- 
ing along the edges where the tuſhes grow, for they may 
be felt in the gums before the corner teeth are put forth; 
whereas, if the corner teeth come in ſome months before 
the tuſhes riſe in the gums, we may reaſonably ſuſpect that 
the foal teeth have been pulled out at three years old. 
It will perhaps, be needleſs to mention the tricks that are 
uſed to make a falſe mark in a horſe's mouth, by hollowing 
the tooth with a graver, and burning a mark with a ſmall 
hot iron; becaute thoſe who are acquainted with the true 
marks, will eaſily diſcover the cheat by the ſize and colour 
of the teeth, by the roundneſs and bluntneſs of the tuſhes, 
by the colour of the falſe mark, which is generally blacker, 
and more impreſſed than the true mark, and by many other 
viſible tokens, which denote the advanced age of a horſe. 
After the horſe has paſſed his eighth year, and ſometimes 
at ſeven, nothing certain can be known by the mouth. It 
muſt, however, be remembered, that ſome horſes have but 
indifferent mouths when they are young, and ſoon loſe 
their mark ; others have their mouths' good for a long 
time, their teeth being white, even, and regular, till they 
are ſixteen years old and upwards, together with . 
other marks of freſhneſs and vigour; but when a horſe 
comes to be very old, it may be ä by ſeveral indi- 
cations, the conſtant attendants of age, viz. his gums wear 
away inſenſibly, leaving his teeth long and naked at their 
roots: the teeth alſo grow yellow, and ſumetimes browniſh. 
The bars of the mouth, which in a young horſe are alwa 


the inſide being ſomewhat grooved and flattiſh, inclined to | fleſhy, and form ſo many diſtinct ridges, are, in an old horle, 


a hollowneſs. 


lean, dry, and ſmooth, with little or no riſing. The eye- 


When a horſe's tuſhes do not appear for ſome time after | pits in a young horſe (except thoſe come of old ſtallions) 
the foal teeth are caſt out, and the new ones come in their | are generally filled up with fleſh, look plump and ſmooth ; 
room, it is generally owing to their foal teeth having been | whereas in an old horſe, they are ſunk and hollow, and make 
pulled out before their time, by the breeders or other dealers | him look ghaſtly, and with a melancholy aſpect. There 
in horſes, to make a colt of three years old appear like one | are alſo other marks which diſcover a horſe to be very old, 
of four, that he may be the more faleable ; for when any | viz. grey horſes turn white, and many of them all over flea- 


of the foal teeth have been pulled out, the others ſoon come 


bitten, except their joints. This, however, happens ſome- 


in their places ; but the tuſhes having none that go before | times later, and ſometimes ſooner, according to the variety 
them can never make their appearance till their proper | of colour and conſtitution. Black horſes are apt to grow 
time, viz, when a horſe is about four, or coming four; | grey over their eye-brows, and very often over a good — 


and therefore one of the ſureſt marks to know a four year 


of their face, eſpecially tnoſe who have a ſtar or b 


old horſe, is by his tuſhes, which are then very ſmall, and | fringed round with grey when they are young. All horſes, 


Gop on the top and edges. 


when very old, fink more or leſs in their backs, and ſome 


hen a horſe comes five, or rather in the ſpring before | horſes, that are naturally long backed, grow fo hollow with 
he is five, the corner teeth begin to appear, and at firſt but | age, that it is ſcarce poſſible to fit them with a ſaddle, Of 
juſt equal with the gums, being filled with fleſh in the mid- | this kind are ſeveral Spaniſh and Barbary horſes, and many 
dle. The tuſhes are alſo by this time — to a more | of the Daniſh and Flanders breed. Their 82 alſo grow 


diſtin ſize, though not very large: they 


ikewiſe continue | ſtiff with old age, and their knees and hoc 


bend ſo, that 


rough and ſharp on the top and edges. But the corner | they are apt to trip and ſtumble upon the leaſt deſcent, 

teeth are now moſt to be remarked ; they differ from the | though the way be ſmooth, and no ways rugged. After 

middle teeth in being more fleſhy on the inſide, and the gums | which they can be of little uſe to the owner. Gibſon on 
enerally look rawiſh upon their firſt ſhooting out, whereas | Horſes. 

2 others do not appear diſcoloured. The middle teeth | Aon of neat cattle, viz. the ox, cow, and bull. The age 

arrive at their full growth in leſs than three weeks, but the | of theſe animals is known by the teeth and horns. At the 

corner teeth grow . and are ſeldom much above | end of ten months they ſhed their firſt fore - teeth, which are 


the gums till a horſe is ful 


ve: they differ alſo from the 
other fore- teeth in this, that they ſomewhat reſemble a ſhell ; 


replaced by others, larger, but not ſo white ; and in three 
years all the inciſive teeth are renewed. Theſe teeth are 


and thence are called the ſhell teeth, becauſe they environ at firſt equal, long, and pretty white; but as the creatures 
the fleſh in the middle half way round ; and as they grow, mon in years, they wear, become unequal, and black. 
ö 


They 


* 


parents in the delightful garden of Eden. 
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They alſo ſhed their horns at the end of three years; arid 
theſe alſo are replaced by other horns, which, like the ſe- 
cond teeth, continue. The manner of the growth of theſe 
horns is not uniform, nor the ſhooting of them equal. The 
firſt year, that is the fourth year of the creature's age; two 
ſmall pointed horns make their appearance, neatly formed, 
ſmooth, and towards the head terminated by a kind of but- 
ton. The following year this button moves from the 
head, being impelled by a horney cylinder, which length- 
ening in the ſame manner, is alſo terminated by another 
button, and ſo on: for the horns continue growing as long 
as the creature lives. Theſe buttons become annular 
joints, which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed in the horn, and by 
which the age of the creature may be eaſily known; count- 
ing three years for the point of the horn, and one for each 
of the joints. Buffon's Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. IV. 

AGE of ſheep. Theſe animals in their ſecond year have 
two broad teeth ; in their third year they have four broad 
teeth before; in their fourth vear ſix broad teeth, and in 
their fifth year eight broad teeth. After which none can 
tell how old a ſheep is while their teeth remain, except by 
being worn down. Illis on Sheep. — 

At the end of one year, rams, ſheep, and weathers, loſe 
the two ſore - teeth of the lower jaw; and they are known 
to want the inciſive teeth in the upper- jaw. At eighteen 
months the two teeth joining to the former, alſo fall out; 
and at three years, being all replaced, they are even and 

retty white. But as the creature advances in age, they 
ome looſe, blunt, and afterwards black. The age of the 
ram, and all horned ſheep, may alſo be known by their 


| horns, which ſbew themſelves in their very firſt year, and 


often at the birth, and continue to grow a ring annually to 
the laſt period of the creature's life. Buffor's Hiftoire a- 
turelle, tom. V. | 
AGE of goats. The age of goats is known by the ſame 
tokens as thoſe of the ſheep, viz. by their teeth, and the 
annular rings on their horns. 
AGRICULTURE, the art of tilling, manuring, and 
cultivating the earth, in order to render it fertile. | 
This art claims the precedency of all others in point of 
antiquity, it having been the ſole employment of our firſt 


Adam inſtructed his children in this neceſſary art, both 
by precept and example ; and we are told by the ſacred 
hiſtorian, that Cain applied himſelf to huſbandry, while 
Abel led the life of a ſhepherd, and contented himſelf with 
feeding bis flocks. 

After the deluge the deſcendants of Noah carried with 
them the art of huſbandry, and eſtabliſhed it in the various 
countries where they ſettled. It was, however, very ſim- 
ple in theſe early ages, and its advances towards perfection 
flow and almoſt imperceptible. 

Abraham and the reſt of the patriarchs, who had no fixed 
reſidence, applied themſelves to a paſtoral life, enobling, by 
their example, a profeſſion, which has now for many ages 
loſt its original dignity, from its being practiſed only by 
the meaner fort of — 4 But as ſoon as their deſcendants 
were fixed in Paleſtine, they all became huſbandmen, from 
the chief of the tribe of Judah, to the loweſt branch of the 
ſamily of Benjamin: birth at that time made no diſtinction, 
and agriculture was conſidered as a very honourable em- 
ployment. 


The Chaldeans, who inhabited the countries where agri- 


culture had its birth, carried that valuable art to a conſider- 


able degree of perfection; they cultivated their lands with 
great aſſiduity, and enjoyed the pleaſing ſatisfaction of re- 
ceiving from their fields a very plentiful harveſt. The 
Egyptians, who from the fertility of their country, cauſed 
by. the annual overflowings of the Nile, raifed prodigious 
quantities of corn, were ſo ſenſible of the bleſſings coſalting 


from agriculture, that they aſcribed the invention of it to 


Ofiris ; and even carried their ſuperſtitious gratitude ſo far, 
as to Neath thoſe animals that — in tilling the 
round. | 
The Phanicians, ſo well known in the ſacred writings 
by the name of Philiſtines, were alſo famous for their ſkill 
in agriculture ; but finding themſelves too much confined 
in their native country by the conqueſts of the Iſrealites, 
they ſpread themſelves through the greater part of the iſlands 
of the Mediterranean, and carried with them their know- 
ledge in huſbandry. 
he Carthaginiaas, followed the taſte of their anceſtors, / 


and applied themſelves aſſiduouſſy to the ſtudy of agricul- 


Y 


1 


AGR 


ture. Mago, their famous general, wrote no leſs than 
twenty-eight books on that ſubject, and which Columel'a 
tells us were tranſlated into Latin by an expreſs decree of 
the Roman ſenate. Servius adds, that Virgil uſ.d theſe 
books as a model when he wrote his Georgics, | 
The ancients tells us, that the goddeſs Ceres was born 
in Sicily, where ſhe invented the art of ſowing corn, and 
the tillage of land. The meaning of this fable is very 
evident ; that iſland was very fruitful in corn, and agri- 
culture was there eſteemed ſo honourable an 115 5 
that even their kings did not diſdain to practiſe it with their 
own hands. | * 
But time, which at firſt gave birth to arts, often cauſed 
them alſo to be forgotten, when they were removed from 
the place of their origin. "The children of Noah, who 
ſettled in Europe, doubleſs carried with them the know- 
ledge of agriculture ; but their deſcendants, who took poſ- 
ſeſhon of Greece, were ſuch a ſavage race, that they fed 
on herbs, after the manner of bealts. Pelaſgus taught 
them the culture of the oak, and the uſe of acoras as food, 
for which divine honours were paid him, | 3 
The Athenians, who were the firſt that received any 
tincture of politeneſs, taught the uſe of corn to the reſt of 
the Greeks ; they alſo taught them the manner of culri- 
vating the ound, and preparing it for ſeed, The Greeks 
ſoon perceived that bread was more wholeſome, and its 
taſte more delicate than acorns ; and accordingly thanked 
the gods for ſuch an unexpected and beneficial preſent. 
After this the Athenian kings thinking it more glorious to 
govern a ſmall ſtate wiſely, than to aggrandize themſelves 
by * conqueſts, withdrew their ſubjects from war, 
and employed them ſolely in cultivating the earth, This 
conſtant application carried agriculture to a conſiderable 
degree of perfection, and foon reduced it into an art. 
Veſiod, who is generally Rug to have been contem- 
porary with Homer, was the firſt among the Greeks who 
wrote on this ſubject. He calls his poem“ Works and 
Days ;** becauſe agriculture requires exact obſervations af 
times and ſeaſons. : * 
The other eminent Greek writers upon agriculture, are 
Democritus of Abdera, Socfaticus, Xenophon, Tarentinus, 


'| Architas, Ariſtotle, and Theophraſfus, from whom the art 


received conſiderable improvements; as alſo from Hieron, 
Epicharmus, Philometer, and Attalus. 4 

The old Romans eſteemed agriculture ſo honourable an 
employment, that in the earlieſt times of the republic, 
the higheſt praiſe that could be given a man, was to ſay of 
him, that he cultivated well his own ſpot of ground. The 
moſt illuſtrious ſenators applied themſelves to this pro- 
feſſion; nor had they either ſplendor or majeſty, but when 
they appeared in public. And their greateſt generals, at 


their return from the toils of war, from taking of cities, 


and ſubduing of nations, were impatient till they were again 
employed in cultivating their lands, and thought it no diſ- 
grace to follow the plough, though they were at the ſame 
time prepared to ſerve the wants of the cepublic, attend her 
councils, or put themſelves at the head of her armies, 

It muſt indeed be allowed, that when the Romans be- 
came tainted with the luxury of Aſia, they gradually loft 
the noble ſimplicity of their anceſtors, and employed their 
ſlaves in the ſeverer labours of a country life, But though 
they did not themſelves hold the plough, yet even men of 
conſular dignity looked upon it as a reward for their pub- 
lic ſervices, wed they obtained leave to retire into the 
country, and were equally reſpected when overlooking their 
farms, as when ſeated in the chair of magiſtracy. M. Cato, 
the Cenſor, that illuſtrious Roman general, orator, politi- 
cian, and lawyer, after having governed provinces, and ſub- 
dued nations, did not think it below his ſtation to write a 
large treatiſe on agriculture. 

his work, according to Servius, was dedicated to his 
own fon, and was the Feſt Latin treatiſe on that ſubject. 
This work, has been handed down to us in ll its purity, 
in the ſame manner as Cato wrote it. Varro compoſed - 
a treatiſe on the fame ſubject, and on a more regular plan. 
This work is embelliſhed with all the Greek and Latin 
erudition of that learned author.— Agriculture alſo receiy- 
ed great improvements from the two Saſernaes, and like- 
wiſe from Scorſa, T remellius, and M. Terentius. Virgil 
has adorned it with the language of the 2 iven it 
majeſty by his verſe. He has finely embelliſhed the pre- 
cepts of huſbandry left by Heſiod and Mago. 

Columella, who flouriſhed in the reign of the emperar 


Claudius, 
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Claudius, wrote twelve books on huſbandry. 
ev s 


e way 4 na- 
tive of Bœtica in Spain, and had d time to the 
Rudy of huſbandry. COLT: 
From this time till the reign of Conſtantine IV. huſ- 
bandry continued in a declining ſtate, when that wiſe em- 


peror cauſed a large collection of the moſt uſeful precepts 


relating to agriculture to be extracted from the beſt writers, | ways 


and publiſhed under the title of Geoponics.— Some fay he 
made this collection with his own hand. Nor is this at all 
improbable, as it is well known, that after he had conquered 
the Saracens and Arabians, he not only praQtifed, but ſtu- 
died the arts of peace, fixing his chief attention on the ad- 
vancement of huſbandry. 

But from the time of Conſtantine IV, till about the year 

1478, agriculture lay in a kind of dormant ſtate, when 
Creſcenzio publiſhed an excellent performance on agricul- 
ture at Florence, He was ſoon followed by ſeveral of his 
countrymen, among whom Tatti, Stefano, Auguſtino 
Gallo, Sanſovino, Liars, and Tarello, deſerve particular 
honour. ; 
In the mean time Fitz-Herbert, judge of the Common 
Pleas, ſhone with unrivalled luſtre in the practical parts of 
huſbandry. He publiſhed two treatiſes on this ſubject ; 
the firſt, which was entitled, The Book of Huſbandry, ap- 
peared in 1 $34» and the ſecond, called, The Book of Sur- 
veying and Improvements, in 1539. _ 

Fitz-Herbert's books of agriculture ſoon raiſed a ſpirit 
of emulation in his countrymen, and many treatiſes of the 
fame kind ſucceflively appeared; but time has deprived us 
of many of thoſe writings, or at leaſt they are become ſo 
very ſcarce, as only to be found in the libraries of the cu- 
rious. 

About the year 1600, France made ſome conſiderable 
efforts to revive huſbandry, as appears from ſeveral large 
works, particularly Les Moyens de devenir Riche, and the 
Coſmopolite, by Barnard de Palifly, a poor potter ; Le 
Theatre d Agriculture, by de Serres; L'Agricu/ture & 
Maiſon Ruſtigue, by Meſſrs. Etienne and Liebault, &c. 

The Flemings, about the ſame period, dealt more in the 
practice of huſbandry, than in publiſhing books on the ſub- 
jet; ſo that their attention dou':tleſs was to carry on a 
private lucrative trade, without inſtructing their neighbours : 
and hence it happened, that whoever was deſirous of copy- 
ing their method of agriculture, was obliged to travel into 
their country, and make his own remarks. The principal, 
and indeed juſt, idea of huſbandry conſiſted in this, namely, 
to make a farm reſemble a garden as near as poſſible. Such 
an excellent principle at fell ſerting out, led them of courſe 
to undertake the culture of ſmall eſtates only, which they 
kept free from weeds, continually turning the ground, and 
manuring it plentifully and judiciouſly. ? 

When they had by this method brought the ſoil to a pro- 
per degree of cleanlineſs, health, and ſweetneſs, they ven- 
tured chiefly upon the culture of the more delicate graſſes, 
as the ſureſt means of acquiring wealth in huſbandry upon 
a ſmall eſtate, without the expence of keeping many 

draught horſes or ſervants: | 
A few years experience was abundantly ſufficient to con- 
vince them, that ten acres of the beſt vegetables for feed- 
ing cattle, properly cultivated, would maintain a larger 
ſtock of grazing animals, than forty acres of common farm 
graſs. They alſo found that the beſt vegetables for this 
purpoſe were lucern, faintfoin, trefoil of moſt denomina- 
tions, ſweet fenugreek, buck and cow-wheat, field turnips, 
and ſpurrey. 

The political ſecret of their huſbandry, therefore, conſiſted 
in letting farms on improvement. They alſo diſcovered 
eight or ten new ſorts of manure. They were the firſt 
among the moderns who ghed-in living crops for the 
ſake of fertilſing the earth, and confined their ſheep, at 
night, in large ſheds built on purpoſe, whoſe floors were 
covered with ſand or virgin earth, &c, which the 
carted away every morning to the compoſt dunghill. 

Our fatal domeſtic wars, during the reign of Charles I. 
changed the inſtruments of huſbandry iato martial weapons ; 
but after the death of that unfortunate monarch, artful and 
avaricious men crept into the confiſcated eſtates of the ne- 
bility, gentry, and clergy ; and as many of theſe new en- 
erqachers had riſen from the plough, ſo they returned with 
pleaſure to their old profeſſion, being chiefly animated by 
the love of gain. Plattes, Hartlib, Blythe, and others, 
ſeized this favourable diſpoſition of the common people, and 
encouraged it hy writings, which have fince had few equals z 
nor was Cromwell wanting to lend his aſſiſtance. 


Sit Hugh Platt was one of the moſt ingenivus huſband- 
men of the age in which he lived; yet fo great was his 
modeſty, that all his works, except his Paradiſe of Flo 
ſeem to be poſthumous. He held a correſpondence wi 
all the lovers of agriculture and gardening in England; and 
ſuch was the juſtice and modeſty of his temper, that he al- 
ays named the author of every diſcovery communicated 
to him, Perhaps no man, in any age, diſcovered, or, at 
leaſt, brought into uſe, ſo many new ſorts of manure. Wit- 
neſs his account of the compoſt and covered dunghill, and 
his obſervations on. the fertilifing qualites lodged in ſalt, 
ſtreet-dirt, and the Tullage of ſtreets in great cities, clay, 
fuller's- earth, mooriſh earth, dingehills made in layers, 
fern, hair, calcination of all vegetables, malt-duſt, willow. 
tree earth, ſoap-boiler's aſhes; marle, and broken pilchards. 

Gabriel Plattes may be eſteemed an original genius in 
hu . He his obſervations in the time of queen 
Elizabeth, and continued them through the reigns of James I. 
Charles I. and during the firſt three or four years of the 
commonwealth. But notwithſtanding the great merit of 
this writer, the public ſuffered him to ſtarve and periſh in 
the ſtreets of London; nor had be a ſhirt upon his back 
when he died, 

Samuel Hartlib, a celebrated writer on huſbandry in the 
laſt century, was highly beloved and eſteemed by Milton, 
and other great men of that time. In his preface to a work 
commonly called his Legacy, he laments that no public 
director of huſbandry was eſtabliſhed in England by autho- 
rity ; and that we had not adopted the Flemiſh method of 
letting farms upon improvement. This remark of Hartlib 
procured him a penſion of one hundred pounds a year from 
Cromwell; and the writer afterwards, the better to fulfil the 
intention of his benefactor, procured Dr. Beati's excellent 
annotation on the Legacy, with other valuable  i:ces from 
his numerous correſpondents. | 

About the time when this author flouriſhed ſeems to have 
been an æra when the Engliſh huſbandry roſe to great per- 
fection; for the preceding wars had the country gen- 
try poor, and, in conſequence thereof, induſtrious. I hey 
found the cultivation of their own lands to be the moſt pro- 
fitable poſt they could occupy, But a few years after, when 
the Reſtoration took place, all this induſtry and knowledge 
were exchan for diflipation and heedleſſneſs; and then 
| huſbandry paſſed almoſt entirely into the hands of farmers. 

The famous work attributed to Hartlib, and called the 
Legacy, was only drawn up at Hartlib's requeſt ; and, af- 
ter — his correction and reviſal, was publiſhed 
by him. The real author of this treatiſe was R. Child. It 
conſiſts of one general anſwer to the following queſtion, 
namely, What are the actual defects and omiſſions, as 
alſo the poſſible improvements, in Engliſh hu ** 

Several other pieces on huſbandry followed the — 
tion of the Legacy, and greatly improved that neceſſary and 
uſeful art. | 

The firſt writer that inſpired his countrymen with a de- 
fire of reviving the ſtudy of agriculture after the Reſtoration, 
was Evelyn; who, being followed by the famous Tull, 
opened a new ſphere for the minds of mankind to range in; 
and ſince this period ſeveral valuable improvements have 
been made in the Engliſh huſbandry, by a great variety of 
authors. 

Ireland, about the middle of the laſt 2 began to 
make no inconſiderable figure in the art of huſbandry. It 
muſt, indeed, be confeſſed that Ireland had muy ſtrong pre- 
judices in behalf of a very wretched method of agriculture, 
till about the middle of the laſt century, when Blythe 
opened the eyes of that people by his incomparable writings. 
Since which a certain ſpirit of improvement has, more or leſs, 
been promoted and carried on with great zeal and conſtancy 
by the nobility, clergy, and gentry of that kingdom. In 
proof of which it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that the 
tranſactions of the Nublin ſociety for encouraging huſban- 
dry, are now cited by all foreigners in the Memoirs relating 
to that ſubject. 

Aſter the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, almoſt all the nations 
of Europe, by a fort of tacit conſent, applied themſelves to 
the ſtudy of agriculture ; and continued to do ſo, more or 
leſs, amidſt the univerſal confuſion that ſoon ſucceeded. 'T he 
French found, by repeated experience, that they could ne · 
ver maintain a long war, or procure a tolerable peace, 
without they raiſed corn enough to ſupport themſelves in 
ſuch a manner as they ſhould not be obliged to ſubmit to 
harſh terms on the one hand, or periſh by famine on the 


other. Their king, therefore, thought proper to give public 
| C encourage- 
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encouragement to agriculture, and has even been preſent no ways. unfavourable to corn and paſturage, has not failed 


at the making of ſeveral experiments. The great and rich, 
of various ranks and ſtations, followed this example, and 


"ay 


the, very ladies put in for their ſhare of fame in this com- 


mendable undertaking. Even during the hurry and diſtreſſes | 


of the laſt war, ſome attention was paid to agriculture; 
Prize queſtions were then propoſed annually in rural aca- 
demies, particularly at the two academies of Lyons and Bour- 


deaux. And many alterations were made by the ſociety for 


improving agriculture in Britany, 

Since the concluſion of the peace, matters have been car- 
ried on with great vigour. The univerſity of Amiens has 
made various propoſals to the public for the adyancement 
of huſbandry ; while the marquis de Tourbilly, a writer 
who proceeds chiefly on experience, has the principal di- 
rection of a Georgical ſociety, lately eftabliſhed at Fours. 

The ſociety of Rouen alſo deſerves our notice: the 
archbiſhop of the dioceſe is one of the members. 

We: ſhall only add on this ſubject, that there are at pre- 
ſent ſocieties exiſting in France, eſtabliſhed by royal appro- 
bation, for the promoting of agriculture ; and theſe thirteen 
ſocieties have nineteen co-operating ſocieties belonging to 
them, whenever it happened that a diſtrict was too large to 
be effeRually taken care of by one ſociety, 

The art of agriculture is, at preſent, publickly taught 
both in the Swediſh, Daniſh, and German univerlities, 
where the profeſſors may render effectual ſervice to their 
reſpeRive countries, if they underſtand the practical as well 
as the ſpeculative parts, and can converle to as much ad- 
vantage with the farmer and peaſant, as with Virgil and 
Columella. 

Nor has Italy been inactive. The Neapolitans of the 
preſent age have condeſcended to return back to the firſt 
rudiments of revived huſbandry, and begun to ſtudy afreſh 
the agriculture of Creſcenzio, firſt publiſhed in the year 
1478. The people of Bergamo have purſued the lame 
track, and given the world a new edition of the Ricard» 
d Agricultura di Tarello, which was originally publiſhed at 
Mantua in 1577. | 

The duchy of Tuſcany has imbibed the ſame ſpirit. A 
private gentleman left his whole fortune to endow an aca- 
demy of agriculture. Even Ferrara, a ſmall territory in 
the papal — has contributed its juſt contingent, 
and made ſome laudable attempts in huſbandry. 

Animated with a deſire that the people under his govern- 
ment ſhould excel in huſbandry, his Sardinian majeſty ſent 
ſubjects to learn the practice of foreign countries, and 
made ſeveral attempts to eſtabliſh a better method of agri- 
culture among his ſubjects. 

In Poland, where a natural fertility of ſoil ſeems to diſ- 
penſe with the neceſſity of calling in improvements, Mr, 
de Bieleuſki, grand-marſhal of the crown, made abundance 
'of ſucceſsful attempts to introduce the new huſbandry 
among his countrymen, and procured the beſt inſtruments 
for that purpoſe from France and other parts of Europe. 

The Hollanders give little attention to agriculture, if 
we except one ſingle collateral inſtance, namely, the drain- 
ing of fens and moraſles ; and even that has procecded more 
from the motive of ſelf-preſervation, than any particular 
turn towards huſbandry. | 

In the year 1759, a ſociety eſtabliſhed itſelf at Berne, 
in Switzerland, for the advancement of agriculture, and 
rural ceconomics. 'T hat fociety conſiſts of many ingenious 
-private perſons, and alſo of ſome of great weight and in- 
Auence in the republic; molt of them men of a true. caſt 
for the improvement of huſbandry, being enabled to join 
the practice with the theory. They publiſhed ſeveral uſe- 
ful pieces, which we have inſerted under their proper 
heads. 

We muſt not omit to mention here, that Linnæus and 
his diſciples performed great things in the north of Europe, 
particularly in diſcovering new, profitable and well-taſted 
food for cattle. At the ſame time Sweden has beſtowed 
ſucceſsful labours on a ſoil, which was before looked upon 
as cold, barren, and incapable of melioration ; of this the 
memoirs publiſhed at Stockholm will be a laſting monu- 
ment. 

Denmark, as well as many courts in Germany, follow 
the like example. His Danith majeſty encourages, in par- 
ticular, the woollen manufacture; and the late king ſent 
three perſons into Arabia Felix, to make remarks, and 
bring over ſuch plants and trees as may be uſeful in huſban- 
dry, building, &c. 

At the ſame time the duchy of Wirtemberg, a country 
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to contribute its aſſiſtances towards the improvement of 
agriculture, having ſome time ago communicated to the 
public its ceconomical relations from the preſs at Stutgard. 
Nor have the learned of Leipſic and Hanover been in- 
attentive to this great art of ſupporting human kind, and 
that amidſt all the rage and devaſtations of war; witneſs 
the Fournal d' Agriculture, printed at Leipſic, and the Re- 
eueils d Hangure, printed at that city, 

Even Spain, naturally inactive on theſe occaſions, in 
ſpite of all the prejudices of a bigoted religion, invited Lin- 
nzus, with the offer of a large penſion, to ſuperintend a 
college, founded for the ſake of making new enquiries in- 
to the hiſtory. of nature, and the art of agriculture, 

But England alone exceeds all modern nations in huf— 
bandry z and there is reaſon to hope, from the ſpirit that 
now animates a great number of the nobility and gentry, 
that this uſeful art will, in a few years, be carried to a much 
greater degree of perfection than it ever yet reached in any 
age or country, The reſpectable patriots that form the ſo- 
ciety, eſtabliſhed at London, for the encouragement of arts, 
ſeem determined to contribute all that lies in their power 
towards the advancement of agriculture, "I'bey have alrea- 
dy done much, and there is reaſon to hope they will do 
more, A vaſt variety of different machines for facilitating 
the practice of agriculture, have been ſænt them in conſe- 
22 of their large premiums and bounties. Such muni- 

cence and attention to public proſperity may be truly call- 
ed royal, as it would caſt a luſtre on the gr.atzſt monarch 
that ever ſwayed a ſceptre. The late inititutions of ſocie- 
ties in different parts of the kingdom for agriculture, and the 
profeſſorſhip of agriculture lately eſtabliſhed at Edinburgh, 
cannot but promote the ſtudy, and point out the utility of 
it. We ſhall conclude this hiſtory, with obſerving, that 
the reader will find, under the proper articles, a more mi- 
nute account of the various improvements that have becn 
lately made in the different parts of Europe. 

AGRIMONY, a troubleſome perennial plant in paſ- 
ture grounds. It has generally a ſingle, round, rough ſtalk, 
with leaves placed alternately upon it, which are winged 
with ſmaller leaves placed between the larger pairs. ihe 
yellow flowers grow „ along the ſtalk, in a long 
row, after the manner of a ſpike, and are ſucceeded by 
rough ſeeds. a 

AGROSTIS. CORNUCOPIA, or new American 

graſs, introduced into England lately. It was firſt intro- 
duced into Georgia, where it continues to flouriſh ; and is 
found better than any other graſs for running amongſt the 
rocks, and ſtanding drought ; but its chief excellence is, 
that not only cattle, horles, and ſheep fatten upon it, but 
every ſpecies of poultry are fond of it, It is greatly 
favourable for making of graſs platts, being of a fine tex- 
ture, and a beautiful verdure in this country throughout 
the year. The following experiments were made by Mr. 
F -" at Chelſea. A few ſeeds ſown Nov. 20, 1788, con- 
tinued dormant all the winter, The plants made their ap- 
pearance in the beginning of March, Flowered eaily in 
September, when they meaſured from three to four — 
Each root produced one hundred ſtems: each ſtem ſending 
forth branches, ſome from four to ſix, others as far as ten 
or twelve, bearing panicles for ſeed ; each panicle from 
twelve to eighteen inches long. This ſhews the multipli - 
cation to be infinite, A ſmall quantity was ſoun March 
15, 1789. Seedlings tranſplanted, by dividing the roots 
on the 22d of May ; began unexpectedly to lower in Sep- 
tember, and completed their flowers nearly as early as thoſe 
ſown in November preceding. On the gth of September, 
meaſured two feet five inches. Part of the bed cut cloſe 
to the ground on the 15th of Augult, meaſured, on the gth 
of September, from twelve to ſixteen inches; and on the 
10th of October twenty-two inches. The ſwarth much 
thicker than what had not been cut down. It then began 
to flower, from 100 to 200 panicles on each root. 
Having cleaned a caſk of ſeed accidentally about the mid- 
dle of April following, in a little hard gravel y court, about a 
month aft:rwards, to my ſurpriſe, I found" the graſs com- 
ing up very thick; and it has continued in as flouriſhing a 
ſtate as any I have ſown in the garden. 

Apprehending that the ſucceſs in the gravelly court was 
chiefly owing to the ſeeds not being buried in the grou 
on the 15th of May I took a four-inch board, and laid out 
with it four drills twenty feet logg, preſſing down the 
board in the drills ſo as to render the ſurface ſmooth and 


hard. I then took a gill of the ſeed and mixed it with a 
2 peck 
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peck of mould and foot, and ſowed it in the drills without 


any other covering. A very fine crop was the conſe- 
uence, On the 10th of October, it meaſured twenty-two 
inches high, and contained plants ſufficient to occupy half 
acre. . Same day ſowed four rows in the manner of 
muſtard and crefles, about half an inch deep in the ground, 
covering it with mould. No plants came up. 
From theſe experiments I concluded, that the proper 
management of this graſs is, that the ground ſhould be in 
extremely fine tilth, well cleaned, harrowed, and rolled 
with a heavy roller, before the ſeed is ſowed. A quart of 
ſeed to be mixed with a buſhel of light earth and ſoot. 

On the 10th of October, I cut down a patch of graſs, 
which had been ſowed on the fourth of June. It meaſured 
twenty-ſeven inches. The part ſo cut down mesſured, on 

the firſt of November, twenty days after it was cut, nine 


inches. One ſeedling plant was divided the 22d of May | i 


into 200, and which were tranſplanted out, and cut down 
the 15th of Auguſt, meaſuring then twenty inches : one 
of theſe plants ſo tranſplanted was taken up in the preſence 
of a gentleman on the 1oth of October, and divided 
into 201 plants, and planted into a bed; notwithſtanding 
ſo late in the year, they are flouriſhing, The above-men- 
tioned ſeedling has, at this rate, multiplied itſelf into 4000 
plants in five months. It might have been mutiplied 
into double or treble this number, by dividing the joints, 
as it propagates from them as well as by the root, 

The greateſt part of the above experiments have been 
made in a garden, for want of a field to try them in: this, 
however, is equally concluſive as if it had been in a field, 
as the garden is a poor gravelly ſoil. | 

There is nothing now remains fully to aſcertain the great 
importance of this diſcovery, but to obſerve the effects of 
the winter on it in this country, And as it is now aſcer- 
tained to be a native of Canada, there can be little doubt 
that it will not be injured by the froſts in this climate; for 
the roots ſtrike very deep in the ground ; a- circumſtance 
which cannot fail to protect it during the ſevereſt froſt that 
can happen in winter, as well as the greateſt drought in 
ſummer. | 

Mr. Fraſer, in Feb. 1790, proceeds to give a farther ac- 
count of this graſs, when he ſays it looks more like wheat 
in the month of May, than any thing elſe I can compare it 
to; ſome of the plants ſown early 6, 7 png meaſure three 
feet; one root has produced a hundred ſtems, from each of 
which branches, fix or ſeven panicles for ſeed, ſome of 
which panicles meaſures upwards of eighteen inches long. 
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rarefaction, of the crudities of the earth, and in the diſpel- 
ling all ſuperfluous moiſture, entering into the very pores 
and veins of the trees, plants, herbs, &c. carrying along 
with it thoſe ſalts contained either in itſelf, or lodged in the 
earth: which ſalts or juices are altered according to the 
ſeveral figures or dimenſions of the different ſtrainers or 
vellels of thoſe ſeveral plants which grow upon the fame. 
{pot of earth, which is ſo impregnated with theſe ſalts: and 
thence thoſe varieties in taſte and ſmell proceed, notwith- 
ſtanding they all receive their nouriſhment from the ſame 
ſtock that is lodged in the earth. 

The air alſo affects the branches, leaves, and flowers of 
trees, plants, and herbs, entering and perſpiring through 
them, and even through the bark and. body of trees : and 
by the ſame kind of ſubtilty it does, by its refreſhing 
breezes, moderate the intenſeneſs of the ſun- beams, cool- 
ings chearing, blowing, opening, and extending all the 
offspring of nature, The air fixes and infinuates its aerial 
ſubſtance into the liquid ſap of vegetables: and, as all the 
agitations in nature proceed from the contrariety of parts 
inhabiting together, in this aerial and liquid ſubſtance, be- 
ing mixed, cauſe the agitation and motion in vegetables, 
or, more properly, ſet it all into a ferment, whether it be 
in the roots, or in the ſtem ; and it riſes by co-operation 
of the ſun, which is the third agent in vegetation, up to 
the top of a tree, &c. as liquids riſe by fire to the top of the 
containing vellel, | ; 

The air, we find; produces a vibratory motion in ſeveral 
bodies; and, particularly in plants, the air-veſflels thereof 
perform the office of lungs : for the air contained in them 
ſometimes contracting, and ſometimes expanding, accord- 
ing as the heat is increaſed or diminiſhed, prefles the veſ- 
ſels, and eaſes them again by turns, and thus promotes a 
circulation of their juices, which could ſcarce be otherwiſe 
effected. | | 

Air, ſays the learned Dr. Hales, is a fine elaſtic fluid, 
with particles of very different natures floating in it, where- 
by it is — fitted by the great author of nature, to 
be the breath or life of vegetables, as well as animals, with< 
out which they can no more live nor thrive than animals 
can. As a proof of the great quantities of air in vegetables, 
he refers to the third chapter of his excellent Treatiſe of 
Vegetable Statics, where he ſays, in the experiments on 
vines, the great quantities of air was viſible, which was 
continually aſcending through the ſap into the tubes: which 
manifeſtly ſhe ws what plenty of it is taken in by vegetables; 
and is perſpired off with the ſap through the leaves. 


Part of the above I tranſplanted the 22d of May, and cut | 
cloſe to the ground the 15th of Auguſt, and.then meaſured 


two feet five inches ; that part which was cut is now twen- 


ty inches high, and what appears to me extraordinary, | 


there is a ſhew of about 200 panicles on each root, and 
forms a thick ſwarth, and a much finer blade than that 
which was not cut. On the 10th inſtant, one of the ſaid 
roots was taken upin the preſence of Mr. Hudſon, author 


of the Flora Anglica, which was divided into 201, and 
ball of the hand. 


was tranſplanted fix inches apart, in order to obſerve what 
progrels.n might make in the courſe of the winter. See 
Plate J. 

AIR, that thin, dilatable, and compreſſible body in 
which we breathe, and which ſurrounds the earth to a 
great height, 

The air, beſides its various other uſes, is a principal 
cauſe of the vegetation of plants; an inſtance of which we 


have from Mr. Ray, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of | 


lettuce-ſeed, that was ſown in the glaſs receiver of the air- 
pump, which was exhauſted, — cleared from all air, 
which grew not at all in eight days time; whereas ſome 
of the ſame ſeed, that was ſown at the ſame time in the 
open air, was riſen to the height of an inch and an half in 
that time; but the air being let into the exhauſted receiver, 
the ſeed grew up to the height of two or three inches in 
the ſpace of one week. 

Another inſtance of the uſefulneſs of the air in vegeta- 
tion, is the ſedum, which will puſh out roots without earth 
and water, and live for ſeveral months : and ſome ſort of 
aloes, if hung up in a room entirely ſecured from froſts, 
will remain freſh for ſome years, though they will ſenſibly 
loſe in- their weight. Air is capable of penetrating the 
porous and ſpongy parts of plants, and being there con- 
tracted, of dilating itſelf again. | 

The air operates alſo within the bowels of the earth, and 
by its ſubtilty perſpiring through the pores, aſſiſts in the 


He adds ſeveral experiments, as to an apple-branch, 
apricot-branch, birch, and other plants, to prove the ſame 
thing. 

Sd Dr. Grew has obſerved, that the pores are ſo large 
in the trunks of ſome plants, as in the better fort of thick 
walking canes, that they are viſible to a good eye without 
a glaſs; but, with a glaſs, the cane ſeems as if ſtuck at 
top full of holes with great pins, ſo large as very well to 
reſemble the pores of the ſkin in the ends of the fingers, and 


In the leaves of pines, they likewiſe, through a glaſs, 


make a very elegant ſhew, ſtanding almoſt exactly in rank 

and file, through the length of the leaves. Whence it may 
be thought probable, that the air freely enters plants, not 
only with the principal fund of nouriſhment by the roots, 
but alſo through the ſurface of their trunks and leaves, ef- 
pecially at night, when they are changed from a perſpiring, 
to a ſtrongly imbibing ſtate, | 

Dr. Hales likewiſe tells us, that in all thoſe expetiments 
that he tried to this purpoſe, he found that the air entered 
very flowly at the bark of young ſhoots and branches, but 
much more freely through old bark ; and that in different 
kinds of trees it had different degrees of more or leſs free 
entrance. 

And likewiſe, that there is ſome air both in an elaſtic 
and unelaſtic ſtate, mixed with the earth (which may well 
enter the reots with the nouriſhment) he found by ſeve- 
ral experiments which he gives in the abovementioned 
treatiſe, 

The excellent Mr. Boyle, in making many experiments 
on the air, among other diſcoveries, found, that a good 
quantity of air was produceable from vegetables, by putting 
grapes, plumbs, gooſeberries, peas, ſeveral other ſorts 
of fruits and grain, into exhauſted and unexhauſted receiv- 
ers, where they continued for ſeveral days emitting great 
quantities of air, 

\ This 
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is put the curious Dr. Hales upon further reſearches | 
to find out what proportion of air he could obtain out of the 
vegetables in which it was lodged and incorporated; and, 
from a vaſt variety of curious and accurate experiments, 
concludes, that air abounds in vegetable ſubſtances, and 
bears a conſiderable part in them : and, that if all parts of } 
matter were only endowed with a ſtrongly attracting r 
all nature would then become one unactive cohering lump. 
Wherefore it was abfolutely neceflary, in order to the 
actuating this vaſt maſs of attracting matter, that there 
ſhould be every where mixed with it a due proportion of 


ſtrongly repelling elaſtic particles, which might enliven the 
g7 pling oli gu 


whole maſs, by the i action between them and the 
attracting particles. | | i; 
And ſince theſe elaſtic particles are continually in t 
abundance reduced by the power of the ſtrong attractors, 
from an elaſtic to a fixed ate, it was therefore neceſſary 


that theſe particles ſhould be endued with a property of re- 
ſuming their elaſtic ſtate, whenever they were diſengaged 
from that maſs in which they were fixed, that thereby this 
beautiful frame of things might be maintained in a conti- 
nual round of the — and diſſolution of vegetable 
as well as animal bodies. 

The air is very inſtrumental in the production and growth 
of vegetables, both by invigorating their ſeveral juices, 
while in an elaſtic active ſtate, and alſo by greatly contri- 
buting, in a fixed ſtate, to the union and firm connection of 
the ſeveral conſtituent parts of thoſe bodies, viz. their wa- 
ter, fire, ſalt, and earth. 

To conclude, by reaſon of thoſe properties of the air 
before-mentioned, it is very ſerviceable to vegetables, in 
that it collects up and breaks open the clouds, thoſe treaſures 
of rain, which nouriſh the vegetable tribe. 

The air alſo helps to waſt or diſperſe thoſe foggy humid 
vapours which ariſe from the ſoil, and would otherwiſe ſtag- 
nate and poiſon the whole face of the carth. 

The air, by the aſſiſtance of the ſun, aſſumes and ſubli- 
mates thoſe vapours into the upper regions ; and theſe foggy 
humid vapours are, by this ſublimation, and the coercive 
power of the air and ſun, rarefied, and made again uſeful in 
vegetation. | 

n the contrary, the air, which in ſo many ways is ſub- 
ſervient to vegetables, is alſo, upon ſome accounts, injurious 
and pernicious to them ; not only to the ligneous, herba- 
ceous, and flowery parts above, but alſo to the roots and 
fibres below the earth : for as the air penetrates deep into 
the ſoil, it is natural to conclude, that a dry, huſky, ſcorch- 
ing air, may be very prejudicial to the — fibres of new 
planted vegetables. 

ALDER-TREE, the name of a tree very common in 
moſt parts of England. It hath male and female flowers, 
which are produced at remote diſtances on the fame plant; 
the wale — are digeſted into a long juli or catkin, 
which is looſe, imbricated, and cylindrical. The female 
flowers are collected into a conical ſcaly head, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſcaly cones. 

Theſe trees delight in a moiſt foil, where few other trees 
will thrive ; they are propagated either by layers, or plant- 
ing of truncheons about three feet in length. The beſt 
time for this is in February, or the beginning of March; 
theſe ſhould be ſharpened at one end, and the ground 
looſened with an inſtrument before they are thruſt into it; 
leſt, by tbe ſtiffneſs of the ſoil, the bark ſhould be torn off, 
which may occaſion their miſcarriage. "Theſe truncheons 
ſhould be thruſt into the earth two feet at leaſt, to prevent 
their being blown out of the ground by ſtrong winds, after they 
have made ſtout ſhoots. I he plantations ſhould be cleared 
from all fuch weeds as grow tall, otherwiſe they will over- 
bear the young oots ; but when they have made good 
heads, they will keep down the weeds, and will require no 
ſarther care. 

If you raiſe them by laying down the branches, it muſt 
be performed in October; and by the October following, 
they will have taken root ſufficient to be tranſplanted out; 
which muſt be done by digging a hole, and looſening the 
earth in the place where each A is to ſtand, planting the 
young trees at leaſt a foot and a half deep, cutting off the 
top to about nine inches above the ſurface, which will oc- 
caſion them to ſhoot out many branches. 

The diſtance theſe trees ſhould be placed, if deſigned for 
a coppice, is ſix feet ſquare; and if the ſmall lateral ſhoots 
are taken off in the ſpring, it will very much ſtrengthen 
your upright poles, 4 you leave a few ſinall ſhoots 
at diftances upon the body thereof, to detain the ſap for the 


Theſe trees may be alſo planted by the ſide of brooks, as 
is uſual for willows, where they will thrive exceedingly, 
and may be cut for poles every fifth ot os Tl 8 
wood is in great requeſt with the turners, will endure 
a long time under ground, or to be laid in water. Miller s 
Gard. Dit: | | 

Alder makes an extraordinary fence againſt rivers and 
ſtreams, and preſerves the banks from being undermined by 
the water ; becauſe it is always ſendi Tickers from the 
loweſt roots, which makes it very uſcful, where ſtreams 
wear away the banks, and are widening their courſe, 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. tier | 

Alder has one peculiar and beneficial namely, 
that no beaſt will crop it, be it young or old, which faves 
the great charge of fencing it after planting. Elli, Tim- 
ber Tree improved. | 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, ſa 
the alder is obſerved to make the ground it grows on {al 
more ; and therefore ought for two reaſons never to 
be planted; namely, the injury to the land; and its own tri- 
fling value. He again ſays, it is a great nuiſance in mea- 
dows, and not only encumbers the ſpot it grows on, but is 
allowed on al! hands to render moory ſoils fit more rotten. 
It is a vile inhabitant even in the neighbourhood of a mea- 
dow); for its ſeeds being blown about by the wind, are 


trodden by cattle into the foi}, where, ſpringing up among 
the — embitter the graſs and * it unpalatable to 
ock 


ALLEY, in the new huſbandry, implies the vacant ſpace 
between the outermoſt row of corn on one bed, and the 
neareſt row to it on the next parallel bed, See Bep. 

The practice of the new huſbandry has already ſufficient- 
ly ſhewn, that too narrow alleys would hardly anſwer any 
of the ends for which they are intended; and, on the other 
hand, the making them too wide is a lofs of ground. Abour 
four feet, excluſive of the ſpaces or partitions between the 
rows of corn in the beds, is a good middling breadth. 
| It is not indeed neceſſary to make the alleys quite ſo wide 
in good ſoils : an intelligent huſbandman will eaſily judge 
what breadth is moſt proper. But what greatly merits the 
attention of every one, and ought never to be loſt fight of, is, 
that wide alleys are more eaſily and much better ſtirred than 
thoſe which are narrower: for when an alley is wide, the 
large furrow in the middle of it may be cut deep, there 
being then ſufficient room to turn the earth over towards 
the rows; while, on the other hand, the earth, in too nar- 
row alleys, cannot be ſtirred deep enough, nor can room be 
found for what is turned over out of the furrows, without 
danger of burying great part of the rows. | 

e will, therefore, fu the general breadth of the 
alleys to be about four feet ; but the whole of that breadth is 
not to be ploughed or ſtirred, either with the plough or cul- 
tivator, as ſoon as the field is fown. Neither of theſe in- 
ſtruments ought to go too near the rows of corn, for fear of 
rooting up the plants; but a ſlip of earth about ſix inches 
wide Id be left untouched on the outſide of each bed; 
by which means the part of the alley that is to be ſtirred 
will be reduced to the breadth of three feet; and even that 
is leſſened in the firſt ploughing before winter by a deep fur- 
row which is then cut cloſe to, and all along thoſe fix 
inch ſlips, and the earth taken out of each furrow is thrown 
into the great furrow in the middle of the alley, which it 
ſerves to fill and arch up. Thefe two ſide furrows make 
together a breadth of about eighteen inches, and confe= 
quently leave, in the middle of the alley, a breadth of adout 
eighteen inches more, on which is Caged up the earth 
thrown out of the two furrows : and thus the alleys remain 
all the winter. 

The firſt hoeing in the fpring ſhould turn the earth, 
heaped up in the middle of the alleys, back towards the rows 
of corn, The two furrows that were opened before winter 
are then filled up, and a new one is cut in the middle of the 


alley. 

To perform the firſt hoeing with the common plough, 
which may be very eaſily done, two turns of that inſtrument 
will be requiſite, namely, one on each fide of the alley, as 
near as poſſible to the beds. But as theſe two turns will 
not be always ſufficient to form the furrow perfectly, a great 
deal of earth frequently remaining between it and the 
bed, a third turn of the plough becomes often neceffary ; 
and ſometimes a fourth, to h the middle furrow as it 
ought to be, . | 

t this work be performed with the cultivator with two 
mould-boards, the inſtrument muſt be placed in the middle 


| 


encreaſe of its bulk, 
8 


of the alley, and the horſes In one of the two furrows, The 
ſhare 


r 


piough. 


mond or Rn for dry. Miller's Gard. Didi. 
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ſbare will by enter a great depth into the earth, which | 
was laid there by the laſt hoeing before winter: and as the 
horſes advance, that great ridge of earth will be divided in- 
to two parts, which will be turned over into, and fill up 
the turrows that were made before winter, on each fide of 
the alley, cloſe to the beds. See the artice CULTIVA- 
TOR, 

Thus the great furrow in the middle of the alley will be 
opened, and the whole operation performed by one turn of 
the cultivator,, The earth thus turned over will be tho- 
roughly ſtirred, and ſo much time and labour will be ſaved 
by this method, that the farmer may eaſily afford one or two 
ſtircings more in the ſummer, which will always be of great 
ſervice» M. de Chatcauvicux. 

Wheat, in the new huſbandry, is uſually cultivated up- 
on ridges of about four feet nine inches broad, and upon 
theſe ridges are drilled two rows of wheat, ten inches aſun- 


der, the diſtance therefore between theſe double rows is 
near four feet; this diſtance, which M. de Chateauvieux 
here calls the alleys, was, by Mr. Tull, called the intervals, 
and the diſtances of the two rows of wheat upon the ridges 
he called partitions. 

He at firſt made his ridges ſix feet broad, and drilled 
three or four rows upon each ridge; but upon further expe- 
rience he found, that two rows upon a ridge of four feet 
nine inches broad, produced better crops than three or four 
rows upon fix feet ridges, and he recommends theſe double 
rows to thoſe who would cultivate wheat with the hoe- 


Ie is likewiſe obſervable, that though in his early prac- 
tiſe of horſe-hoeing wheat, he was cautious of bringing 
the hoe-plough very near the rows, he found afterwards 
that there was no danger in hoeing cloſe on the rows of 
corn, but, on the contrary, the crop was much improved 
by it, and that the plough in hoeing the earth from the 
rows, could not be brought too cloſe to them, unleſs it tore 
out any of the plants, inſomuch, that he ſays he could bring 
the plough within about an inch of the rows when the 
earth was in right temper for it. | 

The reaſon that M. de Chateauvieux directs, as above, 
that the hoe-plough ſhould not come cloſe to the rows by 
ſix inches, was becauſe he had not then ſeen Mr. Tull's la 
Improvements upon the Hoeing Culture, which was not 
publiſhed till ſeveral years after the firſt parts of the horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry was tranſlated into French. 

The firſt horſe-hoeing of the wheat is performed in the 
beginning of winter, and the earth is ploughed away from 
the rows into the intervals, which forms ſmall ridges in the 
middle between the double rows. The ſecond hoeing is 
in the ſpring, which turns the back to the rows. The 
third hoeing is from the rows after the wheat has bloſſomed ; 
this turns the earth into the intervals, forming ſmall ridges 
there as at the firſt hoeing. The fourth hoeing returns 
the earth to the ridges, which is performed a month or more 
after the third hoeing : this commonly finiſhes the horſe- 
hoeings if the land is in good heart, otherwiſe one or two 
more hoeings are nece The double mould board 
plough is uſeful to clear the furrows, and lay all the carth 
up in ridges after the laſt hoeing, but no cultivators ſhould 
be ſubſtituted in room of the hoe-plough. 

ALMOND-TREE, is generally cultivated in gardens 
for the beauty of its lowers. "Theſe often a in Fe- 
bruary, when the ſpring is forward; but if froſt comes on 
after the lowers appear, their beauty will be of ſhort dura- 
tion, and in thoſe ſeaſons few almonds are produced; where- 
as when the trees do not flower till late in March, they 
ſeldom fail to bear plenty of fruit; many of which will be 
very ſweet, and fit for the table when green, but they will 
not keep long. 

Almond trees are propagated by inoculating a bud of theſe 
trees into a plum, almond, or peach-ſtock, in the month 
of July. The next ſpring, when the buds ſhoot, you may 
train hem up, either for ſtandards, or ſuffer them to grow 
for half ſtandards, according to your own fancy. 

The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe trees, if for dry 

round, is in October, as ſoon as the leaves begin to decay ; 
ba for a wet ſoil, February is much preferable : obſerve al- 
ways to bud upon plum-ſtocks for wet grounds, and on al- 


AMBERVALIA, a ceremony, practiſed by the ancient 


3 in order to procure fram the gods a happy bar- 
veſt, | 


This ceremony conſiſted of a proceſſion in which the 


| ſcarcely 0 


victims were conducted thrice round the corn fields before | 


they were ſacrificed, Twelve prieſts walked at the head of 
the proceſſion, which conſiſted of all the neighbouring in- 
habitants, every one being crowned with leaves of oak, 
and 19875 hymns in honour of Ceres, the goddeſs of corn. 

AMBLE, a peculiar kind of pace, wherein a horſe's two 
legs of the ſame ſide move at the ſame time. 

[n this pace the horſe's legs move nearer the ground than 
in the walk, and, at the ſame time, are more extended : 
but what is moſt ſingular in it is, that the two legs of the 
ſame fide, for inſtance, the off hind and fore-Jeg, move at 
the ſame time ; and then the two near legs, in making an- 
other ſtep, move at once; the motion being performed in 
this alternate manner, ſo that the two ſides are alternately 
without ſupport, or any equilibrium between the one and 


the other, which muſt neceſſarily prove very fatiguing to 


the horſe, being obliged to ſupport himſelf in a forced oſ- 
cillation, * the rapidity of a motion, in which his feet are 
the ground. For if in the amble he lifted his 
feet as in the trot, or even in a walk, the oſeillation would 
be ſuch, that he could not avoid falling on his fide, and it 
is only by keeping his feet very near the ground, and by the 
quick alternate motion that he .upports himſelf in this pace, 
in which the hind leg is not only to move at the ſame time 
with the fore-leg of the ſame fide, but alſo to gain on it, 
or touch the ground a foot, or a foot and a half, beyond the 
ſpot where the latter grounded. The further the hind-leg 
extends vr the place where the fore-leg grounded, the 
better the horſe ambles, and the whole motion is propor- 
tionally faſter. Thus the whole difference between the 
amble and the trot conſiſts in this, that the two legs mov- 
ing together in the latter are in a diagonal poſition, where- 
as, Ag the former, the two legs of the ſame fide move to- 
ether. 2 
2 This pace, which is very fatiguing to the horſe, is very 
eaſy to the rider. It has not the roughneſs of the trot, 
which is cauſed by the reſiſtance of the fore - leg, at the lift- 
ing up of the hind ; becauſe, in the amble, this fore - leg is 
lifted up at the ſame time with the hind- leg of the ſame 
fide ; whereas, in the trot, the fore-leg of the ſame ſide 
is at reſt, and reſiſts the impulſe during the whole time that 
the hind leg is in motion, 

They who are ſkilled in horſemanſhip tell us, that horſes 
which naturally amble, never trot, and that they are a 
great deal weaker than others. Colts, indeed, very often 
move in this manner, eſpecially when they exert themſelves, 
and are not ſtrong enough to trot or gallop. Moſt good 
horſes, which have been over-worked, and on the decline, 
are alſo obſerved voluntarily to amble, when forced to a 
motion ſwifter than a walk. 

The amble may, therefore, be conſidered as a defetive 
pace, not being common, and natural only to a very few 
horſes, which, in general, are weaker than others. Add 
to this, that ſuch amblers as ſeem the ſtrongeſt, are ſpoiled 
ſooner than thoſe which trot or gallop. Buffon's Hiſtoire 
Naturel, tom. IV. | 

There are various methods of diſcipline for bringing a 
young horſe to amble : ſome chuſe to toil him in his foot 

ce through new ploughed fields, which naturally inures 

im to the ſtroke required in the amble ; but this diſorder- 
ly toil is very apt to weaken, and ſometimes to lame a young 
horſe. Others attempt it by ſtopping him in a gallop, or 
trot ; ſo that by loſing both, he neceſſarily ſtumbles on an 
amble; but this is apt to ſpoil a good mouth and rein, and 
expoſes the horſe to the danger of an hoof reach, or ſinew 
ſtrain, by over-reaching, &c.—Some prefer ambling by 
weights as the beſt way, and in order to do this, either 
overload the horſe with exceſſive heavy ſhoes, or fold thick 
pieces of lead about the fetlock paſterns, without conſider- 
ing that the former are apt to make him interfere, or ſtrike 
ſhort with his hind-feet ; and that the latter, beſides that 
miſchief, expoſe the horſe to incurable ſtrains, cruſhing of 
the coronet, breeding of ring-bones, &c. Others load the 
horſe with earth, lead, &c. which often occaſion a ſwaying 
of the back, overſtraining of the fillets, &c. Some endea- 
vour to make him amble in hand, before they mount his 
back, by means of ſome wall, ſmooth pale or rail, and by 
IT him in the mouth with the bridle-hand, and cor- 
recting him with a rod on the hinder hoofs, and under the 
belly, when he treads falſe ; but this is v 
ſpirited horſe, even before he can under 
would have him do, N 


The beſt method ſeems to conſiſt in trying with your 


apt to ſpoil a 
what you 


hands, by a gentle and deliberate racking and thruſting of 


the horſe forwards, by helping him in the weak of his 
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mouth with your ſnaMe, which muſt be ſmooth, big, and 
full ; and correcting him firſt on one fide; then on the other, 
with the calves of your legs, and ſometimes with a ſpur. 
If you can by this means make him fall readily into an am- 
ble, though in a ſhuMing and diſorderly manner, much la- 
bour will be ſaved ; for that aptneſs to amble will render 
the tramel more eaſy to him, and he will find the motion 
without ſtumbling, or being frighted: See the article RAT 
MEL. Bradley's Dift. Ruft. voy 
AMEL-CORN, the ſame with ſpelt. See SrELr. 
AMERICAN GRASS. See AGros1is CoRnuco- 


PIA. 

AN BUR, a kind of wen, or ſpongy wart growing on 
any part of a horſe's body. See the article WEN. 

ANGORA goat. See the article Gar. 

ANJOU cabbage-/hrub, an excellent vegetable both 
for the kitchen and the food of cattle, cultivated with great 
ſucceſs in ſeveral provinces of France; and that ingenious 
huſbandman, the marquis of Turbilly lately ſent a parcel of 
the ſeeds to our ſociety for the encouragement of arts, 
who very readily diſtributed them to ſuch gentlemen as ap- 
plied to them for that purpoſe, in order to their being cul- 
tivated here: ſo that there is reaſon to hope, that this uſe- 
ful plant will foon become common in England. The fol- 
lowing inſtructions are given by the marquis de Turbilly, 
for cultivating the Anjou cabbage. 

The great Anjou cabbage is one of the moſt uſeful le- 
guminous plants for country people. It will grow in almoſt 
any foil, not excepting even the moſt indifferent, provided 
it be ſufficiently dunged. It is but little known about Pa- 
ris, and in many other places, where it might be cultivated 
to great advantage. . 

« The ſeeds of this cabbage are commonly ſown in June, 


in a quarter of good mould, in the kitchen garden, and wa- 


tered from time to time in caſe of drought. The plants 
will riſe pretty ſpeedily, and ſhould be thinned ſoon after, 
wherever they ſtand too thick. The next care is to keep 
them free from weeds whilſt they continue, by hoeing the 

ound between, them. About the firſt of November they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into the field where they are to re- 
main. They thould be planted — ed eee Jug 
with a e, pretty that is, they ſhou uried al- 
moſt 2 — . 3 Sena them ſhould 
be two feet, or two feet and a half every way, according 


to the goodneſs of the ſoil. Particular care ſhould be taken 


never to plant them with a dibble, as gardeners plant other 
ſorts of cabbages. A layer of dung ſhould be ſpread along 


the bottom of te trench, and the roots of the tranſplanted 


cabbages covered therewith. The mould taken out ſhould 
then be returned back upon the dung ; and as the trench 
will then no, longer hold it all, there will remain a ridge 
between each row of cabbages. 

« "Towards the middle of May enſuing, the ground 
ſhould be well ſtirred between the plants, with a ſpade, or 
ſome other proper inſtrument, and its whole ſurface laid 
quite level Aſter this, nothing more remains to be done, 
except pulling up the weeds, from time to time, as they 


appear. ' 

« Many huſbandmen ſow the ſeeds of theſe cabbages 
with thoſe of hemp; and though this may not be fo ſure as 
the former, it often ſucceeds very well, eſpecially in wet 
vears, When the hemp is pulled up, a multitude of little 
cabbages are ſeen, and which having then a free air, grow 
apace. They are tranſplanted about the firſt of November 
in the manner before directed, and are preferred to thoſe of 
the kitchen garden, becauſe they are not ſo apt to run up to 
ſeed the next ſpring ; an accident which ſometimes happens 
to a few of theſe cabbages, in certain years; and it then 
becomes neceſſary to replace them by others which have 
not run up, and which are reſerved for this purpoſe in a ſe- 
parate ſpot, of ground, 

« Several farmers uſe a plough to cut the trench for 
tranſplanting theſe cabbages ; but then they do not remove 
them till the ſpriag, leaving them, in the mean time, in the 
place where they were ſown, They afterwards give the 
earth a ſtirring with the ſpade, and lay it ſmooth towards 
the end of May, in the manner before directed. Whole 
fields of theſe cabbages may be ſeen on many farms in An- 
jou and Poitou, and which prove a very uſeful reſource. 
In the month of June, ſuch of theſe cabbages as are 
already large, and do not turn in their leaves for cabbaging, 
but ſtill continue green, begin to be fit for uſe, and ſoon 
arrive at their full perfection, which they retain till the 
next ſpring, when they begin to run up, and afterwards 
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bloſſom. Their ſeeds ripen towards the end of July; 
and what is intended for ſowing ſhould then be N 
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“ In Anjou, when theſe cabbages are entirely run up, 
they generally grow to the height of ſeven or eight feet : 
ſometimes they reach to eight feet and a half; or nine feet ; 
nay, ſome have even been ſeen of a greater height. 

„From the month of June, when theſe cabbages begin to 
be fit for uſe; their leaves are gathered from time to time, 
and they ſhoot out again. They are large, excellent faod, 
and fo tender that they are dreſſed with a moment's boiling. 
They never occaſion any flatulencies or uneaſineſs in the 
ſtomach ; and are alſo very good food for cattley which eat 
them greedily. They likewiſe greatly increaſe the milk of 
COWS, 

« Such are the properties of this kind of cabbage, great- 
9 eſteemed in Anjou, Poitou, Brittany, Le Maine and 
ome other neighbouring provinces: In Anjou, farmers 
are bound by their leaſes to plant yearly a certain number 
of theſe cabbages, and to leave a certain number of them 
ſtanding when they quit their farms. 

This cabbage forms a kind of ſhrub, the great utility 
of which may be gathered from this, that its leaves afford 
nouriſhment to men and cattle ; and its ſtalk, which is 
— * the thickneſs of one's wriſt, is uſed, when dry, for 
vel, 5 

« It ſometimes happens in extremely ſevere winters, 
that ſome of theſe cabbages are frozen ; and this, in the 
above provinces, is conſidered as a very great loſs ; but 
that accident is rare, becauſe this kind of cabbage reſiſts 
froſts better than moſt others. 

« 'The ground where theſe cabbages are planted ſhould 
be fenced in very carefully by hedges or ditches, to preſerve 
it from the depredations of cattle, which are extremely 
fond of them. Wich this precaution I have made ſeveral 
plantations of them, near the houſes erected in the midſt 
of the heaths and commons I have broken up and improved; 
and they have ſucceeded very well, though the foil is but 
indifferent in many places. 

« I have, near my houſe in Anjou, two well encloſed 
fields, deſtined for this ſort of plantation. They are plant- 
ed alternately every year with young cabbages. hea 
theſe are pulled up, after they have ſeeded in the ſecond year, 
at the time already mentioned, the ground where they ſtood 
is dug up, and ſowed with peaſe or beans, the crop of 
which being taken off before the firſt of November, makes 
room for planting new cabbages at the proper ſeaſon. The 
ſoil is looſened and enriched by the peaſe and beans, and 
by this means the land is never reſted ; nor is it ever ex- 
en becauſe it is dunged whenever the cabbages are 
planted. 

« Theſe cabbages are of ſuch excellent ſervice to me, 
that I have often wondered at their not being cultivated in 
all the different countries of Europe. I believe they would 
ſucceed every where, and I adviſe all huſbandmen to-make 
plantations of them. 

« I wiſh that this ſhort memoir, founded on my own 
experience, may contribute to extend the culture of this 
uſeful plant.“ 

ANNO TA is an ingredient made uſe of to colour cheeſe, 
a vegetable production brought from America, and brought 
to England originally for the uſe of dyers. It is the pro- 
duce of Bixa Orellana of Linnzus, It is deſcribed by Mil- 
ler in its plant and propagation. It is a tall ſhrub ſomewhat 
in reſemblance to the lilac. The colouring material is the 
pulp of the fruit; among which the ſeeds are bedded, in 
the ſame manner as thoſe of the roſe in the pulp of the hip. 
It has been tried as a colouring of cheeſe in its genuine 
ſtate, but without ſucceſs. The preparation in uſe is made 
by the druggiſt, and fold in the ſhops. In colour and con- 
texture it is not unlike well-burnt red brick. The hardeſt 
and cloſeſt is eſteemed the beſt. Ihe method of uſing it 
is thus : a piece of the preparation is rubbed againſt a hard 
ſmooth even-faced pebble or other ſtone, the pieces bein 
previouſly wetted with milk to forward the levigation, ns 
to collect the particles as they are looſened. For this pur- 
poſe a diſh of milk is generally placed upon the cheeſe-lad- 
der; and as the ſtone becomes loaded with levigated mat- 
ter the pieces are dipped in the milk from time to time; 
until the milk in the diſh appear (from daily practice) to 
be ſufficiently coloured. 

The ſtone and the “ colouring“ being waſhed clean in 
the milk, it is ſtirred briſkly about in the Ji; and, having 
ſtood a few minutes for the unſuſpended particles of colour- 


ing to ſettle, is returned into the cheeſe-cowl ; pouring - 
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off gently, ſo as to leave any ſediment which may have fal- 


len down, in the bottom of the diſh: The grounds are 


then rubbed with the finger on the bottom of the diſh, and 
freſh milk added; until all the finer particles be-/u/pended : 
and in this the ſkill in colouring principally conſiſts. If 
any fragments have broken off in the operation, they re- 

main at the bottom of the diſh : hence the ſuperiority of a 
hard cloſely textured material, which will not break off or 
crumble. in rubbing, 

The price of annota is about ten pence an ounce z which 
will colour about twenty thin cheeſes (10 to 12 pounds 
each). The colouring therefore coſts about a halfpenny a 
cheeſe. 

ANNUAL pþlants, ſuch as continue one year only : or 
ſuch as ſpring up, ripen their ſeed, and periſh in that ſpace 
of time. Thus wheat, barley, oats, beans, peaſe, &c, 
are annual plants. 

ANNUAL meadow-graſs, called in ſome parts of England, 
Suffolk-graſs, a ſpecies of very beautiful graſs, making the 
fineſt turfs, and ſeems particularly well adapted to dairy 
farms. See Plate I. fig. 1. which repreſents this graſs in 
its perfection. : 

“ J have, ſays Mr. Stillingfleet, ſeen whole fields of it 
in High-Suffolk, without any mixture of other graſſes, and 
as ſome of the beſt ſalt butter we have in London comes 
from that country, it is moſt likely to be the beſt graſs for 
the dairy.” He adds, that he obſerved, upon Malvern-hill, 
a walk made there for the convenience of the water drink- 
ers, which was, in many places, covered over with this 
graſs in leſs than a year, though he could not find a ſingle 
plant of it beſides in any other part of the hill. This was 
doubtleſs owing to the frequent treading which has the 

reateſt tendency to make this graſs flourith ; and therefore 
it is very evident, that rolling muſt be very ſerviceable to 
it. As the flowers and ſtems of this plant do not grow 
brown ſo ſoon as thoſe of other graſſes, nor cover the radi- 
cal leaves ſo much, becauſe they are conſiderably ſhorter, 
this affords a more pleaſing turf than any other graſs.” 
Stillins fleet's Miſcel. Trafts. | ; 

Mr. Ray obſerves of the common meadow graſs, that it 
is a flender and ſucculent plant, very agreeable to cattle, 
and a fattener of them; that it delights in a rich ſoil ; and 
that it is not injured by being trodden under foot, and 
therefore is commonly found ong the ſides of paths and 
roads, It ſpindles 2 ears in the ſpring, and continues to 
ſhoot during the whole ſummer. Ray's Hiftory of Plants. 

As plenty of the feeds of this graſs might be very eaſily 
procured from Suffolk, it might be propagated and cultiva- 
ted in all parts of England, where the ſoil and ſituation are 
adapted to its growth. | 

It is indeed amazing, that amidſt the great variety of 

alles that grow naturally in England, that ſo few farmers 
— had any thoughts about improving their meadows and 

aſtures; they ſeem to take every thing upon truſt, imagin- 
ing, perhaps, that the graſs they find growing naturally in 
their grounds, is much better, and more adapted to the na- 
ture of the ſoil, than any other they could ſow, or adopt in 
its ſtead. 

But this is ſurely a very narrow way of thinking; and 
ſhould it be encouraged, would ſoon put a ſtop to all im- 
provements in huſbandry. We have been too long influen- 
enced by cuſtom : it is time for us to ſhake off our fetters, 
and rouze ourſelves from the deep lethargy which has pre- 
vented us from perceiving, or at leaſt from — the 
diſadvantages of the old huſbandry, which in many reſpects 
is highly ä — both to the farmer and his coun- 
try. g 
*ANTICOR, a diſeaſe among horſes, conſiſting of a ma- 
lignant ſwelling in the breaſt ; which extends ſometimes to 
the very ſheath under the belly ; and is attended with a fe- 
ver, great depreſſion and meds and a total want of ap- 

tite. 

Pede cure ſhould be firſt attempted by large and repeated 
bleedings, to abate the inflammation ; emollient clyſters 
ſhould injected twice or thrice a day, with an ounce of 
fal prunella in each, The ſwelling ſhould be bathed with 
marſhmallow ointment, and an opening poultice, with 
onions boiled in it, ſhould be daily applied over it. If by 
this method continued four or five days, the inflammation 
in the throat and zullet be removed, the attention ſhould 
more particularly turn to encourage the ſwelling on the 
breaſt, and bring it, if poſlible, to matter : let the poultice 
therefore be continued, and give the horſe two ounces of 
Venice treacle, diſſolved in a pint of beer, every night. 
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When the ſwelling is grown ſoft; it miiſt be opened with 4 
knife, and dreſſed with turpentine digeſtive, the danger be- 
ing then over. f „ 

ut ſhould it be found impracticable to bririg the ſwel- 
ling to matter, and the ſwelling upwards ſhbuld increaſe fo 
as to endanger ſuffocation, authors have adviſed to plerce 
the humour with a hot pointed cautery, and dreſs part with 
the turpentine digeſtive, ſharpened with a ſmall quantity of 
Spaniſh flies and euphorbium in powder, in order to ſtimu- 
late and promote a greater diſcharge ; at the ſame time fo- 
menting and bathing the adjacent parts with ointment of 
marſhmallows; | | 

M. Gueriniere, as well as Soleyſel; have adviſed open- 
ing the ſkin, when the tumour cannot be brought to mat- 
ter, in order to introduce a piece of black helebore-root 
ſteeped in vinegar; and to confine it there for twenty-fout 
hours; this alſo is intended as a ftimulant; and is faid to 
anſwer the intention, by occaſioning ſometimes a ſwelling 
as big as a man's head. Bartlets Ferriery: 

ANTS, or piſmires, are injurious both to 1 lands 
and gardens; in the former by throwing up hills, and in 
the latter, by feeding on the fruit, &c. 

The method of keeping them from trees is by encom- 
paſſing the ſtem with a circle or roll of wool, newly plucked 
from the ſheep's belly, four fingers in breadth; or by laying 
ſaw-duſt round the tfee. The fame will be effected when 
you anoint the tree with tar; but as tar is prejudicial to 
trees, human ordure, will, perhaps, do better ; becauſe if 
any of it be put into their hills, it will kill them. Morti- 
mer's Huſbandry. | | 

ANnT-h11/s, the habitations of the ants, conſiſting of little 
eminences, compoſed of ſmall particles of fand, lightly and 
artfully laid together. 

Theſe hills, or habitations of the ants, though vety con- 
venient for themſelves and their own ſocieties, are very de- 
ſtructive to the farmer, depriving him of as much land as 
theſe hills cover; which may be often computed at a tenth 
part, or more of his valuable graſs lands. Nay; in ſome 
places, where negligence has ſuffered them to multiply, al- 
moſt half of it has been rendered uſeleſs : the hills ſtanding 
as thick together as graſs-cocks in hay time : and what is 
molt ſurpriſing, this indolence is defended by affirming, that 
the area or ſuperficies of their land is thereby encreaſed: 
whereas it is well known, by the induſtrious, that very little 
or no graſs ever grows thereon ; and therefore if the ſurface 
be encreaſed, the produce is proportionably decreaſed. See 
the article MOLE-HILL. 

It has been a cuſtom in many places at the beginning of 
winter, and often when the weather was not very cold, to 
dig up the ant-hills, three or four inches below the ſurface 
of the ground z and then to cut them in pieces, and ſcatter 
the fragments about: but this only diſſeminates the inſects 
inſtead of Oy them ; they can hide themſelves among 
the roots of the graſs for the preſent ; and then collect them- 
ſelves together again upon any little eminence, of which there 
are great numbers ready for their purpoſe, viz. the circular 
ridges round the hollows, where the hills ſtood, as is very 
ſoon viſible to a curious obſerver. A much better method 
ſeems therefore to be pointed out by a writer in the Mu- 


ſeum Ruſticum, vol. vi. namely, to cut off the hills entire, 


and even with the ſurface ; and to let them lie whole at a 
little diſtance, with their bottom upwards : by this means 
the ants, which are known to be very tenacious of their 
neſts, will continue in their habitations, while the rains, by 
running into their holes of communication, aſſiſted after- 
wards * the froſts, which will now ſooner penetrate to 
their dwellings, will deſtroy them. Perhaps a little ſoot 
ſown on the places, and waſhed in with the rains, would 
have a better effect. The hills when rendered mellow b 
the froſts, may be broken and diſperſed about the land. 
This method of cutting the hills even with the ſurface, has 
one advantage; it leaves the paſture-land even and fit for 
mowing ; and at the ſame time the little eminences being 
taken away, the inſeCts are expoſed to the wet, which is 
diſagreeable to them. | 

In wet weather theſe inſets accumulate cavernous heaps 
of ſandy particles among the graſs, called by the labourers 
ſprout- hills; which quickly take off the edge of a ſcythe. 

heſe hills, which are very light and compreſſible, the 
above writer aſſures us from experience, may be readily 
ſtamped down, by the feet of the hay-makers, and the inſets, 
together with their eggs and earth, eaſily pounded to a 
mortar. This ſhould be repeated a (OT and perhaps a 


third time, after the itinerant foragers have returned _ 
; their 
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their queſt of food, and have begun to raiſe new ſtructures | ſomewhat full and inflamed, a diſpoſition to reel, ſeebleneſe, 


"near the old demoliſhed habitations. 

Mr, Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, ſays, 
that a tenant bad leave to cut and burn ant- hills off a dole 
belonging to his farm upon a common. His motive was 
this improvement of his farm by the aſhes; and his pretext 
the improvement of the common: both of which he ob- 


tained. He levelled the ground and raked in graſs- ſeeds. 


His proceſs was to cut them ug with a heart - ſhaped ſharp 
x 76 or ſhovel, in irregular Jumps of ten to fifteen inches 
diameter, and from two to five or ix inches thick. Theſe he 
turned the graſs downward, until the mould-ſide was tho- 
roughly dry, and then he, ſet up the gras outward until 
they were dry enough to burn. He kindled the fire with 
bruſh- wood and kept 838 by laying the ſods or 
lumps on gradually, as the fire broke out, until ten or fif- 
teen or twenty load of aſhes were raiſed in one heap, which 
the workmen ugreed to complete the proceſs for a ſhilling 
each load of aſhes. Beſides the deſtruction of the ants, 
this is a cheap way of raiſing manure; and no man, having 
ſuch an opportunity in his power, ought to negleR it. On 
ſome foils aſhes are found in themſelves an excellent ma- 
nure ; and, perhaps 3 aſhes raiſed in this way 
would de found "highly advantageous as bottoming for 
farm- yards and dunghills. | 

Mr. Young, in his ſixteenth volumeof the Annals of Agri- 
culture, recommends, as a ſingular experiment, the rolling 
down ant-hills, inſtead of cutting them; ſays he rode over 
a large paſture which he ſhould not have known had ever 
been infeſted with theſe hills, if he had not been aſſured 
that it was once covered with them. No other method 
was uſyd but repeated rollings, with a very heavy roller. 

- APHERNOUSLI, or arkenouſti, a ſpecies of pine, or 
pinaſter, growing wild on the Alps, where one would 
think it impoſſible that any tree could vegetate and proſ- 
per; and therefore would probably thrive to great advan - 
tage on our bleak, barren, rocky, mountainous tracts of 
land. See Plate I. fig. 2 

The timber is large, and has many uſes, eſpecially with- 
in doors, or under cover. The branches reſemble thoſe 
of the pitch-trees, commonly called the ſpruce fir : but the 
cones are more round in the middle, being of a purpliſh 
colour, ſhaded with black. The bark of the trunk, or bole 
of the tree, is not reddiſh like the bark of the pine, but of 
'a whitiſh caſt, like that of the fir. The hufk, or ſort of 
ſhell, which incloſes the kernels, is eaſily cracked, and the 
kernels are covered with a brown ſkin, which peels off; 
they are about as large as a common pea, triangular like 
buck-wheat, and white and ſoft as a blanched almond, of 
an oily een taſte, but leaving in the mouth that ſmall 
degree of aſperity, which is peculiar to wild fruits, and is 
not unpleaſing. Theſe kernels make a part ſometimes in 
a Swiſs deſert ; they ſupply the place of muſhroom-buttons 
in ragouts; and are alſo recommended in conſumptive 
caſes, on account of their balſamic oil. «dl 
Wainſcoting, flooring, and other joiner's work, made 
with the — of aphernouſli, are of a finer grain, and 
more beautifully variegated than deal, and the ſmell of the 
wood is more agreeable. From this tree is extracted a 
white odoriferous reſin. 

The aphernoufli is of a healthy, vigorous nature, and 

will bear removing when it is young, even in dry warm 
weather. The wood makes excellent firing in ſtoves, o- 
vens, and kilns; but is dangerous to be uſed on the hearth 
or in grates, being apt to ſplinter and fly to a conſiderable 
diſtance, 
This tree is the pinus cembra of Matthioli and Linnæus, 
the pinus foliis quinis in Haller, the larix ſemper-virens in 
the German Ephemeris, the libanus carpathius of ſome 
writers, and the pina cingue feüeilles, Ne 20, in Du Hamel. 
It grows in great abundance on the moſt mountainous and 
coldeſt parts of the Briangonnois, where it is called by the 
natives alviez. It bears ſome reſemblance to the white 
Canada pine, which is better known in England by the 
name of Weymouth-pine. Eſſays on Huſbandry. 

APIARY, a bee-garden, or place where bees are kept. 
See the article BEEs. ; 

APOPLEXY, or, as the farriers generally call it, the 
Haggers, a diſeaſe to which the horſe is ſubject, and by 
which the creature drops down ſuddenly without ſenſe or 
motion, except a working of his flanks, proceeding from 
the motion of the heart and lungs, which never ceaſe while 
any ſpark of life remains. | 


The previous ſymptoms are drowſ neſs, watery moiſt eyes, 
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a bad appetite, and almoſt continual hanging of the head, or 
reſting it in his manger, ſometimes with little or no fever, 
and ſcarce any alteration in the dung or urine. When the 
apoplexy proceeds from water collected in the ſinuſes and 
and ventricles of the brain,'the horſe has generally, beſides 
all the foregoing ſymptoms, a difpolition to rear up, and is 
apt to fall back, hen any one goes to handle him about 
his head. The reaſon of his falling backwards ſeems to be 
obvious, becauſe when the head is raiſed with his mouth 
upwards, the water in the ventricles cauſes a weight upon 
the cerebellum, or part lying under the brain, and origia 
of the nerves, fo as to deprive the creature of ſenſe and 
motion at once: this does not, however, prove ſudden! 
mortal. Young horſes are moſt ſubject to it, and, wink 
proper helps, and good uſage, ſometimes get over it: but 
when the apoplexy proceeds from wounds or blows on the 
head, or from any other caufe. producing ruptures in the 
blood-veſſels, or from matter collected in the brain, or its 
| membranes z or if any part of the brain or its membranes 
be indurated, or grown callous, by long continuance, the 
horſe will not only have moſt of the ſyaiptoms already de- 
ſcribed, but will be frantic by fits, efpecially after his feeds, 
ſo as to ſtart and fly into motion at everything that comes 
near him. Theſe caſes are extreme! acres, and ſel- 
dom admit of a 11 recovery. But when horſes fall 
down ſuddenly and work violently at their flank, without 
any ability to riſe, even after plentiful bleeding, ſuch horſes 
ſeldom recover. 

All that can be'done in ſuch caſes is to ſtrike the veins 
in ſeveral places at once, to raiſe up the horſe's head and 
ſhoulders, propping them with plenty of ſtraw ; and if he 
ſurvive the fit, to cut ſeveral rowels ; though in caſe of 
ruptured veſſels, or if any kind of extraneous matter be 


lodged in the brain, or its membranes, all theſe helps will 
be of little ſervice. 

But if the apopleQtic fits happen to be only the effect of 
a plethora, or fulneſs of blood, from high feeding, and 
want of ſufficient exerciſe ; or if it be the effect of a {iz 
blood, which is often the caſe of many young horſes, that 
have been fed for ſale, or from catching cold while the 
blood is in this ſtate, the cure will not be attended with any 
great difficulty, notwithſtanding a horſe, in theſe circum- 
r. may reel and ſtagger, and ſometimes fall down 
uddenly. 

Firſt of all bleed plentifully, and keep the horſe for ſome 
time to an opening diet of fcalded bran, and ſometimes 
ſcalded barley, — the quantity of his hay. After 
two days repeat the pon”, but in a ſmaller degree, If 
the horſe has a cold, it will be proper to give him pectoral 
1 roper for . See Corp. 

ut if no ſymptom of a cold appears it will be nece 

after . a ſpare diet, < give him two or — 
purges, not only to remove the plethora or fulneſs, but at- 
tenuate and thin his blood, for which the following is re- 
commended, 

« Take of the fineſt ſoccotrine aloes, an ounce and a 
quarter; freſh jalap, two drams ; falt of tartar, three drams 
native cinnabar, or the cinnabar of antimony half an ounce ; 
make it into a ball with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of 
roſes or marſhmallows ; adding twenty or thirty drops of 
chemical oil of aniſeeds, making the whole into a ball, 
rolling it in liquorice-powder.” 

The purge may be made ſtronger or weaker by increaſ- 
ing or diminiſhing the jalap. Let this be repeated two or 
three times, and the horſe will probably recover, without 
a relapſe. Powder of antimony, or its preparations, as the 
liver, the crecus metallorum, its cinnabar, or the native cin- 
nabar, mixed with equal parts of gum guiacum, may be al- 
ſo given in ounce doſes, for three or four weeks to mend 
his blood, and take off its ſizineſs. Nor ſhould exerciſe, 
as ſoon as the horſe is able to bear it, be omitted, 

Whep a horſe drops down ſuddenly with hard riding, or 
violent driving, it in many reſpects reſembles an Ae - Ba 
and all the organs of the head are affected as in an apoplexy ; 
but as this proceeds only from the extraordinary rarefaction 
of the blood, and its rapid motion, whereby the ſmall veſ 
ſels of the brain, heart, and lungs, are fo extremely diſtend- 
ed as to cauſe an univerſal preſſure on the origin of the 
nerves ; the horſe by this means lofes all ſenſe and motion, 
and generally falls ſuddenly, eſpecially upon any ſudden ſtop; 
becauſe when the bodily motion ceaſes, the circulation of 
the blood in the veins is not accelerated in proportion to its 
pas from the arteries, which ſoon produces a ſuffocation 
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and a falling down, without ſenſe or motion. Inſtances of 
this kind are not uncommon, eſpecially in very hot weather, 
when the external heat adds greatly to the blood's motion 
and rarefaction. But as we ſuppoſe, in this caſe, little or no 
fault in the blood, except, perhaps, a plethora, or weakneſs 
of the veſlels, the quickeſt and readieſt remedy is bleeding; 
and unleſs the horſe dies with the violence of the fall, which 
ſometimes happens, or by burſting the ſmall veſſels of the 
brain or lungs, or happens through polipuſes in the heart 
or principal veins, he will ſoon riſe of himſelf, or without 
much help, and may be preſerved from ſuch accidents for 
the future, by better uſage. Gib/on on the Diſeaſes of Hor ſes. 
APPETITE, a certain painfut or uneaſy ſenſation, al- 
ways accompanied with a detire to eat or drink. 
orſes, more than moſt other creatures, are ſubject to 
diſeaſes of the ſtomach, particularly to a want of appetite, 
and a vitiated, or voracious appetite. 
Want of APPETITE is when a horſe feeds poorly, and is 
apt to mangle his hays or leave it in the rack, and at the ſame 


time gathers little fleſh, and his dung habitually ſoft, and of 
a pale colour, 


Theſe are evident ſigns of a relaxed conſtitution, where- 
in the weakneſs of the ſtomach and guts may have a very 
great ſhare. This habitual weakneſs may be either natu- 
ral and hereditary, or may be cauſed by ſome previous ill 
management; ſuch as too much ſcalded bran, or too much 
hot meat bf any kind, which relaxes the tone of the fto- 
mach or guts, and in the end produces a weak digeſtion, 
and conſequently a loſs of appetite. 

The beſt method to harden and recover ſuch horſes, is 
to give them gentle exerciſe in the open air, eſpecially in 
dry weather ; never to load their ſtomachs with large feeds, 
and to keep them as much as poſſible to a dry diet, indul- 
ging them now and then with a handful of beans among 
their oats ; but in caſe the horſe grows weak, and requires 
the help of phyſic, a few laxative purges like the following 
| ſhould be given: 

« Take ſoc:otrine aloes, fix drams; rhubarb in fine 
powder, two drams; ſaffron dried and powdered, one 
dram: make it into a ſtiff ball, with a ſufficient quantity 
of ſyrup of roſes, and add two drams of the elixir proprie- 
tatis, prepared with oil of ſulphur by the bell.“ 

This purge will work very gently, and bring the horſe 


to a better appetite, and ſtrengthen his digeſtion. It may 
be repeated once a week, or once in ten days: and, after 
the operation of each purge, 

« Take a large handfal of the raſpings or ſhavings of 
guaiacum, pomegranate bark, and balauſtines bruiſed, of 
each an ounce ; galangals and liquorice root fliced, of 
each half an ounce : let theſe be boiled in fix quarts of 
ſmiths' forge-water, to three piats; and while it is warm, 
infuſe in = decoction two drams of ſaffron, and half an 
ounce of diaſcordium.“ 

Let this be divided into two drinks, and give one after 
the purge has done working, and the other after two days 
intermiſſion; in cold weather the drinks ſhould be warmed 
before they are adminiſtered : the ſame may be complied 
with after the laſt purge, and repeated as often as may 
be neceſſary, continuing to give the horſe conſtant exer- 
ciſe in the open free air; and this will be the likelieſt me- 
thod to ſtrengthen ſuch horſes as are of weak relaxed con- 
ſtitutions. | | 

But where ſuch a habit is contracted by too much feed- 
ing, eſpecially on hot ſcalded diet, which is often the caſe 
of young horſes kept up for ſale, the beſt way is to bleed 
and purge ſuch horſes, and at the ſame time to rowel them 
in the belly ; for this ſort of feeding eaſily occaſions horſes 
to be lax, that have no natural diſpoſition to it ; for when 
they grow ſuddenly fat by ſuch management, the ſecretions 
from the guts become greaſy, which always cauſes weakneſs 
and relaxation in them, and often forms a proper nidus for 
the breeding of vermin; all which may be eaſily remedied 
by purging in the firſt place, and afterwards by proper ex- 
erciſe, and a clean diet, 

As for thoſe horſes that are of a hot fiery diſpoſition, and 
loſe their appetites by their heat and fretting, it is a caſe 
that cannot eaſily be remedied, becauſe of the natural in- 
flammatory diſpolitiag of their blood; the only method is 
to keep them to a cool diet while they are young, and, in 
country places, to let them run abroad, eſpecially where 
wy have ſtables and warm ranges, to keep them from the 
inclemency of the weather in winter; for theſe ſort of horſes 


are always tender, being, for the moſt part, extremely thin 
{kianed, and their "es 1 — 


of a thin texture, and eaſily put in 
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motion. For the ſame reaſon, the beſt way, in ſummer; 
is to bring them up in the day time, and only let them run 
abroad in the night, they being more hu with the flies 
than any other, which s them continually upon the fret, 
and hinders them from thriving. When ſuch horſes live 
till they are full aged, their heat and fierineſs often abates, 
ſo that they grow more uſeful ; but while they are young, 
they are more ſubject to inward impoſthumations than horſes 
of a cooler temperament; and theſe often kill them ſud- 
denly, or bring them into lingering conſumptive maladies; 
which in ſome meaſure may be prevented by the above me- 
thod. Gibſon on the Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

Vitiated, or Voracious APPETITE, is that where the ani- 
mal is always craving for meat. See FouL-FzepinG. 

APPLES. Nature has furniſhed us with only one ſort 
of this ſpecies of fruit, viz. the crab, common in woods and 
hedges. Linnæus, who knew all nature, takes no notice of 
the apple, as he conſidered it as no other than cultivated va- 
rieties of the pyrus malus, or crab; but we require not the 
aſſiſtance of botanic knowledge to convince us, that the nu- 
merous ſorts of fruit, which are cultivated by orchardmen 
and gardeners, are not natural ſpecies. Nature propagates 
and continues its own ſpecies by ſeed. But the ſeeds of a 
given ſpecies, or rather variety of apples, will not produce 
apples of the ſame kind, but a number of different kinds, 
moſt of them, probably, reſembling the wood-crab, rather 
than the apple which produced them, let its richneſs and 
flavour be what they may. Indeed repeatedly ſowing the 
ſeeds of the ſeedling in common foil, the common crab 
would, no doubt, be produced. 

The fact ſeems to be, that fruit is not naturally a permanent 
ſpecihc character; even the native wild crab is ſubject to 
infinite variety in colour, ſhape, and flavour; but by art 
the qualities of fruit may be identically preſerved. 

The buſineſs, therefore, of the improvers of fruit is to 
catch at ſuperior accideatal varieties, and having raiſed 
them by cultivation, to the higheſt degree of perfection they 
are capable of, to preſerve them in that ſtate by artificial 
propagation, 

The law of Nature, however, though it ſuffers man to 
improve the fruits which are given us, appears tohaveſet 
bounds to his art; and to have numbered the years of þ:s 
creations. Artificial propagation cannot preſerve the vati- 
eties in perpetuity. A time arrives, when they can be no 
longer propagated with ſucceſs. All the old fruits, which 
raiſed the fame of the liquors of this country, are now loſt ; 
or are ſo far on the decline, as to be deemed irrecoverable. 

The redſtreak is given up; the celebrated ſtire apple is 
going off; and the ſquaſh pear, which has probably furniſh- 
ed this country with more champaign than was ever import- 
ed into it, can no longer be got to flouriſh : the ſtocks can- 
ker and are unproductive, In Yorkſhire, fimilar circum- 
{ſtances have taken place: ſeveral old fruits, which were 
productive within recollection, are loſt : the ſtocks cankered 
and the trees would no longer come to bear. 

The duration of varieties may, however, depend much 
upon management. For although Nature wills that the 
ſame wood, or the ſame ſet of ſap-veſſels (for the wood 
which is 2 by grafting is, in reality, no more than 
a protruſion of the graft,—an extenſion of the original 
ſtock) ſhall, in time, loſe its fecundity ; yet, it is probable, 
that the ſame art which eſtabliſhes a variety, may ſhorten or 
prolong its duration, Much may depend upon the ſtock, 
and much upon the health of the tree, and the age of the 
wood, from which the graft is taken. Or, perhaps, the 
canker (which ſeems to be the natural deſtroyer of varieties) 
3 checked. But of theſe in their places. 

he popular idea among orchardmen is, that the decline 
of the old fruits is owing to a want of freſh grafts from 
abroad from . Normandy under a notion, that the high- 
eſt-flavoured apples grow there, in a ſtate of Nature, as the 
crab in this iſland, | 

Thar the firſt fruits of our anceſtors were fetched from 
the continent is highly probable. But it is equally proba- 
ble, that the ſorts which were originally imported, have 
long ago been loſt ; and that the numerous varieties, we are 
at preſent poſſeſſed of, were raiſed from the ſeed, in this 
country, Miller, whoſe extenſive practice and cennexions 
enabled him to be an adequate judge of this ſubject, ſpeaks 
of them as ſuch, After enumerating ſome French apples, 
he ſays, “ the ſorts, which are above-mentioned, are what 
have been introduced from France ; but there are not above 
two or three of them which are much eſteemed in Eng- 


land ; viz. the French rennette, the rennette - griſe, and the 
E violet 
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violet apple z the other being early fruit, which do not keep 


long and their fleſh is generally meally, ſo that they do not 
deſerve to be p ated z as we have many better fruits in 
England, which [4 next mention: and in mentioning 
the golden pippin, one of the firſt apples we know, either 
for the table or the cider preſs, he ſays © the golden pippin 
is a fruit- peculiar to England. There are few countries 
abroad where this ſucceeds well,” | 

The ſtire apple is generally underſtood to be a“ kernel 
fruit:“ and the Haglbe crab, whoſe fame as a cider fruit is 
little inferior to that of the ſtire, is ſtill traceable to the pa- 
rent ſtock. The original tree is ſtill in being. 

It is probable, however, that many of our preſent fruits 
have not been produced from our own native crab; but 
from the apples which were originally imported. Never- 
theleſs, it is more than probable, that ſome of the higher- 
flavoured, firmer fruits, as the golden pippin, have been 
raiſed, by cultivation, from the native ſpecies. The pro- 
ceſs is ſimple and eaſy: and a young man of ingenuity and 
enterpriſe, and in a proper ſituation, might be leſs ratio- 
nally employed, than in improving this ſpecies of his coun- 
try's produce. 

Ele&, among the native ſpecies, individuals of the high- 
eſt flavour. Sow the ſeeds in a highly enriched ſeed-bed, 
in the manner which will be deſcribed. Select, from 
among the ſeedlings, the plants whoſe woc d and leaves wear 
the moſt apple-like appearance. Tranſplant theſe, into a 
rich deep foil, in a genial ſituation, and at diſtances which 
will be mentioned ; letting them remain in this nurſery un- 
til they begin to bear. 

With the ſeeds of the faireſt, richeſt, and beſt-flayoured 
fruit, repeat this proceſs. And, at the fame time, or in due 
ſeaſ-n, engraft the wood which produced this fruit, on that 
of the richeſt, ſweeteſt, beſt · flavoured apple: repeating 
this operation; and transferring the ſubje&t, under im- 
provement, from one tree and fort to another, as richneſs, 
flavour, or firmneſs may require. Continuing this double 
mode of improvement, until the defired fruit be obtained. 

T here has, no doubt, been a period, when the improve- 
ment of the apple and the pear was attended to in this coun- 
try. And ſhould not the ſame ſpirit of improvement revive, 
it is probable, that the country will, in a courſe of years, 
be left deſtitute of the valuable kinds of theſe two ſpecies of 
friut : which, though they may in ſome degree be deemed 
objects of luxury, long cuſtom ſeems to have ranked among 
the neceſlarics of life. 

Having thus endeavoured to convey a general idea of the 
nature and propagation of varieties, it will be proper to 
enumerate ſome of the moſt celebrated of thoſe which are 
now in cultivation, in theſe counties :—to deſcribe, or 
ven enumerate, all the preſent varieties of orchard fruit 
would be impoſſible. They are without number. In He- 
refordſhire, more particularly, a very conſiderabe propor- 
tion of the fruit which is grown is © kernel fruit;“ pro- 
duced from trees that have been raiſed from the ſeed ; and 
which have never been grafted. Conſequently each tree is 
a ſeparate variety ; bearing the name, perhaps, of its plan- 
ter, or of the © ground” it grows in. 

There are, nevertheleſs, numbers which are univerſally 
known ; and ſome of them ſufficiently celebrated to be en- 
titled to notice. 

Of apples, the ſtire ſtands firſt in eſtimation. The 
fruit of this variety is ſomewhat below the middle ſize. The 
form rather flat. The colour a pale yellowiſh white, with 
ſometimes a faint bluſh on one ſide. The fleſh tolerabl 
firm. The flavour, when fully ripe, fine. It is deemed, 
by moſt people, a tolerably good eating apple. The cider, 
which is produced from it, in a ſoil that is adapted to it, is 
rich, highly flavoured, and of a good body :;—its price fre- 

uently fourfold that of common ſale cider. The thin lime- 

one {oils on the margin of the foreſt of Dean, are ſaid to 
produce the richeſt ſtire cider. The tree which bears this 
apple is of a ſingular growth :—remarkably . beeſom head- 
ed: —throwing out numerous, ſtraight, luxuriant, upward 
ſhoots, from the crown; taking the form of a willow pol- 
lard ; running much, to wood ; and, in deep ſoils, growing 
to a great ſize before it become fruitful. 
There is an apple called the red ſtire; but it has no pe- 
culiar affinity with the true ſtire. In Herefordſhire, about 
Marcle, I met with a “ yellow ſtire”—and on the foreſt 
there is the © kernel ſtire :''—both of them probably kernel 
iruits, which, bearing ſome likeneſs of the true ſtire, have 
had its name improperly given them. 

The Hagloe crab is, at preſent, next in eſteem, It has 


| to ſome hea 
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already been mentioned, that this — is traceable to the 
original ſeedling. It was produced, about ſeventy vears 
ago, in a nurſery among other ſtocks raiſed from the ſeed, 
by Mr. Bellamy of Hagloe, in Gloceſterſhire, grandfather 
of the preſerit Mr. Bellamy, near Roſs in Herefordſhire j 
who draws from it (that is, from trees grafted with ſcions 
from this parent ſtock) a liquor, which, for richneſs, fla- 
vour, and price on the ſpot, exceeds, perhaps, every other 
fruit liquor, which nature and art have produced. He has 
been offered ſixty guineas for a hogſhead (about 110 gal- 
lons) of this liquor. He has likewiſe been offered bottle 
for bottle of wine or ſpirituous liquors, the beſt to be pro- 
duced ; and this without freight, duty, or even a mile of 
carriage to enhance its original price. 

This fruit, while growing, is nearly white ; when fully 
ripe it has a elo wih caſt; ſometimes freckled with red 
on one ſide, like the common white crab. The ſize about 
that of the ſtire apple ; but the form more oblong. T he 
fleſh remarkably ſoft and woolly, but not dry; being fur- 
niſhed with a ſheer, but, when fully ripe, ſweet juice ; 
which, however, is much ſmaller in proportion to the quan- 
tity of fibrous matter, than that of moſt other apples. The 
flavour, when ripe, reſembles that of the caſhew apple of 
the Weſt-Indies; and, what is remarkable, the texture of 
the fleſh is not unſimilar to the pulp of that fruit. The ci- 


der, notwithſtanding the ſheerneſs of the juice, is, when 


properly manufactured, fingularly rich; and notwithſtand- 
ing the faint ſmell of the apple, is highly flavoured : and, 
what is equally remarkable, the liquor is of the higheſt co- 
lour, notwithſtanding the paleneſs of the fruit. 

The golden pippin is in high eſtimation as a cider apple; 
and may rank as the third of this diſtrict. It is more ge- 
nerally known than the Hagloe crab, and, at public market, 
its liquor, I believe, is generally next in price to that of 
the ſtire apple. | 

The old red-ftreak is yet in being. A few old trees are 
ſtill remaining. The fruit ſmall, roundiſh, of a pale yellow 

round, with numerous faint red-ſtreaks. The fleſh firm, 
Full of juice, and, when ripe, finely flavoured ; a palatable 
eating apple. "The cider, at preſent, is not, I believe, in 
particular eſtimation : little if any genuine redſtreak cider 
is now made. It never was, I be ieve, equal to that of 
either of the preceding apples. The tree of this apple is of 
a ſingularly awkward growth; Crooked, reclining, rag- 
ged and unſightly. 

The woodcock is another favourite old cider fruit. But 
is now going off: many old trees, however, are ſtill left in 
the diſtrict. The fruit is much larger than any of the pre- 
ceding ſorts : above the middle ſiæe. The form ſomewhat 
oblong ; with a long ſtalk, ſet on in a peculiar manner; 
feigned to reſemble the woodcock's beak (hence the name). 
The colour that of the redſtreak, with the addition of ſome 
dark blood-red ſtreaks on one fide. The fleth remarkably 
fine; equally fit for culinary purpoſes and for cider. The 
tree large and ſtrongly teatured ; forming large boughs in 
the pear-tree manner. 

Other favourite cider apples, at preſent, are : 

The muſt :;—an old favourite fruit, of which three ſorts 
are enumerated, 

The pauſon :—a middle- ſized, green apple. 

The royal wilding :—a large white apple. 

The dymmock red e red. 

The coccagee : above the middle ſize: greeniſh white, 
with an orange bluſh :—well fleſhed, and highly flavoured. 

Ruſſets, of various kinds, are in good eſteem : particu- 
larly the Longney ruſſet. 

romley, — red crab, queening, —all of them 
large red apples, —are in good eſtimation for cider. Mar- 
all's Rural Economy of Glouceſter /hire. 

Mr. Young in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. vii. has 
a letter from Mr. Gullet of Exeter, which recommends the 
following method to effectually deſtroy the inſet that pre- 
vents the bloſſoms of apples and other fruit trees from pro- 
ducing fruit. Theſe inſects are depoſited in their egg-ſtate 
by a fly, in the bud of the apple, or bloſſom, at its firſt 
opening, and they ſoon become a maggot, which exhauſt 
the nouriſhment of the bloſſom, which with the lighteſt 
touch will fall off, It is ſtrongly reoommended to ſet fire 
of wet ſtraw, weeds, or any other like matter 
on the windward fide of the garden or orchard, viz. if the 
wind is eaſt, let the fumigation be from that point, ſo that the 
ſmoak from the heaps may blow through the tree for ſome 
days. The expence attending will be very trifling, conſi- 
dering the beneficial effects of it, as it will not only deſtroy 


the 
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the inſects for the preſent, but prevent them from depoſiting 
their eee The heat and aſhes will likewiſe contribute to 
the en of the ſoil, the, ſweetneſs of the paſture, and 
the growth and vigour of. the trees for future bearings. 

APRIL, the fourth month of the civil year, conſiſting 
of thirty days. | | 

This month is the beſt month, if the weather be dry, to 
ſow barley and white oats, to deſtroy weeds, and to 
fallow land: ? | 

Fell the timber you intend to bark, if the ſpring be for- 
ward: cleanſe and rid your coppices, and preſerve them 
from cattle : keep geeſe and ſwine out of commons and 
* and water new planted trees, if the weather prove 


1 Pick up ſtones on the new ſown land: ſow hemp and 
ax. | | 
Cleanſe ditches, and get in your manure that lies in the 
ſtreets or lanes, or lay it in heaps. 

Set oſiers, willows, and other aquatics, before they are 
too forward, and alſo ſlips of roſemary or lavender. 

You may throughout this month ſow clover graſs, ſaint- 
foin, and a French and other graſſes, or hays: plant mad- 
der, and be ſelling your winter-fed cattle, Mortimer's Huſ- 
bandry. | 


AQUATICS, or aquatic plants, ſuch plants and trees 


as grow in water. 

Thus, the willow, oſier, water - creſſes, brook- limes, 
&c. are aquatics. | 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of the Midland 
Counties, ſays, that he dreſſed lands with the aquatic 
manure, (raiſed two or three years before, out of a fiſh- pool, 
and afterwards turned up into a heap of digeſts), the reſt 
of the piece being manured with yard dung ; the quantity 
of each about eight loads an acre. The two lands dreſſed 
with the aquatic manure, were obvioully the better crop of 
turnips. The plants were not more numerous, but they 
were larger a | cleaner-ſ{kinned ; and what is remarkable, 
while the crop of the piece in general was full of catlock 
and chickweed, (which aroſe ſince the hoeing) the two 
lands were, in a manner, entirely free from thoſe weeds, 

ARABLE land, ſuch land as is tilled, or cultivated for 
the production of corn. 

ARAIRE, the name of a ſmall plough uſed in Provence 
and Languedoc, in France. | 

It conſiſts of a ground wriſt, a, 5, (Plate I. fig. 3.) 
from three to four feet long, ending in a point towards 5. 
The under part of this wriſt inſtead of being flat, is form- 
ed into a 9 which extends the whole length of it. 

This ground wriſt, at the end a, terminates in a ſtrong 
tenon fixed ina large mortiſe, formed at the extremity d of 
the beam d e, and is beſides faſtened to the beam by two 
iron * hts F g, which have a head at g, and going 
throug the beam are keyed at f : the diſtance between the 
under part of the beam about /, and the upper part of the 
ground wriſt towards g, is about fifteen inches. Inſtead 
of theſe uprights there is ſometimes put a piece of ſharpen- 
ed wood or iron, as repreſented by the pricked line h g, 
which ſerves inſtead of a coulter. 

On the upper part of the ground wriſt is fixed a large 
iron ſhare 4 þ (fig. 4.) the part di, is received into the 
ſame mortiſe of the extremity 4 (fg. 3.) in which the 
tenon of the ground wriſt is faſtened; and the wings of 
the ſhare E / (tig. 4.) reſt upon the iron uprights F g 


(fg. 3. | 

On the hindermoſt part of this plough is a ſingle lever 
md (fig. 3.) which ſerves for a handle: at the end 4, 
where it is bent, it enters, as well as the ground wriſt and 
ſhare, into the great mortiſe d, at the end of the beam; and 
the whole is ſecured with wedges. The handle ſometimes 
conſiſts of two pieces lapped one over the other, as at u, 
to lengthen or ſhorten it, according to the height of the 
ploughman. | 

By means of the wedges juſt mentioned, the angle which 
the (round wriſt forms with the beam, may be altered at 
pleaſure, which makes it plough more or leſs wy At 
the hinder parts of the ground wriſts are two earth boards, 
faſtened at o, by a ſtrong wooden pin, which paſſes through 
both the boards and the ground wriſt, 

The beam d, V e, which from eight to ten feet long, has 
an iron bolt at the end e, which enters with great eaſe into 
a large mortiſe made at the extremity g, of the piece of 
wood 4 5 , intended to paſs between the oxen, and to 
which their harneſs is to be faſtened. When a ſingle horſe 
is uſed in the plough, a ſhaft is ſubſtituted inſtead of the 


little earth boards þ 


| piece of wood 4 5 r, ind faſtened to the end of the beam 7, 
by an iron ringlet. ” ;® : £2 
It is evident that this plough goes a greater or leſs depth; 
according as the , draught is more. or leſs raiſed, The 
ploughman, as has been already obſerved, can alter the an- 
gle which the ground wriſt forms with the beam, by means 
of the wedges he drives into the mortiſe of the beam, which 
receives both the ground wriſt and handle. But theſe di- 
rections not being ſufficiently exact, it is neceſſary that the 
ploughman ſhould lean on the handle m, when it cuts too 
deep, and raiſe it when it makes too ſhallow a furrow: this 
labour is ſo conſtant, that were the plough to work in a 
ſtrong ſoil, the ploughman could not ſupport it. The two 

Þ turn over to the right and left the 
earth that has been looſened by the ſhare; but this is not 
done ſo regularly as when there is but one earth-board; 
which throws the earth into the furrows before made, as 
faſt as it comes out of that which the plough is forming : 
it is however certiin, that the ground wriſt being ridged, 
the ploughman always reſts it on one fide, which — 
the greater part of the earth to be thrown one way 

heſe ploughs having no coulters, the earth is not cut 
vertically at all: for neither the piece of ſharpened wood, 
nor the ſheath which joins the ground wriſt to the beam, 
and which is placed a little before the ſmall iron bars f, g, 
can be eſteemed a coulter. 'The bar repreſented by the 
pricked line g, may ſerve inſtead of a coulter, but it muſt 
then be made of iron; and in this caſe the coulter would be 
"oy improperly ſituated, for it ſhould by rights be before 
tae re. . ; 
Theſe ploughs are very convenient to uſe among trees, 
or in vineyards; they may alſo ſerve to ſtir the ground in 
the intervals between the rows of ſaint-foin and lucerne ; 
but then ſhould be rather called cultivators, than ploughs. 
Du Hamel's Elemens d' Agriculture. 

ARCHIMEDES's ſcrew, a kind of ſpiral pump, for 
raiſing water, ſo called from Archimedes, its inventor, 

It conſiſts of a long cylinder, with a hollow pipe, tube, 
or groove coiled round, as repreſented on Plate I. fig. 5. 
where A B ſhews the cylinder, and C D the tube open at 
each end. It is placed in an oblique poſition to the hori- 
zon, with the lower end in the water to be raiſed, and the 
other ſupported by the pivot below the winch J K, by which 
the tube and cylinder are turned round, , 

As ſoon as the ſcrew is immerſed in the water, it imme- 


 diately riſes therein by the orifice C, to the level of the ſur- 
face of the water E 


; and if the point of the ſpiral tube, 
which in the beginning of the motion is coincident with the 
ſurface of the water, happens not to be on the lower {ide of 
the cylinder, the water will, upon the motion of the ſcrew, 
move on the ſpiral tube, till it comes to the point which is 
on the other fide, and coincident with the ſurface of the 
water; when it is arrived at that point, as ſuppoſe at O, it 
cannot afterwards poſſeſs any part of the ſpiral, but that 
which is upon the loweſt part of the cylinder ; for it cannot 
move from O towards H or G, becauſe they are ſituated 
higher above the horizon; and ſince this will conſtantly be 
the caſe, after the water in the ſpiral has obtained the point 
O, it is plain that it muſt always be on the under part of 
the cylinder. | 

But becauſe the cylinder is in motion, every part of the 
ſpiral ſcrew from O to D, will by degrees ſucceed to eve- 
ry part thereof from O to D, as it comes on the lower fide ; 
that is, it muſt aſcend on the lower part of the cylinder 
through all the length of the pipe, till it comes to the ori- 
fice at D, where it will run out, as having nothing farther 
to ſupport it. a 

This engine may be very uſeful in raiſing water, foul 
with ſand, &c. as the leathers of pumps will be ſoon de- 
ſtroyed by theſe particles. And it was ien this reaſon 
that induced the ingenious Mr. Smeaton to erect a machine 
of this kind in the gardens of her royal highneſs the princeſs 
dowager of Wales, at Kew, where it is worked by horſes, 
and Hopes all the ponds, &c. in that extenſive garden 
with water. A machine of this kind, turned by a wind- 
mill, might be of great uſe in draining lands in ſeveral parts 
of England, as it is not ſubject to be out of order, and might 
be made to raiſe a very large quantity of water to a ſmall 
height. We ſhall deſcribe. ſeveral other contrivances for 
this purpoſe when we come to treat of draining of lands, 
there being many very curious and uſeful engines of this 
kind depoſited in the machine room of the ſociety for the 
encouragement of arts, &c. See the article DRAINING of 
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ARCHIMEDES's ſcrew, is an engine of great uſe, for | The great AgyEnT, contains ten perches of twenty-two 


raiſing water a few feet high. The beſt way of making it 
is, not with a hollow pipe coiled round the ſhaft or axis, 
which would be liable to many accidents, but-by cutting a 
ſpiral groove about an inch deep, und the ſame wide, round 
the axis, and extending near the whole length of it. Nar- 
row boards of oak are fitred to the groove, and made to 


join very cloſe to each other ſideways. They are then 
ſawed off very even, and to the ſame height above the ſhaft, 
and narrow 


boards, cloſe jointed, nailed upon the tops 

of the oaken boards, forming a hollow cylinder, which is 
bound with iron hoops. , One end of this cylinder bein 
dipped in the water, the other end is raiſed the intend 

height, and by 8 cylinder or barrel round, the 
water is raiſed, as re explained. If the barrel was 
raiſed perpendicular, the engine would have no effect, for 
no water would be raiſed. In general, the higher the up- 
per end of the engine is raiſed, it diſcharges the leſs water, 
and is the eaſier worked: the beſt poſition is to place it ob- 
liquely, ſo that the barrel makes an angle about 45 degrees 
from the perpendicular. 

Sometimes this engine is made with only a ſingle ſpiral par- 
tition or thread; and ſometimes with a Jouble one, which 
is found to raiſe more water than the fingle : but when 
there are three ſuch parallel threads in the barrel, it does 
not raiſe ſo much water as with two. 

This engine is liable to few accidents, and if well con- 
ſtructed, pitched within and without, and kept in a houſe, 
or under a d 
with very little repairing. 

The barrel may be made a little wider at the upper end 
than at the lower, that goes in the water, which anſwers 
two purpoſes ; one is, that if the water is foul, the mud, 
ſand, and gravel, is not apt to ſtick by the way in rifing, as 
it might do, if the barrel was a cylinder, equal in diameter 
throughout its whole length. And by making the barrel a 
little conical, the iron hoops take the better hold, and draw 
the joints of the covering boards the cloſer. "Theſe boards 
may be of deal, for lightneſs. , 

The quantity of water that a ſcrew engine will raiſe, de- 
pends upon various circumſtances, the number of threads 
in the barrel, its ſize, elevation, &c. In general, if an en- 
gine of two threads, is 18 feet long in the barrel, is eleva- 
ted to an angle of 45 degrees, it will throw out all the wa- 
ter that ſprings up in a ſurface of from two to three thouſand 
fquare feet; and will keep a pond, or bottom of a lock or 
fluice, dry _— for men to ſtand in and repair it: this, 

"however, is to be underſtood, where the bottom and ſides 
of the pond is of a pretty cloſe ſoil: for if the ſoil is ve 
ſandy, gravelly, and porous, the water will force throug 
. ſuch a ſoil too faſt, for one ſuch yn to keep the pond 
dry; * 18 feet long is the largeſt ſcrew engine common- 
ly made. 
f The engines of this ſize are worked with horſes, proper 
wheel-work being fixed to the upper end of the ſhaft for 
that purpoſe. Twelve horſes are neceſſary to turn it, four 
each time; and ſometimes ſixteen horſes are neceſſary. 
There are frequently ſmaller ſcrew engines made, to 
turned by men, with a crank or bent handle, at which four 
or five men can work at once, and the men changed eve 
four hours : theſe anſwer very well where the water to be 
raiſed is in ſmaller quantity. Theſe engines raiſe the wa- 
ter about four, five, and ſometimes fix feet high, and throw 
it over a bank or wall. 

ARDERS, fallowings, or plowings of land. 

AROMATIC, an epithet applied to ſuch plants, and 
other * as yield a fine fragrant ſmell, and have a warm 
ſpicy taſte. 

N RPENT, the French name for an acre. See Ack. 

We have already obſerved, under the article acre, that the 
French arpent contains 100 perches of twenty-two French 
ſquare feet, which is equal to about one acre and three 

quarters of a rood Engliſh meaſure. But it may be neceſſary 
to add here, that the French have three different arpents, 
diſtinguiſhed by the epithets little, middle, and great arpent. 

The /ittle ARPENT contains 100 perches of eighteen feet 
and a half ſquare; conſequently its ſuperficial meaſure is 

French feet, equal to 34,603 feet, or three roods, 
even perches, and twenty-ſeven feet Engliſh meaſure, 

The middle ARPENT conſiſts alſo of 100 perches, twen- 
ty feet ſquare, which makes 40,000 French feet ſuperficial 
meaſure ; equal to 42,720 feet, or three rood, thirty. ſix 
perches, and 149 feet Engliſh meaſure. 


ſhed when not in uſe, will laſt a long time, 


| 


or when he falls into a natural purging, which thoſe 


ſquare perches. Sze the article ACRE. ; 
_ ARTIFICIAL GRASSES, ſuch as are introduced in- 
to the field with great care, and cultivated afterwards with 
much diligence, Such as burnet, clover, lucern, faint - 
foin, ray-graſs, ſpurry, &c. See the method of cultivating 
each under its-proper article, 

ARTIFICIAL PASTURE, ſuch lands as are properly cul- 
tivated and ſown with the above plants, or any other that 
yield a great deal of fodder far cattle. 

ARTIFICIAL PonDs. See PonDs. 

ASCARIDES, ſmall worms common in horſes, reſem- 
bling needles, fome of them white, and ſome of an azure 
colour, with flattiſh heads. They are often called needle- 
worms by the farriers. 

"Theſe worms are very troubleſome, and hard to be root- 
ed out, and expoſe horſes to frequent gripes, and other fret- 
ting uneaſy diſorders in the guts. They breed at all times 
of — and often when one brood is deſtroyed, another 
ſucceeds. They are not mortal; but when a horſe is peſ- 
tered with this ſort of vermin, though he will go through 
his buſineſs tolerably well, and ſometimes feed heartily, 
yet he always looks Jean and jaded ; his hair ſtares as if he 
was ſurfeited, and nothing he eats makes him thrive ; he 
often ſtrikes his hind-feet againſt his belly, which ſhews 
where his grievance lies, and is ſometimes griped, but 
without the violent ſymptoms that attend a cholic or ſtran- 
gary z for he never rolls or tumbles, but only ſhews unea- 
ineſs, and generally lays himſelf down quietly on bis belly 
for a little while, and hen gets up and falls a feeding ; but 
the ſureſt ſign is when he voids them with his dung. 

Theſe ſmall worms ſometimes come away in great num- 
bers with a purge, and ſome horſes get clear of them by 
purges only; but this does not often happen; for the horſes 
that breed aſcarides are above all others, ſubject to lime and 
wormy matter. They ſeem to have their lodgment about 
the —— of the ſmall guts, near the ſtomach, among 
the concocted aliment or chyle, both from their colour, the 
ſymptoms of the gripes, and the ſudden fits of ſickneſs theſe 
horſes are often ſeized with, which ſometimes make them 
abruptly leave off their food, for a few minutes, and fall 
greedily to it again as ſoon as the fick fit is over. They 
are ſeldom ſeen, except when a horſe has had a purge Face 

rſes 


are often ſubject to, and then they come away in very 
great numbers, with much ſlime and naſtineſs. They not 
only make a horſe grow lean, and look ſurfeited, but in 
opening his mouth, one may perceive a more _ ordinary 
languid whiteneſs, and a 11 ſmell, from the want of 
thoſe due ſupplies of blood — nouriſhment, which give a 
livelineſs to the colour that is always perceivable in ſound 
vigorous horſes; ſo that whatever be the primary cauſe, 
theſe worms ſeem, in a great meaſure, to proceed from a 
vitiated appetite, and a weak digeſtion, which renders them 
the more difficult to be 1 for which reaſon recourſe 
muſt be firſt had to mercurials, and after theſe, to ſuch 
things as are proper to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote di- 
geſtion, and give a better tone to the ſolids, 

To a horſe, therefore, that is troubled with theſe ſmall, 


ry | white, or azure coloured worms, the following method 


may be obſerved : 

« 'Take of calomel that has been often ſublimed and well 
prepared, two drams; diapente half an ounce ; make it in- 
to a ball, with a ſufficient quantity of conſerve of worm« 
wood, or of rue, and give it in the morning, keeping the 
horſe from meat and water four hours before, and four 
hours after taking it.“ Jo 

The next morning adminiſter the following purge, tak- 
ing great care to keep the horſe from wet, or from any 
thing that may e him to catch cold : 

„Take Barbadoes, or plantation alloes, one ounce ; ſalt 
of tartar, two drams ; freſh ginger rated, a dram and a 
half ; oil of amber a middling ay, : make the whole in- 
to a ball with flour or liquorice powder.“ 

This purge may be worked off in the ſtable with warm 
water, which is much the ſafeſt way when mercurials are 
given, The calomel ball and purge may be repeated in ſux 
or eight days; and again in fix or eight days more. 

en a horſe has gone through a courſe of theſe mer- 
curial purges, let the following drink be given two or three 
times a week, and continued till the horſe begins to thrive 
and look healthful : 


« Take rue, camomile flowers, and horehound, of each 
, 2 handfulz 


A 
a handful ; galangals, bruiſed in a mortar, three drams 
liquorice. root, ſliced, two drams : boil it in a quatt or 
three pints of forge- water hve or fix minutes, in a covered 
veſſel, and keep it covered till cold: then ftrain it through 


a piece of coarſe canvas, and give it in the morning upon 
an empty ſtomach.” Gib/on on the Diſeaſes of Hor ſes. 


ASH, or ASH-TREE. There are ſeveral ſpecies of 


the aſh-tree cultivated by curious perſons for the ſake of 
variety; but what deſerves attention in a work of this kind, 
is the common aſh, called by botaniſts fraxinus foliolis 


ſerratis, floribus apetalis ; and is ſo well known as to need 


no deſcription. 

This tree propagates itſelf in plenty by the ſeeds which 
ſcatter in the autumn; ſo that when the ſeeds happen to 
fall in places where cattle do not come, there will be plen- 
ty of plants come up in the ſpring ; but when any perſon 
is deſirous of raiſing a quantity of the trees, the ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, and then the plants will 
come up in the following ſpring ; but if the ſeeds are kept 
out of the ground till ſpring, the plants will not come up 
till the year after; the ground therefore ſhould be kept 
clean all the ſummer where they are ſown and not difturbed, 
leſt the ſeeds ſhould be turned out of the ground, or buried 
too deep to gibw. 

When the plants are come up, they muſt be kept clean 
from weeds during the ſummer; and, if they make good 
progreſs in the ſeed-bed, they will be fit to tranſplant by 
the following autumn ; ſome ground ſhould, therefore, 
be prepared to receive them; and as ſoon as their leaves 
begin to fall, they ſhould be tranſplanted. In taking of them 
up, care ſhould be taken not to break or tear off their roots; 
to prevent which they ſhould be taken up with a ſpade, and 
not drawn up, as is frequently practiſed; for as many of 
the plants which riſe firſt from ſeeds will out- ſtrip the others 
in their growth, ſo it is frequently practiſed, to draw up 
the largeſt plants, and leave the former- to grow a year 


_— before they are tranſplanted : and to avoid, hurting | 


thoſe that are left, the others are drawn out by hand, and. 
thereby many of their roots are torn off. or broken. It 
is, therefore, much the better way to take all up, little or big, 
together, and tranſplant them out, placing the large ones 
together in rows, and the ſmall ones by themſelves. The 
rows ſhould be three feet aſunder, and the plants a foot and 
a half diſtance in the rows, In this nurſery they ſhould 
remain two years, by which time they will be — enough 
to plant where they are to remain, for the younger they ate 
planted out the larger they will grow; ſo that where they 
are deſigned for w they ſhould be planted very young ; 
nor ſhould the ground where they are raiſed be better than 
that where they are deſigned to grow, For when plants are 
raiſed in good land, and afterwards pA anted into worſe, they 
very rarely thrive; ſo that it is much the better method to 
make the nurſery upon a part of the ſame land, where the 
trees are deſigned to be planted, and then a ſufficient num- 
ber of the trees may be left ſtanding upon the ground, and 
theſe will outſtrip thoſe which are removed, and grow to a 
larger ſize, 

here people live in the neighbourhood of aſh- trees, 
they may ſupply themſelves with plenty of ſelf-ſown plants, 
provided cattle are not ſuffered to graze on the land; for if 
cattle can come at them, they w'll eat off the young plants, 
and not ſuffer them to grow ; but where the ſoods fall in 
hedges, and are protected by buſhes, the plants will come 
up and thrive : in theſe hedges the trees are frequently per- 
mitted to grow till they have deſtroyed the hedge, for there 
is ſcarce any tree ſo hurtful to all kinds of vegetables as the 
aſh, which robs every plant of its nouriſhment within the 
reach of its roots, and ſhould therefore never be ſuffered to 
grow in hedge-rows ; for they not only kill the hedge, but 
impoveriſh corn, or whatever is ſown near them. Nor 
ſhould any aſh-trees be permitted to grow near paſture 
grounds, for if any of the cows eat of the leaves or ſhoots 
of the aſh, all the butter that is made of their milk will be 
rank, and of little or no value. In all good dairy coun- 
tries therefore they never ſuffer any aſh-trees to grow. 

If the wood of theſe trees be rightly managed, it will turn 
greatly to the advantage of its owner ; for by the under- 
wood, which will be fit to cut every eight or ten years, 
there will be a continual income more than ſufficient ry © 
the rent of the ground, and all other charges; and till 
there will be a ſtock preſerved for timber, which in a few 
years will be worth forty or fifty ſhillings per acre. 

The aſh delights in a moiſt ſoil, and will thrive even in 
an undrained moory ſituation. Even thoſe with oſiers will 


> 


ASH 


vie with them, Ir is a thirſty plant. The ground under 
an aſh is obſerved to be always comparatively dry; and it is 
probably from this abſorbent nature, that it is ſo great an 
enemy to the herbaceous tribe. Turneps, a ſucculent plant, 
ſtarves under the aſh ; and corn never thrives in its neigh- 
bourhood, Clover, however, ſeems to be an exception 
to this theory. It is nevertheleſs ap undoubted fact, that 
the aſh is a deſtructive enemy on arable land; and it is 
highly improper to plant it in hedges, It ought to be 
planted in waſte nooks and corners ; or, perhaps, for two 
reaſons, on improveable ſwamps, and on the ſpringy ſides 
of hills: it would be rendering them uſeful as ſites of plan- 
tations ; and 5 by its abſorbent nature would render 
them firm. If the tree gets diſbarked, though its appear- 
ance ſhould be flouriſhing on its being felled, the roots will 
be found decayed, and the ſtem at the bottom a compleat 
ſhell; and therefore ought not in point of profit to be ſuf- 
fered to ſtand. This tree, when it ſtands amongſt the firs 
and Jarches, if planted cloſe, will grow tbo tall and ſlender, 
but thrive well when planted alone. They are frequently 
known to have thrived for at leaſt ninety years, as may be 
obſerved by their rings. Of the firſt ten years as well of 
the laſt ten the growth has been low. Intermediate years 
the different thickneſs of the rings in different years were 
ſtriking, as obſerved by Mr. Marthall in his Rural Econo- 
my of the Midland Counties. , ? | 

This timber is of excellent uſe to the wheel-wrights 
and cart-wrights for ploughs, axle-trees, fellies of wheels, 
dairy-utenſils, harrows, oars, blocks for pullies, and many 
other purpoſes. 

The beſt ſeaſon for felling theſe trees is from Novem- 
ber to February; for if it be done either too early in the 
autumn, or too early in the ſpring, the timber will be 
ſubject to be infeſted with worms, and other inſects : 
but for lopping of pollards the ſpring is preferable for all 
ſoft wood. Miller's Gard. Dif. 

ASHES, the earthy particles of combuſtible ſubſtances 
remaining after they have been burnt. 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. I. by an 
experiment, approves of charcoal-aſhes in preference to 
powdered charcoal itſelf. By another experiment, wood- 
aſhes mixed with mud, he ſays, are ſuperior to aſhes alone, 
and four times better than mud alone, as a manure. In vol, 
II. he fays wood-aſhes appear to be a moſt powerful ma- 
nure. In a neighbourhood abounding with vitriolic acid, 
they more than neutralize that ſalt; they furniſh beſides the 
food of plants. In neutralizing it, the fixed vegetable al- 
kali they contain forms with the acid a vitriolated tartar, 
which is beneficial. 

If the aſhes are produced from vegetable bodies, they 
contain a conſiderable quantity of fixed falt, blended 
with the earthy particles; and from theſe particles the 
alkaline ſalts, called pot-aſh, pearl-aſh, &c. are extracted. 

Aſhes of all ſorts contain in them a very rich fertile ſalt, 
and are the beſt manure of any to lay upon cold lands, eſ- 
pecially if kept dry, and the rain doth not waſh away 
their ſalts. One load of dry aſhes will go as far as two 
not kept ſo. But as rain-water diminiſhes their ſalts, ſo 
the moiſtening them with chamber-lie, or ſoap-ſuds, will 
add greatly to their ſtrength. Two loads of theſe aſhes 
will manure an acre of land better than fix loads of thoſe that 
are expoſed to the rain, and that are not ordered ſo, which 
is the common allowance for an acre, though ſome lands 
require more, and ſome leſs. That the aſhes of any fort of 
vegetables are very advantageous to land, is what is expe- 
rienced in moſt places of England, by the improvement 
that is made by burning of fern, ſtubble, ſtraw, heath, 
furze, ſedge, bean-ſtalks, &. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

Coal-ASHEs, from their calcareous quality, are e 
beneficial to ſtiff and ſour land, for which purpoſe they are 
ſucceſsfully uſed in the neighbourhood of ſome great cities, 
where coal is burnt for fuel. They open clayey grounds, 
and correct their bad qualities. The gardeners and farmers 
about London know their. value, and make a very profita- 
ble uſe of them, particularly to bring into order thoſe 
grounds which have been dug for brick. earth. After ſpread- 
ing theſe aſhes upon the clay bottom, they either ſow horſe- 
beans, or ſet the early Spaniſh, and ſometimes the Wind- 
ſor-bean, in thoſe ſpots ; or elſe they lay fuch lands down 
with rye-graſs, which generally ſucceeds very well. Mr. 
Bradley blaming the people of Staffordſhire, and the coun- 
ties adjoining, where there are coal-pits, for not improv- 
ing their heavy grounds around thoſe pits, by manuring 
them with coal-aſhes, which —_ be eaſily burnt out = 
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the waſte coals, ſays, “ that wherever there are plenty of 
coal-pits, there can be no want of good profitable land.“ 
Bradley's Huſbantry. | 

Mr. Mortimer agrees entirely. with Mr. Bradley, 
eſteeming ſea-coal aſhes as the beſt manure of any for cold 
lands, the moit laſting, and the fitteſt to kill worms. 
Their ſharp and drying quality opens the pores of ſtiff ſoils, 
and diſcharges a great deal of their viſcous quality. Mr. 
Worlidge looks upon them as an excellent compoſt when 
mixed with horſe Sung 4 he adds, that they age a great 

es in moſt grounds. Horlidge's 
Huſbandry. 
in-AsRHEs, made of ſtraw, furze, &c. are a good ma- 
nure for almoſt any kind of foil. In the weſt of England, 
farmers fift them over their corn and graſs ; but this 
muſt not be done in windy weather, becauſe they are fo 
very light that they would be eaſily blown away. They ſuc- 
ceed beſt when laid on juſt before rain or ſnow. Mili's 
Huſbandry, vol. I. 
eat-ASHES are likewiſe a very good manure, Mr. Miller 
is of opinion, that they are greatly bettered by being mix- 
ed with lime before they are laid on the land. | 

Mr. Ellis has rizhtly obſerved, that there is a conſidera- 
ble difference between the aſhes of lean peat, and thoſe 
ee. by the fatter kind. If barley, ſays he, be ſown ſo 

ate as the beginning of May, lean peat-aſhes in particular 
may be applied over it, Vr harrowed in with the grain: but 
alhes burnt from fat black peat, ſuch as is dug at Newbury, 
are of ſo ſulphureous a nature, that farmers are afraid to lay 
them on their barley; nor do they dreſs their wheat with 
them till the ſpring is advanced, and then they are ſown 
over it. : | 

The earth of which this rich manure is made, is taken 
from a black mooriſh ground, with a narrow wood ſcoop, 
which brings it out like a long brick. "Theſe pieces of 
ſwampy earth are laid on the ground todry in the ſummer ; 
after which they ſell for eight ſhillings a waggon load, for 
fuel. But when they are to be uſed for manure, after being 
dried, they are burnt in heaps of ten, twenty, or thirty 
loads, laying on more peat updn the outfides, as the fire 
increaſes within, to keep it from having too much vent. 

The great uſe of theſe aſhes was diſcovered ſome years 
ago; but they ſoon fell into diſrepute, owing to the inju- 
dicious management of people, who imprudently laid on 
too great quantities of them at a time, by which means the 
corn was burnt. Afterwards they found that fix, or at 
moſt ten buſhels, were ſufficient to be ſown over an acre 
of wheat, peaſe, turneps, clover, rape-ſeed, or ſaintfoin, 
as early as could conveniently be done. But ſtill many are 
afraid to ſow them over barley, leſt a dry ſeaſon ſhould en- 
ſue, and burn it up: for theſe aſhes are thought to contain 
three times as much ſulphur as there is in coal-aſhes. This 
is reaſonably ſuppoſed from their very ſtrong ſulphureous 
ſmell ; their ſparkling and jumping when ſtirred while burn- 
ing, and their drying up corn by their too great heat. 
Theſe peat-aſhes, as likewiſe thoſe of wood or coal, will 
help to keep off the lugs from peaſe and other grains, by 
the ſalt and ſulphur contained in them, and conduce very 
much to their preſervation in cold wet ſeaſons. But no 
danger of over-hcating need be feared from the aſhes of 
that peat which grows, as turf, over ſandy bottoms, as 
great quantities do on Leighton heath in Bedfordſhire ; for 
theſe are as much too lean, as the others are too rank. 
Ellis's Modern Huſbandman, vol. II. 

Theſe aſhes are produced from land that is black and 
crumbly at top, under which lies the peat, to the depth of 
ſeveral feet. They do not burn the peat in the field for 
aſhes, by choice, 25 the peat is burnt for the aſhes 
when it cannot be dried ſufficiently for ſale: and then it is 
burnt in large heaps, with a ſnothering fire: as is likewiſe 
the ſuperficial black earth or moary foil, together with the 
refuſe of the peat : the aſhes of theſe are laid up in round 
or long heaps, riſing at top like the ridge of a houſe, in or- 
der to throw off the rain, and keep them dry, till they are 
ſold. Sometimes they are laid under dry ſheds, or in-houſes, 
to ſave them from wet, which they cannot be wholly pro- 
tected from by laying them up in ridges expoſed to the 
weather, into which the rain penetrates for ſome inches 
deep: and theſe aſhes are never ſo good manure as thoſe 
that are kept dry. 

Near the ſurface of the peat-earth here, there is ſome- 
times a bed of whitiſh earth, called maum, which is a com- 

ſition of earth and very ſmall ſhells of the periwinkle 

ind: this is alſo burnk to aſhes for manure, and the quan- 
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tity of it in ſome places is ſo great, that the aſhes are of 4 
whitiſh colour, and thoſe from the peat or mooriſh earth 
are reddiſh. The white aſhes are — to be as good 
manure as the red: and being a kind of ſhell-marl, would 
make good manure without Iva burnt : as indeed they 
rarely are thoroughly, though they ſeldom lay them upon 
land, till they have paſſed the fire, or are mixed with the 
aſhes of the peat-earth. The aſhes of the peat ſold for fuel, 
and burnt in chimneys, are much ſtronger manure than 
the aſhes burnt in the Nele ; and if care is taken to keep them 
dry, are fold for about double the price of the field athes. © 

We muſt not here omit the account which the ingenious 
Mr. Du Hamel has given of a kind of peat-aſhes made in 
France, as the ſame kind of earth with that from whence 
they-are burnt may be doubtleſs found in many parts of 
England, if farmers would give themſelves the trouble to 
ſearch for it. 

This peat is a blackiſh earth, reſembling the ſoil of ſome 
meadows. When burnt it emits a thick, diſagreeable ful - 
phureous vapour. A certain degree of moiſture helps to 
make it burn, though even then it waſtes but ſlowly. Af- 
ter it has once taken fire it burns of itſelf, but without pro- 
ducing any flame, It is of ſo cauſtic a nature, that it would 
ſtrip off the ſkin of the hands and feet of the en who knead 
it, if they did not take proper precautions againſt that in- 
convenience. Its aſhes retain this cauſtic quality; for the 
hands of thoſe peaſants who ſtrew them are often hurt by 
it, if the air be at all damp. This earth, in its natural po- 
ſition, runs in veins of different ſizes; ſometiines ſeven or 
eight feet thick, and thirty or forty feet long; and ſome- 
times they extend four or five hundred feet; after which 
the vein often fails at once, and perhaps is not found again 
till two or three miles off. Theſe veins generally lie pret- 
ty near the ſurface of the earth, ſeldom deeper than twelve 
or fifteen feet. | 

This earth is found only in marſhy places, which muſt 
ſometimes be drained before it can be come at. It ſhews 
itſelf by a ſlimy ſkin over the adjacent waters. 

Three pounds of this earth — diſtilled in a retort, 
produced fifteen ounces of a bituminous oil, reſembling that 
extracted from pit- coal; and the reſiduum yielded, when 
waſhed, about half a pound of vitriol. 

The method of preparing this earth, in order to render it 
fit for fertilizing land, is as follows : water is thrown ovec 
it, and two or three men knead it with their feet, till they 
bring it to the conſiſtence of a paſte, which is then made 
into cakes ſeven or eight inches in diameter. Theſe cakes 
are laid by to dry, though not to ſuch a degree but that there 
ſtill remains a little moiſture in them, that being neceſſary 
to facilitate their burning. 

Their cakes thus prepared are piled up in the form of a 
pyramid, with ſufficient ſpaces between them for the fire to 
penetrate z and under this pyramid, which is built upon a 
kind of hearth, a little ſtraw and bruſh- wood is laid to ſet 
them on fire, 'I'wo or three days after their aſhes are 
ſpread with a rake, that they may cool. Some veins of 
this earth yield white aſhes, but they are not ſo good as 
thoſe of a reddiſh hue. 

From fifty to ſeventy pounds of theſe aſhes are ſpread up- 
on each acre of land in April or May ; and in about a week's 
time the blades of corn, or graſs, if it be paſture ground, 
aſſume a new verdure, and appear ſurpriſingly ſtrong, even 
in the coldeſt ſoils. 

Some of theſe bituminous earths are better than others, 
Care muſt be taken to begin to rake out the aſhes of each 
pyramid as ſoon as the greater part of it is burat : for the 


| would loſe a great deal of their virtue, if left on the fire till 


all that is inflammable be conſumed: nor would the fire go 
out in leſs than a fortnight or three weeks, if they were not 
ſcraped away as they are formed. 

It would be needleſs to mention, that a greater quantit 
of the aſhes of an inferior quality muſt be uſed, than thoſe 
that are ſtronger, and conſequently better ; but it may not 
be amiſs to obſerve, that, in general, wet lands require 
more than dry ſoils. The effeds of this manure will be 
manifeſt for two or three years. It might be dangerous to 
renew it every year. Traite de la Culture de Terres, tom. 
V. pag. 226. 

In Norfolk, aſhes are not in eſtimation as a manure ; 
even thoſe of the hearth are in a degree neglected. The 
meadows and fens abound with peat-bogs, which in ſome 
places would be conſidered as ineſtimable ſources of manure. 
The peat in the meadows would no doubt afford an ample 


ſupply of aſhes. Mar/halls Rural Economy of Norfolk. 
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Pot-Asitxs are the refuſe or aſhes remaining after the ſalt, 
called potsaſhies, is extracted from them. 
© Theſe aſhes ate of great ſervi@ to moſt ſorts of land; 
but as they have been in a great meaſure deprived of their 
ſalts, it is neceflary to lay them on much thicker than other 
aſhes. A buſhel and a half of theſe may be uſed for a 
buſhel of freſh aſhes : but they ſhould always be mixed 
with ſome other light ingredient, which may be uſed in any 
uantity, if laid on very ſtiff land. If the land be not over 
fie, they may be laid upon it with leſs mixture. Bradley's 
183 | | 
-ap-A8HEs are a compoſition of wood-aſhes and lime, 
remaining after the ſoap- makers have drawn off their lye; 
Soap- aſhes are likewiſe a very valuable manure, but there 
is great difference in the quality and effects of them. Thoſe 
from wood-athes are the weakeſt fort of them; for the wadd- 
aſhes being very light and ſpongy, their ſalts are ſoon G\- 
folved, and extracted by the lye ; fo that there remain but 
very few ſalts in the aſhes. But when the ſoap-boilers 
make uſe of kelp, which they ſometimes do, inſtead of 
wood-athes, the kelp being of a harder conſiſtence than 
wood- aſhes, the parts of it are not fo eaſily ſeparated by the 
lye, and much more of the ſalts remain in the aſhes. But 
the ſoap boilers: uſe another kind of pot-aſh, called barilla, 


which 1s imported from Spain in large lumps, which are. 


much harder than common pot-afh ; and though the ſoap- 
boilers break this ſort very ſmall, and ſometimes ſcreen or 
ſift it, much more of its ſalts remain in it than in the pot- 
aſh ; ſo that the aſhes from the barilla are {ſtronger than any 
other ; and if the ſame quantity of them was laid upon land, 
as is commonly laid of the wood-athes, they would burn and 
deſtroy the crop. Farmers thould therefore uſe ſoap-boilers 
aſhes with caution, till they know their quality and ſtrength. 
Wood-athes and pot-ath are uſed in various places for mak- 
ing ſoap; but in and near London, very little of any but ba- 
rilla, The aſhes from the barilla are a ftrong rich manure, 
and fold at 5s. per cart-load. They are not now ſo good 
as formerly, the ſoap- makers having found means to extract 
more of their ſalts from them; as they have alſo the ſalts 
from the lye, which were formerly rather ſuperior to the 
aſhes, as a manure, and was to be had for nothing, being all 
thrown away as uſeleſs. 

They are an excellent manure, and were firſt uſed by the 
Flemings with very great ſucceſs. Two loads of theſe aſhes 
are ſufficient for an acre of arable land; and by the aſſiſtance 
of this manure the ground will not only yield a large crop, 
but may be ſown yearly, without leaving it fallow at any 
time. They ſhould be laid on the ground in the beginning 
of winter, has the rain may more eaſily diſſolve and wath 
them in. Sir Hugh Platt tells us, that by manuring-a piece 
of barren land at Biſhop's-hall in Middleſex, in the year 
I 594, he obtained an excellent crop of ſummer barley; that 
he meaſured the ſtalk and ear of one of theſe plants, and 
found it to be an ell and three inches in length, from the 
ground to the ſummit of the ear. We have given a figure 
of this ear of ſummer barley in its natural ſiae, vn plate III. 
fig. I. Platt's Fewel-houſe of Art and Nature. 

A writer in the Muſeum Rufticum declares, that he has 
for many years paſt received great benefit by uſing ſoap- 
aſhes as a manure, with which he almoſt conſtantly dreſſes 
his wheat lands ; but never uſes it alone, on account of its 
hot burning quality. 

My method, adds he, is to make a large heap of dung 
and earth, that is, two loads of earth to one of dung, placed 
in alternate layers to rot. After this has undergone a ſtron 
fermentation, I cauſe the whole heap to be turned and wel 
mixed, leaving it for ſome time longer to mellow. 

I then procure the ſoap-aſhes, and mix them with the 
compoſt, in the proportion of one-load of aſhes to ten of 
the compoſt, leaving, for ſome time, the whole to mellow 
together. | 

% When wheat ſeed- time comes, about the latter end of 
September, I cauſe about ten cart-loads of this rich com- 
poſt to be laid in little heaps on each acre of the land I in- 
tend to ſow with wheat: this manure is immediately ſpread, 
and, ſowing my wheat broad-calt, I plough it in together 
with the compoſt, 

The advantage reſulting from this practice, on ſtiff ſoils, 
are many; and particularly, if the farmer is the leaſt care- 
ful in preparing his tilth, he will have a clean crop, free 
2 ſmut or weeds; a matter of no ſmall conſequence to 

im. 

« I have tried this manure on lighter lands, and find it 
anſwer extremely well, provided it has lain a conſiderable 
time in the compoſt heap, to ** and abate its natural 
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heat ; but it agrees beſt by far with clayey ſoils, and in ſuch 
is well worthy of being recommended as an excellent dreſ- 
ling for a wheat crop.” Muſeum Ruſt. vol. IV. pag. 339. 
Turf-ASHEs are a good manure, but much inferior to 
peat-aſhes. Of this I {aw once a remarkable inſtance, A 
field, whereof theifoil was a poor gravel, and had a crop of 
the broad or red ctover growing upon it, was dreſſed one 
ſide of it with peut aſhes, and the other ſide with turf- 
aſhes ; 'thEfarmerdaid upon this field all the aſhes he had of 


| theſe two ſorts, and the middle of the field had no dreſſing. 


The clover in the middle part not dreſſed was a very poor 
crop, the plants being ſhort, yellow, and ſtinted. The ſide 
dreſſed with turf-aſhes was much better than the middle, the 
plants being taller, of a better colour, and promiſed to be 
double the crop of the undreſſed: but that fide dreſſed with 
peat- aſhes, produced a crop that appeared to be as much 
ſuperior to the part dreſſed with the turf- aſhes, as this laſt 
was ſuperior to the middle that had no dre/hng. The aſhes 
were ſown upon the clover by hand, and the improvement 
made upon the clover was ſo great, that the caſt of the 
ſower's hand was extremely plain next to the middle, and 
appeared like an indentute: and the vigour of the plants 
there, was ſo much Freater than the undreſſed plants, that 
the extent of the peat-aſhes might be plainly diſtinguiſhed 
almoſt to an inch. This obſervation was made in the be- 
ginning of ſummer before the clover had arrived to its full 
growth. | 515 

Turf ASHES, are the aſhes procured by burning turfs, or 
the parings of the ſurface of heathy and mooriſh land. See 
the article BUR N-BAKING. 

Theſe parings, or turfs, are cut in a ws ſeaſon, and ſet 
up to dry thoroughly, leaning one againſt another; and, 
when dry, are piled iato ſmall heaps or piles, about a quar- 
ter or half a load, in each, carried up exactly ſquare to a 
certain height, and then drawn up gradually in 2 pyramidi- 
cal manner, ſo as to throw off any accidental ſhowers. In 
a very dry ſeaſon even the covering ef tneſe piles may be 
carried home, and ſtacked or houſed indiſcriminately with 
the reſt; but in a wetter ſeaſon it is uſual to ſeparate and 
dry thoſe topmoſt turfs, if the weather allows, and to ſtack 
them ſeparately, to be uſed on the tops of fires, when large, 
as dampers. A ftout labourer will, in a day, cut two 
waggon-loads of theſe turfs. The women and children can 
ſet them up to dry, and the women can pile them up. 

Theſe aſhes, (in the moors of Yorkſhire, where, as the 
Rev. Mr. Comber informs us they are greatly uſed, the 
priggipal firing being turfs) are carried out daily, or once 
in two: or three days, to the dunghill ; and the farmer takes 
the opportunity of his firſt leiſure towards the end of the 


year, to carry them out to his meadow land, on which he 
lays them thicker or thinner, as he has more or leſs land 
which he apprehends to want them, or more or leſs of them. 
| The firſt rains waſh them in, and the next ſummer never 
fails to ſhew their good effect. 

It will be eaſily imagined, that as theſe aſhes are much 
finer, or more pulveriſed than thoſe of coals, ſo they inſi- 
nuate themſelves more into the ſoil, but are in their effects 
much Jeſs laſting. However, as every year brings a con- 
ſiderable ſupply, the farmer is leſs concerned that they are 
not a laſting manure. | 

In the moors of Yorkſhire, the farmer is fo ſenſible of 
the efficacy of theſe aſhes, that it is become a proverb 
among them, The better fire, the richer farmer.” In 
conſequence of this principle, the farmer endeavours to 
procure all the aſhes he can from the cottagers who 
have no land. And hence a happy connection ariſes ; for 
the poor cottager finding the article of carriage the chief 
part of the expence of his fuel, is wiſe enough to bargain 
with the farmer to bring him home ſuch a quantity of his 
turfs in conſequence of his athes. | 

Some. farmers lay theſe aſhes on their ground in the 
ſpring ; and if ſhowers follow, they will have their effect 
in the ſummer crop, though not ſo great as if they had been 
laid on at the end of the year; It muſt however be remark- 
ed, that he who lays on his aſhes in the ſpring, lays on 
what has been very lately made in the winter; and he who 
lays on at the latter end of. the year, lays on what has been 
evaporating during the whole ſummer z ſo that it is not ea- 
ly to ſay which method is the better. Muſeum Ruſticum, 

vol. V. 6:3! * 

ASPEN-TREE, a ſpecies of the poplar, and called by 
botaniſts, populus lar ſubrotundis dentato angulatis utr in- 
que 1 Poplar- tree with roundiſh leaves, having an 
angular indenture, and ſmooth on both ſides. 

| The leaves of this tree ſtand upon long ſlender foot- 
ſtalks, 
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ſtalks, fo as to be ſhaken by the leaſt wind, from whence 
it has been called the trembling poplar, or aſpen- tree. 

The method of cultivating this tree is the ſame in every 
reſpect as that of the abele-tree. Se ABtLE-TREE. 

ASS, a creature well known in moſt parts of Europe, 
and proves very uſeful in many reſpects, if taken proper 
care of. | 

The horſe is trained up, great care is taken of him, he 
is inſtructed Und exerciſed ; while the poor aſs is left to the 


'brutality of the meaneſt ſervants, and the wantonneſs of 


children, that fo far from improving, he muſt be a loſer 
y his education; and inde 
good qualities, the manner in which he is treated is ſuffi- 
cient to exhauſt them. He is the ſport, the butt, and the 
drudge of the vulgar ; who, without the leaſt thought or 
concern, drive him along with a cudgel, beating, over- 
loading, and tiring him. We do not remember, that, if 
there were no horſes, the aſs would be conſidered both with 
ard to himſelf and us, as the moſt uſeful), moſt beauti- 
ful; and moſt diſtinguiſhed of animals, Inſtead of being 
the firſt, he is now the ſecond; and from this accident 
alone he is held in no eſtimation. It is the compariſon that 
degrades him: he is conſidered, not in himſelf, but relative! 
to the horſe, We forget that he is an aſs; that he has al 
the qualities of his nature, all the gifts annexed to his ſpe- 
cies ; and think only on the figure and qualities of the horſe 
which are wanting in him, and which it would be impro- 
per for him to have. 
By his natural temper he is as humble, as patient, and as 
quiet, as the horſe is proud, fiery, and impetuous ; he 
bears with firmneſs, and perhaps with courage, blows and 
chaſtiſements. He is fober both with regard to the quan- 
tity and quality of his food, contenting himſelf with the 
moſt harſh and difagreeable herbs, which the horſe and other 
animals will not touch. In water he is very nice, drinking 
only of that which is perfectly clear, and at brooks with 
which he is acquainted. Buffon's Hi. Naturelle, tom. IV. 
The afs, though a contemptible creature, is very ſervice- 
able to many that are not able to buy or keep horſes ; eſpe- 
cially where they live near heaths or commons, the barren- 
eſt of which will keep them, being contented with any traſh, 
dry leaves, ſtalks, thiſtles, briars, chaff, and any fort of 
ſtraw is excellent food for them; they require very 
little looking after, and will ſuſtain labour, hunger, and thirſt, 
beyond moſt creatures. They are ſeldom or never ſick ; 
and endure longer than any other creature. They may be 
made uſe of to plough light lands, to — burden, to 
draw in mills, for which they are very excellent, 0 ed 
water, or any other odd things. They are very uſeful for 
their milk, which is an — reſtorative in conſump- 
tions, and other weakneſſes: but they would be of much 
more advantage were they uſed, as they are in foreign coun- 
tries, for the breeding of mules. See the article MULE. 
The ſhe-aſs, if you have any regard to their breed, ſhould 
be covered between the months of March and June. The 
beſt age to breed from, is from three years old to ten, and 
you ſhould let the young afs ſuck two years, and not work 
them till they are three years old. | 
Thoſe are reckoned the beſt ſhape that are well ſquared, 
have large eyes, wide noſtrils, long necks, broad breaſts, 
high ſhoulders, a great back, ſhort tail, the hair fleek and 
of a blackiſh colour : their ſkins make the moſt durable 
ſhoes of any ſort of leather. Mortimer s Huſbandry, vol. 


I. N 3 
STHMA. See BROKEN-WINDED. 

ATMOSPHERE, the vaſt body, or collection of air 
which ſurrounds the earth to a very conſiderable height. 

Clouds, which are precipitated in drops of rain 2 the 
ſervice of mankind, do not conſiſt wholly of watry particles; 
for beſides aqueous vapours and what theſe contain, there 
are raiſed from the ſurface of the earth into the air, ſulphu- 
reous and ſaline particles, which are alſo carried up into the 
clouds, and mixed with the aqueous vapours. Here we 
have a mixture of all ſuch ſubſtances, as it were, in their 
222 ſmall parts, floating in the air together; and the 
effects of theſe ſulphureous and ſaline particles, thus mingled 
with aqueous vapours, ate ſometimes very ſenſible, eſpe- 
cially in thunder ang lightning; when the ſulphureous and 
- nitrous particles taking fire, by the motion ariſing from heat, 
break out with the violence of flaſhes and noiſe, very much 
reſembling the effects of gunpowder. 

Another proof that there are nitrous particles raiſed into 
the air, we have in the nouriſhment which rain, replete 


with theſe ingredients, give to plants more than any other 
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water ; and alſo from the collection of nitre or ſaltpetre in 


heaps of earth, out of which theſe principles derived from 
rain are known to be ex#acted, if theſe heaps of earth be 
expoſed to the air, ſo as to keep the wet weather from ſpoil- 
ing the operation. It is alſo a convincing argument, that 
theſe nutritive ingredients are of conſequence in vegetation, 
by plants in water refuſing to grow in droughty weather, 
notwithſtanding they have ſuch plenty of moiſture ; from 
their being abſolutely at a ſtand when rain has been long a 
ſtranger to the earth, they are plainly ſeen to go forward 
with the buſineſs of vegetation, like thoſe plants which have 
been deprived of motion or growth, when the fine ſhowers 
deſcend, and continue to do ſo for ſome time. 

Here then, in both caſes of the plants in a pond, there is 
water, but there are only in one theſe vegetative princi- 
pl&, which give motion to the plants, and conſequently 
thode ingredients are abſolutely neceſſary to vegetation ; and 
therefore we may conclude, that water, when properly di- 
lated by fermentation at the roots, is only an aſhſtang to 
plants, in applying thoſe neceſſary 1 or helping to 
conduct them through the tubular interſtices of the fibres, 
or to float the nitrous particles through the whole ſyſtem of 
the operation in motion, or growth of vegetables, and not 
the food itſelf, or any ſort of nouriſhment, when diveſted of 
thoſe principles. hether, therefore, the ſyſtem of ex- 
ceeding fine fibres, or tubes of a plant at a ſtand in a pond, 
in a very droughty ſeaſon, admits that water undilated, for 
want of nutritive or fermenting principles, into its body, 
during the great want of rain; or whether it abſolutely re- 
fuſes to imbibe, or cannot attract, for want of a finer divi- 
ſion of its parts, any of it, as there are in it no nutritive 
ingredients, does not ſeem to admit of any doubt in favour 
of the latter queſtion, which, if rrue in nature, may poſſibly 
be of ſervice in the growth of ſome ſorts of plants, and 
perhaps ſave much trouble in attempting to force others for- 
wards with ſome ſort of water. 

Since it is plain that there is a vaſt quantity of nitrous, 
ſulphureous, and bituminous matter all over the ſurface of 
the earth, and that plants and animals abound with volatile 
ſalts, we need not wonder that the heat of the ſun fills the 
air with ſuch fine particles, and all forts of unctuous exha- 
lations, by firſt expanding them, after which they riſe till 
they meet with air and other mixtures of the ſame ſpecific 
gravity, What are uſually called ;gnes fatui, ſeem to con- 
ſiſt of a more unctuous ſubſtance than other exhalations, for 
we find their oily particles are eaſily fixed, but not fo ſoon 
ſpent as thoſe of ſulphur and nitre. Shooting ſtars are 
improperly ſo called, becauſe they are nothing more than 
exhalations kindled in the air; and if a long train of ſub- 
ſtances take fire at once, it is commonly termed à dart; 
and if there be many, and they continue in the ſame place, 
they are then called bcams. 

Thus we plainly ſee how full the atmoſphere is of theſe 
rich ingredients for the buſineſs of vegetation ; and becauſe 
they are of ſuch vaſt conſequence to the growth of plants, 
we will enumerate the ſources of them upon the frame of 
the globe; from whence the fun and wind borrow them, 
in order to diſperſe them properly in the air, that they may 
intimately mix, and deſcend with the rain-drops, and ſo be 
conveyed to the mouths of the fibrous tubes of plants, with 
the greateſt care and ſkil] : from theſe ingredients firſt leav- 
ing the ſurface of the earth, through the whole proceſs of 
their various motions, configurations, and combinations, 
till they are prepared in the moſt exquiſite manner to be 
received into the bowels of vegetables, which we plainly 
ſee ſtand in great need of them, as without their friendly 
aſſiſtance, or ſome compoſitions of dung to reſemble them, 
they are unable from water and earth alone to go forward 
to maturity. 

Salts are of various kinds, but all have a ſharp pungent 
taſte, though not all alike ; and of theſe ſome are dug out 
of the earth like ſtone out of a quarry ; others are bra by 
art, by letting the ſea-water into ſhallow pits on the ſhore, 
and continue there till the aqueous particles are exhaled by 
the ſun and wind, and then the ſalt remains at the bottom. 
The ſalt is in its nature the fame in both caſes; for the ſa- 
line particles are not made by art in the combination of in- 
gredients to imitate it; they are only ſeparated from the 
watry particles wherein they floated. The qualities of this 
excellent ingredient in vegetation are, that it eaſily diſſolves 
and melts readily in the open air, if it be refined from all 
heterogeneous matter; when the water wherewith it is en- 
tangled is any ways drawn off, there remains a groſs ſedi- 
ment, but the finer parts are carried away with it : this ſe- 
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; ment is the only part the fire cannot melt, but reduces it 


to a calx. | e | ND 

This facility of the finer parts ſwithrhing, as they ate ſpe; 
tifically lighter than water, contributes to the benefit of 

lants ; or rather theſe fine 1 | 
Fecific gravity with the water ; that they may intimately 
mix with it, and be carried in thoſe vapouts through all the 
neceſſary ſtages, till * | | 

uality of melting and diffolving in water and air, ſets the 
152 parts at liberty, and prepares them to take wing with 
the common exhalations. And yet the ſediment, or groſſer 


pre which are left behind, have their excellent uſes in 


elping the embrios of plants to ſend out their fibrous tubes, 
in fearch after more refined particles, which either adhere 
to the ſuperficies of the particles of earth of air contained 
in their internal pores. PO 

Nitre, of which there are ſeveral ſorts, natural and ar- 
tificial, the former refining itſelf, and the latter refined by 
art, is a kind of ſalt, which eaſily takes fire, but like ſea- 
falt is eaſily reducible to a calx. The vapouts, br particles 
of-nitre, when they deſcend for the uſe of plants, are found 
to contain abundance of ſpirits ; for the nitre, as a falt, is 

impregnated with them, which tetidet it volatile, and the 
fluid extracted from it is very ſharp and corrofive. The 
calx to which nitre is reducible, as well as the calx of com- 
mon falt; has its excellent uſe in vegetation ; and when it 
is reduced by fire to this ſtate, it then takes the name of fix- 
ed ſalt; or rather the aſhes of ſalts : the benefit of this cal- 
cination to land is manifeſt from the aſhes of burnt vegeta- 
bles, and other natural bodies reducible to a calx : for the 
rich principles, or food, if we may call it ſo, of vegetables, 
are contained more or leſs in all bodies whoſe parts can be 
thus ſeparated; as is evident from the operations in chemiſ- 
try, which reduce bodies to their component parts, by the 
help of fire. 

Sulphur is a liquid clammy ſubſtance, whoſe parts are 
ſoon ſeparated, and riſe up into the air with other vapours, 
and ſoon occaſions violent motions in the atmoſphere, and 
becomes entombed in the aqueous particles, and is with the 
rain brought down to the plants. nen is pretty much 
of the ſame nature with ſulphur, and with it is found in 
great plenty in moſt bodies, but in the moſt remarkable 
manner, and in the greateſt quantities, in pit-coal ; yet 
not in equal quantities, as ſome coals burn better than 
others, and conſequently may contain more or leſs of theſe 

rinciples; which are apt to burn. Naptha is a kind of 
— and the only difference is, that it takes fire ſoon- 
er than bitumen is obſerved to do, and is not ſo eaſily 
quenched; and this facility of admitting the heating parti- 
cles, which throw theſe inflammatory bodies into a ſpeedy 
motion internally, is of great uſe in the different degrees 
of the plant's growth. 

Maltha ſeems to be a ſpecies of naptha ; its properties, 
as they appear to common obſervation, are; that if it touches 
any thing, it ſticks fo faſt to it, as not eaſily to be ſeparated ; 
and water thrown on it in moderate quantities, does but 
the more inflame it, atid earth alone is able to quench it. 
This valuable ingredient, when it deſcends in the drops of 
rain, adheres very intimately to the internal parts of the 
ſoil, both in the ſuperficies and the concave parts of the 

res; and other deſcents of rain increaſe the motion of the 
internal parts of the particles of maltha, and thereby promote 
a fine dilatation in the tubular interſtices of the fibres o 
plants, and duly contribute to the apceleration of that mo- 
tion in them, which is neceſſary to the different ſtages of 
their growth and nouriſhmeut. Before the fine parts of 
the maltha are in readineſs, or duly prepared by moiſture, 
and their well regulated fermentation, and while it is wait- 
ing for the deſcent of more rain, it is diveſted of all inter- 

motion, and confined as a priſoner, till the other requi - 
ſites to the plant's welfare are properly aſſembled, and rea- 
dy to perform their offices. 

Theſe are the chief materials which give motion to plants, 
and of which the latter are found to conſiſt, when they are 
analiſed, unfolded, or ſeparated into their component parts 
by chemiſtry. The profeſſors of that art call the volatile 
ſpirits, ſulphur; and ſaline particles, the active principles; 
becauſe theſe, when duly prepared, and exactly applied to 
the mouths of the fibres, — the ſole agents, and by 
their continual motion cauſe the whole action of the plant. 

The vapours thus raiſed from the ſurface of the earth, 
become the original matter of all meteors, or heter 


ogenous 
ſubſtances, fit for the production of the vegetable world 


and conſequently an inſtrument in the wiſe appointment of 


line particles are of the ſame 


return to the eatth again. This 


warm, and the vapours buoyed up in it are too 
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Divine Providence, for the preſerratibu of manz ang ail 
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are thus lifted up above the earth, one degree of cold con- 
denſes them into larger globules, which then betoming ſpe- 
clhcally heavier than the atmoſphere; fall in drops of rain, 
and bring down all thoſe treafures intombed in them. A 
greater degree of cold ptbduces a coagulation of the hetero- 
geneous vapours, which ſhobt like ſalts into various forme, 
united into certain angles, and make the flakes of ſnow, 
which {till contain the nutritive principles; | 

A third, or ſtill greater degtee of cold, combines the va- 
pours into a harder ſubſtance, whetein the valuable ingre- 
dients are intombed, and they deſcend iti what we call hail ; 
but if the cold condenſes the vapours before they tiſe high 
above the ſurface of the earth; they will de unable to aſ- 
cend, but will hover about, and fill the lower part of the at- 
moſphere with what is uſually called a fog or miſt; and if 
the cold be ſtill more intenſe, the miſt is frozen to ever 
twig and blade of graſs in form of a white incruſtation; 
which is called rime. When the air in the day-time is 

| fr to be 
then viſible, they will be condenſed by the coolnefs of the 
evening, and deſcend on the 1 in the form of dew; 
and if the evening of ſuch a fine day be cold _— to freeze, 
then, inſtead of a dew, the ſurface of the ground will be c&- 
vered with what is commonly called a white froſt. Theſe are 
the various ways appointed to bring down again upon the 
earth the treaſures that were taken from it, in order to be pre- 
pared and properly ſpread over the globe, by methods and 
contrivances equally beautiful and ſurpriſing ; and all this 
for the ſupply of needy man, who is, when theſe bleſſings 
are for a conſiderable time with-held from him, turned to 
deſtruction. 

But among the tiches of the atmoſphere for the produc- 
tion of vegetables, we muſt not forget the confequences 
which the air itſelf is of to them; as we have already ob- 
ſerved under the article air. See Air: Randall's Semi- 

t. gilian Huſbandry. WR 

AVENUE, a walk planted on each fide with trees, 
leading to an houſe, wood, &c. | 

The Engliſh elm will do in all grounds, except ſuch as 
are very wet and ſhallow ; and this is preferred to all other 
trees, becauſe it will bear Cutting, heading, or lopping in 
any manner, better than moſt others. The rough or ſmooth 
Dutch elm is approved by ſome, becauſe of its quick growth: 
this is a tree that will bear removing very well ; it is alfo 
green almoſt as ſoon as any plant whatever in ſpring, and 
continues ſo as long as any, and it makes an incomparable 
hedge, and is preferable to all other trees for lofty eſpaliers. 
The lime is valued for its regular growth, and fine ſhade : 
the horſe - cheſnut is proper for all places that are not too 
much expoſed to rough winds. The common cheſnut will 
do very well in a good ſoil, and riſes to a conſiderable height, 
when planted ſomewhat cloſe, though, when it ſtands ſingle, 
it is rather inclined to ſpread than grow tall. The beech is 
a beautiful tree, and naturally grows well with us in its wild 
ſtare, but it is leſs to be choſen for avenues than the before- 
mentioned, becauſe it does not bear tranſplanting well, but 
is very ſubje& to miſcarry. Laſtly, the abele is fit for any 
ſoil, and is the quickeſt grower of any foreft-tree. It ſel- 
dom fails in tranſplanting, and ſucceeds very well in wet 
ſoils, in which the others are apt to fail. The oak is but 
little uſed for avenues, becauſe of its flow growth. 

The old method of planting avenues was with regular 
rows of trees, and this has been always kept till of late ; but 
we have now a much more magnificent way of planting 
avenues : this is, by ſetting the trees in clumps or platoons, 
making the ing much wider than before, and placing 
the clumps of trees about three hundred feet diſtant from 
one another. In each of theſe clumps there ſhould be 
planted either ſeven or nine trees; but it is to be obſerved, 
that this is only to be practiſed where the avenue is to be of 
ſome conſiderable length, for, in ſhort walks, this will not 
appear fo ſightly as — 2 rome? trees. The avenues 
made by clumps are fitteſt of all for parks. The trees in 
each clumps ſhould be planted thirty feet aſunder, and a 
trench ſhould be thrown up round the whole clump, to pre- 
vent the deer from coming to the trees to bark them; 
Miller's Gard. Dit. | 
AVER, a general name for a labouring beaſt of any 
kind 


— 


ind. 
AVERAGE, a term uſed by the farmers of many parts 
England for the breaking up of corn- fields; other wiſe 
called eddiſh, or — 
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that it is conſidered as one of the moſt common and uſual 
accidents that happens to a horſe; it generally proceeds 
from hard riding upon dry grounds, and from other cauſes, 
where the roads are ſtony and hard, and ſometimes where 


Ss are poachy. 
t 


ſometimes extend from the knee down to the heel; and 
when it is ſo, a horſe does not care to ſet his foot even up- 
on the ground; but, for the moſt part, in his ſtanding, ſets 
it before the other. 


which often ſucceed very well, if frequently renewed; 
ſome uſe curriers ſhavings bound round the knee with a 
bandage, and this alſo anſwers very well in ſome caſes ; but 
there 1s nothing either ſo ready or efficaciqus as vinegar or 
verjuice mixed with bole, being often in a day ſoaked well 


full and gorged; and horſes have been known to be lame 


71 AUG 


: 


* AVERLLAND, the land ploughed by the tenants for 


te uſe of their lord. 


AUGUST, the eighth month of the civil year. 
This month returns the countryman's expences into his 
kets, and encourages him to another 8 adventure. 
Fir proves dry, warm, and free from high w 
Fl deal of the huſbandman's expence. | 
ou may yet twifallow, alſo lay on your compoſt or ſoil, 
on your lands intended either for barley or wheat. 
| Gy wood, or other fuel home, before winter ap- 
proaches and renders the roads deep and heavy. 
Provide good ſeed, and well picked, againſt ſeed- time. 
Put up your ewes and cows you do not like, to fatten. 
This is generally the principal harveſt-month for all ſorts 
of grain, therefore make the belt uſe of good weather while 


you have it. 


About the end of this month you mow your after- 
raſs, and alſo clover, ſaintfoin, and other French = 
Geld lambs, and make the ſecond return of your fat ſheep 
and cattle, Mortimer s Huſbandry, vol. II. 
AUGRE, an inſtrument much uſed 4 rs, 
wheelwrights, &c. for boring large round » It con- 
fiſts of a wooden handle and an iron blade, terminated with 


| a ſteel bit. 


inds, it ſaves 


i KL 


A common augre may be very uſefully applied to try the 
nature of the under ſoil, and layers of earth, in order to 
know what may be from them, with regard to the 
vegetation of plants. In order to this, three augres will be 
neceſſary; the firſt of them about three feet long; the ſecond 
fix ; oo Sy 1 * * 2 ho d be near an 
inch, and their bits large, and capable ringing up part 
of the ſoil they pierce. An iron handle odd be fred 
croſs-ways to wring it into the earth ; from whence the in- 
ſtrument muſt be drawn up, as often as it has pierced a 
new depth of about fix inches, in order to Sant the bit, 
and examine the ſoil. But the borer, an inſtrument invent- 
ed by the marquis de Tourbilli, is much better adapted to 
this operation. See the article Box RR. 

AVIARY, a place ſet — for the. feeding and propa · 

ting birds. An aviary ſhould be ſufficieutly large as to 

low the birds a conſiderable freedom of flight z and turfed, 
to avoid the appearance of foulneſs on the floor. 

AWMS, the beard of wheat or barley. The word is, in 
ſome parts of England, pronounced ails. 

AXIS, or axle-tree, of a waggon, cart, &c. is the tron 
piece of wood or iron which ſupports the carri 
round the extremities of which the wheel turns. See the 


articles CART and W AGGON, 


B A C 


ACK-SINEW, in a horſe, is that ſtrong finew ex- 
tending along the hinder of the ſhank from the 
knee to the heel, into which it is inſerted. 

The back- ſinew is ſo very ſubject to be hurt or ſtrained, 


is eaſily perceived by the ſwelling of the ſinew, which 


The uſual way of curing this malady is with cold charges, 


into the ſinew warm; and if any thing of the lameneſs or 
ſwelling remains after this, and after the heat and inflam- 
mation is gone off, a mild bliſter, that has nothing corro- 
five in it beſides the cauſtic (alt of the flies, will, generally 
ſpeaking, effectuate a cure, and bring the ſinew fine. 
When hot and relaxing oils mixed together are uſed to 
the back ſinew, which many practitioners are fond of, be- 
cauſe they ſometimes ſucceed in horſes that have their ſinews 
ſtrong and rigid, yet are apt to engender windgalls of 
a bad kind, or make the deins on each ſide the ſinew to be 


for two or three years together with theſe varixes in the 
veins. Bliſtering in this caſe has very little or no effect, 
firing through the vein till the blood comes being only ſuffi- 
cient to remove that weakneſs. After the firing, the whole 
leg from the knee down to the heel, and all the hollow 
places on both ſides, muſt be charged with a good ſtrength- 


ening plaiſter, which will perfect a cure, eſpecially if the 


horſe be turned to graſs for a month or five weeks, or, in 
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again, Xie — in a ſmooth yard, where 
has ry litter. Gib/on on the Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
BACON, the fleſh of a — dried in ge oe Ay 4 

A writer in the Muſeum Ruflicum, vol. III. pag. 2 
has given us the following method of making bacon in So- 
me re: 

The ſeaſon for killing hogs for bacon is between Sep- 
tember and Chriſtmas, When you kill a large hog for ba- 
con, lay the ſides in the falting-troughs, and ſprinkle them 

retty heavily with bay-ſalt : then leave them twenty-fous 
rs to drain away the blood, and ſome of the over- 
aboundin & Juices. | 

After this take them out, wipe them very dry, and throw - 
away the draining. Then take ſome freſh bay-ſalt, and 
heating it well in alarge iron frying-pan, rub the meat very 
well with it ; repeating this work every day for four days, 
and turning the ſides every other day. | 

If the hog be large, keep the ſides in brine, (turning them 
ten times) for three weeks; after which take them out, 
and let them be thoroughly well dried in the uſual manner : 
if they are not fully deed, they will neither keep ſo well, 
nor eat ſo fine. 

BADGER, the name of an animal, common in many 
parts of England; and called by ſeveral names, as a gray, 
a brock, a boreſon, or a bauſon. | 

Badgers are almoſt as pernicious a creature to the huſ- 
bandman as a fox, though not ſo ſubtle, nor can they ſo 
eaſily catch their prey; but for what they can catch, as new 
fallen lambs, young pigs, and - poultry, they are as bad. 
The way to catch them is with a ſpringe, or a ſteel-trap, 
or to dig a pit acroſs their path five feet deep, and about 
four feet long, making it narrow at the top and bottom, 
and wide in the middle. This muſt be covered with ſome 
ſmall ſticks and leaves, ſo as that the badger may fall in 
when he comes upon it. Some hunt them into their holes 
in a moon-ſhine night, and then dig them out. Morti- 
mer Huſbandry, vol. I. pag. 314. 

BAG, a name given by farriers to a medicine for re- 
covering a horſe's appetite when loſt, It is done in this 
manner: 


conſequently not of baking it. 
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manner: they take an ounce of aſſa-fcetida, and an equa) 
quantity of the powder of favin ; theſe ns dre 6 they put 

into a bag, which they faſten to the horſe's bits, keeping 
him. bridled for two hours, two or three times a day: as ſoon 


as the bag is taken off, he will immediately eat. The fame 
bag will ſerve a long time. | 

BAKING of land. If ſome ſorts of ſtiff and binding 
land be ſown dry, and a ſcud of rain falls before the earth 
has time to ſettle, it is obſerved that the cruſt of ſuch land 
will bake, ſo that the corn cannot come through, to the 
great damage of the crop : this evil does not happen if ſuch 
a ſcug of rain be followed by cool cloudy weather, and not 
hot ſun-ſhine ; for then the earth will not be {6 hollow as 
to be baked, The beſt way to prevent this is, to roll it 
immediately after ſowing, which faſtens the earth together, 
whereby the ſun has not that power of piercing into it, and 

Land of this kind ſhould, therefore, be ſown as often as 
poſſible with winter corn, ſuch as wheat and vetches ; for 
if wet follows the ſowing, the ſun is not ſtrong enough at 
that time of the year to ſcorch the ground up, and bind it; 
and it is obſerved, that this ſort of ground has been always 
lucky for vetches, probably for the above reaſon. Li/le's 
Obſervations in Huſbandry, vol. I. pag. 26. | 

ALK, a piece of land which has been either caſually 
overſlipped, or not turned up in ploughing; or carefully 
left untouched by the plough, for a boundary between lands, 
or ſome other ule. - ; 

BANDS, a ſmall parcel of the longeſt wheat taken from 
the grips, and twiſted together at the ear-ends, for binding 
the wheat into ſheaves. 

The bands ſhould be laid in the morning, that they may 
not crack ; for the ſtraw will not twiſt after the ſun is up, 
but will be brittle, and break off below the ears. The 
turning of three or ſour of the ſtubble or bottom ends of the 
ſtraw to the cars of the band, helps greatly to add to its 
ſtrength and toughnels. 

The bands for binding up the ſheaves ſhould not be 
ſpread but in fair weather, becauſe being preſſed down by 
the grip or two which it is neceſſary to lay upon them to 
keep them in their places, and prevent their being untwiſt- 
ed by the ſum, they will $row ſooner than any other part 
of the corn, if rain ſhould come ; for they cannot dry on 
account of their lying undermoit. But though the bands 
muſt always be made while the morning dew is upon them, 
the ſheaves ought by no means to be bound up wet: if 
they are, they will certainly grow mouldy, 5 25 

armers do not always attend ſufficiently to the binding 
up of their ſheaves, but ſuffer the reapers, for diſpatch, to 
tie the bands juſt underneath their ears, inſtead of binding 
them at the other end ; the conſequence of which is, that 
they will hardly hold together to be flung into the cart, 
and will certainly be ia great danger of falling to pieces be- 
fore they are thraihed. . 

If a little rain be foreſeeu in harveſt time, it is beſt to 
bind the grips into ſheaves as faſt as they are made; be- 
cauſe (mall — will wet the ſingle grips ſo much, that 
they cannot be bound up, and theſe ſhowers may be the fore- 


runners of greater rains. "The ſheaves being bound will 


ſoon dry after ſuch wet. But if a hard rain is foreſeen, the 
beſt method is not to bind the wheat into ſheaves, becauſe 
they will then be wet to the bands, and muſt be opened 
again, Mr. Liſle tells us, that one of his neighbours to 
whom this happened, unſheafed ſome of his wheat to dry it, 
and opened it and turned it fo often, that the ears broke off, 


8 he loſt half his corn; caution therefore ought to 


be uſed in this caſe, leſt by curing one evil we create 
a worſe. Lies Obſervations in Huſbandry, vol. I. 
24. 333» | ; 

. BANDs of @ ſaddle are two pieces of iron, flat, and three 
* broad, nailed upon the bows of a ſaddle, one on 
each ſide, contrived to hold the bows in the ſituation that 


makes the form of a ſaddle. 


BANE, in ſheep, the ſame as rot. See the article Row. 
BANGLE-EAR 


as you would have them ſtand, and then with two little 
boards, or pieces of trenchers, three fingers broad, having 
two long ſtrings faſtened to them, bind the ears ſo faſt in 
the places where they ſtand, that they cannot ſtir; then 


| behind the head, and the root of the ears, you will ſee a 


S2 deal of empty, wrinkled ſkin, which you muſt pull 
by with your finger and thumb, and clip away with a pair 
{harp ſciſſars all the empty ſkin cloſe by the head; then 


8, an imperfection in a horſe, which 
may be remedied in the following manner: place his ears 
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with a needle and red ſilk, ſtitch the two outlides of the 
{kin together, and heal the wound with a mixture of honey 
and 3 when this is done, take away the ſplints 
that hold up the ears, and in a little time they will keep 
the place where you fixed. them, without alteration. ; 

BANK, a heap of earth piled up to keep out the water 
of a river, lake, or the ſea. ; 

Sloping banks are the beſt ſecurity againſt the encroach- 
ments of the ſea, of rivers, or of lakes; making proper al- 
lowance for the weight of water, and violence of the 
waves. Theſe banks thould be raiſed about two feet above 
the level of the water at the higheſt tides, and their ſtrength 
ſhould be proportioned to the force of the water intended 
to be fenced off. When a river is too much confined, it 
{wells conſiderably upon a flood, and conſequently requires 
banks of greater height and ſtrength than would other- 
wiſe be neceſſary : Rough it will ſometimes break even 
theſe, and carry all before it, if a ſufficient ſpace be not al- 
lowed for the increaſe of its water: but when ſuch a ſpace 
is left, the waters ſpread, and ſeldom riſe more than two 
or three feet above their uſual level. In ſome caſes a 
breadth of fifteen or eighteen feet on cach ſide may do; but 
in others, fifty, eighty, or an hundred feet, or perhaps ſo 
many yards, according to the largeneſs of the river, muſt 
be left open for that purpoſe, It is beſt to err on the ſafe 
ſide ; eſpecially as the ground that is left between the banks 
and the river will be far from being loſt ; for it will afford 
good grazing in the dry ſeaſons of the year, and may be 
planted with ofiers, and willows, and other trees of that 
Kind ; but theſe ſhould never be planted upon the banks, 
leſt the winds ſpoil and tear them, by ſhaking the trees, 
and looſening their roots. 

In the iſle of Ely, it is common to ſee great banks diſ- 
tant one or two hundred yards on each fide from the chan. 
nel of the river; and when they are ſo made, they are al- 
ways ſafe: but where the diſtance between the banks is 
narrow, there, and there only, the banks are in danger of 
being broken down, and the country of being overflowed. 

If a conſiderable body of water is to be guarded againſt, 
dig a trench ten or twelve feet wide, and two or three deep, 
or more, according to the height of the bank required. 
Lay all the ſoil that is taken out of this trench, on that fide 
of it which lies towards the water, and leave a ſpace of two 
or three feet between the trench and the foot of the bank. 
Let the bank be made with an eaſy ſlope of fifteen or eigh- 
teen feet in length towards the water, allowing the {1 
two and a half, or three feet fall to one in height ; but the 
inſide ſlope need not be more than eight or nine feet, which 
is a foot and a half ſlope to one foot perpendicular. The 
bank thus raiſed five or ſix feet high, according as the floods 
require, will be two feet wide at the top, where it ſhould 
be well flatted, that people may walk upon it. Let it then 
be covered with gravel dug out of the channel of the wa- 
ter, by which means the river will be deepened, and the 
bank rendered ſtronger ; and to add to the latter, ſow it 
very thick with graſs-ſeed. This will be found much bet- 
ter than 2 it with the ſods taken from off the trench, 
or ſome neighbouring ground; becauſe the ſods are apt to 
ſhrink, open, and part from one another in dry weather, 
and are then liable to be waſhed away with the next flood 
whereas in thus much cheaper way, a cloſe coverin of 
graſs, even long enough to mow, will be formed in a 
month or two; far fitter than ſods to break the ſurface of 
the bank; for any tolerable ſoil may be very ſoon brought 
to have a coat of graſs, by only raking it fine, and ſowing 
it with graſs-ſeeds. In a week or ten days in the ſprin 
or ſummer, the graſs will be up, and grow to ſuch a height 
in a month or 15 weeks, as to be fit for mowing. 

Some have attempted to guard againſt — — nb by 
building walls of ſtone and lime, where the materials are 
in plenty. The great danger here is their being under- 
mined, and that chiefly by the waters ſtriking with force 
againſt the bottom, upon meeting with reſiſtance from the 
wall. But this may be eaſily guarded againſt by laying a 
row of flat ſtones lower than the bottom of the river; for 
the water ſtriking againſt theſe ſtones, turns off without 
any danger to the foundation. | 

The broad trench within the bank, beſides alloying 
materials for making the bank and ſlopes, is attended with 
the farther advantage of ſerving for a drain to the inland 
ground, Theſe trenches ſhould always be carried as far as 
the banks, particularly when theſe are intended to fence off 
a riſing tide; and in the loweſt part of the ground a fluice 
with a valve, flap-door, or flood-gate, ſhould be placed 
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the bank, where it will both diſcharge the inland water, 
when the tide is out, and prevent its lowing in. The ſeaſon 
year freeſt from floods ſhould be choſen for making 
theſe banks, that the bank may have time to ſettle and grow 
firm before the heavy rains come on. It is alſo adviſeable 
to be as expeditious as poſſible in this work. For if it be 
begun in a dry ſummer, and finiſhed in a month or two, 
there will be little danger of being interrupted by extra- 
ordinary floods or violent ſtorms, either of which might do 
_ harm in one day than could be repaired in a fort- 
night. 

he exact dimenſions of the bank, and of the ditch within 
it, cannot be preciſely aſcertained by any general rule ; be- 
cauſe both tides and floods riſe to different heights, and have 
different force in different places and circumſtances. The 
ſtrength above-mentioned may be ſufficient for banks.in 
common caſes ; but in others, where a great body of water, 
or a powerful tide is to be oppoſed, they may be, as the 
memoirs of the Berne Society (tom. II. part II. pag. 262.) 
adviſe, four feet or more wide at the top, with a baſis pro- 
portioned to their height, as three and a half are to one; 
or, if it be deſired to make them till more ſolid, as four to 
one; ſo that if the bank be four feet and a half high, its 
baſis in the former caſe will be fourteen feet wide, and in 
the latter eighteen. 

The Dublin Society for the advancement of agriculture 
informs us (Numb. XVII. for April 1737) that “ Lord 
Limerick has recovered between four and five hundred 
acres of very rich falt-marſh, at Dundalk in Ireland, and 
effectually ſecured them from the ſea, by ſuch banks as are 
above deſcribed; and by the ſame method many hundred 
thouſand acres have been recovered from the ſea in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, Lincolnſhire, and other parts of England; not | 
to mention the low lands of Holland, which are indeed ſe- 
cured againſt the violence of the ſea by no other means. 

If there be a neceflity for making banks on a ſtrand 
where nothing but ſand can be met with, thoſe banks ſhould 
be large, and the flope very broad and extended; and if 

aſs ſeed will not grow on them, let ſea-weeds be planted. 

heſe with ſticking furze, ſtraw, or lopping of trees, will 
help to keep the banks together.” : 

But a better method, and more effectual, is given by Dr. 
Hales in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, from the experi- 
ence of Dr. Wark, a clergyman in Scotland. The method 
conſiſts in fixing to the bottom of the channel, a breadth of 
furze proportioned to the force it is to reſiſt, The fand 
or ſlime, as either abounds, will ſoon ſettle among the 
branches of the furze; and when the firſt bed of the furze 
is thus interwoven or covered, another bed of furze is to 
be laid on as before, and ſo on, till the bank is raiſed to a 
ſufficient height. Dr. Wark aſſures us, that by this ſimple 
method a bank was made near Holy-iſland ſo ſtrong, that 
it became a bar againſt the ſea itſelf 

« It ſometimes happens, that the ſea lows in through a 
narrow gut or paſlage, oo which the inland waters are diſ- 
charged, and then extends itſelf, and covers a great deal of 

ound. When this happens, if the inland waters cannot 
be diverted into another courſe, ſince a paſlage muſt be left 
for their diſcharge ; let a ſtrong ſluice be fixed in the loweſt 

of the channel, with large piers of ſtone, running out 
for its ſupport, and a ſtrong foundation of wood or broad 
ſtones for the water to run over. When this is done, let 
the banks of ſand, or other ſoil near at hand, be made in 
the manner already mentioned, on each fide of the ſluice. 

“The reaſon why it is adviſed, in places where a ſluice 
is to be made, to begin the work by this rather than by 
the bank, is, that while the tides have liberty to low in and 
out at a great breadth, the ſluice may be made in any part 
of the channel, without being much incommoded by the 
tide ; whereas if it be deferred till the banks on each fide 
are made, the force of the tide, when confined to a narrow | 
paſſage, will tear up all before it, and render the building 
of the ſluice impracticable: and upon the ſame account, 
the banks ſhould be begun at the loweſt part of the chan- 
nel, and carried on from thence to the upper grounds, 

« If, by any accident, the waters ſhould ſwell ſo high 
as to overflow and tear the banks, farther miſchief ma E 
prevented by fixing with all expedition, a fail-cloth, or — 
of linen at 65 bottom of the bank, where the flood breaks 
in; for if this be done in time, the water will flow over 
the cloth, without waſhing away the bank. 

« In every improvement, the expence ſhould be parti- 
cularly conſidered. That of making banks in this method 
is ſmall. In low grounds the ſoil is ſoft, and dug with 
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eaſe, and all the work may be done with the ſpade ànd ſhovel, 
thout pick-axes, which muſt be uſed in upland ground 
and the materials are on the ſpot. All the charge will be 
often more than repaid by the brd year's improved crop of 
graſs; and the ſafety of the meadows. The produce of ſuc- 
ceeding years will amount much higher, and the huſband- 
man will be out of all danger for the future of having his 
lands overflowed and ſpoiled. Farmers have frequent! 
ſuſtained more dathage from the hay deſtroyed in one ſeafoh 
by floods, than the whole value of what it would have coſt 
them to incloſe and bank their meadows, and free thei 
from all hazards.” W 27 
BANQUET) is that ſmall part of the branch of the 
bridle that is under the eye, which being rounded like a 
ſmall rod, gathers and joins the extremities of the bit to 
the branch, and that in ſuch a manner, that the banquet is 
not ſeen, but covered by the cap, or that part of the bit 
which is next the branch. ; 
To BAR a vein, implies an operation in farriery per- 
formed in the following manner: they open the ſkin above 
and below the place where the operation is to be performed, 
and after freeing the vein from the ſurrounding parts, they 
tie it at thoſe openings with two ligatures; after hich 
they open the vein between the ligatures in order to diſ- 


to ſtop the courſe, and leſſen the quantity of malignant hu- 
mours that prevail there. 

BARB, a general name for horſes imported from ey 
The cheſt of the barb is long and ſlender, riſes beautiful 
from the withers, his mane little, his head well ſhaped, Call 
and lean; his ſhoulders flat and ſlender ; his withers narrow 
and plump; his back ſtraight and ſhort ; and his flanks and 
ſides round, and not bellying out; his haunches firm and 
well ſhaped ; his croop generally fomewhat long, and his 
tail placed pretty high; his thigh well ſhaped, and ſeldom 
flat; his leg handſome, well-ſhaped, and without long hair 
at the paſtern joint; his foot well made, but his paſtern 

often long, 

Barbs are of all colours, but generally brown. They are 
ſomething negligent in their goings ; but, properly en- 
couraged, ſhew an amazing ſwiftneis and vigour ; they are 
very light and fit for running; and ſeem of all others the 
fitteſt to breed from. It were, however, to be wiſhed, that 
they were a little taller, the largeſt barely exceeding four- 
teen hands ; and one of fourteen hands and an inch is very 
extraordinary. Experience has, however, ſhewn, that in 
England, France, &c. they get colts larger than them- 
ſelves. Among the barbs, thoſe from the king of Morocco 
are accounted the beſt, except the mountain barbs. "Thoſe 
of the reſt of Mavritania are inferior to them, as are alſo 
thoſe of Turkey, Perſia, and Armenia. All horſes from a 
hot climate have a ſmoother coat than others. Buffon's 
Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. IV. 

BARBELS, or barbs, are excreſcences or knots of ſu- 
perfluous fleſh, growing under the tongue, and may be ſeen 
by drawing it e. 

They are cured by cutting them cloſe off, and waſhing 
the wounded part with brandy, or falt and water, Bart- 
let's Farrier * 262. | 

BARBERY. This ſhrub is in general ſuppoſed to caufe 
the mildew in wheat, if it is growing within a ſhort dif- 
tance of the crop. Mr. Young, in his 7th volume of his 
Annals of Agriculture, gives the following inſtance ii a let - 
ter from Mr. Macro: „ Having heard by ſeveral farmers, 
that wheat would mildew where a barbery buſh grew, 1 
concluded it was only becauſe the foil on which they na- 
r was likewiſe the moſt natural to that diſtem- 
per; I therefore ſent for a plant at the diſtance of a mile or 


two, (not having any of them on my farm) and planted it an 


a rich ſoil, with a clay bottom. The buth grew well, aud 
I, three years following, planted wheat round it. The firſt 
year, in the month of October; the ſecond in the month 
of Auguſt; and the third in September; and all were fo 
compleatly mildewed, that the beſt of the little grain it pro- 
duced was only about the ſize of their rye, and that with. 
out any flour.” This was in his garden, and more likely to 
mildew than on old wheat land. However he planted ſome 
on the oppoſite ſide of the garden, one of the years, which 
produced very good grain, although the ſtraw was a little 
mildewed, 

Mr. Marſhal, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, on the 
ſame ſubjeR, ſays, © It has long been conſidered as one of the 
ficſt of vulgar errors among huſbandmen, that the barbery 

| plant 


s | 


charge the blood. This operation is performed upon the. 
veins of a horſe's leg, and other parts of his body, in order 
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plant has a pernicious quality of blighting the wheat which | | 


ows near it. | 
This idea, whether it be erroneous or founded on fact, 


is no where more ſtrongly rooted than among the Norfolk 
farmers z one of whom, —— with a ſerious coun- 
tenance an inſtance of this xr nn 4 L very faſhionably 
laughed at him. He, however, ſtood firm, and perſiſted in 
his being in the right; 7 l that ſo far from bein 
led from the cauſe to the effect, he was, in the reverſe, | 
from the effect to the cauſe: for obſerving a ſtripe of 
blaſted wheat acroſs his cloſe, he traced it back to the 
hedge, thinking there to have found the enemy; but being 
diſappointed, he crofled the lane into a garden on the op- 

ite ſide of it, where he found a large barbery-buſh in 
the direction in which he had looked for it. The miſchief, 
according to his deſcription, ſtretched away from this 
point acroſs the field of wheat, growing broader and fainter 
(98 the tail of a comet), the farther it proceeded from its 
ſource, The effect was carried to a greater diſtance than 
he had ever obſerved it before ; owing, as he believed, to 
an opening in the orchard behind it to the ſouth-weſt, 
forming a gut or channel for the wind. , 

Being deſirous of aſcertaining the fact, be it what it may, 
I enquired further among intelligent farmers concerning 
this {abject —The are, to a man, decided in their opinion 
as to the fact; which appears to have been ſo long eſtab- 
liſhed in the minds of principal farmers, that it is now dif- 
ficult to aſcertain it from obſervations ; barbery plants hav- 
ing (of late years more particularly) been extirpated from 
farm-hedges with the utmoſt care and aſſiduity: one in- 
ſtance, however, of miſchief, I had related to me, and an- 
other I was myſelf eye- witneſs to. Mr. William Barnard, 
of Bradfield, fays, that ſeeing a patch of his wheat very 
much blighted, he looked round for a barbery buſh ; but 
ſeeing none conſpicuous in the hedge, which was thick, 
he with ſome difficulty got into it, and there found the 
enemy. He was clearly decided as to the fact. Mr. Wil- 
liam Gibbs, of Rowton, telling me that a patch of his 
wheat was blighted in the ſame manner. and that he be- 
lieved it to proceed from ſome ſprigs of barbery which re- 
mained in the neighbouring hedge which a few years ago 
was weeded from it) I went to inſpect the place; and true 
it was, that near it we found three ſmall plants of barberry, 
one of which was particularly full of berries. The ſtraw of 
the wheat is black ; and the grain, if it may be ſo called, a 
mere huſk of bran; while the reſt of the piece was of a 
much ſuperior quality. To endeavour to aſcertain the truth 
of this opinion, I had a ſmall buſh of the barbery plant ſet 
in February or March laſt, in the middle of a large piece 
of wheat. 45 i 

I neglected to make any obſervations upon it until a lit- 
tle before harveſt ; when a neighbour: (Mr. John Baker, 
2 South-Reps) came to tell me of the effect it had pro- 

ed. 

The wheat was then changing, and the reſt of the piece 
(about twenty acres) had acquired a conſiderable degree of 
whiteneſs (white wheat); while about the barbery buſh 
there appeared a long, but ſomewhat oval-ſ{haped, ſtripe, 
of a dark livid colour, obvious to a perſon. riding on the 
road at a conſiderable diſtance. 

The part affected reſembled the tail of a comet, the buſh 
itſelf repreſenting the nucleus; on one fide of which the 
ſenſible effect reached about twelve yards; but on the other, 
not more than two yards ; the tai Lr towards the 
ſouth-weſt : ſo that probably the effect took place during a 
north-eaſt wind. | | 

At harveſt, the ears near the buſh ſtood erect, handling 
ſoft and chafly ; the grains ſlender, ſhrivelled and light, — 
As the diſtance from the buſh increaſed, the effect was leſs 
diſcernible, until it vaniſhed imperceptibly. 

The reſt of the piece was a tolerable crop ; and the ſtraw 
clean, except on @ part which was lodged; where the ſtraw 
nearly reſembled that round the barbery ; but the grain on 
that part, though lodged, was much heavier than it was on 
this, where the crop ſtood ere. 

The grain of the crop, in general, was thin-bodied ; 
nevertheleſs, ten grains, choſen impartially out of the ordinary 
corn of the piece, took twenty-four of the barberied grains, 
choſen equally impartially, to. balance it; ſo that, ſuppoſ- 
ing the crop in ral to be worth five pounds an acre, 

t injured by the barbery would barely be worth for- 
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BARING of trees. See thi article Anz. AQUEATION. \ 
BARK, the exterior pact of trees, ſerving them for 4 
n or coveri a 


Dr. Agricola ſays, that the bark of a tree may be 


| ; com- 
pared to the ſkin of an animal, which is deſigned for the 
preſervation of the inward parts. It is generally of a ſpongy 
texture, and communicates with the pith, by a multiplicit 
of ſmall fibres paſſing between the capillary tubes; of which 
the wood conſiſts ; ſo that the roots having imbibed the 
proper nutriment of the tree, it is carried u by the warmth 
of the ſun, through the fine arterial veſſels cf the tree to 
the top of it; and being there condenſed by the cold, it 
returns by its own gravity down by the veſſels which lie 
between the wood and the inner bark, which perform the 
office of yeins ; and as it paſſes by, leaves ſuch part of its 
juices as the texture of the bark will receive, and requires 
for its ſupport, 

Some are of opinion, that the ſoft whitiſh rind, or ſub- 
ſtance which lies between the inner bark and the wood; 
performs the office of veins z and ſome call this a third bark; 
ſuppoſing it to differ from the other only in having its fibres 
cloſer ; adding, that this is the part which contains the liquid 
ſap, gums, &c, found in plants during the ſpring and ſum- 
mer months, and which hardening by degrees, is imper- 
ceptibly conveyed into the woody part of the tree, forming 
every year a new circle of wood between the bark and the 
trunk. Theſe circles are not equally thick, that circums 
ſtance depending on the fertility of the year. 

The bark of trees in general, and elpecially that of the 
oak, contains a very rich ſalt, extremely uſeful in vegeta- 
tion. One load of oak bark laid in a heap and rotted, af- 
ter the tanners have uſed it for drefling their leather, will 
do more ſervice to {tiff cold land, and its effects will laſt 
longer, than two loads of the richeſt dung. Mr. Miller 
ſays it is much better for cold ſtrong land, than for light 
hot ground, if it be uſed alone, as taken from the tan-yard ; 
becaule it is of a warm nature, and will looſen and ſeparate 
the earth ſo effectually, that, by only uſing it two or three 
times, a ſtrong ſoil, not eaſy to be wrought, will be ren- 
dered perfectly light and looſe : but by mixing it with 
earth of a nature contrary to that which it is intended to 
correct, and in a proportion ſuited to the nature of the ſoil 
it is to be laid on, it will prove a fine manure for almoſt 
any land; its falts being ſuch as will always fertilize the 
ground. Mr. Mortimer aſſerts, that it will alter and 
change the vety nature of the ſoil, and turn it into a very 
rich black mould. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 121. 

It neceſſarily abounds in vegetable parts, derived from 
the tree to which it once belonged ; and cannot but be 
ſtrongly impregnated with animal juices, as ic lies a long 
time in the tan vats, with the ſkins and hides of animals ; 
circumſtances which muſt render it ſingularly beneficial to 
all poor lands. 

If laid on graſs, it ſhould be ſpread ſoon after Michael- 
mas, that the winter rains may waſh it into the ground: 
for if it be laid on in the ſpring, it will be apt to burn the 
graſs, and, inſtead of Improving will do it a conſiderable 
injury for that ſeaſon, When uſed for corn land it ſhould 
be ſpread before the laſt ploughing, that it may be turned 
down for the fibres of the corn to reach it in the ſpring; 
for if it lies too near the ſurface it will forward the growth 
of the corn in winter ; and in the ſpring, when the nouriſh- 
ment is chiefly wanted to encourage the growth of the 
plants, it will be ſo nearly conſumed, that the ern will 
receive very little advantage from it. 

Mr. Bradley tells us, that he adviſed a gentleman, to 
whom a conſiderable quantity of bark was left upon the ex- 
piration of the leaſe of a tan-yard, to lay ſome of it upon a 
piece of ſtubborn ſour land, which he did with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that his product was admired by all the gardeners and farm- 
ers in the neighbourhood. For ſuch ground, he thinks it 
ſhould be mixed with a ſandy ſoil ; and that one third of 
bark to two thirds of ſand, will be a very ſufficient propor- 
tion for clays ; laying on about one hundred and fifty cart 
loads upon an acre, Bradley's Huſbandry, p. 90, 

All barks or rinds of trees, though not of ſo high a va- 
rinCipally uſed b 
tanners, muſt of neceſſity enrich alther. — 5 — 
ground, if broken into ſmall pieces, and laid upon it. They 
muſt needs be much richer than the mould or earth, uſu- 


| ally found in the bodies of old, large, hollow, willow-trees, 


though this is juſtly eſteemed very efficacious, Age 
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fee the article T AN. 


BAR 


For the manner of making hot-beds with tanner's bark, 
BARK-BOUND, a diſeaſe common to fruit-trees, and 
may be cured by making a ſlit through the bark, from the 
top of the tree to the bottom, in February or March ; and if 
the gaping be pretty conſiderable, fill up the rift with 
cow-dung. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. II. p. 85. 

BARKING of trees, the operation of ſtripping off the 
bark or rind, particularly that of the oak, for the ufe of 
tanners. 

It is neceſſary in our climate to perform this operation 
in the month of May, becauſe at that ſeaſon only, the bark 
is, by the great quantity of ſap, eaſily ſeparated from the 
wood. This alfo renders it neceſſary to fell the trees in 
that month; but by this method the timber is much leſs 
valuable than it would be, if felled after the fall of the leaf. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, ſays, 
the peeling of oak timber in that county is generally done 
* day; the labourers being, I believe, invariably em- 
ployed by the timber-merchant, not by the tanner; prac- 
tices which are productive of a confiderable ſaving of bark. 
Men working by the ton or the quarter, or tanners paying 
by weight or meaſure, will not peel the boughs ſufficiently 


near; it is againſt their intereſt to do it. But it is the in- 


tereſt of the timber - merchant, or of the tanner, if he pur- 
chaſe by the groſs, or by the ton of timber, to peel ſo long 
as the bark will pay for the labour. This accounts for the 
ſmallneſs of the twigs which are peeled in this country: if 
the bark run freely, twigs not much thicker than the fin- 
ger are frequently ſtripped. | 

The tool commonly made uſe of, in ſome counties, is 
of bone. The thigh or ſhin-bone of an als are preferred, 
formed into a two-handed inftrument for the ſtem and lar- 
ger boughs, with an handle of wood fixed at the end. The 
edge once given by the grinding-ſtone, or a raſp, keeps it- 
ſelf ſharp by wear. 

The method of drying bark in this country is general 
the common one of ſ{c:ting it in a leaning poſture againſt 
poles lying horizontally, on forked ſtakes, But in a wet 
ſeaſon, or when the ground is naturally. moiſt, it is laid a- 
croſs a line of topwood, formed into a kind of banklet, raiſ- 
ing the bark about a foot from the ground. By this practice 
no part of the bark is fuffered to touch e and ĩt 
is, perhaps, upon the whole, the beſt practice, in all ſea- 
ſons and ſituations. He then ſtacks or houſes it; and ge- 
nerally ſhaves and chops it ready for the tan · pit; ſelling it 
to the tanner at ſo much a quarter. 

This cuſtom appears to be founded on a falſe baſis: the 
tanner is, or ought to be, the beſt judge of the mode of 
preparation, and the operation ought to paſs under his eye. 

The practice of grinding bark does not ſeem to have yet 
got footing in this diſtri 
courſe bring the preparation of bark into its proper channel, 

The medium price of chopt bark, is 10s. 64. a quarter. 

BARLEY, a ſpecies of grain well known in England, 
and of which Mr. Miller has enumerated four ſpecies. 

1. The ſpring pale” which has a double row of beards 
or awms ſtanding erect. This is the ſort principally culti- 
vated in England, and of which the farmers make two ſorts, 
viz, the common, -and the rath-ripe barley : but theſe two 
ſorts are in reality the ſame ; for the rath-ripe is only an al- 
teration of the common barley, occaſioned by being long 
cultivated upon warm gravelly lands. The ſeeds of this, 
when ſown in cold or ſtrong land, will, the firſt year, ripen 
near a fortnight- earlier than the ſeeds taken from ſtrong 
land, and therefore the farmers in the vales generally pur- 
chaſe their ſeed barley from the warm lands ; for if faved in 
the vales two or three years, it will become full as late in 
ripening as the common barley of their own product : on 


the other hand, the farmers on the warm land are alſo ob- 


liged to procure their ſeed barley from the ſtrong land, 
erwiſe their grain would degenerate in bulk or fullneſs, 
which, by this ow is prevented. This ſort of barley 
is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the two orders of beards or awms, 
which ſtand erect; the rind is alſo much thinner, and 
therefore eſteemed better for making malt. 

2. The long-eared barley, which is cultivated in many 
parts of England, and is an exceeding good ſort ; but ſome 
farmers object to this barley, becauſe they ſay the ears be- 
ing long and heavy, it is more apt to lodge. This fort of 
barley hath its grains regularly ranged in a double row, ly- 
ing over each other, like the tiles on a houſe, or the ſcales 
of fiſh. It has no beards or awms; but its rind is very 
thin, and therefore eſteemed for making malt. 
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en ſprat barley, called alſo Battledore, Fulham, 
and 


utney barley, from the great quantities cultivated in 


the neighbourhogds of thoſe places, has ſhorter and broader 


ears than either of the former ſorts; the awms or beards. 


are longer, which tend greatly to preſerve it from the birds, 
and the grains placed cloſer to wther. This ſeldom grows 


ſo tall as the other ſpecies; the ſtraw is alfo coarſer, and 
| therefore not fo good fodder for cattle, 


4. The winter barley, called alſo ſquare-barley, bear- 
barley, or big, is ſeldom cultivated in the fouthern parts 
of England ; but in the northern counties, and in Scotland, 
it is the general ſort ſown, as being much hardier than the 
other ſpecies. There are two ſorts of this barley, the one 
with four rows of grains, and the other with fix, the latter 
of which is commonly diſtinguiſhed by the name of barley- 
big. The grain is large and plump, but the rind or chaff 
of it being thicker than that of either of the preceding forts, 
it is leſs eſteemed for making malt, and therefore not cul- 
tivated in the ſouthern parts of England, where the ſorts 
which are ſo much better for that purpofe thrive fo well. 

Both the four and fix rowed barley are generally fown in 
the autumn, nearly at the ſame time with wheat, not only 
in temperate climates, but alſo in very cold countries; their 
hardineſs being ſuch as to bear the winter's froſts, even in 
the mountainous parts of the northern regions. In hot 
countries they are ſown in January, February, and March. 

All the other ſorts are ſown in the ſpring of the year in 
a dry time: in ſome very light land, barley is ſown earl 
in March, but, in ſtrong Jy foils, not til April, an 
ſometimes not till the beginning of May ; but when it is 
ſown fo late, if the ſeaſon does not prove very favourable, 


it is very late in autumn before it is fit to mow, unleſs it 


be the rath-ripe ſort, which is often ripe in nine weeks 
from the time of ſowing : though Mr. Liſle is of opinion, 
that this, in particular, ought to be ſown early, for other- 
wiſe it will grow very thin. He likewiſe thinks that it 
ſhould be ſown on better ground than the other barley, be- 
cauſe as it ripens in a ſhorter time, it may be naturally ſup- 


poſed to exhauſt the nutritive juices of the earth faſter than 


other corn. But it is faid by others, that theſe nutritive 
Juices in almoſt any tolerable ſoil, will Sony hold out 
long enough to feed a crop of ſo ſhort a ſtanding as this is, 
though they might not ſuffice for corn which ſhould remain 
longer upon the ground ; and it is added, that about Pat- 
ney in 


rath-ripe barley. Liſſe“s Huſbundry, vol. I. p. 271. 


Mr. Liſle adds, that he himſelf, in the year 1507, fowed 


in Hampſhire, rath-ripe barley in very poor white ground, 
and ſome of the fame corn in good ſtrong clay land. No 
rain fell to bring it up till June; after which there were 
frequent ſhowers, and plenty of rain till harveſt. His rath- 
ripe barley in the poor land was miſerably bent, broken in 
the ſtraw, and harled, or fallen down. i 

land, the ſame corn fuffered the ſame injuries, though in a 
leſs degree: but the ſtraw and leaves of the rath-ripe' bar- 
ley in both places blighted, and were full of black fpecks ; 
their ears were thin, and their colour was loſt ; while the 
plants of late-ripe barley in an adjacent field were free from 
theſe ſpots, and ſtood upright with good ſtrength. From 
this experiment he infers, that ſince the clay land in the 


hilly country of Hampſhire, though in good heart, cannot, 


even in a moiſt year, ſufficiently teed the ftraw of rath-ripe 
barley, fo as to enable it to ſtand upright, but ſuffers it to 


be languid and withering, this ſort of corn is not 1 for 


ſuch places, and that it is better to ſow late - ripe barley, 


even though three or four horſes extraordinary be provided 
againſt ſowing time, in order to get the corn into the 
Me Huſbandry, vol. I. 


ground a week before May begins. 
p. 272. 

Another important obſervation made on the ſame occa- 
ſion, by the ſame ns yr gas farmer, was, that one half of 
the ſeed which fell deep came up without rain, white the 
reſt did not ſprout till after the rain came. The half which 


came up firſt, could not, by reaſon of the weakneſs of the 
ſtems, wait for the ripening of the latter edge-grown corn, 
in the ſame field; but its ſtraw bent, broke, and was en- 


tangled, and the ears buried themſelves among the broad 


clover ſown with the barley, ſo that he was forced to cut 
it, not being able to ſtay a week or ten days longer for the 


edge-grown corn to ripen : whereas the late-ripe barley 


* 


ficſt would ſtay ten days for the edge-grown orn. 


ſtood fo upright in its ſtraw, that the corn 1 came uß 


The ſame gentleman had another: evident proof, in the 
year 1706, that the ſtraw of the rath-ripe barley is thinner 
and 


iltſhire, they ſow the pooreſt ſandy ground with 


n the ſtrong clay 
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and weaker than that of the late-ripe. All his rath-ripe chough both are beſt where they can be had, Z1/te%; Lush. 


barley, of which he ſowed fifty acres in different forts' of 
ground, ere ſome of it fide by fide with late-ripe barley, 
crumpled down in the ſtraw, while the late-ripe batley of 
the ſame forwardnefs and grower ſtood upright. 

- Upon the whole, Mr. Li | that, 
if the ground be good, and the year a feeding one, rath- 
ripe barley is apt to run rank, and to fall while very green 
in the ear, which occaſions the grain not to fill; concludes, 
in regard to this ſort of corn, that it ſhould always be ſown 
early, that the land ſhould not have a north expoſure, and 
that the ſoil in which, it is planted ſhould be pretty good, 
either naturally ſuch, or rendered fo by art; & for we know, 
ſays he, that the poorer the ground is, the weaker and 
poorer the ſtraw will be in all forts of corn; and if the 
rath-ripe barley has by nature a weaker and thinner ſtraw 
than the late-ripe barley, and on that account is apter to 
crumple, to bend down, and to break in the ſtraw before 
it is ripe, much more will it be apt to do fo, when the 
ſtraw is made much thinner and weaker than naturally it 
would be by the poverty of the ground it is ſown in, It is 
very evident to me, that rath-ripe barley ought not to be 
ſown on poor ground, and much leſs ſo in caſe it lies de- 
clivous from the ſun towards the north,” Zifls Huſban- 
dry, vol. I. p. 273 755 N i 

« Common barley ſown once in the burning ſand at Pat- 
ney in Wiltſhire, will, for many years after, it ſown on in- 
different warm ground, be ripe two or three weeks ſooner 
than any other, which has never been impregnated at Pat- 
ney : but if ſown a degree farther north, on cold clayey 
land, will, in two or three years, loſe this quality, and be- 
come as late-ripe as any other. Indeed, Patney 1s far from 
improving the ſpecies of barley, except we think it im- 

roved by becoming more weak and tender, and ſhorter 

ived ; which laſt mentioned quality fits it for ſuch coun- 
tries, where the ſummers are too ſhort for other barley to 
ripen, | 

e Barley is far from being improved by becoming rath- 
ripe; for it loſes more good qualities than it gets by being 
fown at Patney. It is ſo tender, that if it be ſown early, 
the froſt is apt to kill it: or if it be ſown late in May, on 
the ſame day, and in the ſame ſoil, with the ſame ſort of 
barley that is not rath-ripe, it will be much thinner bodied 
than the late-ripe. And beſides, if it happens to have any 
check, by cold or drought, it never recovers it, as the other 
doth, at what time ſoever it is ſown. It is now, as I am 
informed, gone out of faſhion, and very few farmers have 
ſown it of late years. * 

« T know a little pariſh, that I believe formerly loſt about 
two hundred pounds a year, by ſowing rath-ripe barley. 
But long and dear experience hath now convinced them of 
their error,, and obliged them totally to diſuſe it.” Tu!Ps 
Huſbandry, p. 115, 233, 234. | 

e middle-ripe barley, as Mr. Liſle calls it, meaning 
the common ſpring barley, bears late ſowing, even upon 
ground declivous Hom the ſun, better than the rath-ripe 
ſort ; but not near ſo well as the late-ripe, or common lon 
eared barley z nor will its ſtalk ſtand ſo long. Mr. Liſle 
was convinced from experience, that late-ripe barley will 
endure being ſowed when the ground is wetter than will do 
for the rath-ripe ſort, and that a bottom ground, or vale 
pent in between two hills, though ſhaded by one of them 
from the ſun, will, by means of the warmth and cloſeneſs 
of the air, often ripen corn as faſt as the ground that lies 
declivous to the ſun. In a field which he ſowed with the 

common ſpring barley, the loweſt part of which laid on a 
flat, ripened regularly, and even ſooner than another part 
of the ſame field which lay upon the ſide of a hill declivous 
to the ſun: but on that ſide of the ſame hill which ſloped 
from the ſun, the corn was more edge-grown, lay back- 
ward, and neither looked ſo white, nor was it fo ripe. 
Lifle's Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 275. 

The land which lies both very dry and healthy, and in 
which both mellowneſs and lightneſs are joined to a proper 
ſtrength of ſoil, is that which produces the beſt bady, and 
thinneſt rinded barley ; qualities which always recommend 
— grain, eſpecially to the maltſters. Such generally is the 

arle 
of bil is by no means requiſite in land, in order to its pro- 
ducing a plump and thin rinded barley ; though it is allow- 
ed, that poor land which lies dry and warm, will bear bet- 
ter corn of this kind, than rich land in a cold and wet ſitu- 
ation; far batley does not ſtand ſo much in need of ſtteng 
in the land, as of the healthineſs and warmneſs of the 100 ; 


le, after obſerving farther, that, 


of the growth of the hilly countries. But poyerty | 


vol. 281. 

With regard to the choice of ſeed barley, it is neceſſary 
to obſerve, that the beſt grain for ſowing is that which'i 
not blackiſh at the tail, nor has a deep redneſs, but is of 
a pale lively yellow colour, intermixed with a bfight whitiſh 
caſt, and if the rind be a little ſhrivelled, it will be ſa 
much the better; for that ſlight ſhrivelling occaſioned by 
its having ſweated in the mow, is a ſure indication that its 
coat is thin, The huſk of thick rind batley being too ſtiff 
ro ſhrink, will lie ſmooth and hollow, even when the in- 
ſide flour has ſhrunk from it. | 

The neceſlity of a chiange of ſeed from time to time, 
by ſowing that of the growth of a different ſoil, is no 
where more evident than in the culture of this grain, 
which otherwiſe becomes coarſer and coarſer every year. 
But at all times in this, as well as in all other grain, the 
utmoſt care ſhould be taken that the ſeed be full bodied. 

Mr. Liſle tells us, that in order to be ſatisfied of this, 
he took out of a heap of barley ſixty grains, of different 
ſizes, viz. twenty of the biggeſt, twenty of the middle 
ſize, and twenty of the ſmalleſt corns. Twenty of each 
ſort of theſe grains he planted in three pors, cach filled 
with the ſame fort of mould, which was very rich. In 
eight or nine days time thirteen of the fulleſt bodied grains 
were come up, nine of the middle ſized, and only five of 
the ſmalleſt, and the plants of the plumpeſt corn excec124 
thoſe of the others, both in colour 'and breadth of blade. 
In three days after, he found nineteen blades of the largeſt 
fort come up, ſeventeen of the middle ſize, and thirteen 
of the ſmalleſt ; and in three drys more, the blades of the 
beſt and of the middle fort were all come up, while only 
ſeveenteen of the worſt had ſprouted, with ſuch manifeſt 
diſadvantage in colour and 5 in theſe laſt as plain! 
ſhewed that many of them would not have come , up at al 
in poor ground. Lifle's Huſband. vol. I. f. 283. | 

t is natural to ſuppoſe that barley will, like wheat, be 
benefited by being ſteeped before it be fown ; for as rain 
cannot be . upon ſoon after the ſowing of ſpring 
corn, there is ſurely an equal reaſon for extending the 
practice of theſe forts of grain, as well as to thoſe which 
are ſown in autumn, Liming indeed may hurt barley, 
if hot wheather ſhould ſoon follow after the ſowing, but a 
little ſprinkling of ſoot bids fair for improving it, at leaſt 


it will prevent the inſets from preying upon the ſeed. 


The rev. Mr. Elliot informs us, that a farmer who was 
obliged to attend other buſineſs in the courſe of the morn- 
ing, ſowed oats at break of day, and harrowed them in be- 
fore ſun-riſing. The conſequence was, that the corn 
thus early ſown, out-ſtripped the other oats ſown on the 
ſame day after the ſun was up, had larger ears, and ap- 
peared every way better, though the ſpot, in which they 
grew was the worſt part of the field. If the dew, when 
buried with the corn, had this effect, it is reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe that a much greater would have been produced, had 
the ſeed been ſown in the evening, left all night to have 
been ſoftened with the dew, and then harrowed-in in the 
morning. Ellict's Eſſay on Field Huſbandry, p. 29. 

Mr, Lias alſo tells us, that a maltſter in Hampſhire hav- 
ing taken lands in the beginning of May, and no barley be - 
ing to be had, he, by the perſuaſion of his malting- ſervant, 
made uſe of barley he had wetted, and was juſt well chitted 
or ſprouted; this corn came up well, and produced as 
good a crop as any ſown that year. Liſles Huſbaudry, 
vol. I. p. 284. 

Barley is generally ſown either after a fallow, or«on an 
erſh or ſecond crop. If after a fallow, the land muſt be 
ploughed at leaſt three times; and at the firſt ploughing, 
it ſhould be laid in ſmall ridges, and in that manner remain 
during the winter for the froſt to mellow it : but if another 
ploughing can be given it in January, or in the beginning 


|of February, the ground will be ſtill much better broken 


and prepared. In March theſe ridges are ſplit, the ground 
is well harrowed, and laid as ſmooth as can be, and, if 
poſſible it is plowed again the ſame day, in order to ſow. 
But in ſtrong wet lands, the beſt way is to lay it round, 
and make deep furrows to receive the water. 

Some at the time of twifallowing in June, make the- 
land very fine, and ſow it with turneps, which they feed 
ſheep with in the winter : and in March they plough it 
up, and order it as before; but others who take this 
method of ſowing turneps, give it only one ploughing in 

rch, juſt before they ſow. 
| Thoſe who ſow barley upon an 8 after wheat, plough 


up 
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up the wheat ſtubble in as dry weather as they can, as ſoon. 


as the time of ſowing wheat is over, which is roar 
about the beginning of October, and lay three ridges into 
one, if they have dung to ſpread upon it: but if they have 
not, they plough it in ſmall ridges, as before directed, that 
it may be the drier, and be the better mellowed by the 
froſt: they then plough it up again in March, and order 
it as before. Some farmers injudiciouſly ſow their barley 
after oats, in which caſe, neither of theſe three ploughin 
ought by any means to be neglected ; and the land will b 
in much better order if the firſt of them be given in 
October: or, if the harveſt be early, the. weather dry, 
and the huſbandman can poſſibly find time to do it, he will 
improve his ground ſtill more, by ploughing it up before 
he ſows his wheat, juſt as haveſt is in: this will be half 
as as a ſummer's fallow, But all years will not admit 
of this practice. Mortimer s Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 131. 

Some ſow their barley on ſmall ridges, and others on 
broad lands ; the latter cannot be laid too round. 

Mr. Mortimer relates, that a farmer in Eſſex, who lived 
near a market-town, from whence he had good quantities 
of dung, uſed to ſow his land with barley and clover ; 
715 the corn at harveſt, fed the clover all the winter, 

from ſpring till the middle of July, when he fallowed 
his ground, In the next ſpring he ſowed it again with barley 
and clover, and repeated every year this method, b 
which he had large crops. His land was a rich light moul 
ſomewhat inclining to a gravelly bottom, ortimer”s 
 Huſbanary, vol. I. p. 132. | | 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum, 
obſerves, that a few years ago he ſowed RED acres 
of land, in fine tilth, with broad clover and barley ; but 
the ſpring being backward and cold, and the ſummer wet, 
the clover got too forward, and overpowered the barley 
At harveſt they were both cut together ; and the clover 
being full of juice, occaſioned its being a tedious time be- 
fore the barley could be houſed. When he got it into the 
barn, the men complained much of its threſhing fo 
badly, that they could not undertake to do it unleſs he 

d double the price to them : as this could not be af- 
forded, he ordered them to give it only a light beating, 
leaving the under corn in the ſtraw, together with the 
Clover, for the cattle. - 

By this means he loſt half his crop by the clover ; and 
what barley couid be obtained was lean, and thin-bodied, 
fetching but a very indifferent price at market. 

As this was not the firſt loſs of the fame kind he had 
experienced, he was determined, if poſſible, to find out 
ſome remedy; and accordingly applied to a very intelli- 

t farmer in the neighbourhood, who adviſed him to 


| 


ow his clover, for the future, a month after the barley, ' 


dy which means it would not e too rank, This 
vice he accordingly followed, and found it anſwer ex- 
tremely well; has therefore, to his great advantage, 
continued the practice ever ſince. He adds, that there 
is no danger of the clover failing, though the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove dry; and that the ſeed is to be ſcattered 
on the ground without any farther care, there being no 
occaſion to harrow or roll it; for the ſmall blades of 
the barley will keep moiſture enough in the land to ſup- 
ply the ſmall wants of the clover during its infant growth, 
ail when the barley is off, it thrives ſurprizingly. 
Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. p. 315. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agriculture, ſays, that 
in a dry ſummer early-ſown barley has a great advantage; 
but, perhaps, except the ſoil be very clean indeed, the op- 
portunity of an April fallow ought not to be miſſed. 

It has been already obſerved, that the uſual time of 
ſowing is in March, April, or the beginning of May. It 
is 7 thought moſt adviſeable to ſow light lands the 
earlieſt, and to embrace the firſt dry ſeaſon that offers for 
doing it; dry weather being beſt for moſt ſummer corn. 
Clayey grounds, and lands ſubject to weeds, are thought 
to produce the beſt crops when ſowed late. Mr. Mor- 
timer ſays, that barley will do well when ſown even 
about the middle of May, if the ſeed has been properly 
ſteeped. Mortimer's Huſb. vol. I. p. 132. 

The common method is to ſow the barley ſeed with a 
broad-caſt at two ſowings; the firſt being harrowed in 
once, the ſecond is harrowed until the ſeed is buried; the 
common allowance of ſeed is four buſhels to an acre : but 
if the farmers could he prevailed upon to alter this practice, 
they would ſoon find their account in it; for if a third part 
of that quantity ye ſown, there will be a much greater pro- 
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nes, and Ho.core wil be much leſs liable to lodge, as f 
(ys Mr. Miller) have many times experienced; for when 
corn, or any other vegetables, ſtand very cloſe, the ſtalks 
are drawn up weak, and thence incapable of reſiſting the 
force of the winds, or ſupporting themſelves under heavy 
rains: but when they are at a proper diſtance, their ſtalks 
will be more than twice the ſize of the other, and therefore 
are ſeldom laid. I have frequently obſerved in fields where 
there has been a foot-path through their middle, that the 
corn, Which has ſtood thin on each fide of the path, hath - 
ſtood upright, when all the reſt on both ſides has been laid 
flat on the ground; and whoever will give hiniſelf the trou- 
ble to examine theſe roots near the path, will find them 
tiller out (i. e. have a greater number of ſtalks) to more 
than four times the quantity of the othet parts of the field. 
I have ſeen experiments made by Towing barley in rows 
acroſs divers parts of the ſame field, — the grains ſown 
thin in the rows, ſo that the roots were three or four 
inches aſunder in the rows, and the rows a foot diſtant ; 
the intermediate ſpaces of the ſame field were at the ſame 
time ſown broad-caſt in the uſual way; the ſucceſs was 
this : the roots which ſtood thin in the rows tillered out 
from ten or twelve, to upwards of thirty ſtalks on each 
root, the ſtalks were ſtronger, the ears Jonger, and the grains 
larger than any of thoſe ſown in the common way; and 
when thoſe parts of the field, where the corn was fown in 
the uſual way, has been lodged, theſe parts ſown thin 
have ſupported their upright poſition againſt wind and rain, 
though the rows have been made not onlyJengthways, but 
acroſs the lands, in ſeveral poſitions ; ſo that there could 
be no alteration in regard to the goodneſs of the land, or 
the ſituation of the corn : where therefore ſuch experiments 
have been made, and always attended with equal ſucceſs, 
there can be no room to doubt which of the two methods 
is moſt eligible, ſince if the crops were only ſuppoſed to 
be equal in both, the faving two thirds of the corn ſown 
is a very great advantage, and deſcrves a national conſide- 
ation; as ſuch as a ſaving, in ſcarce times, might be of 
has! reat benefit to the public. This ſaving of ſeed- corn 
mu underſtood to regard ſuch as is ſown broad-caſt ; 
for if it be ſown in drills, an eighth part of the ſeed uſually 
ſown will be ſufficient for an acre of land, and the produce 
will be greater; for all forts of corn are naturally inclined 
to ſend out ſeveral ſtalks from each root, which they rarely 
fail to do where the roots are at a proper diſtance, and 
have room; nor do ſtalks grow in this caſe near fo tall, 
but are much ſtronger than when they are near together, 
when =y rarely have more than «two or three falke 5 
whereas thoſe roots which have proper room, ſeldom have 
leſs than ten or twelve. I have had eighty ſtalks upon one 
root of barley, which were ſtrong, produced long ears, 
and the grain was better filled than any I ever ſaw grow in 
the common method of huſbandry, the land on which 
this grew was not very rich ; but I have frequently obſerved 
on the ſides of hot-beds in the kitchen gardens, where 
barley ſtraw has been uſed for covering the beds, that ſome 
of the grains left in the ears have dropped out and grown, 
the roots have produced from thirty to ſixty ſtalks each, 
and thoſe have been four or five times larger than the ſtalks 
ever arrive at in the common way; but to this I know it 
will be objected, that although upon rich ground in a gar- 
den, theſe roots of corn may probably have ſo many ſtalks, 
yet in poor land they will not have ſuch produce; there- 
fore unleſs a greater quantity of ſeeds be ſown, the cro 
will not be worth ſtanding, which is one of the A 
fallacies that can be imagined ; for to ſuppoſe that poor 
land can nouriſh more than twice the number of roots in 
the ſame ſpace as rich land, is ſuch an abſurdity, as one 
could hardly ſuppoſe any perſon of common underſtanding 
guilty of; and yet ſo it is: for the general practice is to 
allow a greater quantity of ſeed to poor land, than for richer 
ground, not — that where the roots ſtand ſo cloſe, 
they will deprive each other of their nouriſhment, and 
conſequently ſtarve themſelves, which is always the caſe 
when the roots ſtand cloſe, which any perſon may at firſt 
ſight obſerve in any part of the fields where the corn hap- 
Faw to ſcatter when they are ſowing it; or in places where 
y harrowing, the ſeed is drawn in heaps, thoſe patches will 
ſtarve, and never grow to a third part of the ſize as the 
other parts of the ſame field; and yet, common as this i 
it is little noticed by farmers, otherwiſe they ſurely woul 
not continue their old cuſtom of ſowing. I have made 
rell experiments for ſeveral years in he pooreſt land, | 
and have always found that all crops, which were fown or 


vol. I. p. 133. 
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planted at a greater diſtance than uſual, have ſucceeded 
beft upon ſuch land; and I am convinced if farmers could 
be prevailed upon to quit their prejudices, and make trial 
of this method of ſowing their corn thin, they would ſoon 
ſee the advantage of this * Miller's Gard. Dic. 

It is a common practice in ſome parts to ſcatter the 
dung of pigeons, - poultry, &c, over barley and other 


corn, after the corn is ſown ; but if this method be pur- 


ſued, care ſhould be taken to ſcatter the dung imme- 
diately ; becauſe then the ſhoot will eaſily make its way 
through : but when laid on later, it burns up, and eats 
the blades of the young plants. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


It too often happens from unfavourable weather, and an 
extremely dry ſpring, that it is impoſſible by the common 
method to break the clods, and prepare the ground ſuffi- 
ciently for ſowing barley; in which caſe it has been the 
uſual method to break the clods with a large beetle called, 
from its uſe, a clotting-beetle. But this being a very 
chargeable and tedious method of preparing land, induced 
the ingenious Mr. Randall of York, to conſtruct an in- 
ſtrument, which he calls a ſpiky roller, by the aſſiſtance 
of which a large quantity of land may, in ſuch a dry 
ſeaſon, be ſoon reduced -to an exceeding fine tilth, with 
very little trouble. The reader will find a full account 


of this uſeful inſtrument, the manner of making and 


uſing it, together with a figure of the roller, under the 
article SpiKy ROLLER. 

After the barley is ſown and harrowed-in, the ground 
ſhould be rolled after the firſt ſhower of rain, to break the 
clods and lay the earth ſmooth ; which will render it bet- 
ter to mow the barley, and alſo cauſe the earth to be 
cloſer to the roots of the corn, which will be of great 
ſervice to it in dry weather. 

And alſo when the barley has been up three weeks or a 
month, it will be a very good method to roll it over with a 
weighty roller, which will again paſs the earth cloſe to the 
roots of the corn, and thereby prevent the ſun and air from 
penetrating the ground, which will be of ſingular ſervice 
in dry ſeaſons ; and this rolling of it before it ſtalks, will 
cauſe it to tiller out into a greater number of ſtalks, ſo 
that if the plants ſhould be thin, this will cauſe them to 
ſpread ſo as to fill the ground, and likewiſe ſtrengthen the 
ſtalks. Miller's Gard. Di. 

If the corn grows too rank, as it is ſometimes thought 
to do in a wet ſpring, mowing is then much better than 
feeding it; becauſe the ſcythe takes off only the rank tops, 
but the ſheep feed upon all indifferently ; nor ſhould they 
even in any caſe be left upon it too long, becauſe being 
particularly fond of the ſweet end of the ſtalk next the 
root, they will bite ſo cloſe as to injure the future growth 
of the plant. 

Barley is ripe when the red roan, as the farmers call it, 
meaning a reddiſh colour on the ear, is gone off, when 
the ears droop and fall, as it were, double againſt the 
ſtraw, and the ſtalks have loſt their verdure. If it be full 
of weeds it muſt lie in the ſwarth till they are dry. It is 
not apt to ſhed ; but in wet weather it will be apt to 
ſprout or grow muſty ; and therefore every fair day after 
rain it ſhould be ſhook up and turned ; and when it 1s tole- 
rably dry, let it be made up into cocks ; but be ſure never 
to houſe it till thoroughly dry, leſt it mow-burn, which 
will make it malt worſe than if it had ſpired in the field. 
The common produce of barley is two or three quarters 
upon an acre. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 133. 

Mr. Liſle ſays, that poor thin barley and oats ſhould 

. than if the ſame plants were ſtron 
and vigorous; for that the ſtraw, when the plants are ful 
ripe, will not ſtand againſt the ſcythe. In this caſe the 
barley, in particular, muſt lie in ſwarth till it is thoroughly 
dry. Some of his barley, which lay out in ſwarth five or 
fix days in very fine weather, though both blighted and 
edge-grown, grew plump, and acyuired very near as good 
a colour as the beſt, He reckons ſhort ſcythes the belt for 
mowing lodged or crumpled corn, becauſe they miſs the 
feweſt plants; and obſerves that a bow upon the ſcythe 
which carries away the ſwarth before it, is preferable 
to a cradle, the fingers of which would be pulled to pieces 
by the intangled corn, in drawing back the ſcythe. Z:/le's 
won ws + vol, wad 335. | 

r. Du Hamel tells us, that a farmer at Acou, obſerv- 
ing that the chief hopes of more than common ſucceſs by 
means of the New Huſbandry, were founded on the frequent 
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ſtirring of the ground while the corn was in it, and on 
allowing each plant ſufficient ſpace to extend its roots, 
and thereby collect the more nouriſhment, tried an expe- 
riment which appeared to him very proper to diſcover whe- 
ther the effect would anſwer. He carefully cultivated a 
oo of barley, which grew by chance in his vineyard, 

his plant, ſaid he, ſtands diſtant from any other: it can 
extend its roots every way; it is in a rich ſoil, and can- 
not want for food : by joining frequent culture to theſe ad- 
vantages, this plant of barley, according to theſe principles 
of the New Huſbandry, ought to yield a ſurpriſing increaſe. 
His 8 was jul, — the experiment confirmed it; 
for this ſingle grain of barley produced two hundred ears, 
and about thirty ſtalks which had no ears. Some of the 
ſtalks were four feet high, and moſt of them three. Mr. - 
Du Hamel counted twenty-four grains in a middling ear. 
Thus one grain, planted in.a good ſoil, and well culti- 
vated, produced 4800 grains; and the ſtraw of this ſingle 
plant of barley made of itſelf a ſheaf. Tran/lation of Du 
HamePs Huſb. p. 113. 

We have already obſerved, under the article So a Asnes, 
that ſir Hugh Platt, by ſpreading that manure over his 
land, had a ſurpriſing crop of barley, the plants of which 
were of a prodigious ſize. An ear of this barley is delineat- 
ed in its natural ſize, Plate III. fig. 1. 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. VII. 
gives the following experiments by Mr. Macro on early 
and late ſowing of barley: on Nov. 16, 1785, „ began 
this experiment by ſowing two buſhels of barley, which I 
harroved-in, on x Ga land that had been folded the ſame 
as for the wheat ; this firſt ſowing, therefore had only one 
earth. The barley came up about a week ſooner than the 
wheat, by the fide of it, which was ſown the ſame day, and 
was exceedingly flouriſhing till the firſt ſharp froſt tet in, 
which damaged the blade, but did not ſeem to affect the 
root. As near the middle of December as the weather 
would permit, I ſowed two buſhels more, on exactly the 
ſame quantity of ground, and ſo on about the middle of 
every month, till the month of May, 1736. This, and 
every ſowing after had two earths, one caſt, or half the ſeed, 
was ploughed-in, and the other half harrowed-in ; all the 
land was folded alike in the month of November. The ſe- 
cond ſharp froſt, killed ſome of this ſowing, (1 ſhould think 
moſt likely of the harrowed-in caſt) and a good deal of that 
ſown in November, but they both, with that ſown in Ja- 
_— ſeemed to ſuffer ſtill more, by the ſharp cutting 
winds in the month of March, when there was no ſnow to 
cover the blade; and it was injured by the froſt, the ſowings 
in February and March, loſt tew, if any of their plants, and 
what was e remarkable, were both forward enough 
to be harveſted on the ſame day, with the three preceding 
ſowings. That ſown in April, was full a fortnight later, 
and that ſown in May, there not being any ſo late ſown in 
the neighbouchood, was entirely deſtroyed by vermin. 

As F ſome years before intended trying the ſame experi- 
ment, but was diſappointed of knowing the event by the 
ſtupidity of my workmen, I determined this time to pre- 
vent any miſtakes by mixing the different parcels in the 
barn, to threſh enough of the different ſowings in the field, 
to ſatisfy me, which was the moſt profitable crop, and ac- 
cordingly attended the threſher the whole day myſelf. 

As it was not at all neceſſary for the experiment, to 
thraſh the whole crop, I took three ſwaths of each ſowing, 
twelve yards in length, on the loweſt part of the land, where 
I thought the ſoil was the moſt equal through the whole of 
the experiment, which I ſhould have faid before, were by 
the ſide of each other, on the ſame piece of land. I had 


every parcel dreſſed and put into a fack by itſelf as ſoon as 
threthed, and the account ſtands thus: 
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This ſowing, as I obſerved above, was entirely deſtroyed 


by the rooks, I believe it had not been ſown more than 


compleatly devoured it. 

It was the ſame with the very early coy but that I 
expected, and was guarded againſt, This, however, may 
ſerve as a leſſon to young farmers, that * early ſow- 
ing may in moſt cafes be profitable, yet, it will not anſwer 
in large open fields, where lands are intermixed, unleſs 
neighbours ſow at the ſame time, for if only one farmer 
ſows early, he had need have as many. keepers as he has 
pieces of land. 

The barley of all the ſowings was of the Zealand ſtock. 
On the ſame piece of land that I tried the above experiments, 
which is a deep ſand, value about 6 or 7 ſhillings per acre, 
J tried two others, one about ten years ſince, with chalk 
from different pits, ſome of them a dry chalk, and others 
greaſy : I carried only one load of each ſort, and laid it 

4 o loads to an acre. Not one of 
them did the leaſt good, for I could not tell by any of the 
crops ſince, without looking at the foil where they were 
laid. The other was by deep ploughing, in the autumn of 
1785 (when I ſowed part of the piece with wheat) by go- 
ing with a ſecond plough after the firſt for one ſteatch on- 
155 and raiſing about three or four inches of ſoil that had 
never been turned up before; and on viewing it about 
Midſummer, I could not find where it was; by any diffe- 
rence in the crop, nor could ſee that the barley fown in Ja- 
nuary was the beſt crop. By the ſame rule, when I began 
to try the experiment before, that ſown in February was 
the beſt, as it appeared ſo on view, I remember, all the 
ſummer. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of the Midland 
Counties, ſays the long-eared barley, and the ſprat barley 
are the chief cultivated in thoſe parts. The latter is the 
old ſtock of the country, the former of late introduction, of 
not more than fifty years ſtanding. The ſprat is deemed 
more hardy, and requires to be ſown more early ; the wy 
eared to be the better yielder. The ſprat is thought by 
maltſters to make the beſt keeping beer; the long-eared to 
be freer, to operate quicker, both in the malt-houſe and 
the cellar. In ordinary practice barley ſucceeds wheat. 
Where turneps are grown, it precedes that crop : of late 
years it has been ſown with ſucceſs on turf. The time of 
ſowing, if the weather permits, the latter end of April or 
beginning of May. The quantity of ſeed, two buſhels 
and a half or three buſhels an acre. The method broad- 
caſt, moſtly above, but ſometimes, if the land is got very 
fine, the ſeed is plowed under. If the harrow, in adjuſting, 
leaves any clods unreduced on the ſurface, they are broken 
with the clotting beetle by women, &c. and if any twitch 
be pulled up in harrowing, it is ſhook out looſe, with forks, 
and left on the ſurface to wither. The produce is generally 
extraordinary large, ſeyen quarters an acre is no unuſual 
crop; eight have been grown. 

n his Rural Economy of Gloceſterſhire, he ſays, in the 
Cotſwold hills the common long-eared barley is the only 
ſpecies, which is ſown the latter end of March or beginning 
of April. The quantity of ſeed, three buſhels an acre, 
produce generally from twenty buſhels to four quarters an 
acre, In the vale of Gloceſterſhire it is made uſe cf on 
every years lands as a clearing crop. It is harveſted looſe, 
mown with the naked ſcythe, lies in ſwath till the day of 
carrying, and is cocked with common hay-forks. The 
quantity of the vale barley is ſuch as recommends it to the 
maltſter, in preference to hill barley, that affords a more 
ſightly ſample. But there ſeems to be a quality in the ſoils 
of theſe vales which gives ſtrength and richneſs to every 
article of their produce, 

In his Rural Economy of Norfork, he ſays the moſt 
prevailing and almoſt only ſpecies of barley ſown in that 
diſtrict, is the common long-cared barley, for which the ſoil 
is peculiarly well adapted, and whoſe barley is coveted for 
ſeed throughout the kingdom. In the grand routine bar- 
ley ſucceeds wheat and turneps, and in ſome very light 
land farms it is ſown inſtead of wheat after the ſecond 
year's lay after wheat; the ſtubble having been trampled 
down with bullocks at turneps, and wheat-ſeel being fi- 
niſhed, the farmer begins to “ ſcale in his wheat ſtubbles“ 
for a winter fallow for barley. If the land lie in narrow 
work, the ridgelets are ſplit; if in warps, the ground is 
likewiſe plowed clean, but very fleet. The beginning of 
March, the land is harrowed, and preſently after the farmer 
takes up his wheat ſtubbles“ by a full-pitch croſs-plowing ; 


BAR 


| or, if the ſeaſon be wet and the ſoil heavy, he reverſes the 
wn t ridges. In April he harrows, and begins © ſtirring for 
three days before they began to ſcrape and pick it up, and} barley,” with another full-pitch plowing, lengthway ; ge- 


nerally gathering the ſoil by this plowing, either into five- 
pace, or into ten-pace warps; in which it lies until ſeed- 
time, when it is harrowed, rolled, ſown, plowed fleet, re- 
vefſing the warps, and © ſlading down” the furrows, to as 
to render the entire ſurface as even and level as may be. 

After turneps, the ſoil is generally broken up as faſt as 
the turneps are got off; if early in winter, by rice-balking z 
if late, by a plain plowing. The general practice, if time 
will permit, is to plow three times; the firſt fleet, the ſe- 
cond full- pitch, the laſt a mean depth; with which laſt the 
ſeed is plowed in. 

The Norfolk farmers, in general, are maſters of the art 
of cultivating barley. They ſeem fully aware of the ten- 
derneſs of this grain in its infant ſtate ; and of its rootlings 
being! unable to make the proper progreſs in a compact 
or cold ſoil : they therefore ſtrive by every means to render 
the ſoil open and- pulverous. 

Nor is this caution confined to © turnep-barley,” but is 
extended more or leſs to “ ſtubble-barley;” which, how- 
ever, does not require ſo great a degree of care; the ſoil in 
this caſe being kept open, in ſome meaſure, by the undi- 
geſted ſtubble, and the roots of graſſes and other weeds, 
which a turnep-fallow is or ought to be free from. Barley 
is ſeldom manured for, except when ſown after lay, when 
it is treated as wheat, After turneps, no manure can be 
requiſite ; nor after wheat, if this has been manured for: 
if not, the turnep crop following immediately, the barley 
is left to take its chance; unleſs the opportunity be em- 
braced for winter 1 
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may be ſaid to be ſown late in this diſtrict. There is little 
ſown before the middle of April, and the ſeed- time ſeldom 
cloſes until towards the middle of May. The time of ſow- 
ing, however, depends in ſome meaſure on the ſeaſon; 
which, with reſpect to ſowing barley, is more attended to 
in Norfolk than perhaps in all the world beſide. Until 
Linnzus hit upon the idea of ſowing by the foliation of 
trees, the republic of agriculture never heard of any other 

uide to the time of ſowing than the almanack, which is 
fil followed implicitly in every diſtrict in this kingdom, 
except Norfolk. 

No inſtance either of fortifying it againſt diſeaſe, or of 
Gpeping it to forward its vegetation in a dry ſeaſon, or a 
backward ſeed-time. This is ſtrong evidence, though not 
a proof, that ſteeping ſeed-barley with intent to promote 
its vegetation, has no beneficial effect. 

In this county, barley is all ſown broadcaſt, and almoſt all 
under-furrow ; that is, the ſurface having been imoothed 
by the harrow and roller, the feed is ſown and plowed un- 
der with a ſhallow furow: a circumſtance this, which, 
until obſerved in Norfolk, had never occurred to many, 
either in practice or theory, though admirably adapted to 
a light dry foil; and, indeed, to any foil which is light 
enough to produce good barley; provided it be rendered 
ſufficiently fine, and the ſeed be not buried too deep. 

Barley, like wheat, is generally ſuffered to ſtand until it 
be very ripe. It is univerſally mown into ſwaths, with a 
ſmall bow fixed at the heel of the ſcythe. Cradles are not 
in uſe ; and the north country method of ſetting it up in 
ſinglets is unknown. Three buſhels an acre may be taken 
as the neareſt medium quantity of ſeed- barley. If barley 
receive wet in the ſwath, it is treated in a ſingular method 
in Norfolk. It is not turned, but © lifted: — that is, the 
heads or ears are raiſed from the ground, eicher with a fork 
or the teeth of a rake; thereby admitting the air under- 
neath the ſwath. This method of lifting is thought to ſtop the 
cars from vegetating nearly equal to that of turning, which 
requires more labour, beſides breaking and ruffling the ſwaths, 
which, by repeated turnings, loſe their ſtiffneſs, becoming 
weak and flabby, and liable to fall into cloſe contact with 
the ground; in which ſtate the corn preſently begins to 
ſprout. 

"dr, Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, ſays 
that the long-cared barley and the big or four-rowed bar- 


in that county, The firſt in the vale when the ſeaſon of 
ſowing is driven very late. The winter barley is new to 
the diſtrict ; and it does not ſeem to be yet generally un- 

derſtood that it ought to be ſown in autumn, 
One circumſtance reſpecting the ancient huſbandry of 
this crop deſerves to be regiſtered, as it ſerves to ſhew the 
alteration 
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Notwithſtanding the dryneſs of the Norfolk ſoil, barley 


ley, generally called the winter-barley, are the ſpecies uſed 
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alteration which time has the power of making, even in 
the buſineſs of huſbandmen. at 

Leſs than a century ago, I believe, barley was not ſale- 
able until it was malted. Public malt-houſes, and the bu 


ſineſs of a maltſter were equally unknown: every farmer 


malted his own barley, or ſold it to a neighbour who had 
a malt kiln. N | 

Now, even public malt houſes are unknown, the entire 
buſineſs of malting being in the hands of profeſſional malt- 
ſters, who buy the barley of the farmer, and ſell him the 
malt he may want for his own private uſe, | 

BARN, a covered place or houſe for laying up any ſort 
of grain, hay, or ſtraw, | 

very farm ſhould be furniſhed with barns proportioned 
to the quantity of corn it produces, which will be a great 
advantage to the farmer. The barns ſhould have a dry ſitu- 
ation, and be properly placed in the farm-yard, but not quite 
contiguous to the houſe, for fear of fire. | 

A barn is uſually made of wooden frames covered with 
planks of oak, or built of brick or ſtone, which ever the 
country affords in the greater plenty; and in either caſe 
there ſhould be ſuch vent-holes, or openings, in its ſides or 
walls, as to afford free admittance to the air, in order to 
prevent the mouldineſs thatwould otherwiſe, from the leaſt 
dampneſs lodge in the corn. The gable ends may be al- 
ways of brick or ſtone, for the ſake of greater ſolidity, and 
the whole * roofed with thatch or tiles, as is moſt 
convenient. The ſize of the barn ſhould be proportioned 
to the crop uſually produced by the land to which it be- 
longs. Iwo large folding doors ſhould face each other, 
one in each ſide of the building, for the convenience of 
carrying in or out a waggon-load of corn in ſheaves ; and 
theſe doors ſhould be of the ſame breadth with the threſh- 
ing floor to afford the more light and air; the former for 
the threſhers, and the latter for winnowing. Over the 
threſhing floor, and a little above the reach of the flail, 
poles are often laid acroſs from one beam to another, to 
form a kind of upper-floor, upon which the threſher may 
throw the ſtraw or haulm, to make an immediate clearing, 
till he has time to ſtow it properly elſewhere : and on the 
outſide, over the great doors, it will be right to form a large 
penthouſe, made to project ſufficiently to cover a load of 
corn, in caſe a ſudden — ſhould come on before it can 
be houſed; and alſo to ſhelter the poultry in the farm- yard, 
in great heat, or bad weather. 

t is moſt adviſable, and indeed moſt commonly practiſed 
in countries that abound in corn, to have a ſeparate barn 
for wheat, another for ſpring- corn, ſuch as barley and oats, 
and a third for peas, tares, lintels, clover, faint-foin, &c. 

Some art, which muſt be the reſult of practice, is neceſ- 
ſary in placing and piling up the ſheaves in barns, But 
it may not be uſeleſs to obſerve, that it is always neceſ- 
fary to preſs them as cloſe to the walls of the barn as poſ- 
ſible, ſo as not to afford the leaſt room for rats, or other 
vermin to creep in between them : for if they once get 
admittance they will ſoon penetrate further, lodge them- 
ſelves in the mow, and do prodigious damage to the corn. 
Where this misfortune happens, the only remedy is to take 
down the mow, kill the vermin, and pile it up anew. 

But the floor or threſhing place, is the principal part of 
every barn, and therefore the greateſt care ought to be 
taken in making it. In order to this, the ſurface of the 
intended threſhing place is dug away to tht depth of about 
fix inches, and the earth thus taken out, after being well 
cleared of. ſtones, is mixed with the ſtrongeſt clay that 
can be procured, and with the dung of cows and oxen. 
This mixture is then worked together with water, till it is of 


he conſiſtence of ſtiff mortar, and the compoſt thus made is 


ſpread as ſmooth as poſſible with a trowel, upon the ſpat 
om whence the earth was taken, As it cracks in drying, 
it muſt be beaten down with great force ; or rolled with a 
heavy roller till all the crevices are filled up : and this muſt 
be continued till it is quite ſolid, hard, and firm. | 
'The beſt barn-floor, both for threſhing and for keeping 
corn, is that which is drieſt, ſmootheſt, molt completel 
ſolid, and conſequently freeſt from cracks and holes, in which 
infects and vermin may ſhelter themſelves, and even breed, 
"The ancients were remarkably careful in this reſpect, as 
we learn from Cato, Varro, and Columella, the laſt of 
which excellent huſbandmen relates particularly the great 
pains they took, firſt to dig up the ground to ſome depth, in 
order to moiſten it with freſh lees of oil, but not with an 
that had falt in them z then to mix it thoroughly with chaff, 


| 
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and ram it don as cloſe as poſſible; afterwards as it dried, | 


| to ſtop all the cracks and crevices that appeared, to con- 


tinue beating it down with great force, to render it quite 
level; and laſtly, to ſtrew it again with chaff, which they 
trod in, and then left it to be completely dried by the ſun, 
All theſe e pos that the lees of oil, thus uſed, pre- 
vent the growth of weeds in theſe floors, and contribute 
to preſerve the corn from being plundered by the mice and 
ants, Their barns were always ſeated high, and as dry as 
poſſible. 

A floor made in the above manner muſt be greatly pre- 
ferable to either ſtone, or the earthen floors, too common 
in many parts of England, and from which ſuch dampneſs 
has been communicated to the corn, as has rendered wheat, 
for example, ſixpence a buſhel worſe, either for keeping or 
exporting. 

oarded threſhing-floors, made of ſound, thick, well ſea- 
ſoned planks of oak, are excellent for ſervice, will laſt a long 
time, and may be converted into good floorings for rooms, 
by plaining them down, after they are become too uneven 
for the purpoſe originally intended. 

Mr. Young, in his e of Agriculture, vol. XVI. 
gives two plans for the conſtruction of barns; the firſt of 
which was ſent him by his correſpondent the reverend Mr. 
* Kedington, of Rougham in Norfolk; who ſays, 
* I he mode of executing the work, I ſhould recommend as 
follows : let the underpinning be of brick or ſtone, two 
feet high above ground, and let the ſides be boarded : the 
roof of the barn will be beſt covered with reed or ſtraw, 
and thoſe of the ſtables with late, or glazed tile; becauſe 
they muſt be more flat, and the water which runs from the 
roof of the barn, would injure moſt other coverings. At 
each end of the barn, and over the back door, ſmall doors 
four feet ſquare, ſhould be fixed, at the height of twelve 
feet from the ground; the two former for putting corn in 
at the ends, and the latter for filling the middle of the bara 
after the bays are full, All the bays ſhould have a floor of 
clay or marl, and the threſhing-floor be made with hard 
bricks, which will be ſufficient for all forts of grain, except 
wheat and rye ; and for threſhing them it will be good 
ceconomy to have planks of oak or red deal, well fitted to- 
e and numbered, to be laid down occaſionally, and con- 

ned by a frame at their ends. A barn built on ſuch a 
plan would hold a great deal of corn, and be filled moſt 
conveniently: and if ſtacks of corn were built at each 
end, they might be taken in without any carting. If more 
buildings are requiſite, two may be added on the backſide 
like the ſtables in front; otherwiſe, if doors are made under 
the eaves on the backſide, as directed at the ends, and ſtacks 
be placed oppoſite to them ( juſt far enough to avoid the 
eaves dropping), by placing a waggon between them and the 
barn by way of a ſtage, thoſe ſtacks may be taken in without 
carting; which method ſpares a great waſte of corn and much 
trouble. The ſpars of the roofs of the ſtables reſt upon the up- 
per fills of the ſides of the barn, and the outſide wall of the 
ſtable is eight feet high; the barn ſupplying the higheſt 
fide and one end of each ſtable; and the ſtables in return 
are buttreſſes to the barn, and ſtrengthen it greatly. 

A barn built of the dimenſions of the incloſed plan, with 
two ſtables, might, in this country, be built for the follow- 
ing ſum. "The underpinning of the barn, three feet and a 

f high from the foundation, and a brick and half thick, 
will contain fix hundred and fifty-two feet of brick work 
nearly. The underpinning of the ſtables, one brick thick 
and three feet high from the foundation, will contain one 
hundred and forty-four feet, the whole amounting nearly to 
three rods of brick work ; which, at 81. per rod, amount to 
241. The threſhing floor contains fifty-ſix yards; and 
may be paved with hard white bricks, laid edge-ways, for 
81. 8s. It will be proper to make an underpinning on each 
ſide of the threſhing-floor two feet in depth and one brick 
thick, to prevent vermin from burrowing under it ; and this, 
added to the underpinnings firſt mentioned, will not exceed 
three rods of brick-work ; ſo the total expence of the threſh- 
ing floor and the underpinning will be 321. 85s. The frame 
of the barn, with two ſtables complete (allowing the beams, 
poſts, fills, ſtuds, and principal ſpars to be of oak, and the 
ſides to be covered with featheredge boards, of r ed-wood 
deal), would coſt 200l. ; and gol. more would be required 
for the reed and lating of the roofs, The iron work for 
hinges, cramps, nails, &c. would amount to another 10l. 
and a ſmall additional expence would be highly proper for 
paint, or ſome cheaper compoſition, to preſerve all the * 
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that is expoſed to the weather. The workmanſhip is in- 
cluded in the whole of the above eſtimate, which you may 
obſerve is altogether very near 3ool. See Plate II.. 
Mr. Young has given a plan for another barn as follows: 
« The mere ideas of theory in making propoſitions to al- 
ſiſt others (even the 8 of beginners) I have a very 
poor opinion of, and I would not. venture to. recommend 
the idea I have of a good barn to the reader's eye, if I had 
not for ſome time experienced the great convenience reſult- 
ing from this arrangement ; it is true, that my barn having 
been built many years, and in ſome reſpects. very aukwardly 


placed, I had it not in my power to convert it into ſuch a 


regular deſign as is in the power of thoſe who build all new; 
but I have in my additions all the curcumſtances of the ſheds 
and their connection with the barn as here repreſented. 


To arrange buildings of this nature conveniently is of 


prodigious importance to cattle, ſheep, and hogs ; and alſo 
— ſaving expences in labour and in waſte of hay, ſtraw, 
— | 
It is proper to note, reſpecting the ſize of this barn, that 
the plan was ſketched in conſequence of a requeſt from 
general Waſhington, that I would ſend him my idea of a 
good barn, and the neceſſary adjuncts, proportioned to a 
rm of 500 acres. The threſhing floor of this barn is 


large enough for three men to work in, who can in a win 


ter threſh corn of ſuch a farm ; and all ſummer threſhing is 
to be condemned when from any other motive than that of 
having ſtraw for litter. 

The new invented machines for threſhing would alter 
very much the plan of a barn ; where they are uſed, the 
ſhould be built in the center, and the corn ſtacks ſo diſpoſed 
around as to ſupply the machine without the uſe of cart or 
horſe : than which nothing is more eaſy to contrive. The 
barn in ſuch caſe is a mere receptacle for ſtraw, and ſhould 
be contrived with a view to its diſtribution. 

I have ſeen very expenſive barns in Ireland, which the 
owners have boaſted would confine a mouſe ;—ſo much the 
worſe: there cannot be too much air all around: the ſides, 
for this reaſon, ſhould be neither of brick nor ſtone, unleſs 
{which would be very difficult) the whole was a ſyſtem of 
arches for being perfectly pierced with apertures of the 
form of a ſmall ſegment of a large circle : tunnel brick, 
which I have ſeen let into the walls, are always far too 
few todo good, and the common air holes are nothing. The 
beſt barns (for corn) are of boards; and the more air thoſe 
boards admit, the better will the ſtraw be for the cattle ; and 
the brighter the ſample of corn in a tickliſh ſeaſon. 

Combine this fact with Hendon farmers, where the beſt 
hay perhaps in England is made, never putting it in any 
fort of building, always in ſtacks. 

It will be remarked, that there is no proviſion for water ; 
I am much in doubt whether there ought to be, fattening 

cattle on dry food alone excepted. But for all young cat- 
tle, of whatever age, cows, &c. I much prefer their being 
unchained twice a day and walked or led to the mouth of a 
neighbouring pond ; the reaſon is, the cattle are by this 
means brought up in habits of being conſtantly gentle and 
quiet; and not apt to be frightened or ſ{kittiſh when put to 
fattening or the dairy, which is an object of much more 
conſequence than the value of the labour. Water conduct- 
ed in pipes or troughs freezes during much of the winter, 
and is then a nuiſance ; and for all beaſts on turneps or 
cabbages none is wanting. The expence alſo of ig 
theſe conduits is a very great addition to the building; 

the labour of pumping not to be 41 — 

In this opinion I go againſt the Herefordſhire vaunted 
practice; but their ſyſtem does not at all meet my ideas; 
and the expence of giving every bullock room enough to 
turn around to go and drink adds ſo greatly to the extent 


of building as puts it out of the queſtion for any perſons but 
gentlemen on their own farms. 

No notice is here taken of a hoggery, 
ant object ; but I am apt to think, he much experience 
(for I once built a moſt complete one, the plan of which I 
have inſerted in this work), and much reflection ſince, 
that it ſhould be in a diſtant part of the farm, the carriage 
of food, more eſpecially for * is nothing to that of 
dung and having all the dung of a farm of 300 to 500 
acres accumulated at one place (very rarely the centre) is 
a moſt expenſive circumſtance. In a large, or in a breed- 
ing ſyſtem, a ſmall cottage for a truſty ſervant muſt be ad- 


ded, to watch ſows and pigs, but the expence would not be 


which is an import- 


large. | 
255 The fame obſervation is applicable to a ſanding ſheep | 
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| fold or yard ; in this caſe it is eſſential that the ſhepherd's 1 


dwelling ſhould be cloſe, and even looking into it, but not 
the door opening into it. The way ſhould be circuitous, 
to keep women and children from diſturbing the flock. 

All theſe points muſt vary according to peculiar views or 
circumſtances of a farmer and his farm, and even neighbour- 
hood: but they are very important and much deſerve atten- 
tive conſideration. 

EXPLANATION. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. The barn. ; 

I, 2, 7, 8. The porch of ditto with a ſmall door, at 9. 

IO, 11. The great door in at which the carts enter with 
corn. 

12. The threſhing floor which extends the ſpace of 1, 
2, 10, 11. 

13, 13. Bays, in which the corn is ſtowed. 

14, 14, 14, 14. Sheds, for cattle, oxen, and horſes. 

15, 15, 15, 15, Mangers, two feet broad, out of which 
the cattle eat their ſtraw and chaff, and turneps, carrots, 
cabbages, potatoes, &. 

16, 16, 16, 16. 44 between two and three feet 
wide, for carrying ſtraw from the threſhing floor to feed the 


cattle. 
17 1 15 18. Doors into the paſſage. 
18, 18, 18, 18. Principal poſts on which the ſheds reſt. 


19, 19, 19. Gutters for conveying the urine of the 
cattle to, | 


20, 20. Ciſterns, out of which it is every day thrown 
on to dunghills, placed regularly within reach. 
From the mangers 15 to the gutters 19, there is a pave- 


y | ment of bricks upon a ſlope, ſo laid as to finiſh ſix inches 


perpendicular above the gutter, and which pavement is ſix 
feet broad from that edge to the manger. The gutters are 
from 18 to 20 inches broad. 

21, 21, 21, 21. Are ſheds for various uſes. If a dairy 
is kept, and one or two of the ſheds, 14, appropriated to 
cows, one of theſe ſheds will do for calves, alſo for chaff, 
turneps, roots, &c. in caſe of froſts, &c. 

22, 22, Two yards each, with a ſhed for ſhelter, to be 
applied to any purpoſe wanted ; one for ſheep, ſurrounded 
with low racks, and the other divided for a horſe or two 
looſe, if wanted; the other half for yearling calves, which 
do better in a farm-yard than ſtalled. 

23, 23. Incloſure of walling or pales. 

It one of the yards be applied for hogs, then one of the 
ſheds, 21, will be uſeful for their appurtenances. 

I, 2, 8, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. The main body of the barn which 
riſes 14, 16, or 20 feet to the eaves. 

All the reſt are ſheds placed againſt it, being the cheapeſt 
way of covering cattle that has yet been diſcovered. 

I ſhould\add;that I have this general idea executed in m 
own farm, though not ſo complete as here ſketched, ras 
not built at once, and that I find it perfectly convenient. 

Should the quantity of cattle to be kept be greater than 
here admitted, a circular ſhed ſhould be erected fronting the 
door 9, and the hay ſtacks muſt be diſpoſed conveniently 
near thoſe ſheds appropriated for cows, horſes, or fat cattle. 
Corn ſtacks muſt be built on the contrary fide of the barn 
if other circumſtances allow. 1 | 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, ſays, 
the barns of Norfolk are ſuperior to thoſe of eyery other 
county; numerous and ſpacious. No farm has leſs than 
three threſhing-floors ; ſome farms five or ſix, and theſe of - 
unuſual dimenſions. Twenty-four feet by eighteen is con- 
ſidered as a well-ſized floor ; twenty by fifteen, a ſmall one. 
Indeed, a floor of leſs dimenſions is ill adapted to the Nor- 
folk method of cleaning corn; which is univerſally effected 
by caſting it with ſhovels from one end of the floor to the 
other. Fo obtain this neceſſary length of floor, a porch, 
on one or both ſides of the barn, is almoſt univerſal. A 
lean- to porch, with double doors to let out an empty wag- 
gon, and with a range of lean-to ſheds or hovels on either 
ide, continuing the roof of the barn, without a break to 
the eaves of the porch and ſheds, is at preſent, deſervedly, 
in good eſtimation, 

— are of plank, ©« lumps” (a kind of bricks), 
or clay : the laſt are moſt prevalent ; and although they be 
confulered as inferior to the firſt, they are in better eſteem 
in Norfolk than in moſt other places. ; 

It is obſervable, that notwithſtanding the ſpaciouſneſs of 
the Norfolk barn-floor, the labourers in general object to 
their threſhing two in a barn : rather chooſing to work 
ſingly : —this, perhaps, is principally owing to the particu- 
lar method of threſhing with two on a floor; which is, to 


turn their backs on each other; working as ſeparately as if 
| 


they 
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they threſhed on ſeparate floors : the method of ſtanding 
| Face to face, and giving ſtroke for ſtroke, being ſeldom if 
ever uſed, 6 

In his Rural Economy of the Midland Counties, he 
ſays, (The only thing noticeable in the barn of this diſtrict, 
is an improvement, lately introduced I believe, in the 
means of ſupporting the roof, Inſtead of beams and prin- 
cipals, partial partition walls are raiſed, on either fide the 
floor and between the bays, to take the purlines ; leavin 
an opening, or large doorway, in the middle of the build- 
ing, to adinit the corn. 

In a capital barn where two pair of purlines were neceſ- 
ſary, the cheeks of walling are narrow; not more than 
five feet wide; receiving the lower purlines only; with 
ſhort beams and principals, reſting on the tops of the cheeks 
or partial partition walls, to ſupport the upper ones. 

This mode of conſtruction is cheaper than oak beams; 
takes the weight of the roof in a great meaſure off the ſide 
walls; and frees the body of the barn from beams (well 
known nuiſances in filling a barn) ; yet ſtiffens the build- 
ing. On each fide the floor, theſe partial partitions are 
evidently eligible, on theſe and various other accounts; 

without any evident diſadvantage. 

Barn floors. In this diſtrict, a peculiar method of lay- 
ing wooden barn floors is in practice. Inſtead of the 
planks young nailed down to fleepers, in the ordinary way, 
the floor is firſt laid with bricks, and the planks ſpread over 
theſe, with no other. confinement than that of being 
« dowled” together (that is ploughed And tongued) and 
their ends let into fills or walls, placed in the uſual way, 
on each fide the floor. 

| By this method of putting down the planks ; provided 
the brickwork be left' truly level; vermin cannot have a 
hiding place beneath them ; and a communication of damp 
air being effectually prevented, floors thus laid are found 
to wear better, than thoſe laid upon ſleepers. It is obſerv- 
able, that the planks, for this method of laying, ought to 
be thoroughly ſeaſoned. 

The ſame author, in his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, ſays, 
J obſerved here an entire farmery under one roof. One 
end occupied a ſmall dwelling, the ground floor of the re- 
mainder by a ſtable and beaſt-houſe; over which are a barn 
and hay-chamber ; with a chamber-barn-floor: a thing I 
had not feen, nor conceived an idea of, before I obſerved 
it, in more inſtances than one, in this diſtrict. 

The above-mentioned is the only one I have ſeen in a 
new erection: I have however had full opportunity of ob- 
ſerving the uſe of another thrown over a cow-houſe; in a 
large cld building which had long been uſed as a barn, ſta- 
ble, and beaſt-houſe. 

The advantages of a chamber-barn-floor are dryneſe, 
cleanneſs from dirt carried in with the feet, and ſecurity 
againſt pigs, poultry, and other accidents to which ground- 
floors are more liable : for threſhing wheat upon, chamber- 
floors are obviouſly preferable to ground-floors ; moſt eſpe- 
_y in low dirty ſituations. 

o eſſential diſadvantage has yet ſtruck me reſpecting a 
chamber-threſhing floor ; but with reſpe& to a chamber- 
barn, there is one which is obvious; namely, that of having 


the corn at harveſt, a buſy ſeaſon, to raiſe one ſtory higher 
than ordinary. 


Another idea in rural architecture, new to me as that of 


a chamber-threſhing-floor, I have ſeen executed in a ſub- 
[tantial manner by two of the firſt occupiers in the vale ; 
namely, a granary over a barn-floor. 

In all other barns I have ſeen, the ſpace over the floor, 
whether this be large or ſmall, and.whether the building be 
low or lofty, remains entirely uſeleſs except in one inſtance, 
in which a very ſpacious building having been converted 


into a barn, joiſts were thrown acroſs out of the reach of 


the flail, and the mows continued over the floor. The idea 
of occupying the lower part of this ſpace with a cattle-houſe, 
as well as that of filling the upper part of it with a granary, 
have perhaps been originally and recently ſtruck out in this 
country, 
In the two inſtances in which I have ſeen granaries over 
barn-floors, the joiſts are ſupported by two beams thrown 


acroſs the building, and the flooring of the granary let in- 


to the walls at the ends; ſo that notwithſtanding the gra- 
naries may be ſurrounded with vermin, they are proof 
againſt them, | 


In the floor is a trap-door with tackle over it, to raiſe 
and lower the corn from and to the barn-floor. 


The height between the floors thirteen feet. This in 


mon- 


dos de 42 
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my opinion is too great a height. Ten feet high is the 
moſt the flail requires; and every inch above that height 
renders the granary in many reſpects leſs commodious, 
Confining the Juſt, which always riſes more or leſs in 
threſhing, appears to be the only objection to a Harn - floor- 
granary: I mean in a barn with pitching-holes to houſe the 
corn at, But if ventilators were made immediately under 
the granary-floor, with valves to open or ſhut as the wind 


g | ſhould change, the health of the threſher would in all pro- 


bability be leſs injured than it generally is by this laborious 
and unhealthful employment. 

Indeed, in this country, where tall, wide folding barn- 
doors are grown into diſuſe, vent-holes of this kind are in 
ſome degrees neceſſary to every barn-floor. Even upon 
the Wolds, a corn country, the uſe of large doors is de- 
n : ſome good barns lately been built with com- 
ized doors; one at each end of the floor: opening 
however in two parts, one above the other ; ſo that the 
lower half can be ſhut to keep out pigs and poultry, while 
the upper one is opened to let in light and air. 

This is a fortunate circumſtance for the owners of landed 
eſtates : folding-doors large enough to admit a load of corn 
are expenſive in the firſt inſtance, and frequently require 
repairs ; beſides the threſhing-floor, be it of what material 
it may, being liable to great injury in the act of drawing 
loaded waggons upon it. | 

Indeed, throughout, the Vorkſhire· barn is characteriſed 
by economy. In Norfolk, barns of one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred pounds colt are not unfrequently built: here 
a very convenient one, and ſuch a one as will ſatisfy a good 
tenant, may be built for forty or fifty pounds. What a 
ſaving is this upon a large eſtate ! 

In his Rural Economy of Gloceſterſhire, he obſerves that 
in that county, he alſo met with a granary over a barn- 
floor : the height about ten feet (juſt out of the reach of 
the flail); and with two inſtances of granaries over pitch- 
roof porches ;-a new idea, and a very good one. The corn 
is hoiſted up by tackle; and ſhot down through canvas tun- 
nels into bags placed below. X 

« The ſize of barns, in this coun 


, is above par. In 
height, above any I have obſerved, 


ifty-two by twenty 


feet in the clear, and ſixteen to twenty feet high to the plate, 


is eſteemed a good barn, This ſize admits of four bays of 
ten feet each, with a floor in the middle. Three are ſome 
remains of old monaſtery barns, of great ſize, in this diſ- 
trict.—T he height of modern barns may have ariſen from 
obſerving in thoſe that © one foot below the beams is 
worth two above.“ 

Barn-floors are of a good ſize: 12 to 14 by 18 to 20 
feet. The beſt of oak : ſome of ſtone: but a ſpecies of 
earthen floor which is made, here, is thought to be ſupe- 
rior to floors of ſtone, or any other material, except ſound 
oak plank. The ſuperior excellency of theſe floors is ow- 
ing in part to the materials of which they are made; and 
in part to the method of making. | 

BARNACLES, horſe- twitchers, or brakes, are a ſort 
of inſtruments uſed by farriers to put upon horſes noſes, 
when they will not ſtand quietly, to be ſhod, blooded, or 
dreſſed. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of barnacles, the common ſort are 
rollers of wood bound together, to hold the horſe's noſe 
between. Another ſort have handles, and are therefore 
termed pincers, to diſtinguiſh them from the foregoing. 
And a third ſort are held together at the top by a ring in- 
cloſing buttons, having the top buttons held by an iron pin 
rivetting through them. : 

BARREN CORN, a name given toa diſtemper in corn, 
by M. Aimen, who firſt obſerved it. The ears of wheat 
or rye, the ſpecies moſt ſubject to this diſtemper, which are 
thus affected, are long, lean, and white; in ſome the ſta- 
mina, or ſmall threads in the middle of the flower, are dry, 
tranſparent and horned; the female organs are ſmall, whiter, 
and leſs velvetty, than in healthy ears: in others, the fila- 
ments are ſwelled, the apices, or knobs on the tops of the 
ſtamina, void of duſt or farina, and the ſtigmata badly un- 
folded. The ſtigmata of all the bloſſoms of an ear are ſome- 
times dried and parched ; at other times the apices are ſwelled. 

BARREN EARTH, a name given by ſome to the under ſtra- 
tum of earth, or that which lies below the ſtratum frequently 
turned up, and cultivated for the nouriſhment of plants. 

This notion of the under ſtratum of earth being dead or 
barren, and will deſtroy every vegetable planted in it, ſeems -. 
to be founded on a miſtake : for every kind of earth, whe- 
ther it be upon or Ns ſurface, 1s certainly capable of 


giving 
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Baier nouriſhment to plants, provided it be for ſome time 


poſed to the influence of the air, froſts, &c. in order to 
enable it to diſpenſe its nutritive qualities. An earth ſeem- 
ingly barren dug out of a pit, will, if ſpread on the 
ſurface, and properly ſtirred and expoſed, be ſoon in a con- 
dition of bearing plants, and even much more ſo than the 
earth, which having been long at the ſurface is almoſt ex- 
hauſted, by the number of vegetables it has ſucceſſively 
nouriſhed, The notion of any earth being barren, merely 
becauſe it is placed at a diſtance from the ſurface, is by the 
moſt intelligent naturaliſts exploded ; its particles may per- 
haps want a proper arrangement, but it always poſſeſſes the 
vegetative quality. This opinion has been confirmed by 
repeated experiments; anda very remarkable one of this kind 
is related by à correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum 
Rutticum, vol. I. p. 100, &c. where the writer tells us that he 
planted a quantity of potatoes in a piece of what they called 
dead barren earth, the upper bed having been taken away and 
ead on the adjacent land. Yet in this ſpot of ground 


g two ſpits deep by the help of ſpades and mattocks, and 


the earth broke as fine as poſſible, he had a prodigious 
crop of remarkable fine potatoes; though the earth had 
not been expoſed to the influence of the atmoſphere above 
two months, it being dug in February, and the potatoes 
' planted the latter end of March. 

*  BARREN SPRINGS, a name given by huſbandmen to ſuch 
ſprings whoſe waters are injurious to land. 

| Moſt waters that flow from coal-mines, or through beds 
of ſulphureous minerals, have this pernicious quality, de- 
Nroying vegetables, inſtead of nouriſhing them. The 
have a harſh and brackiſh taſte, are generally of a reddi 
colour, and depoſit a reddiſh ſediment in the channel 
through which they low. They are much better when 
they have run fome diſtance, than at their firſt breaking 
out — the ſurface of the earth. Mortimer s Huſbandry, 
vol. I. p. 20. 

BARS, the fleſhy rows that run acroſs a horſe's mouth, 
reaching almoſt to the palate. They are very diſtinguiſhable 
in young horſes. | 

BAR DH, a warm place, or paſture for calves and lambs. 

BARTON, or BARKEN, the yard of a houſe. 

BASTARD Alkaner, called alſo Br gromill, or ſal- 

urn, a weed common among corn, eſpecially rye. It may 
eaſily known by its red roots, which yield a red tinc- 
ture, and are uſed by the young girls in Sweden to colour 
their cheeks. From the root ee riſes a ſingle ſtem 
about a foot high, rough and branching out at the top. 
The flowers are ſmall and white, furrounted with five long, 
narrew, hairy leaves, forming what the botaniſts call the 


empalement of the flower cup, and ſucceeded by four white 


rough ſeeds. See the figure of this plant on Plate III fig 2. 
BAVINS, bruſh-faggots, or faggots made with the bruſh- 
wood at length. __ wy | 
BAUSON, the ſame with badger. Sce BAG ER. 
BAY, a colour in horſes, ſo called from its reſembling 
the colour of a dried bay-leaf. | 
There are various degrees of this colour from the light- 
eſt bay to the dark, which approaches nearly to the brown, 
but is always more gay and ſhining. The bright bay is 
an exceeding beautiful colour, becaufe a bright bay horſe 
has generally a reddiſh daſh, with a gilded aſpect, his main 
and tail black, with a black or dark lift down his back. 
The middle colours of bay have alſo frequently the black 
liſt, with black main and tail. And the dark bays bave 
almoſt always their knees and paſterns black; and we meet 
with ſeveral ſorts of bays, that haye their whole limbs 
black from their knees and hocks downwards. 'The bays 
that have no liſt on their backs, are, for the moſt part, 
black over their rcins, which goes off by an imperceptible 
dation from dark to light towards the belly and flanks, 
ome of theſe incline to a brown, and are more or leſs 
dappled. The bay is one of the beft colours, and horfes 
of all the different kinds of bays are commonly good, un- 
leſs when accidents happen to ſpoil them while they are 
colts. Gibſon on Horſes, vol. I. p. 44. 


Bay of a barn, that part where the mow is placed, 
Hence ſuch barns as have the threſhing floor in the middle, 
and a ſpace for a mow on each fide, are called barns of two 
bays, &c. : | 

BAV ARD, a bay horſe. 

BEANS, a fort of pulſe well known, and of which there 
are two fpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the name of the garden- 
bean, and the horſe-bean. 


Some fey trials have been lately made in France to raife 


| in ſmall incloſures, where they muſt, 
8 
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2 beans in open fields, on the principles of the new 
uſbandry : and the reſult of theſe experiments ſufficiently 
indicated that very large crops may he procured by that 
method if properly practiſed, M. du Hamel tells us, that 
M. Eyma plantcd, in December 1755, in a field near 
Bourdeaux, the common ſort of gardetr beans, in a middling 
ſoil -not dunged, but thoroughly ploughed -a foot deep. 
The rows were two feet aſunder, and the plants a foot 


diſtant. from one another. Theſe beans, which every one 


thought too thinly ſown, being aſſiſted by frequent hoeings, 
yielded a greater crop than any in the common way. When 
they began to ripen, M. Eyma gave the fpaces between 
them a good plowing, and. on the twenty-third of June 
ſawed in each of them a row of red kidney beans, which 
came up very well. In a fortnight after he plucked up 
the garden beans, and gave the ground on which they ſtood 
a light hoeing, Theſe kidney-beans proved the fineſt he 
ever ſaw. He repeated the ſame experiment in 1756, and 
was rewarded with ſuch ſucceſs as ſurpafſed his warmeſt 
3 Frait de la Culture des Terres tom. V. 
p. 81. | 

Puxple BEANS, a kind originally brought from the 
Cape of Good Hope, had an experiment made on their pro- 
lificneſs in January 1775 by Mr. Marſhall, who had made 


it a piece of parlour furniture ſince the preceding harveſt. 


Ic had, when drawn, upwards of ninety pods, but ſome of 
them immature. 


2 of the pods had 5 each 10 beans, 
12 F 
. „ 
27 „„ 
3 E 
85 pods. 230 vegetative beans. 


He put the fives and fours in a paper by themſelves; as 
he did the threes in a ſecond paper; and the twos and ones 
in a third paper, to try whether the ſeed which ſprings frons 
the root was fpecially fructuous, or was not, in itſelf peculi- 
arly prolinc, and whether the particular circumſtances of 
its production influenced its produce. In July, 1777, theſe 
beans were drilled ——— in a patch of the ſame 
ſpecies; when the particular produce of tae pods of differ - 
ent ſizes were identified by labeHed ſtumps, and the expe- 
riments rigidly attended to: but at harveſt not the ſmalleſt 
diſparity could be diſcovered ; for the bean brought forth 
ſingly was equally prolific with that brought forth in a pod 
of 4 or 815 
Mr. Marſhall recommends the pulling beans, for he ſays 
the benefrt the ſoil receives will more than pay for the ex- 
tra labour in clearing. Indeed they were liable to have 
lumps of dirt to adhere too large to be ſiſted out, and too 
heavy to be blown out, nor did caſting them from one end of 
the barn floor to the other with a ſhovel remove it; but af- 
ter ſeveral 8 he put about half a buſhel into a 
ſack and threſhed them for a few ſeconds ; they were then 
ſhook in a wheat-riddle, and came out perfectly clean. The 
flail breaks the clods, and the wheat-riddle lets the duſt and 
ſmall refuſe beans through it. In another experiment he 
approves of their being trod by a man as more expeditious. 
Another advantage arifes from their being pulled, is, the ſtub- 
bornneſs of the roots keeps the mow open, and admits a cir- 
culation of air. The quantity to be put into the ſack to 
be trod out ſhould be about two buſhels in a four buſhel ſack, 
and the expence about 7d. or 8d. a quarter. 'Theſame gentle- 
man ſays in another pla-e, that by experience he foundthat b 
pulling up by hand, is far 8 to cutting with ſickles: 
they may be pulled up faſter and much cleaner from weeds 
and graſs than when cut, beſides 2 the Jand in a ſtate 
greatly ſuperior. The waſteis leſs, as to loſe ſcarcely a bean; 
and the bean ſtalks are immediately ready to bind and ſet 
up; and by the roots lifting the earth from the ground, 
gives the air a free circulation, The work is alſo eaſier 
to the labourer, who ſtands more upright, and the power 
required is much leſs, eſpecially in dry weather. By 
ſtriking the roots of each handful againſt the foot, the 
mould is almoſt wholly diſengaged from the fibres. The 
ſoil in the drills, inſtead of being bound by the roots, and 
cumbered by the ſtubble, is left as looſe as a garden, and 
the ſurfac* free from obſtructions ; and if thoroughly hocd 
is as fit as a fallow to be ſowed with wheat on one plowing. 

Hor ſe Bans, delight in a ſtrong moiſt foil, ut. an open 
expoſure, for they never thrive well en "oy warm land, or 

are frequently 
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in ſuch quantities as to cover 


üttacked by the black dolphin fly : theſe inſets are often 
e 70 of N a vet en- 
tirely; eſpecially all the upper part of them; whenever 
this A the beans ln come to good; but in open 
Relds where the foil is ſtrong, and the plants have room, 
this rarely happens. | + 
Theſe beans are uſually ſown in land which is freſh bro 

ken up, becauſe they are of uſe to break and pulveriſe the 


ground, as alſo to deſtroy weeds ; ſo that the land is ren- 
tered much better for corn, after a crop of beans, than it 


would have been before, eſpecially if they are ſown and ma- 


naged according to the new huſbandry, with a drill plongh, 
and the horſe-hoe uſed to ſtir the ground between the rows 


of beans; which will prevent the growth of weeds, and pul- 


veriſe the ground, whereby a much ; 4667 crop of beans 
may, with more certainty, be expected, and the land will be 
better prepared for whatever crop it is deſigned for after, 
The ſeaſon for ſowing beans is from the middle of Febru- 
ary to the' end of March, according to the nature of the 
ſoil; the ſtrongeſt wet ſoil ſhould always be laſt ſown, 


The uſual quantity of beans ſown on an acre of land, is 


about three buſhels, though this is double the quantity that 
need be ſown, eſpecially according to the new huſbandry ; 
put it will be neceſſary firſt to ſet down the practice accord- 
ing to the old huſbandry; and then give directions for their 
management according to the new. The method of ſow- 
ing is after the plough, in the bottom of the furrows ; but 


then the furrows ſhould not be more than five, or at moſt 


more than ſix inches deep, If the land be newly broken 
up, it is uſual to plough it early in the autumn, and let it 
lie in ridges till after Chriſtmas, then to plow it in ſmall 
furrows, and lay the ground very ſmooth. "Theſe two 


ploughings will break the ground fine enough for beans, | 
and the third ploughing is to ſow the beans, when the fur- 


rows ſhould be made ſhallow, as before mentioned; 

Moſt people ſet their beans too cloſe ; for as ſome lay 
the beans in the furrows after the plough, and others la 
them before the plough, and plough them in; ſo by both 
methods the beans are as cloſe as the furrows are made, 
which is much too near: for when they are on ſtrong good 
land, they are generally drawn up to a very great height, 
and are not 0 apt to pod as when they have more room, 
and are of a lower growth. The better way, therefore, is to 
make the furrows three feet aſunder or more, which wil! 
cauſe them to branch out into many ſtalks, and bear in 
E plenty than when they are cloſer; by this method 

eſs than half the quantity of beans will be ſufficient for 
an acre of land, and the air being admitted between the 
rows, the beans will ripen much earlier, and more equally 
than in the common way. Miller's Gard. Dit. 

It has been already obſerved, that the black dolphin fly 
often deſtroys a crop of beans, and to prevent which a cor- 
reſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruiticum propoſes, 
that when theſe deſtructi ve inſects are firſt ſeen on the tops 
of the beans, one or more perſons, provided each with a 
ſcymetar or hanger, ſhould be ſent in the field, and ſtrike off 
the heads of the beans. He adds, that by this means a 
crop has been often ſaved, this fly being ſeldom known to 
riſe again when it once falls with the bean top to the ground. 
Muſcum Ruſlicum, vol. III. p. 233. 

Another correſpondent in the above work ſays, that as 
ſoon as the beans have got fix leaves, the ſheep ſhould be 
turned in to feed among them; for they will eat up all 


the young weeds, even the melilot, without touching the 


beans. He adds, that the ſheep may be kept every da 
among the beans till they are in bloſſom; but they mult 
not be ſuffered to lie down. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. 


. 339- | | 

hen beans are intended to be planted according to the 
new huſbandry, the ground ſhould be four times ploughed 
before the beans are ſet, which will break the clods; and 
render it much better for planting. "Then uſe a drill 
plough, to which a hopper is fixed for ſetting the beans, 
the "drills ſhould be made at three feet aſunder, and the 
ſpring of the hopper ſet ſo as to ſcatter the beans at three 
inches diſtance in the drills. By this method leſs than one 
buſhel of ſeed will plant an acre of land. When the beans 
are up, if the ground be ſtirred between the rows with a 
horſe-plough, it will deſtroy all the young weeds ; and when 
the beans are advanced about three or four.inches high, the 
ground ſhould be again ploughed between the rows, and 
the earth laid up to the_ beans; and if a third ploughing, 
about five or ſix weeks after be given, the ground will be 


| 
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kept clear from weeds, and the beans will talk out, and wn beans leaning inwards ; it is only when they haye a tain 
5 crop, 
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produce a much greater crop then in the common way. 
Miller's Gard. Die. 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum; 
has given the following method of cultivating beans in the 
vale of Ayleſbury. _ | 

« Firſt, ſays he, I plough two furrows on each outſide 
of the land, but ſow no beans in them: I afterwards drill; 
with an inſtrument hereafter deſcribed, the three next fur- 
rows : then I plough two furrows without drilling any beans 
in them, and ſo on, ſowing three, and leaving two for in- 
tervals, till the land is finithed. | 

„ When the. beans are about two or three inches high, 
I plough two furrows up each interval, turning the furrows 
from the beans, ſo as to make a ridge in the middle of cach 
interval, I have a little plough on purpoſe for this uſe; 
about half the ſe of a common plough, which is drawn 
by one horſe. | 

« 'This work ſhould be done after a rain. This year, 1764, 
on the fifteenth of May we had rain. I therefore vent to 
plough in the intervals on the eighteenth, and continued at 
plough till all were finiſhed. On the eighth of June we 
had rain again. On the ninth of June I went to harrow 
the intervals with the triangular harrow hereafter deſcribed. 
About a week after that we had more rain. I then went 
to harrow again, going up the interval I went down before, 
and down that which 2 up. This is what we call croſs- 
tining. Thus my land is laid quite ſmooth, kept clear from 
weeds, and the beans have a fine looſe mould to ſtrike their 
fibres into; and it is by far the cheapeſt way of weeding 
beans. 


Propirtion# of the above D&1LL (ſee Plate III. fig. 3.) 


« Diameter of the iron wheel twenty inches. 

Length of the box from A to B, twenty inches. 

t Rreadth of the box from B to C; ten inches. 

« Depth of the box from C to D, five inches and a half. 

«© Diametet of the cylinder of wood upon the ii on axis 
of the wheel, four inches. This cylinder turns out the 
beans regularly. |; 4 

« Length of the cylinder two inches and a half. On 
this cylinder are twenty-one holes, a quarter of an inch deep, 
and half an inch in'diameter. 

« E is a tongue, which drops upon the cylinder, and 
plays up eaſily : the tongue is half an inch thick, and three 
quarters wide. When a larger bean than. ordinary comes, 
it will throw the tongue up, which naturally recovers its 
place again; and ſo the work goes on well and even, The 
tongue is .repreſented ſeparately with its notch at E: the 
notch does not go quite through it; it falls exactly on the 
holes of the cylinder. 

“ A lid takes off to put the beans into the box, and but- 
tons down at F.“ | 


The triangular HARROW deſcribed (ſee Plate III. fig. 4.) 


„ From A to B eighteen inches. 

« The tines are nin2 inches a- part. 

The three tines in the croſs-bar are only three inches 
and a half a- part. | 

“% E, a cock which plays upon a pin; in which are three 
holes to hang the whipple tree in. If you put it into the 
upper hole, the tines bear very heavy upon the ground : I 
generally uſe the middle hole.” Afuſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. 

20. 

F When the beans are ge they are reaped with a hook, 
as is genefally practiſed for peaſe; and after having lain a 
few days on the ground, they are turned, and this muſt be 
repeated for ſeveral times, until they are dry enough to 
ſtack ; but the beſt method is to tie them in ſmall bundles, 
and ſet them upright for then they will not be in ſo much 
danger to ſuffer by wet, as when they lie on the pround ; 
and they will be more handy to carry and ſtack, than if they 
were looſe. : 

The common produce is from twenty to twenty-five bu- 
ſhels on an acre of land. Miller's Gard. Dic. 

In the ſtiff, ſtrong land, of the vale of Ayleſbury, the 
annually fow a great many acres of horſe-beans, all which 
they ufually mow with a bare fcythe, in ſwarth, as they 
call it ; that is they mow beans towards the beans ; and 
each mower has a boy, who follows him with a fork, and 
lays the beans in wads. Their reaſon for mowing them in 
ſwarth, is on account of the largeneſs of their crops, ana 
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crop, that they venture to mow them againſt their bending 
apr they call throatings ;) for ſhould they do it in common, 

t would break the hearts of the mowers, being as hard 
work again as the other. | 


When they mow in ſwarth, the workmen always keep 


the points of their ſcythes downwards, or they would ftrip 
off great quantities of the beans. 

In Hertfordſhire alſo, ſome farmers mow their beans with 
a 1 and a three ribbed ſtrong cradle: this cuts a great 
deal in a day, lays the beans in regular rows, and faves the 
expence of a wadder ; but in Buckinghamſhire they cannot 
uſe a cradle, their crops being in general ſo heavy, that the 
workman could not carry over the ſwarth. Muſeum Ruf- 
ticum, vol. I. p. 275. 

The beans ſhould lie in the mow to ſweat, before they 
are threſhed out; for as the haulm is very large, and ſuccu- 
lent, ſo it is very apt to give and grow moiſt ; but there is 
no danger of the beans receiving damage, if they are ſtacked 
tolerably dry ; becauſe the pods will preſerve the beans from 
injury; and they will be much — to threſh after they 
have ſweat in the mow than before; and after they have 


once ſweated and are dry again, they never after give. 


By the new huſbandry the produce has exceeded that of 
the old by more than ten buſhels' an acre ; for if the beans 
cultivated in the common method are obſerved when they 
are in pod, it will be found that more than half way of their 


. ſtems have no beans on them; for by ſtanding cloſe, they 


are drawn up very tall, ſo the tops of the ſtalks only produce, 
and all the lower part is naked ; whereas in the new me- 
thod, they bear almoſt to the ground ; and as the joints of 
the ſtems are ſhorter, ſo the beans grow cloſer together. 
Miller's Gard. Di#. 

Beans are a part of the diet of horſes, but chiefly uſed in 
mixture with bran or chaff, and by ſome upon the road, 
with oats ; but they are moſtly given to coach horſes and 
others that are conſtantly in draught. They afford the 
ſtrongeſt nouriſhment of all other grain, and will enable 


horſes to go through a great deal of heavy labour; but in 


ſome ſeaſons they breed a kind of vermin, which the far- 
mers call a red bug, and is reckoned dangerous, 2nd there- 
fore the beſt way at ſuch times is to have them well dried 
and ſplit, which may, in ſome meaſure, deſtroy the qualit 

that is engendered in them. Gibſon an Horſes, vol. 4 

171. 6 

8 Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agriculture, recom- 
mends the rolling of both peas and beans as a good prepa- 
rative to hoeing; at a time when they open a broad leaf, 


and lay flat on the ground; Indeed he trampled on them 


and rubbed ſome of the plants hard with his foot, and at the 
expiration of a week they had not the appearance of having 
received any injury; and he ſays that beans when their broad 
leaves lie flat on theground may be harrowed and rolled 
with ſafety. 

Mr. Young, in the 2nd. vol. of his Annals of Agriculture, 
obſerves that the May beans are not ſubject to the 2 as 
others are, and they are by much the beſt bearers. In ano- 
ther part of that valuable work in vol. VII. he experienced 
the great benefit of bean ſtraw in feeding lean cattle. 

In the 5th vol. of the memoirs of the Bath ſociety of 
agriculture, page 39 is the following paragraph : 

« ] have found, by repeated experience that beans are a 
much more hearty and profitable food for horſes than oats. 
Being out of old oats the two laſt ſprings, I ſubſtituted 
horſe beans in their ſtead. In the room of a ſack of oats 
with chaff, I ordered them a buſhel of beans with chaff to 
ſerve the ſame time, It very ſoon appeared the beans were 
22 to the oats from the life, ſpirit, and ſleekneſs of the 
horſes, 

Whoever has frequented the corn markets in London 
cannot but know that old horſe-beans ſell from ten to fif- 
teen, and even more, per cent. dearer than new corn: be- 
cauſe new beans will, by their abundant crudity, =” a 
horſe the gripes, and other diſorders equally fatal. Lo pre- 
vent ſuch conſequences, and at the ſame time fave the dif- 
ference between the expence of old and new corn, a cor- 
reſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum tells us 
that he made the following experiment. 

He purchaſed a quantity of new beans, and filled a large 
tub with them, pumping in as much water as was neceſſary 
to wet them: after ſoaking about ten hours he drew olt the 
water, and laid the beans in a heap on the floor, In this 
manner he ſuffered them to continue till they began to heat, 
when he ſpread them out thinner, moving them often with 


2 malt ſhovel, and letting them lie in beds till the germ 
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ſwelled and became turgid. Then he carried them to a 
| malt-kiln, and dried them gradually; and gave part of them 
to his horſes, as ſoon as cold. | | 

By this preparation he aſſures us new beans will agree as 


well with cattle as any old corn that can be procured at the 


market. | | 

The greateſt nicety in the operation is to prevent the 
beans from ſprouting, or malting, which would injure them, 
and not to dry them by too quick a heat. Muſeum Ri- 
cum, vol. I. p. 327. 3 

BEAR, or bere, a ſpecies of barley, called alſo winter 
barley, ſquare barley, and big. 

This grain is chiefly cultivated in Scotland, the northern 
parts of England, and Ireland. Ir yields a very large return, 
but is not eſteemed fo good for malting as the common 
' barley, for which reaſon it is very little cultivated in the 
ſouthern parts of England. See Barrty, 

BEARD, the fame with awm. See Awnms. 

BEARD of a horſe, a name given to the hairs ſcattered 
— under lip to the place Where the curb of the bridle 
reſts. 

BEARDED oat graſs, the ſame with wild oats. See 
the article Mild Oars. 

BEAST'S of Bux THEN. See Oxxx, and Hon cre, 

BEDS, a name given by many writers on the new huſ- 
bandry to the ſpaces occupied by the rows of corn; to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from the intervals, or open ſpaces between 
thele beds, which they term alleys. Se ALLE. 

Yellow ladies BEDSTRAW, checſe-rennet, mald's ha, 
wang muguwort, a weed very common in moiſt meadows 

paſture grounds. Its ſlender ſtalks riſe to about a foot 
in height. The leaves come out in whorls, eight or nine 
together. They are long, narrow, and of a green colour, 
Two little branches generally come out near the top of the 
ſtalk, ſupporting a conſiderable number of ſmall yellow 
flowers, conſiſting of one petal, divided into ſour parts, 
and ſucceeded by two large kidney- ſhaped ſeeds. 
a I a fmall and well known inſect, famous for its in- 

uſtry, 

This uſeful and laborious inſect is divided by two liga- 
ments into three parts or portions, the head, the breaſt, and 
the belly. The head is armed with two jaws and a trunk ; 


. | the former of which play like two jaws opening and ſhutting 


to the right and left,” The trunk is long and taper, and, at 
the ſame time, extremely pliant and flexible, being deſtined 
by nature for the inſect to probe to the bottom of the ftow- 
ers through all the impediments of their chives and foliage; 
and drain them of their treaſured ſweets : but were this 
trunk to be always extended, it would prove incommo- 
dious, and be liable to be injured by a thoufand accidents, 
it is therefore of ſuch a ſtructure, that, after the performance 
of its neceflary functions, it may be contracted, or rather 
folded up; and beſides this, it is fortified againſt all injuries 
by four ſtrong ſcales, two of which clofely ſheathe it, and 
the two others, whoſe cavities and dimenſtons are larger, 
encompaſs the whole, From the middle part or break of 
the bee grow the legs, which are fix in number: and at 
the extremity of the paws are two little hooks, diſcernible 
by the microſcope, which appear like ſickles, with their 
points oppoſite to each other. The wings are four, two 
greater and two ſmaller, which not only ſerve to tranſport 
them through the air, but, by the noiſe they make, to give 
notice of their departure and arrival, and to animate them 
mutually to their ſeveral! labours. The hairs with which 
the whole body is covered, are of ſingular uſe in retaining 
the ſmall duſt that falls from the chives of the flowers, of 
which the wax is formed, as will be obſerved hereafter. 'The 
belly of the bee conſiſts of fix rings, which ſlide over one 
another, and may therefore be lengthened or contracted at 
pleafure ; and the inſide of this part of the body contains 
the inteſtines, the bag of honey, the bag of poiſon, and the 
ſting, The office of the inteſtines is the ſame as in other 
animals. The bag of honey is tranſparent and cryſtal, con- 
taining the ſweet juices extracted from flowers, which the 
bee diſcharges into the cells of the magazine for the ſupport 
of the community in winter. The bag of poifon hangs at 
the root of the ſting, through the cavity of which, as 
through a pipe, the bee ejects ſome drops of this venemous 
liquor into the wound, and fo renders the pain more exceſ- 
five. The mechaniſm of the ſting is admirable, being com- 
poſed of two darts, incloſed within a ſheath that tapers into 
a fine point, near which is an opening to let out the poiſon. 
The two darts are ejected through another aperture, which, 
being armed with feveral ſharp beards like thofe of fiſh- 


hooks, 
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not eaſily drawn back again by the bee; and indeed 
er them if the Sand. party happens to 
ſtart and put her into confuſion ; but if one can have pa- 
tience to continue calm and unmoved, ſhe clinches thoſe 
ateral points round the ſhaft of the dart, by which means ſhe 
recovers her weapon, and gives leſs pain to the perſon — 
The liquor which at the ſame ſhe infuſes into the woun 
cauſes a fermentation, attended with a ſwelling, which con- 
tinues ſeveral days; but that may be prevented by imme- 
diately pulling out the ſting, and enlarging the puncture, to 
Jet the venomous matter have room to eſcape. 
Let us now conſider the generation, polity, and la- 
bours of theſe inſects, the true knowledge of which is 
very much owing to the modern invention of glaſs- 
hives, through which all the ſecrets of the community 
are laid open to a curious obſerver. Any perſon who 
carefully examines a hive at different ſeaſons of the year, 
will diſtinguiſh three ſorts of bees ; of which the far greater 
number are the common working bees, who do all the bu- 
ſineſs of the hive, and ſeem to be neither male nor female. 
The working bees are repreſented on Plate III. fig. 5. 
The ſecond fort, called drones, are the males, and ſomewhat 
larger than the former as fig. 6. They have no ſting, 
nor even ſtir from the hive, but live upon the honey prepar- 
ed by the others. The third ſort is a much larger and long- 
er bodied bee, of which there are often but one in every 
fwarm or colony of young bees, who are from time to time 


detached from the hive in ſearch of another habitation. | 


is largebee is what the ancients called the king, from the 
Alpe hoy always ſaw paid to it by other bees ; but being 
the female, the moderns more properly give it the title 
of queen, ormother of the ſwarm. See Plate III. fig. 7. 

hen theſe induſtrious inſeAs begin their works, it is 
obſerved they divide themſelves into four parties, one of 
which is deſtined to the fields to provide materials for 
the ſtructure : the ſecond works upon thoſe materials, 
and forms them into a rough ſketch of the dimenſions and 
partitions of the cells ; the third examines and adjuſts the 
angles, removes the ſuperfluous wax, poliſhes the work, and 
gives it its neceſlary perfection; and the fourth is employ- 
ed in bringing proviſions to the labourers that build 
them, becauſe poliſhing is not ſo laborious. They begin 
their work at the top of the hive, continuing downwards to 
the bottom, and from one ſide to the other; and to 
make it the more ſolid they uſe a ſort of tempered wax, re- 
ſembling glue. The form of the cells of the honey-comb is 
recs, which figure, and beſides what is common with 
a ſquare and equilateral triangle, has the advantage of in- 
cluding a greater ſpace within the ſame ſurface, _ 

The expedition of the bees in their labours is almoſt 
incredible ; for notwithſtanding the elegance and juſt 
proportions of the work, they are ſo indefatigable, that 
they will, in one day, finiſh a honey-comb a foot long, 
— ſix inches broad, capable of receiving three thou- 
ſand bees. f : 

It is not eaſy to know, particularly, the manner in 
which they employ themſelves at this work, on account 
of the number of bees then in motion, by which means 
the eye can hardly diſtinguiſh any thing but confuſion, 
We have however been able to obſerve the following par- 
ticulars : ſome bees, bearing in each of their talons a 
little piece of wax, are, ſeen running to the places where 
their companions are at work upon the combs ; at their 
arrival they faſten the wax to the work by means of 
the ſame talons, which oy apply ſometimes to the 
right, and ſometimes to the left, Each bee is employed 
but a ſbhort time on this work, when another takes its 

lace. 
F While a part of the bees are at work in conſtructing 
the cells, others are employed in perfeCting thoſe that 
are newly modelled, finiſhing the angles, ſides, and baſes, 
in ſo exquiſite a manner, and with ſuch remakable delicacy, 
that three or four of theſe ſides laid upon one another, are 
not thicker than a leaf of common paper ; and becauſe the 


entrance of the cell, which is adapted to the ſize of the bee, 


would on account of this delicacy, be ſubject to break, they 
ſtrengthen the entrance of each cell with a border of wax. 

We have already obſerved, that the. bees which build 
the cells work but a little while at a time ; but it is dif- 
ferent with regard to thoſe that poliſh. them, for they 
work for a long while, and with great expedition, never 
intermitting their labour, unleſs it be to carry out of the 
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prevent this wax from being loſt, other bees ſtand ready 
to receive it from the poliſhers, and carry it to ſome other 
part, in order to its being employed. 
Each comb has two rows of cells oppolite to each 
other, which have their common baſes, The thick- 
neſs of each comb is ſomething leſs than an inch; and, 
conſequently, the depth of each cell about five lines: 
but at the ſame time the breadth of each is little more 
than two. 
All the combs are conſtrufted with cells of this ſize, 
except a ſmall number of others in ſome particular parts 
of the hive, which are larger and appropriated to the 
lodging eggs, that afterwards become drones, or malebees. 
ere are alſo, in ſome parts of the hive, three or 
four cells bigger than the others, and conſtructed in a 
different manner. They are of a ſpheroidical figure, 
open in the inferior part, and a to the extremities 
of the combs, 

When the cells are completed, the queen takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe ſhe likes beſt to depoſit her eggs in, and 
the reſt are left to be filled with honey. She lays one egg 
in each cell, and ſometimes mote than an hundred of 
eggs in a day; but what is till more remarkable, ſhe 
lays thoſe which are to produce common bees in 
cells of the common ſhape and ſize ; thoſe that are to be- 
come drones or males, in the cells of a larger ſize, and 
depoſits thoſe which are to become females, like herſelf, in 
the ſpheroidical cells already deſcribed. 

heſe eggs, after lying ſome time in the cells, are 
hatched into maggots, and fed with honey ten or twelve 
days, after which the other bees cloſe up the cells with 
a thin piece of wax; and under this covering they be- 
come gradually transformed into bees, in the manner as 
filk-worms are into butterflies. Having undergone this 
change, the young bees pierce through their waxen 
doors, wipe off the humidity from their little wings, 
take their flight into the fields, rob the flowers of their 
ſweets, and are perfectly acquainted with every neceſlary 
circumſtance of their future conduct. As to the males 
or drones, which are deſtined only to p ate their 
ſpecies, they live very comfortably for about three months 
after they are hatched ; but when that time is over, and 
the females are impregnated, the common bees either 
kill them, or drive them from the hive, as burthenſome 
to the community, and not a drone is to be found till the 
next ſeaſon. 

The method in which the bees collect their wax and 
honey deſerves to be a little explained. At the bottom 
of all flowers there are certain glands which contains 
more or leſs honey, that is, the moſt exalted particles of 
the ſugary juices of the plant. Theſe juices the bee ſucks 
up with her proboſcis or trunk above-mentioned, and draws 
it into her mouth ; and when it has thus taken a ſufficient 
quantity into her ſtomach, returns to the hive, and diſchar- 
ges the honey into the common magazine. 

When the cells prepared to receiye it are full, the bees 
cloſe up ſome with wax till they have occaſion for the 
honey ; the reſt leave open, to which all the mem. 
bers of the ſociety reſort, and take their repaſt with a very 
inſtructive moderation. 

It is an excellent obſervation of a modern author, that 
the hive is a ſchool to which numbers of people ought to 
be ſent ; prudence, induſtry, benevolence, public ſpirited- 
neſs, ceconomy, neatneſs, and temperance, are all viſible 
among the bees. Theſe little animals are actuated by a 
ſocial ſpirit, which forms them into a body politic, inti- 
mately united, and perfectly nappy Th labour for 
the general advantage ; they are all ſubmiſhve to the laws 
and regulations of the community : having no particular 
intereſt, no diſtinction but thoſe which nature or the ne- 
ceſſities of their young. ary introduced amongſt them. 
We never ſee them diſſatisfied with their condition, or in- 
clinable to abandon the hive in diſguſt, or find themſelves 
ſlaves or neceſſitous: on the contrary, they think them- 
ſelves in perfect freedom, and perſect aMMuence ; and ſuch 
indeed is their real condition. They are free, becauſe 
they only depend on the laws ; they are happy, becauſe the 
concurrence of their ſeveral labours inevitably produces 
abundance, which contributes to the riches of each indivi- 
dual. Let us compare human ſocieties with this, and they 
will appear altogether monſtrous. Neceſſity, reaſon, and 
philoſophy, have eſtabliſhed them for the commendable pur- 
of mutual aid and benefits: ws 6 
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deftrops all ; and one half of mankind, to load themſelves 
with ſuperfluities, leave the other diſtitute of common ne- 
ceſlaries. 6 


Wax is compoſed. of the farina, or duſt, formed on the 


apices of flowers, This the bees collect, and with their 
fore-feet and jaws, roll up into little balls, which they con- 
vey, one at a time, to the feet of their middle legs, and from 
thence to the middle joints of their hind-legs, where there 
is a ſmall cavity like a ſpoon to receive it. Theſe balls are 
not, however, true wax, but the ſubſtance or baſis of it: to 
reduce this crude ſubſtance into wax, it muſt firſt be digeſt- 
ed in the body of the bee, | | 

After the bees have brought home this crude ſubſtance, 
they eat it by * or, at other times, three or four 
bees come and eaſe the loaded bee by eating each of them 
a ſhare, the loaded bee giving them a hint ſo to do. Hun- 
ger is not the motive of their thus eating the balls of waxy 
matter, eſpecially when a ſwarm is firſt hived; but it is 
y ſupply of real wax for mak- 
ing their combs. At other times, when there is no imme- 
diate want of wax, the bees lay this matter up in repoſito- 
ries, to keep it in ſtore, ; 

When this waxy matter is ſwallowed, it is by the di- 
geſtive powers of the bee, converted into real wax, which 
the bees again diſgorge as they work it up into combs ; for 
it is only while thus ſoft and pliant from the ſtomach that 
they can fabricate it properly. That the wax thus employ- 
ed is taken from their ſtomachs, appears from their 2 
a conſiderable quantity of comb ſoon after they are hived, an 
even on any tree or ſhrub where they have reſted but a ſhort 
while before their being hived, though no balls were viſible 
on their legs, excepting thoſe of a few which may be juſt re- 
turned from the field. | 

Bees collect crude wax alſo for food; for if this was not 
the caſe, there would be no want of wax after the combs 
are made : but they are obſerved, even in old hives, to re- 
turn in great numbers loaded with ſuch matter, which is de- 
polited ur cells, and is known by the name of bee- 
bread. e may gueſs that they conſume a great deal of 
this ſubſtance in food, by the quantity collected, which, by 
computation, may in ſome hives amount to an hundred 
weight in a ſeaſon, whilſt the real wax in ſuch an hive does 
not perhaps exceed two pounds. 

But beſides the three ſubſtances, honey, wax, and 
bee-bread, already mentioned, there is another with which 
the bees cloſe every crevice in their hives, and which is 
called propolis. It is a kind of reſin eaſy to be rolled out, 
much more tenacious than wax, and more eaſily fixed. It 
does not ſeem to require any preparation, being a real reſin, 
which they collect from trees, and employ as they find it. 
It grows very hard in the hive, but may be ſoftened by heat. 
It is diſſolublein ſpirit of wine. It — diffuſes a ve- 
ry agreeable ſmell when heated. Its outward colour is of a 
reddiſh brown; its inſide reſembles wax, and is a little yel- 
lowiſh. When the bees make uſe of it, it is ſoft and pliable ; 
but it hardens daily, and becomes in time harder than wax. 
This propolis ſerves alſo for another purpoſe, which is, 
that when a ſnail, ſlug, or any other creature too large 
to be carried out by the bees, has been ſlain in the hive, 
they caſe it over with this ſubſtance, and thereby pre- 

ent the bad effects of the putrid ſmell ariſing from dead 

odies. 

When the hive is become too much crowded, by the 
addition of the young brood, a part of the bees think of 
finding themſelves a more commodious habitation, and 
with that view ſingle out the moſt forward of the young 
queens. A new ſwarm is therefore conſtantly compoſed 
of one queen at leaſt, and of ſeveral thouſand working 
bees, as well as of ſome hundreds of drones. The work- 
ing bees are ſome old, ſome young. 

; $29 has the colony arrived at its new habitation, 
when the working bees labour with the utmoſt diligence, 
to procure materials for food and building. Their prin- 
cipal aim is not only to have cells in which they may 
depoſit their honey ; a ſtronger motive ſeems to animate 
them. They ſeem to know that their queen is in haſte to 
lay her eggs. Their induſtry is ſuch, that in twenty- 
four hours they will have made combs twenty inches 
long, and wide in proportion. They make more wax 


during their firſt fortnight, if the ſeaſon is favourable, than 


they do during all the reſt of the year. Other bees are 


at the ſame time buſy in ſtopping all the holes and cre- 


vices they find in their new hive, in order to guard 


againſt the entrance of inſets which covet their honey 
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their wax, or themſelves; and alſo to exclude the cold- 


air, for it is indiſpenſably neceſlary that they be lodged 
warm. * 

When the bees firſt ſettle in ſwarming, indeed when 
they at any time reſt themſelves, there is ſomething very 
39 in their method of taking their repoſe. It is done, 

y collecting themſeves in a heap, and hanging to each 
other by their feet. I hey ſometimes extend theſe he aps to 
a conſiderable length. It would ſeem probable to us, that 
the bees from which the others hang, muſt have a conſide- 
rable weight ſuſpended to them. All that can be ſaid is, 
that the bees muſt find this to be the ſituation agreeable to 
themſelves. They may perhaps have a method of diſtend- 
ing themſelves with air, thereby to leſſen their ſpecific gra- 
vity, in the ſame manner as fiſhes do, in order to alter their 
gravity, compared with water. | 

When a {warm divides into two or more bands which 
ſettle ſeparately, this diviſton is a ſure ſign that there are two 
or more queens among them. One of theſe cluſters is gene- 
rally larger than the other. The bees of the ſmaller cluſter, or 
1 detach themſelves by little and little, till at laſt the 
whole, together with the queen, or queens, unite with the 
larger cluſter. As ſoon as the bees are hived and ſettled, the 
ſupernumerary queen, or queens, muſt be ſacrificed to the 
peace and tranquillity of the hive. This execution generally 
raiſes a conſiderable commotion in the hive, and ſeveral other 
bees, as well as the queen, or queens, loſe their lives. 
Their bodies may be obferved on the ground, near the 
hive. The queen that is choſen is of a more reddiſh 
colour than thoſe which are diſtroyed ; ſo that fruitfulneſs 
ſeems to be' a great motive of preference in bees ; for the 
nearer they are to the time of laying their eggs, the bigger, 
larger, and more ſhining are their bodies, 

For three or four nights before a ſwarm fallies forth, 
there is in the hive a peculiar humming noiſe, of which 
authors give very different defc:iptions, probably owin 
to the ſtrength of imagination in each. Every fact 
among bees ariſes from their ſtriking their wings againſt 
the air: their wings being their ſole organ of ſound, if we 
may be allowed the expreſſion. By moving their wings 
more or leſs forcibly and ſwiftly, they beat the air, and form 
the varied confuſed ſounds which we call humming. The 
noiſe which foretels their ſwarming is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
by thoſe who are accuſtomed to it, and is more ef; ially 
obſerved before the caſts, or ſecond and following ſwarms, 
The hive appears ſo full of bees, that part of them hang in 
cluſters on the outſide; and the drones are preceived flying 
about in greater numbers than uſual, But the moſt cer- 
tain ſign, and which indicates this event to be on that day, 
is, that the bees refrain from flying into the fields, though 
the ſeaſon ſeems inviting. Juſt * 4 they take their flight, 
there is an uncommon ſilence in the hive, and this continues 
for ſome time: but as ſoon as one breaks forth, they all fol- 
low, and are inſtantly on the wing. They ſeldom ſwarm- 
before the ſun has warmed the air ; that is, not before ten in 
the morning, and ſeldom later than three in the afternoon ; 
and the time of the year in which they moſt generally 
ſwarm, is from the middle of May to the end of June: 
but ſometimes ſooner or later, according as the ſeaſon 
is more or leſs favourable. The earlieſt ſwarms do not 
always prove the beſt, eſpecially if they are ſo early as 


the end of April or beginning of May: for the weather 


often is afterwards ſo wet and cold, that they are fle- 
quently in danger of being deſtroyed, or greatly reduced 
by famine. Though ſwarms which iſſue Forth ſo late as 
July are not in danger of a preſent famine ; yet, they ſcarce- 

have time and 1 to lay in a ſufficient ſtore for 
the winter. Towards the ſeaſon of ſwarming, the door of 
the hive ſhould be enlarged, to give the bees the greater 
freedom to iſſue out; and it ſhould likewiſe remain fo for 
young ſwarms, during the firſt fortnight or three weeks, to 
allow the freer entrance to the bees, at that time extremely 
buſy in collecting their neceſſary ſtores. The entrance ſhould 
afterwards be gradually leſſened, to prevent the otherwiſe ea- 
ly acceſs of enemies, of which there is great danger, eſpecial- 
ly as the autumn advances, 

Hives continue ſometimes to fend forth ſwarms till the old 
hive becomes too much weakened, part that of it is 
empty. It is probable, that the prolific young queens 
prompt the bees to ſwarm thus frequently; for it is cer- 
tain that if there is not a young mother qualified to bring 


forth a numerous progeny, though there be ever ſo great 


a number of bees, they will all remain, and die rather 
than quit the hive, 
When« 
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Whenever the bees of a ſwarm fly too high, they are 
made to deſcend lower, and diſpoſed to ſettle, hy throw- 
ing among them handfuls of ſand or duft : probably the 
bees miſtake this for rain. It is uſual at the ſame time 
to beat on a kettle. or frying-pan ; perhaps from its be- 
ing obſerved that the noiſe of thunder prompts ſuch bees 
as are in the field to return home. Precautions of this 
kind are the more neceſſary, if, as Dr. Warder, in his 
True Amaxont, obſerves, © the bees always provide a 
place for their habitation. before they ſwarm ; either in 
ſome hollow tree, or in the hollow part of ſome old 
building, or in ſome deſerted hive, which the ſwarms have 
already prepared, by cleaning out whatever may be 
offenfive to their cleanly nature,” Of this he gives an 
inſtance; and concludes, that “ though they provide them - 
ſelves with a houſe before they ſwarm, and take much pains 
about it ; yet if you are early enough in your taking the 
ſwarm, and they find themſelves at unawares in a convenient 
houſe, they have no mind generally to leave it : but if they 
riſe again the ſame or next day, be ſure not to hive them in 
the ſame hive again, for it is plain they have ſome dillike 
to it.” 5 

That the bees provide themſelves a habitation before they 
ſwarm, is a very juſt obſervation, a remarkable inſtance of 
which I was witneſs of at a gentleman's ſeat in Gloceſter- 
ſhire ſome years ago, where, walking'in the garden in which 
were ſeveral bze-hives in the month of June, the bees were 
in full work, and paſſing in and out of the hives in great 
numbers, as is uſual in tine weather at that ſeaſon. In one hive 
only a very few bees were paſſing, and I was told it was an 
empty hive. I turned it up, and found it fo, except a few 
bees near the crown of it, and the reaſon of their being there 
did not then occur to me : but next day a woman who liv- 
ed in the neighbourhood, came running to the gardener, ac- 
quainting him, that ſhe had juſt loft a ſwarmot bees the had 
hived the evening before, which ſhe ſaw $9 off, and had 
followed them to the garden wall, and requeſted {he 
might be permitted to take them away, being perſuaded 
that they were lodged ſomewhere in the garden. Upon 
ſearch, a ſwarm was found in the hive that I had obſerved 
was empty the day before : ſome of the bees were in the 
hive, and the reſt at the mouth of it, on the outſide. In 
the evening the woman brought her hive, hived the bees 
in it a ſecond time and carried them home at night: but 


next morning they came off again, and ſettled as at firſt 


upon the empty hive in the gentleman's garden. As 
it appeared by this that the woman's hive was diſagree- 
able to them, ſhe was allowed to carry the bees home in 
the hive they had choſen for themſelves, which ſhe plac- 
ed where ſhe had put them at firſt, and in this hive 
they remained quiet, and ſoon went to work. | 

1 have related this, not only in confirmation of what 
is obſerved above, of bees providing a habitation for 
themſelves before they ſwarm, but alſo for another rea- 
ſon: for having once a pretty large apiary, conſiſting of 
'cormmon ſtraw hives, and boxes of various conſtructions, 
ſome of which happening to be empty, I found a ſwarm 
had taken poſſeſſion of one of them. After this I placed 


ſome empty hives every ſummer in my apiary, whereof | 


one or more were commonly filled by ſwarms from my 
other hives, which faved the trouble *of watching and 
hiving them. And ſometimes ſwarms would ſettle in 
them, that I knew not whence they came. In this way 
a perſon defirous of having bees might obtain ſome, with- 
out any trouble, if the ſituation is good: by placing a 
few empty hives in readineſs for them, and many good 
ſwarms might be thus ſaved, that fix themſelves in hol- 
low-trees, old walls, and other inacceflible places, where 
vor are of no uſe to any body. All the preparation ne- 
ceſlary for theſe empty hives is,. that they be very ſweet 
and perfectly clean, and the inſides well rubbed with a 
clean coarſe linen cloth, to break off the ſhort ſtraws, 
or other roughneſs in the hive. Some in dreſſing their 
hives, rub the inſides of them with ſweet herbs, and ſome 
with honey : but I made no other preparations, than rub- 
bing off the ſhort ſtraws, and keeping them very clean. 
Bees are commonly put into ſtraw hives ; and ſwarms 
ſeem. to take to. theſe more readily than to boxes, when 
left to their own choice. . 

As ſoon as the ſwarm is ſettled, the bees which com- 
poſe it ſhould be got into a hive with all convenient 
ſpeed, to prevent their taking wing again, If they 


ſettle on a ſmall branch of a tree, eaſy to be come at, 
it may be cut off, and laid upon a cloth ; the hive being | upon the clo 


BEE 


ready immediately to put over them. If the branch can 
not be conveniently cut, the bees may be ſwept from o 
it into a hive, Lodge but the queen in the hive, and 
the reſt will ſoon follow. If the bees muſt be conſider- 
ably diſturbed in order to get them into the hive, the moſt 
adviſable way is to let them remain in the place wher 
they have pitched, till the evening, when there is 1 
danger of their taking wing. If jt be obſerved that they 
{till hover about the place they firſt alighted upon, the 
branches there may be rubbed with rue, or elder leaves, 
or any other thing diſtaſteful to them, to prevent their 
returning to it, | 
The hive employed on this occaſion ſhould be cleaned 
with the utmoſt care, and its inſide be rubbed "very . bard 
with a coarſe cloth, to get off the looſe ſtraws, or other 
impurities, which might coſt them a great deal of time 
and labour to gnaw away. It may then be rubbed with 
fragrant herbs or flowers, the ſmell of which is agree- 
able to the bees, or with honey. | 
The hive ſhould not be immediately ſet on the ſtool 
where it is to remain, but ſhould be kept near. the place 
at which the bees ſettle, till the evening, left ſome ſtrag- 
lers ſhould be left. It ſhould be ſhaded, either with 
5 or with a cloth, that the too great heat of the ſun 
may not annoy the bees. 
e ſometimes ſee a ſwarm of bees, after having left their 
hive, and even alighted upon a tree, return to their firſt 
abode. This never happens but when the young queen did 


not come forth with them for want of ſtrength, or perhap: 


courage to truſt to her wings for the firſt time; or poſhbly 
from a co.ſcionſue(s of her not being impregnated. | 
Bees are not apt to ſting when they ſwarm : therefore 


&- is not neceſſary then to take much extraordinary pre- 


caution againſt them, It is however adviſable for thoſe who 
are not accuſtomed to them, to cover their face and hands. 
A ſecond ſwarm ſcarcely is, and much leſs are the 
ſubſequent ones, worth keeping fingle ; becauſe, being 
few in number, they cannot allow ſo large a proportion 
of working bees to go abroad in ſearch of ſtore, as more 
numerous ſwarms can, after having appointed a proper 
number for the various works to be done within. For 
this reaſon it is adviſable to unite two or more of theſe 
laſt or latter ſwarms into one hive, ſo as to procure a 
ſufficient number of bees in one hive. Bees ſometimes 
{warm ſo often, that the mother-hive is too much weak- 
ened. In this caſe, the ſwarms ſhould be reſtored back ; 
and this ſhould alſo be done when a ſwarm produces the 
ficſt ſummer, as it ſometimes does. The beſt way, indeed, 
is to prevent ſuch ſwarming, by giving the bees more room : 
though this, again, will not anſwer when there is a young 
pregnant queen; ſhe, well knowing that her life is the forfeit 
of ner remaining at home. 
The uſual method of uniting ſwarms is very eaſy. Spread 
a cloth at night upon the ground cloſe to the hive, in which 
the two caſts of ſwarms are to be united; lay a ſtick acroſs 
this cloth; then fetch the hive with the new ſwarm, ſet it 
over the ſtick, give a {mart ſtroke on the top of the hive, 
and all the bees will drop down upon the cloth in a cluſter, 
This done, throw aſide the empty hive, takethe other from off 
the ſtool, and ſet this laſt over the bees, who will ſoon aſcend 
into it, mix with thoſe already there, and become one and 
the ſame family. Others, inſtead of ſtriking the bees down 
upon the cloth, place with its bottom upmoſt the hive in 
which the united ſwarms are to live, and ſtrike the bees of 
the other hive down into it. The former of theſe hives is 
then reſtored to its natural ſituation, and the bees of 
both hives ſoon unite. If ſome bees {till adhere to the 
other hive, they may be bruſhed off on the cloth, and 
they will ſoon join their brethren, Or one may take 
the following method, which gives leſs diſturbance to the 
bees. Set with its mouth upmoſt the hive into which the 
oung ſwarm has been put, and ſet upon it the other hive. 
he bees in the lower hive, finding themſelves in an invert- 
ed ſituation, will ſoon aſcend into the upper. 
Though all Writers acknowledge, that one of the 
queens is conſtantly ſlain on theſe occaſions, and gene- 
rally a conſiderable number of the working bees; yet 
none of them, Columella excepted, has propoſed the eaſy 
remedy of killing the queen of the latter caſt or ſwarm be- 
fore the union is made; a means by which the lives of 
the working bees may be preſerved, This may be done, 
either by intoxicating them, and then picking her out, 
or by ſcarching. her out when the bees are beating down 
3 for this being done in the night, to 
5 prevent 
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great difficulty in finding ber. 


| $60 the battle which might otherwiſe enſue, there will 
no 
A 


large ſwarm may weigh eight pounds, and ſb gra- 


dually leſs, to one pound: 1 21 1-4 
e S 


may weigh five or fix pounds. All 


than four pounds ſhould be ſtrengthened, by uniting to each 
of them 'a lefs numerous ſwarm, The ſize of the hive 
ſhould be 1 the number of the bees; and, as 
4 general rule, it ſhould be rather under than over ſized, 
becauſe bees require to be kept warmer than a large hive 


will admit of. 
Columella directs, that the ap 
the ſou 


, or bee · garden, ſhould face 


in a place neither too hot, nor too much expoſed 


to the cold ; that it be in a valley, in order that the loaded 
bees may with the greater eaſe deſcend to their homes; 
that it be near the manſion-houſe, on account of the con- 
veniency of watching them, but ſo ſituated as not to be 


that it may be ſurrounded with a wall, 


expoſed to noiſome ſmells, or to the din of men or cattle ; 


which however 


ſhould not riſe above three feet high ; that, if poſſible, a 


running ftream be near them, or, if that 


cannot be, that 


water be brought near them, in troughs, with pebbles or 


ſmall ſtones in the water, for the bees to reſt on whilſt 


drink ; or that the water be confined within gently declin- 


ing banks, in order that the bees may have 


ſafe acceſs to it; 


they not being able to produce either combs, honey, or 
food for their maggots, without water. That the neigh- 
bourhood of rivers or baſons of water with high banks be 
avoided becauſe winds may whirl the bees into them, and 
they cannot eaſily get on ſhore from thence to dry them- 
ſelves ; and that the garden, in which the apiary ſtands, be 
well furniſhed with ſuch plants as affords the bees plenty of 
— paſture. The trees of this garden ſhould be of the 
warf 


kind, and their heads buſhy, in order 


which ſettle on them may be the more eaſily 


that the ſwarms 
hived. 


The proprietor ſhould be particularly attentive that the 
bees have alſo in their neighbourhood ſuch plants as yield 
them plenty of food. Columella enumerates many of theſe 
fitted to a warm climate : among them he mentions thime, 
the oak, the pine, the ſweet ſmelling cedar, and all fruit 
trees. Experience has taught us, that furz, broom, muſ- 
tard, clover, heath, back-wheat, &c. are excellent for this 
purpoſe. Pliny recommends broom, in particular, as a 


r. Bradley ighly of the advanta 


—— exceedin . and very profitable to bees; and 
| his 


which ariſe 


from the planting of it for the food of theſe uſeful inſects. 


See the article BRoou. 


Plantations of muſtard, of the lowers of which bees are 
ex'remely fond, may be kept in bloom for ſeveral weeks 


running. 
Great improvements may alſo certainly 


be made in the 


eſſential article of providing plenty of paſture for bees, 
whenever this ſubje& ſhall be more carefully attended to 


thin it, unfortunately, has hitherto been. 


A rich corn 


country is well known to be a barren deſert to them dur- 


ing the moſt conſiderable part of the 


year ; and therefore 


the pactice of other nations, in ſhifting the places of abode | 


of their bees, well deſerves our imitation. 


Columella informs us, that, as few places are ſo hap- 


ily fituated as to afford the bees pro 
hs beginning of the ſeaſon and alſo ba the 


paſture both in 
autumn, it was 


the adviſe of Celſus, that after the vernal paſtures are con- 
ſumed, the bees ſhould be tranſported to places abounding 
with autumnal flowers; as was practiſed by conveying the 


bees from Achaia to Artica, from Eubcea and the C 


iſlands to Scyrus, and alſo in Sicily, where were 
brought to Hybla from other parts of the iſland. He like- 


wiſe di the hives be carefully examined before they 
are removed from one place to another, and to take out 
ſuch combs as appear old, looſe, or have moths in them, re- 
ſerving only thoſe that are ſound, in order that the hive 
may be ſtored with combs collected from the beſt flowers. 
r. Maillet, in his curious deſcription of Egypt, relates, 
that * ſpite of the ignorance and ruſticity which have got 
eflion of that country, there yet remain in it ſeveral | 


One of their moſt admirable contrivances 


' footſteps of the induſtry and kill of the ancient Egyptians. 


is, their ſending 


their bees aanually into diſtant countries, in order to JE 
cure them ſuſtenance there, at a time when they could not 
find any at home ; and their afterwards bringing them back, 
lite ſhepherds who ſhould travel with their flocks, and 
make them feed as they go. It was obſerved by the an- 


tient inkabitants of Lower Egypt, that all plants bloſſomed, 


nad the fruits of the earth ripened, above fix weeks earlier 


in Upper Egypt than with them, | lied this re- 
mark to their bees; and the means 22 uſe of by 
them, to enable theſe uſeful induſtrious inſects to reap ad- 
vantage from the more forward ſtate of nature there, were 
exactly the ſame as are now practiſed, for the like ole, 
in that country. About the end of October, all fach in- 
habitants of the e as have hives of bees, em- 
bark them on the Nile, convey them upon that river 
quite into Upper Egypt z obſerving to time it ſo that they 
arrive there juſt when the inundation is withdrawn, the 
lands have been ſown, and the flowers begin to bud. The 
hives thus ſent are marked and numbered by their reſpec- 
tive owners, and placed pyramidically in boats prepared for 
the purpoſe. r they have remained ſome days at their 
fartheſt ſtation, and are ſuppoſed to have gathered all the 
wax and honey they could find in the flelds within two or 
three leagues around, their conductors convey them, in the 
fame boats, two or three ues lower down, and there 
leave the laborious inſects ſo long time as is neceſſary far 
them to collect all the riches of this ſpot. Thus, the 
nearer they come to the place of their more permament 
abode, they find the productions of the earth, dnl the plants 


they | which afford them food, forward in proportion. In fine, 


about the beginning of February, after having travelled 
through the whole length of Egypt, gathering all the rich 
produce of the delightful banks of the Nile, arrive at 
the mouth of that river, towards the ocean; from whence 
they ſet out, and from whence they are now returned to 
their ſeveral homes: for care is taken to keep an exact re- 
giſter of every diſtrict from whence the hives were ſent in 

e beginning of the ſeaſon, of their numbers, of the names 
of the perſons who ſent them, and likewiſe of the mark or 
number of the boat in which they were placed.” 

The author of the Natural Hiſtory of Bees, gives the 
following account of what is praiſed in this way in 
France ; an example well worthy of our imitation in 
parts of this kingdom. M. Proutaut, fays he, keeps 
a great number of hives. His fituation is one of thoſe 
in which flowers become rare or ſcarce very ſoon, and 
where few or none are ſcen after the corn is ripened, He 
then ſends his bees into Beauce, or the Gatinois, in caſe it 


, 


b rained in thoſd parts. This is a journey of about 


twenty miles, which he makes them take: but if he con 
cludes that the bees could not meet in either of thoſe 
countries, wherewith to employ themſelves advantageouſly, 
he then has them carried into Sologne about the beginning 
of Auguſt, as knowing that they will there meet with a 
great man fields of buck-wheat in flower, which will con- 
tinue ſo till about the end of September, His method of 
tranſporting them is thus. His firſt care is, to examine 
thoſe hives, ſome of whoſe honey-combs might be broken 
or ſeparated by the jolting of the vehicle: they are made 
faſt one to the other, and againſt the ſides of the hive, by 
means of ſmall ſticks, which may be diſpoſed differently as 
occaſion wil point out. This being done, every hive 
is ſet upon a packing-cloth, or ſomething like it, the threads 
of which are very wide : the ſides of this cloth are then 
turned up, and laid on the outſide of each hive, in which 
ſtate are tied together with a piece of ſmall pack-thread 
wound ſeveral times round the hive. As many hives as a 
cart built for that ſe will hold, are afterwards 

in this vehicle. The hives are ſet two and two, the whole 
le of the cart. Over theſe are ed others; which 


make, as it were, a ſecond ſtory or f hives, 
yclad | which are ſtored with combs ſhould — mo I -u 


ſy-turvy. It is for the ſake of their combs, a 
— e better, that they are diſpoſed in this A. 5 
for ſuch as have but a ſmall quantity of combs in them, are 
2 in their * 2 Care is taken in this 
owage, not to let one hive ſtop up another, it being eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary for the bees to have air ; and it i for 
this reaſon they are wrapped up in a coarſe cloth, the 
threads of which were wove very wide, in order that the 
air may have a free paſſage, and leſſen the heat which theſe 
inſets raiſe in their hives ; eſpecially when they move 
about very tumultuouſly, as often hap in theſe carts, 
Thoſe uſed for this purpoſe in Yevre, hold from thirty to 
forty-eight hives. As ſoon as all are thus towed, the ca- 
ravans ſet out. If the ſeaſon is ſultry they travel only in 
the night ; but a proper advantage is made of cool days. 
You will imagine that they do not ride poſt. The horſes 


muſt not be permitted even to trot; they are led flow 
and through the ſmootheſt roads. When there — pc + 


combs ia the hives ſufficient to ſupport the bees during 
7 their 


— 9 


, , e . . rot 


their journey, the owner takes the earlieſt opportunity of 
reſting them wherever they can colle& wax, The hives 
are taken out of the cart, then ſet upon the ground, and after 
removing the cloth from over them, the bees go forth in 
ſearch of food. The firſt field they come to ſerves them as 
an inn. In the evening, as foon as ne are all returned, 
the hives are ſhut up ; and being placed again in the cart, 
they proceed in their journey. When the caravan is ar- 
rived at the journey's end, the hives are diſtributed in the 
rdens, or in fields adjacent to the houſes of different 1 
E who, for a very ſmall reward, undertake to look 
after them. Thus it is that, in ſuch ſpots as do not abound 
with flowers at all ſeaſons, means are found to ſupply the 
bees with food during the whole year.“ | 
Theſe inſtances of the great advantages which attend 
ſhifting of bees in ſearch of paſture, afford an excellent 
leſſon to many places in this kingdom: they direct particu- 
larly the inhabitants of the rich vales, where the harveſt for 
bees ends early, to remove their ſtocks to places which 


abound in heath, this plant continuing in bloom during a 


conſiderable part of the autumn, and yielding great plenty 
of food to bees. Thoſe in the neighbourhood of hills 
and mountains will fave the bees a great deal of labour, 


EY alſo the advantage of ſhifting their places of 


de. 

We come now to explain the moſt inhuman method 
commonly practiſed of taking bees, which conſiſts in wan- 
tonly deſtroying the whole ſwarm, in order to enjoy the 
fruits of their labours. | 

Were we to kill the hen for her egg, the cow for her 
milk, or the ſheep for the fleece it bears, every one would 
inſtantly ſee how much we ſhould act contrary to our own 
intereſt ; and yet this is practiſed every year in regard to 


dees. Would it not argue more wiſdom in us to be con- 


tented with” taking away only a portion of their wax and 
honey, as is the practice of many countries? The common 
method here is, that when thoſe which are doomed for 
flaughter have been marked out (which is generally done 
in September) a hole is dug near the hive, and a ſtick, at 
the end of which is a rag that has been dippid in melted 
brimſtone, being ſtuck in that hole, the rag is ſet on fire, 
the hive is immediately ſet over it, and the earth is inſtant- 
ly thrown up all around, ſo that none of the ſmoke can 
eſcape. In a quarter of an hour, all the bees are ſeemingly 
dead; and they will ſoon after be irrecoverably ſo, by bein 
buried in the earth that is returned back into the hole: 1 
fay, they will ſoon be abſolutely killed by this laſt means ; 
becauſe it has been found, by experiment, that all the bees 
which have been affected only by the fume of the brim- 
ſtone, recover again, excepting ſuch as have been ſinged 
or hurt by the flame. Hence it is evident, that the 
fume of brimſtone might be uſed for intoxicating the bees, 
with ſome few precautions. The heavieſt and the lighteſt 
hives are alike treated in this manner ; the former, becauſe 
they yield the moſt profit, with an immediate return ; and 
the latter, becauſe they would not be able to ſurvive the 
winter. Thoſe hives which weigh from fifteen to twenty 
pounds, are thought to be the fitteſt for keeping. 

The practice of the ancients was, however, very dif- 
ferent from this : they were content to ſhare with theſe 
induſtrious infects the produce of their labours; and 
fome very laudable attempts have been made in our own 
country, to attain the deſiruble end of getting the honey 
and wax without deſtroying the bees. John Geddy, eſq; 
publiſhed, in the year 1665, his invention of boxes Dy pre- 
ſerving the lives of bees. "Theſe were improved by Joſeph 
Warder, phyſician, at Croydon, who at the ſame time em- 
belliſhed his account of the ſtructure and uſe of theſe boxes, 
with ſeveral other curious circumſtances concerning bees, 
in his work intitled, The True Amazons, or the Monarchy 


of Bees. Two very worthy clergymen, the reverend Mr. 


ohn Thorley of Oxford, and the reverend Mr. Stephen 
hite, M. A. rector of Holton in Suffolk, have brought 
the method of preſerving the lives of bees to ſtill greater 
perfection. We ſhall * the opinions and practice of 
each, beginning with Mr. Thorley, who lived many years 
before Mr. White, and add to their accounts the beſt im- 
provements that have been lately made in foreign countries, 
Mr. Thorley, in his Enquiry into the Nature, Order, 
and Government of Bees, thinks colonies preferable to 
hives, for the following reaſons. Firſt, the more cer- 
tain a of very many thouſands of theſe noble and 
uſeful creatures : Secondly, their greater ſtrength (which 
conſiſts in numbers), and conſequently their greater ſafety 


from robbers: Thirdly, their greater wealth, atiſing from 
the united labours of the greater number. He tells us, that 
he has in ſome ſummers taken two boxes filled with honey 
from one colony, and yet ſufficient ſtore has been left for 
their maintenance during the winter, each box weighing 
forty pounds. Add to theſe advantages, the pleafure of 
viewing them with the greateſt ſafety, at all ſeaſons, even in 
the buſreſt time of gathering, and their requiring a much 
leſs attendance in ſwarming time. The bees thus ma- 
naged are alſo more effectually ſecured from wet” and cold; 
from mice, and other vermin. 

His boxes are made of deal, which, being ſpungy, ſucks 
up the breath of the bees ſooner than a more ſolid wood 
— 8 do. Yellow dram- deal, thoroughly ſeaſoned, is the 
beſt. 

An octagon, being nearer to a ſphere, is better than a 
ſquare form: for as the bees, in winter, lie in a round 
body near the center of the hive, a due heat is then con- 
veyed to all the out parts, and the honey is kept from 
candying. , 

The dimenſions which Mr, Thorley, after many years 
experience, recommends for the boxes, are ten inches 
deep, and twelve or fourteen inches broad, in the inſide. 
He has tried, boxes containing a buſhel or more, but found 
them not to anſwer the deſign like thoſe of a leſſer ſize. 

The top of the box ſhould be made of an entire board, 
a full inch thick after it has been planed, and it ſhould pro- 
ject on all ſides at leaſt an inch beyond the dimenſions of 
the box. In the middle of this top there muſt be a hole 
five inches ſquare, for a communication between the 
boxes; and this hole ſhould be covered with a ſliding 
ſhutter, of deal or elm, running eaſily in a groove over the 
back window. The eight pannels, nine inches deep, and 
three quarters of an inch thick when planed, ate to be let 
into the top ſo far as to keep them in their proper places ; 
to be ſecured at the corners with plates of braſs, and to be 
cramped with wires at the bottom, to keep them firm; for 
the heat in ſummer will try their ſtrength. There ſhould 
be a glaſs window behind, fixed in a frame, with a thin deal 
cover, two ſmall braſs hinges, and a button to faſten it. 
This window will be ſufficient for inſpecting the progreſs 
of the bees. Two braſs handles, one on each fide, are ne- 
ceſſary, to liſt up the box: theſe ſhould be fixed in with 
two thin plates of iron, near three inches long, fo as to turn 
up and down, and put three inches below the top-board, 
which is nailed clole down with ſprigs to the other parts 
of the box, 

Thoſe who chuſe a frame within, to which the bees 
may faſten their combs, need only uſe a couple of deal 
ſticks of an inch ſquare, placed acroſs the box, and ſupport- 
ed by two pins of braſs ; one an inch and a half below the 
top, and the other two inches below it ; by which means 
ye combs will quickly find a reſt. One thing more, 

ich perfects the work, is a paſſage four or five inches 
long, and leſs than half an inch deep, for the bees to go in 
and out at the bottom of the box. | 

Mr. Thorley, ſon to the above-mentioned clergyman, has 
improved his father's method of managing bees; and hav- 
ing been convinced, from near ſixty years experience, that 
his bee-hives would be productive of much greater profit 
to the owners of bees, and alſo render that cruel and unge- 
nerous practice of deſtroying theſe animals not only unne- 
ceſſary, but pernicious, . a bee-hive of this con- 
ſtruction to the Society of Arts, &c. in the Strand, who 
readily purchaſed another of his hives filled with honey, &c. 
that they might be inſpected by the curious, and brought 
into univerſal uſe; and from this bee-hive the view on 
Plate III. fig. 8. was drawn. The ſociety, perſuaded that 
the invention would prove of the greateſt advantage to this 
country, publiſhed a premium of two hundred pounds, in 
order to introduce Mr. Thorley's, or ſome other method 
of a ſimilar kind, whereby much larger quantities of honey 
and wax might be procured, and, at the ſame time, the lives 
of theſe laborious and uſeful inſets preſerved. 

« The bottom part, marked a, is an octangular bee-box, 
made of deal boards, about an inch in thickneſs, the cover 
of which is about 17 inches in diameter, but the internal 
part only 154, and its height 10 inches. In the middle of 
the cover of this nan. box is a hole, which may be 
opened or ſhut at pleaſure, by means of a ſlider d. In one 
of the pannels is a pane of glaſs, covered with a wooden 
door, e. The entrance, „j at the bottom of the box, is about 
three inches and a half broad, and half an inch high, Two 
ſlips of deal, about half an inch 1 crols each other * | 
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the center of the box, and are faſtened to the pannels by 
means of ſmall ſcrews. To theſe flips the bees faſten thei! 
combs. | | 

In this oftangular box the bees are hived, after ſwarm- 
ing in the uſual manner, and there ſuffered to continue til) 
they have built their combs, and filled them with honey, 
which may be known from opening the door, and viewing 
their works through the glaſs-pane, or by the weight of the 
hive. When the bee-maſter finds his laborious inſects 
have filled their habitation, he is to place a common bee- 
hive of ſtraw, repreſented at h, made either flat at the top, 
or in the common form, on the octangular box, and draw 
out the flider, by which a communication will be opened 
between the box and the bee-hive; the conſequence of 
which will be, that thoſe laborious inſets will fill this hive 
alſo with the produ of their labours. When the bee- 
maſter finds the ſtraw-hive is well filled, he ny puſh in the 
ſlider, and take it away, placing another immediately in its 
room, and then drawing out the flider. Theſe indefatigible 
creatures will then fill the new hive in the ſame manner. 
By proceeding in this method, Mr. Thorley aſſured the So- 
ciety that he had taken three ſucceſſive hives, filled with 
honey and wax, from one ſingle hive, during the ſame ſum- 
mer; and that after he had laid his inſets under ſo large a 
contribution, the food ſtill remaining in the ln 
was abundantly ſufficient for their ſupport during the winter. 
He added, that if this method was purſued in every part of 
the kingdom, inſtead of that cruel method of putting the 
creatures to death, he was purſuaded, from long experience, 
that wax would be collected in ſuch plenty that candles 
might be made with it, and ſold as cheap as thoſe of tallow 
are at preſent. 

Mr. Thorley has alſo added another part to his bee- 
hive, which cannot fail of affording the higheſt entertain- 
ment to a curious and inquiſitive mind. It conſiſts of a 
glaſs receiver, repreſented at D, eighteen inches in height, 
Eight inches in diameter at the bottom, and in the greateſt 
part thirteen. This receiver has a hole at the top, about 
an inch in diameter, through which a ſquare piece of deal 
E is extended nearly to the bottom of the veſſel, having 
two croſs bars to which the bees faſten their combs. When 
the bees have filled their ſtraw-hives, (which muſt have a 
hole in the center, covered with a piece of tin) Mr. Thor- 
ley places the glaſs c upon the top of the ſtraw-hive, and 
draws out the piece of tin : the bees, now finding their ha- 
bitation enlarged, purſue their labours with ſuch alacrity, 
that they fill this glaſs-hive likewiſe with their ſtores, 
And as this receptacle is wholly tranſparent, the curious 
obſerver may entertain himſelf with viewing the whole 
progreſs of their works. One of the hives, now depoſited 
at the Society's room in the Strand, is filled with the pro- 
duce of the labours of thoſe inſets; and the glaſs- hive is 
3 to contain about thirty- eight pounds of honey. 

t will, however, be neceſſary to cover the glaſs with a 
—_— hive of ſtraw, or at leaſt with a cloth, which may be 
eaſily removed when you inſpect your bees, leſt too much 
light prevent your inſects from working. : 

When the glaſs is completely filled, flide a tin-plate be- 
tween it and the hive or box, ſo as to cover the ralſage, and 
in half an hour the glaſs may be taken off with ſafety, 
What few bees remain in it, will readily go to their com- 
panions. He then very obligingly offers his ſervice and 
farther information to any gentleman or lady whoſe curio- 
ſity may incline them to inſpect his apiary. He has added 
a glaſs window to his ſtraw-hives, in order to ſee what pro- 
greſs the bees make; which is of ſome importance, eſpe- 
cially if one hive is to be taken away while the ſeaſon til] 
continues favourable for their collecting of honey: for 
when the combs are filled with honey, the cells are ſealed 
up, and the bees forſake them, and reſide moſtly in the hive 
in which their works are chiefly carried on. Obſervin 
alſo, that the bees were apt to extend their combs proves 
the paſſage of communication into the upper hive, whether 
glaſs or other, which rendered it neceſlary to divide the 
comb when the upper hive was taken away, he now puts in 
that paſſage a wire-ſcreen, or netting, the meſhes of which 
are large enough for a loaded bee to go eaſily through them; 
this prevents the joining of the combs from one box to 
the other, and conlequratty obviates the neceſſity of cut- 
ting them, and of ſpilling ſome honey, which, running down 
amongſt a crowd of bees, uſed before to incommode them 
much ; it being difficult for them to clear their wings of it, 

The reverend Mr. Stephen White, rector of Holton 
in Suffolk, informs us, that his fondneſs for theſe little 


| of the 


animals (Gon put him upon endeayouring, if poſſible, to fave 
them from fire and brim/tone ; that he thought he had rea- 
ſon to be content to ſhare their lat ours f r the preſent, and 
reat reaſon to rejoice if he could at any tim: preſerve their 
lives, to work for him ano her year; and that the main 
drift of his obſervations and experiments has therefore been, 
to diſcover an eaſy and cheap method, ſuited to the abilities 
of the common p-ople, of taking away ſo much honey as 
can be ſpared, without deſtroying or ſtarving the bees, and 
vy the fame means to encourage feaſonable (warms, 
In bis directions how to make the bee-boxes of his in- 
venting, he tells us, ſpeaking of the manner of conſtructing 
a ſingle one, that it may be made of deal or any other well- 
{ſeaſoned boards which are not apt to warp or ſplit. The 
boards ſhould be near an inch thick : the figure of the box 
ſquare, and its heighth and breadth nine inches and five 
eighths every way, meaſuring within, With theſe dimen- 
ſions it will contain near a peck and an half. The front 
part muſt have a door cut in the middle of the bottom edge, 
three inches wide, and near half an inch in height, which 
will give free liberty to the bees to paſs through, yet not be 
large enough for their enemy the mouſe to enter. In the 
back part you muſt cut a hole with a rabbet in it, in which 
you are to fix a pane of the cleareſt and beſt crown-glaſs, 
about five inches in length, and three in breadth, and faſten . 
it with putty : let the top of the glaſs be placed as high as 
the root within- ſide, that you may ſee the upper part of the 
combs, where the bees with their riches are moſtly placed. 
You will, by this means, be better able to judge of their 
ſtate and ſtrength, than if your glaſs was fixed in the mid- 
dle. The glaſs muſt be covered with a thin piece of board, 
by way of ſhutter, which may be made to hang by a ſtring, 
or turn upor! a nail, or ſlide ſideways between two mould- 
ings. Such as are defirous of ſeeing more of the bees 
works, may make the glaſs as large as the box will admit, 
| without weakening it too much; or they may add a pane 
of glaſs on the top, which mult likewiſe be covered with 
a ſhutter, faſtened down with pegs to prevent accidents. 
The ſide of the box, which is to be joined to another hox 
of tne fame form and dimenſions, as it will not be expoſed 
to the external air, may be made of a piece of lit deal not 
half an inch thick. This he calls the ſide of communica- 
tion, becauſe it is not to be wholly incloſed: a ſpace is to 
be left at the bottom, the whole breadth of the box, and a 
little more than an inch in height, and a hole or paſſage is 
to be made at top, three inches long, and more than half 
an inch wide. Through theſe the bees are to have a com- 
munication from one box to the other. The lower com- 
munication being on the floor, our labourers, with their 
burthens, may readily and eaſily aſcend into either of the 
boxes. The upper communication is only intended as a 
paſſage. between the boxes, reſembling the little holes, or 
narrow paſſes, which may be obſerved in the combs formed 
by our ſagacious architects, to fave time and ſhorten the 
way when they have occaſion to paſs from one comb to 
another; juſt as, in populous cities, there are narrow lanes 
and alleys, paſſing tranſverſely from one large ſtreet to 
another. | 
In the next place you are to provide a looſe board, half 
an inch thick, and large enough to cover the fide where- 
yy have made the communication. You are likewiſe to 
ave in readineſs ſeveral little iron ſtaples, an inch and half 
long, with the two points or ends bended down more than 
half an inch. The uſe of theſe will be ſeen preſently. 
You have now only to fix two ſticks croſſing the box 
from ſide to ſide, and croſſing each other, to be a ſtay to 
the combs ; one about three inches from the bottom, the 
other the ſame diſtance from the top ; and when you have 
painted the whole, to make it more durable, your box is 
finiſhed. 4 
The judicious bee-maſter will here obſerve, that the form 
86 now deſcribed is as plain as is poſſible for it to 
be. It is little more than five ſquare pieces of board nailed 
together; ſo that a poor cottager, who has but ingenuity 
enough to ſaw a board into the given dimenſions, and to 
drive a nail, may make his own boxes well enough, without 
the help or expence of a carpenter. - 
No directions are neceſlary for making the other box, 
which muſt be of the fame form and dimenſions. The 
two boxes differ from each other only in this, that the ſide 
of communication of the one muſt be on your right-hand, 
of the other on the left. Plate III. fig. 9. wells cok two 
of theſe boxes, with their openings of communication, 


ready to join to each other. 
| * Mr. 
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Mr. White's manner of hiving a ſwarm into one or more 

heſe boxes, is thus : 

"Fo are 8 take the looſe board, and faſten it to one of 
the boxes, ſo as to ſtop the communications. This may 
be done by three of the ſtaples before-mentioned ; one on 
the top of the box near the front, the two others on the 
back, near the top and near the bottom. Let one end of 
the ſtaple be thruſt into a gimblet-hole made in the hox, 
ſo that the other end may go as tight as can be over the 
looſe board, to keep it from ſlipping when it is handled. 
The next morning, after the bees have been hived in this 
box, the other box ſhould be added, and the loofe board 
ſhould be taken away. This will prevent a great deal of 
labour to the bees, and ſome to the proprietor, 

Be carcful to faſten the ſhutter ſo cloſe to the glaſs, that 
no light may enter through it: for the bees ſeem to look 
upon ſuch light as a hole or breach in their houſe, and 
on that account may not ſo well like their new habitation. 
But the principal thing to be obſerved at this time, is to 
cover the box, as ſoon as the bees are hived, with a linen- 
cloth thrown looſely over it, or with green boughs, to pro- 
tect it from the piercing heat of the ſun, Boxes will ad- 
mit the heat much ſooner than ſtraw-hives ; and if the bees 
find their houſe too hot for them, they will be wiſe enough 
to leave it. If the ſwarm be larger than uſual, inſtead of 
faſtening the looſe board to one box, you may join two 
boxes together with three ſtaples, leaving the communica- 
tion open from one to the other, and then hive your bees 
into both. In all other reſpects, they are to be hiyed in 
boxes after the ſame manner as in common hives ; which 
being well known, it were needleſs here to give particular 
diredions concerning it, 

The door of the Reond box ſhould be carefully ſtopped 
up, and be kept conſtantly cloſed, in order that the bees 
may not have any entrance but through the firſt box. 

When the boxes are ſet in the places where they are to 
remain, they muſt be ſcreened from the ſummer's ſun, be- 
cauſe the wood will be otherwiſe heated to a greater degree 
than either the bees or their works can hear ; and the 
ſhould likewiſe be ſcreened from the winter's ſun, bens 
the warmth of this will draw the bees from that lethargic 
ſtate which is natural to them, as well as to many other 
inſets, in the winter ſeaſon. For this purpoſe, and alſo 
to ſhelter the boxes from rain, our ingenious clergymen has 
contrived the following frame : » 

Plate III. fig. 10. repreſents the front of a frame for 
twelve colonies; a, a, are two cells of oak, lying flat on 
the ground, more than four feet long. In theſe cells you 
are to fix four oaken poſts, about the thicknefs of ſuch as 
are uſed for drying linen. 

The two poſts 6b, %, in the front, are about ſix feet two 
inches above the cells; the other two ſtanding backward, 
five feet eight inches. | 

You are next to nail ſome boards of ſlit deal horizon- 
tally from one of the fore-poſts to the other, to ſcreen 
the bees from the ſin. Let theſe boards be ſeven feet 
ſeven inches in length, and nailed to the inſide of the poſts, 
and be well ſeaſoned, that they may not ſhrink or gape in 
the joints, , . 

„ e, are two ſplines of deal, to keep the boards even, 
and ſtrengthen them. 

Plate III. fig. 11. repreſents the back of the frame. 
d, d, d, d, are four ſtrong boards of the ſame length with 
the frame, on which you are to place the boxes. Let the 
upper ſide of them be very ſmooth and even, that the boxes 
may ſtand true upon them; or it may be ſtill more ad- 
viſable, to place under every pair of boxes a ſmooth thin 
board, as long as the boxes, and about a quarter of an inch 
wider. The bees will ſoon faſten the boxes to this board, 
in ſuch manner that you may move or weigh the boxes 
and board together, without breaking the wax or reſin, 
which for many reaſons ought to be avoided. Theſe floors 
muſt be ſupported by pieces of wood, or bearers e, e, &c, 
which are nailed from poſt to poſt at each end. They are 
likewiſe to be well nailed to the frame, to keep them from 
ſinking with the weight of the boxes. 

F repreſents the roof, which projets backward about 
ſeven or eight inches beyond the boxes, to ſhelter them 
from rain, ' 

You have now only to cut niches or holes in the frame, 
over againſt each mouth or entrance into the boxes, at 
h, h. h, in fig. 10. Let theſe niches be near four inches 


long; and under each you muſt nail a ſmall piece of wood 
for the bees to alight upon, 
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The morning or evening ſun will ſhine upon one or both 
ends of the frame, let its aſpect be what it will: but you 
may prevent its over-heating the boxes, by a looſe board 
ſet up between the poſts, and kept in by two or three 


pegs. | 1 
The ſame gentleman, with great humanity, obſerves, 


without concern; and that it is evidently more to our ad- 
vantage to ſpare the lives of our bees, and be content with 


putt 2 their ſtores, than to kill and take poſſeſſion of the 
Wnole. f 


of your colonies you may lay under contribution. Such 
as have filled a box and a half with their works, will pretty 
readily yield you the half box. But you are not to depend 
upon the quantity of combs, without examining how they 


have eight or nine pounds left them, by way uf wages for 
their ſummer's work. 


the day: and as you ſtand behind the frame, you will need 
no armour, except a pair of gloves. The operation itſelf 
is very ſimple, and eaſily performed, thus: open the mouth 
of the box you intend to take; then with a thin knife, cut 
through the reſin with which the bees have joined the 
boxes to each other, till you find that you have ſeparated 
them; and after this thruſt a ſheet of tin gently in between 
the boxes. The communication being thereby ſtopped, 
the bees in the fulleſt box, where moſt likely the queen is, 
will be a little diſturbed at the operation ; but thoſe in the 
other box, where we ſuppoſe the queen is not, will run to 
and fro in the utmoſt hurry and confuſion, and ſend forth a 
mournful cry, eaſily diſtinguiſhed from their other notes. 
They will iſſue out at the newly opened door; not in a 
body, as when they ſwarm, nor with ſuch calm and cheer- 
ful activity as when they go forth to their labours ; but by 
one or two at a time, with a wild flutter, and viſible rage 


they get abroad, and ſpy their fellows, they fly to them in- 
ſtantly, and join them at the mouth of the other box. By 
this means, in an hour or two, for they go out ſlowly, you 
wil: have a box of pure honey, without a living bee init to 


you harm them, are often mixed with your honey, and both 
waſte and damage it. 

Mr, White's boxes are very convenient, not only for 
taking away part of the honey, without breaking the combs, 
without killing any of the bees, or much diſturbing them, 
but alſo on two other accounts: firſt, for feeding weak 
ſwarms, or ſuch whoſe ſtock of proviſion is exhauſted, and 
require to be fed to keep them alive ; _ the uſual methods 
of feeding them with ſugar and other ſubſtances being often 
ineffectual : and even honey is in ſome degree fo alſo, for 
ſeveral reaſons, but principally becauſe the natural food of 
bees is not honey alone; and whether bee-bread, or what- 
ever elſe, is their food, they have it ready prepared for 
them, by adding a box to their ſtore that was taken 
from them, or ſome of the colonies, in autumn; for 
ſome of theſe boxes, full of combs, ſhould be kept 
entire, and given them when their own ſtore is exhault- 
ed. A colony of theſe boxes is alſo very conveniently, 


boxes may be taken away from the colony ſingly; and after 
to the colony. 


with the following method of taking the wax and honey, 
without deſtroying the bees: 

Remove, ſays he, the hive from which 
the wax and honey, into a room; into which admit but 
little light, that it may at firſt appear to the bees as if it 
were late in the evening. Gently inyert the hive, placiftg 
it between the frames of a chair, or other ſteady ſupport, 
and cover it with an empty hive, keeping the ſide next the 
window of the empty hive raiſed a little, to give the bees 
ſuſſicient light to get into it. While you hold the empty 
hive ſteadily ſupported on the edge of the full hive, between 
your {ide and your left arm, keep ſtriking with your other 

and all _—_ the full hive from top to bottom, in the 
manner of beating a drum, ſo that the bees may be fright- 


empty 


that no true lover of bees ever lighted the fatal match 


* 


About the latter end of Auguſt, ſays he, by a little in- 
ſpection through your glaſſes, you may eaſily diſcover which 
are ſtored with honey. The bees ſhould, according to him, 


The moſt proper time for this buſineſs is the middle of 


and diſorder. This, however, is ſoon over; for as ſoon as 


moleſt you; and likewiſe without dead bees, which, When 


and with little trouble, cleared of moths, or other inſects, . 
that are pernicious or troubleſome to the bees; for the 


the moths, &c. are deſtroyed, may be immediately returned 


The indefatigable Mr. Wildman has obliged the world 


u would take 


ened by the continual noiſe from all quarters; and they 
wil, iu conſequence, mount out of the full hive into the 


and leave the bees thus cut off from the reſt of their com- 
panions ſor the ſpace of half an hour or more. In this 
time, having loſt their queen, they will fill themfelves with 
honey, and be impatient to be ſet at liberty. 

If, in this interval, you examine the box or boxes be- 
neath, and obſerve all to be quiet in them, you may be 
confident that the queen is there, and in ſafety. Hereupon 
raiſe the back part of the hive or box ſo far, by a piece of 
wood ſlipped under it, as to give the priſoners room to 
come out, and they will return to their fellows : then lift- 
iug the box from off the colony, and turning it bottom up- 
moſt, cover it with a cloth all night; and the next morn- 
ing, when this cloth is removed, the bees that may have 
remained in it will return to the colony. Thus you have a 
hive or box of honey, and all your bees ſafe. 

Mr. Thorley adds, that the method he has purſued with 

reat ſucceſs for many vears, and which he recommends to 
the public, as the moſt effectual for 1 0 bees in 
common hives, is incorporation, or uniting two ſtocks into 
one, by the help of a peculiar fume or opiate, which will 
put them intirely in your power for a time, to divide and 
diſpoſe of at pleaſure. But as that dominion over them 
will be of ſhort duration, you muſt be expeditious 1n this 
buſineſs. | 

The queen is immediately to be ſearched for, and killed. 
Hives which have ſwarmed twice, and are conſequently re- 
duced in their numbers, are the fitteſt to be joined rogether, 
as this will greatly ſtrengthen and improve them. If a 
hive which you would take is both rich in honey, and full 
of bees, it 1s but dividing the bees into two parts, and 
putting them into two boxes, inſtead of one. Examine 
whether the ſtock to which you intend to join the bees of 
another, have honey enough in it to maintain the bees of 
both: it ſhould weigh full twegty pounds. 

The narcotic, or ſtupefying fume, is made with the un- 
gus maximus, or pulverulentus, the large muſhroom, com- 
monly known by the name bunt, puckfiſt, or frog-cheele. 
Tt is as big as a man's head, or bigger : when ripe, it is of 
a brown colour, turns to powder, and is exceeding light. 
Put one of theſe pucks into a large paper, preſs it therein to 
two-thirds, of near half the bulk of its former ſize, and tie 
it up very cloſe ; then put it into an oven ſome time after 
the houſhold bread has been drawn, 2nd let it remain there 

all night: when it is dry enough to hold fire, it is At for uſe, 
The manner of uſing it is thus: 

Cut off a piece of the puck, as large as a hen's egg, and 


fix it in the end of a ſmall ſtick flit for that purpoſe, and 
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ſupports them: but as the weather is very changeable, and 
every warm or ſunny day revives them, and prompts them 
to return to exerciſe, food becomes neceſſary on theſe oc- 
caſions. Mr. White very judiciouſly obſerves, that a greater 
degree of cold than is commonly imagined to be proper for 
bees, is favourable to them in winter. If a ſharp froſt, ſays 
that experienced gentleman, continues for two or three 
months, without intermiſſion, you may obſerve through 
your glaſs, that the bees are all this time cloſely linked to- 
gether in cluſters between the combs. If they are not al- 
together without motion, yet it is certain they ſtir not from 
their places, while the cold continues, and therefore ct 
not at all, 

A colony of bees therefore placed on the north fide of 
a building, will waſte much leſs of theic proviſions, than 
others which ſtand in the ſun; for coming ſeldom forth, 
they eat little; and yet in the ſpring are as forward to 

work and ſwarm, as thoſe which had twice as much honey 
in the preceding autumn, The owner ſhould however ex- 
amine their ſtate in the winter, if he finds that inſtead of 
being cluſtered between the combs, they fall down in 
numbers on the ſtool or bottom of. the hive, the hive ſhould 
be immediately carried to a warmer place, where they will 
ſoon recover. 
| Mild winters are very injurious to bees in England ; a 
ſmaNl xx, bra of warmth enlivens them, and then they eat 
and conſume great part, and ſome winters all their ſtock 
of honey, which is necellary to them in a cold wet ſpring. 
The ſunſhine in winter entices them to go abroad, where, 
by a ſudden ſhower of rain, or alteration in the degree of 
cold, * are difabled, and if obliged to reſt, are ſoon 
killed. By theſe accidents, many ſwarms that were ſtrong, 
and had large proviſions of honey in autumn, are ſo weak- 
ened, and their ſtuck of proviſion ſo much leſſened, that 
they never recover ſo as to gather any valuable quantity 
of honey. 

But when the weather is cold, and continues ſo through 
great part of the winter, they are not ſo liable to theſe ac- 
cidents as in milder winters ; for during the continuance of 
froſty weather they remain inactive, torpid, and almoſt 
motionleſs ; and eat very little or no honey. 

This appears to be the reaſon that bees thrive ſo much 
in ſome countries more than in others, that in other re- 
ſpects ſeem to be equally proper for them; and is probably 
one principal reaſon of bees thriving remarkably well in 
Poland, where the weather is not ſo changeable as in Eng- 
land, and the cold of their winters contiaue longer, and more 


| 


ſharpened at the other end, which place fo that the puck | uniformly. 


may hang near the middle of an empty hive. This hive 
mult be ſet with the mouth upward, in a pail or bucket, 
which ſhall hold it ſteady, near the ſtock you intend to 


take. This being done, ſet fire to the puck, and immedi- | 


Hence a method has been thought of to preſerve bees in 

England, aud prevent the waſte of honey in winter, differ- 
ent from * of thoſe hitherto thee rae þ 

At the uſual time of the approach of winter, the hives 


at ly place the ſtock of bees over it, tying a cloth round are removed into a dark vault or cellar; where the bees 


the hives, that no ſmoke ma 
time, or little more, you will hear the bees fall like drops 
of hail into the empty hive. You may then beat the top 
of the full hive ww. with your hand, to get as many of 
them as you can: after this, looſing the cloth, lift the hive 
off to a table, knock it ſeveral times againſt the table, ſeveral 
more bees will tumble out, and perhaps the queen among 
them. She often is one of the laſt that falls. If the is not 
there, ſearch for her among the main body in the empty 
hive, ſpreading them for this purpoſe on a table. 

You muſt proceed in the ſame manner with the other 
hive, with the bees of which theſe are to be united. One 


come forth. In a minute's 


being kept cold and dark, ſoon fall into a torpid tate, and 
ſo continue throughout the winter, and till the lowers they 
feed upon begin to be diſcloſed. They are then removed 
to their ſummer ſituation, and enter upon their labours 
with great vigour and aCtivity; and having a good ſtock 
left of the laſt year's proviſion, are in no danger of ſtarving, 
or ſuffering much by a backward or unfavourable ſpring, by 
which other bees are often greatly injured. 

The bees thus removed, are not in much danger from 
an excels of cold, as that may be moderated ia the ſame 
manner as is done for preſerving wine lodged in vaults or 
cellars in ſevere winters. The great difficulty ſeems to be 


of the queens being ſecured, you muſt put the bees of both | to prevent the bees being too warm in mild winters, which 
hives together, mingle them thoroughly, and drop them a- might make them very uneaſy and reſtleſs, as they are 
mong the combs of the hive which they are intended to | known to be when too much expoſed to heat in ſummer. 


inhabit. When they are all in, cover it with a pucking 
or coarſe cloth, which will admit air, and let them remain 
ſhut up all that night, and the next day. You will ſoon 
be ſenſible that they are awaked from this ſleep. 

The ſecond night after their union, in the duſk of the 
evening, gently remove the cloth from off the mouth of the 
hive, (take care of yourſelf) and the bees will immediatel 
fally forth with a great noiſe; but being too late, they wi 
ſoon return; then inſerting two pieces of tobacco-pipes to 
let in air, keep them bc Bi for three or four days, after 
which the door may be left open. ” 

Providence has ordained that inſets which feed on leaves, 
flowers, and green ſucculent plants are in an inſenſible or 
torpid ſtate from the time that the winter's cold has de- 
prived them of the means of ſubſiſtence. Thus the bees, 
during winter, are in fo lethargic a ſtate, that little food 


4 


Some have propoſed as a remedy for this, to place the hives 

in ice-houſes ; but this could be of ſervice in a very few 
places only, and can never be of general uſe, if ſuch a de- 
gree of cold was neceſſary, which probably it is not, as the 
trials that have been hitherto made of this method of diſ- 
| poſing of bees in winter have ſucceeded ; all their lives, 
and all their honey alſo, or much the greater part of it have 
been ſaved. 

Should this method be found effectual upon ſull expe - 
rience, it ſeems likely to be of more general uſe, than any 
other hitherto propoſed as it will without doubt be a means 
of greatly encreaſing the quantity of wax and honey, where 
it hall be 5udiciouſly practiſed, | 

Moſt writers on bees have obſerved, that theſe inſets 
are ſubject to a kind of purging in the ſpring, which is of- 
ten fatal to the whole hive. Madam Vicat aſcribes this 

| diſ- 
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diſtemper to the honey being candied in the hive by the 
cold. But Columella deſcribes it as an annual diſtemper 
which ſeizes them in the ſpring, when the ſpurge bloſſoms, 
and the elm diſcloſes its ſeeds ; for that the bees, being al- 
lured by the firſt lowers, feed ſo greedily upon them, that 
they ſurfeit themſelves therewith, and die of a looſeneſs, if 
they are not ſpeedily relieved, He relates Hyginus's ad- 
viſing, in this caſe, to cover the bees with aſhes of the 


The field-mouſe is an enemy to be carefully guarded 
againſt as ſoon as the cold begins to approach: for if it 
enters at that ſeaſon, it makes dreadful havock. At firſt 
it deſtroys the loweſt parts of the combs ; but as the wea- 
ther grows colder, and the bees more torpid, it aſcends up 
the hive, and ſeizes on the richeſt treaſure: nor does the 
evil end here: for other bees, ſmelling the honey ſpilt by 
the mouſe, fall upon the hive, and rob it of what remained; 
or as ſoon as the warm weather returns, and the bees ſtir 


ſig- tree; and affirms, that being enlivened by the warmth 
of theſe aſhes, the bees will revive in two hours, and go 
into a hive brought to them. Columella adviſes giving 
them roſemary and honey diluted with water. Ariſtoma- 
chus ſeems to have preſcribed the moſt effectual cure, 
namely, to take away all the vitiated combs, that is, all the 
combs in which there are open cells appearing to have can- 
died honey. | 

The authors of the Maiſon Ruſtique, impute this pur- 
ging to the bees feeding on pure honey, which does not 
form a food ſufficiently ſubſtantial for them, unleſs they have 
bee-bread to eat at the ſame time; and adviſe giving them 
a honev-comb taken from another hive, the cells of which 
are filled with crude wax or bee-bread, 

The common practice is to feed them in the autumn, 
giving them as much honey as will bring the whole weight 
of the hive to near twenty pounds. Jo this end, the ho- 
ney is diluted with water, and then put into an empty 
comb, ſplit reeds, or, as Columella directs, upon clean 
wool, which the bees will ſuck perfectly dry, 

The following directions given for this purpoſe in the 
Maiſon Ruſtique, ſeem to be very judicious. Repleniſh 
the weak hives in September, with ſuch a portion of combs 
full of honey, taken from other hives, as ſhall be j.:dged to 
be a ſufficient ſupply for them. In order to do this, turn 
up the weak hive, after taking the precaution of defending 
yourſelf with the ſmoke of rags, cut out the empty combs, 
and put the full ones in their place, where ſecure them 
with pieces of wood run acrofs, in ſuch a manner that they 
may not fall down when the hive is returned to its place. 
The bees will ſoon fix them more effectually. If this me- 
thod be thought too troubleſome, ſet under the hive a 
plate of liquid honey, unmixed with water, with ſtraws laid 
ac roſs it, and over theſe a paper pierced full of holes, tarough 
which the bees will ſuck the honey, without daubing them- 
ſelves. This ſhould be done in cloudy or rainy weather, 
when the bees ſtir leaſt abroad; and the hive ſhould be 
covered, to protect the bees from robbers, who might be 
allured to it by the ſmell of honey. 

Another circumſtance which may render it very neceſ- 
fary to feed the bees, is, when ſeveral days of bad weather 
enſue immediately after they have ſwarmed ; for then, be- 
ing deſtitute of every ſupply beyond what they carried with 
them, they may be in great danger of being ſtarved. In 
this caſe honey ſhould be given them in proportion to the 
duration of the bad weather. | 

Mr. Marſhal), in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, gives 
the following account of a ſwarm of bees taking poſſeſſion of 
a hive that had had its ſwarm deſtroyed by accident. 

e | put a ſwarm of bees into a wooden hive, of a particular 
conſtiuction. "They took it remarkably well, and in the 
courſe of the ſummer laid up an ample ſtore. But the 
mildneſs of the autumn, aid the length of the ſpring, were 
fatal to a principal part of the bees in the country; and to 
theſe among the reſt. Nevertheleſs, through inattention, 
I let the hive ſtand in its place, with the empty comb in it. 

Paſſing by it on the twenty - fourth of July, (the height of 
ſwarming-time this year) ſaw ſeveral bees about the 
mouth of, the hive ; but in the evening they diſappeared. 
Next morning they returned; and, at noon, were followed 
by a very large ſwarm, which took poſſeſſion of the hive ; 
and, in a few hours, began throwing out the dead, and 
clearing their new habitation z a work that employed them 
that and the enſuing day. 

Perhaps this was a ſtray flight, which had ſettled upon 
ſome neighbouring tree; and the firſt were out-ſcouts, 
ſearching for a hollow tree, or a fiſſure in a rock. 

But it is not enough to know how to manage bees in 
all ſeaſons ; it will be alſo requiſite to know how to defend 
them from their enemies; among which hornets and waſps, 
and eſpecially that ſpecies of waſps which are ſcarcely larger 

than bees, are very formidable; for they ſeize a bee loaded 
with honey. If this robbery is committed near the mouth 
of the hive, they carry off the bee to a place of greater 
ſafety. Their neſts ſhould therefore be carefully del royed, 
by 8 plenty of boiling-water into them; for this is 
by much the ſafeſt method. | 


| and females engender. Probably the bees deſtroy 
* 


about, they are ſometimes ſo diſguſted at the havock made 
by the mouſe, that they deſert the hive. The only way to 


guard againſt this, is to prevent its entering into a hive. : 


Whilſt the bees continue in their vigorous ſtate, it dares 


not attack them: therefore, as ſoon as the cold approaches, 


the entrance to the hives thould be leſſened. 
Bees may themſelves be reckoned enemies to bees : for 
they ſometimes wage cruel wars againſt each other. 

Their fighting and plundering one another ought chiefly 
to be imputed, as Mr. Thorley obſerves, either to their 
perfect abhorrence of ſloth and idleneſs, or to their inſatiable 
thirſt for honey : for when, in ſpring or autumn, the weather 
is fair, but no honey can be collected for plants, and is to be 
found only in the hives of other bees, they will venture 
their lives to get it there. 

Dr. Warder aſſigns another cauſe of their fighting, which 
is, the neceſſity that the bees are reduced to wnen their own 
hive has been plundered, at a ſeaſon when it is too late for 
them to repair the loſs by any induſtry in the fields. : 

Sometimes one of the queens is killed in battle. In this 
caſe, the bees of both hives unite as ſoon as her death is 
generally known among them. All then become one peo- 
ple : the vanquithed go off with the robbers, richly laden 
with their own ſpoils, and return every day, with their new 
aſſociates, to pillage their own habitation, This cauſes a 
throng unuſual for the ſeaſon, at the door of the hive they are 
plundering ; and if the owner lifts it up at night, when 
all are gone home, he will find it empty of inhabitants; 
though there perhaps will remain in it ſome honey, which 
ae takes as his property. | 

When two ſwarms take flight at the ſame time, they 
ſometimes quarrel, and great numbers are deſtroyed on 
both ſides, till one of the queens are ſlain. This ends the 
contelt, and the bees of both ſides unite under the ſurviving 
ſovereign. nth 

Robbers make their attacks chiefly in the latter end 
of July, and the month of Auguſt. They appear to act 
with caution at firſt, and to procure themſelves an entrance 
by ſtealth ; not pitching boldly like the native bees, and 
then entering at once in at the door, If they are encou- 
raged by ſucceſs, they return in greater parties, ſometimes 
all the bees of a hive, and endeavour to force that entrance 
which they ſought before with ſo much caution. They 
come in ſuch numbers, as frequently to make thoſe who 
are not acquainted” with theſe ſcenes, miſtake them for new 
ſwarms: but the number of dead bees ſtrewed on the 
ground, ſoon convince them of this error. Columella ad- 
viſes to kill the queen, if poſſible ; but the moſt effectual 
wy to prevent the loſs of bees, as well as of honey, oc- 
caſioned by theſe robberies, is, early in the autumn, to lef- 
ſen the entrance into the hive, as before directed, ſo as to 
leave room for only two or three bees to pals a breatt. 

In the third claſs of enemies to bees is a ſmall cater- 
pillar, termed the wax-worm, or wax-moth, becauſe of the 
havock it makes on wax. It is tender in its frame, unarm- 
ed and defenceleſs; and yet can ſubſiſt itſelf in the midſt, 
and at the coſt, of the molt numerous hive. A few of 
theſe little caterpillars will deſtroy and break to pieces the 
combs of a hive, build up new edihces for lodging them- 
ſelves in it, and finally force the bees to quit the Jie: 

This iniect is of the ſpecies of the falſe-moth, and is ex- 
tremely nimble. It is enough for it to get into a hive 
unawares, It runs ſo very ſwiftly, that it paſſes unper- 
ceived, and flides into ſome narrow place between the 
combs, perhaps inacceſſible to bees, there to lay its eggs in 
ſecurity. This done, it makes its eſcape as well as it can. 
From each of theſe eggs proceeds a caterpillar, which eſ- 
capes certain death merely by its extreme ſmallneſs, and 
the qu ckneſs with which it ſpins and enwraps itſelf in a 
covering ſuihcient to ſecure it from all harm. This cover- 
ing, or tube, is glued to the wax which the caterpillar 
feeds on, and this inſect lengthens the tube as it eats the 
wax, till at laſt it ſhuts itſelf up, in order to be transformed 
into a chryſalis. Several caterpillars, and conſequent!y ſe- 
veral moths, muſt proceed from the eggs which the males 
great 
num- 
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npmbers of the moths : however, if a ſingle ſemale has an 
opportunity to NR her eggs, ſhe is ſo exceedingly prolific, 


that this ſecond brood may quite overſpread the hive. If 
one of the impregnated females eſcapes out of the hive by 
means of her great nimbleneſs, ſhe ſeeks out another hive, 
in which ſhe Greads the ſame ſource of miſchief. 


The only method of deſtroying theſe pernicious inſects is | 


to take away the infected hive ; and after clearing it from 
the moths, reſtore it to the — who will now 
work with greater diligence aud reſolution. 

The next particular neceſſary to be known;. is how to 
ſeparate the honey from the wax. In. order to this, the 
combs ſhould be laid in a place perfectly ſecure from the ac- 
ceſs of bees ;, for otherwiſe the bees would not only carry 
off much honey, butalſo-be extremely troubleſome by ſting- 
ing the people at work. It is proper to burn cow-dung, 
or rotten hay, at the doors and windows of this place; be- 
cauſe the ſmell of the ſmoke arifing from thence is ſo diſa- 

cable to the bees, that it will drive them away. If an 
s remain in the comb, they ſhould be bruſhed off wit 
2 wing of a fowl into a tub of water, and being afterwards 
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| none of the ſpecies of which begin to blow until late in the 
ſummer. Ihe combs of the former will be nearly white as 
ſr.ow : and the honey limpid almoſt as the pureſt oil. Thoſe 
of the latter brown: and the honey they yield of the colour 
and conſiſtency of melted roſin. This difference is moſt 
ſtriking when the hive is carried in autumn, from the low- 
er parts of the marginal heights, into the Moreland dales, 
to be filled up with 1 1 a practice which, ſingular as it 
may appear, has been followed with ſucceſs. 

fa the winter of 1782-3, a general mortality took place 
among the bees of this country. Many bee-keepers loſt 
their whole ſtock. I remember to have ſeen in the ſpring 
of 1783, twelve to fifteen empty ſtones in one garden with= 
out a ſingle ſurviving hive. 

But the univerſality of the deſtruction, uncommon as it 
was, being ſuch as no one can remember, was*not ſo re- 
markable as the manner in which it was effected. The 
bees were obſerved to dwindle away, by degrecs ; though 
they had plenty of honey in their hives ; at length vaniſh- 
ing : while ſtill, 443 th a conſiderable quantity of honey 


ried in another place, they will fly back to their hive. If | remained unexhauſted 


the combs are taken out of the hive before the end of au- 
tumn, there are generally young bees in them, The parts 
the combs in which theſe are ſhould be laid afide, for 

ey would give Hbad taſte to the honey. The bee-bread 


A man who has paid ſome attention to bees, and whoſe 
ideas are frequently well grounded; was of opinion that the 
effect was entirely owing to the want of a ſueceſſion of young 
bees; under a ſuppoſition that the year preceding had not 


mult alſo be ſeparated, and both ſhould be melted with the been a breeding year; and that the bees which dwindled 


WAX. | 
Before the combs are laid to drain out their honey, they 
ould be carefully cleaned of every ſort of filthy or inſects. 
he cruſt with which the bees cover the honey in them 
ſhould then be pared off with a ſharp, thin, broad knife, 
and the combs themſelves ſhould be divided through the 
middle, in ſuch manner as to render the cells open at both 
ends, that the honey may flow the more freely out of them: 


The combs ſhould be laid in this ſtate on ſieves, or ſome | 


other contrivance which will afford the honey a free paſſage. 
It will run quite clear ; and the honey thus obtained ſhould 
be kept by itſelf, as being the pureſt and beſt. 

The combs, which are but partly filled, and alſo thoſe 
that were full and have done running,. are broken by hand, 
and the honey in them is ——. out. Some put the 
broken combs into a ſtrong bag, and then uſe a preſs to 
fqueeze the . out of them; and even warm the broken 
combs with the help of fire: but neither of theſe laſt con- 
ſider that, in both theſe ways, much of the wax paſſes 
through the bag with the honey, and thus the wax being of 
greater value than the honey, the owner ſuſtains a loſs in 
that reſpect, beſides that his honey becomes the leſs valua- 
ble, in proportion to its being leſs pure. It is true, that 
great part of the wax thus mixed with the honey ſoon riſes 
to the furface, and may be taken off, eſpeeially after the 
honey is grown hard. 

The makers of mead need not be extremely ſolicitous 
about ſeparating the honey fo very perfectly from the wax, 
becauſe, by waſhing the wax in cold water, the honey will 
diſſolve im the water, and the wax being ſtrained from it by 
running the water through a coarſe cloth, neither bad taſte 
nor impurity will be communicated by it to the water, 
which may afterwards be uſed for making mead. The wax 
that has been ſkimmed off the honey ſeparated by preſſure, 
ſhould be waſhed in the ſame manner; becauſe, by this 
means, no part of the wax will be loſt, 

The goodneſs and flavour of honey depend on the fra- 

rance of the plants from which the bees collect it: and 
8 it is that the honey of different places is held in diffe- 
rent degrees of eſtimation. Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural 
Economy of Norfolk, doubts the evil effect of buck on ho- 
ney, until it be proved, notwithſtanding the preſent receiv- 
ed opinion; and thinks that the inferior quality of honey 
produced in that country may be attributed to the heath, 
which is well known to afford much honey but of an infe- 
rior quality. This he remarks alſo in his Rural Economy 
of Yorkſhire, which he ſays may be called a bee- country; 
eſpecially the Morelands and the northern margin of the 
Vale; where great numbers of bees have been uſgally kept; 
and great quantities of honey collected ; chiefly from the 
flowers of the heath, which afford an abundant ſupply ; 
but the produce is of an inferior quality ; brown and ſtrong- 
ly flavoured. _ 

In hives ſituated between the heaths and the cultivated 

country, a ſtriking contraſt is obſervable between the ſpring 
and the autumnal combs, The former gathered wholl 
. from the meadows, palture-lands, trees, and cultivated 


away in the ſpring were the old bees dying of age. 

There may be ſome truth in this opinion; the unuſually 
backward, and extremely wet ſpring and ſummer of 1782, 
might check the breeding of young bees; but it is unlikely 

that it ſhould wholly put a ſtop to it ; and that not one hive 
in ten ſhould have bred a ſingle bee. For under this 
argument the young ones, though few, would, with an 
ample ſtore of honey, have ſurvived. 

n the courſe of the ſpring of 1783, an incident led me 


* 


ge. to a theory which ſeems to explain the phenomenon more 


fully. | 
. Lr attentive to a female fallow which was in blow, E 
obſerved that bees were equally buſy among its flowers, as 
they were among the male catkins of a neighbouring tree. 

his induced me to conſider the nature of the materials 
they collect, and to reflect on whether the different parts ob 
generation, even in hermaphrodite flowers may not afford 
them diftint materials. Honey, it is well underſtood, is 
collected from the nectarium. Wax may well be conſidered 
as a collection of the viſcid mucus of the piſtillum ;. as bee- 
bread appears to be merely an aggregation of the farina of 
the ſtamen. | 

It is well underſtood by bee 1 are in general, and is aſ- 
ſerted by Wildman himſelf, that bees cannot live without 
bread. That they cannot exiſt with pure honey alone, 
is, I believe, well aſcertained. But honey which has been 
preſſed hard from a comb containing bee-bread as well as 
honey, is conſidered as a fafe and certain relief to them 
when their own ſtores are exhauſted. 

Admitting that bees require bread, as well as honey, to 
ſupport them in winter; and admitting that bee-bread is a 
collection of the ſtamineous farina of flowers; the pheno- 
menon under notice is eaſily explainable. 

It is well known, that flowers are tenacious of their parts 
of generation in a rainy ſeaſon ; expoling them with cau- 
tion. Nor is it mere expoſure that fits the ſtamina for the 
popes of the bee. The anthers muſt be burſt by the ſun, 

efore the bee can load its thighs with the contained farina ; 
which being expoſed, is liable to be waſhed away, or ſhook 
down, by . firſt heavy ſnower. Hence the collection of 
bee · bread, in a moiſt ſhowery ſcaſon, mult be very preca- 
rious and inconſiderable. 

But the collecting of wax and honey depends leſs on the 
weather. For the flower once open, the bee has free ac- 
ceſs to the nectary and piſtil, whoſe productions are leſs 
liable to a ſhower than is the farina. Beſides, it is, I be- 
 lieve, a fact which is not doubted, that bees collect honey 
from what are, perhaps, N called honey-dews, as 
well as from flowers. That which is made early in tbe 
year is alſo preferred to what is collected in the latter end 
of the ſeaſon, 

In oxder to obtain the wax in a pure ftate, what remains 
of the combs after ſeparating the honey, together with the 
combs which contain bee-bread and young bees or mag- 
gots, is put intoa copper with a ſufficient quantity of clean 
water, which is made to boil over a flow fire, and ſtirred 
frequently with a ſtick, When the wax is melted, it is 
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| crops ; the hitter entirely from the flowers of the heath; 
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run through bags, which are put into a preſs, to ſepatate 
the wax perfectly. The wax runs from the preſs into a 
veſſel placed — with ſome water in it, to pre- 
vent the wax from ſticking to it. What remains after the 
preſſure may be again boiled in water, in order to obtain 
more wax from it: and this ſhould be repeated by flow 
boilings, rather than by boiling it ſtrongly at once. 

W hen all the wax is thus ſeparated from the dregs, it is 
again melted in water, over a very gentle fire, and ſkimmed 
clean whilſt any ſcum ariſes, It is then poured into veſſels 
ſuited to give it the deſired form, after previouſly putting 
into them a little water, to keep the wax from ſticking to 
them. Theſe veſſels are then carried into a place where 
the wax may cool gradually. It is found that, the larger 
the cakes of wax are, the better the wax keeps, and the 
higher price it brings; alſo, that the more gentle it has 
been boiled, the better it likewiſe is: for too haſty boiling 
renders it hard, and this increaſes the difficulty of bleaching 
it. Whatever filth ſticks to the bottom of the cake, is 
ſcraped off with a knife. 

We ſhall conclude this article with a few direCtions for 
purchaſing bees; which ſhould always be done in the ſpring, 
as the dangers of the winter are then over. The ſummer 
is an improper time for buying them, becauſe the heat of 
the weather then ſoftens the wax, and thereby renders the 
combs liable to break, if they are not very well ſecured, 
The honey too, being then thinner than at other times, is 


more apt to run out of the cells, which is attended with a 


double diſadvantage, namely, the loſs of the honey, and the 
daubing of the bees, whereby many of them may be deſ- 
troyed. A firſt and ſtrong ſwarm, may indeed be carried 
away in the night after it has been hived. 

1 he hive ſhould be full of combs, and well ſtored with 
bees. The purchaſer ſhould examine the wax, in order to 
know the age of the hive. "The combs of a year old are 
white ; thoſe of two years are dark coloured, or yellow ; 
and where the combs are black, the hive ſhould be reject- 
ed; becauſe old hives are moſt apt to be infected with the 
moth, and molt liable to other accidents. For this reaſon, 
the ſtate of the combs ſhould be examined as high up as poſ- 
ſible ; becauſe the lower parts of the combs may have been cut 
off, and renewed in the preceding ſummer. It ſometimes, 
though rarely, happens, that two queens continue to go- 
vern ſeparately in the ſame hive; and in this caſe a large 
comb forms the barrier. Such hives ſhould be rejected, 
becauſe there is not in them that harmony which is-neceſ- 
fary for the ſucceſs of the bees. | 

n order to judge of the ſtate of the hive, it may be 
raiſed a little in the evening, ſo as to admit a more than 
uſual degree of cold ; for this will drive the bees to the top 
of the hive, and fo benumb them, that the next morning 


there will be no danger of their ſtinging. If any ſuch dan- 
ger does appear, a pot of lighted charcoal, with ſome linen- 


rags upon it, may be got ready, and held under the hive 
whilſt it is pulled back in order to be examined. 

We may alſo judge of the thriving ſtate of the hive by 
the following appearances. Bees which are in good con- 
dition will get into the fields early in the morning, return 
loaded, enter boldly, and not come out of the hive in bad 
weather; for when they do, this indicates that they are in 
great want of proviſions. They are alert on the leaſt diſ- 
turbance ; they preſerve their hive free from all filth, or 


dead nymphs or bees; they are ready to aſſiſt the bees 


which return loaded from the fields, and to defend the hive 
againſt every enemy that dares to approach : they make a 
continual humming noiſe, which increaſes on the leaſt 
touch, Indeed, by the loudneſs of the humming, we may 
Judge of the ſtrength and progreſs of the hive, and thereſore 
this ſhould be frequently noticed, to enable us to form the 
better judgment of the preſent ſtate the bees are in. Colu- 
mella, lib. IX. Maiſon Ruſlique, tom. I. Memoires, Ce. 
de la Societe de Berne, Anne 1764. Reaumur*'s Memoires 
pour fervoir d l' Hiſtoire Naturelle des Inſefes, tom. V. 
Thorley's Enquiry into the Nature, c. of Bees. Mar- 
der's Monarchy of Bees. White's collateral Bee- boxes. 
Mills Eſfſay on the Management of Bees. 

BEECH, the name of a well known tree, and of which 
ſome planters ſuppoſe there are two diſtinct ſpecies : calling 
the one the mountain or wild beech, and the other the com- 
mon beech. They alſo ſay, that the wood of the former is 
whiter than that of the latter; but Mr. Miller aſſures us 
that there is only one ſpecies of this tree, and that the dif- 


ference in the colour of the wood ariſes from the difference 
in the ſoils, 


| This tree is propagated y, ſowing the maſt, which may 

be done at any time from October to February, only ob- 
ſerving to ſecure the ſeeds from vermin when early ſown 
and, if this be carefully done, the ſooner they are ſown after 
they are fully ripe, the better: a ſmall ſpot of ground will 
be ſufficient for raiſing a great number of theſe trees from 
ſeed ; for if the plants are come up very thick, the ſtrongeſt 
of them ſhould be drawn out the autumn following, that 
thoſe left may have room to grow; ſo that a ſeed-bed, care- 
fully managed, will afford a three year's draught of young 
plants, which ſhould be planted in a nurſery, and, if de- 
ſigned for timber trees, at three feet diſtant row from row, 
and eighteen inches aſunder in the rows. 

But if they are deſigned for hedges, to which the tree is 
very well adapted, the diſtance need not be ſo great: two 
feet row from row, and one foot in the rows, will be ſuſi= 
cient. In this nurſery they may remain two or three years, 
obſerving to dig up the ground between the roots, at leaſt 
once a year, that their tender roots may the better extend 
themſelves every way: but be careful not to cut or bruiſe 
their roots, which is injurious to all young trees; nor 
thould you ever dig the ground, in ſummer, when the earth 
is hot and dry; for by letting in the rays of the ſun to the 
roots, the young trees are often deſtroyed. 

This tree will grow to a conſiderable ſtature, though the 
ſoil be ſtony and barren, as alſo upon the declivities of 
hills and chalky mountains, where they will reſiſt the wind 
better than moſt other trees ; but then the nurſeries for the 
young trees ought to be made upan the ſame ſoil ; for if they 
are raiſed on good ground, and in a warm expoſure, and 
afterwards tranſplanted into a bleak barren ſituation, they 
ſeldom thrive. The nurſery ſhould therefore be made up- 
on the ſame ſoil, where the plantation is intended, and the 
plants drawn annually to extend the plantation: 

This tree is very proper to form large hedges to ſurround 
plantations, or wilderneſs quarters; and may be kept in a 
regular figure, it heared twice a year; eſpecially if they 
ſhoot ſtrong ; in which caſe, if they are neglected but a 
ſeaſon or two, it will be very difficult to reduce them 
again, 

She ſhade of this tree is very injurious to moſt ſorts of 
plants which grow near it, but is generally believed to be 
very falubrious to human bodies. 

t delights in a chalky or ſtony ground, where it gene- 
rally grows very faſt ; the bark of the trees, in ſuch land is 
clear and ſmooth, and although the timber is not ſo valua- 
ble as that of many other trees, yet as it will thrive on ſuch 
ſoils, and in ſuch fituations where few better trees will 
grow, the planting of them ſhould be encouraged, eſpe- 
cially as the trees afford an agreeable ſhade, and the leaves 
make a fine appearance in ſummer, and continue green as 
long in autumn as any of the deciduous trees ; therefore in 
parks, and other plantations for pleaſure, this tree deſerves 
to be cultivated among thoſe of the firſt claſs, eſpecially 
where the ſoil is adapted to it. Miller's Gard. Die. 

The timber is of great uſe to turners for making tren- 
chers, diſhes, trays, &c. and alſo to carpenters for making 
ſtools, bedſteads, &c. Shipwrights likewiſe. often uſe it 
for the keels of ſhips ; and it is eſteemed the beſt wood for 
firing. The thin lamina, or ſcale of the wood, commonly 
called paſte-board, is uſed in making band-boxes, hat-caſes, 


4 


&c. 

Beech-wood is well known to be ſbje8 to worms 
which ſoon deſtroy it. This worm is ſuppoſed to feed up o- 
the ſap remaining in the wood after it is cut into ſcantlings, 
and worked up for uſe, If therefore the ſap, can, by an 
means, be extracted, the wood will be much leſs ſubject to 
decay. Upon this principle, a correſpondent of the authors 
of the Muſeum Rufticum greatly improved the wood, by 
laying it a reaſonable time in a pond, and afterwards drying 
it in the ſhade ; by which means the timber when applied 
to uſe, was at leaſt as good, and as durable as elm. He 
adds, that by boiling the wood intended for ſmaller works, 
ſuch as bowls, trenchers, chairs, &c. two or three hours 
in a copper filled with water, all the ſap will be extracted, 
the wood will work pleaſanter, be more beautiful when 
finiſhed, and laſt, without compariſon, longer. Muſcum 
3 vol. II. p. 135. 

EECH maſt, the ſeed of the beech-tree, 

This maſt is very good for feeding ſwine ; ſo that in ſome 
counties of England, where there are large woods of beech 
trees, the hogs are fed for months together on the maſt only. 
They thrive. prodigiouſly on this Rod only, ſo that many 
porkers are killed in a year 8 with beech-maſt, with- 
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dut the affiſtance of any other food. It is, however, the 


better way to take them up, and give them either pollard, 
barley-meal, or peaſe, for a month or five weeks, when 
they will de fit for the tub. 7 

But beech-maſt, like acorns, are apt to give the hogs a 
diſtemper called the garget; which may be effectually pre- 
vented, if a few peaſe or beans, moiſtened with water, and 
ſprinkled over with antimony finely powdered, be given 
them every other * for a fortnight or three weeks. Mu- 
ſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. p. 474. n 

BEES-NES T, or birds-ne/t, the ſame with wild carrot. 
See the article Wild CARROT. 

BEESTINGS, the firſt milk taken from a cow after 
calving. 

If Sis milk be not taken away clean from the cow upon 
her firſt calving, it will often make the cow's milk to dry 
away. Nor ſhould the 1 be given to the calf, as 
it is very apt to ſurfeit. Liſes Huſbandry, vol. II. p. 143. 

- BEETLE, a wooden inſtrument in the form of a mal- 
let, but much larger, uſed in driving piles, wedges, 
hedge-ſtakes, &c. 


BEETLE, is alſo the name of a flying inſet, of which | 


there are a great variety of ſpecies ; but they have all of 
them caſes over their wings to defend them from hard bo- 
dies, which they often meet with when they dig holes in 
the ground, or knaw rotten wood with their teeth, to make 
themſelves houſes or neſts. When they fly they fill the air 
with a humming noiſe, and, perhaps, greater than that of 
any other inſet, There are different ſorts of beetles, ſome 
being large with horns, and others ſmall, and without 
horns. © 

BEEVES, a general name for oxen, or black cattle in 

eneral. 

BEHEN, a ſpecies of chickweed, frequently called 
ſpattling-poppy. See CHICKWEED. 

BENT-graſs, a ſpecies of graſs common in paſture 

rounds ; there are ſeveral forts of this graſs, particularly 
that called fine bent, for the gathering the ſeeds of which 
the Society offered a premium, We have given a figure 
of one of the ſpecies of bent-graſs, on Plate III. fig. 11, 

BERBERRY. Sce BARBERY. 

BERE, or bear, a ſpecies of barley. See the article 
BARLEY. 

BERNE-MACHINE, the name of an engine for root- 
ing up trees, invented by Peter Sommer, a native of Berne 
in Switzerland. 

A model of this machine was ſent by the Berne Society 
to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts in London, 
and from this model the drawing on Plate IV. fig. 1. was 
made. The engine conſiſts of three principal parts, the 
beam, the ram, and the lever. The beam A B C, of 
which only one ſide is ſeen in the figure, is compoſed of two 
ſtout & 164 2 of oak of three inches thick at leaſt, and ſepa- 
rated by two tranſverſe pieces of the ſame wood at A and C, 
about three inches thick. Theſe planks are bored through 
with correſponding holes, as repreſented in the figure, to 
receive iron pins, upon which the lever acts between the 
two ſides of the beam, and which are ſhifted higher and 
higher, as the tree is raiſed, or rather puſhed out of its 
place. The ſides are well ſecured at top and bottom, by 
ſtrong iron hoops. 

The iron pins on which the lever reſts, ſhould be an 
inch and a quarter, and the holes through which they paſs, 
an inch and a half in diameter. Ihe poſition of theſe holes 
is ſufficiently indicated by the figure. 

The foot of the beam, when the machine is in action, 
is ſecured by ſtakes repreſented at G, driven into the earth, 

The ram D, which is made of oak, elm, or ſome other 
ſtrong wood, is capped with three ſtrong iron ſpikes, re- 
preſented at /, which takes faſt hold of the tree. This ram 
is fix or eight inches ſquare, and a lit is cut lengthwiſe 
through the middle of it. from its lower end at L, to the 
firſt ſerule a, in order to allow raom for the chain g h, to 
play round the panes K, which ſhould be four inches thick, 
and nine inches in diameter. This ram is raiſed by means 
of the chain g þ, which ſhould be about ten feet long, with 
links four inches and three quarters in length, and an inch 
thick, One end of this chain is faſtened to the top of the 
beam at C, while the other, after paſſing through the low- 
er part of the ram, and over the pulley K, terminates in a 
ring or link repreſented fig. 3. the two ears m, u, of which 
ſerve to keep it in a true polition between the two planks 
of the beam. In this ring the hook P is inſerted. 

The hook is repreſented in profile, fig. 2. where F is the 
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part that takes hold of the ring. But it muſt be obſerved, 
that the parts of this machine, repreſented in fig. 2, 3. are 
drawn on a ſcale twice as large as the whole engine, fig. 1. 

The hook F fig. 2. ſhould be made of very tough iron, 
as well as the handle D, and the arch Ec. This handle 
ſhould be two inches thick at z, where it joins to the hook, 
and the thickneſs gradually leſſen by degrees up to the arch, 
which need not be more than half an inch thick. 

On each ſide of the pin , is a ſemi-circular notch, x, y, 
which reſts alternately on the pins, when the machine is 
worked, The hole D, and the arch E c, ſerve to fix a lon 
lever of wood E F, fig. 2. by means of two iron pins; 
by this contrivance the lever is either raiſed or depreſſed at 
pleaſure, in order to render the working of the machine 
eaſy in whatever part of the beam the lever may be placed: 
for without this contrivance the extremity of the lever E F, 
would, when the handle 4 F was near the top of the beam 
C, be much higher than men ſtanding upon the ground 
could reach. It muſt, however, be remembered that the 
lever is often ſhortened by this contrivance, and conſequent- 
ly its power leſſened. 

The machine is worked in the following method: it is 
placed againſt a tree, in the manner repreſented in the figure, 
ſo that the iron ſpikes at / may have hold of the tree, and 
the end of the beam A be ſupported by ſtakes repreſented 
at G. The iron handle, fig. 2. is placed in the opening 
between the two planks of the beam, and the wooden lever 
fixed to it by means of the iron pins already mentioned. 
The hook F takes hold of the chain, and one of the iron 
pins is thruſt into the outer row of holes, by which means 
the outer 1 reſt on the pin, which will now be 
the center of motion; and the end of the lever E, fig. 1. 
being preſſed downwards, the other notch y, fig. 2. will 
be raiſed, and at the ſame time the chain, and conſequently 
the ram. The other iron pin is now to be thruſt into the 
hole in the inner row, next above that which was before 
the center of motion, and the end of the lever E, fig. 1. 
elevated, or puſhed upwards, the latter pin on which the 
notch y reſts, now becoming the center of motion. By 
this alternate motion of the lever, and ſhifting the pins, the 
chain is drawn upwards, over the pulley E, and conſe- 
quently the whole force of the engine exerted againſt the 
tree. There is a ſmall wheel at L, in order to leſſen the 
friction of that part of the machine. 

From this account the reader will very eaſily perceive 
that the machine is nothing more than a ſingle pulley, com- 
pounded with a lever of the firſt and ſecond order; and 
therefore its power may be eaſily computed from the na- 
ture of the pulley and lever. | 

It muſt, however, be remembered, that as the puſh of 
the engine is given in an oblique direction, it will exert a 
greater or leſſer force againſt the horizontal roots of the 
tree in proportion to the angle formed by the machine with 
the plane of the horizon; and that the angle of 459 is the 
maximum, or that when the machine will exert its great- 
eſt force againſt the horizontal roots of the tree. | 

M. N. E. Ticharner, ſecretary to the Berne Society, 
obſerves, in a letter ſent to the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, &c. in London, and dated Berne, Jan, 10th, 
1763, that by repeated experiments with this machine, he 
has found that the chain g 4, is ſo far from giving an ad- 
ditional power, that it hinders the play and effect of the 
engine byits friction; and that when the ram preſſes ſtrongly 
againſt the beams, the chain is ſqueezed between the 
beams ſo as to render the upper holes uſeleſs, and prevents 
the machine from being worked out to its full length; in 
conſequence of which it is obliged to be removed from its 
firſt place, and fixed again anew ; which neceſſarily occa- 
ſions a loſs of time. He alſo found that the ram was too 
ſhort. He has therefore taken away the chain, and lengthen- 
ed the ram four feet. 

The inconvenience of the chain was immediately ſeen 
by the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, and there- 
fore the machine at large made by their directions, was con- 
ſtructed without it. The ram moved between the two 
cheeks of the beam, and was puſhed up by the alternate 
motion of the lever. And that the force of the machine 
might not be leſſened by the removal of the chain, the lever 
was made of twice the length of that in the Berne model. 

It will be very readily granted that an engine conſtructed 
in this manner will be very uſeful in ſaving the labour of 
men ; though very inadequate to the taſk intended, that of 
throwing down trees. For it ſufficiently appeared from ex- 
periments made by the committee of mechanics, that ons 
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above fixteen inches diameter, eſpecially of oaks or elms, 
cannot be thrown down with this engine, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of cutting their roots. 

BIENNIAL plants, ſuch as continue two years. 

BIG, the ſame with bere, or ſquare barley. Ste the 
article BARLEY. 2 

BIG GE, a pap, or teat. a ; 

BILL, an edged tool uſed by huſbandmen in cutting 
buſhes, &c. It is a kind of hatchet with a hooked point, 
and a handle either ſhorter or longer, according to the 
various uſes for which it is intended. 

BIN, or BIxx, a place where corn, &c. is depoſited. 

BIND-WEED, called by ſome with-wind, dodder or 
devil's gutts, alſo boggar-weed, a troubleſome weed, of 
which there are two ſpecies, the ſmaller and the greater, 

The firſt, or ſmaller bind-weed, commonly called 
gravel bind-weed, is very common upon dry banks, and 
in gravelly ground in moſt parts of England, and is ge- 
nerally a ſign of gravel lying near the ſurface. Its roots | 
penetrate very deep into the ground, whence it is in ſome 
countries called devil's guts. It is a very troubleſome 
weed both in gardens and fields. 

The ſecond or greater bind-weed, is alſo 2 trouble- 
ſome weed ; but in an open clear ſpot of ground, where 


the plants are conſtantly hoed down for three or. four 
months, they may be effectually deſtroyed ; for when 
the ſtalks are broken or cut, a milky juice lows out, 
by which the roots are ſoon exhauſted, and decay ; 
but as every part of the root will grow, this circum- 
ſtance renders it a troubleſome weed to deſtroy, where 
its roots are intermixed with thoſe of other plants. 
Miller's Gard. Dif. : 

Mr. Lifle, after obſerving that he believes bind-weed 
propagates itſelf in paſture grounds chiefly by its ſeeds, 
and by its roots in arable land, becauſe it ſeems to flower 
too late in corn, to ſeed before the corn is cut, thinks 
the reaſon why it is moſt apt to multiply in clayey ſoils, 
is becauſe ſuch ground being, in the common practice, 
ploughed only in winter months, after wheat, for other 
crops, as barley, peaſe, or oats, and not till about Sep- 
tember for winter vetches ; this tillage cannot deſtroy 
the roots or ſeeds of weeds like the ſummer fallows for 
wheat ; but, on the contrary, promotes their increaſe, 
particularly from the off-ſets, or joints of the roots. 
J have known, ſays he, in this caſe, _— folded 
for barley, and particularly that part of it which, waiting for 
the folds going over it laſt, was lateſt fallowed, bring up 
ſuch an-increaſe of with-wind, that, though the ſpring and 
ſummer had been very dry, every ſtem of barley had a with- 
wind round it. As the fold brought up a crop of this corn, 
it brought up with each plant its enemy, which would eat 
it out, pull it down before it could ripen, and thereby pre- 
vent the filling of the grain. The crop is alſo greatly ha- 
zarded here, after it is cut, from the danger it muſt run by 
laying in ſwarth, till this weed is withered before it can be 
carted. Again, neartheend of the firſt ſummer, after the firſt 

ear of a crop of hop-clover, which I fed, that is about the 
ths of Auguſt, I fallowed the ground for wheat, then 
dunged the fallows, and ſowed the wheat before Michael- 
mas. I had a very good crop of wheat; but a with-wind 
came up to every plant; ſo that had it been a wet and 
cold ſummer, inſtead of a hot and dry one, as it chanced 
to be, my corn would have been pulled down and lodged 
while green in the ear, and in the milk, and could not 
then have filled in body and flour, but muſt have been 
of the nature of blighted corn. The increaſe of the with- 
wind here was, without doubt, occaſioned 7 laying down 
this ground only to one ſummer feed after the hop-clover 
was | 8-4 when it had borne three or four crops of ſum- 
mer corn after its wheat crop; for, by the winter plough- 
ing as I intimated before, the off ſets of the roots of weeds, 
and their ſeeds, were propagated. I could not conveniently 
deſtroy theſe roots or ſeeds by giving the ground a ſeaſonable 
ſummer fallow in the begining of June ; becauſe I ſhould 
then have loſt the fruits of my hop-clover crop, by 
ploughing it in at the beginning of the firſt ſummer: 

though this would have contributed much to the kil- 
lung of the with-wind : whereas, by delaying the fallowing 
three months longer, viz. to the beginning of Auguſt, 
when the ſun had loſt its {ſtrength to burn up the roots and 
malt the feeds, and it was too late for the ground to lie long 
to a fallow, the dung laid on the fallows, gave new life to 
the roots and ſeeds,” Lifle's Huſbandry, vol. II. p. 303. 

BIRCH, the name of a tree ſo well known as to need 
no deſcription. This tree is not much eſteemed for its 


wood, but however it may be cultivated to advantage 
upon barren land, where better trees will not thrive 
for there is no ground ſo bad, but this tree will thrive in it; 
for it will grow in any moiſt ſpringy land, or in dry 
gravel or ſand, where there is little ſurface : ſo that upon 
. which produced nothing but moſs, theſe trees have 
ucceeded ſo well, as to be fit to cut in ten years after planting, 
when they have been fold for near ten pounds per acre 
ſtanding, and the after-produce have been conſiderably in- 
creaſed, And as many of the woods near London, which 
were chiefly ſtocked with theſe trees, have of late 
years been grubbed, ſo the value of theſe plantations have 
advanced in proportion. Therefore thoſe perſons who are 
poſſeſſed of ſuch poor land, cannot employ it better, than by 
planting it with theſe trees, eſpecially as the expence of do- 
ing it is not great, 

The beſt method to cultivate this tree, is to furniſh 
yourſelf with young plants from the woods, where they 
naturally grow, and are generally found there in great 
plenty ; but in places where there are no young plants 
to be procured near, they may be raiſed from ſeeds, 
which ſhould be carefully gathered in the autumn, as 
ſoon as the ſcales under which they are lodged begin to 
open, otherwiſe they will ſoon fall out and be loſt : the 


ſeeds are ſmall, ſo ſhould be not buried deep in the 


ground. The autumn is the beſt ſeaſon to ſow them; 
and in a ſhady ſituation, as the plants will thrive better 
than when they are expoſed to the full ſun; for in all 
places where there are any large trees, their ſeeds fall, 
and the plants come up well without care; ſo that if 
the young plants are not deſtroyed by cattle, there is 
generally plenty of them, in all the woods where there 
are any of theſe trees. Theſe wild plants ſhould be 
carefully taken up, not to injure the roots. The ground 
where they are to be planted, will require no prepa- 
ration ; all that is neceflary to be done, is to looſen the 
ground with a ſpade or mattock, in the places where 
the plants are to ſtand, making holes to receive their 
roots, covering them again when the plants are placed, 
cloſing the earth hard to their roots. If the plants are 
young, and have not much top, they will require no 
pruning ; but where they have buſhy heads, they ſhould 
be ſhortened, to prevent their being ſhaken and diſplaced 
by the wind. When the plants have taken root, they 
will require no other care, but to cut down the great 


| weeds which would over-hang the plants, being careful 


not to cut or injure the young trees. This need not 
be repeated oftener than twice in a ſummer the two firſt 
years, after which time the plants will be ſtrong enough 
to keep down the weeds, or at leaſt be out of danger 
from them, 

Theſe may be planted any time from the middle of 
October, till the middle of March, when the ground ig 
not frozen ; but in dry land the autumn is the beſt ſea. 
ſon, and the ſpring for moiſt. The diſtance which the 
ſhould be planted, is four feet ſquare, that they ma” 
ſoon cover the ground, and by ſtanding cloſe they wif 
draw each other up; for in ſituations where they arll 


much expoſed, if they are not pretty cloſe, they will no® 
t 


thrive ſo well. 


If the plants take kindly to the ground, they will be fit 
to cut in about ten years; and afterwards they may be cut 
every ſeventh or eighth year, if they are deſigned for the 
broom- makers only ; but where they are intended for hoops, 
wy ſhould not to be cut oftener than every twelfth year. 

he broom- makers are conſtant cuſtomers for birch, in 
all places within twenty miles of London, or where it is 
near water- carriage: in other parts the hoop-benders are 
the purchaſes ; but the larger trees are often brought by 
the turners, and the wood is uſed for making ox-yokes, 
and other inſtruments of huſbandry. 

In ſome of the northern parts of Europe, the wood of 
this tree 1s greatly uſed for making of carriages and wheels, 
being hard and of long duration, In France it is gene- 
rally uſed for making wooden ſhoes, It likewiſe makes 
Ns good fuel, 

n ſome places theſe trees are tapped in the ſpring, and 
the ſap drawn out to make birch-wine, which has been re- 
commended for the ſtone and gravel, as.is alſo the ſap un- 
fermented. The bark of the birch-tree is almoſt incor- 
ruptible. In Sweden, the houſes are covered with it, where 
it laſts many years. It frequently happens, that the wood 
is entirely rotten, and the bark perfectly ſound and good, 
Miller's Gard. Dit. 


The beſt method of obtaining the ſap of the birch-tree for 


for making wine, &c. is to bore a hole ſlanting upwards 
with amidle-ſized augre to a moderate depth in the tree, 
and tb faſten a bottle to the orifice, by which means a 
large quantity of the ſap may be ſpeedily procured. Or 
many gallons in a day may be gathered from the boughs 
of the trees by cutting them oft, 1 their ends fit to 
o into the mouths of bottles, and ſo by hanging many 
Eides on ſeveral boughs, the liquor will diſtil into them 
very plentifully. 
he ſeaſon for this work is from the end of February to 
the end of March, whilſt the ſap riſes, and before the leaves 
ſhoot out from the tree; for when the ſap is forward, and 
the leaves begin to appear, the juice, by a long digeſtion 
in the branch, grows thick and coloured, which before 
was thin and limpid. Nor will the ſap diſtil either in the 
night, or in cold weather while the north and eaſt winds 
blow; but very well and freely, when the ſouth-weſt 
winds blow, or the ſun ſhines warm. 

The liquor is beſt that proceeds from the branches 
having been a longer time in the tree, and thereby better 
digeſted, and acquired more of its flavour than if it had 
been extracted from the trunk. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
vol. II. p. 406. 

In order to have enough of this liquor to ſet about mak- 
ing wine with it, many trees ſhould be tapped at the ſame 
time, ſo that a fuſficient quantity of ſap may be obtained 
in a -few days ; for it will not keep long, without a ten- 
dency to putrefaction. To prevent this, ſome authors adviſe 
- ſetting that which is firſt drawn in bottles, or other proper 
veſſels, in the fun, till the reſt be ready, and to put into tc 
a hard toalt of rye-bread cut thin, to make it ferment. 
But as it 1s necellary to mix with this juice either ſugar or 
raiſins, in order to give it a body, to enable it to undergo 
a regular fermentation, which alone can render it fit for 
keeping, and For want of which it is, that this wine is fo 
apt to burſt the bottles into which it is put, that firſt fer- 
mentation will certainly be found hurtful, When there- 
fore the huſbandman has not a ſufficient number of trees 
to obtain ſap enough for his purpoſe ia two or three days, 
the moſt adviſable way will be to put the fap into very 
fweet veſlels, and place them in a cool cellar ; for 
it will keep there perfectly ſound, for a much longer 
time, eſpecially if it be covered with oil, or bunged up 
cloſe. 

The proportion of ſugar may be varied according to the 
taſte ahd intention' of the brewer : but, in general, a pound- 
of ſugar is thought to be the proper allowance for a gallon 
of this liquor. The ſap and ſugar muſt be thoroughly 
united by a heat juſt ſufficient to make them boi] ; but 
the long boiling, which is generally adviſed, can anſwer no 
good purpoſe : on the contrary, it will render the liquor 
leſs diſpoſed to ferment Kindly, and likewiſe deprive it of 
a conſiderable part of the peculiar fragrance and flavour of 
the tree from whence it was taken, It ſhould therefore be 
carefully remembered, that the ſole purpoſe of boiling 
this liquor is, to make a thorough diſſolution of the ſugar | 
in it. Some pevple ſubſtitute honey inſtead of ſugar ; 
in this caſe a quart of honey is eſteemed equal to a pound 
of ſugar. With regard to various fpices ordered by dif- 
ferent writers, they muſt be left to the taſte and opinion 
of the maker. 

It is generally found neceſſary in order to ferment mis 
liquor, to put into it a little yeaſt, a bit of dough, or 
thin toaſt of leavened bread; after which it is treated 
in all reſpects like other vinous liquors. See the articles 
FERMENTATION and WINE. 

It is ſaid, that in the North, where large birch and plane 
trees are frequent, their ſap is obtained in ſuch plenty as to 
be uſed for brewing, inſtead of water, and that it makes 
equally ſtrong beer with much leſs malt. Dr. Tong, in 


the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 46. ſays, that one buſhel 


of malt brewed with this liquor will make as good ale as 


four buſhels with common water. He thinks the ſap of 
the ſycamore the beſt for brewing becauſe it is very ſweet, 
aad, at the ſame time, very wholeſome. 

BIRDS FOOT TREFOIL, or the Lotus Cornicu- 
latus of Linnæus, does, notwithſtanding the dryneſs of a 
feaſon, flouriſh in a ſingular manner, in the moſt expoſed 
{ituation. On bowling-greens and mown lawns, it is al- 
molt the only green herbage left, (the daiſey excepted) va- 
riegating their ſtone- coloured ſurfaces, in ſome inſtances, 
beabitifully. In meadow and paſture grounds it is abun- 
dant. Its very ſtrong deep tap root is evidently the cauſe 
of its thus reliſting drought, Might not a productive va- 
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riety of this plant be cultivated with profit in dry ſituations? 
Mar /hall”'s Rural Economy of the Midland Counties, vol. II. 

BIRD-GRASS, or FowL-MEADOW-GRASS, a very ex- 
cellent graſs imported from Virginia, by the late Porer 
Wyeh, Eſq. and has been cultivated with ſucceſs by Mr. 
Roque. The Rev. Dr. Elliott, of New-England, in his 
Eſſays on field-huſbandry, tells us, that it acquired this odd 
name from its being brought into a piece of poor meadow 
at Dedham, by ducks and other wild water-fowl. We have 
given a figure of this valuable graſs on Plate IV. fig. 4. 

As Mr. Roque is the only perſon that has ſucceſsfully 
cultivated this | au of graſs, we ſhall give our readers his 
own account of it, which he ſent in a letter to the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 

« In the month of March, 1764, I received from the 
late Peter Wych, Eſq. the chairman of the committee of 
agriculture in the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
&c. an ounce and a halt of the feed of a ſpecies of graſs 
called bird-graſs. He obtained it from Virginia, where it 
grows, though it is not a native graſs. The intention of 
putting it into my hands was, in order that I ſhoud cul- 
tivate it, and be thence able to form a judgment whether 
it might have any peculiar properties not found in our graſſes, 
that would render it an advantageous article of culture 
here. He had, himſelf, conceived a very high opinion of it, 
by the information he had gained concerning it, from the 


country whence it came; and intended, as ſoon as he ſhould _ 


have due proof from experiment, of what he hoped, to bring 
it before the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
who had with public-ſpirited zeal, entered very minutely 
into the conſideration of the means of improving paſtures, 
Being very folicitous to acquit myſelf of the truſt, I care- 
fully preſerved this little treaſure till the month of April, 
which I thought might be a fit time to ſow it. Not being 


acquainted with the particular nature of this graſs, I pre- 


pared the ground for it, in the ſame manner I ſhould have 
done for a flower-bed: raking it with a wooden rake : 
I did this as I was willing by every means to ſecure its 
coming up : but ſuch care would not have apeared in the 
leaſt neceſlary, had I known its great hardineſs, and force 
of vegetating power, as I have done ſince. 

At the time I expected the bird-graſs to rife from my 
ſeed, I found the weeds and common graſs coming up very 
thick: fo that I could not diſtinguiſh the defired kind 
from theſe intruders : particularly the poa-graſs. Being a 
ſtranger, as I before ſaid, to the appearance of the bird- 
graſs, I thought it the beſt way to weed out the other graſs 
and herbs which I knew, and to let what I could not diſtin- 
guiſh to be ſo, remain in the ground: and my eagerneſs 
was ſo great to perceive whether the bird-graſs was come 
up, that I went almoſt every hour to look after it. I diſ- 
covered it at laſt, in about a month from the time of its 
— ſown, by its having a deeper green hue than is com- 
monly ſeen in our grafles : and I tranſplanted it as ſoon as 
I imagined it — bear moving, into ſome of the ſame 
kind of ground, as that on which it had been raiſed: hav- 
ing firſt turned it up and cleared it from weeds. The 
ſize of this piece of ground was about twenty rods: part 
of it a little gravelly, and the other part of it moory land. 
I ſoon perceived the bird-graſs grew better on the gravelly 
than, on the moory part of the ground. That on the 
gravelly being of a better colour and ſweeter than that on 
the moory ; which was pale and yellow. And with reſpect 


to the moory ground itſelf, one part was moiſter than the 


other, and the bird-graſs grew better on the drier fide 

than on the wet, The graſs, however, looked well all the 

ſummer, and in the month of Se tember following, I be- 
an to gather the ſeed, and proceeded in it till October. 
he quantity of ſeed was above twelve pounds. 

« 'The firſt year the graſs did not grow to above two 
feet and a half high: but the ſecond it roſe to be four feet 
high. On the fourteenth of June of that year, being 1765, 
I meaſured out ten rods of this grafs, and cut it. Three 
days after I weighed the product of this ten rod, herb and 
ſeed together : and they amounted to twelve hundred 
pounds. The tenth of Auguſt following, the ſame graſs 
was again grown to the height of two feet eight inches, 


and was a ſecond time fit to cut for hay: but I did not 8 


cut it; becauſe I wanted a ſecond crop of ſeed : which I 
obtained in the beginning of October; and it proved a 
much greater crop than the former. About this time a 
good deal of rain fell, which occaſtoned me no ſmall ſhare 
of trouble in drying the graſs, and turning the little cocks. 
[ then firſt remarked that ſhoots were made from almoſt 
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more than others: and of theſe many were of a finger's 
length. Had I not ſuffered this graſs to ſtand, that I might 
have the ſeed, I am fatisfied I could have mowed it thrice 
in the year; but wanting to collect as great a quantity as 
I could of the ſeed, I have not yet actually tried that ex- 

riment. 
graſs may be brought to afford eight tons of hay per acre in 


the year: and any perſon who may entertain doubts of the | wild carrot. 
reaſonableneſs of this ſuppoſition, may have them cleared up 


of the moiſture : but from ſome | 


moory ; and this is one of the good properties of this graſs, 
becauſe few kinds flouriſh much on dry gravelly ground. 

« This-is a juſt account of the obſervations and experi- 
ments I have hitheto made on this valuable graſs ; and 
they ſeem ſufficient to juſtify me, in endeavouring to ren- 
der it known to the public, as an object worthy their at- 


I am very confident, however, that this kind of | tention.”” 


BIRD*S-NEST, the name of a weed, otherwiſe called 
See Mild CARROr. 
BISHO PING, a cant term made uſe of by horſe- 


by occular proof, if they will take the trouble to call on jockies, implying the unfair practices they make uſe of 


me; as great numbers of gentlemen have already done, 


to their entire ſatisfaction in this point. 


to conceal] the age of an old horſe, or the ill properties of 


The latter end of | a bad one. 
May, and the beginning of June, will be a proper time for | 


BIT, or Birr, the iron part of a bridle, put into a horſe's 


ſuch inſpection; as this graſs, being a forward kind, will | mouth. 


be fit to cut at that ſeaſon. 


BLACK, a colour in horſes, eſteemed very beautiful, 


« This graſs has a peculiar quality, different from what | eſpecially when they are of a jet ſhining black, and well 


is found in any other kind I ever knew before; which is 


marked, without having to much white : for as a great 


that it had very ſhort joints, and that every joint ſends out | deal of white, eſpecially when it ſpreads round their eyes, 


ſhoots which ſtrike root whenever they touch the ground. 


On taking a full grown plant of the graſs out of the ground, | ſo neither does it add any thing to their goodneſs. 


and a great way up their legs, adds nothing to their beauty, 
The 


it will be found; moreover capable of being divided into | Engliſh black horſes have more white about them than the 


twenty ſmaller roots or off-ſets, proper to be again planted : 
and theſe off-ſets though taken thus from the root, even in 
the beginning of July, will bear ſeed the ſame year. If, 


likewiſe, when this graſs is ready to be moved there ſhould 


black horſes of any other country. The Spaniſh, Arabian, 
Dutch, and Daniſh horſes, ſeldom have much ; though a 
ſtar or blaze, and ſometimes a white muzzle, and one or 
more of the feet tipped with white, always looks beautiful 


happen to be much rain, no _— will enſue in waiting | and lively, and is fo far from being a diminution of the 


a month for fair weather. Becauſe, as this graſs is con- 


ſtantly ſending out ſhoots at every joint, it always keeps 


goodneſs of a horſe, that moſt think it an addition, from an 
opinion that horſes without marks are generally ſtubborn 


freſh ; and does not wither, nor rot at the bottom as other | and ill-conditioned. Some black horſes have brown muz- 


graſſes do: but, on the contrary, it continues green, even 
till the ſeed is ripe, which is certainly a very ſingular pro- 


perty, and of great conſequence. 


zles, are browniſh on their flanks, and between their hips. 
Theſe are often called black browns, as they are not a per- 
fect black, but approach near to the colour of a tawny black 


« The goodneſs of this kind of graſs may alſo be very | hound ; ſome are of a lighter colour about their muzzles, 
obviouſly inferred from the following particular. When | and are called mealy-mouthed horſes ; and of theſe fort are 


I had ſowed it, which was in the month of April, 1764, I 
had, as I have above declared, only one ounce and a half of | their eye-lids and their fundaments often white. 
ſeed : but betwixt that time and the preſent, I have found 
ſuch a ſurpriſing increaſe, that I have collected from the ſuc- 
ceflive crops of this ounce and a half, as much ſeed as has 


the pigeon-eyed horſes, which have a white circle round 
Thoſe 
that partake moſt of the brown, are generally the ſtrongeſt 
in conſtitution. Gibſon on Horſes, vol. I. p. 46. 

BLACK CANKER, a ſpecies of caterp'llar very de- 


ſown two hundred and fifty acres of land; and have beſides, | ſtructive to turnips, and other plants, which Mr. Young, 
as much by me at preſent, as will ſow one hundred acres | in the ſecond volume of his Annals of Agriculture, gives an 


mor e. N 


account how they were effectually deſtroyed by Mr. Coke 


« I ſhall not dwell any longer on the commendation of | at Holkam in Norfolk; who ordered his bailiff to buy all the 
this graſs, than only to ſay, that it has every quality requi- | ducks he could get, who preſently collected 400; on the 


fite to make good hay. 


That it is eaſily propagated, and 


16th of July they were turned into the thirty-three acres, 


from a very ſmall portion of ſeed. That it is not ſubject [ having water at one corner of the field, and in hve days they 


to rot, or fall in patches, as moſt other kinds of graſs do. 
That it is a beautiful green at all times, and conſequently 


affords a moſt rooting verdure, when ſown in ſight of any 


houſe, or made part of any proſpect. And, laſtly, that the 


cleared the whole moſt completely, marching at laſt through 
the field on the hunt, eying the leaves on both ſides with 
great care to devour every one they could ſee, and filling 
their crops ſeveral times in the day. The ducks having 


produce of hay from it is extremely great, being much more | ſaved above ſixty pounds worth of turnips, were ſent to 


than any other kind of true graſs will yield. Of the truth 
of all this many perſons can witneſs, who have, on ſeeing 
the real trials reſpeCting it, given the greateſt encomium on 
it: I ſhall therefore proceed now to offer ſome directions 
for its culture. 

The ground on which the ſeed of this kind of graſs is 
intended to be ſown, is to be prepared in the manner that 
is proper ſor lucern; that is it ſhould be well ploughed and 
harrowed ; and cleared, as much as poſſible, from all weeds, 
in the fame way as is done for barlcy. When the ground 
is well mellowed and ſweetened, the ſeed may be ſown : 


the poultry yards. The ducks might be allowed fifteen 
days for doing this work, in which caſe 400 ducks would 
ſecure 100 acres. Upon ſuch a proportion, twenty or 
thirty might be employed on a ſmall farm to great ef- 


BLACEK-GRASS, a ſpecies of graſs in America, of 
which the following account is given by the late Dr. Elliot 
of New England. 

« We have, fays that worthy writer, in a letter to Mr. 
Mills, an excellent ſort of graſs in our ſalt- marſhes. It 
thrives beſt and grows largeſt, in thoſe meadows which 


the quantity of which may be about one pound and a half | border on tide-rivers, and have the greateſt mixture of freſh- 


per acre; and the time of doing it, from March to April. 
<« Beforethe bird- graſs ſeed be ſown, it will be proper to 
ſow as much barley or oats, as will afford half a crop, and 


water. Where the water is very falt it is not apt to fix 
and ſpread ; but will remain ſhort and poor. It is very 
tender, and cuts as eaſily as garden cives, grows thicker 


ſuch barley or oats being harrowed in, the pound and half | and taller than the common falt-marſh graſs, and affords 


of bird graſs-ſeed ſhould be ſown over it : after which, in 
general caſes, the ground is only to be rolled the firſt op- 


portunity when it is dry. But if the ſoil be ſandy or dry, it 


may be proper to 2 it a very light harrowing. 

This kind of graſs cannot be well ſown without ſome 
corn. Becauſe it is of ſo fine and delicate a nature, at its 
firſt coming up, that the weeds would overpower and choak 
it at that time: or a greater expence would be neceſſary for 
clearing them away by hand. But when this graſs is ſo 
mature as to be in tae ſtate of a paſture, or fit to cut, it 

rows ſo cloſe and thick, that if a handful of money was 
tarown up over it, none would, when fallen, I am certain, 
reach the ground, | 

As to the nature of the ſoil proper for the culture of 
bird-graſs, almoſt every kind will do very well for it; ex- 
cept, as has bcen obſerved before, ſuch as is too wet or 


from two to three tons of hay to the acre : but it is a flow 
rower, after it has been cut, Its ſeeds are ſmall, like 
oſe of tobacco. The colour of this graſs is a very deep 
green, which renders it ſo conſpicuouſly difterent from 
every Other kind, that it is univerſally known by the name 
of black-graſs. | 
This ſpecies introduced itſelf long ſince the ſaitiement 
of New England. Our firſt planters knew nothing of it ; 
nor has it yet travelled very far ſouth-weſt. Its firſt ap- 
pearance in this colony was on a marſh at Saybrook, to 
which an old boat was brought down Connecticut river, 
by a great flood and there caſt up. This inclined me to 
think, that it was originally an inland graſs which happened 
to ſuit with ſuch ſalt marſhes as are well ſupplied with freſh 
water; and what confirms me in this opinion is, that a per- 
ſou in the town of Killingworth, where I reſide, havin 
| P cleare 
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cleared a ſwamp far diſtant from ſalt water, and afterwards | 
ſent into this freſh meadow, cattle which had been foadered 
with hay of the black graſs, had there in a ſhort time 2 
doubtedly by means of its ſeeds carried thither in the dung 
of theſe cattle) a fine growth of this very graſs, which has 
ſince not only eſtabliſhed itſelf, ſpread, extended, and, like 
a conqueror, beaten out the natural graſs ; but looks as 
flouriſhing in that freſh meadow, as any growing on a ſalt- 
marſh. 

« I have a large tract of peat meadow, in which no graſs 
ſeeds will grow... I deſign to try the ſeeds of this black graſs 
in that dead freſh meadow, ſince the other forts which 1 
have tried do not ſucceed, What encourages me to do 
this, is my having introduced it.into a once uſeleſs, worth 
leſs ates worſe indeed than nothing, though of conſider- 
able extent, for I was obliged to be at the expence of fenc- 
ing it, for the ſake of other land. It was quite over-run 
with reeds, buſhes, and brakes. 

« Between this land of mine and a creek of ſalt- water, 
intervened three meadow lots belonging to other perſons. 
I obtained leave of the owners to cut a ditch (ix feet wide 
through their ground, and carried this ditch to the upper 
end of my land, where ſeveral croſs ditches were then dug, 
to invite in, and retain the ſalt- water. The gaping mouths 
of theſe numerous ditches ſoon occaſioned a ſtrong in- 
draught of fſalt-water, and, in time, converted the main 
ditch into a proper tide creek. The ſalt water thus intro- 
duced has done wonders, It has not only killed the trees, 
buſhes, brakes, and levelled great — but has alſo 
introduced the black graſs, and thereby rendered an acre of 
that land, which was not worth any thing before, now worth 
thirty-five pounds of our occurrency. 

« 'The falt-water in its paſſage through my neighbours” 

round has alſo done them great ſervice, by introducing this 
Black graſs; and all this with ſmall expence.” 22 
5 vol. III. p. 416. 

To this account of the black graſs given by doctor 
Elliot, we ſhall add the following, tranſmitted in a letter 
from that gentleman's ſon-in-law, the reverend doctor Gale. 

ce Its (the black graſs) early ſpring and growth, its lively 
green, its great produce, the prefercnce given to it by cat- 
tle, when diſtributed promiſcouſly with ſalt graſs for their 
food ; its rendering the tarf of mirey, looſe, dirty meadows, 
firm and ſolid, and its extraordinary quality when improved 
for paſture in the ſpring aud ſummer, raiſed its reputation, 
and endeavours were uſed to propagate it: but it proved 
very ſullen and uncertain in its growth; growing only 
where it liſtith, from the ſeed promiſcuouſly ſhed, and 
wafted about by the tide which overflowed the meadows. 

It is obſerved to grow and flouriſh well near the banks 
of rivers, which admit the ſalt water, and even in flat or 
low meadows, which are in ſome meaſure overflowed every 
tide by the falt-water : but theſe low meadows muſt alſo be 
of that kind only, where there is a courſe of freſh water 
when the tide is out: ſo that a mixture of both freſh and 
ſalt water ſeems to be neceſſary for its prolific vegetation. 

It grows largeſt and beſt in reedy and ruſhy coves, or 
arms of the ſalt meadows, which are a little higher than the 


general level of the ſalt marſh, which are not commonly | 


overflowed by the flux and reflux of the tides, which lie at 
ſome diſtance from ſalt creeks or courſes of ſalt water, and 
which are watered by freſh ſprings riſing from the banks or 
adjoining uplands. 

have ſeen ſeveral ſuch meadows which flouriſh re- 
markably with this ſort of graſs, though but lately brougnt 
under culture: am credibly informed, that eight acres of 
ſuch a cove produced this year thirty-two tons of black graſs 
in an adjoining townſhip, 

„The black graſs is not near ſo much impregnated 
with ſalt as the common graſs is, when both of them grow 
together ; and the dew which adheres to the black graſs 
* freſh, when that on the ſalt graſs is highly pregnated with 

t. 

« It thrives beſt on a clay or ſtrong loam. The natural 
turf ſhould be broken, andthe ſeed, after being mixed with 
freſh cow dung, ſhould be ſpread, and faſtened in by tread- 
ing, that it "wy not be carried off by the water ; or it ma 
be propagated by tranſplanting the turf taken from a black 


graſs meadow, 4 which means it will be made to ſpread 


a ce 


60 t will alſo grow where ſalt water never reaches. I 


have ſeen it growing on moiſt upland, and the turf has 


been ſo firm, that it was hard work for fix oxen to plough 
through it.” _ 


| 
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We ſhall only add, that the above gentlemen has juſt ſent 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. a conſi- 
derable quantity of the ſeed of this black graſs; and that 
they have diſtributed it to a number of gentlemen, in order 
to their ſowing it on proper ſoil; fo that there is great 
reaſon to hope that this valuable graſs will ſoon be as well 
known in England as it is in America. 

BLACK-LAND, a name given to a particular ſort of 
clayey ſoil, which is rather a grey than a true black. But 
however pale it may be when * it always blackens b 
means of rain: and when ploughed up at thoſe ſeaſons, it 
ſticks to the plough-ſhare and the more it is wrought the 
muddier and duſkier coloured it appears. 

Theſe forts of lands when ſomewhat fat, yet porous, light, 
and ſufficiently tenacious, are good both for corn and graſs; 
but as they are moſtly in bottoms, ſo the wetneſs of them 
often both them for corn; but where they are dry, they 
are extraordinary fruitful, eſpecially for barley ; they will 
bear alſo good wheat upon an erſh crop: but if they are ſo 
very rich, that your fear lodging of the corn, you may, if a 
deep mould, plant them with liquorice or ſow them with 
hemp, woad, cole, rape feed, madder, or ſome other rich 
commodity, that beſt agrees with ſuch land; and after- 
wards with corn, when ſome of the fertility is abated. Ihe 
natural produce of theſe lands is commonly thiftles, docks, 
and all forts of rank weeds and graſs, It will bear excellent 
clover. The beſt manure is chalk, lime, dung, &c. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. 5. 75 

BLACK-LEGS, a name given in Leiceſterſhire to a 
diſeaſe frequent among the calves and ſheep, In Stafford- 
ſhire they call it the wood- evil. 

It is a white jelly, and ſometimes a bloody jelly, ſettling 
in their legs, from whence it has its name of black-legs, 
and often in the neck between the ſkin and the fleſh, which 
will make them carry their necks awry. If it falls on the 
joints they overcome it ; but if on their bowels they die, 
nor is there any cure, Lifle's Huſbandry, vol. II. p. 135. 

BLACK OATS, a ſpecies of oats greatly cultivated in 
the northern parts of England, being ns a very hearty 
food for horſes. See the article OarTs. 

BLACK THORN, a ſpecies of buſhes well known, and 
much uſed in making fences, &c. 

It is not reckoned quite ſo good for fences as the white- 
thorn, becauſe it is apt to run more into the ground, and is 
not ſo certain of growing; but then the buſhes are much 
the beſt, and moſt laſting of any for dead hedges, or to mend 
gaps : nor are cattle ſo apt to crop them as the other, 
They will grow on the fame ſort of foil with the white- 
thorn ; but the richer the mould is, the more they will 
proſper. Mo timer's Huſband: y, vol. I. p. 5. 

BLADE, the ſpire of graſs, or green ſhoots of corn. 

BLACK TWITCH, the ſeſtuca duriuſcula of Lin- 
næus, a noxious plant, which flouriſhes notwithſtanding 
the extreme dryneſs of a ſcaon; and is very. injurious to 
any crop. | 

BLAIN, a diſeaſe to which cattle are ſubject in the 
ſpring of the year. Some think it is occaſioned by a little 
red worm which the cattle lick up. It often occaſions a 
bladder as large as a hen's egg under the tongue, and when 
this happens, the beaſt may be cured by breaking the blad- 
der, and rubbing it with ſalt. 

Others impute the diſeaſe to a ſudden riſing of the blood; 
and may be known by the beaſt's eyes running with water; 
and as the diſtemper advances, its eyes will ſwell, and, if 
bled under the rump, the blood will feel hot. In this caſe 
the following drench is recommended. Take a penny- 
worth of Engliſh liquorice, and an equal quantity of Eng- 
liſh aniſeeds, turmeric, long-pepper, horſe- ſpice, or dia- 
pente, all ground fine, and juſt boiled up in a quart of ſtrong 
beer; but if the heat of the blood indicates that the dit- 
temper proceeds from a hot cauſe, the horſe-ſpice ſhould be 
omitted. It is added, that if the bladder cannot be. found 
under the tongue, the bum-gut ſhould be raked, where it 
will be found in the back. If a knife be run through the 
ear of a beaſt near the root, it will, according to the report 
of experienced graziers, prove a certain cure in this diſ- 
temper, provided it be done before the beaſt falls. LZ:i/te's 
Hu bandry, ol, II. p. 127. 

LAST, the ſame with blight. Sce BTLIchr. 

BLAZE, a white mark in a horſe's face. 

BLAZES. It is a notion, that thoſe horſes that have 


white faces or blazes, if the blazes be divided in the middle, 
croſſways, is the mark of an odd diſpoſition. 


BLEA, that part of a tree which lies W 
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the bark, or between that and the hard wood, and is the firſt 
progreſs of the alteration of the bark into wood, by the na- 
tural growth, and ſtrengthening the fibres, 

While the blea remains any thing ſoft, and retains ſome- 
what of the nature of bark, it may maintain a feeble veget- 
ation; but when it is grown abſolutely hard and woody, it 
can no longer contribute to carry on that operation. 

- BLEEDING, an operation frequently neceſſary among 
all kinds of cattle particularly horſes ; and conſiſts in open- 


ing a vein by means of an inſtrument called a fleam. 


Thoſe horſes that ſtand much in the ſtable, and are full 
fed, require bleeding more than thoſe which are in conſtant 
exerciſe ;, but eſpecially when their eyes look heavy and 
dull, red and inflamed; or when they look yellow or in- 
flamed in their lips, and inſides of their mouths ; when they 
ſeem hotter than uſual, and mangle their hay. Theſe are 
all indications that require bleeding, and likewiſe to lower 
their diet till they have more exerciſe. 


Young horſes ſhould be bled when wy are ſhedding 


their teeth, which is a relief to them, and removes thoſe 
feveriſh heats, to which they are ſubject at that time. 

The ſpring is always a proper ſeaſon for bleeding, be- 
cauſe their blood is then more luxuriant than at other times ;, 
and in ſummer it is often neceſſary to prevent fevers, al- 
ways chooſing the cool of the morning, and keeping them 
cool the remaining part of the day. 

Some bleed their horſes three or four times a year, or 
even oftener, by way of prevention. Theſe take a very 
ſmall . at a time, not exceeding a pint, or a pint 
and half, only to give a kind of briſker motion to the 
blood, and by that means to preſerve or render it more 
thin and fluid, and to prevent its ſtagnating in the 
ſmaller veſſels, which indeed is the firſt beginning of almoſt 
all diſeaſes; but how far this ſucceeds, can only be known 
to thoſe who have practiſed it a ſufficient time. There is, 
however, this inconvenience from frequent bleeding, that 
it grows into a habit, which in ſome caſes, cannot be eaſily 
broken of without hazard; and ſome horſes have been 
known to become weak from frequent bleeding, while 
others have had their necks fo full of ſcars, that they are 
apt to inflame and feſter every time they are bled, which 
is always troubleſome, and often ends with the loſs of the 
vein. And therefore to prevent ſuch accidents, thoſe who 
bleed horſes ſhould not confine their operation to one place 
of the vein, as they generally do, but uſe themſelves to open 
it higher or lower as they ſee occaſion; and if they meet 
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See QuITTER-Bons, The third is occaſioned by ſmall 
ſtones, or gravel, between the ſhoe and the ſole. For 
the cure they pare the foot, let out the matter, if any, 
and dreſs the fore like the prick of a nail. | 

BLIGHT, a general name for various diſtempers inci- 
dent to corn and fruit trees, 

It is well known that this diſeaſe is moſt injurious in a 
wet ſeaſon 3 and hence, principally, the ſcarcity and advan- 
ced mom of wheat after ſuch ſeaſons. It is alſo remarked 
to affect the north ſide of a field much more than the ſouth, 
and that the effect is governed by the ſtate of ripeneſs; and 
that a ſe days of for wardneſs may be ſufficient to prevent the 
effect. For the ſouth ſides of ridges, though always forwarder, 
are ſeldom ripe more than a feœ days before the north ſide. 
It is evident from obſervation, that the forward wheats, 
are leaſt liable to be blighted ; for that having paſſed ſome 
certain ſtage of maturation, they become invulnerable to the 
attack of this miſchiveous enemy; at leaſt, no obvious in- 
jury is incurred. It is alſo obſervable that no perceptible 

light takes place while a dry ſeaſon continues. The only 
guard a farmer has againſt the attack of this ſecret enemy ap- 
pears to be that of — early. Marſhalls Rural Econo- 
ny of Midland Counties. | 

M. du Hamel treats that part of this ſubject which re- 
lates to corn in a very maſterly and inſtructive manner 
dividing what we generally call blights into the following 
ſpecies, viz. empty ears, parched and ſhrivelled corn, 
glazed corn, abortive or rickety corn, barren corn, and 
fallen or lodged corn. The reader will fiad each under 
its proper articles, as EMPTY Ears, &c. 

BLIND, deprived of the ſenſe of ſight. | 

Moon BLIND, or lunatic, a diſeaſe to which horſes 
are ſubject, the ſymptoms of which are no other thin 
the forerunners of cataracts, and generally end in blindneſs. 

Signior Ruini, ſays that experienced writer Mr. Gib- 
ſon, and moſt other foreign writers, both French and 
Italian, in treating the diſeaſes of horſes, have all of them 
reckoned the moon-blind ſymptoms as a peculiar diſeaſe 
of the eyes, without having any relation to a cataract, 
which they have conſidered apart, as another diſcaſe of 
the eyes, which ſhews they built more on looks than 
experience. But from many years obſervation, I do not re- 
member I have even ſeen a cataract bred in the eyes of any 
other horſes than thoſe which were called lunatic, or moon- 
blind. The Arabians were the firſt that aſcribed ſo much 
to the moon in the diſeaſes of the human body: and after 


with any difficulty in bleeding in the neck veins, the plate | the decay of learning all over Europe, their ſuperſtitious 


full ſtream, will equally anſwer the ſame end. 


veins, or any other large veins, that can be made to run a | notions were ſo firmly rivetted, and fo univerſally prevailed, 


that they could not be eaſily exploded, even by the ableſt 


But the caſes that require bleeding moſt, are colds, fevers | phyſicians, till the modern diſcoveries in natural know- 
of almoſt all kinds, falls and bruiſes, which are ſometimes | ledge made way for more ſolid improvements in the me- 


dangerous to horſes, becauſe of their great weight. 


Hurts | dical art; and therefore it is no wonder, that the firſt 


and wounds of the eyes, ſtrains in hard riding, or drawing, | writers on the ſubject of farriery, notwithſtanding ſone of 
and all other accidents where a ſtagnation of the blood | them were mea of learning, ſhould fall in with all the 


may be ſuddenly expected, or where the ſmall veſſels may common ſuperſtitions that had ſo long prevailed, and had 


be broke, and the blood extravaſated, Thoſe horſes that ſo great an influence on the practice of phyſic. 


refuſe their food after riding, or any fort of work, require | 


'Theſe writers have dafcribed this diſtemper as appear- 


to be bled more frequently than others, to prevent fevers, | ing at certain times of the moon, coming ſometimes at 
and inward inflammations of the lungs, the liver, or any the new- moon; ſometimes at the full; and ſometimes in 


of the principal viſcera, Nor is it leſs neceſſary to bleed 
horſes at graſs, when the purgation is over, and they begin 
to gather fleſh, or at any other time, when they look heavy 
about their eyes, for this is a proper indication for bleeding; 
and ſome rank paſtuces require more bleeding than others, 

There are alfo other indications that require bleeding 
by way of prevention, viz, when any epidemic diſtemper 
prevails among the horſes ; at ſuch times the ſound ones 
may be bled, to keep them, if poſſible, from being in- 
fected ; and if the contagion continues, it may not be 
amiſs to repeat the bleeding once in two or three months, 
or oftener, but in ſmall quantities, for the loſs of too 
much blood may be hurtful in ſome times of contagion. 
It is likewiſe neceſĩary to keep ſound horſes from the un- 
ſound, or to remove then into places where the infection 
vas merge 28 itſelf, Gilſen on the Diſeaſes of Horſes, 
vol. I. p. 218. 

BLE WME, an inflammation in an horſe's foot, occa- 
ſioned by blood putrefied in the inner part of the coffin 
towards the heel, between the ſole and the coſhn-bone, 

There are three ſorts of blevmes ; the firſt, bred in 
ſpoiled, wrinkled feet with narrow heels, are uſually 
ſeated in the inward or weakeſt quarter ; the ſecond, be- 
ſides the uſual ſymptoms of the firſt, infects the griſtle, 


and muſt be extirpated, as in the cure of a quitter-bone. 


9 


: 


the wane of the moon ; that it ſometimes returns once in 
three months; ſometimes once in two months, and in ſome 
not above once in ſix months: that the eyes look fo clear 
when the diſtemper abates, that it is impollible to ſee any 
imperfection in them. But theſe obſervations are very lia- 
ble to exception ; for any one who has the leaſt knowledge 
of the eyes, muſt needs ſee, that when the diſtemper is 
the moſt abated, and the eye the moſt clear, it ſtill ſhews a 
remarkable weakneſs, and upon full trial, the ſight will 
be found defective. Neither could I perceive that the eyes 
were affected by any of the moon's periods, ſo as not to 
vary, unleſs by mere accident. And therefore theſe ob- 


ſervations are neither of any great uſe to the knowledge 
of the diſtemper, nor to lead us into a right method of cu- 
ring it when it happens. 

J have already taken notice, that the ſymptoms which 
appear in the moon-blind horſes, are, for the moſt part, 
no other than the prognoſtics of breeding cataracts. Theſe 
ſymptoms generally make their firſt appearance, when a 
horſe is turned five, coming fix, at which time one eye 
becomes clouded, the eye-lids ſwoln, and very. often ſhut 
up; and, for the moſt part, a thin viſcid water runs from 
the diſeaſed eye, down the cheek, which is generally more 
or leſs in porportion, as the eye and eye-lids happeh to be 
more or leſs ſwelled and inflamed ; and, in ſome conſti- 
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tutions, the inflammation is fo and the humour 
ſo ſharp and corroſive, that it ſcalds and fetches off 
the hair wherever it comes, The veins of the temples 
and under the eye, along the fide of the noſe, are alſo 
turgid and full : others run but little ; nor is the humour 
very ſharp. 

"This diſorder is apt to come and till the cataraQs 
are perfe& and ripe, and then all pain and anguiſh, and 
the ſoreneſs and running of the eyes, go off with blindneſs, 
when the horſe is between ſeven and eight years old, this 
being about the time when moſt horſes are ſpread and come 
to their full growth; ſo that from its firſt appearance to its 
completion, is generally about two years, or two years 
and a half, during which time, ſome horſes have the re- 
turns of the diſorder, not only more frequently than others, 
but the ſymptoms alſo are more ſtrong — violent. In 
ſome the eye is not much diſturbed above a week, when 
it elears up again, and returns to its former ſtate. In ſome 
horſes the eye continues bad a fortnight or three weeks. 
In others a month or longer, before the diſorder goes off; 
and the time of the return, ſo far as I could obſerve in 
many horſes, was always uncertain, and could not be fixed 
to any period of the moon, as many have imagined, be- 
ing ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, according to its 
predominancy, or according to the treatment a horſe meets 
with from his farrier and keeping. Some have their returns 
once within the ſpace of two or three months; ſome within 
the ſpace of four; and, with the greateſt care and pains, the 
diſorder ſeldom keeps off above five months, without arelapſ. 

This is uſually the caſe of thoſe moon-blind horſes, 
which have their eyes ſtrongly infected with a hot ſharp hu- 
mour, that ſhuts them up with ſwelling and inflammation. 
But there is another kind of moon-blindneſs which is alſo 
the forerunner of cataracts, where no humour of weeping 
attends the eye. It is never ſhut up or cloſed, as in the 
caſe above deſcribed, but will now and then look thick and 
troubled, at which time the horſe ſees little, and perhaps 
nothing diſtinctly, Here the eyes always appear ſunk and 
periſhing, though the cataracts do not become ſo ſoon com- 
plete, as in thoſe that are full, and where a humour is pre- 
dominant; nor is it unuſual in this caſe for one eye to 
eſcape, whereby a horſe will retain ſight to guide him, ſo 
as to render him fit for common drudgery. 

The cauſes of this diſtemper are various, and when 
it proceeds from a natural defect in the eyes, it may no 
doubt be hereditary ; but in a horſe that has naturally good 
eyes, and yet turns moon-blind, it is uſually owing to ſek⸗ 
neſs, or ſome other malady that has terminated in the eyes; 
though we ſeldom ſee horſes turn moon-blind and breed 
cataracts, but where the eyes are naturally in fault. Theſe 
eyes arc, for the moſt part, faulty, that are very large and 
prominent, or very flat, ſmall, and ſunk ; both which de- 
fects in the eyes of horſes are liable to blindneſs, though 
they differ in their manner ; and therefore colts, that have 
large eyes, that run abroad, always feed with their heads 
downwards, and are continually expoſed to the ſun in hot 
weather, may eaſily contract an habitual weakneſs in their 
eyes, eſpecially as the blood and juices of all young ani- 
mals are naturally of a viſcid and balſamic texture, and 
thence may be the more eaſily retarded in the veſſels of 
the eye, which are exquiſitely fine. Theſe cauſes pro- 
duce weakneſs and relaxation in the eyes, and this ſtill in- 
creaſes till the blood is in that ſtate, which we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe to continue till a horſe is done ſpreading, 
and turned ſeven, for then the cataracts generally grow 
complete. On the other hand, when the eyes are flat, 
and lie deep within their orbits, the ſurface of the eye be- 
ing alſo flattiſh, the rays of light falling directly upon the 
pupil, and theſe not being ſufficiently refracted, as they are 
in thoſe eyes that are more convex, or of a rounder make, 
muſt needs weaken the eye, affect the optic nerve, and 
conſequently weaken the tone of the muſcles. And, per- 
haps, this may be the reaſon why the eyes periſh and de- 
cay, while the cataracts are growing. 

The ſigns of this diſtemper may, in ſome meaſure, be 
deduced from what has been already obſerved ; viz. ſwell- 
ing and inflammation of the eyes alternately, ſometimes 
one eye, and ſometimes the other, with a running of a 
thin watery ſerum, which is often ſo hot and ſcalding, as 
to fret off the hair, In others the eyes run but little, 
and ſome not at all ; but look deadiſh, ſunk, and periſhing. 
In all moon-blind horſes, the eyes are ſometimes tole- 
rably clear, at other times thick and muddy, of a wheyiſh 
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moon- blind horſe ſees but little, and when he is brought 
out into the light, he takes little notice of any perſon or 
object that is near him, but always looks upwards, with 
his head raiſed, lifts his feet high, and ſets them down with 
fear. Though in this diſtemper the humour ſhifts from one 
eye to the other by turns, and at ſome intervals ſeems to go 
off, yet when the eyes of ſuch horſes are at their beſt, the 
look weak, and with a deadneſs, and when any ſuch hore 
has his head held up, the weakneſs of the muſcles, and of 
the whole eye, is eaſily perceived. 

When this diſtemper happens to horſes that have large 
full eyes, reſembling thoſe of a calf, and when the humour 
continues by long periods, and the returns are, frequent, 
there-is great danger of blindneſs. If the eyes be of a mo- 
derate ſize, well formed, and the periods or returns of the 
diſtemper ſhort ; if the horſe ſees perfectly when the hu- 
mour goes off, and the eyes in thoſe intervals look clear, 
the horſe may recover. When the humour attacks one 
eye without changing to the other, there is alſo hopes of a 
cure, at leaſt, of ſaving one eye. But when the eyes 
look flat and depreſſed, and decay gradually, it is generally 
the forerunner of blindneſs ; for in this caſe the nerves 
and muſcles of the eyes are affected, and the cataracts al- 
ways grow in the progreſs of the diſtemper. Here, how- 
ever, as in the preceding caſe, when the diſtemper ſeizes 
only one 2 the other may he ſometimes ſaved, and 
when this happens, the remaining eye generally grows 
ſtronger when its fellow is gone. But when the diſtem- 
per proceeds from a violent cold, as ſometimes happens, 
whereby we often ſee the eyes ſwoln, and quite ſhut up, 
though the horſe may be threatened with blindneſs by ſe- 
veral returns, yet by good management it may ſometimes 
be prevented, and the eyes recover. Nor does the diſ- 
temper always prove incurable, when the eyes are 
darkened with a yellow cloud, provided the eye be not 
naturally bad, and the above ſymptom of long continuance. 
In all cafes of moon-blindneſs, the moſt promiſing ſigns 
of a recovery are when the attacks come more ſel- 
dom, and their continuance grows ſhorter: or when the 
inflammation and ſwelling in thoſe eyes that are na- 
turally full and large abates. Alſo, when the eyes, that 
looked ſunk and periſhed, grow more plump and full ; 
and when in either the cornea looks clear and trauſ- 
parent, without muddine(s, and the horſe looks more at- 
tentive to his Ways and goes on without much fear or 
ſtartling ; all theſe are promiſing ſigns, and with good 
and careful management he may recover. 

The moſt difficult part ſtill remains to be treated of, 
namely, the method of curing this diſorder, for few 
moon-blind horſes eſcape ; and when it is hereditary, or 
the eyes naturally defeCtive, it is not adviſable for any 
one to be at much expence and trouble to ſave. them, as 
there is great reaſon to fear he will meet with a diſap- 
pointment. We, however, ſometimes ſee moon-blind 
horſes, at leaſt ſuch as have many of the ſame ſymptoms, 
recover and do well, even beyond expectation, 

If the eyes are large, full, ſwoln, and inflamed, the 
horſe ſhould be bled at proper intervals, ſometimes in 
the neck, and ſometimes backward, to make a revulſion. 
But where the eyes appear ſunk or periſhing, bleeding is 
often pernicious. After bleeding, for thoſe that are full 
and run a thin ſharp water, make a ſtrong tinfture of 
roſes in the following manner, 


Take two drams of red-roſe-buds, either freſh or 
dried, infuſe them in half a pint of boiling water 
in the manner of making tea; when it has ſtood 
to be cold, pour off the infuſion, which will be 
of a reddiſh colour. 


In four ounces of this tincture diſſolve half a dram of 
ſugar of lead, and waſh the horſe's eyes, and all over 
his eye-lids, with a piece of ſpongs, or *a clean bir of 
rag, twice a day, If the matter digeſt and thicken, 
which uſually happens before it abates, add to the whole 
quantity of this tincture about two drams of honey 
(which will diſſolve in the fluid, by holding the phial 
near the fire, and ſhaking it) and uſe it as before. Ac 
the ſame time, if the parts near the eye be hot, and the 
veins over the face, and along the fide of the noſe be 
turgid and full, bathe thoſe parts frequently with the beit 
vinegar, verjuice, or vinegar of roſes, till the heat and 
running of the eye abates, the veins fink, and become 


colour, or a duſky yellow ; and when this happens, a 


leſs apparent, and the eye begins to look clear, In the 
mean 
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mean time ſome lenient mild purges may be adminiſtered, | ture at all, as we often find; many moor- blind horſes in 


ſach as the following : | 


Take lenitive eleftary and cream of tartar, of 
each four ounces ; ſyrup of the juice of buck- 
thorn berries, two ounces ;z mix theſe with white 
wine and water, warmed, about a pint, and give 
it faſting. 

Or, 


Take lenitive electary and cream of tartar, of each 
four ounces ; Glauber's purging ſalts, three ounces ; 
the ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, two ounces ; to be 
mixed with white wine and water, or warm 
water-gruel, 


Either of theſe may be given to moon-blind horſes, 
The latter is rather the more mild and cooling, and ex- 
ceeding proper if the horſe be fat and full of blood, and 
will work ſo gently, that it may be repeated twice a 
week, till the eye becomes clear, and attains its uſual 
brightneſs. | 

The horſe ſhould have feeds of ſcalded bran while 
theſe lenitives are given him, and he may have moderate 
exerciſe, or may be made uſe of in any kind of eaſy 
buſineſs ; for theſe draughts, for the molt part, work off in 
about two hours. But as the blood, in all theſe caſes, is 
generally ſizy, and as this diſpoſes young horſes to fre- 
quent returns of the diſtemper, it is therefore neceſſary 
to adminiſter ſuch things as may attenuate the juices, and 
preſerve them in a more fluid ſtate, Theſe are called 
alteratives, becauſe their property is gradually to alter the 
ſtate of the blood. The following has been often uſed, 
in this and many other caſes, with great ſucceſs : 


Take the fineſt ſuccotrine aloes, half an ounce, or 
ſix drams ; cream of tartar half an ounce; freſh 
jallap in fine powder, and falt of tartar, of each 
one dram ; make the whole into a ball, with a 
ſufficient quantity of oil of amber, and roll it in 
liquorice powder. 


One of theſe balls may be given every week, in the 

manner of a common purge, with ſcalded bran, and his 
water milk-warm. The irt day it will work plentifully 
by urine, and the day following both ways; but no more 
than juſt to empty his guts, unleſs when there is a foul- 
neſs, by reafon of a redundant ſlime or greaſe ; when it 
will often work very powerfully two or three days, with- 
out the leaſt diminution of the hotſe's ſtrength, or loſs 
of fleſh. The alterative purges ſhould be continued 
for a month or ſix weeks, and after omitting another 
month to begin again ; in all which time the horſe may 
be kept in any common buſineſs, except hunting, going 
journies, or any other laborious exerciſe. 
In the intervals between the purges it will be proper 
to give him an ounce of crude antimony every day, made 
into a fine impalpable powder, in one of his feeds, 
which may be continued for three months or longer. 
But if the horſe be of value, inſtead of crude antimony, 
he may ave powders compounded of native cinnabar, or 
cinnabar of antimony, and gum guaiacum, equal parts, 
giving him an ounce every day, till he has taken two or 
three pounds; and after an interval of about three 
months, to proceed in the ſame method till the eyes 
look ſtrong and clear, and the horſe ſhews no ſigns 
of blindneſs, or any defect in his ſight of weakneſs in 
his eyes. Several gentlemen have followed this method 
with good ſucceſs, where the eyes have been full, and 
no way periſhed. A pound of guaiacum wood boiled in 
tarce gallons of water till it is reduced to two, is a 
cheap remedy, and may be profitably adminiſtered to 
horſes of ſmall value. le promotes perſpiration, dries up 
Juperfluous humidity, ſtrengthens the ſolids when re- 
laxed, and ſweetens the blood. It may be given a quart 
or two every day, in a horſe's water, and will have a 
good effect to prevent moon-blindneſs, where it is not 
hereditary, nor proceeds from a natural defe& in the 
eye. 

But when the eyes are ſunk and periſhing, and the 
eye-brows are pinched at their inner corners next the 
noſe ; when there is little or no inflamination or run- 
ning, except a more than-ordinary moiſture in the ca- 
runcle, or haw of the eye, or where there is no moiſ- 
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wherever theſe ſymptoms are, a method of cure is re- 
ereht from the preceding. For as we 
ſuppoſe here the nerves of the eye to be affected, and 
the ſupplies of the arterial blood by that means denied; 
therefore, wherever the fault may be, whether originally - 
in the blood or in the nerves, it is neceſſary, in either 
caſe, to adminiſter ſuch things as not only attenuate the 
blood, but may cauſe a greater derivation thereof to the 
eye: ſo that the moſt likely way to ſucceed is by the 
proper uſe of mercurials ; and theſe ſuch as are the moſt 
efficacious, and at the ſame time the moſt ſafe. But firſt 
of all let the horſe have the laſt mentioned purge given 
him by way of preparation, and when the operation is 
_ — will be mild and gentle, the following ball may 
ucceed: . 


Take mercurius dulcis that has been often ſublimed 
and dulcihed, two drams ; make it into a ſmall 
ball, with a ſufficient quantity of conſerve of red 
roſes, and wheat flour, 


Let this ball be given early in the morning faſting, 
and tie up the horſe from eating two or three hours after 
it; then let him have a feed of ſcalded bran, with warm 
water, or warm gruel to drink ; which regimen ought 
to be continued the whole time he is under this courſe 


cold drinkables being ſomewhat unſafe at ſuch a time. 
The mercurial ball may be repeated every other day, in 
the morning, till the horſe has taken three or four, If 
his mouth grows tender, which may pollibly happen, if 
he be not of a pretty ſtrong conſtitution, he mult be fed 
with water-gruel for two or three days, till that ſymp- 
tom weats off. At the ſame time the purge ay be re- 
peated once or twice, and the following eye-water ap- 
plied outwardly to both his eyes, if both be weak and 
diſordered : 


Take crude ſal ammoniac, cleaned from the black 
ſcurf that is uſual on the outſides of the cakes, 
two drams ; diſſolve it in a pint of warm water, or 
the above tincture of roſes ; and add to it a gill of 
ſpirit of wine, or the beſt brandy, thaking them toge- 

ther in a quart bottle, R 


The eyes may be bathed all over with this mixture, 
twice a day, or it may be uſed in the manner of a fomen- 
tation, by wringing cloths out of it, and applying them 
warm over the eyes. This will act as a ſtimulus, and 
may alſo help to thin and rarefy the gummy juices, and 
bring new ſupplies of nouriſhment to the periching eyes. 
At firſt it may cauſe a little ſmarting ; but after uſing it a 
day or two that ſymptom goes off and if the eyes grow 
more plump 2nd full, there will be hopes of a recovery, 
at leaſt of ſaving one eye; and therefore the beſt way 
upon this proſpect is to proceed in the ſame method, 
after a month's interval, and ſo on, as you find encou- 
ragement. And in all the intervals, the powders men- 
tioned above ſhould be given in all his feeds, or the dococ- 
tion of guaiacum in his water. 

Some take up the eye veins to prevent blindneſs, but with- 
out diftinction, whether the eyes are full with redundant 
humours, or ſunk and periſhing. In the latter caſe the tak- 
ing up the veins may poſlibly be of ſervice, becauſe by that 
means the eyes may be better ſupplied with its proper nu- 
tritive juices ; but this too is uncertain, becauſe the fault 
may be in the nerves, or the diſtemper may proceed from 
ſome original configuration of the eye, which may be de- 
fecti ve, and then ſuch operations are like to prove fruitleſs, 
But the taking up the veins where the eyes are full, muſt, 
for the moſt part, prove hurtful, by cutting the channels 
which ſhould convey the blood and juices from thence in 
the courſe of circulation, and conſequently increaſe the diſ- 
temper, inſtead of abating it. In this caſe the taking up 
the arteries might be of ſome ſervice ; but this is an ope- 
ration that only perſons well ſkilled in the anatomy of 
a horſe, ſhould preſume to undertake, and in the end 
might perhaps be uncertain. i 

he cutting out the haw is another operation uſually per- 
formed on moon-blind horſes, "The haw is a ſwelling or 
ſpongineſs of the caruncle or fleſhy ſubſtance in the inner 
corner of the eye next the noſe, —1 when it is ſoaked with 
too 


of mercurial and purging phyſic; cold water and other 
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too much moiſture and humidity it ſwells and turns ſpongy. 


The membrane to which it adheres alſo grows thick, and 
ſpreads itſelf ſo as to cover a conſidergþle part of the eye, 
but ſeldom reaches ſo far as to cover any part of the pupil. 
The ligament which runs along the verge of this membrane 
becomes horny; and when it riſes to this ſtate, it compreſ- 
ſes the eye-ball like a hoop, and by its continual preſſure 


cauſes conſtant pain, and increaſes all thoſe bad ſymptoms 


that are the fore-runners of blindneſs. Haws grow ſome- 
times in eyes that are not naturally bad, after colds and ſur- 
feits ; but moon-blind horſes are {dom without them; and 
wherever this ſymptom appears, that the haws grow large 
and ſpongy, and derive a drain of humours upon the eye, 
the operation becomes neceſſary, and is performed by tak- 
ing hold of the membrane with a ſmall hook, and _—_— 
oft ſo much of the caruncle as looks moiſt and ſpongy, wi 
part of the membrane and griſtle that cauſe a preſſure on 
the eye. When this operation is well performed, it does 
great ſervice, and often recovers horſes that are not ſubject 
to cataracts ; and even in this caſe it makes the eyes look 
ſomething better, and helps to protract the blindneſs, but 
will not prevent it when it is hereditary. This is an eaſy 
operation, and what almoſt every farrier pretends to; but 
they are apt to cut off too much of this ſubſtance, and by 
that means weaken the eye, and forward the blindneſs, in- 
ſtead of preventing it. The proper application after cutting 
out the haw, is honey of roſes, or rather tincture of roſes, 
with a little honey diſſolved in it. But if the eye conti- 
nues ſtill to abound with moiſture, after the haw is extir- 
ry and threatens a freſh fungus, the caſe may be deemed 
and then it will be * to blow into it a ſmall 

quantity of burnt alum and fine loaf-ſugar; and in ſome 
caſes it may be touched with the blue vitriol-ſtone, or the 
lunar cauſtic ; but theſe violent ſymptoms ſeldom happen, 
and when they do, we may ſuppoſe the blood to have a very 
bad diſpoſition : fo that it will be hardly worth while to at- 
tempt a cure, conſidering both the length of time, and the 
i <1 ſucceſs. Gibſon on the Diſeaſes of Horſes, 
vol. I. p. 326. 
BLIN NESS in Horſes, may be thus diſcerned : the 
walk, or ſtep of a blind horſe, is always uncertain and un- 
equal : ſo that he dares not ſet down his feet boldly, when 
led in one's hand: but if the ſame horſe be mounted by an 
expert horſeman, and the horſe himſelf be a horſe of mettle, 
then the fear of the ſpurs will make him go reſolutely and 
freely, ſo that his blindneſs can hardly be perceived, 

Another mark by which you may know a hoiſe that has 
loft his ſight, is, that when he hears any body enter the 
ſtable, he will prick up his cars, and move them backwards 
and forwards ; the reaſon is, that a vigorous horſe having 
loſt his ſight, miſtruſts every thing, and is continually in 
alarm at the leaft noiſe he hears. 

BLINDNEss, a want of ſight. The ſheep in ſome parts 
of Wiltſhire are troubled with a blindneſs, and are cured by 


anointing their eyes with gooſe- dung. Life's Huſbandry, 


vol. II. p. 212. 
BLISTERING ointment, a name given by farriers for 
a ſort of charge or. plaſter for raiſing a bliſter in horſes. 


There are various preſcriptions for making this ointment, 
but the following is equal to any yet known : 


Take nerve and marſhmallow ointment, of each two 
ounces z quickſilver one ounce, thoroughly broke with 
an ounce of Venice turpentine ; Spaniſh-flies pow- 
dered, a dram and a half ; ſublimate, one dram ; oil of 
origanum, two drams. 


BLOOD, a red liquor circulating through the veins, 
arteries, and other veſſels of animal bodies ; and ſerving for 
the ſupport of life, and nouriſhment of all their parts. 

Blood is an excellent manure for almoſt any fort of ſoil. 

Mr. Evelyn tells us, that after the battle of Bagnam · fields, 

in Devonſhire (where lord Hopton obtained a — victo- 
ry) the blood of the ſlain fertilized the land, which had 
been ſown with corn a little while before, to ſuch a degree, 
that moſt of the wheat-ſtalks of the enſuing crop bore two, 
three, four, nay ſeven, and ſome even fourteen ears; a 
thing almoſt incredible. The owner of the land ſeeing 
how miſerably it had been trodden down, thought of re- 
ſowing it; but was diſſuaded from that deſign (perhaps to 
make the experiment) and had the above-mentioned ſur- 
priſing crop. The huſbandman ſhould, therefore, be care- 
ful to procure the offals of the ſhambles, where they are to 
be had, as they will prove an excellent manure, 


BLO 


Bloop, a di in the backs of cattle, which will 
make a beaſt go as if he drew his head aſide, or after him. 
In order to cure it, you ſhould ſlit the length of two points 
under his tail, and let him bleed well z but if he bleeds too 
much, bind his tail next the body, and then bind ſalt and 
netttes bruiſed into it. : 

Brood, ebullition of the. A diſeaſe in horſes which 
proceeds from want of exerciſe, and gives riſe to outward 
ſwellings, frequently miſtaken for the farcin. 

Broop- running Iich, happens to a horſe by the inflam . 
mation of the blood, being overheated by hard riding or 
other hard labour, yet gets between the ſkin and the ſh, 
and makes a horſe to rub, ſcrub, and bite himſelf; which 
if let alone too long will turn to a mange ; beſides the ge- 
neral ones of bleeding in the neck-vein, ſcraping him, and 
other things, are various. 

BLooD-/hetten eyes in horſes. In all inflammations of the 
eyes, whether from external or internal cauſes, bleed im- 
mediately, according to the ſtrength of the horſe ; purge 
once every week, and on the days that purges are not ope- 
rating, let diuretics be given, ſuch as nitre, to two or thte: 
ounces a-day, in maſhes of bran, The diet, if in the 
houſe, ſhould be maſhes of bran, or ſcalded barley ; and, 
while the inflammation is conſiderable, hay, oats, and all 


hard meat which requires chewing, ſhould be avoided ; 


hard labour, and ſometimes hanging down the head to graze, 
is hurtful. | 

Dip a doffil of lint, or a very ſoft ſponge, in the follow- 
ing eye-water, and waſh the eye-lid with it two or three 
times a-day; and, if opportunity favours, ſqueeze the 
ſponge ſo as a few drops may run into the eye each time 
you bathe it: | 

Take of red-roſe leaves dried, two drachms infuſe them 
in half a pint of boiling water, -until it is cold ; then add 
to the ſtrained liquor, twenty grains of ſugar of lead. 

When the inflammation 1s nearly gone, the following 
will be the moſt proper for compleating the cure; as it not 
only repels the humours, but greatly ſtrengthens the veſſels 
all 


o. 

Take of white vitriol, half an ounce; ſugar of lead, one 
drachm ; diffolve them in a pint of pure water. 

If the inflammation is very conſiderable, and the veins on 
the inſide the eye-lid are very full, much relief is given by 
opening one of the moſt turgid of them with a lancet. 

If there is much ſwelling, as frequently happens after 
blows, bites, &c. a poultice of ſcalded bran, or the crum 
of white bread boiled, muſt be applied, and renewed as of- 
ten as it cools, , 

Sometimes, from the violence of the inflammation, the 
coats of the eye loſe their natural tranſparency, and turn 
white, or of a colour: in conſequence of this, the 
ſight is greatly diminiſhed, if not totally obſtructed : but 
ſometimes a white bliſter forms itſelf on the cornea, as 
large as a grape : this _ relieves, and when it breaks, 
the cure is ſpeedily effected. 

In groſs habits, and where there ſeems to be naturally a 
weakneſs in the eyes, diſpoſing to this diſeaſe, recourſe is 
ſometimes had to rowelling, with conſiderable advan- 


e. 

* may not be amiſs to give in this place a caution againſt 
the uſe of powders in eye- waters; for, in the ſtate of inflam- 
mation, the eye is very tender, and the fineſt powder will 
irritate it, occaſion more or leſs pain; therefore, me- 
dicines that admit of ſolution, are the only proper ones in 
theſe caſes. 

BLoop-letting, See the article BLEEDING. 

BLooD-/pavin, a ſwelling and dilatation of the vein that 
runs along the inſide of the hock, forming a little ſoft ſwell- 
ing in the hollow part, and is often attended with a weak - 
neſs and lameneſs of the hock. 

The cure ſhould be firſt attempted by bathing the part 
twice a day with vinegar or verjuice ; or fomented with a 
decoction of oak-bark, pomegranate, and alum, boiled in 
verjuice, binding over it, with a roller, a woollen cloth 
ſ in the ſame, which will contribute 22 to 
ſtrengthen all weakneſſes of the joints, and, if early applied, 
will frequently remove the diſorder: but if by theſe means 
the vein is not reduced to its uſual dimenſions, the ſkin 
ſhould be opened, and the vein tied with a crooked needle 
and waxed thread paſſed underneath it, both above and be- 
low the ſwelling, and the turgid part ſuffered to digeſt away 
with the ligatures : for this purpoſe the wound may be daily 
dreſſed with turpentine, honey, and ſpirit of wine, incor- 
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BLOSSOM, a general name for the flower of plants, | 


but more eſpecially of fruit-trees. Sce ORcHarDs. 
BLoss0M, or peach-coloured horſe, is one that has 
white hairs intermixed all over with ſorrel and bay hairs. 
Such horſes are ſo inſenſible and hard, both in the mouth 
and in the flanks, that they are ſcarce valued : beſides that, 
they are apt to turn blind. 
BLO MILE, ſkimmed, or floten-milk : that from 
whence the cream is blown off. 
BLOWN, ſwelled or hoved. See the article Hovep. 
BLUE-BALL, a name given to the cone-wheat in So- 
merſetſhire, from the dark colour on the edge of the huſks 
of the chaff, which cover each grain, and the falling off of 
the awms when ripe ; ſome of the ears having awms, and 
others none. See the article Cont-WHEAT, 
BLUE-BOTTLE, knapweed, matfellon, or centaury, 
the name of a weed abounding in many corn lands, flow- 


_ in July, and ripening its ſeeds in autumn, 
| r 


. Miller ſays the corn blue-bottle is an annual plant 
but Mr. Ray and Mr. Liſle think its root is perennial; be- 
cauſe, as the latter obſerves, it not only puts forth new 
buds every ſummer at the root for the growth of the next 
year, but ſeems alſo not to ſeed early enough, before the 
corn is cut, to propagate itſelf by its ſeed in =; ala in 
which it moſt abounds, eſpecially in a gravelly ſoll. 

BLYME, the ſame with bleyme. Sce BLEYME. 

BOAR, the male ſwine. See the article Hos. 

BODY of a horſe, the material part or ſubſtance of 
a hojſe, uſually called his carcaſe. See the article CaR- 
CASE. 

BOG, properly ſignifies a quagmire, covered indeed 
with graſs, but not ſolid enough to ſupport the body; in 
which ſenſe it differs from moors or fens only as a part from 
the whole. See the articles Mook and FEN. 

Mr. King, in his account of the bogs in Ireland, pub- 
liſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Numb. 170, im- 
putes the true cauſe of them to want of induſtry. 

« The ſprings, ſays he, with which Ireland abounds, are 
generally dry, or near dry in the ſummer time, and graſs 
and weeds grow thick about the places where they burſt out. 
In the winter, they ſwell, run, and ſoften, and looſen all 
the earth about them. The ſward or ſcurf of the earth, 
which conſiſts of the roots of graſs, being lifted up and 
made fuzzy by the water in- the winter, as I have ſeen it 
lifted up a foot or two at the head of ſome ſprings, is dried 
in the (pring, and does not fall together, but withers in a 
tuft, through which ariſes new graſs; which is alſo lifted 
up the next winter. By this means the ſpring is more and 
more ſtopt, and the ſcurf grows thicker and thicker, till at 


firſt it makes that which we call a quaking-bog ; and as it 


grows higher and drier, and the roots of the graſs and 
other vegetables become more putrid, together with the 
mud and ſlime of the water, it acquires a blackneſs, and 
grows into that which we call a turt-bog. I believe that 
when the vegetables rot, the ſaline particles are generally 
waſhed away with the water, as being apt to be diluted in 
it. The oily or ſulphureous, are thoſe which chiefly re- 
main, and ſwim on the water; and this is that which gives 
turf its inflammability. 

« I muſt confeſs, that there are quaking-bogs cauſed 
otherwiſe, When a ſtream or ſpring runs through a flat, 
the paſſage, if not tended, fills with weeds in ſummer, trees 
fall . it, and dam it up: then, in 1 0 the water 
ſtagnates farther every year, till the whole flat is covered. 


Afterwards, a coarſer kind of graſs ſhoots up, peculiar to 


theſe bogs. This graſs grows in tufts, its roots conſoli- 
date together, and its height increaſes every year; inſo- 
much that I have ſeen it as tall as a man. 

« This graſs rots in winter, and falls on the tufts, and 
with it the feed, which ſprings up the next year, and ſo ſtill 
makes an addition, Sometimes the tops of flags and graſs 
are interwoven on the ſurface of the water, and this be-. 
comes by degrees thicker, till it lies like a cover on the 
water: then herbs take root in it, and by the matting of 
their roots it becomes very ſtrong, ſo as to bear a man. [ 
have gone on bogs which would riſe before and behind, and 
ſink where I ſtood, to a conſiderable depth; under which 


was clear water, 


As a farther proof that want of induſtry is the princi- 
pal cauſe of daß Mr. King obſerves, that the higheſt 
mountains in Ireland being full of ſprings, and uninhabited, 


are over-run with bogs, as well as the plains, becauſe no 
cate is taken to clear the ſprings, 


. 
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& Ireland, continues he, abounds in moſs more than, 1. 
believe, any other kingdom. This moſs is of divers kinds; 
and that which grows in bogs is remarkable. The light 
fpongy turf is nothing but a congeries of the threads of this 
moſs, as I have already obſerved, before it be ſufficiently 
rotten. The turf then looks white, and is light. I have 
ſeen it in ſuch quantities, and ſo tough, that the turf-ſpades 
could not cut it, In the north of Ireland, they call it old- 
wives tow, being not much unlike flax. The turf-holes, 
in time, grow up with it again; and all the little eres 
in bogs are generally filled with it. To this I chiefly im- 
pute the red or wi Ear ; and from the ſame cauſe even the 
hardened turf, when broken, is ſtringy; though there 
plainly appear in it parts of other alu 'P and I am al- 
moſt, from ſome obſervations, tempted to believe, that the 
ſeed of this bog-moſs begets heath, when it falls on dry and 
parched ground. However, the moſs is ſo fuzzy and quick- 
growing a vegetable, that it greatly ſtops the ſpring, and 
contributes to thicken the ſcurf, eſpecially in red bo 

where I remember to have obſerved this moſt particulacly:” 

A flat ſpot of ground lower than the level of an adjoin- 
ing river or lake, may alſo give riſe to a bog; for when 
that part is filled up by the lime and earth- brought from 
the ſurrounding grounds, and the rotten plants and animals, 
which are buried in it, have choaked it up, it will become 
a bog; and then the water will continue to flow into it 
from the river or lake, eſpecially when either of theſe is 
ſwelled by a fall of rain, or melting of ſnow. Theſe wa- 
ters may alſo ſometimes have this effect, without a com- 
munication above ground, by ſoaking through a ſandy os 
gravelly ſoil. 

Another cauſe of bogs have frequently ariſen from the 
fall of a number of trees, which, being neglected, have ne- 
ceſlarily occaſioned a ſtagnation of the water brought down 
from higher grounds; ſo that the earth and other ſoil con- 
veyed with it, have of courſe remained among the fallen 
wood, and given birth to a moſſy ground, which, it is plain 
from hence, is not an original ſoil. Coarſe graſs, and weeds 
which cattle will not eat, ſpring up in theſe places, and die 
there, after ſhedding their ſeeds, which, being prevented 
from rotting by the bituminous acid in the moſly water, 
produce new plants; ſo that, this being repeated every year, 
an annual addition is made to the depth of the moſs. 

Bos, draining of. Among the many and great incon- 
veniences which neceſſarily ariſe from bogs, Mr. King 
mentions the following, as cogent reaſons why every en- 
deavour ſhould be uſed to bring them, firſt to a leſs hurtful 
ſtate, and afterwards to a condition in which they may be 
of ſervice to mankind. | 

« The fineſt and ſmootheſt plains, which generally 

eat 


a 


ſhould be meadows, are often covered with uſeleſs, too 

ten with really 3 Theſe bogs are a gr 
deſtruction to cattle, the chief commodity of Ireland. In 
the ſpring time, when the cattle are weak and hungry, the 
edges of the bogs are commonly cloathed with graſs, and 
the beaſts, in venturing to get it, fall into pits or ſloughs, 
where they are either drowned, or, if they ate found, hurt, 
and often maimed, in the pulling out. The fogs and va- 
pours which ariſe from theſe places are commonly putrid, 
and very unwholeſome : for the rain which falls on them, 
ſtagnating upon their ſurface, and in their -hollows, than 
which there is hardly any ſubſtance, equally ſoft, more im- 
penetrable by water, corrupts there, and is exhaled by the 
ſun ; ſo that, very little of it running off, it muſt of neceſ- 
ſity affect the air. They corrupt other water, both in its 
colour and taſte: for the water which ſtands in the pits, or 
lies on the ſurface of the bog, is tinctured by the reddiſh- 
black colour of the turf; and when a ſhower comes, ſo as 
to make theſe pits overflow, the water which runs from 
them tinges all it meets, and gives its colour and ſtench 
even to many rivers. The only advantage derived from 
any bog, is turf for fuel. It makes a tolerable ſweet fire, 
in the common way of uſing it: and is, when charred, 
perhaps the ſweeteſt and wholeſomeſt thing that can be 
burnt, fitter for a chamber, and for conſumptive people, 
than either wood or coal, 

6 All the inconveniences of our bogs, continues Mr. 
King, may be remedied, and they may be made uſeful to us, 
by draining : for I never obſerved one bog without a fall 
ſufficient to drain it, nor do I believe there is any. The 
great objection againſt this improvement is the expence : 
in which I cannot but think the people are often terrified 
without ſufficient cauſe, One trench. will drain many 
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acres in quaking-bogs, which, when dry, are generally 


meadow, or the beſt grazing ground. Every red bog has 


about it a deep, marſhy, floughy ground, which is called. 


the bounds of the bog. A deep trench round ſuch a bog 
keeps out cattle, and turns the bounds into good meadow. 
I remember a red bog of fixty acres, which a er ere 
reduced to a good grazing ground, worth three ſhillings an 
acre, for twenty-five pounds; which is leſs than three 
years purchaſe. In all improvements of this kind, | ma" 
men ſhould conſider, that what they lay out, goes by de- 
grees, ſo that they ſcarcely feel it; that it goes among their 
tenants, whom it helps to enable to pay their rent; that 
they do a work of charity in employing the poor ; and that 
they at the fame time contribute to both the ornament and 
general profit of the kingdom. 

« The deep trench before-mentioned, round a red bog, 
not only drains and improves the bounds of the bog, as I 
ſaid before, but goes a great way towards drying the bog 
itſelf, It ſerves Fikewiſe as a common fink, into which all 
the drains vent themſelves, "Theſe drains ſhould be cut ſo 
as to croſs the little ſloughs that run in the bog. The firſt 
drains ſhould not be above two or three feet deep, or wide : 
for the bog is ſo ſoft, that deep trenches will not ſtand, but 
fill up again. When the ſurface of the bog is cut in little 
trenches, ſuppoſe at twenty, thirty, or forty perches diſtance, 
it will foon be ſo dried that cattle may graze on it all the 
ſummer. A year or two after this, by which time the bog 
will ſomewhat dry towards the ſurface, the drains may be 
made ſix feet wide, and as deep as the ſoftneſs of the bog 
will permit. This will certainly make the bog uſeful for 
grazing z and at the end of another year or two, an attempt 
may be made to cut one or two of the trenches down to 
the bottom of the bog; for till that be done, I do not 
reckon the bog ſecured. A gentleman may oblige all his 
tenants to cut their turf in thefe trenches, and likewiſe 
have his own cut there.” Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
Numb. 170. { 

Small bers may be turned to very good account by 
planting them with oſiers, willows, and alders : but where 
the extent is conſiderable, this object becomes of too little 
conſequence. Draining will be however neceſſary before they 
can be improved any other way : as a previous ſtep towards 
which, it will be neceſlary to examine from whence their 
too great quantity of water ariſes, and what retains it. When 
the cauſes are known, their effects will be the more eaſily 
removed, | 

The ſources from whence the too great quantity of wa 
ter proceeds, may either- be without or within the bog. 
This is eaſily diſcovered by the greater quantity of water 
in one place than in another, and obſerving that the water 
ſpreads from thence, even under the ſurface, as through a 

nge. - 

J the water from without comes from neighbouring 
ounds, it is uſually kept off by a ſurrounding ditch, made 
rge enough to contain the quantity that may at any time 

flow down, and by extending that ditch to the moſt conve- 

nient outlet, according to the declivity of the ground, If 

the bed of gravel or ſand through which the ſprings within 

the bay run, be cut quite through, the ſource of thoſe 

ſprings will certainly be deſtroyed ; and if that bed be only 
ned in digging this ſurrounding ditch, the water will fo 

readily diſcharge itſelf thereby, that the ſprings will probably 
dried up. 

whe Go drain be made in the bog itſelf, an exact level 

of the ground ſhould be taken; and when the too great 

moiſture proceeds from a gy ſprings within the bog, 

a large ditch ſhould be made, beginning at the loweſt part 

of the bog, where an outlet can be had, and continued from 

thence to the ſpring.. If the bog be firm enough to bear it, 


this ditch ſhould be dug down to the very bottom of the bed 


on which the peat or moſs is formed, which, in caſe of ſprings, 
is always gravel or ſand: for otherwiſe the water would force 
itſelf a ſize in another part, and ſo make it neceſlary to ex- 
tend the ditch thither. If there be more ſprings than one, the 
main ditch mult be extended to each of them. In all caſes, the 
ſureſt way is to dig the ditch, where it can be done, at leaſt a 
foot deeper than the ſpring lies. Between the principal 
ditches cut in the bog, there ſhould be ſmaller, emptying 
themſelves into thoſe larger, to carry off the remnant of ſtag - 
nating water, and to preſerve the ſurface dry. Care ſhould 
be taken not to lay the earth dug out of any of theſe ditches 
to.» near their ſides, leſt its weight ſhould make them fall in. 

Bogs are geuecally higher than the land mo them, and 
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higheſt in the middle; the chief ſprings that cauſe them 
being generally about the middle, from whence they extend 
by degrees, and puff up the earth in ſuch a manner, that 
perſons are often apt to think the ſpring lies deeper than 
they really do. A ſure way to know whether the ditch be 
deeper than the ſpring, is to obſerve whether the water 
comes in at its bottom, or through the ſides. The width 
of the main ditch ſhould be proportioned to its depth; and 
both will, in a great meaſure, depend upon the quantity of 
water neceſſary to be drained. In general it ſhould widen 
progreſſively from its head to its outlet, becauſe the quanti- 
ty of water in it will be conſtantly increaſed. The ſides of the 
ditch ſhould always be dug either more or leſs ſloping, ac- 
cording to the foil. If the ground be very looſe and light, 
and conſequently "ay liable to fall in, it will ſometimes be 
neceſſary to make a ſlope ſo great, that the top of the ditch 
will be four times as wide as its bottom, If the ſoil be 
ſtiffer, the lope may be leſs ; but no ditch ſhould ever be 
dug quite perpendicular, . 

Ti a deep trench be cut through a bog, the original 
ſpring will be found, vaſt quantities of water will iſſue from 
it, and the bog will ſubſide. Mr. King ſays that he was 
informed that the bog at Caſtle-Forbes, where this was 
done, ſubſided thirty feet, a fall which ſeemed indeed incre- 
dible : but he found by computation that it could not be 
leſs than fifteen. : 

Mr. Elliot's contrivance for draining a bog, or what he 
calls a thaking meadow, containing about forty acres, de- 
ſerves to be mentioned, for the ſingularity as well as the 
uſefulneſs of the invention. The ſurface of this ground, 
over-run with cranberry vines and wild graſs, ſeemed to 
be only a ſward of their roots laid over a pappy mud, and 
was deemed fo poor that nobody would rent it. At the or- 
dinary outlet of this meadow, there was a ſufficient fall, 
but very rocky, ſo that it was neceſſary to dig four or five 
feet to take advantage of it. In March, when this gen- 
tleman went to make the outlet drain, the torrent of water 
was ſo great, that nothing could be done in the uſual way. 
He therefore ordered a tree to be felled acrofs the brook, 
and pieces of plank, the upper ends of which reſted againſt 
the tree, to be driven down aflant into the mud. Ihe 
chinks and crevices of theſe planks were then cloſcly ſtop- 
ped with tow, by which means the water was ſhut into the 
meadow. The trench or main ditch was then worked at 
in the day, and the water let out at night, till the drain was 
completed, When the weather grew ſufficiently warm, 
and the meadow was a little ſettled, croſs ditches were cut, 
one on each fide, and another in the middle, and, fo far as 
they extended, the meadow ſoon became firm and dry, 
« Some, adds Mr. Elliot, are deterred from ſuch an under- 
taking as that of draining their land, by reaſon of the great 
charge. They terrify themſelves without reaſon. When I 
was about to cut my main drain, fome thought it impoſſible 
others, that it would coſt, at leaſt, an hundred pounds. The 
place was full of rocks, ſome of which we dug up, others 
were broken with ſteel wedges, and others were blown up 
with powder. The whole expence did not exceed twenty 
pounds.” Ea I. on Field 2 Fa * 

When the ditches and trenches are finiſhed, great care 
muſt be taken to keep them in good and laſting condition, 
leſt all the labour beſtowed upon them ſhould be loſt. 

There are different ways of doing this. If the ditches . 
are left open, they muſt be well cleanſed from weeds and 
mud, twice every year, once in the ſpring, and once in the 
autumn. It will alſo be right to drive in * ſpace to ſpace, 
along the inſide of their banks, ſtrong ſtakes of oak or al- 
der, to ſtrengthen them, and keep them from falling in. 
Willows, which delight in a watery ſoil, may be advanta- 
geouſly planted upon theſe banks, which their roots will 
help to keep up and bind. 

If a bog be ſo entirely ſurrounded with high grounds, as 
not to have any declivity whatever, by the help of which its 
waters may be drained off, ditches muſt then be dug round 
it to receive the water from the neighbouring hills, and a 
very large pond muſt be made in the middle or loweſt part 
of the bog itſelf, for its waters to run into; to facilitate 
which, large trenches ſhould be cut from the ſurroundin 
ditches to this pond, and channels communicating wit 
theſe trenches acroſs different parts of the bog. The num- 
ber and fize of which will depend on the greater or leſs 
wetneſs of the ground. When the water is thus collected, 
engines muſt be uſed to raiſe it to a proper height for a 
channel to carry it off, The reader will find a deſcription 


| of 
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of ſeveral new and uſeful engines of this kind under the ar- 

ticle, DRAIN iN MACHINES. 
Improuement of drained BoGs. The moſt laſting and 

molt perfect improvement of bogs, is effected by paring off 


their ſurface and burning it. See the articles Moor and 
BURNBAKING. In ordef to this the bogs ſhould be level- 
led ; and whatever earth remains unemployed in filling up 
hollows, ſhould be burnt together with that taken out of 
the ditches, unleſs the latter has been already carried off for 


BOG 


ing oil. One or two ploughings will then prepare it for 4 
crop of wheat, After this is taken off, and the ſtubble 
turned down or burnt, white clover and graſs- ſeed from up- 
land paſtures ſhould be {owed, and the ground ſhould then 
be laid down for a laſting meadow ; or, if turneps are ſow- 
ed, or cabbages planted; in the autumn, theſe, in the ſpring, 
wa be N e by barley, with which the graſs-ſeeds may 
e IOWeuy, 


When; either through neceſſity, for want of other arable 


fuel. The greater quantity of athes there is, the greater land, or out of choice, the farmer intends to continue plough- 
will be the improvement of the ſoil itſelf, and the more will | ing his improved bog, the ſurface muſt be raiſed in ridges, 
the earth brought upon it be benefited. The fire on the and the farther management of it may be like that of moſt 


ſurface of the moſs, exhales a very conſiderable part of the 


bituminous acid of this ſoil, and the fixed alkaline ſalt, al- 


ways found in ſome proportion in the afhes, corrects or 
neutralizes it, ſo that no inconvenience ariſes irom it after- | (tuff, than from any fort of grain. 


wards, if the ground be kept dry, as it ought to be. The 


fire ſhould not be fierce, but rather ſmothered. 


covering that can be deſired. If a clay lies under the bog, 
it muſt be prepared before it is ſpread in the manner di- 
rected under the article ComposrT, excepting only that 
the quantity of other ſubſtances mixed with it, ſuch as 
dung, &c. need not be fo great in this caſe becauſe the 
aſhes, and the bog itſelf, will greatly aſſiſt in opening t''e 
body of the clay. If a loamy earth be near at hand, it wil! 


iſland in my river. 


other ploughed grounds; 


If a foil of this kind happens to be ſituated near a town, 


a greater profis will accrue from . planting it with garden 
Beans, peaſe, cabbages, 
potatoes, turneps, carrots, &c. thrive exceeding well in 


ſuch earth as this, as the marquis of Turbilly experienced 
When the bog is pared, and the clods are collected to 


dry, the farmer muſt prepare earth to cover the ſurface. | 
arle, which is often found under bogs, preſents the beſt 


to his entire ſatisfaction, 

« I received, fays he, from Straſburg, in the year 17 55, 
ſome ſecd of the large hard cabbage; which was immediately 
ſowed in my garden, from whence it was afterwards tran{- 
planted into a bog, which I had drained and cleared. "This 
ſpot contains about an acre of ground, and forms a kind of 
It had been pared and burnt ; but 
never received any other manure than the aſhes produced 


by that burning: no ſort of dung having ever been laid up- 
om it, 
perhaps be leſs expenſive to the farmer to bring ſuch earth to 


The whole of it was planted with this kind of cab- 
bage, excepting only a corner, where a few carrots, par- 


cover the bog, than it will be to dig and prepare the clay. | ſnips, and beet-roots all of which grew to a prodigious ſize, 
But of whatever kind the earth be, which is laid upon the and proved exceeding good, were ſet out of curioſity. 
bog, the quantity thould: always be ſufficient to cover its | Theſe eabbages throve wonderfully, ſeveral of them weigh- 
whole ſurface four, five, or ſix inches deep, according to the ing forty pounds a-piece, were well taited, and very whole- 
ſtiffneſs of the ſoil ſo brought. Thus four inches ot clay, | ſome, though ſome of the country people , poſitive 
when mixed with the aſhes, and a due quantity of the earta | that they and the other pot-herbs would be hurtful, un- 
of the bog itſelf, will give a depth of covering mould equal | healthy food, as, ſaid they, all plants are during the firſt 
to what ſix inches of loam will do, when likewiſ: mixed in year of their growth in new drained bogs. 

3 to its quality. If the bog be intended for arable „ Theſe people pretended to have experienced this in 
and, the depth of the covering earth ſhould be greater ; be- | other places; but not finding it fo here, I aſcribed the ef- 
cauſe all kinds of grain, eſpecially wheat, require art leaſt a | fe& they talked of to ſome pernicious quality in the ſoil ; 
foot depth of good mould to extend their roots in, before for I was very ſure, that the violent operation of the fire 
they come to any cold or tenacious ſubſtance like peat or | which mine had undergone, had not lett any bad property 
clay. The covering, therefore, of clay or marle ſhould be in the earth. During the reſt of the ſummer, and the au- 
in this caſe, {ix or ſeven inches thick, and that of loam eight | tumn, ſome of the neighbouring peaſants, whom I hired 


or nine inches. for the purpoſe, carried this great quantity of cabbages to 
As ſoon as the ſurface is burnt, its aſhes ſhould be ſpread 


and mixed with the additional covering, whieh will then 


be fit for the farmer's purpoſe, whether for corn or graſs. 
If the extent of the bog intended to be improved be conſi- 
derable, it ſhould be = iſable, by means of a ſluice, to fill 
the ditches contiguous to the ſpot which is to be covered, 
and to bring the earth in barges, or flat- bottomed boats, 
kept on purpoſe to tranſport the neceſſary manures, and the 
produce of the ground. By this means a ſaving will be made 
of the ſurface otherwiſe neceſſary for cart-ways. Beſides, 
this ſoil, eſpecially, when newly trained, does not well bear 
heavy carriages ; a circumſtance which renders it needleſs 
to obſerve, that broad wheels are always the molt proper, 
when any mutt be uſed upon ſuch land. 

The bog being covered with a proportion of earth, the 


the markets of three different towns, about fix miles off: 
there they ſold them ; and the accounts which they gave 
me of their produce amounted in all to eight hundred and 
fifty livres, that is thirty-ſeven pounds, three ſhillings, and 
nine pence. The wages of theſe men and the expence of 
carriage, amounted to about half this ſum ; which being de- 
ducted, my acre of bog produced clear four hundred and 
twenty-five livres, that is, eighteen pounds, eleven ſhillings, 
and ten-pence halfpenny, with which I was the better ſa- 
tisfied, as the cultivating of it had coſt me but little. The 


foil being light, was eaſily turned up, though fat; and I 


had drained off the water without difficulty, by means of a 
ſlope which happened to be properly ſituated. I never had 


been offered above a crown a year for this marſhy land, 


which was quite a ſhaking-bog, and often overflowed. 
When drained, its ſurface funk a foot lower than before. 
So great a produce, from ſo ſmall a ſpot of ground, of which 
which always lie flat, renders them unfit for continued til- | no one knew the goodneſs, ſhews what vait riches are hid 
lage; and their mould becomes ſo looſe, by frequent plough- | beneath the ſeveral bogs in this kingdom. They are not, 
ing, that it does not afford ſufficient ſtability to the roots of | however, all like this, which chanced to be a very fertile 
corn. For this reaſon, barley, oats,. and rye, do better 


huſbandman muſt next determine to what laſting purpoſe he 
can beſt apply it. The too great moiſture of theſe ſoils, 


here than wheat, which requires a firmer footing : but nei- 
ther of them ſhould ever be ſowed thick ; becaule the fruit- 
fulneſs of the foil will always make up in the ſize of the 

lants, what ſome might think wanting in their number. 

he moſt beneficial method of employing this ſort of land 
is, undoubtedly, by converting it into meadow ; becauſe, 
when thus prepared, and not injudiciouſly exhauſted b 
crops of corn, it will yield great quantities of excellent 
2 It is, however, uſual to begin with ſowing ſome 

ind of grainson this prepared 9 to indemnify the 
farmer by the plentiful crop which it generally yields; ſuch, 
indeed, as ſometimes defrays at once the whole expence of 
the improvement. Perhaps the moſt profitable method may 
be, to ſow it in the autumn with rape, the leaves of which, 
ſhading the ſurface in hot weather, and rotting in the win- 
ter, contribute greatly to mellow the earth: the ſtrong 
roots of this plant open the ſoil; its aſhes enrich it, when 
burnt, and its ſeed brings a great return when fold for mak- 


", 


ſoil. I could wiſh to be maſter of ſeveral others like it. It 
has ſince been ſowed with hemp, peaſe, and ſeveral other 
plants, which have done very well, though none of its crops 
have produced ſo much money as this firſt; which ſhews 
the difficulty of ſetting a juſt value upon land. All the other 
bogs which I have drained and cleared in different ways, 
have anſwered, in general ; but no one ever yielded, in pro- 


portion, any thing like this ſpot.” Membire fur les De- 


frichemens, p. 167. 


BOG-Spavin, an eneyſted tumour, or according to 
doctor Bracken, a collection of browniſh gelatinous matter, 
contained in a bag or cyſt, which he thinks to be the lu- 
bricating matter of the joint altered, the common mem- 
brane. that incloſes it forming the cyſt : this caſe he has 
taken the pains to illuſtrate by an inſtance of a young colt of 
his own, where he obſerves, that when the ſpavin was 
preſſed hard on the inſide of the hough, there was a ſmall 
tumour. on the outſide, which convinced him the tumour 
was within-fide- the joint: he therefore cut into it, diſ- 
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charged a large quantity of this gelatinous matter, dreſſed 
the fore with dotlils dipped in oil of turpentine, putting in- 
to it, once in three or four days, a powder compoſed of cal- 
cined vitriol, alu n, and bole : by this method of dreſſing, 
the bag floughed off, and came away, and thg cure was ſuc- 
ceſofully compieted without any viſible ſcar. 


. . . . | 
Tais diforder, according to the above account, will 


ſcarcely ſubmit to any other method, except firing, when 
the cyit ſhould be penetrated to make it effectuul; and in 
all obſtinate caſes that have reſiſted the above method, both 
the cure of this, and the ſwellings call d wind-galls, ſhould 
be attempted in this manner. If, from the pain attending 
the operation of dreihngs, the joiat ſhould {well and inflame, 
foment it twice a day, and appiy a poultice over the dreſ- 
lings, till it is reduced. Bartle!'s Furriery, p. 279. 

BOIL, a diſeaſe to which cattle, eſpecially ſheep, are 
very ſubject. 

In order to cure theſe boils, it will be neceſſary to bring 
them to a head, by applying to them a pla.ter compoſed of 
wheat-flour, yolks of eggs, and tar : and when they feel 
ſoft under the finger, to open them with a lancet, and let 
out the matter. [hen anoint the part with ointment of 
tobacco, and apply over it the following plaſter. Take of 


. turpentine, burnt ſalt, honey, and galbanum, of each one 


ounce ; of roſin an ounce and a quarter. Melt the whole 
into a ſalve over the fire. Ellis on Sheep, p. 101. 

BOLE ſignifies the ſtalk or ſtem of corn. 

Bol E, a meaſure of corn, containing four buſhels. 

BoLE »f Salt, contains two buſhels. 

BOLING- Trees, pollard trees, or thoſe whoſ: heads and 
branches are cut off, and only the boles or bodies leſt. 

BONE, a hard, brittle, inſenlible part of an animal body, 
aFording form and ſupport to the whole machine, 

All marrow- bones, filh- bones, hoofs, horns, or ſhav- 
ings of horn, are very uſeful in manuring lands. Bones 
are moſt ſerviceable when raſped or broken into ſmall pieces; 
becauſe their ſalts, in which their principal virtue conſiſts, 
are more ealily extracted by the rains and dews, and com- 
municated to the ſoil. 


Mr. Young, in his third volume of his Ananals of Agri- | 


culture, ſays, that bones have the ſuperiority of all manures. 
It is a manure not uncommon in Middleſex and Surry ; 
all are brought from London, wicre are people who make 
it their buſineſs to collect and break them into ſmall- pieces, 
for thoſe who boil them for the greaſe; this operation one 
would ſuppoſe would leave them of not much value, but 
the contrary is the fact, When I found by this and other 
trials, that their effect was ſo very great, I bought all I 
could get; the price 10s. 6d. a waggon load at London, of 
gb buihels, waich, by the time they were on the farm (for 
I generally went on purpoſe for them) amounted from 258. 
to 30s. a load, Five and twenty cart loads in this trial 
being ſuperior to 50, was owing to the latter quantity 
being too great a dreſſing. For this miſcrable ſoil, which 
with a ſuramec fallow had before yielded but 30 buſhels, to 
produce 63 by a moderate manuring of bones, ſhews their 
amazing effect. 

Box E-Spa in, a boney excreſcence, or hard ſwelling 
growing on the inſide of the hock of a horſe's leg. 

A ſpavin that begins on the lower part of the hock, is not 
ſo dangerous as that which puts out higher, between the 


two round proceſſes of the leg-vo1e; and a ſpavin near the 


edge, is not ſo bad as that which is more inward towards 
the middle, as it does not ſo muc: affect the bending of the 
hock. A ſpavin that comes by a kick or blow is at firſt 
no ſpavin, but a bruiſe on the bone or membrane that covers 
it; therefore, not of that conſequence, as when it proceeds 
from a natural cauſe : and thoſe that put out on colts, and 

oung horſes are not ſo bad as thoſe which happen to 
PLE in their full ſtrength and maturity; but in very old 


| horſes they are generally iacur«ble. 


The uſual, method of treating this diſorder, is by bliſter- 
ing and firing, without any regard to the ſituation or cauſe, 
from whence it proceeds. Thus if a fullneſs on the fore- 
park of the hock comes after hard riding, or any other vio- 


lence which threatens a ſpavin, ſuch coolers and repellers 


are proper as are recommended in ſtrains and bruiſes. 
Thoſe happening to colts and young horſes are general] 
ſuperficial, and require only the milder applications; for it 
is better to wear them down by degrees, than to remove 
them at once by ſevere means. 

There are various forms for making what is called the 
bliſtering ointment ; but of the beſt of that kind, and 


what will infallibly anſwer the intention, has been already 


given under the article BLISTERING OINTMENT, 
5 


When a bliſter is thought neceſſary, the hair ſhould 
be cut as cloſe as poſſible, and then the ointment applied 
pretty thick over the part; this ſhould be done in the 
morning, and the horſe kept tied up all day without any 
litter till night; when he may be untied in order to lie 
down; and a plaſter of pitch, or any other ſticking fub- 
ſtance, may be laid over it, and bound on with broad tape, 
or a bandage, to keep all cloſe, 

After the bliſter has done running, and the ſcabs begin to 
dry and peel off, it may be applied a ſecond time in the ſame 
manner as before ; the ſecond application generally taking 
greater effect than the firſt, and in colts and young horſes 
makes a perfect cure. 

When the ſpevin has been of long ſtanding, it will re- 
quire to be renewed perhaps five or A times; but after the 
ſecond application, a greater diſtance of time muſt be allow- 
ed, otherwiſe it might leave a ſcar, or cauſe a baldneſs ; to 
prevent which, once a fortnight, or three weeks, is often 
enough ; and it may in this manner be ted fix or 
ſeven times, without the leaſt blemiſh, and will generally be 
attended with ſucceſs. 

But the ſpavins that put out upon older, or full aged 
horſes, are apt to be more obſtinate, as being ſeated more 
inward ; and when they run among the ſinioſities of the 
joint, they are for the moſt part incurable, as they then lie 
out of the reach of applications, and are arrived to a degree 
of impenetrable hardneſs. 

The uſual method in theſe caſes is to fire directly, or to 
uſe the ſtrongeſt kind of cauſtic bliſters ; and ſometimes to 
fire and lay the bliſters immediately over the part; but 
this way ſeldom ſucceeds farther than putting a ſtop to the 
13 of the ſpavin, and is apt to leave both a blemiſh and 

iffneſs behind; beſides the great riſk run (by applications 
of theſe fiery and cauſtic medicines, to the nervous and 
tendinous parts about the joints) of exciting violent pain 
and anguiſh, and deſtroying the limb. 

The beſt and ſafeſt way therefore is to make trial of the 
bliſtering ointment given under that article, and to con- 
tinue it according to the directions above laid down, for 
ſome months, if found neceſſary; the horſe in the intervals 
working moderately ; the hardneſs will thus be diſſolved by 
n and wear away inſenſibly. 

Vhen the ſpavin lies deep, and runs fo far in the hollow 
of the joint, that no application can reach it, neither firing 
nor medicines can avail, for the reaſons above-mentioned : 
though bold ignorant pretenders have ſometimes ſucceeded 
in caſes of&his fort by the application of cauſtic ointments 
with ſublimate, which act very forcibly, enter deep, and 
make a large diſcharge; deſtroying by that means a great 
part of the ſubſtance, and diflolve away the remainde!, 
Though whoever is at all acquainted with the nature of 
ſuch medicines, muſt know how dangerous in general their 
operation is on theſe occaſions, and that a properly prepared 
cautery made like a fleam, under the direction of a ſkilful 
hand, may be applied with leſs danger of injuring either 
tendons or ligaments. After the ſubſtance of the ſwelling 
has been properly penetrated by the inftrument, it muſt be 
kept running, by precipitate mixed with the medicine uſed 
in drefling the part, or with a mild bliſtering ointment. 

Where the ſpavin lies not deep in the joint, and the 
bliſtering method will not ſucceed, the ſwelling may be 
ſafely fired with a thin iron forced pretty deep into the ſub- 
ſtance, and then the part ſhould be drefled as above direct- 
ed. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 257. 

BOORCOLE. See BoRECOLE. 

BOOBSE, a ſtall. Thus ox-boole ſignifies an ox-ſtall, &c. 

BORECOLE, or BookcoLt, a — of cabbage, of 
which there are three ſorts, namely, the common borecole, 
the green borecole, and the Siberian borecole, which is the 
curled colewort, by ſome called Scotch kale. All theſe are 
for winter uſe, but the laſt is moſt eſteemed. The two 
former are ſown about the middle of April, and are fit for 
tranſplanting in about two months after. When this is 
done, the plants of either of theſe ſorts Gould be ſet a foot 
aſunder in rows two feet diſtant from each other. They 
ſhould not be eaten before the froſt has rendered them ten- 
der; for till then they are tough and bitter. The Siberian 
borecole, which is extremely hardy, never injured by froſt, 
and always ſweeter in ſevere winters than in mild ones, 
need not be ſown till the middle of July, and when the 
plants are ſtrong enough for removing, that is when they 
have fix or eight leaves, they ſhould alſo be ſet in rows; 
the diſtance between which ſhould be about two feet, and 
that between the plants, ten inches. Theſe will be fit for 
uſe ſoon after Chriſtmas, and continue good till April. 
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The ſoil for borecole ſhould be a good, freſh, deep- looſened 
earth. 

Borecole has been lately found by Mr. John Wynn 
Baker to be an excellent food for cattle; and the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts has accordingly offered two 
premiums for cultivating it, one of twenty, and the other of 
fifteen pounds. ; 

Mr. Baker made the experiment under the direction of 
the Dublin Society, who deſired him to print his account 
of the experiment, an abſtract of which we ſhall give the 

eader. 

0 This experiment was made on a piece of ground that 
had been cropped the preceding year with potatoes. After 
he had reduced the ſoil to a pretty good tilth, and manured 
it with a compoſt compoſed of earth, lime, and dung, he 
planted three rows of borecole plants, in ridges two feet 
aſunder. On the 17th of Auguſt they were horſe-hoed for 
the firſt time, by taking off, at one furrow of the plough, 
only one fide of each ridge cloſe to the plants; in which 
manner they remained till the twenty-fifth, when he ran 
the plough in the ſame furrow, by which with the firſt fur- 
row, he ploughed about twenty-wne inches deep. This 
being finithed, the earth was immediately returned back to 
the plants, which afforded them freſh nouriſhment ; and in 
order to give their roots time to penetrate this fine earth, 
which, by the horſe-hoeing was becom every fine mould, he 
let them remain in this ſtate till the 12th of September, 
when he horſe-hoed them again, by taking off the other 
ſide of every ridge; and on the twentieth deepened the fur- 
row in the ſame manner as the former, and immediately 
returned the mould back to the plants; and on the eigh- 
teenth threw up a ſmall furrow to each fide of every ridge, 
which finiſhed the culture, and reſtored the ridges to the 
form they were in when the borecole was ren, | 

« On the 18th of December, continues Mr. Baker, I 
cut two perches in length of one of the rows of borecole, 
which contained twenty-one plants ; they weighed one 
hundred and eighteen pounds, which is very near five 

unds ten ounces for each plant : but I am inclined to be- 
Jo: that theſe plants will ſucceed as well, if they are plant- 
ed only eighteen inches aſunder in the rows. However, at 
the above proportion, there would be ſeventeen tons, and 
fourteen hundred upon an acre. But, if the produce would 
be ſame, were the plants only eighteen inches aſunder, in 
that caſe, an acre would produce, by this culture, above 
twenty-three tons, and twelve hundred. 

This plant is worthy the farmer's or grazier's attention, 
for, as faſt as it is cut, it will again, in about a month or ſix 
weeks, afford another crop: I have been cutting theſe plants 
for my family uſe, ever ſince the middle of Auguſt laſt ; I 
believe ſome of them have been cutting three times, and 
they are excellent for the table, For feeding cattle and 
ſheep they are highly valuable, as no froſt will injure them ; 
and although the firſt crop amounts not to as many pounds 
upon any given quantity of ground as thoſe, of cabbage or 
the turnep cabbage, yet the ſucceeding crops will, I © 
make their produce nearly, or quite, of equal weight with 
any other of the cabbage kind. But I muſt not omit to 
obſerve, that, as theſe plants afford only open leaves, and 
many of them very ſmall, there will be alittle more trouble 
in collecting and carrying them to the ſheep and cattle, than 
there will be with the other kinds. 

« It may not be improper to obſerve likewiſe, that, upon 
the approach of \privg, when they begin to throw out their 
ſpring ſhoots for ſeeds, if the large leaves have not been 
taken off for winter uſe, they will decay and fall off. 

4 have not yet tried it; but I believe the beſt way of 
uſing this plant, would be to allot one whole field to the 
cuiture of it, proportioned in fize to the ſtock intended to 
conſume the produce: and in September or October, to 
turn the ewes into the field for a few hours, morning and 
evening, and then to lodge them on any piece of gratis or 
fallow, which may want improvement, to which they will 
greatly contribute by emptying themſelves upon it; and 
thus continue to turn them into the borecole-field, till they 
have eat all the luxuriant leaves; then let the plants reſt a 
month, and there will be another crop. By having two 
ſmall fields under this crop, a ſtock of ſtore ſheep might be 
maintained a whole winter at a very ſmall expence ; for 
while the produce of ane field would be con uming, the 
other would be coming on. 

Ibis method occurred to me from an accident which 
attended my borecole this year. My cows got into the field, 
and preſently devoured ſome of * leaves of the plants; 
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theſe plants have engaged my attention ever ſince, and I 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing them again in a very luxuriant 
ſtate, | 

« If any perſons ſhould be able to put this ſcheme in 
practice, before I can accompliſh it, I recommend it to them 
not to let the ſheep paſture ſo long on the crop, as to in- 
jure the ſtalks for want of leaves, as too great an injury to 
the ſtalks may check the ſucceeding growth; which injury, 
Iam inclined to believe, will not happen to the plants, at 
lealt not in ſo great a degree, whilſt they have a ſufficient 
quantity of Jeaves. 

« Tt will doubtleſs be obſerved, that I confine this ſcheme 
to ewes or ſtore-ſheep : my reaſon for that is, that fat ſheep 
ſhould always have as much food before them, as they 
chooſe to eat; add to this that ſheep when they are fat, are 
more ſubjed to be lame than ſtore- ſheep, to which plough- 
ed ground will greatly contribute.“ 

. BORD-Lands, the demeſnes which lords keep in their 
own hands, for the maintenance of their board or table. 

BORD-Service, the tenure of board-lands, by which 
the tenants were to provide proviſions for their lord's tables. 
There is ſtill ſome remains of this tenure remaining ; but 
the tenants pay only a ſmall rent per acre, inſtead of find- 
ing the proviſions formerly required. 

BORER, or Screw-borer, on inſtrument invented by 
the marquis of Turbilly, for ſearching or exploring the 
nature of any ſoil, 

This borer is compoſed of two rods of iron, Plate I. fig. 
6 and 7, each fix feet long, and an inch in diameter. The 
end A, of fig. 6, ſcrews into the end B, of fig. 7, after 
taking out the ſtopper C, the uſe of which is to hinder 
either dirt or duſt from getting into the ſcrew. The ſcrew 
is an inch and a half long, and three quarters of an inch in 
diameter. D, fig. 6. is a ſteel point ſomewhat blunt to 
pierce the earth, or any ſubſtance it may meet with. It 
ſhould be about three inches long, and made with either 
three, four, or more ſides, as may be thought moſt con- 
venient. It is ſcrewed into the rod A in the ſame manner, 
and with a ſcrew of the ſame ſize as A is ſcrewed 
into the rod B. It is a groove ſix inches long, a third 
of an inch wide, and three quarters of an inch deep, rounded 
in the bottom, and intended to bring up part of each differ- 
ent layer through which it paſſes, hen ſprings are ſought 
for, a bit of ſponge is put into the groove. At the end F, 
of the rod, hg. 7, is a ſcrew to fix into another rod of the 
ſame kind, it it be found neceſſary to lengthen the inſtru- 
ment; and this 2 be repeated by the addition of more 
rods, to any depth deſired. G H, fig. 6, is the handle of this 
inſtrument two feet and a half long. This handle is faſtened 
to the rod by means of a claſp I, lined with ſteel, fixed at one 
end by a hinge, and at the other by the ſcrew L]; ſo that it 
may be placed at any height. Fig. 8. is the handle ſeparated 
from the rod, and marked with the ſame letters as before. F ig. 
9. marked with the ſame letters as before, is another handle, 
or rather lever, like the handle already deſcribed, except its 
having only one branch or lever marked G. This ſerves 
to ſtop the borer when we are bringing it up from a conſi- 
derable depth, and alſo to ſcrew and unſcrew the ſeveral 
bars, or joints, as occaſion requires; and to put on, or take 
off the ſteel point at the bottom. The handle G A, fig. 6. 
is that by which the rod is held, and worked into the earth, 
either by twiſting it round, eſpecially at firſt, or after it has 
penetrated to the fame depth, by lifcing it up, and letting 
it fall again, which it does with ſuch force, as to pierce even 
the hardeſt rocks; eſpecially if it works at any conſiderable 
depth, and has of courſe been lengthened accordingly ; for 
every foot of this rod weighs three pounds, Two men 
will ealily ſound the depth of twelve feet in leſs than 
a quarter of an hour, if they do not meet with many 
ſtones. When the rod becomes too heavy to be pro- 
perly managed by hand, it may be raiſed by a rope 
faſtened at one end to the handle, and at the other to a rol- 
ler, or kind of windlafs, erected at a proper height, perpen- 
dicularly over the hole, and turned with either one or both 
handles. This will colt but a trifle, and will eaſily raiſe the 
other rod, which, when let go, will fall with ſuch weight, 
as to ſtrike each time very deep into the earth. The mar- 
quis tells us, that he has ſeen it worked in this manner to 
the depth of more than an hundred feet. 

The tougheſt iron is the belt for making this inſtrument 
which ſhould be well hammered, till its ſurface be quite 
{ſmooth and even; for the leaſt roughneſs and inequality 
would occaſion a friction, which would greatly retard its 
working. For the ſame reaſon, and alſo to increaſe the 
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tree of its fall, it is neceſſary that it ſhould be perſeAly 


ſtraight, nor thould it ever be ſtruck with a mallet, 


hammer, &c. to torce it down; becauſe a blow might 
bend it, and it would eaſily break afterwards. Ihe 
female ſcrew muſt be turhed like that in the breech of 
a gun barrel, in a ſeparate piece of iron, croſo- ways to 
the grain, and this piece muſt be afterwards well ſoldered 
on to one of the ends of the rod. Ihe reaſon for this is, 
that if tne female ſcrew were bored only at the end of the 
rod, it would, by being hammered out in the ſame direc- 
tion with the grain, be ſtringy and porous, and conſequently 
ſo weak as to give way, or burſt, in the working of the rod; 
whereas, when made of a ſeparate piece, taken croſs-ways of 
the grain, the threads of the ſcrew will run with the grain 
of the iron, and be thence conſiderably ſtrengthened. A bit, 
like that of an augre, proportioned to the thickneſs of the 
rod, may at any time be ſubſtituted inftead of the ſteel 
point, to draw up a ſample of the ſubſtance from the very 
bottom of the ſounding. 

If the only thing wanted be to know the nature of the 
under ſoil, and layers of earth, fo far as they may effect the 
vegetation of plants, it will be very ſufficient to bore eight 
or ten feet deep. A greater depth is only requilite when 
water, mar], ore, &c. be ſought for. 

The common auger indeed will do very well for ſhallow 
boring, as we have already obſerved under that article. See 
the articl: AUGRE. 

By either of theſe inſtruments, there is a certainty of diſ- 
covering, without much charge, or any hazard, not only 
what earths are under the upper foil, but alſo whether any 
other ſubſtance of value lies concealed there, ſuch as marle, 
chal, fuller's earth, foſſile ſhells, coals, quarries of ſlate or 
ſtone, ores, &c. many of which are hid, and intirely un- 
thought of in places, where their value, was it known, is ten 
times more than that of the eſtate which covers them. 

BORING, an operation ſometimes practiſed for the cure 
of horſcs, whoſe ſhoulders are wrenched. 

Tae operation is performed in the following manner: 
they cut a hole in the ſkin in the middle of the ſhoulder, 
and with the ſhank of a tobacco-pipe, blow it as a butcher 
does a ſhoulder of veal; then they run a cold flat iron, 
like a horfeman's ſword-blade, eight or ten inches up be- 
tween the ſhoulder blade and the ribs, which they call bor- 
ing ; after that, they burn him round the ſhoulder with a 
hot iron. Burd. Gen!. Far. 

This is a very ablurd and cruel treatment, and can be of 
no manner of ſervice. Bartlet's Farriery. 

BO TI S, a name given to a ſpecies of worms infeſting 
horſes and other cattle. 

The botts which grow in the ſtomach of horſes, and 
which are ſometimes the cauſe of convulſions, appear to be 
very large maggots, compoſed of circular rings, with little 
ſharp prickly feet along the ſides of their bellies (like the 
feet of hog-lice) which by their ſharpnels, equal to that of 
the fineſt needle, ſcem to be of uſe to faſten them tg the part 
where they breed, and from whence they draw Weir nou- 
riſhment, and alſo to prevent their being looſened from ſuch 
adheſion, before they come to maturity. The eggs from 
whence thefe botts are produced, are diſpoſed in cluſters 


round the lower orifice of the ſtomach, and are layed under 


the inner coat, or thin membrane of the ſtomach ; ſo that 
when the animals come to life, they burſt through this 
inner cot, their breech and tail ſtrait outwards, and their 
trunks ſo fixed into the muſcular or fleſhy coat of the 
ſtomach, that it ſometimes requires a good pull to diſengage 
them: from the blood of this laſt coat they draw their 
nouriſiment, which they ſuck like ſo many leeches, every 
one ulcerating and purſing the part where it fixes, like a 
honey-comb ; and they often make ſuch quick havock as 
to deſtroy the horſe, 

The botts which many horſes are troubled with in the 
beginning of the ſummer, are always ſeen ſticking to the 
ſtraight gut, and are often thruſt out with the dung, together 
with a yellowiſh coloured matter reſembling melted ſul- 
phur; they are no ways dangerous there, but are apt to 
make a horſe reſtleſs and unealy, and rub his breech againſt 
the poſts, The ſeaſon of their coming is in the months of 
May and June, after which they are ſeldom to be ſeen; and 
rarely continue in any one horle above a fortnight or three 
werks. And the creature may be eaſily cured when they 
are only in the ſtraight gut, by given him a ſpoonful of ſavin 
cut very ſmall, once or twice a day in his oats, or bran, 


moiſtened ; three or four cloves of garlick may alſo be 


| 
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be given : 


Take fine ſuccotrine aloes ten drams ; freſh jallap one 
dram ; birthwort and myrrh powdered, of each two 
drams ; oil of ſavin and amber, of each one dram; 


ſyrup of buckthorn enough to form the whole into 
a ball. 


But the botts, which take their lodgment.in the ſtomach, 
are, as has been already obſerved, extremely dangerous, by 
cauſing convulfions, and are ſeldom diſcovered by any pre- 
vious ſigns before they come to life, when they throw the 
horſe into violent agonies. The only cure for theſe is 
mercurial medicines ; the following will anſwer the in- 
tention : 


ö 


Take quickſilver two drams; Venice turpentine half 
an ounce; rub the quickſilver till no gliſtening ap- 
pears ; then take an ounce of alloes, a dram of 
grated ginger, thirty dre ps of oil of ſavin, and ſyru 
of buckthorn enough to make the whole into a ball. 


One of theſe balls may be given every ſix days, with 
the uſual precautions with regard to mercurial phyſic : and 
the following powders immediately : 


Take powdered tin and CEthiops mineral, of each an 
ounce; and give it every night in a maſh, or in 
his corn, 

Theſe medicines, or any of the various preparations of 
antimony and mercury, ſhould be continued ſeveral weeks 
together, in order to free the animal entirely from theſe 
vermin. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 150. 

If the horſe is tender and weakly, and feeds but poorly, 
give him the following ſtomach drink. 


Take gentian root, fix ounces; camomile flowers, two 
han fuls; Peruvian-bark, two ounces ; filings of iron, half 
a pound; juniper berries, four ounces; infuſe them fix or 
eight days in three gallons of ale, ſhaking the veſſel now 
and then ; after which give a pint of the clear liquor two 
or three times a day. 


If the horſe is robuſt, but hath worms, from full but bad 
feeding, give him, with his corn, a handful of rue, garlic, 
tanſy, ſavin, and other ſuch-like vegetable. Some have 
ventured to give half an ounce of cut tobacco with the 
corn, once a day, for two or three weeks, 

The round worms are generally deſtroyed with filings 
of tin; joined with bitters and a purge now and then thus : 


Take the filings of tin, and myrrh, of each half an ounce ; 
make them into a ball with honey, and repeat it twice a 
day. But before giving this ball, give a purging ball with 
aloes, and repeat it once in eight days, 


If any come away dead, you may conclude that they 
are all killed. 

But of all the ſpecies, bott worms are the worſt, particu- 
larly if they are in the ſtomach, thoſe in the guts being ra- 
ther troubleſome than dangerous. To deſtroy the botts in 
the ſtomach, calomel 
freely; but as the convulſions ſoon ſhut up the horfe's 
mouth, and, uſually, there are no preceding ſymptoms to 
warn you before the violent attack, therefore if botts are 
any way ſuſpected, loſe no time, immediately get down the 
following bolus : 


Take calomel and London philonum, of each half an 
ounce z honey, enough to make a bolus ; and, if poflible, 
repeat a lefler doſe, in four or five days, and a common 
purging ball the day following. 


Botts in the ſtraight gut are eaſily deftroyed by giving 
a large ſpoonful of ſavin twice a day in bran or corn, a lit- 
tle moiſtened, and an aloetic purge at proper diſtances 
trom each other. | 

Both common falt and ſaltpetre are very efficacious in 
caſes of worms, particularly againſt fpecies not yet men- 
tioned, and that in ſome counties are called needle- worms; 
they are lender, about an inch long, of a yellowiſh colour. 
Two ounces of either of theſe falts may be given every 
night in a maſh or any other convenient method, for two 
or three weeks. 

With regard to other kinds of worms, the above medi- 
eines will allo be ſufficient. | 

You 
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You may alſo add three or four cloves of garlic, and a 
urge of aloes. | N 
l BOUDS, a name in ſome countries for the inſects gen&- 
rally called weevils, breeding in malt. 

BOWS of a ſaddle, are two pieces of wood laid arch- 
wiſe to receive the upper part of the horſe's back, to give 
the ſaddle its due form, and keep it ſteady. a 

BOX, the name of a well known tree, of which bo- 
taniſts enumerate ſeven ſpecies, viz. 1. The box-tree, 
2. The narrow-leaved box-tree. 3. The ſtriped box. 4. 
The gold-edged box-tree. 5. The dwarf box. 6. The 
dwarf ſtriped box. 7. The filver-edged box. 

The firſt and ſecond ſorts grow in great pay upon 
Box-hill, near Dorking in Surry, where were formerly large 
trees of theſe kinds; but of late they have been oor 
much deſtroyed : yet there are great numbers of theſe 
trees remaining, which are of a conſiderable bigneſs. The 
wood of this tree is very uſeful for turners, engravers, and 
mathematical inſtrument makers; the wood being ſo hard, 
cloſe, and ponderous, as to ſink in water; which renders 
it very valuable for divers utenſils. 

All the varieties of the trees, or large box, are proper to 
intermix in clumps of evergreens, &c. where they add to 
the variety of ſuch plantations : theſe may be propagated 
by planting the cuttings in autumn in a ſhady border, ob- 
ſerving to keep them watergd until they have taken root ; 
when they may be tranſplanted into nurſeries, till they are 
fit for the purpoſes intended. The beſt ſeaſon for —_— 
theſe trees is in October; though, indeed, if care be uſe 
to take them up with a good ball of earth, they may be 
tranſplanted almoſt at any time, except in the ſummer: 
theſe trees are a very great ornament to cold and batren 
ſoils, where few other things will grow; they may alſo be 
propagated by laying down the branches, or from ſeeds : 
the laſt being the beſt method to have them grow to be 
large, the ſeeds muſt be ſown ſoon aſter they are ripe, in a 
ſhady border, which muſt be duly watered in dry weather. 
Miller's Gard. Dit. | 

Box of the wheel, the aperture wherein the axis turns. 

Box »f a plough, the croſs-piece in the head of a plough 
which ſupports the two crow-ſtaves. Sce PLOUGH. 

BRACE, a general name for a couple, or pair of any 
thing, as bucks, hounds, partridges, &c. 

BRACKEN, the ſame with brakes, or fern. See the 
article FERN. 


BRAKE, the ſame with fern. See the article FERN. | 


It is likewiſe applied to the place where fern grows. 

BRAKE, is alſo a name given to an inſtrument often uſed 
by farriers, &c. generally called barnacles. See BARNA- 
cLEs. 

BRAKE, is likewiſe the name of a wooden- toothed in- 
ſtrument uſed to bruiſe and break the bun of hemp, and ſe- 
parate it from the rind. See the article HEMP. 

BRAMBLES, in Fencing, Mr. Young, in his An- 
nals of Agriculture, va. II. gives the following letter from 
Mr. Le Blanc, of Cavenham in Suffolk, on their utility, 
viz. * You will be ſurpriſed that a practical farmer ſhould 
venture to recommend the culture of the bramble, a plant 
univerſally looked upon as a very troubleſome weed. I, 
nevertheleſs, "uy it worthy the attention of every man 
who wiſhes to raiſe live hedges in a poor ſandy foil, in the 
ſhorteſt time, at the leaſt expence, The idea of the uti- 
lity of brambles firſt ſtruck me from the following circum- 
ſtances : ſeveral ſmall encloſures were made in this pariſh 
(which you well know is a blowing ſand) about eleven 
E ago, on each ſide of a narrow field- road, in which a 
arge flock of ſheep was frequently driven; on one ſide of 
me road the bank was planted with brambles mixed with 
the white-thorn, and a dead hedge placed on the top, as is 
the uſual method in this country; the dead hedge has ne- 
ver ſince been renewed, and the fence is now a tolerably 
good one. The bramble, which is a very faſt grower, not 
only defends the young quick from the ſheep, but likewiſe 
by twiſting itſelf through the dead-hedge, ſtrengthens it, 
and prevents it from being broken down fan cattle 
or pilferers. On the other fide of the road, the bank was 
planted at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner, with 
white-thorn only. The dead-hedge has been renewed ſe- 
veral times, and there is at this time no probability that the 
white-thorn will ever make a fence. I have not been un- 
mindtul of the hint which the above obſervations ſuggeſted 
to me, but made what I think an improvment upon it, by 
planting two rows on the bank ; the lower one of bramble 


only, the upper one of white-thorn only. I have tried this 

method in the years 1781 and 1782, and both fences are 
now much more promiſing than I could have expected 
them to be if planted with white-thorn only. You will 
obſerve, that I do not recommend this plant, but in poor 
ſandy ſoils, where the growth of quick-hedges is flow ; 
where they are liable to the depredations of ſheep; and 
where, by reaſon of the looſeneſs of the ſoil, the ditch is no 
defence.” ; 

BRAN, the ſkin or huſks of corn, eſpecially wheat, 
ground and ſeparated from the flour by means of a ſearce 
or boulter. 

Bran is a uſeful ingredient in a horſe's diet, if diſcretely 
uſed, and when ſcalded is a kind of panada for ſick horſes: 
But nothing is worſe than a continual uſe of bran, raw or 
ſcalded, as it is apt to wenken a horſe's bowels, and thereby 
expoſe them to many diſorders. Gibſon on the Diſcaſes of 
Hor ſes, vol. I. p. 172. 

Mr. Mills affures us, that a little wheat-barn boiled in 
our ordinary beer, will make it mantle in the cup. Huſban- 
dry, vol. I. p. 407. 

BRANCH, an arm of a tree, or a part which, ſprouting 
from the trunk, helps to form the head or crown. 

BRANE, the ſame with buck-wheat See the article 
BuckwWHEAT. 

BRAWN, the fleſh of a boar, boned, rolled up, or col- 
lared, boiled, and laſtly pickled. 

Brawn is made only of the flitches, without the legs : 
the oldeſt boars are choſen for this uſe, it being a rule, that 
the older the boar the more horny the brawn. 

The method of making it is as follows: the bones be- 
ing taken out of the flitches, the fleſh is ſprinkled with 
ſalt, and laid in a tray, that the blood may drain off; after 
which it is falted a little, and rolled up as hard as poſſible. 
The length of the collar of brawn ſhould be as much as 
one fide of the bone will bear; ſo that when rolled up, it 
may be nine or ten inches in diameter, 

The collar being thus rolled up, it is boiled in a copper 
or large kettle, till it is ſo tender that you may run a ſtraw 
through it; when it is ſet by till thoroughly cold, and then 
put into the following pickle ; to every gallon of water 
add two handfuls of falt, and as much wheat-brgn ; boil 
them together, drain the liquor as clear as poſſible from 
the bran, and when the liquor is quite cold, put the brawn 
into it. 

BREAD, a well-known food, chiefly divided into white, 
wheaten, and houſhold ; differing only in degrees of purity. 
In the firſt, all the bran is ſeparated ; in the ſecond, _ 
the coarſer; in the third, none at all; fo that fine bread 
is made only of flour; wheaten bread of flour, with a mix- 
ture of fine bran ; and houthold, of the whole ſubſtance of 
the grain, without taking out either the coarſe bran or 
fine flour. 

We alſo meet with ſymnel-bread, manchet, or roll-bread, 
and French bread ; which are only ſo many denominations 
of the fineſt or whiteſt bread, made of the pureſt flour ; 
except that in roll-bread there is an addition of milk, and, 
in French bread, of eggs and butter alſo. To which may 
be added, dn made of white bread, with almonds, 
liquorice, aniſeed, roſe-water, and ſugar ; and maſlin-bread, 
made of wheat and rye, or ſometimes of wheat and barley. 

The proceſs of making houſhold bread among us is thus: 
to a peck of meal they add a handful of ſalt, a pint of yeaſt, 
and three quarts of water, cold in ſummer, warm in winter, 
and temperate between the two ; the whole, being kneaded 
in a bowl or trough by the fire, in winter, from it in ſum- 
mer, and a little eaſt added, will rife in ahout an hour; 


they then mould it into loaves, and put it into the oven to 
bake. Hought. Collect. 

For leavened bread, part of the flour intended for it, be- 
ing made into dough with warm water and a little ſalt, is 
laid in the reſt of the flour an hour or more, in which 
time it riſes to three times the bulk; then they mix and 
knead the whole with more water, till it be brought into a 
ſtiff dough ; which being formed into loaves, is baked in 


the oven: though the more uſual way is to take a piece of 
dough kneeded, and leave it in the tub till next time, when 
they break it ſmall, and mix it with the meal, adding ſome 
veaſt. Hought. Collect. | 

For French bread, they take half a buſhel of fine flour, 
ten eggs, and a pound and a halt of freſh butter, into which 
they put as much yeaſt, with manchet ; and, tempering the 
whole maſs with new milk, pretty hot, let it lie half an hour 
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Wife ; which done they make it into loaves or rolls, and 
waſh it over with an egg beaten with milk; care is taken 


the oven be not too hot. Ruff. Dif. 

BREAD for horſes : horſes are ſometimes fed with bread, 
to hearten and ſtrengthen them: the way to make the ſame 
is two-fold : 3 

1. Take wheat · meal, oat- meal, and beans, all ground 
very ſmall, of each a peck; aniſeed, four ounces; gen- 
tian and fenugreek, of each an ounce; liquorice two oun- 
ces; all beaten into fine powder, and ſearſed well: to which 
add the whites of twenty new-laid eggs, all well beat, and 
as much ſtrong ale as will knead it up: then make your 
loaves like the houſe-bread, but not too thick ; and let them 
be well baked, but not burnt; give it not too new; and 
let him have it five or ſix mornings together, without any 
other provender. 

2. Take of wheat-meal, rye-meal, beans, and oat-meal, 
of each half a peck, ground very ſmall ; aniſeed and liquo- 
fice, an ounee of each; and white ſugar-candy, four ounces: 
bear all into a fine powder, with the whites and yolks of 
twenty new-laid eggs, well beaten ; and put to them as 
much white-wine as will knead it into a paſte ; which then 
make into great loaves, and bake them well: when two or 
three days old, give him to eat thereof, but chip away the 
outſide. 

For race-horſes, there are three ſorts of bread uſed; given 
ſucceſſively, for the ſecond, third, and fourth fortnight's feed- 
ing. I. Take three pecks of clean beans, and one peck of 
fine wheat; mix them together, and grind them into pure 
meal ; that done, bolt it pretty fine, and knead it up with 

ood ſtore of freſh barm, but with as little water as poſſible; 

bour it well in a trough, break and cover it warm, that it 
may ſwell; then . it over again, and mould it into 
large loaves, in order to be well baked. When they are 
drawn from the oven, turn the bottom upward, and let 
them cool: at three days old you may give your horſe this 
bread, but no ſooner ; as nothing is more apt to ſurfeit than 
new bread. Or you may, 

2. Take two pecks of clean beans, with two pecks of 
fine wheat, and grind them well together; then bolt and 
knead it with barm, or . and make it up as you 
did the former bread. ith this bread, having the cruſt 
cut quite away, and oats, or ſplit beans, mingled together, 
or ſeparately if you think fit, feed the horſe as before, at 
his uſual meals, Or, : 

3. Take three pecks of fine wheat, and one peck of beans ; 
grind and bolt them through the fineſt bolter you can get; 
then knead it up with new ſtrong ale and barm, beat toge- 
ther, and the whites of twenty eggs, or more, and no wa- 
ter at all; but inſtead thereof a ſmall quantity of new milk: 
at laſt work it up, bake and order it as the former ; and 
with this bread, having the cruſt cut off, adding clean oats 
and. ſplit beans, all mixed, or ſeparate, feed your horſe at 
his ordinary feeding times, as you did in the fortnight be- 
fore. 

BREAK, land ploughed the firſt time after it has lain 
fallow in ſheep walks. 

BREAKING-UP. See Sop-BURNING, 

BREASTS, part of the bows of a ſaddle. See Bows. 

BREAST-PLATE, or TREx, is the ſtrap of leather 
that runs from one fide of the ſaddle to the other, over the 
horſe's breaſt, in order to keep the ſaddle tight, and hinder 
it from ſliding backwards when the horſe goes upon a riſing 

round, 
e BREAST-PLO UG H, a ſmall plough, contrived ſo that 
a man may ſhove it before him. It conſiſts of a cutting- 
iron about eight or nine inches N having one of its 
ſides turned up to cut the turf, This iron is fixed to a 
pole bending upward about five or ſix feet long, and forked 
at the upper-end, having a crutch, or croſs handle, mortiſed 
into the forks Againſt this crutch the ploughman places 
his breaſt, and ſhoves along the plough, in _ to turn up 
the turf, its only uſe being for — up the ſurface of the 
ground in the operation called burn-baking. See the arti- 


cle BURN-BAKING, and Sop-BUuRNING. 


BRECK, or BRACK, a breach or gap made in a hedge. 

BREEDING. See CATTLE. 

BREW-HOUSE, a houſe erected for the purpoſes of 
brewing. | 

The conveniency of water is one of the firſt things to be 
attended to in erecting a brew-houſe, becauſe the frequent 
carriage of that nece ry ſtuid greatly enhances the coſt of 
the beer. The water ſhould be ſoft, and if ſupplied from 
an adjacent ziver, it ſhould be conveyed by a paſſage under- 
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ground, in order to its being pumped up from thence into 
the copper, or into troughs properly placed for carrying it 
where it may be wanted. If there be a reſervoir for rain- 
water, it ſhould be made as near the brew-houſe as poflible. 

The quality of water made uſe of, is a principal conſider- 
ation in brewing : and tothis, in a great meaſure, ſeems to be 
owing the ſuperiority of the beer of ſome particular places. 
Ramſbury, in Wiltſhire, is noted for good beer, which 
induced a brewer in a neighbouring county to imitate it; 
and being of opinion that the goodneſs of the Ramſbury 
beer was chiefly from a ſuperior quality of the malt brewed 
there, he bought ſome of the beſt malt to be had there, but 
found upon trial, that the beer brewed from it, was no bet- 
ter than what he uſed to brew from other good malt. He 
then bought ſome more malt at Ramſbury, and engaged a 
brewer from thence, to brew this malt for him ; but with- 
out ſucceſs : this ſecond brewing of the Ramſbury malt was 
no better than the firſt, which induced him to conclude, 
that the ſuperior quality of the Ramſbury beer conſiſted 
principally in their water; which is ſoftened by the chalk 
waſhed down from the higher grounds there, by rain. In 
confirmation of which, it is obſervable, that a brewer in 
Ramſbury removed ſome years ago to Whitchurch in Ox- 
fordſhire, where he continued to ; to beer, and the foil of 
that neighbourhood, being alſo chalky, his beer ſo much re- 
ſembled the Ramſbury beer, that he ſent quantities of it to 
London, and ſold it there as ſuch. 

Water for brewing is ſoftened, not only by chalk, but 
by other calcareous ſubſtances, which may be obtained in 
many places at proper ſeaſons. The late Mr. Owen, who 
kept the Rummer at Charing-Croſs, London, was noted 
for the goodneſs of his beer, which he had from Mr. Gyf- 
ford's brew-houſe. The reaſon he aſſigned for his beer be- 
ing ſo good was, that he laid in his ſtock of beer in the 
month of November, immediately after hard rains that flood- 
ed the river, and made the water muddy ; his beer was then 
brewed, and as ſoon as it was in fit order, was all put into 
his cellars at Charing-croſs, where he attended to its fer- 
mentation himſelf; and declared he knew no other reaſon 
for the good quality of his beer, but the quality of the wa- 
ter, thus ſoftened by the particles of the ſoil, waſhed into 
the river by the firſt heavy rains that fell in the begin- 
ning of winter; a circumſtance worthy of the notice 
of thoſe who are deſirous to have very good beer, which 
their attending to this circumſtance may be a mean 
of obtaining, without any additional expence. 

Tne brew-houſe ſhould be ſo ſituated as to face the 
north, for ſhade and coolneſs. It ſhould be as near as 
poſſible to the cellar, that the labour and expence attend- 
ing the carriage of the liquor may be ſaved, and the dan- 
ger of expoſing it to either too hot or too cool an air 
prevented, he floor ſhould be paved with ſtone or 
hard bricks, and raiſed in the middle, to give an eaſy diſ- 
2 to the water, ſo as to keep the brew-houſe always 
clean. 

The copper ſhould be proportioned to the quantity 
brewed, and ſhould be raiſed ſo high that the water may 
run from it to the maſh-tub, and the wort to the coolers. 
For this purpoſe there ſhould be either a cock in the. 
ſide, at the bottom of the copper, or a braſs pump ſhould 
be fixed to its fide, by means of which the water or 
wort may be conveyed through a trough to their proper 
receptacles. 

The maſh-tub ſhould be round, not too deep, and 

rfectly ſmooth on the inſide. It ſhould have a falſe 
6 which may ſerve as a ſtrainer, when, by turning a 
cock placed below, the wort may be drawn off into the 
receiver: or the wort may be let out by means of an up- 
right plug, ſurrounded with a baſket-ſtainer. 

The receiver ſhould be lined with milled lead, which is 
eaſily kept perfectly clean, and is not apt to contract any 
bad taſte or ſent,as woodis known to do, notwithſtanding the 

reateſt care. The beſt method of conveying the wort 
— the receiver to the copper is by means of a hand- pump. 

There ſhould be two coolers, or backs, as the brewers 
call them. Theſe ſhould alſo be lined with milled lead, or 
made of the heart of oak, rendered perfectly ſmooth ; and 
placed as near as convenient to the copper. 

The working veſſel or tun ſhoulde b placed at ſome ſmall 
diſtance from the cooler. It ſhould be round, but not lined 
with lead ; becauſe this would cool the liquor too much in 
cold weather during the fermentation. 

The cellar ſhould, as already obſerved, be near, if poſſi - 
ble, and ſunk much lower than the working-tun, * 

cer 


beer may be conveyed into the caſks by a cock and hoſe, or 
ſome other eaſy method, 
There muſt be in the brew-houſe an oar to ſtir the malt 


in the maſh-tub, with bowls, pails, and other utenſils, neceſ- 
fary in different operations. "Theſe, as well as every other 


implement employed in brewing, ſhould be boiled in the 


copper, or well ſcalded every time, before they are uſed, 

Too great care cannot be taken to keep every veſſel 
perfectly clean and ſweet : for if they ere the leaſt taint- 
ed, the liquor will contract a diſagreeable ſcent, When 
any taint is ſuſpected, the veſſels ſhould be. well waſhed 
with a ſtrong ley of clean wood-aſhes. This ley ſhould 
be put into them, ſcalding hot, and every joint, crevice, and 
ſmalleſt hollow, muſt be well ſcrubbed. If there are no aſhes 
to be had, lime may be ſlaked in water in the veſſels; and 
if this be done in caſks, they may be bunged up as ſoon as 
the ebullition is over, and not opened till three days after, 
'The more effectually to prevent the lodging of any kind of 
filth, the ſides of every veſſel ſhould be as ſmooth as poſſible ; 
and after every brewing, they ſhould be waſhed with boil- 
ing water, and laid up dry. 

BREWING, the operation of preparing beer, or ale, 
from malt and hopss 

The uſual proceſs of brewing is as follows : the ingre- 
dients being ready, the water muſt be made to boil very 
ſpeedily, and while 8 with the greateſt violence, 
the fire muſt be immediately damped, or put out; when 
the height of the ſteam is over, the water is put into the 
maſhing- but, to wet the malt; then ſo much being 
poured out, as to make it of a conſiſtence ſtiff enough to 
de rowed up, let it ſtand thus a quarter of a hour, after 
which another quantity of water is added, and rowed up 
as before; at laſt, the full quantity of the water is poured 
upon it, and that in proportion as the liquor is intended 
to be ſtrong or weak : this part of the operation is called 
maſhing. Afterwards the whole may be left to ſtand 
two or three hours, more or leſs, according to the 
ſtrength of the wort, or to the difference of the water ; 
then let it run into the receiver, and maſh again for 
a ſecond wort, in the ſame manner as for the firſt, only 
the water muſt be cooler, and muſt not ſtand above half 
the time. 

The two worts being mixed together, the quantity of 
hops that is deſigned may be added thereto, and the liquor 

ut into the copper, which being cloſely covered up, let 
boil gently for the ſpace of an hour or two; then let the 
liquor into the receiver, and the hops ſtrained from it into 
the coolers. 

When cool, the barm is applied; which done, it is left 
to work, or ferment, till it be fit to tun- up. 

For (mall-beer there muſt be a third maſhing ; the wa- 
ter muſt be near cold, and to ſtand not above three quarters 
of an hour; to be hopped and boiled at diſcretion. 

Such is the proceſs, as commonly delivered, for brewing ; 
but it is in many particulars ſo vague and uncertain, that 
proper explanations will be requiſite. 

The malt is ordered to be put into the maſh-tub, when 
the height of the ſteam is over : but how is this to be 
known exactly? Some direct you to ſtay till you can ſee 
pour face in the water, which is full as equivocal. Per- 

aps the method propoſed by Dr. Shaw might anſwer the 
purpoſe. He directs us to put a certain meaſured quan- 
tity of cold water to the malt firſt, and ſtir that very 
well with it, ſo as to form a kind of thin uniform paſte ; 
after which the remaining quantity of the water may be 
added in a ſtate of boiling, without the leaſt danger. 
By this means, adds that able chemiſt; the proper or pre- 
ciſe degree of heat, neceſſary to extract the virtue of the 
malt with all advantages, may be very expeditiouſly hit, 
or aſſigned, to a great exactneſs; as the heat of boiling 
water is a ſtandard, which may at once be let down to 
any deſired point of warmth, by a proper addition of cold 
water; due allowance being made for the ſeaſon of the year, 
and the temperature of the air. 

To employ only one copper in brewing is generall 
allowed to be bad management; becauſe the buſinels 
muſt, in that caſe, ſtand ſtill in ſome part or the other, 
however well the proceſs may be contrived. For this 
reaſon, the beſt and more uſual method is to brew with 
two coppers. | 

The great copper, in which the water for the two firſt 
extracts receive their temperature, is built very near the 
maſh-tub, ſo that the water may be readily conveyed to 
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the ground malt. At the bottom of the copper is fixed 
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a cock, which being turned, lets the water run through 
a pipe to the real bottom of the maſh-tub. This is — 
far the beſt way, becauſe this is the moſt expeditious, and 
leaſt liable to accidents, 

When the water has been brought to a proper degree 
of heat in the maſh-tub, the malt is run very leiſurely 
into it, whilſt another perſon ſtirs it all the time, ſo as to 
mix the whole of it uniformly with the water, and pre- 
vent any of its parts from gathering into clods. In this ope- 
ration rakes ſhould be firſt employed; -becauſe by their 
horizontal motion, leſs violent than that of maſhing, the 
fineſt parts of the malt are well wetted, without its flour 
being ſcattered or loſt in the air : but as a ſtill more per- 
fect penetration and mixture are neceſſary, oars are after- 
wards uſed, by which a thorough inhibition of the water 
is effected. hen the maſh has been ſufficiently ſtirred, 
it is covered with a ſprinkling of malt, and the tub itſelf 
ſhould alſo be covered with ſacks or other cloths to keep i 
warm, | 

After maſhing, the malt and water are left untouched 
for an hour and a half, or two hours; and during this in- 
terval, the large copper of water is brought to a proper 
heat for a ſecond maſhing. The ſecond extract is com- 
monly maſhed three quarters of an hour, and is after- 
| wards let ſtand the ſame ſpace of time; and the third 
requires half an hour, both for maſhing and ſtanding, As 
the firſt drawn wort is immediately put into the large 
copper, the water for the third be is boiled in 
the ſmaller. 

Small quantities of malt brewed in large veſſels loſe 
their heat ſooneſt, by lying thin and greatly expoſed to the 
action of the air; and, on the contrary, a leſs allowance 
for the loſs of heat is required for large quantities brewed 
in proportionable veſſels. This is the only difference be- 
tween brewing carried on in large brew-houſes, and thoſe 
which are we, þ in private families. Care ſhould be taken 
that the quantity of the malt be not ſo large as to exceed the 
bounds of one man's labour; nor ſo ſmall as to prevent the 
heat being uniformly maintained. It is alſo of great impor- 
tance never to let the malt remain with leſs water than will 
cover it. : : 

It is the general cuſtom in private families to brew 
their ſmall-beer after their ale : but they may be aſſured 
that if they have any regard to their Pas 7 wah it is 
their intereſt to brew it alone ; for the beer thus made is 
incomparably better, becauſe it then contains all the flavour 
of the malt, is undoubtely more wholeſome, and will keep 
much longer. 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum, 
vol, IV. p. 287. has given the following uſeful directions 
for making a kind of ſmall beer, which for cheapneſs, agree- 
ableneſs, and perhaps wholeſomeneſs, is greatly . to 
that made from malt. It has alſo this further advantage, 
that it may be made ready for drinking in three or four 
days time. 

The method is this: take of water fifteen gallons, 
and boil one half of it in any copper or pot that may be at 
hand. Put the part of the water thus boiled, while in 
it full heart, to the cold part, contained in a barrel or 
caſk : and then add one gallon of melaſſes, commonly 
called treacle, ſtirring them well together. If the veſſel 
be new, add a little yeaſt ; but if it has been uſed be- 
fore for the ſame purpoſe, the yeaſt will be unneceſlary. 
Keep the bung-hole open for a day or two, till the fer- 
mentation appears to be abated, and then cloſe it up. 
The beer will in a day or two afterwards be fit to 
drink. | 
But to return to the management of the wort. The 
beer-wort muſt be boiled, in order to free it from particles 
which would render the liquor muddy and ill colour- 
ed, without adding to its ſtrength; to extract the 
virtue of the hops; and to render the drink fitter for 
keeping. 

Worts, like every other ſweet vegetable juice, when 
once brought to ferment, are ſo inclined to continue their 
fermentation, that it is difficult to retard their progreſs there- 
in, to keep their preſervative qualities, and ſo hinder them 
from turning acid. Among the many methods put in prac- 
tice to re this forwardneſs of the worts, none promiſed 
ſo much ſucceſs as blending with them the juice of ſuch ve- 

etables as are not themſelves eaſily fermented. Hops are 
elected for this purpoſe ; and experience, which has prov- 


ed their wholeſomeneſs, has alſo demonſtrated their efficacy : 


for their reſinous parts retard the aptneſs of malt liquors to 


ent. 


ferment. By this means they keep malt-liquors ſound a a 
longer time, and by repeated and flow frettings, give an op- 

pottunity to the particles of the liquor to be more ſeparated 

and comminuted, than they would otherwiſe be. Ferment- 

ed liquors acquire hereby a greater pungency, ſo that, 

even if they did not receive an additional ſtrength from 

this ingredient, hops would be the means of improving their 

taſte. 

The aromatic parts of the hops are volatile, and a ſmall 
heat d:ſengages them from the plant. To preſerve theſe 
parts in the proceſs of brewing, the hops ſhould be put 
into the copper as ſoon as poſſible, and be thoroughly 
heated, while the heat of the wort is at the leaſt, and the 
fire under the copper has no effect there. Whoever will 
take the trouble of ſeeing this performed, will be con- 
vinced that the flavour of the hops is retained ; inſtead 
of being diſſipated in the air, as it always is, when the 
wort is firſt ſuffered to boil, 

In order to extract more gradually a fragant tincture 
from the hops, they ſhould be rubbed thoroughly between 
the hands, and then put into a bag or fine net, ſo looſe that 
the wort may be eaſily admitted among them, and in this 
ſtate they ſhould be placed in the receiver or under-back, ſo 
that the wort may run upon them. After this gradual ſoak- 
ing, during which they will communicate much of their 
virtue to the wort, leſs boiling will ſerve, and the beer will 
have their full favour. 

A- correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum, vol. III. p. 64. has made ſome judicious remarks on 
the common practice of boiling the hops in the wort, He 
obſerves that the rich, fat wort, ſheaths up the pores of the 
hop, and, as it were, embalms the leaves, fo that the beer or 
ale-wort can extract a very ſmall part only of the neceſſary 

uality of the hop : but when it is put into the ſmall beer, a 
fuid of a thinner nature, the pores are unſheathed ; ſo that 
the latter becomes too bitter, while the former has hardly 
any taſte of the hop. Jo remove theſe inconveniencies, 
he propoſes to ſoak the hops previoully in a pail or two of 
hot water, by which means the hop will impart its good 
qualities impartially, and both the ſtrong and ſmall beer ob- 
tain a grateful bitter. And with regard to the quantity of wa- 
ter uſed in ſoaking the hops, allowance may be made for it 
in the firſt quantity. 

When the firſt wort is ſufficiently boiled, it is conveyed 
into the coolers; and if the hops are not contained ina net, 
it muſt be run though a ſieve or ſtrainer, to keep them back. 
If the coolers have not been perfectly cleaned from the ſedi- 
ment of former worts, which is very apt to inſinuate itſelf in- 
to old or decayed wood, the wort intended to be cooled in 
them, will, before it is removed, contract from that ſedi- 
ment a degree of fermentation. This accident generally 
happens in a little more than twelve hours after the putting 
in of the wort ; and therefore may be eaſily prevented, by 
not letting the wort continue ſo long in the coolers, 

When the wort is of a proper degree of coolneſs, the 
yeaſt is generally put into a large bowl, and a little of 
the wort juſt warm is added to it. The yeaſt ſwims at 
firſt on the ſurface, but ſoon blends itſelf with the wort, 
and begins the fermentation. As ſoon as this happens, the 
whole is mixed with the wort in the working tun, 

If the fermentation ſhould not r'ſe properly, a little 
of the fineſt wheat-flour ſifted over the wort, ſo as to 
cover the whole ſurface of the liquor, will, by forming 
a kind of artificial head, confine the air, and ſoon pro- 
duce the effect deſired. If a greater degree of warmth 
ſhould be wanted, a ſtone jug filled with boiling water, 
and put into the wort, will communicate a gentle heat 
to the whole, and as the liquor warms, the fermentation 
will come on in a gradual and proper manner. 

In the courſe of the fermentation, it may ſometimes be 
neceſlary, in order to quicken it, to beat in the yeaſt, or ra- 
ther to ſtir it with a wiſk, which ſhould be perfectly clean, 
ſcalded in boiling water, and then wiped dry. It will alſo 
by this means retain ſome degree of warmth, which will 
likewiſe help to promote the fermentation. Theſe mea- 
ſures, with an additional warmth given to the air, and warm 
coverings laid over the working tun, ſeldom fail to anſwer 
the end deſired. 

If the fermentation proceeds too violently, owing to 
the warmth of the weather, or too great quantity of 
yeaſt, the beſt way of checking it is, to cool the air, by 
giving it a more free admiſſion, and to mix a little cold 
wort with the fermenting liquor. The practice of add- 
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ing ſome unctuous ſubſtance is bad, and therefore ſhould be 
rejected, | 

Care ſhould be taken to have the caſks in good order 
againſt the time that the fermentation is completed in the 
tub; that is, they ſhould be tight and clean, and perfect- 
ly free from tilth or ſmell; for if they have either of 
theſe defects, the whole labour will be loſt, becauſe 
the excellency and fine flavour of the liquor will be de- 
ſtroyed. 

he perfection of malt liquors depends not only on 
the proportion of the oils to the ſalts, and on the pro- 
portion of hops uſed in brewing, but alſo on the fermen- 
tations being carried on lowly and cooly. For this 
reaſon cool weather is beſt for brewing of bows intended 
for long keeping. If therefore the liquor be not drawn 
oft before the fermentation has proceeded too far, ſome 
of the coarſer vils will return into the liquor, and give it 
a diſagreeable and greaſy taſte, On the contraty, if 
the fermentation has not been continued its due time, 
the impurities which would either have ſunk down in the 
lees, or have been thrown up with the head, will re- 
main in the liquor, and prevent its becoming clear and 
well taſted. | 

When the fermentation is at its height, all the dirt or 
foul yeaſt, which riſes on the ſurface, bes be carefully ſæim- 
med off, 

When the fermentation begins to ſubſide after the liquor 
has been drawn off into the caſk, the caſk ſhould be filled 
up with a reſerve of the ſame liquor taken from another veſ- 
ſel, but by no means with that which runs over. 

When the fermentation has ceaſed, the caſk being fil- 
led up, ſhould be bunged cloſe down, leaving the vent-hole 
open, or but ſlightly covered, till all motion in the liquor is 
ſubſided ; and after this is over, the vent-hole ſhould be 
{topped quite cloſe. The cuſtom of uſing bungs made of 
cork is wrong. A wooden bung ſhould be fitted to the 
bung-hole as exactly as poflible, and covered with a clean 
cloth. | | 

BRIDLE, a contrivance made of ſtraps or thongs of lea - 
ther, and pieces of iron, in order to keep a horſe in ſubjec- 
tion and obedience. 

The ſeveral parts of a bridle are, the bit or ſnaffle, the 
head-ſtall, or leather from the top of the head to the 
rings of the bit; the fillet, over the forehead and under 
the fore-top ; the throat-band, which buckles from the 
head-band under the throat; the noſe-bands, going through 
the loops at the back of the head-ſtall, and buckled under 
the cheeks; the reins or long thongs of leather that come 
from the rings of the bit, and being caſt over the horſe's 
head, the rider holds in his hand. 

BRIDLE-ZHand, is the horſeman's left-hand, the right 
being called the ſpear or ſword hand. 

BRIM, or Brimms, a word applied to a ſow when ſhe 

oes to the boar, which is called going to brim. 

BRINING S Hay-Ricks, a practice common in Ame- 
rica, and conſiſts in mixing falt with the hay as they 
ſtack it. | 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum recommends this practice greatly, declaring that hay, 
which has to all appearance been ſpoiled by the rain, 
will ſpend as well as that made and ricked in the fineſt 
weather. 

&« Juſt before I left America, ſays he, I had a crop of hay, 
which was in a manner ſpoiled by rain, being almoſt rotted 
in the field ; yet did this hay ſpend as well as if it had been 

ot in ever ſo favourably, 

When my ſervants were making up the ſtack, I hed it 
managed in the following manner ; as ſoon as the bed of 
hay was laid about fix inches thick, I had the whole 
ſprinkled over with falt ; then another bed of hay was laid, 
which was again ſprinkled in the ſame manner ; and this 
method was followed till all the hay was ſtacked. 

„% When the ſeaſon came for cutting this hay, and 
giving it to my cattle, I found that, fo 2 from refuſing 
it, they eat it with ſurprizing appetite, always perfer- 
ring it to the ſweeteſt hay, that had not been in this 
manner ſprinkled with falt.” Auſcum Ruſticum, vol. 


II. p. 210. | 
BRITE, a word applied to hops when they are over ripe 
or thatter, in which caſe they are ſaid to brite. 
BROAD-CAST /ewing, See SOWING, 


BROAD-WHEELED Hagen. See the article WaG- 
BROKEN- 


GON. 
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| | BROKEN-WIND, a very fatal diſeaſe to which horſes” 
are too often 1 4 : | KC TATA 


This diſorder hitherto ſeems to have been little under- 
ſtood;; but Mr. Gibſon is inclined to think, that the ſource 
of it is frequently owing to ＋ 1 or haſty feeding 
young horſes for ſale; by which means the growth of the 
lungs, and all the contents within the cheſt, are fo increaſed, 
and, in a few years, fo preternaturally enlarged, that the 
cavity of the cheſt is not capacious enough for. them to ex- 
pand themſelves, and perform their functions. | 

A narrow contracted cheſt with large lungs may ſome- 
times naturally be the cauſe of this diſorder 3. and it has 
been obſerved, that horſes riſing eight years old, are as liable 
to this diſtemper, as men at a certain period of life, and, fall 
into aſthmas, conſumptions, and other chronic diſeaſes. 

The reaſon why this diſorder becomes more apparent at 
this age may be, that a horſe comes to his full ſtrength and 
maturity at this time: at ſix commonly finiſhes his growth 
in height; after which he lets down his belly, and ſpreads, 
and al his parts are grown to their full extent; ſo that the 

eſſure on the lungs and midriff is now more increaſed, 

But how little weight ſoever theſe reaſons may have, re- 
peated diſſections have nt ocular proofs of a preterna- 
tural largeneſs, not only of the lungs of broken-winded 
horſes, but of their heart and its bag: and alſo of the mem- 
brane which divides the cheſt ; as well as of the remarkable 
thinneſs of the diaphragm or midriff. 

This diſproportion has been obſerved to be ſo great, that 
the heart and lungs have been almoſt of twice their na- 
tural ſize; perfectly ſound, and without any ulceration 
whatever, or any defect in the windpipe or its glands. 

Hence it appears, that this enormous ſize of the lungs, 
and the ſpace they occupy, by hindering the free action of 
the midriff, is the chief cauſe of this diſorder; and as the 
ſubſtance of the lungs was found more fleſhy than uſual, 
they muſt of courſe have loſt much of their ſpring and tone. 

This fle ſhineſs and ſize of the lungs may, in a great mea- 
ſure, be the cauſe, why the inſpirations in broken-winded 
horſes are diſproportionately flow ; for we may obſerve that 
they draw in their breath ſlowly, their flanks filling up, and 
riſing with difliculty : but that their flanks fall ſuddenly, and 
their breath burſts Bcth with violence, both from the mouth 
and noſtrils ; inſomuch, that a man in the dark, by holding 
his hands on the horſe's mouth and noſe, may eaſily diſco- 
ver if he is broken- winded, | 

Whoever confiders a broken-wind in this light, muſt 


own that it may be reckoned among the incurable diſtem- |. 


pers of horſes ; and that all the boaſted pretenſions of cure 
are vain and frivolous, tnce the utmoſt ſkill can amount 
to no more than now and then palliating the ſymptoms, and 
8 their violence. 

e ſhall therefore lay down ſuch methods as may pro- 
perly prevent this diſorder, when purſued in time; but if 
they ſhould not ſucceed, we ſhall offer ſome remedies and 
rules to mitigate its force, and to make a horſe as uſeful as 
poſſible under this malady. 

It is uſual before a broken-wind appears, for a horſe to 
have a dry obſtinate cough, without any viſible ſickneſs or 
loſs of appetite z but, on the contrary, a diſpoſition to foul 
feeding, eating the litter, and drinking much water. 

In order then to prevent, as much as poſſible, this diſor- 
der, bleed him, and 7 him two drams of calomel, mixed 


|for by warming and fimulating the folids, and diffolving 
the tenacious juices, which choak up the veſſels of the lungs, 
theſe complaints are greatly relieved. ahead ae 
Careful feeding and moderate exerciſe have great! 
| lieyed broken-winded horſes; and though for the firſt fum- 
mer they have not beef able to endure” much labour, yet 
many have been found leſs oppreſſed the ſecond, and ſome 
(carce grout affected the third; and even able to bear 
2 atigue ; and could a horſe be kept conſtantly in the 
eld, and taken up only. when uſed, he might, by 
daß pen do gteat ſervice fdr many years. 
ut whoever expects to cure his Hoffe by ſendiug him out 
to graſs. will find himſelf diſappointed, eſpecially if he re- 
main abroad after the ſpring graſs; for on his return to 
the ſtable and dry meat, he will be more oppreffed and 
ſhort breathed than before, for want of the open air, and 
the moiſt food he has been accuſtomed tro. 
Horſes ſent to graſs in order to be cured of an obſtinate 
cough, have often returned completely broken-winded, 
where the paſture. has been rich and ſuceulent, ſo that they 
have had their bellies conſtantly full. As the ill conſe“ 
quence therefore is obvious, where you have not the con- 
venience of turning cut your horſe for a conſtancy; you 
may ſoil him for a month or two with young green bade, 
Barbadoes and com- 


tares, or any other young herbage. 

To purſive, thick-winded horſes, B. 
mon tar have .often been given with ſuccefs, to the quan- 
tity of two ſpoonfuls mixed with the yolk of an egg, diſ- 
ſolved in warm ale, and given faſting two or three times a 
week, eſpecially on thoſe days you hunt or travel. 

But in order to make all theſe ſorts of horſes of any real 
ſervice, the grand point is to have a particular regard to 
their diet, obſerving a juſt c nοmy both in that and their 
kexerciſe ; giving them but a moderate quantity of hay, corn, 
or water, at a time, and moiſtening the former to prevent 
their requiring too much of the latter, and never exerciſin 
them but with moderation, as has been before obſerved. * 

The following ball may be given once a fortnight or 
three weeks; and as it operates very gently, and requires 
no confhnement, except the days it is given (when warm 
meat and water will be neceſſary), it may be continued for 
two or three months : n 


"res 


is ma- 
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Take ſuccotrine aloes, fix drams ; myrrh, galbanum, 
and ammoniacum, of each two grams ; bay-berries, 
half an ounce; oil of amber, a ſpoonful : make the 
whole into a ball with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup 

of blackthorn. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 68. 


A diſcovery has lately been made of a cure of an aſthma- 
tic or broken- winded horſe, by letting him drink freely of 
water in which lime has been infuſed ; and it was firſt diſ- 
covered by an old horſe, rendered uſeleſs by his cough, 
being reſtored to, health by his drinking the water that had 
ſettled in an old lime Kiln, An experiment was afterwards 
made on a horſe eighteen years old that was broken- winded; 
when it totally removed the complaint, and rendered him 
ſerviceable, | 

BROODING, the act of a hen, or other bird, fitting 
on a number of eggs, to keep them warm till they hatch, 
or produce young ones. | 

BROOM, the name of a plant, of which two ſpecies are 
natives of this Cc 


up with an ounce of diapente, for two nights ſucceſſively, 
keeping him cloathed and well littered ; and feeding him 
with ſcalded bran and warm water. * 
The following balls are then to be taken for ſome time, 
which have been found extremely efficacious in removing 
obſtinate coughs: 


Take gum ammoniacum, galbanum, and aſſa feedita, 
of each two ounces; ſqullls, four ounces; cinnabar 
of antimony, ſix ounces ; ſaffron, half an ounce: 
make the whole into a paſte with honey ; and give 
a ball about the ſize of a pullet's egg every morning. 


Broken-winded horſes ſhould eat ; ingly of hay, which, 
as well as their corn, may be wetted with chamber-lye, or 
fair water; as this will make them leſs craving after water. 

The volatile falts in the urine may render it preferable 
to water, and may be the reaſon why garlick is found ſo 
very efficacious in theſe caſes ; two or three cloves given 
at a time in a feed, or three ounces of garlick bruiſed: and 
boiled in a quart of milk and water, and given every other 
morning for a fortnight, baving been and very ſerviceable ; 


ountry, called the common and the ſmall 
broom. | Lee * 


The common broom. is the geni/ta trifonia of Mr. Ray. 
It riſes about three feet in height, with ſhrubby ſtalks, gar- 
niſhed with ſpear-like leaves, and terminated by looſe ſpikes 
of yellow flowers, ſucceeded by. ſhorr pods, which turn 
black when ripe, and contain four or five kidney-ſhaped 
ſeeds. It flowers in June or July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. The flowers of this plant are uſed by the dyers 
to give a yellow colour; whence it is called dyer's broom, 
green- wood, wood-waxen, or dyer*s- weed. Na 

The ſmall Engliſh broom, called alſo petty-whin, is the 
geniſta ſpartium trifonium minus Anglicum of Fournefort. It 
riſes like the former, with a ſhrub y ſtalk, but only to the 
height of about two feet, ſending out many ſlender branches, 
which are armed with long fingle ſpikes, and oarniſhed 
with very ſmall en. eaves, placed alternately on 
every ſide of the branches. The flowers brauch out with- 
out ſpines, ſhort, and have five or ſix yellow flowers grow- 
ing on a cluſter at the end. They come out in April and 

ay, and are ſucceeded by ſhort turgid pods, containing 
four or five ſmall Kidney-ſhaped r which ripen in ] ** 
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hollow, and weak, ſometimes reddiſh, but moſt commonly 
green, and growing to the height of about two feet and a 


HEE 
of England. ; 
The twigs of broom are excellent for thatching barns, | half. Lateral branches, which ſhoot out almoſt at every 
&c. being very tough, and of long. duration. R alſo, | joint, are terminated by purpliſh flowers, which are fuc- 
and thoſe not bad ones, are made of the ſtringy fibres of | ceeded by ſmall triangular ſeeds, black on the outſide, and 


this plant, of which the ancients uſed alſo to make a kind | white within. 


of flax. de Like | Buck-wheat will thrive in any ſoil, not excepting even 

According to Mr. Bradley's calculation, an acre of broom | barren ſands, as they are commonly termed ; but grows 
is worth upwards of ſix pounds annually, for the feeding of | largeſt in dry ground which have been well ploughed. 
bees only, beſides the wythes and ſtumps, which will pay en raiſed for its grain, a buſhel of ſeed is ſufficient for 
for the rent of the land. Certain it is, that no flowers are an acre of land, which will frequently yield fifty or fixt 
more pleaſing, or more profitable to bees, than thoſe of | buſhels : but when it is intended for green fodder, whic 
broom. is the uſe moſt commonly made of it here, ſome le 

But conſidering it as a weed, it is one of the moſt perni-| ſow three or four buſhels on an acre, in order to have a 
cious ts that grows upon the land; for its roots pene- thick crop. The uſual time of ſowing it is about the be- 
trate and at the ſame time it ſheds no leaves, ſo that ginning of May; but if it be ſowed ſomewhat earlier, and 
it is continually ſucking the moiſture from the earth. 'The| a warm ſeaſon enſues, it will bear cutting twice in the ſum- 
beſt method of. deſtroying it, is by burning the land, then] mer. It comes up ſoon, and ripens generally, according 
ploughing it deep, and manuring it very well with dung | to M. du Hamel, in one hundred days after ſowing, ſo that 
and aſhes ; or by ſpreading on the land chalk or marle, or | buck-wheat ſown in June is reaped in September. 
manuring it with urine. If the ground be deſigned for When mowed, it muſt be left in the field ſeveral days, 

ſture land, it is beſt to cut the broom cloſe to the ground | that its ſtalk may ry before it is houſed. There is little 
in May, when the ſap is ſtrong in it. By this artifice the danger of the ſeeds falling out, nor is it muc\ injured by 
roots are deſtroyed ; whereas in the common way of pull-| wet. Theſe ſeeds are excellent food for pigeons, poultry, 
ing up the young plants, ſome ſtrings of the roots will be| hogs, rabbits, &c. and are found to make horſes thrive 
left, and the leaſt of theſe will grow. Foddering of cattle| when given among their Hats; but for theſe they ſhould be 
upon broomy land is one very good way of deſtroying the firſt cracked in a mill ; being apt, otherwiſe, to paſs through 
broom, their urine killing the roots, and their treading the them whole. The flour of buck-wheat is very white, and 
land makes it 1 aww or the roots to extend themſelves ; | makes a good fort of pancake, when mixed with a little 
for broom is ſeldom ſeen to grow near old paths. Bradley*s| wheat-flour. The poor in ſome countries make even 
Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 181. Mortimer”s Huſbandry, vol. I. bread of this mixture; but it is black, bitter, windy, and 
p. 308. Mills's Huſbandry, vol. III. p. 3. not * Its ſtraw, or haum, is alſo given dry to 

BROWN, a duſky kind of colour, inclining ſomewhat | cattle : but the beſt way is to feed it whilſt green, par- 
towards redneſs. , 1 before it bloſſoms. Milch cows fed with it 

A brown horſe is not reckoned altogether ſo beautiful as will yield an extraordinary quantity of milk, remarkably 
the bay or cheſnut. There are alſo degrees of this colour, | good for making butter and cheeſe : and another advantage 
ſome being light, and others very dark. They have almoſt | attending this paſture is, that it will continue green in 
always black manes and tails, and often their joints are| drieſt time of ſummer, when other graſſes are burnt up. 
black, though not ſo ſhining as the bays, but ruſty. Almoſt| It is an excellent drefling for land, where ploughed in with- 
all brown horſes grow gradually lighter towards their bellies | out being mowed. ' ( 
and flanks, and many are light about their muzzles. The The ingenious author of the Eſſays in Huſbandry tells 
moſt beautiful are thoſe which happen to be finely dappled, us, that in certain lands of Brabant, called Rempen, the 
for the plain brown are eſteemed more ordinary. ny | huſbandmen raiſe buck-wheat in ſmall fields near home, 
of them are coarſe, but ſtrong and ſerviceable, fit for| and place round them, under the hedges, a great number of 
draught, for burden, or for war. Gibſon on Horſes, vol. I. bee-hives, from whence they draw conſiderable profit ; for 
P- 45. no plant affords theſe inſects a better ſupply of materials for 

BROWSE, branches fit for the food of goats, &c. making 1. 4 Eſjay L p. 110. Mortimer Huſbandry, 
. BRUISE, a hurt cauſed by the force of ſomething blunt | 201. I. p. 136. Du Hamels Elements of Agriculture, vol. 
and heavy. | I. þ. 91: Maiſons Ruftiques, tom. I. p. 624. 

Horſes and other cattle are very ſubject to bruiſes from r. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, fa 
various accidents ; but as the blood is no ways affected in| * Buck is an object of the Norfolk culture, in a two-fold 
theſe caſes, one general method of cure is only neceſſary ; | light. It is propagated as grain, and as manure ; and it 
and that is by coolers and repellers, ſuch as white wine | will be proper to view it in theſe two lights. However, 
vinegar, old verjuice, or compoſitions made with allum, | the main intention of its propagation, whether as a crop, or 
vitriol, and the lle, which ſhould be applied frequently to as a melioration of the foil, being the fame, namely, the 
the ſwelling, till the heat and inflammation is abated. cleanſing of foul land, it will be convenient to keep the 

BUCK-BEAN, or marſb trefoil, trifolium paluſtre, a two objects in nearly the ſame point of view. | 
plant with large oval leaves, pointed at each end like thoſe With reſpect to ſpecies, there is only one; this grain 
of 2 garden bean, ſet three together on long pedicles, which | having not yet, I believe, run into any varieties ſufficiently 
embrace the ſtalk to ſome height, and there parting, leave | ſtriking to have diſtinguiſhing names appropriated to them. 
it naked near the top, where iſſues a ſhort ſpike of pretty It is fown almoſt indiſcriminately on all ſpecies of ſoils ; 
large, reddiſh, monopetalous flowers, each of which is cut | except that light poor land has the preference: indeed it is 
into five ſegments, hairy on the inſide, and followed by an | to this ſpecies of ſoil that buck ſeems moſt eſpecially a- 
oval ſeed-veſſel. It is perennial, grows wild in marſhy Wr ; 
places, and flowers in f. | t likewiſe ſucceeds every ſpecies of crop ; the ſtate of 

Sheep, when ſound and in health, always avoid eating the foil, as to foulneſs and poverty, being generally more 
buck-bean ; but when the ſymptoms of the rot begin to | attended to than either the nature of the ſoil or the crop it 
attack them, they ſearch for it by inſtinct, and devour it bore laſt. 

eedily. Where ſuch ſheep are paſtured, no buck-bean| The ſoil- proceſs depends upon the ſtate of the ſoil, and 
Is to be found, for in a week or two they devour it all. | the intention, jointly : if the ſoil be tolerably clean, and the 
Might it not be prudent, therefore, in huſbandmen, who| buck be intended to be plowed under as a manure, it is 
graze large flocks, to cultivate an acre of this plant in ſome | ſown on one plowing : but, in general, the ground is bro- 
moraſſy ground, which otherwiſe would not yield them | ken, as for barley or peas, to forward the fallow, and ſecure 
two ſhillings the acre? Some might be cut up green, for a crop. 
unſound ſheep, and given them with lucern, as occaſion The ſeed-proceſs is the ſame for both intentions; ex- 
requires; and ſome might be made into hay, and mixed | cepting that, for a crop, the ſeed is ſown firſt ; namely, im- 
with their fodder, I cannot remember that this advice has | mediately after barley-ſeed : and that intended to be 14 wy 
been given by any huſbandry writer. Eſſays in Huſbandry, under, is ſown as ſoon afterwards as the ground is in a ſtate 
EſJay II. p. 151 | | fit to receive the ſeed. It is univerſally ſown above-furrow. 

BUCK. HEAT, the name of a plant generally conſi- The quantity of ſeed ſix pecks to two buſhels an acre. 
dered as a ſpecies of corn, though not ſuch in fact; nor No vegetating proceſs takes place: the growth of buck 
does it grow like any of the eſculent grains. Its leaf, from is ſo rapid as to outſtrip and ſmother almoſt every ſpecies of 
being roundiſh at firſt, takes nearly the ſhape of that of ivy, | weeds; an excellency peculiar to this crop. 
but longer pointed, and much ſofter, Its Nalk is round, The method of plowing buck under, and the after ma» 


| ar 
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of buck-fallows, is nearly as for wheat. The 
harveſt proceſs is like that of barley, as is that of its farrr 
and management; except that the ſtraw being fit for litter 
only and the grain being wanted for the fattenin of pigs, 
in autumn, and the beginning of winter, it is frequent! 
thraſhed out preſently after harveſt, before the live ſtoc 
are taken into the yards,” _ ; | : 
Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. I. in a 
letter from a correſpondent ; © Recommends to all perſons 
who have horſes to feed, to try the efficacy of buck-wheat, 
mixed with bran, chaff, or grains, either in the whole or 
broke in a mill : it had been pry to recover a favourite 
old coach-horſe (he is fonde 
other ſort of food failed. It is preſumed, as the graſs 
fluſhes cows with milk, that the flour or meal, mixed with 
ains, will have the ſame good effect, and enrich the milk. 
Fe is ſurely worth trying, A buſhel of it, which goes far- 
ther than two buſhels of oats, even with beans, mixed with 
at leaſt four times as much bran, will be full feed for any 
horſe a week, and much leſs hay will do. Four buſhels of 
the meal put up at two cwt. will fatten a hog of ſixteen or 
twenty ſtone. in three weeks; then give him three buſhels 
(of Indian corn, if you can get it) of hog-peaſe, broken in 
à mill, dry, with plenty of water (for as the peaſe are ſmall, 
ſo they ſwallow and part with them whole), and you will 
find moſt 1 meat; but R Fo eue the 
hog ſo fatted, muſt be in pretty order when put up; 
bus be aſſured, that eight buſhels of buck-wheat meal will 
go as far as twelve buſhels of barley-meal. I write from 
rience. 1 
In regard to poultry (pigeons eat it whole with 
ay) it is a Lo WA That it renders the hens ſo 
fat they will not lay.” If there is the leaſt foundation for 
ſuch a ſurmiſe, it is becauſe they over-feed them. | 
The reluctance ſhewn to the cultivation here in England 
of this valuable grain is rather wonderful, eſpecially conſi- 
dering the — — of treatiſes on the improvements of 
riculture. Yet it ſeems a tempting inducement, if the 
farmer will but reflect, « That as one buſhel will be ver 
ſufficient to ſow an acre, which buſhel only coſts four ſhiff. 
lings and three-pence, it is cheaper than a ſingle load of 
dung.” And the advantages produced therefrom are three- 
fold, viz. 

1. To plough it in, which mends the land. 

ad. If a dry ſummer, it is fodder for the cattle, 
3d. If you let it ſtand for a crop, it may produce an equal 
quantity with oats, and will always ſell for more money; 
and, farther, think that an acre of oats requires four, even 
to five, buſhels, to ſoꝶ it; whereas one buſhel of buck- 
wheat will ſow an acre This plant ameliorates the ſoil fo 
much that the farmer may have any crop after it, eſpecially 
wheat, in which ſyſtem it is commonly cultivated about 
Norwich. Now it muſt ſurely be apparent at the firſt bluſh, 
what a prodigious advantage it would be for the farmer to 
feed his teems by a crop which improves his ground and 

repares for wheat, rather than by another which exhauſts 
it, and throws him ſo much the further from the golden 
BUD, that part of the ſeed which firſt begins to ſprout, 
or rather the leaves which firſt appear. 

Bup alſo ſignifies the ſprout from whence the branch 
ariſes, Theſe buds in ſome meaſure reſemble ſeeds, as un- 
der a number of ſcaly coverings the rudiments of the young 
branch are ſeen : but neither the lobes nor the young root 
are met with; becauſe this tender ſtem is conn with 
a tree, which ſupplies it with the neceſſary food. 

Bup is likewiſe uſed in ſome counties in England for a 
young fol of Bo if poor: becauſe the horns are then in 

e bud, 

 BUGLE, Middle compound, Sicklewort, or Herb Car- 
penter, the name of a low weed, with two kinds of ſtalks ; 
round creeping ones, which ſtrike root at the joint; and 
upright ſquare ones, bairy on two of the oppoſg ſides, al- 
ternately, from joint to joint, bearing looſe ſpikes of blue 
labiated flowers, of which the upper lip is wanting: the 
leaves are ſomewhat oval, ſoft, lightly cut about the edges, 
and ſet in pairs at the joints. It is a perennial weed, in- 
xr - moiſt meadows and paſture-grounds, and flowers 

ay. 


BUGLOSS, or Viper's Bugloſs, the name of a plant 
Whoſe ſtalks are rough, round, ſolid, ere, undivided, and 
marked with black ſpots : the leaves are very rough, long, 

rowing to a point, and placed without any certain order. 

he flowers are large and ſpacious, of a beautiful blue co- 


. 


of it unground) when. all 


patient, docile, and leſs troubleſome to others. 


BUL 


vending ſpikes. They colt of 


lour, and grow in long 
one petal divided into five roundiſh ſegments, of different 
ſizes, and reſemble a horn in their figure, expanding by de- 


grees, from a narrow beginning. The flower cup conſiſts 
of five natrow ſegments, and contains four rough ſeeds. 

Bees are very fond of the viper's bugloſs, and there is 
reaſon to think that this plant, aſſiſted by the culture of a 
ſkilful gardener, may receive, „as many improve- 
ments as the auricula did. Its branches will riſe to the 
height of three feet, and no vegetable would better adorn 
flower- pots in large chimnies : for if the water be changed, 
it continues blowing near a fortnight after cutting. Its ul- 
tramarine blue - colour, is the fineſt that can be ſeen, and 
the ſtalks are garniſhed with flowers from top to bottom; 
dyers might, perhaps, extract an uſeful tincture from the 
roots. This plant grows wild in hard braſhy ſoils. Eſſays 
in Hu andr . E ay I. Þ»+ 110. | MY 

BULL, the males of the ox kind. See the article Ox, 
and CATTLE. | | 

The bull, kept for propagating the ſpecies, ſhould have a 
quick countenance, his forehead broad and curled, his eyes 
black and large, his horns large, ſhort, and black, his neck 
fleſhy, his belly long and large, his hair ſmooth like velvet, 
his breaſt big, his back ſtraight and flat, his buttocks ſquare, 
his thighs round, his legs ſtraight, and his joints ſhort ; this 
ſort of bull is the beſt for breed, and makes the beſt ox for 
draught. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 226. 

e bull chiefly ſerves for propagation ; and thongh he 
may be ſubject to the yoke, yet there is no being certain of 
his working quietly ; and the uſe he may make or his prodi- 
gious ſtrength, is conſtantly to be guarded againſt. This 
creature is naturally untractable, ſtubborn, and fierce; and 
in the bullifly ſeaſon, abſolutely uncontroulable, and often 
furious; but, by caſtration, the ſource of theſe turbulent 
impulſes is deſtroyed, without the leaſt diminution of his 
ſtrength. He alſo grows larger, more heavy and unwieldly, 
and becomes more adapted tothe labour for which he is de- 
ſigned. This tion alſo renders him more tractable, 
A herd of 
bulls could not be either tamed or managed by human ſkill, 
Buffon's Hiftoire Naturelle, tom. IV. | 

ULLEN, hemp ftalks ſtripped from the bark. 

BULLOCK. See CATTLE. 

BULLOCE-STALLS, or Stzps. Mr. Marſhal!, 
in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, gives the deſcription of 
a bullock-ſtall as follows: «It — 2 of acenter building, 
thirty-ſix feet long, nineteen feet wide, and about eleven 
feet high to the eaves ; with a pair of wide folding-doors 
at each end; and with a lean-to on each ſide, the whole 
length of the building, and eleven feet wide. 

he center building is the turnep-houſe ; the lean-to's, 
ſheds for the bullocks ; which ſtand with their heads toward, 
or rather in, the turnep-houſe ; from which they are parted 
by a range of mangers only; having the full freedom of 
breathing in its ſpacious area. By opening the doors at 
each .end, a ſufficient degree of air and coolneſs may be 
ven in the cloſe ſtweather ; while, behind, the caves of the 
ſheds are brought down to within five feet of the ground, 
and are vhs with rough boards (excepting an opening 
at each end for the bulloct:s to creep in at) to prevent too 
great a coldneſs in ſevere weather ; thus preſerving a due 
temperature, 

This ſhed holds twenty bullocks, ten on each ſide, 
faſtened by the neck, with chains, ſwivels and rings, play- 
ing freely upon poſts, ſeven feet high. At each corner of 
the turnep-houſe is a triangular bin for the topped-and- 
tailed turneps. N 

In autumn, the entire building is ſometimes uſed as a 
temporary barn, for buck, peas, &c. and in ſummer, the 
center part is an excellent waggon-ſhed : had the doors 
been made a foot and a half higher, it would have been an 
admirable refuge for loads of corn or hay ina ſhowery harveſt. 

'The main building is covered with reed, the lean-to's 
with tiles.” | 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Gloceſterſhire; 
ſays 3 © What characteriges the bullock-ſbeds in that vale, 
and diſtinguiſhes them from thoſe of every other, he ob- 
ſerved, is the circumſtance of each bullock having a houſe 
anda yard to himſelf; in which he goes looſe; occupying 
them by turns, as appetite or amuſement directs him: hav- 
ing a manger and a drinking trough to go to at pleaſure. 
He, of courſe, eats when he is hungry, and drinks when 
he is thirſty, He is alſo at liberty to rub, or to lick him- 
ſelf; as well as to keep bis body in a degree of temperature, 
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2s to heat and cold. Theory could not readily ſuggeſt 
more rational principles nn 
The conſtruction of theſe- ſtalls varies in the minutiæ. 
The water trough, for inſtance, is ſometimes — dy the 
manger, in the hovel or ſhed: ſometimes in the open pen. 
Other leſs noticeable variations may be feen in diffetent 
buildings. an 275 em ain 09 £002” 

The 2 plan and dimenſions, which, at preſent, ſeem to 
ſtand higheſt in eſteem; and on which ſeveral erections of 
this nature have been made within the laſt fifteen or twen- 
ty years; are the following. 

The building fifteen to fifteen feet and a half wide within, 
and of a length propottioned to the number of ſtalls re- 
quired. The height of the plates fix feet to ſix feet four 
inches; ſupported on the fide to the north or eaſt by cloſe 
walling ; on that to the ſouth or weſt by poſts, ſet on ſtone 
pedeſtals. The gables walling. The covering plain tiles, 
on a fingle-pitch-roof, © e | 

Againſt the back wall is a gangway, three and a half to 


four feet wide, formed by a length of mangers, three feet 


to three and a half feet wide, from out to out, at the top; 
narrowing to about fifteen inches within, at the bottom. 
The perpendicular depth fourteen or fifteen inches; the 
height of the top rail from the ground, about two feet nine 
inches. The materials two-inch plank; ſtayed and ſup- 
— poſts and croſs pieces; and ſtiffened by ſtrong 
top- rails. ne, 2 
r dimenſions of the area of the covered ſtalls, about 
eight abet three inches ſquare; of the open pens, the fame. 
The partitions between the ſtalls are of broad rails, paſ- 
ſing from the outer pillars to ſimilar poſts, rifing on the in- 
ner or ſtall ſide of the manger; and ſteadied at the top by 
ſlender beams, reaching acroſs the building; Ach Rall or 
each partition, having a beam and a pair of principals. 
The partitions of the pens are gates, reaching from the 


pillars to the boundary wall; and likewiſe from pillar to 


illar. When they are fixed in that ſituation, each bul- 
ock has his ſtall and his little yard. When in this each 
is ſhut up in his ſtall, the yards forming a lane, or driftway, 


for taking in, or turning out any individual. a 


The boundary wall of the pens is about four feet high, 
coped with blocks of. 9 — On the outer FA 
it is a receptacle for manure : on the inner a range of wa- 
ter troughs, with a channel of communication for the con- 
veniency of filling them. The materials of the troughs, 
{tone ; of the channel, gutter-bricks, covered with ſlabs. 
"Theſe ſtone troughs, which are about fourteen inches by 
two feet ſix inches within, have a conveniency in their con- 
ſtruction, which is entitled to notice: inſtead of the ſides 
and the ends being all-of them pecked down to an angle, 
ſquare with the bottom, one of the ends 'is left bevelling, 
ſloping, making a very obtuſe angle with the bottom. This 
ſimple variation renders them eaſy to be cleaned; either 
with the ſhovel, or the broom. 

The floor is paved with hatd-burnt bricks, laid edge-wa 
in mortar z being formed with a ſteep deſcent from the wall 
to a channel, from three to four feet from it; and with a 
— fall from the manger to the ſame channel; which 
becomes the general drain for rain- water and urine, 

At one end of the pens is a pump (where a natural rill 
cannot be had; for ſupplying the troughs of water; and, at 
the other, a ſtack of ſtubble for litter; which is uſed in the 
ſtall only; the yard being left unlittered. | 

At ane end of the building is a cake- houſe, at the other, 
the 9 with a door at each end of the gangway to 
receive the hay and the cake. 

In one or more inſtances, Mr. Marſhall had ſeen a 
double range of ſtalls on this plan; the area between them 
being the common receptacle for the dung. When a num- 
ber of ſtalls, as twenty or thirty, are required, this arrange- 
ment brings them within a convenient compaſs; and the 
"ey ranges, with a proper aſpect, become ſhelter to each 

ru! ; | 

Beſide theſe looſe ſtalls, there are others, built nearly on 
the ſame plan, but without gates, and on a ſomewhat 
ſmaller ſcale, in which the cattle are faſtened to the 
manger, or the partition poſts, with a long chain, which 
gives them liberty to rub and lick themſelves, and move 
about in their ſtalls. In this cafe, a water-trough is gene- 
rally placed at the end of every fecond partition, level with 
the manger, with a general pipe of communication, to fi 

them; each trough "ſupplying two bullocks. This _ 
leſſens the expence in ſome degree, and prevents the bul- 

locks from fouling their mangers. 1 


= 


2 


There are individuals in the diſtrict, wh tisve fifty, © 
more, F one ot the other of theſe Ralls, on theif reſpective 
In the'Cotfwold Hills, Mr. Marfhall fays; each bullock 
has a trough; 'a ſmall one for corn: 4 Hrge one for Bay's 
with a water trough, which rung the which length of the 
ſhed, and is covered by a board; each bulf6ck having a hole 
to drink at.” Fee STALL-FEEDING, © 1 
BULLS FOOT, the fame with colts-foot. Se Col rs. 


een. 8 * 
. BULLWEED Great | Knapweed, or Matfetlon, = 
name” of a perennial weed common ationg corn; it riſes te 
abofit two feet high; the ſtalks are round, ſtreaked and 
hoaty : the bottom leaves are oblong and utidivic ut 
thoſe which grow on the ſtalk are cut and divided. The 
flowers reſethble thoſe of the blue- bottle in ſhape, but are 
of a red colour. The ſeed is ſmall, oblong, teddiſh, and 
hairy in the upper part. a kg +4 34 
'BUNS, the ſtalks of hemp after the bark is taken off. 
' BURN-BAKING, or Bir#-beatlhHf, often called Pen- 
hiring, or Devon/hiring, fot its being long practiſed in that 
county, a method of cutting up the tutf, and after dryin 
and burning it, the aſhes are ſpread over the ſurface by way 
of manure, 


This method of improving land is very aticlent, Virgil 


„ 


mentions it, and it has been practiſed time out of mind 
Cornwall and Deyonfhire. The marquis of 1 r ha 
founded his famous treatiſe Sur le, Be ſhed 
in 1761, principally on the art of butn-bakitig. ef 
here give the ſubſtance of what the marquis has delivered 
on that intereſting ſubjet. - 4 A 429 
When it is intended to break up any piece of waſte. 
ground, the nature of it ſhould be firſt conſidered, and may; 
in a great meafure, be known from its natural produce, 
hich'-is generally heath, ruſhes, fern, brodm, fur 
brambles, &c. intermixed with graſs : for, from the height, 
thickneſs, and' vigour of this wild growth, a proper judg- 
ment may be formed with regard to the degree of the Took 
oe of the ſoil, and what may reaſonably be expected from 


When ſuch. ground is to be broken up, it will de right 
to begin in the winter in order to get rid of the three pfin- 
cipal obſtacles, namely, water, mn and ſuch large 

roots as the paring mattock, or beating ke, as it is called 
in the weſt of England, may not be' ſtrong enough to cut. 
Afterwards, about the middle of March, the .paring of this 
ground ſhould be begun, by a number of labourers propor- 
tioned to the extent of the land intended to be pared. 
Every one of theſe labourers muſt be provided with a 
paring-mattock, or beating-axe, the form of which is re- 
reſented on Plate II. fig. 1. Towards the edge, wher: 
it is ſharpened like an addice, it ſhould be made of w 
tempered ſteel, and about nine inches wide. From thence 
the iron part, which ſhould be fix inches in length, leſſens 
in breadth towards the handle, as in fig. 2. where it is reduced 
to three inches. All the upper part niuft be made of the 
beſt iron, and ſhould be formed ſomewhat hollow, with a 
little bending inward. It ſhould be ſtrongeſt in the, middlej 
and of a thickneſs proportioned to its ſize, as well as fo the 
| work for which it is intended, The hole to receive 
handle ſhould be two inches in diameter, and the handle 
ſhould be of wood, about three feet long, or à few inches 
more or leſs, according to the height of the man Who uſes 
it. "This inftrunient, excluſive of the handle, mould weigh 
from ten to twelve pounds, according to the ſtrength of the 
labourer ; as lefs weight would not be ſufficient” for the 
purpo | WY 


e. 8 
he ſtouteſt and moſt intelligent labourer muſt be then 
ſingled out to lead the reſt; for they cannot work in a row 
as when they dig. This leader ſtanding in a proper poſture 
to manage his beating- axe, mult give two ſtrokes with it, 
cutting Into the ſoil, to the right, two inore ſtrokes to. the 
left; and afterwards a fourth ſtrait before him; by which 
means he will immediately raiſe a turf about a foot and a 
half long, a foot broad, and four inches thick of yy 
This muß reſting upon the axe as it was cut, is then, wi 
one motion, to be placed on the labourer's right-hand, in 
its natural poſition, with the mould fide downwards, (See 
Plate II. fg. Fg where. 4, a, a, are three tufts as cut from 
the foif,) All the wild growth upon his land, } if 
very large, come off with the turfs thus cut; andthe mor 
there is of it, «the better it will be. The turf mult abſo- 
lutely be cut with a depth of at leaſt four inches of ſoil; for 
| if the ground be pared to a leſs thickneſs, the work will ve 
_ 7 
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badly done ; becauſe the beating-axe will not have gone un | 
der the netted roots of all the rubbiſh 9 on the ſur- 


face, which it is indiſpenſably neceſſary to deſtroy : other- 
wiſe theſe roots will make freſh ſhoots, injure the corn, and 
in time choak it entirely, as has happened to me in the be- 
ginning of my underta ings. | 
| The workmen, eſpecially if they undertake the work b 
the acre, would be glad to take this turf off as thin as poſ- 
ſible ; becauſe that would fave them a great deal of time and 
labour. But I have experienced to my coſt the imprudence 
of making ſuch bargains. They muſt therefore be well 
watched ; for otherwiſe, beſides the inconvenience of not 
effectually deſtroying the wild, ſuch thin turf would not 
ield a ſufficient quantity of aſhes for manuring the land. 
he buſineſs will indeed go on flower, but practice will ſoon 
render the workmen more expert. | 

Theirleader having cut a turf, and placed it on his right- 
hand fide, muſt then advance a ſmall ſtep, and take off an- 
other of the ſame ſize and thickneſs, which he muſt alſo 
place on the ſame fide, in a line with the former, on the 
further end of which the neareſt end of this ſhould reſt, 
ſo as to incline a little. He is then to proceed ſtrait on, 
laying all the turfs in the ſame manner. As ſoon as he has 
taken up the two firſt turfs, the ſecond labourer, ſtanding 
on his left hand fide, is to take up his line of turfs in the 
ſame manner, and place them on his right, in the void ſpace 
cleared by the leader. As theſe advance, each of the other 

labourers, ſucceſſively one after the other, muſt put himſelf 
on the left of the proceeding, at the ſame diſtance, and do 
the ſame work, following each other like reapers. Thus, 
if the firſt began at B (Plate II. fig. 10.) he lays his turfs 
along the line which terminates the plate ; and when he has 
cut two turfs, the ſecond begins at C, and lays his turfs in 
the ſpace BA, cleared by the firſt. The third follows the 
ſecond in the ſame manner, clearing the ſpace FE, and lay- 
ing his turfs in the ſpace CD, cleared by the ſecond. The 
fourth clears the ſpace GH, and the fifth JK, and ſo on. 
The ſame muſt alſo be underſtood of fig. 8, and q, which 
therefore require no further explanation. 
When the labourers come to the end of the ground, 
which will likewiſe be in progreſſive order, the leader muſt 
return to the fide where he firſt began, and reſume his work 
cloſe to the ſpace already pared, the others are to follow in 
their regular turns, and repeat the ſame operation as be- 
fore; for this work muſt always be performed in the ſame 
direction, and not backwards and forwards, Such ſhould 
be the method till the whole ground is pared. | 

If, as it ſometimes happens, there be reaſon to apprehend 
that the ſods will not dry faſt enough when only laid a little 
ſlanting, with the end of one juſt oy upon theextremity of 
another; they may in this caſe be piled, as faſt as they are 
cut, in little heaps of three, four, or five together, accord- 
ing to their thickneſs, and the quantity of combuſtible or 
vegetable matter contained in them. The air paſſing be- 
tween theſe ſods, which are always laid with the heath or 
turfy ſide uppermoſt, penetrates and ſoon dries them, eſ- 
pecially if the weather be ſultry : but at the ſamę time it 
would be wrong to wait till they are quite dry, becauſe the 
would then burn too much, and too faſt; in which caſe 
their aſhes are neither ſo good, nor in ſo great quantity, as 
thoſe of turf more ſlowly burnt. A juſt medium, which 
practice will eaſily teach, is to be obſerved in this reſpect. 
Sometimes theſe turfs are ſet upon their ends, two and 
two meeting at the top, and being further aſunder at the 
bottom, like the roof of a houſe, with their heathy ſides out- 
wards, as repreſented at 6, b, b, (Plate II. fig. 4.) but this 
method, which lengthens the work, and therefore renders 
it more expenſive, 1s fitteſt for the turfs of bogs or marſhes, 
when cut too wet. 
With reſpect to the roots, which I ſaid muſt be got rid 
of before any land can be properly broken up, I meant on- 
12 large roots as the beating- axe cannot cut through, 

ough ſharpened with a whet- ſtone from time to time, 
when its edge is either turned or blunted. For with regard 
to the roots of ſmaller ſize, ſuch as thoſe of the dwarf furze, 
the common heath and young fern, ſmall holly, young plants 
of thorns and junipers, brambles, broom, and other wild 
productions, which have not attained too great ſtrength, 
with without much difficulty, be cut and pared off with the 
But the ſtrong roots of ſhrubs, buſhes, &c. which the 
beating-axe cannot ſever, muſt remain in the ground, though 
that will not hinder our taking off the turf between them to 
a proper thickneſs, The ſods thus cut will indeed be often 
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very irregular in length and breadth ; but they are the bet- 
ter for burning, as they contain a greater proportion of ve- 
getable matter. 

It has been already obſerved, that theſe turfs ſhould be 
laid in little heaps as they are cut; theſe ſhould be placed 
in the intermediate ſpaces, where the ground has been pla- 
ced between the roots yet remaining in the earth. eſe 
roots ſhould be-grubbed up with a ſpade, pickaxe, &c. with- 
out diſordering the little piles of ſods. It will be ſufficient 
if this work be finiſhed before the time of ſowing. See the 
article GRUBBING. 

Some grub up theſe roots before they burn the turf, and 
others after, as beſt ſuits their convenience : but in the lat- 
ter caſe * ſhould certainly be taken up in thoſe places 
where the furnaces are to be made; becauſe it is of great 
importance not to ſtir the heaps of aſhes produced by rl; 
till the very inſtant of ſowing. The holes alſo made by pul- 
ling up large roots, ſhrubs, &c. ſhould be filled up fo as to 
render the ſurface even. In countries where wood is ſcarce; 
theſe roots, ſtumps; &c. are carried away, and dried for 
fuel, eſpecially for the kitchen; by which means they fre- 
quently repay at leaſt the expence of grubbing them up. 
But in places where wood is of ſo little value as to render 
theſe not worth the carrying off, the beſt way is to burn 
them with the turf, the aſhes of which they will both in- 
creaſe and improve. a 

The thicker any land is covered with theſe wild produc- 
tions, the better it will prove. If it coſts more than another 
parcel of ground to break up, and bring it into order, it 
will, in return, make ample amends, by producing greater 
crops. 

When the ſeaſon is not too wet, the turfs will generally 
dry ſufficiently in about three weeks, even without — 
turned; but in rainy years they require a longer time, a 
mult be turned again and again, to prevent their ſtriking 
out new roots and ſhoots, which would hinder them from 
burning, as I have ſeen happen. Hence it appears, that this 
method of clearing and breaking up ground requires a lon- 
ger time, and is attended with more labour and difficulty in 
rainy than in dry ſeaſons. But as the turfs may be turned 
by women and children, the additional expence will not be 
very conſiderable. | 

About Midſummer, or a few days before, when the turfs 
are ſufficiently dry, a number of women and children ſhould 
be employed, in fine clear weather, to gather them all up; 
ſome with iron forks, others with their hands, and pile them 
up from ſpace to ſpace, in round heaps about ten feet high, 
and of the ſame width at bottom, almoſt in the ſhape of char- 
coal furnaces. The heathy ſide of the turf muſt be placed 
downwards, and the earthy fide upwards. A ſmall hollow 
ſhould be left in the inſide, in order to form a kind of chim- 
ney, the opening of which ſhould face the wind. @ 6 
Plate II. fig. 5. repreſents a furnace of this kind partly built, 
where f is the door, or opening into the chimney of the fur- 
nace. Fig. 6. is a furnace completed, where e is the top 
of the chimney, and d the door, Fig. 7. repreſents a great 
number of theſe furnaces on fire. 

It has been already obſerved, that this work muſt not be 
ſet about in rainy weather; becauſe if the heaps. of turf 
ſhould unfortunately be ſo much wet as to imbibe the water, 
they would not burn, but muſt be pulled down and ſpread 
anew, to dry as before. They might alſo, in this caſe, re- 
quire very frequent turnings, as has happened to me; which 
would retard the operation, and increaſe the expence: be- 
ſides which, it might not even be poſſible, by frequent turn- 
ings, to dry them ſufficiently, before autumn, if the rains 
were frequent, which muſt occaſion a very conſiderable 
loſs. | 

However, this laſt accident, though, poſlible is very rare. 
It never befel me; and by inquiring of thoſe to whom it 
has happened, I found that it was, in a great meaſure, ow- 
ing to their own negligence. 'The beſt method to avoid theſe 
inconveniencies is, to embrace the advantage of the firſt 
fine weather, and if it appears at all uncertain, to ſet more 
hands to work, without aiming at an ill - timed ſaving : for 
it is upon the due piling up and burning of the turfs, after 
being properly cut and dried, that the whole ſucceſs of this 
important branch of huſbandry chiefly depends. It cannot 
therefore be done too ſpeedily. When rain is — 
every other buſineſs ſhould be left for this, and all hands, 
men, women, and children, ſhould be inſtantly employed, 
to diſpatch it as ſoon as poſſible. Nothing requires greater 
diligence. The ſhould be ſet on fire the moment 


they are finiſhed, or at leaſt, though the weather ſhould 
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- ſeem ſettled, before the huſbandman retires in the evening. 


Children may do this, by putting a lictle lighted ftraw or 
heath, with an iron folk, into the chimnies of the furnaces. 
The dry heath, graſs, and roots will catch inſtantly, and in 
a ſew moments the fire will be ſo violent, as ſcarcely to be 
approached. It may then be left, after taking proper pre- 
cautions to _——_ its — further than it — 
eſpecially if it be near any wood, hedge, or heath, where it 
might — do r miſchief. 

misfortunes occaſioned by fire have been ſo nu- 
merous and dreadful, that too much care cannot be taken 
to guard againſt them. If the ſituation of the land. which 
is to be burned be ſuch as gives the leaſt room to fear any 

of this kind, the furnaces ſhould only be lighted in 
calm weather ; — wind ſhould | the _ to 
neighbouri where it might be impoſſible to ſtop 
them till they done i le damage. 

If it be ſurrounded on all ſides with woods, heath, or other 
vegetables eaſily ſet on fire, a row of furnaces ſhould, in 
this caſe, be made around the land to be burned, at the 
diſtance of twenty-five, or thirty feet from the neighbouring 

and at leaſt ten feet from the other furnaces, which 
are afterwards to be built farther within this incloſure, 
Care ſhould then be taken to obſerve from which fide the 
wind comes, and fire ſhould be ſet to thoſe furnaces that 
are ſituated fartheſt from the wind, or neareſt to that fide 
on which the wind blows. A number of men ſhould 
watch theſe furnaces while they burn, and ſhovel up earth 
upon them, if they are ſo full of heath or cumbuſtible mat- 
ter as to occaſion too violent a flame. | 

The throwing on of this earth will deaden the flames, 
and concentrate the fire ; by which means the furnaces will 
be conſumed by flow without hurting either the 
outward borders of the pared land, or its inner parts, where 
this fire might do miſchief two ways ; firſt by ſpreading to, 
and burning the yet unpiled turfs, the aſhes of which would 
ſoon loſe their virtue, if ſcattered upon the ſoil in this looſe 
manner ; and ſecondly, by catching the other furnaces, in 
caſe they ſhould be eb; 4 made ; by which means the fire 
would — become ſo great, that it would not be longer 


poſſible to ſtop its progreſs, or prevent is extending to the 


neighbouring grounds. 

the row of furnaces is thus conſumed, the 
next row may be burnt in the ſame manner, and ſo on till 
the whole is finiſhed. 

The morning is doubtleſs the moſt proper time for light- 
inz all theſe furnaces, becauſe the people employed in bu- 
ſineſs have then the whole day before them, to watch the fire 
and prevent accidents, which it might be difficult to remedy 
in the night, particularly during the firſt violence of the 
flames. number of proper perſons proportioned to the 
extent of the ground, ſhould remain upon the ſpot all 
night, as well to attend the burning of the turf, as to hinder 
wicked wretches from ſetting fire to other places, of which 
there have been too — 

By not neglecting any of theſe precautions, though all 
of — are not neceſſary where the fire cannot ſpread to 


adjacent grounds, every inconvenience may certainly be 


avoided. 

If it ſhould be found 2 to light the furnaces in 
the evening, though as I have juſt obſerved, the morning is 
a much fitter time for it, they muſt be ſuffered to continue 
burning till the next day, when the violence of the fire will 


be abated. A few men, or even women and children, ſhould 


be then ſent in among the heaps, with iron forks, to give 
them a little ſtirring, and lay upon them the turf which may 
have fallen down. Theſe furnaces will ſtill continue burn- 
ing for ſome days, during which the turfs will be ſlowly con- 
ſumed or calcined. If any of them ſhould be ſituated on 
wet ſpots, where they will not burn, theſe women and chil- 
dren muſt mend them, and add freſh fuel, ſuch as dry beath, 
ſtubble, or even a little dry wood, with ſome of the burn- 
ing turfs from the adjacent furnaces. As ſoon as the fire 
is extinguiſhed in all the heaps, which will be then reduced 
to heaps of aſhes, finer or coarſer in proportion to the good- 
neſs of the ſoil, the women and children muſt ſhovel them 
up into little round heaps, leſt they ſhould loſe their fertiliz- 
ing quality, if left in the manner they fell in their burning : 
for ki our treaſures conſiſt in the falts contained in theſe 
little heaps, and the volatile parts of thoſe ſalts, which are 
much the beſt, would ſoon fly off, if expoſed to the air. The 
dews.at night, and the firſt rain which falls upon thoſe heaps 
of aſhes, form on their ſurface a cruſt, which hinders their 
being blown away by the wind, renders them impene- 
trable to the action of the air, and keeps in all their vir- 
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tue: the ſooner therefore rain falls after this operation; 


the better. Nor would it be any injury if it ſnould rain 
as ſoon as the furnaces are thoroughly lighted, unleſs it 
ſhould be very violen indeed, and of long continuance, 
which rarely happens at this ſeaſon. 

When the aſhes are thus laid up in little heaps, nothing 
more remains to be done to this ground till the time of ſow- 
ing ; care indeed muſt be taken, that neither men nor cat- 
tle approach them and break their cruſt. The land will from 
hence be freed from ſeeds of weeds, and other wild produc- 
tions, as well as from all worms, inſects, reptiles, and veno- 
mous creatures; the action of the fire of the furnaces be- 
ing ſo ſtrong, that it heats not only the earth, beneath 
them, to the depth of ſeveral inches, but likewiſe all the in- 
termediate ſoil. | 

A fortnight after the uſual ſeed-time of the country, for 
wheat and rye, will be early enough to ſow this burnt ground. 
When that is to be done, a number of women and children 
ſhould be ſent into the field, on a ſtill, calm day, with wood- 
en ſhovels, to ſpread the aſhes equally over all the ground, 
excepting the ſpots where the furnaces were ; for theſe are 
ſo thoroughly burnt, that they want nofarther manure, and are 
always obſerved to produce the fineſt corn. Some of theſe 
women and children ſhould alſo carry iron forks, to break 
and ſpread ſuch turfs as may not have been thoroughly 
conſumed ; for theſe having been baked or calcined by 
— action of the fire, will be very beneficial to the 

Immediately after the aſhes are ſpread, the corn, whether 
wheat or rye, ſhould be ſown over thoſe aſhes by a ſkilful 
ſower, in not more than about half the quantity generally 
uſed for a ſimilar extent of other ground. The ploughman 
ſhould follow the ſower, with his team, either of horſes or 
oxen, yoked, to aſtrong plough, having two fins to the ſhare. 
See the article PLOUGH. e ſhould not, however, cut too 
deep this firſt year, but make only ſhallow furrows, going 
and returning, to cover the ſeed. Women and children, with 
hoes and iron forks, ſhould then be employed to break care- 
fully all the clods, together with every remaining bit of turf; 
wry finally to cloſe the tops of the ridges, which the plough 
cannot do with the neceſſary exactneis in this ploughing. If 
ſeveral ploughs work at the ſame time, as is generally the 
caſe with many, the number of women and children muſt 
be increaſed in proportion, and there muſt be a ſower before 
each plough. 

It is very difficult to ſow theſe lands with half the quan- 
tity of ſeed generally uſed in other places. The moſt dex- 
terous are apt to miſtake, and I have experienced the bad 
effect of employing only one ſower for ſeveral ploughs. A 
man who goes before each of them will ſow much more 
equally : nor need he even loſe any of his time, becauſe 
when he is not employed in ſowing, he may help the wo- 
men and children to break the clods. The ploughman 
ſhould always proceed ſlowly and cautiouſly in this firſt til- 
lage, eſpecially if the ground ſeems never to have been 
ploughed before. If his plough ſhould chance to be ſtop- 
ped by any ſtones or roots, which may have eſcaped the 
endeavours uſed to diſcover them by means of the borer 
(which ſhould bealways had recourſetoas ſoon as theſurface 
of the ground is cleared) the other men within call, or even 
the women and children, muſt immediately take them 
w you crows, and pick-axes, and carry them out of the. 

Care muſt alſo be taken not to ſpread the aſhes out of 
the heaps over more ground than can be ſown in the 
ſame day and the next morning, that they may not be 
unneceſſarily expoſed to the hazard of loſing their effi- 
cacy : but if it ſhould begin to rain, or the ſucceeding 
day be a Sunday, no more aſhes ſhould be ſpread than 
can be ſowed and ploughed immediately. "Theſe two 
circumſtances excepted, it will be right to ſpread over 
night what is to be ploughed in next morning; for I have 
experienced, that the little nipping froſts in this advanced 
ſeaſon, will often be ſtrong enough to freeze the aſhes 
and bits of turf not thoroughly confound ſo as to render 
them unfit for ſpreading, till the ſun has thawed them ; by 
which means a morning's work might, without this precau- 
tion, be loſt. <a 

When the ſeed is ſown and covered, drains ſhould be 
cut with the ſame plough, either directly acroſs the fur- 
rows, or in an oblique direction to them, according as 
the declivity of the ground may require, in ſuch man: 
ner that they may empty themſelves into the main ſur- 
rounding ditches, to carry off the water, eſpecially in 


the winter, Some of the men employed in breaking the 
clods 


clods will eaſily deepen theſe drains, to whatever a__ 

u may think proper, with an inſtrument ſhaped like a 
oe, with a ſtrong flat iron ſpike, about fifteen or ſix- 
teen inches long, on each fide of it. This inſtrument 
is very uſeful, and even neceſſary, upon ſeveral occa- 
ſions ; nor is there any better for ſtirring the ground. It 
will likewiſe ſerve to complete the breaking up of ſuch 
arts of the ſpots where the furnaces ſtood, as may not 
here been ſufficiently cut by the plough ; and to finiſh 
the imperfect ends of the furrows, next the head lands, 
where the plough could not reach, and where the grain 
would be otherwiſe expoſed to the air and birds, 

Though the ſpirit and warmth of the ſalts contained 
in the aſhes, will ſoon render this corn more forward 
than any other ; yet as there will not be among it either 
graſs, weeds, or wild productions of any kind, the ſeeds 
of all theſe having been deſtroyed by the action of the 
fre, it will appear thin — = of the winter : but on 
the approach of ſpring, it will ſhoot ups ſpread, and tiller, ſo 
as often to become too thick at laſt, It always ripens about 
a fortnight ſooner than any other corn in the country ; and 
the fineſt, as already obſerved, is conſtantly found on the 
ſpots where the furnaces were erected ; the effect of the fire 
having been greater, and penetrated deeper in thoſe than in 
any other places. 

As all our riches, as before obſerved, conſiſt in the 
aſhes, the more there is of them, the more the ground 
thus broken up will be fertilized. But all kinds of ſoil 
do not afford an equal quantity of aſhes when burnt ; 
for though the burning be performed with ever ſo much 
care, repeated experience for ſome time paſt has taught 
me, that only ſome of the earth and ſtones, according 
to their — , are reduced into lime, or calcined, by 
the operation of the fire, and that other parts of them 
will run into glaſs. The foils that calcine moſt are un- 
doubtedly beſt, and yield the largeſt produce of aſhes ; while 
thoſe, on the contrary, which burn to a Ful) ſubſtance, are 
the worſt, and give the feweſt aſhes. Of this kind is ſand ; 
and indeed, we may judge with certainty of any ſoil intend- 
ed to be improved by burn-baking, by previouſly making 
trials on different parts of it. If the owner cannot go thither 
himſelf, he may order ſome of the turfs cut with a depth of 
four or five inches of earth, to be brought to him, in order 
to their being dried and burnt. He may alſo have, in the 
fame manner, in bags of paper, properly numbered, ſamples 
of the ſoil, or of the ſtones underneath, at every ſix inches 
for the ſurface, to the depth of eight or ten feet. Theſe 
ſamples may be eaſily procured by means of the borer, al- 
ready deſcribed under that article. ; 

If the perſon who makes theſe trials be not provided with 
a borer, holes may be dug. They will not coſt much, and 
he will be thereby enabled to judge what grain, trees, or 
other productions, each ſoil is beſt adapted to. I have of- 
ten practiſed this method with ſucceſs, for improvements 
which lay at ſuch a diſtance that I could not immediately in- 
ſpet them myſelf: but as the judging of lands in this man- 
ner, without actually inſpecting them requires great atten- 
tion and long practice, the ſureſt method therefore is to ex- 
amine them on the ſpot, and there make the neceſlary expe- 
riments. The furnaces which are the moſt burnt, or thoſe 
which burn the faſteſt, are not the beſt ; for the aſhes are 
there too much calcined, and their quantity reduced, 

[ have often ſeen much finer corn grow in places where 
the uppermoſt turfs of the heaps, which had burnt lowly, 
were enly calcined, and remained: ſo nearly entire, that it 
was neceſlary to bregk them before the ground could be 
ſowed, than in thoſe places where the furnaces, after being 
entirely burnt, were totally converted into aſhes, In gene- 
ral, thoſe heaps which produce white aſhes, after they are 
burnt, are the leaſt valuable, and commonly yield the ſmalleſt 
quantity. This denotes a greater degree of vitrification 
than of calcination. In proportion as the aſhes are yellow- 
iſh, brown, or blackiſh, which laſt indicates the greater per- 
fection, they are better in quality, and pup 
quantity. According as theſe kifferent colours appear, the 
calcination exceeds the vitrification. I have dwelt the 
longer upon theſe different operations of the fire in the burn- 
ing of land, becauſe they are of great importance to thoſe 
who break up ground in this manner, and no writers have 
hitherto given a ſufficient diſtin& account of them, for want 
of having had the neceſſary experience. 

I muſt farther obſerve, that no land ought to be pared 
again, too ſoon after it has been hurnt ; becauſe its turf 
being deſtitute of a proper covering, would not take fire 
well, as I have experienced, It will be neceſſary to 


ly more in; 
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wait till the heath or broom has ſhot up ſufficiently, 
which ſeldom happens in leſs than about two years, 
The dangerous practice of ſome country people, who 
frequently ſet fire to their heaths in the ſpring, under 
pretence of bringing up graſs for cattle, is ſo contrary to 
the right method of improving land, by burn-baking, that 
it always retards, and ſometimes abſolutely prevents the ex- 
ecution of this far more beneficial method; eſcecially if thoſe 
burnings have been too often repeated. 

In countries where it is not the cuſtom to plough in 
ridges, but either in broad lands, or 'quite flat, in order 
to ſow afterwards with the harrow, I think it would, how- 
ever, be right, to ſow the ground thus broken up, at leaſt the 
firſt year, under furrow, with the two-finned plough already 
mentioned ; after which uſual method of the country may 
be followed, if it be found the moſt proper. I adviſe this as 
the beſt practice, and am ſatisfied that none will have cauſe 
to repent the trial. It will fave the greater part of the ex- 
pence of ploughing ; and the aſhes being leſs expoſed to 
the action of the air, will the more ſtrongly retain their fer- 
tilifing power. But if, notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, the 
common practice of the country ſhould be ſtill prefered, 
even in the firſt year, the huſbandman, in this caſe, ſhould 
begin ſpread his aſhes in the manager before directed, 
about Midſummer ; as ſoon as the furnaces are cooled, with- 
out leaving 1 in the places where thoſe furnaces ſtood. 
Immediately after, a flight ploughing, juſt ſufficient to 
bury the aſhes, ſhould be given, with the precautions before 
mentioned with regard to the furrows. No more aſhes 
ſhould be ſpread at any one time, than the plough can cover 
in the ſame day. A few days after this firſt flight plough- 
ing, a ſecond ſhould be given, ſomewhat deeper, in the 
ſame direction, and theſe ploughings ſhould be continued, 
each going a little deeper than the former, till the ground 
be looſened to a ſufficient depth. "Two good croſs * h- 
ings will then be of excellent ſervice: after which a fifth 
ploughing a- croſs them, will bring them up to the direction 
they were in at firſt. The ground ſhould be harrowed ſe- 
veral times between all theſe ploughings, with harrows hea- 
vy in proportion to the ſtrength of the ſoil; and if any 
hard clods have reſiſted the fotce of the harrow, women and 
children ſhould be employed to break them, it being ne- 
ceſſary to pulverize the ſoil as much as poſſible. I fay 
as much as poſſible, becauſe that cannot be perfectly com- 
pleated this firſt year. Perhaps the ſpiky roller would be of 
excellent ſervice here. | 

The ſame women and children will alſo clear away all 
the ſtones, if there be occaſion. Each ſucceſſive plough- 
ing will turn the ſtones upon the ſurface ; but ſuch only as 
are bigger than a man's fiſt need be removed, If any of 
the ſtones ſhould be too large for the women and chil- 
dren to remove, the carters muſt take them up as they 
paſs by; and if there ſhould chance to be any under 
ground fo large that the men cannot move or load them, 
they muſt be broke with ſledge-hammers, and other iron 
tools proper for this work ; or if they are great rocks, 
they muſt be blown up with gun-powder ; for nothing 
ſhould ſtop the progreſs of this undertaking. | 

The time to ſow the land thus broken up for the firſt 
time, will always be a fortnight later than the common 
time of ſowing other lands in the ſame country, with the 
ſame kind of grain. A few days before this is ſowed, it 
ſhould have another light ploughing ; after which it ſhould 
be ſowed, in proper weather, with half the uſual quantity 
of ſeed, whether wheat or rye, and this ſeed ſhould b: 
covered in, either with a plough, or with the hai row. 
Drains ſhould alſo be cut in this land, in the manner di- 
rected under that article, as ſoon as poſſible, to carry off 
the water in the winter, If any very large clods are left 
on the ground, women and children ſhould be employed ta 
break them. This land being thus ſowed, nothing more 
need be done to it till harveſt. 

The quality of the land muſt determine what ſort of grain 
will be moſt proper for the firſt year's ſowing in this huſ- 


andry. If the (oil be rich, it will bear wheat: if of a mid- 


dling ny it will produce meſlin, or a mixture of rye and 
wheat, conſiſting of a greater or leſſer proportion of either, 
according to the nature of the ground ; and if it inclines of 
poorneſs, it will produce rye. "Theſe particulars may be 
Jucged of immediately after the burning. In general, ua- 
eſs the ſoil be very excellent, I would always adviſe the 
ſowing of rye the firſt year, There will be certainty to 
ſucces with the grain ; and the huſbandman will be enabled 
by its produce, and by that ploughings, to judge what his 


land will be capable of doing the next year without running 
any 
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any hazard. This has been my method. I have alſo 
experienced, that the rye does much better than wheat 
in all light ſandy ſoils thus broken up. When they are 
afterwards enriched to a certain degree, they become fit 
to bear meſlin, and then wheat : though, if they ſhould ne- 
Ver produce any thing but rye, the difference would not be 
great in point of profit, S 

As ſoon as the ground is cleared, a light ploughing ſhould 
be given it, to bury the ſtubble z an (Lange <a after it 
ſhould have a ſecond ploughing ſomewhat deeper, but in 
the ſame direction. When this is done, two good croſs- 
ploughings ſhould cut the ſoil to the proper depth for ſow- 
ing; and a fifth ploughing, afterwards to be given, will 
leave the furrows in their direction. Between theſe 
five ploughings, which are to be performed with the plough 
having only one fin to the ſhare, the ground ſhould be well 
harrowed ſeveral times, and the ſtones and roots picked 


out. All theſe ploughings and harrowings will pulverize 
| 


the earth, and mix it equally with the aſhes. If this land 
is to remain in ridges, the above will be ſufficient till the 
ſixth ploughing, which ſhould be given it a few days be- 
fore the ſowing, and ſhould be followed by the laſt, per- 
formed with the two-finned plough to bury the ſeed : but 
if it be ſowed in broad lands, or quite flat, for for- 
mer directions in that reſpe& are to be obſerved here. In 
whatever manner any of theſe new grounds, broken up with 
the plough, are ſown, they will not require near ſo many 


hands t6 break the clods this ſecond year, as were neceſla- | 


ny in the firſt, With regard to the quantity of ſeed, a lit- 
e more may be ſown now, that is, about a third part leſs 
than is a commonly uſed in the country, of the ſame kind of 
grain, for an equal extent of land. 

The lands thus brought into tillage by means of burn- 
ing, become infinitely better than other grounds, and pro- 
duce much greater crops, This proceſs improves the ſoil 
for upwards of twenty years. No weeds will ſpring up 
among the corn for a conſiderable time; for there are 
ſcarcely any, even now, in the lands I firſt broke up. The 
_ le food in the earth is not therefore waſted here upon 
uſeleſs plants, but ſerves entirely to nouriſh the corn, which 
accordingly ſhoots with redoubled vigour, produces well- 
filled ears, without the crouble and expence of weeding it.; 
and, when threſhed, is ſo clean, that it needs only to be 
winnowed. The bread made of it is excellent, and of ſu- 
perior quality. When in proceſs of time theſe burnt-lands 
ſhall produce as many weeds as other ploughed grounds, 
they will then be in he ſame degree of imperfection; but 
it will be a long while before that happens; even longer 
than I can fay ; for I have not yet ſeen an inſtance of it. 
The remedy, however, is always ſure and ready, namely, 
to let them reſt two or three years, by which time they will 
have acquired a new ſward, thick enough to be pared off, 
and burnt as before. "This will reſtore them to their former 
perfection, without being near ſo expenſive as the firſt pa- 
ring and burning: for there will be no roots to grub up here, 
nor any ſtones to carry off; nor will it be fo difficult to 
break the now much fewer clods. I have managed in this 
manner with great ſucceſs, where there has been a ſufficient 
depth of mould, lands which had formerly been in tillage, 
and would no longer produce corn becauſe they were ex- 
hauſted, eithzr by too many ſucceſſive crops, or too 
great quantities of weeds, They are now as good as any 
other burned land, | 

Worn-out meadows, which I have reſtored by the ſame 
means, and formed a-new with graſs-ſeeds, have yielded 
great quantities of excellent hay. I have collected plenty 
of this ſeed during ſome of the preceding years, from mea- 
dows which were not too wet. Several of my neighbours 
have practiſed the ſame method with equal LES” and, 
* 1 word, it is the moſt powerful reſtorative for worn- out 

nd. 

From what has been ſaid, it evidently follows, that the 
paring and 8 of the ſurface of the earth, is, indiſput- 
ably, the beſt and ſureſt way, either to clear, or reſtore the 
foil. It is making a moſt advantageous acquiſition to one's 
own eſtate, the value of which is at leaſt doubled, and 
oftentimes quadrupled by this means. To enrich one's 


ſelf, without doing it at the expence of any perſon what- 


ever, and, at the {ame time, to enrich the ſtate, is ſurel 
an action worthy of a true patriot, and of a reſpectable 
father of a family. This may be done by following the 
method here laid down; a method which has been long 
known, though very ſuperficially. I will venture to fay, 


that it never was carried to the degree of perfection to which 
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my practice has brought it; doubtleſs becauſe none applied 
themſelves particularly to it. . Memoire ſur les Defr ichemens, 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum 
has given us the following method of performing this ope- 
ration in the fens of Bedfordſhire, 

« About the middle of May, ſays this gentleman, we 
plough the land for burning, which is ſward-land, that has 
not ploughed for four or five years, or perhaps a 
longer time: our ploughs are what are called Dutch 
ploughs, with a large ſhare ; the edge and point are very 
thin and ſharp, and are kept ſo by filing : the furrows ſhould 
not be more than ſeven or eight inches wide, and an inch 
and a half thick, having as few baulks as poſſible. When 
it has lain ſo long that the ſods or furrows are dry (in which 
the farmer's own diſcretion muſt guide him, it being im- 

ffible to point that out by words) it muſt be made into 

eaps about the ſize of middling graſs-cocks, each perſon 
ing on before him as heaps about ſeven furrows: the 
work will then dire& him how big the heaps ſhould be ; 
they ſhould be made as narrow at top as conveniently they 
can, by way of prevention againſt wet weather. It every 
perſon keeps his work as to the. number of furrows, the 
heaps will riſe in regular rows; but it ſhould be obſerved to 
keep theſe rows in quincunx order (as repreſented on Plate 
II. fig. 7) that when you come to ſpread the aſhes, they 
ny yover the * regularly. 
hen it is fit for heaping, the cuſtomary way of this 
country is to let the burning out to people, to burn and 
ſpread the aſhes, which muſt be ſpread fo as to cover the 
round all over : the uſual price is from four to five ſhil- 
ings per acre ; but that, in a great meaſure, depends upon 
the dryneſs or wetneſs of the ſeaſon. It would, however, 
I think, be moſt adviſeable, where hands are plenty, to do 
this work by the day, as you may then employ as man 
perſons as you think fit; for it ſhould be burnt off with 
poſſible expedition, becauſe if it be long in burning, it is at- 
tended with bad conſequence, which in rainy weather is 
hard to prevent; it is therefore very requiſite to 22 the 
work briſkly, otherwiſe the graſs-roots which lie below the 
reach of the plough, when ploughed for burning, will ſhoot 
out, and become almoſt as full of graſs, as — it had not 
been ploughed at all; then, when you pl it after the 
burning, inſtead of breaking ſo that the may fall into 
the cracks, it will turn up as ftrait as clay, and then no ſeed 
can grow any where but in the ſeams between each furrow. 
en one ſide of the field is cleared, and the aſhes ſpread, 
you muſt, as ſoon as there is room, get to ploughing and 
ſowing the ſeed. Nor muſt the furrows now be wider than 
thoſe already mentioned, and about two inches 3 for 
as fen land in general ploughs to rather than breaks, 
you will have more ſeams than if the furrows were made 
wider: the cuſtom with us is to ſow the ſeed as ſoon as 
Ar after the land is ploughed.” Muſcum Ruſlicum, 
vol. I. p. 420. 

BURNET, the Engliſh name of a plant, now greatly 
cultivated as a green food for cattle in the winter. We 
have given a figure of this plant taken from a ſpecimen 
gathered in a field belonging to Mr. Rocque at Walham- 
green, on Plate III. fig. 12. 

It is very natural to think that we have in England many 
ſorts of graſſes, which are well adapted to the climate, are 
wholeſome food for cattle, and, with the aſſiſtance of pro- 
per culture, would produce very advantageous crops both 
to the grazier and farmer. We have, for many years, been 
ſenſible of the great advantages that reſult from the culture 
of ſaintfoin : in ſome ſoils lucern has been ſown with con- 
ſiderable profit, and the Dutch trefoil is known to be ex- 
cellent, when properly managed: but theſe only ſerve for 
green fodder in ſummer : they may, indeed, be dried, and 
made into hay, and in that form be reſerved for the cattle's 
food in winter ; but this, independent of the inconvenience, 
trouble, and uncertainty, that attend the making and keep- 
ing itlin proper order is not ſufficient ; the farmer has alſo 
occaſion for green fodder in the winter, and early. in the 
ſpring, and that on many accounts, particularly for feeding 
lach of his ewes as will yean early in the year, as well as 
keeping them from loſing their fleſh after they have drop - 
ped their lambs. ; : 

A plant therefore which will not only live through the 
winter, but will alſo, if poſſible, vegetate in that ſeaſon, 
cannot fail of being highly advantageous, provided it be at 
the Game time a pleaſing and nouriſhing food for cattle. 
All theſe properties have been lately found in burnet; it 
not only preſeryes its verdure during the hardeſt froſts of 

our 
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gur winters, but alſo increaſes in bulk, and grows, if the | 
weather be all 6pen and mild; and is now known to be 


an excellent food for cattle. The diſcovery is owing to 
Mr. Rocque, of Walham-green, who, at the requeſt of the 
late Mr. Wyche, ſpent ſome years in endeavouring to firid 
a plant that would prove an uſeful and ſucculent food for 
cattle during the winter ; and, at laſt, fortunately diſcover- 
ed that burnet would anſwer the intention. 
Mr. Rocque has alſo found by experience, that it will 
row in the drieſt land: for he has planted ſome of it even 
in the gravel-walks in his garden, where every thing elſe is 
burnt up in the ſummer, but this never withers ; one of 
the qualities of burnet being to continue in ſap all the year. 
It is the opinion of many, who have ſeen the burnet of 


bis raiſing, that if this plant is generally cultivated, there 


will never be a ſcarcity of 
greateſt drought. | 

The land on which it is ſown ſhould be fine, becauſe 
it is apt to ſhed, and it ſhould afterwards be dried perfectly. 
Burnet does not loſe its leaves in drying; and though 
the hay made of it be ſticky, it will, after threſhing, be very 
agreeable to horſes, which are ſo fond of it, that they neves 
waſte any. One acre will produce upwards of three loads 
of hay, and above forty buſhels of ſeeds. Horſes are fond- 
er of this ſeed than they are of oats: and Mr. Roque is 
of opinion, that it is a more proper food for thoſe who do 
not labour hard, becauſe it is not of ſo hot a nature. Bur- 
net bears ſeed twice a year, and will afterwards yield a good 
ſpring crop, 

It is not only good for horſes, but alſo for all manner of 
cattle, even for — and Mr. Rocque has experienced 
another virtue in it, which is, that, nu ſtung by a waſp, 
the leaves of this plant rubbed pretty hard upon that part ſo 
injured, immediately took off the inflammation. 

If the burnet does not grow equally every where, ſome 
plants muſt be drawn where they are too thick, and planted 
where they are thinneſt : or the vacant ſpaces may be ſup- 
plied from the nurſery, If the land was not got in good 
order to ſow the ſeeds at a proper ſeaſon, the burnet may be 
tranſplanted at Michaelmas from this nurſery, and ſet at 
nine or twelve inches diſtant every way, according to the 
richneſs of the ſoil. 

The ſeed ſown in May may be mowed at the latter end 
of July. That ſown in June will yield a pretty good crop, 
and muſt be cut but once; and the fame of that which is 
ſown in July. The plants produced by feed ſown in Au- 
guſt ſhould be moved, to deſtroy the weeds. Theſe mow- 
ings may either be given green to horſes, or made into hay. 
The firſt ſpring cutting will purge horſes ; and Mr. Rocque 
believes it will alſo cuce the greaſe : but it is only the firſt 
crop that purges. | | 

Burnet ſhould be mowed but once the firſt year, in or- 
der to leave it rank in the winter; and in this caſe it will 
= ready to feed in February or March, or to mow again in 

pril. 

If natural graſs grows among the burnet, it may be har- 
rowed in the fame manner as lucern; for having a tap-root, 
the harrow will not hurt it: but it muſt not be ploughed, 
leſt the roots ſhould be broken in the ground. 

Whea the ſeeds of this plant are to be faved, it muſt 
neither be fed, nor moved, in the ſpring. The ſeed will 
be ripe about the middle of June, when it muſt be reaped 
like wheat, and threſhed on a cloth. It ſhould be threſhed 
before it is too dry, becauſe it is apt to ſhed, and it ſhould 
afterwards be fey dried. 

As a great deal has been written on the ſubject of bur- 
net, we ſhall endeavour to ſet the whole in a fair light, by 
adding two letters, which were ſent from gentlemen of 
known character and reputation, to Dr. Templeman, the late 
ſecretary to the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce. The firſt was from Davies Lamb, eſq; and was 
ſent in conſequence of a letter ſent to that . . by a 
member of the ſociety, requeſting his opinion with regard 
to the uſefulneſs of burnet. | 7080 

« My burnet, fays Mr. Lambe, though very green and 
beautiful all the winter, made no great progreſs till the 
middle of April following, when I thought it abſolutely 
neceſlary to feed it, I did fo, but I did it tbo late, and 
kept my cattle upon it too long, from the middle of April 
to the 2oth of May. This was a very great miſtake ; the 
burnet plants were now headed for ſeed, and the flock 
Chiefly fed upon the heads, which greatly leſſened my 
quantity of ſeed, as well as retarded the growth of the 

plants. I turned into the field, ewes, 
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and they all feed very greedily upon the burnet, F rom 
what I had heard of ME Rocque, I very much expected 
them to ſcour, but there was not the leaſt appearance of it, 
and the cattle throve accordingly. 

The 6th of July I began to mow, the weather bein 
favourable ; ſix men and four boys threſhed and cleane 
the ſeed in ſeven days. I had 200 buſhels of very fine 
clean ſeed, as many ſacks of chaff, and ſeven loads of hay, 
from a field of ſeven acres and a quarter. 

Satisfied that 200 buſhels of ſeed would be more than 1 
ſhould be able to diſpoſe of, I was not anxious after ano- 
ther crop, N rather deſirous of ſeeing what it would 
perform as a paſture. Accordingly, in about ten or twelve 
days after the held was cleared, I turned into it ſeven cows, 
two calves, and two horſes; they all throve very remark- 
ably, and the cows gave more, and we thought a richer milk 
than in any other paſture ; I really expected (as burnet is 
ſo ſtrong an aromatic) that the milk would have had a par- 
ticular taſte ; but far otherwiſe : the milk, cream, and but- 
ter, were as fine, if not finer taſted, than any from the beſt 
meadows. I am fatisfied, that there is no better paſture for 
cows, whether milch or barren, than burnet. The wea- 
ther was now extremely droughty, all our paſtures were 
burnt up, yet the burnet ouriſhed, and grew away, as if it 
had a ſhower every week. My ſtock of cows, horſes, and 
calves, before-mentioned, paſtured in it almoſt continually, 
till Michaelmas ; by the middle of November it was grown 
ſo conſiderably, that I have again turned in fix head of cat- 
tle, and if the weather is not ſevere, I am of opinion, it 
will maintain them till Chriſtmas, 

The burnet ſtraw, or haum, is, after the ſeed is ſeparat- 
ed from it, a very uſeful fodder for horſes, cows, calves, 
and ſheep ; the chaff is of great value, if mixed with any 
other, however ordinary chaff. I have fed all the above- 
mentioned ſtock with it promiſcouſly together in one field; 
putting the haum into racks, and the chaff into troughs, and 
if the haum was chopped with an engine, it would ſtill be 
of much more value, 

Burnet, I am fully purſuaded, will prove a very great 
acquiſition to huſbandry on many accounts, but more par- 
ticularly for the following reaſons : 

Burner is a good-winter paſture, conſequently it will be 
of great ſervice to the farmer; as a conſtant crop it may be 
depended upon, and that without any expence for ſeed or til- 
lage, after the firſt ſowing : whereas turneps are precarious 
and expenſive ; and when they fail, as particularly this year, 
2 is very often put to great inconveniences to keep his 

ock. | | 

It affords both corn and hay too. Burnet-ſeed is ſaid 
to be as good as oats for hories, I know they will eat it 
very well; judge then the value of an acre of land, which 
Aru you at two mowings ten quarters of corn and three 
oads of hay. 

The ſeed indeed is too valuable to be put to that uſe at 
preſent ; though it multiplies ſo faſt, that I doubt not but - 
in a few years the horſes will be fed with it. 

It will bear paſturing with ſheep. 

It makes good butter, 

It never blows or hoves cattle. 


It will flouriſh upon poor, light, ſandy, ſtoney, ſhaltery, 
or chalky land. 


Burnet, after the firſt year, will weed itſelf, and be kept 
clean at little or no expence. 

The culvation of burnet is neither hazardous nor ex- 
penſive: if the land is prepared as is generally done for a 
crop of turneps, there is no danger of any miſcarriage ; 
and any perſon may be ſupplied with the beſt ſeed by 
the ſeedſmen in the city of London, or the borough of 
Southwark. | 

I make no doubt but that burnet might be ſown late in 
the ſpring, with oats or barley. A gentleman in my neigh- 
bourh did fo laſt ſummer, and it ſucceeded very well. 
I ſhould think a buck-wheat ſeaſon, which is ſown the laſt 
of all corn, would ſuit it very well ; but of this I have no 
experience, and could with to have the experiment tried. 
A pea-field, drilled in rows, and kept clean, would make an 
excellent ſeaſon for burnet, as the pea-crop would come off 
ſoon enough. to prepare the land with two ploughings by 
the middle of Auguſt; after which time I ſhould not chuſe 
to ſow it. | ; 

It very frequently happens, that every farmer who ſaws 
many acres with turneps, has ſeveral worth little or nothing; 
the fly, the dolphin, the black caterpillar, the dry weather, 
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BUR 


experice of the moſt ſkilful farmer, When this happens, 
as it too often does, I would by all means adviſe him to 
ſow it with burnet, and in March and April following he 
will have a fine paſture for his ſheep and lambs. 
Burnet is a native of England, and will certainly perfect 
its ſeed twice in one ſummer; and a farmer, with 
plantation, may ſupply himſelf with ſeed of his own» growth 
at very little or no expence : he may then be pts ty 
oſs 


to make experiments in various ſeaſons, without much 
or damage 


Thus, Sir, I have ſent you a true account of the ſucceſs | 


of my burnet, and alſo my opinion of it. I wiſh what I 
have ſaid may any ways contribute to diſpel the prejudice, 
or inform the ignorance of my countrymen.” 

The other letter was from Chriſtopher Baldwin, eſq ; of 


| Batterſea, a gentlemen well known, and juſtly reſpected for 


his candor and fidelity, 

« In the years 1785 and 1764,” ſays Mr. Baldwin, «© I 
made Nn experiments on burnet, with a view to make 
myſelf acquainted with its manner of vegetating, and the 
uſes to which it might be applied: and having by this 
means acquired that knowledge I was deſirous of attaining, 
I determined laſt year to lay down ſeveral acres with burnet; 
nor would I content myſelf with doing it in any one par- 
ticular method : therefore in the beginning of July, 1764, 
I ſowed about eight rods of ground with five pounc's of 
Rocque's burnet ſeed. Rain falling ſoon after the ſeed was 
ſown, the plants came up very "46. and throve in ſuch a 
manner, that I was tempted to plough up about an acre of 

round and plant it that autumn, in order to ſee what ef- 
2& the winter would have on the young plants. Accord- 
ingly, on the fourth of October 1223 them in rows, 
about twenty inches apart, and about fifteen inches ſrom 
each other in the rows. This diſtance, from experiments 


and obſervations which I have made, ſeems to me a very 


proper diſtance. Fheſe plants took very well, and through 
the winter throve with ſurpriſing vigour. Laſt ſpring I 
ploughed the remainder of the held, —_ three acres, and 
planted it in the ſame manner with my plants, the whole of 
which, notwithſtanding the uncommon drought of laſt 
ſummer, grew well, and the verdure of the plants was really 
very beautiful. No water was uſed ; indeed it would have 
been a vaſt work in a field of that ſize + however, I never 
ſaw any need of it. The plants were once hoed, and ſtood 
over for ſeed, of which the quantity collected was not very 
great; but this muſt be attributed to the uncommon 
drought, for I think we had not above one ſhower of rain 
from the planting to the gathering of the ſeed, the whole 
of which amounted to about 160 pounds. | 

The ſecd being got, I was impatient to ſee how the 
cattle would take to it, as it was roundly aſſerted by ſome 
gentlemen, that no cattle would eat it. Accordingly, 1 
ordered four cows and two horſes to be turned into the 
field; the cows fed freely upon it, but the horſes did not 
ſcem to like it ſo much at firſt, though in two or three days 
they fed well upon it. Burnet has ſtrongly the taſte of cu- 
cumbers, and I was fearful it might give a diſagreeable taſte 
to the milk; it therefore gave me great pleaſure to find, 
in about four or five days, that the quantity of milk was 
not only much increaſed, but the flavour of the cream much 
ſuperior to any I had ever had before, or ever taſted from 
cows fed upon the richeſt meadows. Ihe cows and horſes 
having fed down the field, it was hoed again, and then har- 
rowed once ovet, which laid it very clean, nor could I find 
that the burnet was at all hurt by the harrow. 

Here let me obſerve to you, that I fed my borſes in the 
ſtables for about hve weeks with the burnet ſtraw, or rather 
haum, from which the ſeed had been threſh-d. Theſe 
horſes fed very freely, and throve much upon it, though they 
had only half their uſual. allowance of oats. However, as I 
would by no means ſecrete any circumſtance that may appear 


unfavourable to burnet, ſo I muſt tell you that I obſerved, 


when any friendcalled upon me, and their horſes were put into 
the ſtable, that ſome horſes cat very 1 of it, and others 

this gave me much con- 
cern. 1 ſatisfied myſelf with thinking, that ſome horſes 
did not know what was good for them-z or to ſpeak more 
ſeriouſly, I thought the urs of the food might as much 
diſplcaſe one horſe, as it pleaſed another; and doctor Tem- 
pleman knows, that there are ſome things which we loath 
as children, that we are fond of as men; aud that there arc 
ſome things which we as much diſlike as men that are very 
wholeſome food ; but to come nearer to the point. It is 
well known ſome ſheep and cows will not touch a turnep, 


4 [mall 


| in general backwardz but the þurnet in its growth much 


BUR 


yet is any one weak enough to infer from thence, that tur- 


neps are an unwholeſome or an improper food for cattle ? 
And I was lately told by a particular friend, that he had often 
obſerved, when his horſes had fed for ſome time on the 
ſaintfoin hay, that it was ſome days before they would again 
take to meadow hay. I ſhould not have mentioned this 


' circumſtance of the horſes, but to ſhew my impartiality ; 


and I do it the more readily, as I find there are fome gen- 


| tlemen who are as fond ot decrying, as others can be of 


promoting uſefu] experiments in agriculture. 

Being well pleafed with the ſucceſs that had attended my 
ficſt experiments in the field, which I call four acres, I de- 
termined to proceed as I had intended in the ſpring of the 
year; accordingly, as ſoon as the oats were got off a field 
of twelve acres, I ordered it to be ploughed and ſown with 
160 pounds of burnet-ſeed before-mentioned. This field 
was ſown on the twenty-fixth of Auguſt laſt; and no rain 
falling till the eighteenth of September, the plants did not 
appear till the twenty-eighth of that month: however, 
there ſeems to be a good crop, and I intend, as ſoon as the 
freſh up in the ſpring, to have the plants ſet out with ſma 
hags (ſuch as are uſed for carrots and onions) to about fix 
inches apart. And in about a week after this is done, L 
ſhall harrow it with light harrows; far from experiments 
which I have made, this ſeems to-me to be the beſt method 
of managing broad-caſt burnet. Having nothing further to 
ſay in regard to theſe twelve acres, I mult return to the four 
acre - field tranſplanted, which having been hoed and harrow- 
ed as before-mentioned, was laid up for winter food for m 
cows ; but finding lately ſome gentlemen had again aſſerted, 
that ſheep in particular would ſooner feed on his quick- 
hedges than touch the burnet, I ſent to a nighbouring 
farmer for his flock of ſheep, and having a friend with. me, 
we followed the ſheep into the field, who fell upon the 
burnet ſo greedily, that we found it very neceſſary to ſend 
them home again. 

Being very much vexed at theſe idle tales, told much 
to the prejudice of this (as it appears to me) excellent 
plant, I determined to put it to as fair a trial as I poſſibly 
could. Accordingly, I ordered in four cows, which were 
in a very good feed on natural graſs, and had beſides a large 
truſs of oat-ſtraw put in their cribs, every night, notwith- 
ſtanding which they gave very little milk, and indeed were 
almoſt dy. Theſs cows, I declare, had not been in the 
burnet above ſix days, before they gave much more than 
double the quantity of milk; nay, was I to ſay three times 
the quantity, I know I ſhould not exceed the truth. The 
milk is exceeding fine, and free from all bad taſte: and 
further, I muſt obſerve, that they ſoon began to leave half 
their ſtraw in the cribs ; ſo that they are now ſerved with 
only half the quantity they had before. My land is a poor 
dry upland gravel ; there are millions of acres in this king- 
dom of better land, that do not fetch two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence an acre. What a held therefore is here for improve- 
ment! Nay, I cannot but obſerve with amazement, the 
great numbers of country gentlemen who daily flock to this 
great city in purſuit of trifles, when they have ſuch inex- 
hauſtible funds of knowledge within themſelves, if they 
would 222 make uſe of them : confident I am, I could 
point out methods of improvement that would ſurpriſingly 
better their eſtates. | 

As the account I have now given you of burnet may 
appear a little extraordinary to ſome of the worthy mem- 
bers of your ſociety, fo I ſhall be far from being diſpleaſed 
at their even doubting what I have now faid : on the con- 
trary, it will give me pleaſure, provided any gentleman, 
who have ſuch doubts, will do me the favour to call at my 
houſe, and convince himſelf by ocular demonſtration of what 
I have now ſaid.“ 

Mr. Young, in the ſecond volume of his Annals of Agri- 
culture, gives the following account from Mr. le Blanc of 
Cavenham in Suffolk, which Mr. Young vouches for the 
accuracy; be ſays, It having been remarked, that ſheep eat 
ſpontaneous burnet when it is young, though they refuſe it 
when advancing to feed, I formed an experiment to know 
what probability there is of its being a proper plant to lay 
down poor ſandy lands with. In october, 1782, ſowed a 
ſpace, ſeveral perch. ſquare, with burnet-ſeed and rye, 
being a part of 100 acres laid to ray-graſs, trefoil, and white 
clover : the ſoil a blowing ſand upon a chalk bottom, worth 
about 38. Gd. an acre. y was folded for the rye. 

The 5th of April, 1784, my flock, of between fix and 
ſeven hundred ſheep, were turned in. The graſſes were 


for- 
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forwat der than the reſt : for the firſt two or three days they | is ſubject to from flies; caterpillars, c. as well as the very 


did not cat it at all; a fortnight after [ viewed it again, 
and found the burnet-caten to the raved: une 4th, ex- 
amined it again, and found it pared cloſe, When a flock 
has ſo large a range as 100 acres, and eat up the growth of 
any ſmall ſpot ſo clean, it is a far more ſatisfactory proof 
that they have no dillike to the plants growing there, than 
if they were confined to a (mall field with no other . 
to ſome experiment of which ſort, the notion is probably 
owing that ſheep will not cat bur net. I am ſo well eon- 
vinced of the contrary, that I intend ſowing a much larger 
quantity of it.“ K 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, makes the 
following obſervations : „On three fourths of the ſheep- 
walk lands in England, in a regular courſe of tillage, or per- 
manently laid, ray-graſs is the only plant uſed ; ſometimes 
broad clover, upon ſoils much too poor for it. I ſhall not 
condemn ray-graſs, becauſe I know its value early in the 
ſpring when other food is ſcarce ; but, in the preceding 
experiment, my worthy friend obſerves rn ] believe the 
fact is always ſo), that the burnet was forwarder than the 
ray-grals. Granting, however, the neceſſity of ſome ray- 
graſs, is it not a very capital object to introduce other plants, 
not ſo exhauſting, that ſhall have the ſame or ſuperior qua- 
lities ? Experiments and obſervations have been made in 
moſt parts of the kingdom, that prove the exhauſting qua- 
lity of ray-graſs ; its narrow leaf, and fibrous root, claſs it in 
this reſpect, as well as its botanical arrangement with corn; 
but the broad leaf of burnet, and its deep, carrot root, indi- 
cate the contrary effect; and accordingly, in ſeveral trials 
that have been made, it has been found to ameliorate. The 
pooreſt ſoils in the wa 1 agree well with it; even ſuch 
as are too poor to produce any other herb. The hot pun- 

ent quality of the plant has been found exccedingly bene- 
fiat to ſheep touched with the rot. | 3 

As to the trials, or rather aſſertions, that were for ſome 
years made againſt this plant, they certainly reſulted from 
attempting to feed it when too much grown. If it is ſuf- 
fered to run to ſeed, nothing will touch it; the right and 
only time for ſheep, is while it is in its young yellow ſhoot ; 
in that period of growth I know nothing that refuſes it. 
The greateſt obſtacle to its culture, is the ſeed being 18. 
per pound : and this is owing to the miſtaken idea which 
is common, of its not poſſeſſing the merit that really belongs 
to it. The price was once only 4d.“ 

Mr. Youag, in the ſame volume, from the Minutes of 
the Huſbandry at Holkham of Mr. Coke, who formed an 
experiment, to ſee expreſsly what was the merit of burnet, 
ſays, that Mr. Coke, with the noble ſpirit that characteriſes 
his huſbandry, ſowed 40 acres, mixing a ſmall quantity of 
white cloyer and rib-graſs with it, The reſult was as de- 
ciſive as can poſſibly be imagined ; the field has been fully 
and inceſſantly ſtocked with all ſorts of cattle, eſpecially 
ſheep, and is conſtantly pared as cloſe to the ground as a 
favourite ſpot in a paſture is by horſes. This proves, in the 
cleareſt manner, the value of burnet, and confirms the 
opinion of Mr. le Blanc, that it is one of the beſt graſſes 
for ſheep. 

The preference which ſheep give to theſe plants on com- 
Tor with common clover and ray-graſs, is remarkable. 

he 3o acres firſt laid down in the midſt of a large field, 
ſown in the common manner, afford a conſtant oppor- 
tunity to remark this. The flock kept almoſt conſtantly 
upon that piece; if they were driven. into the clover and 
ray-graſs they preſently returned; it is within ſight of the 
houſe, and we remarked them, during three days, to be re- 
gularly on thoſe 30 acres, Mr. Coke aſſured us, he had 
rarely failed to make the ſame obſervation. 

The following experiment on burnet was made by Mr. 
Pitt, of Pendeford in Staffordſhire, and communicated to 
the public by Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agricultgge, 
vol. I. The cultivation of a large ſtock of green food for cat- 
tle during the winter-months, is one great deſideratum in 
t..c farming buſineſs ; indeed the abſolute neceſſity of hay- 
ing ſuch food for the ſupport of fat ſheep, ewes, and lambs, 
and milch-cows, is obvious and well known, as they can- 
not poſſibly be maintained, without either green food or 
corn; the ſubſtituting the former inſtead of the Tatter as 
much as poſlible, is the intereſt of every individual con- 
cerned in the buſineſs ; and very much ſo of the commu- 
wie is general. iz | 

urneps are admirably adapted to the above purpoſe, yet 
the quantity of thoſe which every farmer can regularly cul- 
tivate is, in general, limited, beſides the caſualties the crop 


great deſtruction of them by ſevere froſt, of which, with us, 
we have a recent inſtance ; and they are totally uſeleſs in 
the caſe of milch-cows, from the unſufferable taint they 
give to the milk and its produce, | 5 

It is ſeldom we can have our clover and 77 fit for 
paſture earlier than the beginning of May: I have tried 
tares, and find them little or no earlier: cabbage would 
anſwer the purpoſe better, but requires a good deal of dung 
and labour. 1 have, therefore, made the following trial of 
burnet, but not yet with all the ſucceſs I expefed. _ 

In the month of April, 1783, in the midſt of a field of 
barley, I ſowed an acre of burnet inſtead of the uſual ſeeds, 
the remaining part of the field being ſeeded with clover and 
ray-graſs; the ſeeds came well, and the following autumn it 
was paſfured with ſheep and horned cattle ; I obſerved the 
ſheep preferred the clover and ray-graſs, but the horned 
cattle ſeemed to prefer the burnet ; it was hayed up at 
Chriſtmas, and, notwithſtanding the extreme inclemency 
of the winter at Lady-day, the blirdet was what we term 
good picking for cows, which, however, I did not paſture, 
as I mean preſerving it for ſeed: it evidently preſerves its 
verdure in ſevere weather much beyond clover, yet the 
clover now gains ground of it, and I expect, by Vun 
will at leaſt equal it, the burnet being apparently of ſlower 
growth, I ſuſpect the ſpecies I have made trial of (the ſeed of 
which was procured from Holland) to be of a dwarf 
kind, yet ſome plants which I hve ſtuck in a border of the 
garden are ſhooting out vigorouſly, As I think there is a 
probability of the plant being rendered extremely uſeful, I 
wiſh gentlemen, whoſe ſituation and connections give them 
opportunity of procuring the different ſpecies of the ſeed, 
would make trial of them, and communicate the reſult of 
their experiments; | 

The ſpecies I have tried, I am pretty confident; have no 
chance of producing a crop the firſt ſeaſon, if ſown by itſelf: 
I ſowed a ſmall quantity by itſelf in May, which was little 
forwarder than that ſown with barley: I alſo ſowed 
two lands, ſoon after Midſummer, in the middle of a field 
of turneps; the turneps came to a crop, but the burnet to 
little; of a ſmall quantity ſown in the garden early in the 
ſpring, ſome berfected its ſeed, and ſome not. I am now 
making trial of it in the following manner: I have fre- 
quently obſerved, running a light pair of harrows over 
wheat, rolling it afterwards, has been of ſervice ; upon a 
few acres of my clover-lay wheat, I have, therefore, ſcat- 
tered the ſeed of burnet, light harrowing and rolling it in 
by preſerving the ſtubble during the autumn and winter, I 
hope to have good picking for cattle, for the months of 
Match and April, and ſhall afterwards plough up and work 
the land for turnep fallow ; if it anſwers my expectation, I 
would regularly have 20 acres in this courſe, whereas I 
ſhould Joſs no crop, and incur little or no extraordinary 
labour ; my greateſt doubts ariſe from the ſlow growth of 
what I have made trials of, If any ſpecies could be found 
of more luxuriant growth, I have no doubt of its being a 
plant highly deſerving attention. | 

Mr. Pre ſays alſo, in other communication: * A neigh- 
bour of mine has obſerved the following valuable property 
in burnet as a meadow graſs ; namely, that it preſerves the 
hay from over-heating in the ſtack ; and that the hay of a 
meadow in his polleſon, which contains naturally a con- 
ſiderable portion of this graſs, always comes out of the 
ſtack of a fine green freſh colour ; while his other hay, 
equally well made, and the ſame in other reſpects, but with- 
out this plant, ſhall over-heat and come out quite brown: 
he is ſo thoroughly convinced of this fact, that he has this 
ſeaſon bought from me a quantity of the ſeed, to mix with 
the other ſeeds in laying down a piece of land for meadow; 
I have obſerved, that the plant itſelf makes very good hay, 
and even after threſhing out the ſeed, is eaten as clean up 
by horſes as the beſt = or clover ; but the plant is leſs 
luxuriant in its growth than the broad red clover, the pro- 
duct per acre not exceeding two thirds of the product of 
clover in the ſame field. I think the plant a good one to 
ſow inſtead of ray-graſs with clover or trefoil, being abid- 
ing, very early in the ſpring, extremely hardy, bidding de- 
fiance to froſt, and ſuſtaining the chilling blaſts of the eaſt- 
wind without fading; the trial of it on clover-lay wheat 
failed, it being choaked by the natural graſs which gene- 
rally abounds in clover-lay wheat ſubſtance, * 

BURNING V heath, a common practice of the countr 
people for clearing heathy ground, in order to procure 2 6 
and herbage for their cattle, 

The 


The fitteſt time for burning commons is towards the 
latter end of the ſummer, when the plants are withered; 
But great care muſt be taken that the fire extends no far- 
ther than is intended, 

This care conſiſts chiefly in clearing away a the graſs, 
&c. on the fide you would preſerve Rom the flames, to a 
diſtance ſufficient to prevent all communication. The graſs, 
&c, cut down there ſhould be ſpread upon the part intend- 
_—_ be burnt, which will ſerve to kindle the fire after it 

s dry. 

Beſides this precaution, a fair calm day muſt be choſen ; 
when by 4 the fire on the ſide the wind blows from, 
you prevent its ſpreading further that way, and ſee it 
ny remove up into the heath or common. The 

re ſhould be carefully watched for fear of accidents. But if, 
notwithſtanding theſe precautions, it ſhould ſpread to places 
intended to be preſerved, and no water ſhould be at hand, 
the moſt effectual way of ſtopping the progreſs of the fire, 
is to dig a trench : for by throwing up the earth on the 
ſide where the fire is, you cover the graſs, and thereby 
hinder the flame from extending any further, 

BURNING of lime, Mr. Marſhal, in his Rural Econo- 
my of Yorkſhire, ſays, is eſſential for the farmer, and is the 
ſheet anchor in the Vale Huſbandry, where lime is uſed in- 
variably on every ſpecies of ſoil, and is in moſt caſes with 
40 acceſs. 10 giving a detail of this operation, the fol- 
nge will be requiſite: 

1. Building the kiln. 

2. Raiſing and breaking the ſtones. 

3. Coals and their proportion. 

4. Filling the kiln. 

5. Drawing the kiln. « 

I. The kiln. The materials are either limeſtone entirely, 
or limeſtone lined with bricks on the inſide, Neither 
timber nor mortar ought to be uſed in building a lime- 
kiln ; the former preſently decavs, and the latter, by alter- 
nately ſwelling and ſhrinking, burſts the walls ; beſides 
rendering them in the firſt inſtance too tight to admit a 
proper quantity of air : no other air-holes than the eyes 
at which they are kindled being made in the kilns of this 
diſtri. 

The form of the cavity is an irregular cone inverted. 
At the bottom are generally two eyes oppoſite to each 
other; the cavity being here contrafted to a thin point, 
or narrow trough; the width, that of the eyes. As the 
walls are carried up, the cavity takes by degrees a circular, 
or ſometimes an oval line ; at the fame time receiving, as 
it riſes, a conical form ; until having reached ſomewhat 
more than half its extended height, the form is changed to 
TR 1 or is ſometimes contracted towards the top. 

'he proportion between the depths and the diameters of 
theſe kilns that of the depth, being generally about one and 
a half diameter of the top. 

The {ze varies from fix to forty chaldrons. 

2. The ſlones. The art of raiſing ſtones can only be 
learned by experience in the given quarry in which they 
are to be raiſed. They are ſometimes raiſed by the day; 
ſometimes by the load; but moſt generally the entire la- 
bour of burning is taken together at ſo much a chaldron of 
lime. 

The breaking of hard ſtrong ſtones is a laborious part 
of the operation of Jime-burning. On the north- de of 
the Vale it is done by men with large ſledge hammers ; 
but on the Malton ſide, where the ſtone is ſoft, women are 
frequently employed in breaking. 

The medium ſize is that of the two hands; but men 
burning by the chaldron will not, unleſs well attended to, 
break them ſo fmall : ſtones nearly as big as the head are 
ſometimes, but very improperly, thrown into the kiln ; for 
unleſs the proportion of coals be unneceſſarily large, the 
outer ſhell only is burnt to lime, the core remainining a 
lump of unburnt ſtone, | 

3. Coals. The Morelands for the laſt fifty years, have 
furniſhed the north-ſide of the Vale with coals for lime» 
burning, and for an inferior ſpecies of fuel. The ſeam of 
this coal is thin, and the quality in general very ordinary. 

Before the diſcovery of theſe coals, lime was burnt with 
furze and other bruſhwood ; but notwithſtanding the More- 
lands are now nearly exhauſted of coals (unleſs ſome freſh 
diſcovery ſhould be made), the diſtrict is relieved from the 
apprehenſon of returning again to its ancient mode of 
burning lime. The Derwent, beſides an ample ſupply of 
coals for fuel, brings an inferior kind (both of them raiſed 
in Weſt- Yorkſhire) for the purpoſe of lime - burning. The 
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eaſtern end of the Vale is equally fortunate in this reſpect, 
OOTY the port of Scarborough in its neighbour- 

The portion of coals and ſtones varies with the quality 
of the coals, and likewiſe, but in leſs degree, with the qua. 
lity of the ſtone : the method of burning, too, varies the 
proportion. "Three chaldrons of lime from one of coals 
(the meaſures equal) may be conſidered as the mean pro- 
duce, From two and a half to three and a half for one, 
includes the whole extent of produce of well-burnt lime. 

4. Filling. Some kindling, and an extraordinary pro- 
portion of coals being uſed at the eyes, and at the bottom, 
the kiln is filled up with ſtones. and coals, in thin alternate 
layers; thoſe of ſtones five or fix inches thick, with coals 
in proportion; the coals, if not ſufficiently ſmall, being pre- 
viouſly reduced to a gravel-like ſtate; in order to run down 
more freely between the interſtices of the (tones, and there- 
by to mix more evenly with them. | 

The materials are caſt into the kiln with large ſcuttles, 
which are filled with ſtones, by means of an iron-toothed 
rake, compoſed of four teeth about ſix inches long, of a head 
about a foot long, and a handle about four feet long. 

If ſeveral men be employed in filling a kiln, it is com- 
mon for each man to fill and empty his own ſcuttle, But 
this is an uncertain, and therefore an improper way of pro- 
ceeding. Much depends on the regularity and evenneſs of 
the layer, and the due proportion of ond 1 and to judge 
of this with ſufficient accuracy, requires ſome experience, 
and a ſteady y 6, eſpecially x? the kiln is on fire, and 
the cavity to be filled up is full of ſmoke. If more than 
one perſon be employed in this caſe, it is highly probable 
the work will be imperfectly done. 

Among the ſale-kilns about Malton there is an excellent 
regulation in this reſpect. The ſcuttles are all filled, and 
brought to the top of the kiln, by women and boys, who 
deliver them to the maſter, or his foreman, ſtan!ing there 
to receive them, with his eye fixed within the kiln; b 
which means he is enabled to diſtribute the ſtones and coals 
with the greateſt accuracy. f 

5. Drawing. There are two ſpecies of kilns; or rather 
one ſpecies uſed in two different ways. 

A kiln which is filled, fired, and ſuffered to burn out be- 

fore any of its contents be drawn, is called a ſtanding 
kiln. 
If the contents be drawn out at the bottom, while the 
upper part is yet on fire, the vacancy of the top being re- 
peatedly filled up with ſtone and coal, as the lime is ex- 
tracted at the bottom, the kiln is termed a draw kiln, 

Since coals have been uſed in the burning of lime, draw- 
kilns bave, until of late years, been moſt prevalent. But 
at preſent ſtanding kilns are moſt in uſe. 

The reaſons given for this change of practice are theſe : 
firſt, that the lime is burnt evener in ſtanding than in draw- 
kilns; in the drawing of which the ſtones are liable to 
hang round the ſides 4 the kiln; thoſe in the middle run- 
ning down in the form of a tunnel, thereby mixing the 
raw with the half-burnt ſtones. The conſequence is, the 
outſide are burnt too much, the inſide too little; the tones 
too frequently running down to the eye in a half-burnt 
ſtate. . the unevenneſs of ſurface left by this me- 
thod, together with the obſcurity cauſed by the ſmoke, ren- 
der the filling difficult; under-burnt ſtones, or an unne- 
ceſſary waſte of coals, is the inveitable conſequence. A 
third argument in favour of ſtanding kilns is, that a greater 
proportion of well-burnt lime may be produced from the 
ſame quantity of coals. It is allowed that more kindling 
fuel is requiſite, and, at the bottom, a greater proportion 
of coals ; but the fire by this means getting a ſtrong head, 
a leſs proportion of coals are required in the body of the 
kiln ; and what, perhaps, is of ſtill more conſequence, leſs 
heat is loſt at the top of this than of the draw-kiln, which is 
alWays uncovered, and too frequently hollow and full of 
cracks ;Jwhile the top of the ſtanding kiln, being piled up in 
a conical form, and cloſely covered with ſods or rubbiſh, 
con $ greater body of fire, and keeps in the heat more 
c ectu . 0 | 

One Ne however, relative to the 8 
kiln, requires to be mentioned. The inſide ſhould be line 
with brick ; for every time a kila which is lined with 
limeſtone is ſuffered to go out, a ſhell of lime peels off the 
inſide ; by which means the walls are ſoon impaired. 

The lime is drawn out at the eyes with a ſhovel, and 
generally carried out in ſcuttles, or in baſket meaſures, to 


the cart or waggon, 
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Of a living kita the drawing is generally continued un- 
til red aſhes begin to make their appearance. ip 

But ſtanding kilns are ſuffered to burn undiſturbed until 
the fire go out; except, perhaps, when the fire is riſing to- 
ward the top, and a freſh ſupply of air is wanted, a few 
ſhovelfuls are drawn at either exe, by which means an in- 
ternal hollownels is formed, and grell vigour given to the 
fire. | * 
From theſe circumſtances it is plain, that a regular ſup- 
ply of lime cannot be had from leſe than three ſtanding 
kilas; one filling, one burning, one drawing. "The ſmaller 
burners, however, have frequently only two; and for a 
farmer, one, [froportioned to his farm, is ſufficient, About 
Brotherton and Nottingley, near Ferrybridge, from whence 
vaſt quantities of lime are ſent to diſtant parts of the Vale 
of Vork, particularly towards Eaſingwooc, the kilns are very 
ſhallow and wide; the cone of materials piled above the 
ſutface, being to appearance equal to the contents of the 
kiln. This renders the emptying of the kiln very ealy ; 
the lime being all thrown from the ſurface, or through a 
kind of door-way in the ſide; not drawn out of the eyes ; 
which are in this caſe of no other uſe than to kindle at, and 
to admit of a ſupply of air. "Thoſe kilns are much lets ex- 
penfive than the kilns of this diſtrict, and more convenient. 
But query, Do they give as much heat with the ſame quan- 
tity of coals as a taller more cylindrical kiln ? | 

Coſt and price. The ordinary wages for the whole la- 
bour of raiſing, breaking, filling, and drawing, is 184..to 
20d. a chaldron. | — 

At Malton, the labour, if taken by the groſs, is about 
184; the price of lime-kiln coals, with carriage from the 
keels to the kiln, about 14s. a chaldrog (of thirty-two 
buthels) the produce better than three for one. The whole 
coſt about 6s. the ſelling price 75. a chaldron. | 

At Pickering, the labour is 204. a chaldron: the price 
of moor coals and carriage 16s; of Malton coals and 
carriage 185, The produce, if ſufficiently burnt, three 
to one. The mean colt is therefore about 75. 64. the ſel- 
ling price 8s. a chaldron. The building and repair of kilns, 
the wear of tools, the value of the ſtone in the quarry, and, 
in ſome caſes, the carriage of it from thence to the kiln, are 
drawbacks upon the profits which appear in the above cal- 
culations. If therefore the ſtones be ſufficiently burnt, the 
neat profit is in. this caſe very ſmall, Nothing, perhaps, 
would increaſe the profits of lime-burning in this place 
more than the kiln being filled by the hand of the maiter, 
or ſome judicious perſon not intereſted in a waſte of coals, 
It is the intereſt of men who burn by the chaldron to un- 
derbreak the ſtones, and to make up for the deficiency of 
labour by an increaſe of coals; which likewiſe will make 
up for neglect, or want of judgment in filling. Let the 
{tones be raiſed and broken by the chaldron, or the kiln; 
but let the filling be done by women and boys ; by which 
means induſtry will be encouraged, and the ſtones, by 
paſſing under the maſter's eye, will of courſe be rejected, 
if not ſufficiently broken, 

BURNING of land. See the article BURN-BAKING, 

BURNS, are accidents that often happen to animal bo- 
dies, whereby a ſolution of the continuity of the parts is 
produced, 

In burns and ſcalds, when the ſkin remains entire, let the 
part be bathed well, and kept wrapped up in rags dipped in 
ſpirit of wine camphorated. Salt bound thick on che part 
has alſo been found very effectual for this purpoſe. Indeed 
all ſaline and ſpirituous applications excel all others, while 
the ſkin is yet unbroke; but when the ſkin is ſeparated, 
anoint the part, and keep it conſtantly ſupple with linſeed 
or fallad oil, and a plaiſter ſpread with bees-wax and oil. 
If the {kin be ſo ſcorched, that ſloughs muſt be digeſted out, 
dreſs the wound with the wound ointment and oil of tur- 
pentine, and finiſh the cure with any drying ointment. 

The fire ſuppoſed to be left in the part after injuries of 
this kind, is nothing more than the inflammation, which 
is the natural effect of ſuch cauſes ; ſo that the whimſical 
notions and conceits concerning fire remaining in the part, 
is extremely abſurd. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 251. 

BURN'T-CLAY, a manure proper for cloſe compact 
ſoils, which it opens, warms, and invigorates, and thereby 
diſpoſes ſuch lands to part with their vegetative virtues, 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſcum Ruſticum, 
tells us, that he has experienced the efficacy ef this ma- 
nure on wet cold land; and gives the following method of 
preparing it: | 

LJ cauſed, ſays he, a labourer to dig as much clay as 
made a number of walls nine inches high, the ſame in thick- 
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| nefs, and placed at the fame diſtance from each other, in 


the ſame parallel direction, forming a ſquare of about three 


yards. Theſe vacancies; being like tunnels of brick-kilns, 
I filled with bruſh- wood, and on that threw ſome cinders 
or ſmall coal, of which I had ſufficient quantities, living 
then near ſome collieries; after which I covered the whole 
ſquare Wich clay about three inches thick, leaving the ends 
of the tunnels open, which I then lighted on the wind- 
ward fide: as ſoon as the fire had got ſufficient head, I 
{topped the mouths of them; and when I perceived the 
covering was almoſt burnt through, I had a ſmai ſprink- 
ling of cinders or ſmall coal thrown on the heap, and then 
another covering of clay of the ſame thickneſs; and thus I 
went on till my fire was ſeven or eight feet high. 

« When I found my fire was very well kindled, which 
was commonly about the time I put my ſecond coat on, 
[ uſed to enlarge the baſe of the fire, by continuing 


the tunnels, and by adding new ones to the ſides (which 
| were filled and covered as the others, and then lighted), till 


I made my fice about feven yards ſquare ; for I ſoon found 


it never burnt well in the middle, if jt was too large at firſt, 
« Care thould be taken that the labourer does not put 
on too thick a coat at once, as. it will be apt to ſmother 
| the fire: befides, by confining the heat in too much, the 
clay was apt to run and vitrify, which was then of little uſe. 

« As ſoon as the heap was ſufficiently cool (for the 
ſooner it is lard on the land the better), I put about ten large 
cart-loads on a ſtatute acre, and found it an admirable ma- 
nure for either meadow, paſture, or corn ; for the latter it 
will not laſt longer than three crops, though longer for the 
two former, and with this I have made prodigious improve- 
ments; but I do not believe it will anſwer for a ſandy foil, 
as it will render it ſtill lighter, | 

« 'T his manure I burnt all times of the year, though flow- 
5 in the winter than ſummer, but always faſteſt in windy 
weather. 

This I fancy may be burnt with bruſh-wood, or furze 
only; which I apprehend will anſwer better between the 
coats than coal, as it will kecp the clay more open.” Mu- 
ſeum Ruft. vol. I. . 407. | 

BURN Tr a diſtemper common to corn, and todo of- 
ten confounded with ſmut, though it is, in fact, very diffe- 
rent, and much more dangerous. 

The ſmut, properly ſo called, occaſions the total loſs of 
the diſtempered ears; but as tne black duſt is very fine, and 
| the particles of it have no coheſion, the wind and rain carry 
it off, ſo that ſcarcely any thing is houſed in the barn, &c. 

"The burat-grain is, on the contrary, often laid in the 
granary with that which is ſound, to which it communi- 
cates a contagious diſtemper, and alſo darkens the flour, and 
gives it a bad {nell. | 
| The characters of this diſtemper are, 1. The plants that 
produce burnt ears are ſtrong and vigorous. 

2. The infected ears are not at firſt diſtinguiſhable from 
thoſe that are healthy; but when they are paſt their bloom, 
they appear of.a deep green colour, approaching to blue ; 
they afterwards become whitith, and are then eaſily known. 
As this change of colour is effected by the ſun, when a 
number of white ears have been ſuddenly perceived in look- 
ing over a vhcat · feld, the ſun's heat has been often thought 
to cauſe this diltemper, or a fog preceding that heat. 

3. Though all the cars produced from one grain are 
commonly infected, yet M. "Fillet, Aimen, and myſelf, have 
met with ſound ears on plants that had produced others 
which were infected. We have even found ſome ears, 
part of which only were vitiated, and finally ſome grains 
incloſipg partly a white flour, the remainder black duſt. 

4. In burnt ears, the chaff, or outward coat, was com- 
monly ſound, with this ſingle difference, that when the ears 
| were near ripe, it appeared more withered and dry than in 

the healthy cats. 
| 5. The bran, which immediately incloſed the grain, is 
not deſtroyed, as it is in the ſmut, properly ſo called; but 
has conſiſtence enough for the grain to preſerve nearly its 
natural form, with a whitiſh look. 

6. ne burnt grains are ſhorter, rounder, and lighter 
than ſuck as are uninfected : they are ſometimes larger, 
ſometimes ſmaller, "The furrow which runs the length of 
a grain of wheat is ſometimes totally eſfaced, at others is vi- 
lible : the piſtils at the extremity of the grains are dried up. 

7. The bud of burat-grains is not vifible. | 

8. Till the blooming ſeaſon, there is very little differ- 
ence betwixt the burnt-grain and that which is healthy: 
they are only a little more ſwelled. But in the —_ 
ſealon, the infected cats aſſume a bluiſh colour; the cha 
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is more or leſs ſpecked with ſmall white Pots! the grains | was moſt viſible when the duſt of burnt eats was mixed with. 


are of a deeper green, and larger than a ſtate of nature; and, 
as long as they preſerve that colour, they adhere ſtrongly 
to the chaff, e diſtemper has often attacked very young 
ears, while yet incloſed in the ſheath. The ſtamina on the 
fides of the grain are then dried up and ſickly ; the embrio 
in part takes the deep green colour above-mentioned z the 
infected ears have not the eonſiſtence of thoſe that are heal- 
thy ; in the ſame meaſure the diſtemper advances, the chaff 
becomes dry and whitiſh. 

9. The grains have ſome degree of firmneſs. On open- 
ing them, which may eaſily be done with the nail, there 
appears an unctuous, dark, brown, ſtinking ſubſtance, not 
at all reſembling the light duſt of ſmutty ears; the duſt of 
burnt grain has ſome coheſion, and through a microſcope 
appears to conſiſt of larger particles than that of the ſmutty 
ears 


10. Some time befote the blooming ſeaſon, the grains 
appear to be filled with a whitiſh ſubſtance, a little burnt 
towards the bottom, and this colour extends by degrees over 
the whole ear : the grain then appears divided, as it were, 
into equal quarters, by furrows ; which diſappear as the 
grain increaſes in ſize. ach 

11. By what has been ſaid, it is evident that ſmut infects 
corn much ſooner than the burnt grain. 

12. Grains that are much burnt are evidently incapable 
of ſprouting. But I have had ſome ſound grains taken 
from an ear greatly burnt, which, in a kitchen-garden, have 
produced very ſtrong plants ; and though the birds diſturbed 
my experiment, it appeared to me that there were ſome 
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the earth. ä | 

3. All grain naturally ſpotted, whether it grew on the 
land, or was brought from another place, bearded wheat, 
ſummer wheat, and wheat without awns, produced a great 
deal of burnt-grain. 

4. Picked heat taken from the fineſt ears, and careful! 
ſelected grain by grain, that none of it might be infected, 
being ſowed, ſome in dunged, and the reſt in undunged 
beds, without having received any preparation, yielded Nie 
tle or no burnt- grain. ' | 

5. Some of this ſame picked whiat being ſprinkled with 
the duſt of burnt-grain, produced as many diſtempeted ears 
as that which was naturally ſpotted. 

6. The picked wheat, being prepared with lime and a 
ſolution of the ſea-ſalt, yielded ſtill fewer infected ears than 
when unprepared. 

7. There were till fewer from what was prepared with 
lime and nitre. 

8. Early or late ſowing ſeemed to be a matter of indif- 
ference. | 

9. It a „by M. Tillet's experiments, ſeveral times 
repeated, that the duſt of burnt ears is contagious, ſince 
ſound wheat ſprinkled with it, or ſowed in rills in which 
that duſt had been put, produced a great number of infected 
ears, He alſo found that this dull, though expoſed to a 
| ſtrong heat, as of ſixty degrees, is ſtill contagious, unleſs 
it is abſolutely burnt by the fire, when it has not that effect. 
Though it is kept for years, its infectious quality continues 
as ſtrong as ever. 

10. Some farmers waſh their ſacks in which they put 


ſound ears among many more that were infected. 

13. A part of the burnt-grain is bruiſed by the flail, and 
their black duſt is ſcattered over the ſound grain; this unc- 
tuous duſt chiefly ſticks to the hairy extremity of the grain 
near the bud; it there forms a black ſpot. Corn ſo af- 
fected, is called ſpotted grain: many of the grains which 
eſcape the flail remain entire, on account of their lightneſs ; 
a great deal is ſeparated by throwing, but the ſpotted grain 
remains as well as many that are burnt : and this is enough 


their ſeed. And it appears by M. Tillet's experiments, 


that they are in the right; for if the ſacks had any of the 
duſt on them, it would certainly infect ſome of the ſeed- 
corn, . 
11. M. Tillet thinks he has obſerved, that the infected 
plants are more (uſceptible of injury from froſt than others. 
If this is the caſe, hard froſts muit be ſerviceable, ſince 
by deftroying the infected plants, they would have the ſame 


to darken the flour, and give it a bad taſte. 
14. To remedy this inconvenience, and make the beſt 
bread, they paſs the corn through drum-fieves (cribles a, 
tambour) made of pierced iron-plates, like the graters with 
which they raſp tobacco; the corn is then waſhed, and all 
the light grains that ſwim ſkimmed off, which are moſtly | 
burnt. The water takes off the ſpots, which are but ſu- 
perficial ; for if a ſpotted grain is wiped, the ſpot immedi- | 
* diſappears. | 
ith reſpe& to the cauſe of this diſtemper, I confeſs we 
are hitherto as much at a loſs as in the caſe of ſmut. Some 
have attributed it to dung; others to fogs; many to the 


effect, as if tuch plants had b-en all pulled up. The land 
being cleared of theſe uſeleſs plants, would be better able 
to ſupply ſuch as are ſound with nouriſhment, and the crop 
would be exempted from infected ears, which are a great 
hurt to it. 

12. The black duſt ſo contagious, is not ſo to rye or bere z 
but the duſt of darnel is pernicious to wheat, 

13. Smyrna wheat is leſs ſubject to this diſtemper than 
other grain; but ſummer wheat is greatly injured by it. 

It muſt be allowed, that the knowledge which has been 
acquired of the cauſe of this diſtemper, has put the curious 
obſervers in a train of finding proper preſervatives. In 


heat of the ſun; ſome to inſects; others to the moiſture of fact, as the duſt of burnt-grain infects all the grain it touches, 
the land; and not a few to the ſeed not being ripe : but it is probable that every method ſhould be deemed effica- 
theſe opinions are confuted by good obſervations, and by cious, that is capable of taking away this duſt, provided the 
experiments very carefully made. We refer to what has virus has not from its firſt contact affected the interior 


been ſaid of ſmut. p 


It may ſeem improbable that a mere ſuperficial duſt, that 
only ſticks to the bran, without penetrating the grain, 
ſhould be ſo contagious as to infect all the grain it touches, 


with a diſtemper ; what is more 3 that it ſhould | 


injure the organs of ſructification only. Yet, however im- 

robable this may appear, the experiments made by Monſ. 
Millet put it paſt a doubt; they ſhew that the farmers are 
not without reaſon cautious in avoiding to ſow ſpotted 


art of the ſeed intended to be ſowed. In this caſe the ſe- 
veral ſieves which we have recommended to be uſed in the 
preſervation of corn, and the waſhings with fair water, 
which in many places is uſed on ſpotted grain, may be 
mentioned as efficacious preſervatives, as well as lime-wa. 
ter which our farmers uſe, the ſtrong brine uſed in ſome 
provinces of France, and the ſolution of arſenic, of which 
ſome perſons have made ſuch a ſecret : all theſe prepara- 
tions ſhould be of ſervice, and, according to M. Tillet's 


rain. 

As it would take up too much room to mention, at large, 
all the experiments made by M. Tillet, which are to 
found in the papers publiſhed by him on that ſubject, I ſhall 
content myſelf with relating the reſult of theſe experiments, 
and the inferences this able naturaliſt draws from them, 

Several writers having mentioned dung as the imme- 
diate cauſe of this diſtemper, and others having aſſerted 
that it was hereditary, all M. Tillet's experiments were 
calculated to clear up theſe two points: he was at the ſame 
time in hopes, by means of the ſame experiments, of finding 
ſome method of guarding gait this terrible diſtemper. 

I. The ſeveral kinds of dung had no viſible effect in 
producing burnt-grain, The infected ſeed produced as 
much burnt-grain in the ground that was not dunged as in 
that which was. He did not find that dung had any effect, 
either in favour of, or againſt the diſtemper. 

2. Dung made of the ſtraw of infected grain, did not 
ſeem to communicate the diſtemper ; but the infected 
ſtraw unrotted ſeemed to communicate it. Yet the effect 


This point, therefore, merited to be cleared up by parti- 
cular experiment, and with all neceſſary care. M. Tillet 
ſet about it with ſpirit, and the following are the inferences 
that may be drawn : 

1, The effect of the black duſt on the ſeed is only ſu- 
perficial, till it is put into the earth, not at all affecting the 
interior parts. 

2. Therefore every means that can tend to clear them 
of the duſt, muſt be of ſervice to keep them healthy and 
free from the diſtemper. 

Grain perfectly free from this, and from rottenneſs, 
will yield no diſtempered plants. 

4. Grain blackened with this infectious duſt, may be 
made healthy by clearing it of ſuch duſt, 

5. Sifting ſeed, and waſhing it in ſeveral waters, leſſen, it 
is true, the effects of the contagion ; but this is not ſuffi- 
cient, as many infected plants will be produced, though the 
ſeed was waſhed in ſeveral waters. 

6. Lime, which is more efficacious than water, is not 

always 


experiments, they are ſo: yet they are often inſufficient, ' 
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always enough ſo. I ſhall obſerve, on this occaſion, that 
ſeed- was formerly limed in a manner different from what 
it is now. The ſeed was then put into baſkets, which 
were plunged into lime-water very hot. The ſeed was 
ſtirred in the baſkets, and all that ſwam on the water was 
taken out with a cullender ; by this means they got rid of 
the infected grain; and the good ſeed was better cleaned, 
than by only. throwing, as they do now, lime-water on a 
heap of ſeed, which. is then ſtirred with a ſhovel, or by only 
mixing the ſeed with the ſlacked lime reduced te powder. 

One of our farmers, a careful man, being obliged one 
year to ſow ſpotted ſeed, he limed it by immerſion, in the 
manner above deſcribed ; and the year following had no 
burnt-grain. ' | 

Some experiments made in the county of Caux, by M. 
de Goufreville, have been publiſhed ; they evince the good 
effects of lime uſed in the manner we have mentioned. And 
what is ſtill a farther confirmation of this is, that when- 
ever our farmers ſow ſeed that has not been limed, their 
fields are amazingly infected. 

7. It is a — precaution to waſh ſpotted grain in ſe- 
veral waters; but-it ſhould be ſoaked in brine, and this 
brine ſhould be abſorbed by lime by immerſion, as we have 
deſcribed. 2 | 

8. A ſtrong brine of ſea- ſalt is very good, and may be 
employed to great advantage in countries where ſalt is a 
merchandize. | | 

9. One part of nitre to nine parts water is more effica- 
cious than ſea-ſalt; this, therefore, ſhould be uſed where 
nitrous earths abound. _ 

10. Strong alkaline lyes are ſtill better; ſalt- wort, pot- 
aſh, aſhes of tartar, lyes of common aſhes much impreg- 
nated with ſalt and human urinc, or cows urine alkaliſed by 
putrefaction : of theſe various articles ſuch may be choſen 
as are molt common. For inſtance, in Normandy aſhes of 
ſea-wrack, which are very cheap there, may be uſed. This, 
which is rejected for dying and lyes, as being more impreg- 
nated than alkaline with ſea>ſalt, may be — 
uſed in the preparation of ſeed. 

11. As it is evident” that ſeed picked with care yields 
very few infected grains, it muſt, of courſe, where a farmer 
has ſpotted grain, be of great advantage to him to change 
his ſeed, in order to procure what is uninfected. 

12. M. Tillet's proceſs may be comprehended in what 
follows: if the ſeed is ſpotted, it ſhould firſt be waſhed in 
ſeveral clear waters, till the black is quite got off; it ſhould 
then be put into the ſteep. If it is not ſpotted, ſoaking it 
in the following liquor will be enough. Make ſome Tye, 
ſuch as is uſed for linen, in a bucking-tub, putting four 
pounds of water to every pound of aſhes. If one hundred 
pounds of aſhes are uſed, and four hundred pounds of water, 
there will be two hundred and forty pounds of lye, to which 
muſt be added fifteen pounds of lime, which will be enough 
to prepare ſixty French buſhels of wheat (between ſixteen 
and ſeventeen buſhels Engliſh meaſure). When this ſteep 
is to be uſed, it muſt be heated as hot as you can bear your 
hand in it; the ſeed, being put into baſkets, muſt be plunged 
into it, and ſtirred with a ftick ; the baſkets muſt then be 
raiſed and kept up by ſticks on the edge of the bucking- 
tub for the lye to drain : the ſeed being thus prepared muſt 
be laid on the floor of the granary till it is dry enough to 
ſow. If it is prepared long before it is wanted, it muſt be, 
from time to time, ſticred with a ſhovel to prevent its heat- 
ing; with this precaution it may be kept a month, or even 
a whole year. 

We prepared ſome ſeed in this manner at M. Taponat's, 
near Rochefoucault in 1760; and in 1761 we ſaw with 
pleaſure that the corn ſo prepared was uninfected; whilſt 
in the neighbouring fields, a fourth, a third, and even half 
the crops were ſpoiled by this diſtemper. 

All the trials that have been made evince that acrid ſub- 
ſtances are proper remedies for this diſtemper : I alſo be- 
lieve all the ſteeps to be good; but prefer M. Tillet's as 
being more acrid, and leaſt coſtly. I imagine lye that had 
been uſed for linen might do, only ſtrengthening it with 
ſome ſea-wrack; and putting twice as much lime. I know 
this lye to be very acrid, but cannot anſwer for its efficacy 
in preſerving corn from being burnt, becauſe for ſeveral 
E paſt we have ſcarcely had any of our grain ſo in- 
ected. 

13. Several farmers in different provinces have uſed a 
ſolution of arſenic to prepare their ſeeds. Great complaints 
have been made in all quarters of it. Among others, a 

n 


phyſician publiſhed an Eſſay to ſhe of how much import- 
ance it was to prohibit the uſe of this poiſonous iteep, 
He there enumerates all the accidents that have happened 
to the ſowers, and to the men that made the preparat.on, 
of which himſelf was a witneſs. Since M. I illet has given 


us a method ſimple and innocent in itſelf, but little coſtly, 
and of great efficacy, to clean ſpotted grain, it is to be pre- 


ſumed that no body will uſe this pernicious drug, from 
which ſuch melancholy conſequences may enſue, if by ac- 


cident any of it ſhould be mixed with the meal, and if the 
light corn is given to the poultry or cattle ; beſides, this 
poiſoned ſeed muſt kill all the partridges and pigeons that 
eat the uncovered grain. 

As ſome people are fond of making objections, it may, 
perhaps, be urged, that if the black duſt was fo infectious, 
this diſtemper would make from year to year ſuch progreſs, 
that in the end we ſhould have nothing but burnt-grain. 
But we need not be apprehenſive in this reſpect; and a 
year in which much corn is infected, ſucceeds one in which 
ſcarcely 5 burnt-grain was to be met with. Scarce 
N was to be found in the crops of 1754, 1760, and 1761. 

n refleCting on this objection, which has ſome weight, 
I think I have found an anſwer to it in M. Tillet's obſerva- 
tions, which is, that hard winters, paſt all doubt killing the 
diſtempered plants, ſtop its progreſs. 

It may alſo be ſaid, that if this diſtemper is only cauſed 
by the infectious duſt, how can it at firſt get footing in a 
province that was before unacquainted with it ? 

It is readily allowed that this diſtemper may be attributed 
to other —4 beſides the black duſt: but M. Tillet's ex- 
periments inconteſtibly prove this duſt to be contagious: 
and his reſearches ſupply us with the means of leſſening con- 
ſiderably, if not entirely extirpating this diſtemper : thus 
we may have larger crops, better bread, and corn more 
proper for keeping. What a ſatisfaction muſt it be to a 
man to have made a diſcovery ſo uſeful to his fellow-crea- 
tures, whoſe chief food is the ſeveral forts of grain! We 
ſhall ſoon ſee whether habit, ſupineneſs, and ill- judged œco- 
nomy in the farmers, will not prevent them from reaping 
any benefit from M. Tillet's labours, who yet propoſes to 
them ſimple and cheap methods of attaining an end which 
to them ought to be of infinite conſequence. Du Hamel's 
Elemens d' Agriculture, vol. I. p. 134. 

Mr. Young, in vol. III. of his Annals of Agriculture, 
has inſerted a letter from a correſpondent, who ſays, J 
beat down ſome hedges to throw three fields into one, and 
conſequently ploughed acroſs the old graſs borders. The 
whole field was ſown with wheat at Michaelmas. There 
was very little burnt wheat in any part of the crop, except 
on thoſe old borders, and there a great deal. It ſeems that 
the cauſe of the diſtemper can only be diſcovered by making 
many obſervations. I _— ſtate a fact, and leave others 
to reaſon upon it. Mr. Young further ſays, © A friend 
of mine, who was remarkably attentive to the diſtempers 
of corn, conceived that the ſmut was owing to a damage in 
the root of the plant. Indeed other experienced farmers 
claſſed burnt wheat as a ſpecies of ſmut : now, if the cauſe 
is to be looked for in the root, the foregoing obſervation 
is exceedingly in point, for an old graſs border would al- 
moſt to a certainty abound with the red worm, which eating 
the roots of the wheat, would deftroy ſome, and damage 
other plants, and might conſequently occaſion the black ears. 
I may remark, that Mr. Varlo, in his Syſtem of Huſban- 
dry, aſſigns the ſmut to worms, and gives various inſtances 


ſtrongly proving it.“ 

BUR-TREE, a name given in ſome counties to the 
elder- tree. 

BUSHEL, a meaſure of capacity for dry things, as grain, 
fruits, pulſe, &c. containing four pecks, or eight gallons, 
or ſixteen quarts. 

A buſhel, according to a ſtatute made in the twelfth 
year of Henry VIII. is to contain 2,178 cubic inches, or 
eight gallons of wheat; the 7 of wheat to weigh eight 
pounds troy-weight, Mr. Ray tells us, that a buſhel in 
Warwickſhire is equal to two ſtrikes, or two buſhels, ſta- 
tute, or Wincheſter meaſuce. | 

The French buſhel conſiſts of four quarters, and the 
quarter of four litrons, each containing thirty-ſix cubic 
inches. Conſequently the buſhel contains 576 French 


cubic inches, which, according to Mr. Greaves's calcu- 
lation, is nearly equal to 615 Engliſh inches. The French 
buſhel therefore is to the Engliſh buſhel, as 615 is to 2,171. 
That is, the French buſhel contains one peck, a quart, and 
| two 
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two cubic inches nearly. It muſt however be obſerved, { 


that the French buſhel for oats is double that of any other 
grain, 


BUT 


taken off, and freezing in winter, ſo as to render it too dif- 
ficult to procure butter from cream fo frozen, are the great 


BUTCHER'5. BROOM, or knee- holly, the name of a 
plant common in woods in divers parts of England, 
BUTTER. Mr. Young in his Annals of Agriculture, 
vol. XIV. has given a treatife on butter and milk, and on 
the trafick of ſalt butter, tranſlated from the Memoirs of 
the Royal Society of Agriculture in the generality of 
Rouen in Normandy ; which, a> it has been highly approved, 
we ſhall here inſert : . | " 
« Tt trade with foreign markets for butter to ſupply 
the great towns, and to export to our colonies abroad, 
being very conliderable in France, it is natural to wiſh, as 


much as poſſible, to contribute towards bringing this arti- 


cle to perfection in this kingdom; and as Normandy, from 
being in poſſeſſion of very good paſture land, on which. vaſt 
numbers of milch cows are. maintained, is capable of pro- 
ducing a great quantity of excellent butter, it has appeared 
eſſential to us to treat on the ſubject. 

All the people of Normandy know the defects found in 
their butter, but few of tem are ſenſible that theſe defects 
are much lets to be imputed to the quality of the milk, than 
to the maragement of the dairy, One diſtrict only has ac- 
quired this Knowledge, and none of the others have profit- 
ed from its example, during the many years it has enjoyed 
this advantage. 

By following the method obſerved in the diſtrict of Bray, 
which I am now about to deſcribe, the butter would be de- 
licately ſweet and good throughout the year, and would be- 
come an intereſting article of domeſtic concern, becauſe it 
would then be proper for falting, and in a ſtate for keeping 
during whole years; and by this method obtain a preference 
in the ſale of it, to all other butter differently made, which 
would be a ſaving to the kingdom of conſiderable ſums of 
money now paid to foreigners, who ſupply us when our 
ports are open, with a great quantity of very indifferent 
butter. 


OBsErvaTIONS made at MERVAL on the METHoD «of 
making BUTTER in the DISTRICT of BRav : 


The milk is depoſited in vaulted, deep, cool cellars, 
nearly ſuch as are conſtructed for the keeping of wine, the 
temperature of which, both in winter and ſummer, is from 
about eight to ten degrees, by M. de Reaumur's thermome- 


others with common bricks. When they are apprehenſive 
of the heat penetrating into theſe cellars, the air holes are 
ſtopped, during the heat of the day, with a wiſp of ſtraw ; 
the ſame method is obſerved to prevent the cold penetrating 


— —— 


obje ds to which every thing tends in theſe cellars. The 
milk is carried in wooden pails,. or in earthen veſſels, into 
which it is milked, to the dairy, from whence all braſs 
utenſils are baniſhed, as dangerous : it is left to remain in 
theſe pails for about an hour, until the froth and the natu- 
ral warmth of the milk have ſubſided, then it is poured 
through a ſieve, to prevent hairs or any other filth from 
entering into the pans, in which it is ſet. The pans, thus 
filled and placed on the bricks, are left for four and twenty 
hours, and often for a leſs time; they are then ſkimmed ; 
to delay the ſKimming a longer time would be wrong, for 
the cream would loſe its ſweetneſs and become thick, and 
the milk from whence it is taken be cardled and four, which 
is abſolutely againſt the goodneſs of the butter. In ſkim- 
ming it they proceed as follows: 

Ihe dairy-maid lifts the pan gently from the floor, and 
places the ſpout of it into a large pitcher made for holding 
eight or ten quarts, and with the end of her finger raiſes 
the cream juſt at the ſpout, ſo as to let the milk from un- 
derneath flow into the pitcher through that opening, by 
which means the cream remains by itſelf in the pan: all the 
pans ſet at the ſame time; the cream is then collected into 
other pitchers to be churned- 

If the ſeaſon requires the cows to be milked three times 
a day, the fame proceſs as above is likewiſe obſerved thrice 
in that ſpace of time, when the milk has been depoſited for 
four-and twenty hours in the pans. 

It is to be obſerved, that from the milk- pans being only 
fix inches deep, the particles of butter riſe more ſpeedily to 
the ſurface, and are ſooner formed in the courſe of eighteen 

or twenty hours, more eſpecially whea the temperature of 
the air in the cellar prevents the milk from being coagulated. 

It the weather is tempeſtuous, very ſultry, and threatens 
a ſtorm of thunder, tae miik is apt to curdle and become 
ſour, which ſhould be prevented. The dairy-woman, as 
ſoon as the moſt diſtant thunder is heard, haſtens therefore 
to the cellar, has the air-holes ſtopped, cools the bricks by 
ſprinkling them with water, and tkims thoſe pans on which 
the cream has begun to ſet, for on ſuch extraordinary 
occaſions the cream uſually appears in twelve hours 
time. f | 

By pouring off the milk from the cream, in the ſpace of 
four-and-twenty hours after it is ſet, the butter-milk in the 


| cream cannot have acquired any acidity, fince the ſkim- 


milk remains perfectly ſweet, and is of ſo thin a fluid that 
no part of it reſts with the cream to turn it ſour, during the 
four or hve days it is kept in the cellar before it be churned. 

Thoſe who are acquainted with the general cuſtom of 


during a froſt. Ihe door as well as the air holes ſhould be 
placed ſo as to open either to the north or the weſt ; the | 
entrance is frequently made through an apartment of the 
houſe, in which a fire 1s never lighted, 


the Higher and Lower Normandy, in the management of 
their dairies, will eaſily judge that the earthen pans, large 
enough to hold from nine to ten quarts, uſually made uſe 
of there, cannot be ſo cool as thoſe employed in the diſtrict 
of Bray; and that the cuſtom of pouring the milk ſtill 


Cleanlineſs is thought fo eſſentially neceſſary in theſe cel- warm into them muſt tend to heaten, inſtead of cooling, 
lars, that they baniſh from them all wooden utenſils, planks, | and prevent the particles of butter in the milk from riſing 


&c. leſt they in time ſhould rot, and occalion a ſmell in 
the place. Not the ſmalleſt appearance of dirt is to be ſeen, | 
either on the roof, or the ſides of the air holes, or on the 
floor; to preſerve which cleanlineſs, the bricks are frequently 
waſhed ; no perſon approaches theſe dairies but in wooden 
ſhoes, which are always taken -off and left at the door by 
the people who have the care of the dairy, and whoſe bu- 
ſinets it is to put upon you the ſhoes proper for entering 
the - cellar ; the leaſt ſinell then, excepting that of freſh 
milk, would be detrimental to the butter, and looked upon 
as a want of attention in the ſervants. Cleanlineſs is held 


ſoon enough to ſkim the cream before the milk becomes 
ſour ; that likewiſe the cuſtom of expoſing theſe great pans 
to extreme cold and great heat, without paying any atten- 


tion either to the ſmell or to the cleanlineſs of the place, muſt 


militate ſtill more ſtrongly againſt the goodneſs of the butter, 
and that the ſuffering the milk to curdle, and grow four 
before it be ſkimmed, by leaving it in the pans for five, ſix, 
and often eight days, are methods of deſtroying both the 
milk and the cream ſo effectually as not to derive any ad- 
vantage from them. 


ſo eſſential to the perfection of butter, that in Saxony and 
in Bavaria, when the cows have lain in a ſtable, they rub 
and waſh them before they are milked, 

The veſlels into which the milk is poured are earthen 
pans, ſca ded with boiling water, to cleanſe them from the 
{tale milk, which may have been incorporated into the 
e:rthen ware of which they are made. This rancid milk is 
an invincible fort of levair, but well known, from repeated 
experience, to be deſtructive of the new milk by its acidity, 
The ſize of the milk-pans is fifteen inches wide at top, ſix 
inches at bottom, and fix inches deep. "Theſe dimenſions 
are taken on the outſide of the pans ; a greater depth would 
be hurtful, and more width would be inconvenient. Each 
pan contains four quarts of milk : they are placed on the 
well.cleaned bricks of the cellar- floor, whoſe coolneſs pre- 
vets the milk from curdling; to anſwer which end, and to 


It is a known fact, that acids deſtroy viſibly greaſy parti- 
cles, by giving them either the conſiſtency of ſoap, or re- 
ducing them to water; it is likewiſe acknowledged in the 
diſtrict of Bray, that the cream taken off, when light, new, 
and ſweet, from milk which till retains its ſweetneſs, pro- 
duces a grouer quantity of butter in proportion, than when 
it is ſuffered to remain and grow ſtale, or curdled four 
milk ; it not only leſſens the quantity, but is likewiſe pre- 
judicial to the quality, by being greaſy, not keeping freſh, 
and totally unfit for ſalting: the principal object of our en- 

uiries. 
, We are well acquainted with ſeveral diſtricts of this pro- 
vince, in which the butter made, is good, and delicately 
{wect in autumn, and at the beginning of ſpring ; but it be- 
comes greaſy and had in ſummer, becauſe the temperate 
coolneſs of the ſpring and autumn naturally operates nearly 


hinder it from turning ſour in ſummer, before the cream is 


5 


in the ſame manner as is effected on the milk, by induſtry, 
the whole year, in the diſtrict of Bray: on the return of 
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the ſummer, the ſourneſs of the milk ſpoils the butter, 
makes it not worth 1 notwithſtanding the excel- 
e 


lence of the feed] it is from hence to be preſumed, that if 
a better method were adopted, they would not be deprived 
of the advantages which might reaſonably be expected from 
that fine ſeaſon, when the paſtures become infinitely better 
and more luxuriant. We know a farm, whoſe principal 
return was in butter, and which formerly, when it was oc- 
cupied by intelligent people, produced butter of a ſuperior 
quality, and fold as ſuch even in the diſtrict of Bray; this 


BUT 
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{turn the churn in order to waſh and cool the butter; this 
work is repeated three times, if they wiſh to have the but- 
ter well cleanſed, and it is ſuffered to remain ſome hours in 
the laſt water to cool, and to increaſe its hardneſs, when 
the heat of the weather makes it requiſite, , , - _. 

The butter being ſufficiently cleanſed, they open the large 
bung hole, from whence with the hand they draw the but- 
ter out in balls, from two to three pounds, which they form 
into lumps of different weights, even as far as to fifty pounds, 
by heaping it up on linen cloths waſhed in lye for the pur- 


farm having paſſed into other hands, leſs intelligent on this] poſe. The largeſt lumps are the moſt valuable, becauſe 


article, and the farmer's wife * imbibed all the preju- 
dices ſhe had been taught in the diſtrict of Caux, and ad- 
hering ſtrictly to them during the nine years of their leaſe, 
the butter from thence was ſold during that period on the 
footing of the very worſt, and for a third part leſs than that 
of their neighbours ; but neither this loſs, nor all the re- 
monſtrances of the proprietor of the farm, could prevail on 
her to change her method of proceeding. For the laſt 
eight years this ſame farm has been in the poſſeſſion of a 
{kilful and laborious man, who follows the beſt plan, in 
conſequence of which, his butter immediately regained its 
credit, and is now ranked among the beſt forts in the mar- 
ket of Gournay. It is from this laſt-mentioned farmer that 
we have taken the account here given of the management 
of the dairy. This anetdote proves the advantage to be 

ained by judicious management, independently of the ſoil, 
— good that may bein itſelf. ' 

All ſkim-milk is ſent out of the cellar, leſt it ſhould prove 
hurtful to the other milk, but the cream is kept there, four, 
five, and ſometimes eight days, before it is churned, not- 
withſtanding which, they acknowledge, that the leſs time it 
is kept, the nearer the butter is to perfection, 

In large farms, where the cream is in too conſiderable 
quantities to be confined to the common churn, they make 
uſe of a machine cal.ea ſerene or churn; it is a barrel 
three feet long, by two and a half round in the middle, 
meaſuring it on the outſide : at each end is placed an 
handle faltened on by means of an iron croſs which ſup- 
ports them; theſe handles reſt upon a wooden treſſel made 
for the purpoſe, of a convenient height, for the women to 
turn with eaſe the churn, The iron croſſes on which the 
handles reſt, and which are faſtened at each end of the 
barrel, ſerve to prevent the being obliged to paſs an axis 
through the inſide where iron would be improper : theſe 
handles are made three feet long, to allow of two or three 
people working together, when the quantity of butter in 
the churn requires ſo much aſſiſtance. 

The infide of the barrel is furniſhed with two ſmall 
ſhelves, each four inches high, faſtened to the ſtaves of the 
barrel, repreſenting the interior view of the machine ; but 
in the oppoſite fide, the ſhelf reaches frum one end to the 
other of the barrel, being faſtened to the ſtaves by the ends. 
Theſe ſhelves are made floping at the extremities; that the 
fluid may with more facility run off the flope when the churn 
turns round. 

An hundred pounds of butter may be made at a time in 
a churn of the above dimenſions: there are ſome larger, as 
well as ſome of a ſmaller ſize: it matters not in fact what 
implements are uſed in the making of butter, ſince they 
cannot influence its quality, provided the proper attention 
is paid without interruption to the buſineſs; the churn is 
uſed to accelerate the work by making a great quantity at 
a time; any other machine that would anſwer the ſame end, 
might as well be employed for the purpoſe. 

he cream being poured into the churn, the opening, 
which ought to be atleaſt ſix inches wide to be convenient, 
is then cloſed with a bung wrapped round with cloth dipped 
in lye, as will be mentioned hereafter ; over the bung they 
paſs an iron peg, which goes into two ftrong iron Raples 
faſtened to the barrel, ſo as to ſtop it cloſely : four or ſix 
ople then turn the barrel, until the butter is made, which 
is done in an hour's time in ſummer, but laſts for ſeveral 
hours in winter. This work coſts but little, for the far- 
mers* ſervants make the poor women in the village aſſiſt 
them, for the trifling recompence of the butter-milk. 

It is eaſy to conceive that the cream muſt ſoon be churn- 
ed by the action of turning the churn as it falls, each time 
twice, from one of the ſmall ſhelves to the other; the but- 
ter is known to be made when it falls in lumps : the butter- 
milk is then poured from it through a hole, that had been 
ſtopped with a wooden bung of about an inch in diameter 
by this ſame hole, they pour through a tunnel a pail of cold 
water, and having bunged it up again, they continue to 


they are kept thereby better for exportation; they decorate 
this merchandiſe with ſmall pieces of wood carved, and 
mark it with wooden ſpoons. . , | 

The natural whiteneſs of the butter during the winter 
months is unpleaſant to the ſeller, - to the buyer, and ſtill 
more diſagreeable to the conſumer ; a method, however, 
has been found out, for giving it the ſame yellow colour is 
has in ſummer, without making any change in the quality 
of the butter, or giving it the leaſt taſte, 

A great quantity of the leaves of the marigold flower are 
gathered, either of the double or ſingle ſort ; they are both 
equally good when freſh plucked ; as they pick them, they 
throw the flowers into a ſtone jar, which is covered up, 
and depoſited in the milk-cellar, where, after ſtanding ſome 
months, theſe leaves become a thick liquor that retains all 
the colour of the marigoid :. with this liquor they colour 
their butter during the winter, by putting a ſmall quantity 
of it with the cream, when they fill the churn; cuſtom 
teaches the quantity neceſſary to be uſed of this liquor; it 
muſt depend much on the degree of colour you wiſh to give 
your butter; it remains fixed, for the butter never loſes it; 
the flowers of marigold have not any unwholeſome quality 
in them being conſidered as cordials z and ſudorifics, the 
_ ſmall quantity uſed in this proceſs cannot have any 
ſenſible effect. 6 | 


On the cleanlineſs neceſſary to be obſerved in the making of 


butter, 


Butter ſticks not only to every thing it touches, which 
is not _— clean, but it likewiſe does ſo; to whatever 
has been well waſhed, and even ſcalded with boiling water, 

unleſs the cloths, utenſils, &c. have been waſhed in lye, 
made either of fine aſhes or of green nettles ſo maſhed as 
not to ſting ! this laſt is moſt frequeritly uſed, arid each 
time any veſſel, cloth, and other utenſil has been employed 
about the milk, cream, or butter, they are waſhed in this 
lye, before the uſing of them again; nay even the miſtreſs 
of the dairy, who commonly has the charge of handling the 
butter in taking it out of the churn, to make into lumps, . 
is obliged to rub her hands and arms with the lye, to pre- 
vent the butter from ſticking to them. 


| 


——_ 


The uſe made of the ſkim, and butter-milk 


The milk that remains after yielding the butter; conſiſts 
firſt of butter-milk which feeds the poor people, and is 
made into ſoup, for the labourers, and women ſervants of 
the farm, and ſerves alſo to moiſten the bran which is given 
to the poultry in the yard, &c. 

Secondly, the ſæim-milk.— This is given to nouriſh the 
calves, is made warm, and mixed with an equal quantity of 
water, but the milk being deprived of its rich particles, oc- 
caſions amongſt the calves a languid diſorder, of which great 
numbers formerly died ; but a remedy is now found out for 
it, by reſtoring the ſick calyes to their mothers, who by 
ſuckling, ſoon bring them back to their former vigour ; this 
is, however, an expenſive remedy, becauſe it deprives the 
farmer of the butter he would otherwiſe reap from the milk. 

It is ſaid, that by mixing the ſkim-milk, with an equal 
quantity of water in which turneps, parſaips, and ſuch like 
ſweet and nouriſhing roots are boiled, prevents the diſor- 
der, and fattens the calves, the juice of theſe plants ſupply- 
ing in ſome meaſure the want - the particles of butter tak - 


en off with the cream. 


We think this experiment may be very ſafely tried: but 
it is neceſſary to inform the country people, who in general 
make uſe indiſcrimately of copper veſſels for heating the 
ſkim-milk given to their calves, that this milk being diſ- 
poſed to turn four, draws from the copper a corroſive qua- 
lity, likely to hurt the animal and even to prove fatal to it, 
It is much fafer to uſe earthen veſſels or iron boilers, from 
which no inconvenience can ariſe. With regard to the re- 
mainder of the ſkim-milk not uſed for the calves, it is turn- 
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ed 2s ſoon as poſſible into curds, before it becomes ſour, and 
then made into common = for the 2 4 wa 
ind to fell to the poor people: moreover the whey from 
h cheeſe is mixed with whatever ſkim-milk is left, and 
ſerves to feed the hogs, 


On the ſalting of butter. 


The obje& we have in view is to render the butter pro- 
per for ſalting, and by ſuch means to introduce it as an ar- 
ticle of commerce, not only in the interior of the kingdom, 
but to make it ſuch with the other countries of Europe, and 
to extend this branch of trade beyond the Tropic. 

The proceſs we have explained in the foregoing pages, 

ives all the neceſſary qualities to be defired for the butter 
bei kept ; but to enſure the — it, muſt be properly 
falted z to accompliſh which, much depends on the quality 
and ity of ſalt uſed, and the veſſels into which it is put 
after being falted, and on ſome other circumſtances. 

The farmers not being accuſtomed to ſell their butter 
ready ſalted, carry it to the markets of thoſe towns where 
the conſumption is greateſt ; there each perſon provides 
himſelf with the quantity of freſh butter he wants; the 
buyer diſtinguiſhes the good qualities of that made in the 
diſtri of Bray (whoſe ment of the dairy I have ex- 
plained) from what is made in the diſtrict of Caux ; he 

ives a good price for the firſt, and rejes the laſt, which 
is conſumed freſh in the interior parts of the country. The 
butter ſhould be ſalted, as ſoon as poſlible ; all delay being 
prejudicial to it. They waſh it until the water no longer 
appears milky; the grey ſalt, ſuch as is diſtributed by the 
Gabelle, ought to be uſed, and not white ſalt, which is re- 
puted bad for all ſorts of falt proviſions : the grey ſalt is put 
into an oven to dry; it is then pounded ; the butter * 
waſhed and ſpread out, an ounce of this dried and pounde 
ſalt is ſprinkled on each pound of butter, which is then 
worked up until it is well incorporated, and put into ſtone 


jars of different forms; the jars having been firſt ſcalded 


with boiling water, in order to be cleanſed from any re- 
mains of the former butter that may have inſinuated itſelf 


iato the pores of the ſtone; after the ſcalding, they are | 


ſcoured with lye, as mentioned before in ſpeaking of the 
utenſils, &c. employed about the butter. 
Theſe jars contain from twenty to thirty pounds; the 


fſalted butter is preſſed down in them, and filled within two 


inches of the brim : it is then left in that ſtate ſeven or 
eight days, during which period it diminiſhes, and ſhrinks, 
ſo as to leave a ſpace between that and the ſides of the jar, 
into which the air might gain admittance, and would ſpoil 
the butter if it was left in that ſituation ; to prevent this 
accident, they prepare a brine of common ſalt and water, 
made ſtrong enough to bear an egg, for it would be riſking 
much to make it weaker ; the brine being left to ſettle, is 
then drawn off clear, and poured on the butter in ſuch a 
manner as to fill up the ſpace between that and the jar, and 
to diſpel the air from it; to effect which the brine is poured 
in by degrees, a little at a time, and ho jr gently moved. 

augment the quantity, until it riſes an inch above 
the butter, which is thus ſecured on all fides from the air, 
unleſs it ſhould float in the brine, in which caſe the lump 
muſt be increaſed, ſo as to keep it by its weight down, and 
preſerve every part of it from ſpoiling by being expoſed to 
the air. 

Theſe are the methods obſerved in ſalting of the butter 
we keep throughout the year at Rouen; it is uſed in the 
firſt families there, and employed with ſucceſs in the prepa- 
rations made for the moſt delicate tables. | 

All butter ſalted in this manner, and kept in ſtone jars, 


-with a ſufficient quantity of brine, would have the ſame ad- 


vantage with this of the diſtrict of Bray, of which we are 
peaking; becauſe the principal cauſe of its keeping proceeds 

rom the eleanſing it entirely of all the acidity, from the 
ſour milk, and the potting it in good ſtone jars, well ſcalded 
and ſcoured in lye, (as we have already recommended) that 
cannot communicate any bad quality to the butter. 

When this merchandiſe is to be ſent to a diſtance, the 
brine cannot be preſerved during the journey ; in order 
therefore to replace it, ſalt is laid an inch thick over the 
top of the butter, which anſwers very well for a ſhort ſpace 
of time, ſo that well-made butter ſent, when ſalted, from di- 


vers diſtricts of Normandy to Paris, or into the neighbour- 


ing provinces, would be very good although it arrived 
without the brine. | 


BUT 


The caſe is not the ſame with butter deſtined for ſhipping 
it is difficult to carry a great quantity of it in jars becauſe 
of, their being brittle ; from hence comes the method of 
putting it into kegs of wood, but whether it is put in wooden 
or earthen veſlels, it is equally impoſſible to keep it covered 
with its brine in the hold of a ſhip deſtined to fail beyond 
the Tropic. * 99 

To remedy theſe inconveniences, particular attention 
ought to be pail in preparing the wooden kegs, to preſerve 
them from the fermentation of which they are fo 2 
ble, when 8 heated in the hold of the ſhip, as for 
the ſap to give a A the quality of the buttet, ſo as 
to make it greaſy iff ſpite of the ſalt. The ſame fermenta- 
tion in a little time ſhrinks the ſtaves of the keg, the brine 
then runs out, and the butter ſpoils immediately; a remedy 
for this may poſſibly be found, and it would, without doubt 
prove a moſt advantageous diſcovery, as it would probably 
tend to the preſervation of all the proviſions embarked on 
the ſea, upon which depends, in a great meaſure, the ſuc- 
ceſs of navigation, and the health of the navigators. The 
bad quality of theſe proviſions has been more deſtruQive of 
mankind than all the {ſhipwrecks and battles ever were: but 
this ſubject demands reſlections and experiments very fo- 
reign to 1 \ 

o preſerve the butter during the navigation, it muſt be 

preſſed down into pots, covered with falt, and guarded - 
from any air coming to it; a veſſel of a conical form, or 
one quite a cone, from whence it might eaſily be ſlipped 
out in a Jump, after it has contracted itſelf into that form, 
would be ſuch as I ſhould prefer; for the whole lump being 
then done over with ſalt, and forced down 2gain into the 
pot, might keep without brine, becauſe the cone being 
placed on its point downwards, the butter would fink more 
and more into it, from the heat of the ſhip's hold, by which 
means the only void ſpace would be on the top, which 
would be covered with falt : tubs made of wood, in like 
form, would anſwer the ſame end, provided the fermenta- 
tion of the wood they are made of could be prevented, 
In general, to judge from the nature of the foil, and 
from the animals fattened there, the greateſt part of the 
paſture, land in Normandy appears — to that in the 
diſtrict of Bray, If, by means of ſome encouragement, the 
method of making good butter could be introduced into 
thoſe diſtricts where it is now ſo ill made, the ſalt butter 
that is brought from Ifigny, and from ſome of the other 
diſtrits of Normandy, would not be left for the ule of the 
common people only. It is to be preſumed that ſuch but- 
ter would then become the baſis of a commerce, moſt lu- 
crative to the poſſeſſors of extenſive paſture grounds, ſince 
at this preſent time there is not a milch cow which does 
not bring into its owner a clear yearly profit of fifty livres. 
Belides the advantage to be gaincd from the riſe in the value 
of butter, and in the fattening of calves and of the cows, it 
is well known that the feeding of bullocks is not nearly fo 
profitable to the grazier as the keeping of milch cows 
would be. This advantage would laſt until the quantity 
of butter was in proportion to the demand made for it; and 
let what would happen afterwards, it is a branch of trade 
that muſt always be an intereſting article of agriculture, by 
putting us in a ſituation not to employ any longer foreign 
aid for our ſupply.” | 

The great demand for this treatiſe, and the general wiſh 
to follow the method we have here explained, makes us 
hope that in time it will prove of much utility to the farmer 
and the labourer, as well as the proprietor of farms. See 
the article DAlR v. 

BUTTER-BUR, or peſtilent wort, the name of a weed 
reſembling colt's-foot in many reſpects; but the flowers are 
purple, and grow in a thirſe. The leaves come out after 
the flowers decay; and are like thoſe of colt's-ſoot in ſhape z 
but three or four times as big. It infeſts meadows and 
paſture grounds, where it proves a very troubleſome weed, 
See the article Col x's-Foor. 

BUTTER-FLY, the name of a numerous, and well 
known-claſs of inſecis. 

M. Duhamel has frequently noticed and made drawings 
of a ſpecies of ſmall inſects, ſome of a bright red, and others 
black, found in great numbers in the ears uf wheat, 
He ſuſpected that thev fed on a ſweetiſh juice which is in the 
ear whilſt green: and M. Tillet, who was immediately of 
opinion that they might do conſiderable damage to the 
grain, followed them very arduouſly in all their metamor- 
phoſes, of which he has given a full account in a memoire 


that 


| 


E of corn depoſited at the bottom of th 


BUT 


that gained the ptize of the academy of Bourdeaux for | 
the year 1755+ 4 | 

The indabicants of a tonſiderable part of the province 
bf Angoumois have, for thirty years paſt, ſuſtained an hi- 
therto irreparable loſs, by an inſet which begins to de- 
vour their corn, even in the ear, before it is reaped. This 
ſcourge deprives them annually of their moſt promiſing 
crops. It appeared at firſt only in a few hamlets, but ſoon 
made a rapid progreſs, and has now ym to the lands of 
upwards of two hundred pariſhes. Famine and the moſt 
fatal epidemic diſeaſes have often taken riſe from leſs be- 

innings. Meffieurs Duhamel and Tillet were deputed by 
the Academy of Sciences a Paris, of which they were mem- 
bers, to enquire into the nature of this inſect, and the 
means of preventing and curing that dreadful calam 
occaſioned thereby. They jointly publiſhed a ſmall treatiſe 
on this ſubject, from whence we ſhall extract the following 
remarks ſo much the more readily, as their means of preven- 
tion and cure in this particular caſe may be equally appli- 
cable to the injuries done to corn by inſects in general. 

This inſet is moſt generally known as a butterfly, very 
much like the moth which preys upon woollen cloths, or 
the falſe moth, which is found in great quantities in the 

naries of all countries, and which feeds on corn. M. 
Reaumur, whoſe accurate inquiries into nature nothing 
could eſcape, has minutely deſcribed both theſe infects. 

The butterflies which proceed from the wheat caterpillar 
are often ſmaller than the falſe moth. Some of them are how- 
ever, larger, and longer ſhaped ; but, that excepted, they 
are much like them: they are likewiſe of the claſs of four- 
winged phalenæ or night butterflies : their wings are long 
in proportion to their breadth, which is almoſt equal at the 


upper and the lower end. The colour of the upper wings 


varies ; being ſometimes of a light, and ſometimes a darkith 
grey brown, but always ſhining when expoſed to the ſun. I he 

ition of theſe wings, of which the edges are cloſe ſet with 
— hairs, is horizontal when the inſe& firſt ſettles after having 
flown ; but ſoon after thoſe edges incline downward. Its 
head (Plate V. fig. 24, 25, 26.) is furniſhed with two an- 
tennz (fig. 27.) the joints of which, nicely fitted into each 
other, lefſen gradually up to the point. Its eyes are almoſt 
as large as thoſe of the falſe — Between the antennæ 
are two beards, (fig. 28.) which proceed from the lower 
part of the head, and riſe up above it; and likewiſe be- 
tween the antenne is a tuft of hairs, which turn up back- 
ward. 

Theſe inſets do not take any food while they are in the 
ſtate of butterflies, as will be proved by ſeveral experiments ; 
nor do, or indeed can they, prey upon and deſtroy corn dur- 
ing that time, as is the general, but miſtaken opinion in 
Angoumois ; for they have not even — — capable of do- 
ing it the leaſt injury. Their only function then is to pro- 
create their ſpecies. ; 

The males of theſe butterflies ſeem, in general, to be 
larger than the females : but they cannot well be diſtin- 
guiſhed with certainty, unleſs they are ſeen coupled together, 
which, according to the very nice and careful obſervations 
of Meſſ. Duhamel and Tillet, never is but in the night-time, 
or in a dark place. Their copulation then is like that of 
the filk- worm butterfly: the body of the male and that of 
the female then form one ſtraight line ; their heads are turn- 
ed different ways ; the ends of their wings reſt upon each 
other; and their conjunction laſts ſeveral hours. The 
abovementioned gentlemen, with many other witneſles, ſaw 
great numbers of them in this ſituation, both upon heaps of 
corn in granaries, and upon ears of corn in the field. They 
catched two of them in the act of copulation, and put them 
into a glaſs covered over, where they then ſeparated, but 
were found joined together again next day, in the evening. 

As ſoon as the female is impregnated, the lays her eggs 
82 numbers. Meſſieurs Duhamel and Tiillet put a 

e and female, coupled, into a glaſs veſſel, and, watching 


them carefully, ſaw the female, ſoon after her ſeparation from | 


the male, depoſit her eggs, ſometimes on one ſpot and then 
on another, in heaps » 80, or 90 together. Theſe eggs 
are ſquirted out, as it were, commonly by three, four, or half 
a dozen, and ſometimes thirty at once ; and at each ſquirt 
of this Kind the female changes her ſituation, Thoſe which 
were incloſed in glaſſes caſt ſome of their eggs upon a few 

Sh glaſſes, and, 
ng themſelves cramped there, laid others on the ſides 


of the veils], The eggs are accompanied with a viſcous 
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matter, which makes them ſtick to the places they ate laid 


in; and this coheſion ſoon becomes very ſtrong. 


Theſe eggs, as may eaſily be imagined from the ſize 
of the mother and the great number which ſhe lays, are 
ſo extremely ſmall that one of them would drop through 
a hole made in a bit of paper with the point of the fineſt 
needle, When examined by a microſcope, they look, 
as in fig. 4. not unlike the nymphs commonly called 
ants eggs. They are ſtreaked length-wiſc, and appear 
rough or curdled. When firſt laid, they are white; a - 
terwards they become red, as if tinged with carmine; o- 
ing to the colour of the caterpillar within the egg, of which 
the ſhell is — thin and tranſparent, as is evident after the 
caterpillar has left it. 

By means of the thinneſs and tranſparency of this cover- 
ing, the caterpillar may be ſeen within the egg, as at 6, fig. 
5. At firſt, it is bent, as in fig. 6: ſome time after, it 
wriggles itſelf into the ſituation repreſented in fig. 7; and 
then makes a hole through the end of the egg, and comes 
out there, as in a hg. 8. This opening remains at the end 
of the empty eggs, as at c, in fig. 5. 

It is with great difficulty that the caterpillar gets its two 
legs out of the egg; but after he has extricated four or ſix 
of its legs, it ſoon draws out the reſt of its body. At its 
firſt iſſuing from the egg, this caterpillar looks like a bit of 
hair about a quarter of a fifth part of an inch long. 

Theſe caterpillars generally come out of their eggs on 
the ſixth or ſeventh day after they have been laid. Some 
o they have ſeen them hatch at the end of four days. 

he temperature of the air will undoubtedly influence this 
variation. They are red, as was ſaid before, whilſt in the 
egg; but that colour goes off by degrees after they are hatch» 

and they ſoon become almoſt white, 

The female butterflies which are upon the ears of corn 
in a field, endeavour to place themſelves in ſuch manner as to 
lay their eggs cloſe to the place where the grain is faſtened to 
the ſtalk. Fig. 1. repreſents ſome of them at u, in the attitude 
of thus laying ; in which caſe their eggs are depoſited near 
the bottom ofthe grains, toward the italk : but it often hap- 
pens that, in their hurry to lay, they ſcatter their eggs in 
other places, as repreſented upon the huſks in fig. 2 and 3. 

As ſoon as the caterpillars are hatched, they ſet about mak- 
ing their way into the grain, in order to feed upon its flour. 
If the eggs have been laid in the granary, after harveſt, and 
upon the grains themſelves, they generally creep into the 
furrow a of the wheat (fig. 9. and 10), and there weave a 
ſlight web ö, b. They then tear a hole in the ſkin or rind, 
range round them the particles of the bran thus ſeparated, and 
wriggle themſelves into the mealy ſubſtance which is to be 
their food. The hole through which the caterpillar entered 
can then no longer be perceived, but by a little heap of 
bran which lies upon it, as in fig 11, This ſmall quan- 
tity of pulveriſed bran, which is a ſure ſign that a young 
caterpillar has got into the grain, may eaſily eſcape the 
notice of thoſe who have not obſerved it before ; but when 
once known, it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed. ; 

When the eggs are hatched upon the ears, in the field, 
the young caterpillars ſoon find means to glide in between 
che chaff and the grain, and in that ſituation they pierce the 
latter, as was ſaid before, generally in the furrow, but ſome - 
times at the pointed end, which is a little hairy. 

To ſet this in a yet clearer light, it is to be obſerved, 
that, in moſt kinds of wheat, three grains of corn adhere, 
or are faſtened, at the ſame height, to the ſpike or ſtalk 
which traverſes the ear, as at 6, %, 6, fig. I. in ſuch manner as 
to form a ſort of triangle, or lower-de-luce, Each grain 
is covered with three coacave coats or huſks, the ſmalleſt 
and thickeſt of which is repreſented by fig. 2. and 3 : their 
inner huſk is covered by a broader, * thinner: and this 
grain is covered by a till larger, from which ariſes the 
beard, when there is one, Over all theſe there frequent! 
is a fourth tegument, or very thia membrane, more or leſs 
wide. All theſe huſks lap over each other like the ſcales of 
a fiſh, and iuvelop the * The end e (fig. %) is upper- 

s upon its ſupporter, he germ is 
at the end y, and the extremity e is covered with a hairy down 

The young caterpillar finds means to creep under all theie 
(cale-like coverings, and to get at the grain, which, after 
having wove a ſlight web of only a few 1 threads, either 
to cover itſelf, or to hold by, it attacks, ſometimes at the 
uoper en! e (fig. 9), which is very ſoft in green corn; 
a d ſometimes, if it has crept in at. che lower end, it lodges 
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in the longitudinal furrow of the corn, and there begins to 
* 


mine, in the manner before related. . þ 

As the huſks of barley are harder, and ſtick much clofer 
to the grain, than thoſe of wheat, it is almoſt always at the 

int 7 ( fig. 12.) that theſe caterpillars lip into that corn, 
b means of a ſmall opening generally perceptible in that 
rag conceive how theſe ſmall caterpillars, which are hard- 
ly able to pierce the rind or bran of wheat, can glide into 
Barley by means of the opening before mentioned, it is ne- 
ceſſary to conſider the organization of this grain, It is 
formed of two lobes e, fig. 12. which are partly ſeparated 
by a furrow in its middle, and partly covered by a tegu- 
ment a a, which fits exactly cloſe and adheres ſtrongly to 
the lobes cc, and terminates in a long awn or beard &, of 
which only part is reprefented in this drawing. The two 
tobes cc are again covered with their proper tegument, 
which ends in two ſmall appendices at 4. Here generally 
is a chaſm or opening, through which the caterpillar pene- 
trates to the mealy ſubſtance. 

To trace this caterpillar in its further progreſs after it 
had crept in at this opening, and conſequently diſappear- 
ed, Meſſieurs du Hamel and Tillet tore off the appen- 
dices d, fig. 13. and found, that after having wove a flen- 
der web, it had immediately begun to attack the lobes of 
the grain of barley, as was evident from the bran around it. 


Aſter it had made its way intirely into the grain, and was 


buried there, they ſaw nothing but the little heap of 
bran it had thrown up, over the hole through which it 
entered. | 
Notwithſtanding the induſtry of this inſet, it ſeems 
highly probable that the young ones meet with great diffi- 
eulties in their attempts to get into the grain; ſince very ma- 


ny of them die before they can effect a lodgment in the 


mealy ſubſtance. This number is ſo great that it might 
induce one to wonder how ſuch quantities of corn can be 
deſtroyed by theſe caterpillars, if one did not conſider the 
vaſt fecundity of the female butterflies. But the ſequel of 
this account will ſhew, that if prodigious numbers of them 
did not periſh, it would hardly be poflible to fave a ſingle 
grain of any kind of corn. 


The people of Angoumois were ſtrongly of opinion, that 


the miſchief occaſioned by this inſet was peculiar to the 


corn of their country, and that what was brought to them 
from other places always eſcaped unhurt. To clear up this 
point, Meſſ. Duhamel and Tillet put into different glaſſes 
wheat of the growth of other provinces, and with grains, in 
each glaſs, ſome of theſe butterflies actually coupled. They 
foon ſaw the female lay her eggs upon theſe grains, and after- 
wards beheld the caterpillars hatch and make their way in- 
to the grains. Their farther obſervations proved, that the 
principal caufe of the fpreading of this evil is, that the inſect 
itſelf, which multiplies e pany is conveyed to other 
parts with the corn in which it is incloſed. 

The -caterpillar incloſed in a grain of corn preys upon 
the mealy ſubſtance of that grain, till it has eaten it all ; 
by which time the inſect has attained its full growth. 
Whenever a grain was opened (hg. 19.) in which the ca- 
terpillar was not full grown, a deal of flour yet remained: 
but when this inſect was full grown, there remained only 
the ſkin, or bran, ſo deſtitute of flour, as not even to diſco- 
lour clear water. Hogs, though very greedy creatures, and 
fond of bran, would not touch theſe hulls when given to 
them unmixed ; but they eat them readily enough when 
mixed with other food. 

M. de Reaumur ſuſpects that when thefe caterpillars 
have conſumed all the flour, they eat the excrements which 
they had voided whilſt young. At leaſt it is certain that, 
upon opening ſeveral grains in which the inſect was young, 
a number of ſmall white pellets, like eggs, was found near 
the caterpillar ; and a hal -grown caterpillar being taken out 
of a grain, and laid upon a piece of glass at the focus of a 
microſcope, it was ſeen to void a quantity of excrement 
very white, ſmooth, and oval ; and when the caterpillars 
were ready to be metamorphoſed in the ſpring there remain- 
ed only a very {mall portion of dark brown excrements, 
quite different from the white that were obſerved at firſt. 

The length of the corn-caterpillar, when full grown, is 
very little more than the twelfth part of an inch; and its 
thickneſs is, at moſt, equal to half the circumference of the 
grain that contains it : its body is ſmooth and entirely 
white ; it is thickeſt towards the head, in which one may 
perceive its mouth, two large eyes, and two kinds of horn: 
the head is a little browner than the reſt of the body. "This 


— 
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caterpiltar has ſixteen legs, of which the eight intermediate 


and membranous are only ſmall prominences, ſo minute as 
not to be diſtinguiſhed even with the help of a microſcope, 
unleſs the inſect be laid upon its fide. . 

Our authors make here the following di on, to ſhew 
the difference between this inſect (fig. 23.) ; and the falſe 
moth (fig. 31.) ; it being the more important to diſtinguiſh 
them, as they are very much alike in many reſpects, and often 
blended together in the ſame granaries. 

The falſe moth proceeds from a ſmall caterpillar, the bo- 
dy of which is ſmooth and whitiſh. It has ſixteen legs, does 
not lodge in the grains of corn, but contrives to faſten ſe- 
veral of them together with a web which it ſpins, and with 
which it makes itfelf a dwelling-place like that of common 
caterpillars. This dwelling-place, or ſheath, in which the 
caterpillar of the falſe moth uſually abides, is generally in the 
middle of the little heap of grains which it has collected for 
its food, as in fig. 30: but what diſtinguiſhes it from the ca- 


terpillar of the true moth, it can quit this ſheath at any time, 


to eat the grains around it, one after another, It gene- 
rally attacks ſeveral grains at once, and always without or- 
der, eating ſometimes of one, aud ſometimes of another, ſo 
that ſeveral are gnawn when not one is wholly conſumed. 
When theſe inſects are very numerous in a granary, all the 
grains upon the ſurface of the corn are linked together by a 
web, ſo as to form a cruſt which is ſometimes three inches 
thick. This caterpillar turns into a chryſalis, or aurelia, in 
a grain which it has hollowed, or in the ſheath of its web, 
and iſſues from thence, in the month of June, in the form of 
a butterfly. When a heap of corn is ſtirred in which there 
are many caterpillars of the ſpecies of this falſe-moth, thoſe 
inſets crawl up the walls : but they ſoon return to the heap, 
and, by the very next day, cover it all over with a new 
web 


The inſect which deſolates many parts of Angoumois is 
more ſparing of the mealy ſubſtance of the corn, than the 
caterpillar of the falſe-moth; for the former ſeldom conſumes 
more than the contents of a 8 grain. Nothing is more 
uncommon than for it to paſs from one grain to another, 
even though it be immediately contiguous. It eats the flour 
in ſuch manner that the ſkin or rind of the grain, which is 
entirely emptied, looks whole and found : but the leaſt preſ- 
ſure then eaſily reduces it to powder; and it riſes up to the 
ſurface of water more or leſs quickly, according as the inſect 
has left in it more or Jeſs flour. 

As heat haſtens the metamorphoſis of the inſect, it is not 
unuſual to find, in very hot weather, ſome of theſe caterpil- 
lars transformed into aurelize, before they have conſumed 
the groſs excrements before - mentioned, or even eaten all 
the mealy ſubſtance of the grain. In this caſe, the aureliæ 
are very ſmall and produce only ſmall butterflies. The 
fame happens to other inſets of this kind. Silk-worms eat 
but little when they are ſickly, and, if that ſickneſs conti- 
nues, they are metamorphoſed ſooner than others which are 
healthy; but then their cocons always are ſmall. If a field 
caterpillar be ſhut up in a box before it has attained its full 
growth, it will, after having faſted ſome days, be converted 
into a ſmall aurelia, from it will iſſue a butterfly fmalter than 
others of the ſame ſpecies. In like manner, when one ſecs 


among the corn caterpillars ſome larger than others, it may . 


reaſonably be preſumed that this difference proceeds from 
there having been a greater quantity of flour in the grains 
on which they fed, than in thoſe which were the nouriſh- 
ment of ſmaller flies ; or from their having been of a ſtron- 
ger conſtitution. It likewiſe appears that fome of theſe ca- 
terpillars are fo much more voracious than others, that the 
flour of one grain is not ſufficient for them. M. Duhamel 
put ſeveral of them into a box of flour: they throve there, 
and ſeemed to grow larger than in their common way of 
feeding in the grain. : 
In general, they are metamorphoſed much ſooner in ſum - 
mer and when the air is warm, than in winter, or in cold 
weather. It may likewiſe be obſerved, that the mealy ſub- 
ſtance of a grain is more completely confumed when the 


metamorphoſis is flow, than when the contrary happens. 


The ſagacity of M. de Reaumur was requiſiteto diſcover 


a ſingular circumſtance relative to the working of this in- 


ſect, and of which Meſſ. Duhamel and Tillet have been 


witneſſes. The caterpillar, exactiy incloſed in its grain, 


foreſees, or acts as if it knew, that, in its future ſtate of 
butterfly, it will be deprived of the organs neceſſary to pierce 
through the rind of bran Which forms its priſon. However, 
whether it has or has not that foreſight, the fact is, that the 
caterpillar, before it is changed into an aurelia, makes in 


this 
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after it began to rain, and continued ſo to do till the end of 


13 to 14 degrees 
beit. m 
corn many more aureliz than caterpillars; and on the 5th 


ſo progigioul in the cloſets where we made our experi- 
t 


BUT 


2 covering of bri n a ſmall trap a (fig. 21.) which remains 
ut. Meſſrs. Duhamel and Tillet could not eaſily diſcover 
it at firſt ; but after ſome ſearch; a little ſpot whiter than 
the ref, about as big as the head of a ſmall pin, and ſome- 
what prominent, ſhewed them where it was. or then, 


upon lifting up this trap (fig. 22.) with the point of a fine 
needle, could foe the chrylalis in the inſide of the grain, and 
could alſo, ſometimes, clofe the trap again ſo exactly, as not 
to leave the leaſt appearance of a hole. 

When the caterpillar has attained its full growth, and 
formed its trap, or outlet, it weaves a cocon, and is after- 
wards metamorphoſed, within the grain, into an aurelia, 

fig. - 20.) which ſeems at firſt to be divided by ringlets 

fig. 14.) ; but when the butterfly is formed within the aure- 
lia, its wings may be diſcernedthrough the membranes which 
cover it, as in fig. 15, 16, 17, 18. 'I he above-mentioned ac- 
curate obſervers opened ſome of theſe aureliz in an advanced 
ſtate, and took out of each of them a butterflygreatly rumpled 
and benumbed. When one of theſe — firſt iſſues 
out of an egg, and when a full grown one is taken out of a 
grain of corn, the body of each, then ſeemingly more at 
eaſe, dilates, ſo that one can hardly conceive how it could 
be contained in ſo ſmall a ſpace as that from whence it came. 
The caſe is different when one opens a grain in which there 
is an aurelia ; for it is eaſily ſeen that this occupies little 
more than half of the inner capacity of the grain which in- 
cloſes it, and that the caterpillar, in forming a cocon, has 
divided the grain into two ſpaces or cells, in the largeſt of 
which, being ſomewhat more than half, the aurelia is "_—_ 
whilſt one ſees in the other nothing but its excrements. Ihe 
aureliæ are therefore ſmall in compariſon to the caterpillars 
that were metamorphoſed into them. Nor is it leſs ſurpri- 
ſing how a butterfly juſt come out of the aurelia could be 
contained within that covering. 

The butterfly, being entirely formed in the aurelia, breaks 
the ſkin of it at the end, opens with its head the little trap 
which the caterpillar had made on the outſide of the grain, 
and comes out at the little hole which was covered and ſhut 
by that trap. The mealy ſubſtance of the grain has, by that 
time, been ſo far conſumed, and the outſide huſk or bran 
rendered thereby ſo light, that the butterfly, after having 
diſentangled its wings, takes its flight, and ſometimes car- 
ries away the empty hull. As ſoon as the butterflies are 
out of the grains which contained them, they couple, and 
the females lay their in the manner before related. Such 
is the circle of their life. | 

This inſect, like all others of the ſame ſpecies, remains, 
as was ſaid before, a longer or ſhorter time in its differ- 
ent ſtates, according as the temperature of the air is more 
or leſs favourable to its ſeveral changes. It is known that 
an aurelia of a caterpillar, which generally produces a but- 
terfly in eight days, will continue three months in the ſtate 
of an aurelia, if it be put into an ice-houſe, and that the but- 
terfly does not, in that caſe, come out, till after it has been 
removed into a much warmer air. For this reaſon one can- 
not fix preciſely the time within which the caterpillars are 
transformed into aureliæ, nor how long they remain in this 
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life of the butterflies ie; in general, a fortnight or thies 
weeks ; though ſome of them have lived a month in ouf 
glaſs veſſels. The ſequel will ſhew that the whole circle of 
the life of this inſe& may be completed in leſs than fifty 
days, when the air is warm. 

The coming out of the butterflies is generally denoted 
by a great heat in the heaps of corn, or in the ſheaves, acs 
cording as the grain is laid up in one or other. It was ſuch 
as to make the liquor in M. de Reaumur's thermometer 1iſe 
to 25 and 3o degrees (from 62 to 4 of Farenheit) when 
the outer air was at 15, (35 and a half of Farenheit). This 
heat certainly accelerates the hatching of the inſeQs ; for 
prodigious multitudes of butterflies 1 out of the heated 
corn in a few days after the ferment has taken place. 

The coolneſs of autumn interrupts their propagation; 
and no more butterflies appear from that time, till the 
warmth of ſpring begins to be felt. But, may not the heat, 
which favours the multiplication of theſe inſets, be pro- 
duced by the creatures themſelves when aſſembled in vaſt 
numbers? This is very poflible : for it is well known that 
there is a conſiderable warmth in well ſtocked bee-hives 3 
and that corn greatly infeſted with weevils or moths, is aiſo 
very hot. We (hall hereafter have occaſion to obſerve that 
no ſenſible heat is perceived in heaps of grain in which there 
are but few caterpillars, and that the heat abates after moſt 
of the caterpillars have been changed into butterflies. It 
ſometimes happens that, through ſome cauſe or other, the 
heat goes off ſoon, and at other times it laſts three weeks 
or even a month, Perhaps too this great heat of corn full 
of caterpillars may proceed from the moiſture which thoſe 
inſects occaſion, and from thence may ariſe a fermentation 
capable of hatching the eggs, of making the caterpillars grow, 
of haſtening their transformations, and of bringing forth the 
butterflies, at the ſame time that it damages the corn, which 
thereby contracts a bad ſmell. It is certain, that when the 
harveſt is wet, and warm rains fall at that time, the corn 
heats very ſoon, and then theſe inſets make an extremely 
rapid progreſs. The heat which the corn contracts is doubts 
leſs very favourable to that progreſs, and the inſects cer- 
tainly my then attack the grains ſottened by the moiſture, 
more y than they can thoſe which are hardened by 
drought. Accordingly, in 1760, a year in which the heat 
was great, and the air very dry, the corn in Anjou kept 
cool ſo long that many of the inhabitants of that province 
thought there would be but few inſects, and that the great 
heat of the ſun had killed moſt of the caterpillars. I hey 
flatter themſelves with the ſame hopes whenever theſe in- 
ſets do not appear in great numbers quite fo ſoon as uſual, 
and imagine that few or none of them will come aſterwards : 
but in that very year, which they thought ſo fatal to inſects, 
we ſaw butterſſes come out of the ears of corn while they 
were in the reapers hands; we faw ſti] more fly about the 
ſheaves laid up in barns, and an inexpreſſible multitude up- 
on the ſurface of corn depoſited in granaries, though nei - 
ther of theſe grew very perceptibly till about the middle of 
September. In 1761, the corn was ſo much heated on the 


8th of September, that though the outward air was of the 


ſtate : it can only be ſaid, that they come out of their eggs | ſame temperature as that in the vaults of the obſervatory at 


very ſoon when the air is warm, and that they ſometimes 
continue long in the ſtate of caterpillars, as well as in that 
of aurelia, if the weather be cold : to which may be added, 
that both caterpillars and aureliæ, of different ſizes, are ſeen 
in the field in warm weather ; that butterflies are ſeen 
to iſſue out of corn from harveſt till the end of September; 
and that caterpillars of various ſizes may be found in the in- 
fected grains, during the whole winter. 

In the middle of May 1761,” continue Meſſieurs Du- 
hamel and Tillet in their account of this inſect, © when we 
arrived at la Rochefoucalt, there were many caterpillars in 
the corn, very few aureliz, and not many butterflies. The 
weather was then very dry, and the nights were cold. On 
the 21ſt, the wind changed to the welt; and in a few days 


the month. During this time the thermometer was at from 
o Reaumur, or from 56 to 58 of Faren- 


In the beginning of June, we found in the grains of 


of that month, the air being then become pretty warm, we 
faw numbers of butterflies. yy y the 15th, they were increaſed 


ments, y perfectly darkened the day, and flew into 
our mouths if we o them, We could then find but 


wy few caterpillars, except in the corn which had been 
hid in cool places. We believe that the duration of the 


Paris, Reaumur's thermometer placed in one of thoſe heaps 
roſe to 53 degrees, (131 of Farenheit's). The great heats 
of the ſummer had therefore only deferred the evi, and per- 
haps leſſened it a little. But this dreadful ſcourge returns 
every year. Theſe caterpillars, incloſed in their grain of 
corn, and ſheltered in barns or granaries, are ſcreened from 
the viciſſitudes and rigour of the air which deſtroy other in- 
ſets that are — to them. 
« Let us now review our inſect in all the ſeaſons of the 
r, in order to try to find under what circumſtances i 
may be attacked with moſt advantage. 

« At harveſt-time, we ſaw butterflies come out of ſome 
rains, which were already empty and entirely conſumed, 
before they were reaped. Douhtleſs theſe firſt butterflies 
couple and lay their eggs upon the other unreaped ears, and 
probably part of thoſe eggs are deſtroyed by the action of 
the flail, when the corn is threſhed and cleanſed ſoon after 
its being cut : but as the caterpillars are hatched very ſpee- 
dily in hot weather, and many of them can, as in fat we 
faw them, enter into the corn that is reaping, and ſhelter 
themſelves there, they will do all their miſchief, if ſpeedy 
con be not taken to ſtifle them, as we ſhall hereafter ob- 

rve. | 
The reaped corn is laid up in ſheaves in barns, till the 
huſbandman-can.find time to threſh it, which is ſometimes 
ſooner, and ſometimes later. The corn thus piled up, heats ; 
and the transformations of the * incloſed in it are Gow 
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the ſooner effected. When any of theſe piles of ſheaves 
were ſtirred in our preſence, we ſaw butterflies come out 
of them, and the grains from which they iſſued were emp- 
ty of flour, and abſolutely ſpoiled, The moment theſe but- 
terflies are out of their priſon, they couple, and lay their 
eggs upon the ears which they find in the barn. Part of 
theſe eggs, and of the young caterpillars, might certain 
be deſtroyed by the flail and winnow, as we Taid before, 1 
they were uſed ſpeedily. 

« Many peaſants in the country we are ſpeaking of, make 

all the haſte they can to threſh their little crops, which 
they generally do * a very dirty floor made in a hurry 
in the open air. They winnow and cleanſe their corn as 
ſoon as it has been threſhed ; and the empty grains are then 
partly ſeparated from thoſe that are full, by the wind, which 
carries the lighteſt away with the chaff. 

As the dirtineſs of the floor on which the ſheaves are 
threſhed, fouls the grains of corn, theſe people waſh them, 
and thereby take oft ſuch of the remaining light grains as 
ſwim upon the water. They likewiſe ſeparate the grains of 
which the caterpillars have eaten ſo much of the mealy ſub- 
ſtance as to render them ſpecifically lighter than the water : 
but the grains of which the caterpillars have not eaten much 
of the flour, ſink to the bottom with ſound ones: and the 
caterpillars devour thoſe infected grain after they are ſoften- 
ed by the water, much ſooner than thoſe which are tho- 
roughly dry. 

« Moſt of theſe peafants knowing the ill fate that will 
attend their corn, fell it as ſoon as poſſible to dealers, who 
carry it into the neighbouring provinces, and with it the 
contagion. This is the real cauſe which ſpreads the evil. 
Others have their corn ground immediately after harveſt ; 


and this is the beſt method they can take, though not with- 


out its inconveniencies : for, in the firſt place, there are not 
mills 2 in the country to grind immediately the whole 
produce of the crop; ſecondly, the meal of corn gathered 
in a wet harveſt will not keep long; and laſtly, though the 
friction of the mill- ſtones undoubtedly deſtroy almoſt all 
the inſects, it is not certain but that ſome of them may eſ- 
cape, and in that caſe they will thrive, and go through 
their ſeveral metaphorphoſes, firſt into aureliz and after - 
wards into butterflies, in the flour, as we have experienced 
in the manner before related. 

« Several of the inhabitants of the country in queſtion 
lay their corn up in granaries, in order therewith to pa 
their rent, which in general, is not due till the beginnin 
of October. From theſe heaps of reſerved corn, iſſue mul- 
titudes of butterflies, which, as we have obſerved, couple 
and lay upon that corn an immenſe quantity of eggs, from 
whence proceed caterpillars which get into the grains, and 
devour their inſide during the whole winter. 

« It is hi o- probable that, in mild and moiſt autumns, 
ſome of the i hatched caterpillars may be changed into 
butterflies early enough to produce a ſecond generation be- 
fore winter; nor will this ſeem ſurpriſing to thoſe who 
know how rapidly warm weather makes theſe inſects go 
through all their metamorphoſes. But, indeperident of this 
it is certain that butterflies are continually ſeen to come out 
of all the heaps of wheat, barley, and rye, in Anjou, dur- 
ing the whole ſummer, and till the autumn begins to grow 
cold ; that numbers of live caterpillars are found in the 
grains during the winter; that many aureliz are found in 
them towards the end of May ; and that prodigious multi- 
tudes of butterflies iſſue from them as ſoon as the weather 
begins to be hot, that is to ſay, towards the middle of June, 

« Thus we ſee that there are, in a manner, two flights 
of butterflies; one which appears from harveſt time till the 
weather grows cold in September, and the other which ap- 
pears in , and laſts till harveſt, The former, in our 
opinion, proceed partly from granaries in which corn of 
the preceding year has been laid up with young caterpillars 
in it, and partly from theeggs firſt laid upon the ears, to- 
wards the end of May, or upon the new reaped corn; fo 
that the ſecond flight begins juſt as the firſt flight ends. 

« A circumſtance well worth obſerving, and which will 
be more particularly noticed hereafter, is that moſt of the 


| butterflies of the ſummer flight remain in the granaries, faſt 
elung to the threſhed corn, opp which we have ſeen them 
t 


couple and lay their eggs. looks as if theſe butterflies 


- knew that there then no longer is in the fields any corn 


fit to feed their poſterity. On the contrary, thoſe of the 
ſpring flight endeavour to get out of the granaries, and do 
in fact get out in vaſt numbers, through the windows, to 
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y | butterflies is nocturnal, and that 
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ſpread in the fields, and lay their eggs upon the yet green 
corn.“ 

That this is really the caſe, and that theſe inſects are of 
the ſpecies called phalenz, appeared evidently from ſeverul 
_ accurate obſervations, made by Meſſrs. Duhamel 
and Tillet, and of which it may be ſufficient to mention 
here only the following. ; 

In June 1761, they went, at different hours of the day, 
into granaries where there were heaps of corn infected with 
theſe inſets. While the day laſted, they perceived a-mul- 
titude of butterflies which ſtirred a little upon thoſe heaps, 
but did not quit them. When they returned into the ſame 
granaries a little after the ſun-ſet, they ſaw thoſe butterflies 
riſe from the corn, and fly to the walls, where they ſettled 
for a while; after which they took their flight in vaſt num- 
bers, through the windows, and went off with ſuch rapidi- 
ty that they ſoon got out of ſight. If Meſſrs. Duhamel 
and Tillet went back into theſe granaries at ten or eleven 
o'clock at night, they no longer ſaw fo great a number of 
butterflies, and thoſe that did remain — to be lei 
agitated, 1 

To be ſtill more y acquainted with ſome circum- 
ſtances of the life of this inſect, they put different ſorts of 
corn into ſmall cloſets, in September 1 70% after having 
paſted white paper all over the walls and ceiling. In the 
beginning of June 1761, theſe cloſets ſwarmed with but- 
terflies, which ſeemed to be pretty quiet during the day, 
and were ſeen to be greatly agitated towards the ſetting of 
the ſun : but they could not get out of the cloſets, becauſe 
the windows were clofely ſhut. On the gth of June, to- 
wards eight o'clock in the evening, one of the cloſet-doors 
being opened, a prodigious number of butterflies imme- 
diately iſſued out, and, with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs, traverſed 
an oppoſite granary, without making the leaſt ſtop, though 
ſeveral heaps of wheat lay in it. They bent their courſe 
directly to an open window of the granary, at ſome diſtance 
from the cloſets, and inſtantly haſtened out. Several peo- 
ple, who were preſent, followed them with their eyes, till 
the ridge of a barn near forty feet off, and the decline of 
the day, prevented their ſeeing them any further. Our ob- 
ſervers returned to the fame cloſet at about ten o'clock at 
night, and then found the remaining butterflies very quiet, 
ſcarce one of them attempting to-fly out. 

Theſe obſervations prove ſufficiently that this ſpecies of 
of the June flight 
have a different inſtinct from thoſe which do not appear till 
after harveſt, "Theſe laſt remain upon the corn in the gra- 
nary, and there couple and lay their eggs, from whence 
proceed caterpillars which penetrate info the grains as ſoon 
as they are hatched. The June caterpillars, on the contra- 
ry, act as if they knew that the bl m_ of the corn is 
paſt, and that its ears are fitted to ſupply their poſte · 
rity with neceſlary food. They ſeldom leave the gra- 
nary before ſun- ſet, unleſs dark clouds chance to beguile 
them earlier, in which caſe numbers of them become the 
prey of ſwallows and martins, which fly about the win- 

o Ws. 

As theſe little inſects fly very ſwiftly, and riſe to ſuch 
a height that the eye cannot follow them long, eſpecially 
when the duſk of the evening begins to come on, Meſſrs. 
Du Hamel and Tillet were obliged to try ſeveral methods 
before they could be certain what became of them. The 
caterpillars which they found in the grains of ſtanding corn 
made them conclude that the butterflies, when out of the 
granary, flew directly into the green corn, and laid their 
eggs pop its yet tender ears: but none of the country peo- 
ple, of whom they inquired, had ever obſerved them in the 
fields, or could give any ſatisfactory account of them. 
Another well atteſted circumſtance, which ſtrengthened 
their conjecture, was their being aſſured by perſons of un- 
doubted credit, that the corn which grows neareſt to villa- 
ges, farm-houſes, barns, or buildings uſed for granaries, is 
always much more damaged by inſects than that which 

rows at a diſtance from any habitation, Their own ob- 
ervations confirmed this fact; and their experiments, dicta- 
ted by reaſon, ſoon proved. that they had conjectured right. 

Deſirous to know what was become of the ſwarms of 


butterflies which they had ſern go out of the granaries in 


une 1761, they ſearched all the neighbouring fields of ever 
ind of corn, and beat eyen the furronnding hedges, at all 
hours of the day, to no fort of purpofe: not à butterfly 
could they find, excepting a few dead and dried ones en- 
tangled in ſpider webs along the butſide of the corn. La 
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Sranary to be ſhut the next day, and his corn to be put in- 
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they were greatly agitated ; and we ſoon after ſaw numbers 


_ approached them with a light. This was probably the time 


midnight, and could not ſee any early the next morning. 


BUT 


vety circumſtance led them to the diſcovery they were in| 
queſt of: for, rightly reflecting that theſe inſets, which 


— 


neither they or any other perſons had been able to find in 


the fields in the day time, muſt certainly be of the phalenæ 
or nocturnal kind; they, without farther delay; ſet out 
with a candle and lanthorn, repaired to one of the corn- 
fields which they had viſited in the afternoon, and, in the 
night between the 5th and 6th of June, ſoon deſcried a great 
number of the very butterflies they were ſeeking for, upon 
the beards of the ears of wheat. They returned to the ſame 
ſpot early the next morning; and could not then find a 
ingle one, 

rom that time they ſaw and ſhewed to whoever choſe 
to ſee them, a great number of theſe butterflies upon the 
ſtanding wheat and barley. Some were upon the beards, 
and others had made their way to the point of the grain. 
Scarce an evening paſſed without their ſeeing ſome coupled. 
Though every circumſtance concurred to prove, and, indeed 
left no room to doubt, that theſe butterflies were the ſame 
as thoſe which infeſted the corn in granaries ; yet, to be 
thoroughly convinced, and to convince others, in this reſ- 
pect, they took ſome of them from off the ears of -corn in 
the field, examined them with a microſcope, and found 
them to be of the very ſame ſpecies. A farther demonſtra- 
tion of this reſulted from the following incidents. M. de 
Taponnat, one of their friends in Angoumois, had, in a 
ſmall granary, ſeveral heaps of wheat differently prepared, 
which he kept by way of experiment. Meſſrs. — 
and Tillet obſerving numbers of caterpillars in two of thoſe 
heaps, adviſed him to put that corn into an oven properly 
heated, in order to prevent the diſperſion of the butterflies, 
which they knew would otherwiſe infallibly proceed from 
thence : but this was neglected. On the 21ſt of June, 
about ſeven o'clock in the evening, they viſited this little 
granary, and found upon the corn a multitude of butterflies 
in great agitation, and of which a conſiderable number 
ſoon flew out of the windows. They took leave of M. de 
Tapponat, aſſuring him that this flight of inſets would 
ſoon light upon his ſtanding corn. hen they were gone, 
M. de Tapponnat had the curioſity to ſtep out, to ſee whe- 
ther any great quantity of butterflies ſtill continued to iſſue 
from his granary ; which he could eafily do, as the window 
was very low. . He was amazed at the numbers he ſaw fly 
out at that one window; being, as nearly as he could com- 
pute, about fifty in a minute. He obſerved, that they di- 
rected their flight towards a field of wheat not far off, and 
thereupon went thither with five or fix other perſons, all of 
whom ſaw them arrive in ſwarms, proceeding chiefly from 
the granary, They ſaw many of them light upon the ears, 
and on their running a cane gently over the awms, beheld 
them riſe by dozens at a time. M. de Taponnat was ſo 
ſtruck with this fight, that he ordered the window of his 


to an oven properly heated as ſoon as poſſible. 

A clergyman in the neighbourhood, who had a little 
barley infeſted with theſe inſects, could not be perſuaded to 
do the fame, though his whole quantity was but a few bu- 
ſhels. The conſequence was, that a multitude of butter- 
flies were ſoon ſeen to proceed from the window of his gra- 
nary, and ſpread ſo thick over an adjacent field of barley, 


that not an ear could be found without ſeveral of them 


upon it. 

" Theſe facts confirm all the former remarks of our accu- 
rate inquirers, who, after obſerving that the fitteſt time to 
find theſe butterflies upon the ears of ſtanding corn, is 
about half an hour after ſun-ſet, continue thus : 

« On the 10th of June about eight o'clock in the even- 
ing, we viſited the fields arouad la Rochefoucault, and then 
perceived only a few butterflies upon the ears of the corn: 


of the ſame ſpecies arrive on all ſides, but chiefly from cer- 
tain mills on the banks of the river. 


« Thoſe that were upon the corn flew away as ſoon as we 


of their arrival. Towards nine o'clock we rezewed our 
ſearch, and ſaw many of them clung to the ears, either ac- 

ly coupled, or ſeeking to couple. The light did not 
aftright them then, and we had time enough to examine 
them with a microſcope. We found fewer of them towards 


It is not to be ſuppoſed that the diſperſion of theſe butter- 


fles happens always regularly at the hours before-mention- 
ed ; for we have obſeryed ſeveral variations, which depend 


— 


BUT 


- 


che corn earlier when the ſun is overcaſt with clouds juſt, 


before its ſetting. 


« As we have not ever met with theſe butterflies in the 
day time, it may be aſked, where they then retire to? This 
queſtion deſerves an anſwer. We have ſearched for them 
in vain in hedges and among the blades of corn. Light 
2 incommodes them; for when we expoſed to tbe 
ſun veſſels in which ſome of them were incloſed, they hid: 

themſelves in the ſhade formed by creaſes of the paper 
at the bottom of thoſe veſſels, in ſuch manner that 
we were ſometimes puzzled to find them again. One. 
day that the ſun ſhone very bright, we took two cryſtal. 
cups, into one of which we put a few grains of wheat with 
ſome butterflies, then covered it with paper, and placed it 
upon its bottom in a garden expoſed: to the fun. We put 


{ ſome butterflies into the other, but not any, corn, and placed 


it cloſe to the former, with its bottom. uppermoſt, that the 
butterflies might receive the full heat of the ſun: and laſtly, 
we ſet. one of M. de Reaumur's thermometers upon the 

round, juſt by theſe cups, When the liquor had riſen to 
— 45 to 50 degrees, (from 112 to 124 of Farenheits) 
we ſaw that all the butterfljes. in the cup where there was 
not any corn, were dead : in the other, only ſome were 
dead; becauſe moſt of them had found: a ſhady ſhelter, 
either by making their- way. into the grains, or by hiding 
themſelves under the paper cover. e knew before, that 
theſe butterflies are greatly agitated, and flutter very much 
when they are expoſed to the ſun; but we could not tell 
whether that proceeded from pleaſure or pain. The doubt 
is now removed ; and we are of opinion that they retire to 
a cool or ſhady place during the day time, and that their 
ſmallneſs prevents our finding where they. are hidden, 
which, may perbaps be in woods or thickets, in crevices in 
the barks of trees, or in the earth.” | 

That the caterpillars which produce firſt aurelize, and then 
theſe butterflies, can, and frequently do, live under-grou! 
that they can paſs the winter there incloſed in the grain 
with which they are ſown, and even undergo their ſeveral 
metamorphoſes in the earth, fo as to ariſe from thence, in 
the form of butterflies in the fpring, has been demonſtrated 
by the followin 83 

In May, 1761, Meffieurs Dubamel and Tillet — 
in a garden pot, corn in which they knew there were cater 
pillars. They buried it an inch deep; watered it carefully, 
and ſaw that, notwithſtanding plentiful rains had fallen up- 
on it, thoſe caterpillars changed into aureliz juſt as if they 
had been in a granary. Theſe aureliz produced butterflies; 
which, weak as they were when firſt hatched, ſoon made 
their way out of the ground, 

To be the more certain of their power, with reſpect to 
this laſt article, the ſame gentleman put ſome thoroughly 
dry, and well pulveriſed earth into a glaſs veſſel, then layed 
upon that carth a layer of corn in which they knew there 
were aurcliz, and covered this with equally well dried and 
pulverized earth, at leaſt half an inch deep; after which 
they tied a paper over the veſſel, to keep in the butterflies, 
in caſe they ſhould pierce through the upper mould. In ef- 
fe, they did pierce rough it, coupled, and laid ſuch 
quantities of eggs as covered its whole ſurface. 

Jo ſee whether theſe inſets would riſe as eaſily from un- 
derneath a ſtiffer earth, and what effect their being buried 
deeper would have, a wooden box was divided into three 
partitions, and filled with common mould taken out of a 
kitchen garden, Corn known to be infected with theſe 
caterpillars was planted an inch deep in one of theſe parti- 
tions, two inches deep in another, and three inches in the 
third. All of them were then covered with a glaſs frame, 
and butterflies ſoon appeared in each of the divifions ; but 
they were far the moſt numerous in that where t 

becn buried but an inch deep, In another trial, a number 
of infected grains were covered with a ſtill ſtiffer earth, 
wetted, and preſſed down ; and not any butterflies appeared 
there, At their firſt coming out of the ground, they are 
rumpled, as when taken out of a chryſalis: but after reſting 
a moment, they ſhake their wings, ſet them right, and ſoon 
take their flight. a : 

That ſome of thefe butterflies can, and do come out of 
the ploughed ground which has been fowed with in 
ſecds, is certain: but Meſfieurs Duhamel and: Tillet are 
thoroughly ſatisfied that their number is but ſmall, that moſt 
of the caterpillars ſown with the grain periſh before the 
can reach the ſurface of the earth, and that the butterflies 
which proceed from grayaries are the great ſource of the 


an the warmth of the air; and oy commonly ſettle upon 


increaſe of this inſect: for, ſay they, the grain which con- 
_ tains 
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tains a young caterpillar will 


damaged; and as its mealy ſubſtance is conſumed by the 


w, if its germ has not been 


plant, the caterpillar muſt die for want of food. Beſides, 
as it proved by the laſt mentioned experiment, the butter. 
flies cannot pierce through a cloſe and hardened earth ; 
ly is the caſe of ploughed land that has been 
expoſed to the winter rains. 

After obſerving that the two ſexes fometimes nnite a fecond 
time after ſeparation z that the female depoſits her eggs al- 
moſt immediately after they are fecundated, in ſmall parcels 
of from 6 to 3o, and that each female lays in all from 60 
to 90; adding to this, that there are generally three flights 


- In a year, one at the latter end of May or in the beginning 


of June, a ſecond in Auguſt, and a third in ſome of the 
ſubſequent months, during which a fourth alſo, and even a 
fifth have been known ; we may, from the following cal- 
culation, form an idea of the aſtoniſhing multiplication of 
theſe inſets, and conſequently of the ravages which they 
muſt make where they have eſtabliſhed themſelves. 

Every female produces from 60 to go eggs, of which 75 


is the medium: but let us ſuppoſe the number to be no 


more than 70. Let us ſuppoſe alſo, that of thoſe 70 eggs, 
one half only produces females, which makes the number 
35. This multiplied by 70, the number of eggs laid by 
each, gives for the ſecond brood, from a ſingle infect, 2450 : 
the half of this number, ſuppoſed to be females, is 1225, 
which multiplied by 70, gives 15,750 for the third brood. 
The half of this number, being 42,875, multiplied by 70, 
gives for the fourth brood, 3,001,250; and the half of this, 
1, 500, 62 5, multiplied by 70, gives 105,043,750 for the 
fifth brood : ſo that ſuppoſing Yee broods in a year, each 
female butterfly of this ſpecies that exiſts in May, produces, 
before the May following, no leſs than one hundred and 
five millions, forty-three thouſand, ſeven hundred and fifty 
individuals of the ſame kind. 
It is not agreed whether theſe inſets wheat, bar- 
ley or rye. The obſervations and trials made by Meſſ. Du- 
hamel and Tillet ſeem to prove, that they attack indiffer- 
ently which ever lies moſt convenient for them ; and that 
they do not ſpare maize, when it is ſtripped of its ſtalk and 
laid up in a granary, where they can come at the ſoft inſide 
= of the grain ; or even oats, though it be the common, 
ut miſtaken opinion of the people of Angoumois, that this 
laſt grain is a preſervative of others, eſpecially of barley, 
when ſown with it, or intermixed in the ſame . 
M. Tillet incloſed ſeveral ears of ſtanding oats in a wide 
mouthed glaſs bottle, and put into it ſome of theſe butter- 
flies; after which he covered the mouth with a piece of fine 
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linen, The butterflies coupled there, laid their eggs upon 
the ears, and ſeveral caterpillars which proceeded from thoſe 
eggs, actually introduced themſelves into the grains. A 
manifeſt proof that, though the pendent poſitions of the 

rains of oats, whilſt growing, may be inconvenient to the 
temale butterflies, many of whoſe eggs may be waſhed or 
blown off, more eaſily than from other corn, before they 
are fixed by the viſcous matter which faſtens them to the 
huſks ; yet the corn caterpillar can live upon oats. What 
is ſtill more extraordinary is, that grains of wheat, batley, 
rye, and oats, were mixed together in a glaſs veſſel, into 
which ſome of thefe butterflies were put: and the oats 
were damaged by caterpillars, as much as any of the other 
grain: though it is certain that theſe infeAs do but little 
miſchief to oats in the granaty; happily for the poor peo- 
ple who make bread of this corn. 

In guarding againſt theſe inſets, the farmer has three 
objects: 1, to preſerve his grain for ſeed; 2, to keep it, for 
— as market; and, 3, the total deſtrudtion of the in- 

To preſerve the corn for feed, it ſhould be threſhed out 
as foon as poſſible, in order to prevent the transformation 
of the caterpillars brought from the field, which otherwiſe 
foon become butterflies, whoſe prodigious number of eggs 
would exceedingly increaſe the evil. For want of this pre- 
caution, two thirds of the ſtore of ſeed-corn has frequently 
been deſtroyed. | 

The ſeed ſhould either be dried in an oven, in which the 
heat ſhould be ſtrong enough to kill the caterpillars, with- 
out deſtroying the vegetative power of the grain; which 
will be properly effected by 124 degrees of heat on Faren- 
heit's thermometer, or ſoaked in a ſtrong lye of wood-aſhes 
and quick-lime, heated to ſuch a degree that the finger can 
juſt bear it. Jet the corn contained in a baſket be ſtirred 
in this lye, and the grains ſkimmed off that float on the 
ſurface, When the corn has been thus foaked for about 
two minutes, the baſket which contains it ſhould then be 
lifted up, and ſuſpended by two poles, till the lye is drained 
off. The grain ſhould then be ſpread very thin on the 
floor of a granary to dry, while a ſecond baſket-full is pre- 
pared in the ſame manner. The corn thus ſteeped, and 
well dried, will keep a year and continue fit for — 

By following the above directions, corn may be preſerv- 
ed from the ravages of theſe or any other ſimilar inſects that 
prey upon it. 'H; oire d'un Inſetle qui devore les Grains 
de P Angoumois. 

BUTTER-JAGS, flowers of the wild trefoil. 
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ABBAGE, the name of a plant well known, and of 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies cultivated. 
n cultivated for the food 


Cabbages have lately 
of cattle, and by ſeveral experiments found to produce a 
very large increaſe when managed according to the princi- 
ples of the New Huſbandry. . de Chateauvieux has been 
very particular in relating the ſucceſs of his experiments, 


which we ſhall therefore give the reader. 


« T began, ſays this curious gentleman in a letter to M. 
Duhamel, by retrenching the dung ; though the ſpot I 
choſe for my firſt trial had not received — for ſeveral years. 
It had indeed been 138 by ploughing the preceding 
1 when one half of it bore barley, and the other oats. 

now made it into a bed, the middle of which was directly 
over the laſt s furrow. I ploughed this bed on the 


twenty-fifth of September, 1751, in the ſame manner as if 
5 — . 


0 


Q:AÞ 


it had been intended for wheat. I planted on it a fingle 
row of white cabbages, which I watered to make them take 
root the better. length of this bed was one hundred 


and ſixty feet, and its breadth ſix feet ſeven inches. 


That I might be able to make a juſt compariſon be- 
tween the cabbages of this bed, and thoſe of the kirchen, I 
planted a ſpot of ground in the latter, the ſame day, with the 
ſame ſort of plants. This ſpot had been extremely well dug, 


and plentifully dunged by the gardener, who took all poſh- 


ble care of theſe plants during the ſummer, and weeded 
them as often as was neceſſary. | 

« Inſtead of cabbaging, moſt of them ran up ig height : 
2 which I plucked them up, and planted others in their 

cad. 

« I beſtowed the ſame care and culture on my row of 
cabbages in the bed, as if they had beca wheat, 40 

On 
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1 On the ninth of March, 1752, the alleys were ſtirred 
with the plough. On the twenty-fifth of April, I gave 
them a ſecond ſtirring with the cultivator. On the third 
of June they had a third ſtirring with the plough : and on 
the twentieth of July, I made my gardener hand-hoe them. | 
for ſear the plough ſhould damage ſeveral ſtalks of wheat 
which grew on the next bed, and were bent, but not lodged. 

« Theſe cabbages were never watered, except once, 
which was at the time of planting them; and yet they were 
always criſp and firm, even in the hotteſt days. By this 
eaſy and expeditious culture, they attained all the perfection 
that could be deſired; and ſurpaſſed thoſe of the kitchen- 
garden, as much in goodneſs, as they did in bulk. Moſt 
of them weighed between fifteen and eighteen pounds, and 
the ſmalleſt between eight and ten. The weight of all the 
plants which grew on this bed, was 840 pounds,” 

The circumſtance of the cabbages continuing firm and 
criſp in the hotteſt weather, is remarkable. Mer, Baker, in 
the following experiment upon cabbages, makes the fame 
obſervation. This is the eſfect of good and deep hoe- 
ing, and is taken notice of by Mr. Tull as the conſtant 
effect of horſe-hoeing, and is ſo in ſome meaſure of 
hand-hoeing, when well performed and deep. The earth 
being made fine by good tillage, imbibes the dews, and 
when hoed deep, retains them : they penetrate deeper into 
the looſe open ſoil in the night, than the ſun and air can 
exhale them in the day : the roots of the plants are thus re- 
freſhed, and the earth is kept cool in hot weather, which 
greatly promotes their health and growth : for heat and 
moiſture are principal agents in vegetation : this appears 
agreeable to reaſon, and is confirmed by experience. It is 
an obſervation of great importance in agriculture. It is fo 
to farmers, who by good hoeing may keep their crops in 
health and vigour in dry hot weather, when the unhoed 
crops are parched and ſtinted by it. And it is no leſs fo to 
gardeners 3 who by diligent and deep hoeing, might fave 
themſelves much of the expence and trouble of watering 
their plants. It is proper, however, to take notice, that 
this good effe of hoeing, is in conſequence of the earth 
being fine, looſe and open. Hoeing of cloſe, dry, hard 
earth, does not open and pulverize it at once, nor until it has 
been well broken and expoſed to the air, and viciſſitudes of 
the weather. It is this that pulveriſes land beyond what is 
practicable to be done by hoes, ploughs, or any inftruments 
of huſbandry ; and for this reaſon, thoſe who would obtain 
the full benefit of hoeing, ſhould be careful to keep their 
land conſtantly in good tilth ; and when interrupted by the 
rains and ſnow in winter, they ſhould be careful to take 
the firſt opportunity of dry weather to renew the tillage, 
which will undoubtedly prepare their land to receive the 
benefits of hoeing, which are very great, befides ſubduing 
the weeds. 

The intelligent. and careful cultivator Mr. John Wynn 
Baker, in a report he made to the Dublin Society, tells us, 
that he alſo cultivated cabbages after the manner of the 
New Huſbandry, on a piece of ground that had bore pota- 
toes the preceding year. It was manured with a compoſt 
of lime, earth, and dung, perfectly incorporated. On the 
ſixth and ſeventh of July 1764, he planted one row of cab- 
bage-plants on the middle of every ridge, of about an acre 
of ground, the plants in the rows ry. feet from each 
other, and the rows five feet aſunder. On the ſixth of Jul 
a fine rain tell, and more on the eleventh and twelfth, which 
IT the expence of watering, and ſecured life to the 

ants, 

On the ſeventh of Auguſt, the cabbages were horſe- ; 
hoed, by taking off, at one furrow of the plough, only one 
fide of each ridge, cloſe to the plants : in this manner they 
remained till the twenty-fifth, when the plough was run 
along in the fame furrow ; by which, with the firſt fur- 
row, the foil was ploughed about twenty-one inches deep. 
This being finiſhed, the earth was immediately returned 
back to the plants, which afforded them freſh nouriſhment ; 
and in order to give their roots time enough to penetrate 
this freſh earth, which by the horſe-hoeing, was become 
very fine mould, they were ſuffered to continue in this ſtate 
until the 12th of September; when they were again horſe- 
hoed, by taking off the other ſide of every ridge; and 
on the twentieth the furrow was deepened in the fame 
manner as the former, the mould immediately returned 
to the plants. On the eighteenth of October a ſmall 
furrow was thrown up to each ſide of every ridge, which 


— 
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- which they were when the plants were put upon 
them. | | 

The plants all grew luxuriantly ; and in the hotteſt 
weather were infinitely more brittle in their leaves, than 
any in the neighbouring gardens ; which is a certain indi- 
cation of health in theſe kind of plants. 

The horſe-hoeing was ſo effectually deſtructive to the 
weeds, that the expence of weeding was a mere trifle, 

On the eighth of December, Mr. Baker cut onerow of 


theſe cabbages, they then beginning to decay, which 


is indicated by their burſting. The number was two 
hundred and fifty-eight, and they weighed fixteen hun- 
dred weight, three quarters, and twenty-one pounds z 
which, at an average, is ſeven pounds and near fix ounces 
for a cabbage. | 

The produce upon an zcre, on weighing this row, 
whichw as five hundred and ſixteen feet long, amounted 
to twenty-three tons, four hundred, two quarters, and 
fourteen pounds ; which Mr. Baker obſerves is, at leaſt, 
from ten to ſeventeen tons leſs than the produt would 
nave been upon an acre, could he have obtained the large, 
late, Dutch cabbage. 

The ingenious Mr. Randall, in a treatiſe lately pub- 
iſhed, entitled Semi-Virgilian Huſbandry, has given us 
the following method of cultivating cabbages according 
to his newly propoſed ſyſtem, which is nothing more 
than the New, Huſbandry, executed by the ordinary im- 
plements. 

The ſoil on which the cabbages are to grow, is ſuppoſed 
to be a loam in good heart; and as the Semi-Virgilian 
— 1 requires only that the foil thould be made ex- 
ceeding fine, without the aſſiitance ot any dung, there- 
fore the land deſtined for theſe cabbages muſt be thrown 
ap to be fallowed, that it may enjoy all the advantages of 
a winter and ſummer tallow, ſo as to be exquiſitely 
well prepared tor the reception of the plants about Old 
Michaelmas, 

As cabbages extract their nouriſhment from a conſider« 
able depth, as well as from the ſurface of the foi}, it will 
be neceſſary that the land ſhould be double trenched dur- 
ing the time of fallowing. 

he loam, immediately after harveſt, is to be turned 
up, and the workman is to go as deep as he can with his 
plough, another plough is immediately -to follow in the, 
ſame furrow with a higher earth-board, which will caſt 
the mould over, and bury the ſtubble, if it was not before, 
by ſome other method, deſtroyed : in this manner the field 
will, as it were, be turned upſide down, double ſpitted 
more than a foot deep, and the {ſtubble will be ſooner 
rotted. The harrows muſt then make the ground as fine 
as the ſeaſon will at that time permit. 

The next thing to be done, when the weather will admit 
of it, is to double-trench the land, and lay it up till the ſpring 
in ſharp ridges. 

Here Mr. Randall makes a very ſenſible and uſeful ob- 
ſervation, namely, that the teams muſt not be ſuffered to 
go upon the ground till it is firſt tried with a ſpade, to ſee 
whether the ſoil is dry enough to the depth it was ploughed 
before ; for treading the ground in any ſeaſon of the year, 
when it is not in order, or ſufficiently dry, is a very de- 
ſtructive practice. The ſtandard in this caſe recommended, 
very properly by Mr. Randall, is, when the mould crum- 
bles or feels mellow between the finger and thumb, in- 
ſtead of adhering, ſo as to judge by the touch, whether 
the parts will give way to the tread, or whether the earth 
be in ſuch a ſtate of coheſion as to be padded under the 
horſes feet. 

The following directions are given for performing the 
ridge-work, or laying up the ſoil tor the winter, 

The ploughman is to begin ia any patt of the ground 
he pleaſes, and go one bout, throwing the furrows 1a ſuch 
a manner, that they may form a little ridge, When this 
is done, the horſes mult turn to the left, and the ſhare- 
point be put to the end of the trench ; then go another 


bout in the manner already mentioned, the horſes again 


turning to the left, and continuing to go on in this manner, 
till the piece of ground is ploughed throughout. If the 
plough begins cloſe to a hedge, it may ſave ſome little 
trouble in going over more ground than is neceſlary; and 
where it can conveniently de done, the plough ſhould 
croſs the path the horſes went in the firſt operation, as 
this croſs-ploughing is often a means of ſtirring the baulks 
made by a former ploughing. | 

B Þ The 
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The firſt bout ſhould be drawn ont as ſtraight as poſſible, 
as the reſt will depend upon it; and if the hedge is not 
ſtraight enough to allow this, the ploughman ſhould begin 
at fome diſtance from it for the advantage of a ſtraight line, 
leaving the ſkirtings near the hedge to be laſt finiſhed. 
The land will now lie in gentle riſing ridges and regular 
valleys, ready for the third operation. 

In this the ploughman is to go the 
over again, with the fame you h, or one a little wider 
and higher in the earth- a, and throw the mould 
over the right and then over the left fide of the firſt ridge, 
going four inches and a half, or five inches d and 
turning off, as before, continually to the left. This trench- 
work requires four horſes to a plough ; and the ſecond team, 
in the firft operation, if the ground be hard, and has not 
been ſtirred for a long time, may require five horſes, but 
not more. . 

The ground will now lie in ſharp ridges, and deep 
trenches ; and if the work be well executed, the bottom 
of the hollows or little ridges, will be near twelve, or 
at the very leaſt nine inches — the baſis of the ridges, 
or ſurface of the ground, and about eighteen inches wide; 
and the diſtance from to the top of one ridge to another will 
be near three times and a half the width of the plough, as 
it runs in the ground after the horſes : the breadth of the 
ground, which each ridge ſtands upon, being about four- 
teen inches. 


very ſame ground 


In this fituation the land is to remain till the month of 


February, when the firſt opportunity that occurs in that 
month, the ridges and the whole ground being of a proper 
dryneſs, is to be ſeized for the next operation. 
In the firſt place, a pair of ox-harrows, or the heavieſt 
of all, in many counties called drags, are to be yoked to- 
ether, and the cattle are to go a-breaſt, not in a line ; 
| IN two on one fide, and two on the other, and to walk 
in the trenches, having a ridge between them ; by which 


means the harrows will move on the crown of one ridge, | 


at the centre; and the outward parts, when well guided, 
will reach to the top of a ridge on each fide that which di- 
vides the cattle. The harrows, which are to go only once 
in a place, will greatly reduce the foil, and pulling down 
the ridges, the ſoil will be in a manner level, yet not ſo 
even but that the ploughman may with eaſe diſcover where 
the ridges ſtood. The ploughman is now to proceed in the 
ſame manner- as when he threw the ground into ridges, 
keeping the plough-ſharp along the crown of a ridge, which 
will be viſible enough after once harrowing. When he has 

one one bout, which muſt be on the tops of two ridges, 
* furrows will be turned to the right, and lie pretty flat 
on that part which was a trench before: thus proceeding 
throughout the field, the whole will again lie in ſingle 
ridges, and ſingle trenches ; but if the weather permi 
as ſoon as this operation is performed, the ſoil muſt be 
double trenched, in the ſame manner as the ſecond plough- 
ing of the ſecond operation, when it is laid in ridges for the 
winter; thus the whole field will again lie under the double 
work of high ridges and deep trenc 

We are now to fuppoſe the ridge-work brought forward 
to the latter end of the fpring, or the beginning of the ſum- 
mer, when weeds begin to grow plenti 4 

The ridges muſt, at this time, be pulled down as be- 
fore, with heavy harrows ; but inſtead of going once, the 
ſervant muſt go twice in a place, and then uſe the lighter 
harrows, and afterwards the fineſt of all, in order to pre- 
pare the ground in ſuch a manner, as to induce a large 
crop of weeds to grow : but if the weather will permit 
the horſes to tread on the ground without ſpoiling it, the 
weeds muſt not be ſuffered to grow more than a plough 
can bury by going the uſual depth; and when the weeds 
are turned down, another plough is to follow, and to co- 
ver the furrow of the firſt, after which the land is to be 
harrowed down again as level as poſlible, in order to prepare 
it for yielding another crop of weeds. 

When the ſecond crop of weeds is got to a tolerable 
height, it may be proper to try, with a ſpade, whether 
the firſt weeds, which were turned down to the bottom 
of the ſecond ſtatum, are ſufficiently putrefied: if they 
are, the land is to be ploughed as before ; but if they are 
not, the weeds now growing muſt be turned down by 
one ploughing by ſuch a depth only as to bury them, 
and the land muſt be afterwards levelled with a loaded 
buſh-harrow. | 

We may ſuppoſe, that by the middle of Auguſt, the 
w eeds fir bas wi be cones ; therefore at that 


time the third crop of weeds may be turned down by the 
double fpitting, already mentioned, and left in this con- 
dition till there is occaſion to make uſe of the land. 

Juſt before the time of planting the cabbages, the land 
muſt be laid as level as poſſible, and by frequent harrow- 
_ will not be inferior to a «pay for fineneſs. 

he ground being now ready to receive the plants, it 
will be neceſſary to point out how they are to be raiſed and 
traſplanted, which cannot be better done than in Mr, Ran- 
dall's own words. 

« The ground on which the cabbage-ſeed is to be fown, 
muſt be exceeding fine, in great heart, and abſolutely clear 
of weeds, otherwiſe it will be difficult to raiſe the plants 
in perfection; and, in order to this, the richeſt and cleaneſt 
piece of ground muſt be fixed on, immediately after the 
ſame harveſt, when the fallow for cabbages begins, and 
the nurſery for the plants muſt have all the advantages of 
fallowing equally with that which is to receive the plants; 
and about the middle of July the cabbage · ſeed is to be ſuwn : 
but as huſbandmen are unacquainted with the manner of 
ſowing this ſeed, it will be neceſſary to employ an honeſt 
gardener to perform this buſineſs as it ought ; and the ſame 
perſon may be alſo employed to prick out the young plants 
upon another piece of .ground, in great heart, and clear 
of weeds, leſt they ſhould draw one another before the 
ſeaſon arrives when they are to be tranſplanted out for 
good and all, on the ground whereon they are to ftand for 
a crop : one perch will raiſe plants ſufficient for more than 
an acre of cabbages, from two ounces of ſeed, but it is 
better to have a great choice, as there will be ſome puny 
plants in the nurſery, let the gardener, or thoſe who pre- 
pared the ground, take what care they can; and the feed 
muſt be procured from Scotland, as the Scoich cabbage- 
ſeed is the propereſt for this vegetable, when deſigned for 
the uſe of cattle, as they will grow late, and to an enor- 
mous ſize, when they have all the advantages of plough- 
ing among them, ng the time of their growth, 

Elf the gardener is diligent, the expence of thus prick- 
ing out the tender plants, at ſix ſquare inches, on about ſix 
perches and a half, will be about four or five ſhillings 3 but 
if the owner can depend upon the nurſery's being clear 
of weeds, though the weather be very growing, there is 
a much cheaper method of raiſing the plants: for if the 
gardener, with the above two ounces of ſeed, to be ſown 
on ſix perches and a half, takes care to ſet out the plants 
with a ſmall hand-hoe, before they begin to draw one 
another, he may hoe up the puny, and leave none but 
the ſtouteſt plants, at a proper diſtance, ſuppoſe ſix inches, 
aſunder, rather under than over. While he is doing this, 
he may aſſiſt the plants he ſuffers to ſtand, by giving them 
a little mould to their ſtems, and checking any weeds that 


ts, appear; by this means, the plants will grow to perfection, 


and need not be removed till wy are tranſplanted out for 
the crop: and if the gardener ſows the feed, and leaves 
the plants on the ſame ground, about ſix inches aſunder, 
one perch will tranſplant 5 and conſequently, 
ſix perches and about a half, will tranſplant an acre, from 
two ounces of ſeed on ſix perches and a half, and ſet out at 
ſix inches from each young plant. 

« When the plants are thus raiſed on the nurſery, by 
either method, pricking them out, or ſetting them out 
with the ſmall hand-hoe, and the ſeaſon is arrived for 
tranſplanting them on the grouud they are to ſtand on to be 
cabbages, the next buſineſs is to conſider the diſtance they 
are to ſtand from each other, when tranſplanted; and here 
we muſt firſt obſerve, that gardeners uſually ſet them about 
two feet and a half from each other throughout the piece 
of ground allotted for that purpoſe; and, during their ſtay 
on the ſoil, they only hand-hoe and earth them up, when 
on the bed they are tranſplanted upon, without ever giv- 
ing themſelves any farther trouble about them, being no 
ways anxious to make them grow to the largeſt ſize which 
they are capable of, 

« In an acre there are 4549 ſquare yards, which is 
about ſixty-nine yards and a half every way; but in order 
to proportion an acre in a piece of ground, if the length 
be meaſured, and the above number of ſquare yards ia 
an acre, be divided by the length, the quotient is the 
breadth, and both diviſions multiplied together will give 
4840 yards. Now, as gardeners plant their cabbage. 
plants at two feet and a half aſunder, this is allowing fix 
{quare feet and a quarter for each plant, and makes the 
number of about 6970 plants on an acre ; and plants fer 


in two rows, at two feet aſunder, and the plants ſet two 
fe et 
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feet from each other in thoſe rows, and then meafiring out 
four feet and a quarter from one of thoſe rows, and ſetting 
two rows more in the ſame manner, and ſo on throughout 
the ground; when the plants are ſet in this manner, the 
number of cabbages will be about 6970, which is the ſame 
as the gardeners raiſe on an acre, and the liberty of plough- 
ing on one fide of every row, or in the interval, and 
horſe-hoeing between the narroweſt rows, or the par- 
titions. 

« When the proper ſeaſon arrives, about Old Michael- 
mas, or a little after, and the plants are to be ſet, as above, 
firſt one row the length of the ground, at two feet diſtance 
from each other; and, when this is done, then another 
row in the ſame manner, at two feet diſtance from the laſt ; 
and, when this is done, another row muſt be planted, in 
like manner, at the diſtance of four feet three inches from 
the laſt ; then another row of plants, at two feet diſtance 
from the laſt : here, then, one ſyſtem will conſiſt of one 
partition of two feet, and an interval of four feet and a 
quarter, and of two plants to each ſyſtem : for four feet 
and a quarter, added to two feet and then mutiplied by 
two feet, the diſtance of the plants in the rows, gives the 
parallelogram for two plants, or twelve feet and a half; 
and this, divided by two, gives ſix feet and a quarter 
which is the gardeners diſtance, in their practice of cul- 
tivating theſe plants, or raiſing about 6970 1 on 
an acre, which is 2130 more than can be raiſed when 
they are planted in ſquare yards throughout the acre. 

« The ground being thus planted, we are now to con- 
duct theſe vegetables through all the ſtages of their growth, 
and to help them to nutritive principles in the ſtate of their 
greateſt exigency; and, in order to this, at the beginning 
of winter the ground muſt be taken good care of, not only 
to keep it dry, but alſo to drain off the chilling wets from 
the bed of plants, which, as was faid before, contains two 
feet. The firſt thing, then, to be done, at the approach 
of winter, but when the ſoil is dry, is to throw the in- 
tervals up into a ſharp ridge, at two bouts, twice in a place, 
and as deep, each time, as the plough can go; this ridge- 
work, and double ſpitted, may be performed very well at 
two bouts, as it will allow nine inches in the middle of the 
interval, when the ploughman begins to turn the mould of 
the firſt bout on ; and then, at the ſecond bout, he will 
reach within three inches of the plants, if he meaſures 
the ground as he ought with his plough, in leaving nine 
inches, to turn the firſt furrow on, and keeps exactly nine 
inches in the ſecond bout, from the land ſide of the firſt : 
however, he muſt ſo manage his two bouts, as to come 
no nearer than three inches on the beds of plants, whilſt he 
is going the ſecond bout. | 

« This operation being over, the ground will then lie 
in the following form: there will be a high two- bout land 
in the interval, taking up five furrows in breadth, or three 
feet nine inches, reckoning nine inches for the breadth of 
the plough, as it runs in the ground ; and there will be a 
drain, on the outſide of each bed of plants, nine inches 
wide, and, it being double ſpitted, or twice in a place, 
near a foot deep, at leaſt cut ſo with the plough, though 
ſome mould will unavoidably fall back again, notwith- 
ſanding the care the ploughman may take to prevent it : 
and from the edge of the land fide of each drain, or the 
breadth of each bed of plants, there will be two feet and 
a half of ground, which through the winter, will be kept 
very ſafe — too much wet by means of thoſe drains; 
which is of great conſequence to the plants, as much 
cold moiſture brings on ſuch a condenſation and contrac- 
tion among the component parts of this vegetable, that 
all the expanſive principles in the ſpring and ſummer can- 
not unbrace ; by which a dwarf ſtate of the plant neceſ- 
farily enſues, 

“About the latter end of March, or the beginning of 
April, if the ground be dry, the ploughman is to go once 
in a place in the drain, or open — 4 in order to deepen 
it ſtill more, and to ſtir the mould ; and the ploughman 
need not be in any pain for the fibres of the roots though 
he cuts or diſturbs ſome of them in this operation: for as 
the fibres, which have ſtretched out into the bed, are undiſ- 
turbed, he may cut off the outermoſt as near to the roots as 
he pleaſes, without doing any ha els he lets the plants 
down into the trench. iy 

When this operation is Mer, he muſt immediately 


throw down the ridge, by turning it back again, and 
leave an open trench Fiddle of the interval, which 
may be done, very; ently, at two bouts, without 
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overthrowing the mould upon the plants; but he muſt 
remember to go twice in a place with his plough; td 
keep the ground double ſpitted, which is of great con- 
ſequence to the plants, and therefore he muſt not think 
of omitting it: after this operation, the ſoil will have 
a double trench, in the middle of the intervals, the width 
of twice the breadth of. the plough, and about twelve 
inches deep, if ſome of the earth did not fall back 
again; and there will be mould, the quantity of what is 
thrown out by the plough, in double ſpitting, lying between 
the plants and this open trench, and which will be thrown 
pretty near the roots of the plants z which mould is to con- 
tinue there till the wants of this vegetable require us to 
make an alteration, when we have paid ſome atrention to 
the partitions, and alſo to the plants themſelves: 

« About the middle or latter end of April, if the 
ground is dry, the horſe-hoe muſt be uſed in the parti- 
tions, and the ploughman muſt go as deep with it as he 
poſſibly can, in order not only to diſturb the young weeds, 
but alſo to ſtir the earth, in the moſt effectual manner, 
within the reach of the fibres ; but, immediately before 
this operation, the hand-hoe is to be uſed in the rows, 
between plant and plant, to check the weeds and re- 
freſh the mould about the roots, and the hoer muſt ſtrike 
his inſtrument as deep as he can; and when the weeds, 
any time after this, appear above ground, in the parti- 
tions, or among the plants, the horſe-hoe and hand-hoe 
muſt be uſed as before, but generally ſo timed, to be 
about a fortnight ot three weeks after any alteration has 
been made in the intervals, that the fibres may have 
time, in either caſe, to heal again inſtead of being diſturb- 
ed all at once. | 

« About the heginning of May, the ploughman is to 
draw the heavy harrow, and then the finer, over the in- 
tervals, in order to pull the mould into the open trench, 
level, and make the whole interval fine, and to prepare 
it for a ploughing. "Theſe harrows, being the ſame for- 
merly mentioned, will do this buſineſs very well, with- 
out doing any harm to the plants; and if there be a 
good weight laid on them, they will do great execution, 
in pulling down the earth into the trench, and making 
the ground exceeding fine ; which laſt article is of im- 
portance, as the plough will, in future operations, turn 
down this fine ſurface to a depth where the lower horizon- 
tal fibres will meet with it, and find pleaty of nouriſhment 
therein. 

« When the harrows have done their utmoſt, the 
ploughman is to go one bout, and throw up a ridge in 
the middle of the interval, if the ground is dry, and to 
double trench, as before ; and in order to come near 
the plants, he may leave the breadth of about two fur- 
rows, on which to turn his bout, and then he will reach 
within ſix or ſeven inches of the plants with his ſhare : 
when this is performed throughout the ground, the har- 
rows muſt immediately be uſed as before, and then the 
ploughman is to turn all the mould towards the plants in 
two bouts, and double trenching, by which there will 
again be an open deep trench in the middle of the inter- 
vals : and about a month after this he is to uſe the harrows 
again, if the plants do not ſpread too far into the inter- 
vals ; if they do, he muſt level the ground with his 
plough, or the horſe-hoe, and then go one bout, and 
turn the mould on the breadth of a furrow and a half, 
{till going twice in a place; and then the ridge, and 
open furrow, on each fide, will contain about two and 
thirty inches, or the breadth of three furrows and a half, 
and he will have gone within nine inches of the ſtems of 
the plants, which 1s near three inches farther off them than 
before. 

« In this form the ground is to lie a month, unleſs 
the ſeaſon be very growing, and the weeds make a bold 
appearance; in that caſe, it may be neceſſary to diſturb 
them ſooner, by turning the ridge back again into the 
open trenches, and leaving the interval open in the mid- 
dle, as formerly; and about Lammas, or a little before, 
the ploughman is to throw down the mould, into the 
middle open trench, and make the intervals level and fine, 
and this is the laſt operation ariſing from ploughing ; the 
ground being now to remain, without diſturbance, any far- 
ther than what enſues from the uſe of the horſe-hoey in the 
intervals, after the ground is made level, as before ſummer 
is over, there may come up ſome weeds, which muſt not be 
ſuffered to appear with impunity. It is preſumed, that due care 
has been taken throughout the ſeaſon of the partitions, and 
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detween plant and. plant in the rows, and likewiſe on the 


outſides near the plants, in the intervals, where the ſhare 
and coulter could not reach without doing damage ; and 


therefore, when the vegetables ſhut out the horſe-hoe, 


in the partitions, or where the plough could not, or durſt 
not, reach, the hand-hoe was to have done its office, to 
ſupply thoſe wants, in the beſt manner it could. 

« There is another method, which we have not men- 
tioned, to tranſplant this regen on the ground it is 
to grow into a cabbage, which is cheaper; and it is this: 
thofe loughmen, who can draw out 'a very ſtraight fur- 
row, ter off firſt, and the perſons, who are ready with 
the plants, put them into the trench, ſo made with the 
plough, at their proper diſtance from each other; and 
when the ploughman has gone the firſt bout, within the 
compaſs of three feet and a half from the ſhare-point, he 
is to go another bout, to turn the mould into the firſt 
open furrow, ſo as not to bury the plants in this ope- 
ration : and he will have gone theſe two bouts, one to 
open the ground for the reception of the plants ; and the 
other to give them mould, by the time the people have 
ſupplied the ffrows with plants, fo that they may be all rea- 
dy to ſtart together again when the team returns to the 


head- land, from making his ſecond bout. 


The plants, on this occaſion, muſt be placed upright 
in the trench, ſtanding againſt the right · ſide of it, which 
may be done if the plough cuts the ground true, and the 
mould be well ſcooped out; and this will ſhew care in 


the perſon that holds it, and that his inſtrument is a 


good one. There muſt be a perſon to carry a gage, di- 
vided into two feet, in each diviſion, ten feet in length, 
which will contain ſix points, the two ends, and four 
ihtermediate ones numbered from one to fix; which di- 
viſion and points ſignify, that a plant muſt be placed in the 
open trench, directly againſt one of thoſe figures, as the 
gage lies upon the ground, when the man who has the care 
of it, lays it down in a ſtraight line, according to his office. 
In order to ſhew how the — are to be ranged, in a moſt 
regular manner, exactly at two feet from each other, in 
the rows, we will ſuppoſe the ploughman to be juſt ſetting 
off to go his firſt bout: in this cafe the gager is to ſtand 
with his inſtrument, which may be a ſquare piece of wood 
of about three inches over, or twelve in the girt, and 
numbered 1, 2, 85 + 5 6, facing the right- ſide of the 
PRE when it ſets off; he muſt lay his right-hand juſt 

ond figure 4, and his left Juff beyond figure 3, and, 
holding it in this manner, he will poiſe the gage very well, 


and lay it down, take it up, and remove it, without trouble 


to himſelf. 

«Now, by ſtanding about five feet, on the right ſide, 
from the place where the plough enters, and two perſons 
with plants in their aprons, and a woman with a baſket full 
behind him, ſtanding on the left fide, in this poſture of the 
people, the plough is then to move on, and when the 
ploughman has paſſed by the end of the gage, the gager is 
then to lay it — but in ſuch a manner, that the end, 
number 1, may touch the place where the plough entered 
the ground, and the end, number 6, may lay in the right 
edge of the trench, on the mould turned out. The ſt 
man muſt fix his eye on figure 1, and, at the ſame time, 
the ſecond man on figure 4, and each of them is to place 
a plant againſt his own figure; and then the firſt gardener 
puts down another at figure 2, and another at — 3 
and while he is doing this, the ſecond gardener ſupplies 
figures 5 and 6, in the very ſame manner ; and when they 
are ſupplying figures 3 and 6, the gager is to ſtoop down to 
be inſtantly ready to take up the gage, in the manner be. 
fore directed, and the gardeners muſt take care to keep 
time with each other, that there be no delay in moving 
after the plough, in its progreſſive motion. 

« The gager is inſtantly to remove his inſtrument, plac- 
ing the leit end cloſe to the laſt plant, and the other end as 
before; and the gardeners are to take care of the three 
figures belonging to their office, the firſt man managing 
the three firſt numbers, and the ſecond the three Tat 
They may go on very faſt in this manner, if they pleafe, 
and, if they are three honeit active men, no plough can 
out-travel them in making one bout: and in this operation 
it is expected of the ploughman, that he will make his 
horſes ſtep on briſkly, which they may very well do with 
ſuch light work; for, by the ſwifter motion of the plough, 
there is not only leſs expence attending this culture, but 
the trench is better cleared of the mould, aad left ſquare ; 
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and the furrow is thrown ſo far to the right as to bein leſs 
danger of falling back again, which it may otherwiſe dg 
from a creeping fluggiſh motion of the plough. | 

„ Though two active gardeners, or huſbandmen, when 
the latter are uſed to the nature of plants, and placing them 
in the ground, may get forwards as faſt as the plough ; yet 
in order to have the plants properly put againſt the figures, 
it may be better to have them take their time, and to pro- 
258 their work in ſuch a manner, that they may finith 

y the time the team is at their heels, in ending the ſecond 
bout. The gager and the two gardeners, need not be 
afraid of too much ſtooping; for the gager, when he 
ſtoops to put down his gage, has walked fve feet, from the 
laſt place where he took it up, and, in fact, is only diver- 
ſion and exerciſe for him; and the firſt gardener, when he 
ſtoops to put down his three plants; ſtepping along at the 
ſame time, in that poſture, has fix feet of ground to walk 
upright upon, which he may diſpatch very nimbly, if oc- 
caſion requires it; and the ſecond gardener, in like manner 
and as a perſon attends them at their backs with a baſket 
of plants, they may without loſs of time, be fupplied, while 
they are walking, and take leſs or more into their aprons, 
or hands, as they fee convenient, and conſiſtent with diſ- 

h 


patch. 

« When the gager gets up to the far end of the ground, 
he muſt remember to keep on the furrow fide of the plough, 
that is, on that fide towards which the mould is turned 
and the ploughman is now to receive farther directions how 
to proceed, when he has gone the two bouts, mentioned 
before, He was defired to draw out a very ſtraight farrow 
when he firſt went up the ground, by taking fight of a 
tree, buſh, or any other mark, exactly in the middle of 
the ground, and directly oppoſite to the place where he is 
to ſet off from, and which he judges to be in the middle ; 
or he may uſe any method 8 himſelf, provided a 
ſtraight hne be only drawn out by the plough, for on this de- 
pends the > ana of all the reſt of his bouts, and the 
operations of horſe-hoeing and ploughing during the growth 
of the cabbages. The firſt furrow being thus drawn out, 
the next buſineſs is, to turn the horſes to the right, and 
then to meaſure three feet and a half, from the edge of the 
land-fide of the firſt furrow, or that edge cut with the 


.coulter ; and, making a mark at the end of three feet and 


a half, he muſt put the ſhare point in there and come ſtraight 
back again, keeping exactly three feet and a half from the 
far edge of the other furrow ; and then, as was ſaid before, 
he muſt go a ſecond bout, to turn the mould into the open 
furrow where the plants are placed, which he may very 
well do without doing them any harm : if he proportions 
the depth of the furrows, where the plants are put, to their 
ſize, as they will be greater or leſs, juſt as the ſeaſon has 
been for their growth on the beds whereon they grew. 

« When all this is performed, and the ploughman is 
ready to ſet off again, in order to make another bout, he 
is to turn to the right, to draw out another furrow, which 
is to receive the plants which muſt ſtand four feet and a 
quarter from the row of plants now on his right-hand z to 
do which he is to conſider, that the near edge of the open 
furrow next to him is the breadth of two furrows, or 
eighteen inches from that row of plants; and taking 
eighteen inches from four feet and a quarter, the remainder 
is thirty-three inches; and becauſe the plants muſt ſtand 
on the furrow fide, therefore we muſt add the breadth of 
the plough, which is nine inches, to the above thirty-three, 
which then will make 'three feet and a half from the edge 
of the open furrow next to him; and now meaſuring three 
feet and a half from that furrow, he muſt make a mark, 
and go his bout turning, to the right, and making the 
ſame mark from the outer-moſt furrow as before, and ſo 
proceeding ſtraight back again. | 

« He is now to go another bout, to earth his plants, 
and when he has done this, he muſt ſtill turn to the right 


and make a halt on the head- land, to conſider what is next 


to be done: he knows the edge of the open furrow now 
on his right-hand, and next to him is eighteen inches from 
the neareſt row of plants, and that the furrow he is going 
to open is for the plants to ſtand juſt two feet from the llt 
row ; and therefore taking eighteen from twenty-four, the 
remainder is ſix: and detauls the breadth of the plough is 
nine, therefore he muſt meaſure fifteen inches from the 
edge of that open furrow next to him, and making a mark 
there, that is the place where he is to ſet off : and when 
he gets to the far end of the ground, he muſt turn to the 

| right, 
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right, and meaſure off fifteen inches from the edge of that | 
open furrow next to him, as he comes down again: he is 

to go another bout to earth his plants, and then all things 

will be eaſy to him, as it will be only repeating what he 

did before; for as he is now going another bout, he is to 

meaſure three feet and a half, from the near edge of the 

open furrow next to him on the right-hand, and 7 ſtraight 
up, and turging {till to the right-hand, he muſt meaſure 

the ſame diſtance, as he comes down again from that open 

farrow, and when he has made another bout to earth thoſe 

plants, he meaſures fifteen inches from the edge of that fur- 
row; and when the plants are put into that he is now 
making and earthed, he then proceeds to meaſure off three 

feet and a half, which form the interval, and fo on earthing, 

and then meaſuring fifreen inches alternately with the other, 

for the partitions, till all is finiſhed. 

« By which operations the whole ground will be planted 
with two rows, at two feet the partitions, and four feet 
and a quarter the intervals. Thus, then, upon the whole 
of theſe directions, when he firſt ſets off, and gets to the 
far end, and turning to the right, he meaſures three feet 
and a half; when he has earthed plants, he meaſures three 
and a half for the next bout to receive the plants ; and, 
earthing theſe, he meaſures fifteen inches for another row 
of plants; and, earthing theſe, he meaſures three feet and 
a half; and earthing theſe, he meaſures fifteen inches; and 
ſo on, alternately, three feet and a half, and earthing ; 
then fifteen ihches, and earthing ; then three feet and a 
half again.” | 

The farmer will, doubtleſs, be glad to know what crop 
he is to expect from his land after all his labour: he has 
already been informed, that the number of cabbages on an 
acre, if they have all ſtood to maturity, will be fix thou- 
ſand, nine hundred and ſeventy : theſe may be allowed to 
weigh, one with another upon a medium, three quarters 
of a ſtone each; and if an ox be allowed to eat nine ſtone 
a day, that is, twelve cabbages, then ſix oxen will live 
three months on one acre of them ; ſo that ſuppoſing one 
acre of turnips, raiſed in the common method of huſbandry, 
to be ſufficient during the ſame ſpace of time for two oxen, 
we may till expect, in proportion, three times more benefit 
from the cabbages than from the turnips. 

Mr. Randall aſſures us, that the oxen will grow very 
fat upon ſuch food ; that he has given it to many cows for 
a long time together, without perceiving the leaſt diſagree- 
able taſte, either in the milk or butter : on the contrary, 
the milk was rather richer and ſweeter : and that both oxen 
and cows are exceedingly fond of this food. The ſame 
may be faid of ſheep, which improve in their fleſh very 
faſt, and grow ſurprizingly fat on cabbages : yet has the 
mutton no diſagreeable taſte ; to that there is perhaps no 
vegetable which will raiſe lean ſheep of the largeſt breed 
ſooner than cabbages. Randalls Semi-Virgilian Huſban- 
dry, p. 315. 

It has been fully proved by experience, that cabbages are 
not only very agreeable food for black cattle and ſheep, but 
alſo that they are very nouriſhing to them. They are com- 
pletely fattened upon cabbages, and their fleſh is as well 
taſted, as when fed upon rich paſtures. Cows fed upon 
cabbages give a great deal of milk, and the butter made 
from 1t is excellent, 

It was indeed for ſome time otherwiſe in the north of 
England, where cabbages were firſt cultivated at large in 
the helds, for feeding cattle, particularly the large Scotch 
cabbage; but it was 3 that the bad taſte of butter, 
when the cows fed upon cabbages, was wholly owing to 
piving them the decaved leaves: for when theſe decayed 

eaves are all taken off, and only the ſound cabbages given 
to the cows, the milk and butter is perfectly ſweet, and of 
a rich taſte. In taking off theſe decayed leaves, there is 
no loſs to the owner: for the dry cattle eat them greedily, 
and are much nouriſhed by them. 

It is a great recommendation of the large Scotch cab- 
bages, that they produce very large crops, from thirty to 
ſixty tons upon an acre, when cultivated upon good land, 
well manured, and horſe-hoed ; which is moſt conveniently 
done when they are tranſplanted upon ridges, between four 
and five feet broad, a ſingle row upon each ridge, and the 
pane ſet about two feet aſunder in the rows. "The rows 

ing thus far aſunder, there is good room to horſe-hoe 
them, which ſhould be done deep, and repeated till the 
. hoe-plough is ſhut out by the ſpreading of the plants: the 
ground between the plants is likewiſe to be well and fre- 


quently hand-hoed, and no weed ſuffered fo grow large. 


| 
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The expence of this culture is fully recompenced by the 
greatneſs, and nouriſhing quality of the crop ; by the hardi- 
neſs of theſe cabbages, reſiſting froſt ; and by their coming 
into uſe in winter and early in the ſpring : add to theſe advan- 


tages the improvement of the land, which is remarkable, 


the ſucceeding crops of whatever kind being extraordinary 
fee For an account of the feeding quality of cabbages, 
ſee LUCERNE. 

In Mr. Baker's reports to the Dublin Society for the 
years 1769, 1770, and 1771, he has related a number of 
experiments that he made in theſe years, upon various ſorts 
of cabbages. Theſe he diſtinguiſhes into ſummer and 
winter cabbages. "The ſummer cabbages were thoſe raiſed 
from ſeed ſown in March, were called ſpring or ſummer 
plants : and thoſe from ſeed ſown in Auguft, were called au- 
tumn or winter plants. 

In cultivating cabbages, the objects principally in view 
are, the quantity of food they — and their duration. 

_ The quantity of food for cattle that they produce is very 
great; from twenty or thirty to fifty ton and upwards per 
acre, Black cattle and ſheep are remarkably fond of all 
forts of cabbages, and they are alſo very ſerviceable for 
3 horſes and hogs; and afford good nouriſhment to 
all. 

The duration of theſe plants is of great importance for 
ſome of them continue ſound through the winter; and 
during the months of March, April and May, This 
renders them peculiarly valuable : for in theſe moriths the 
winter proviſton for cattle is moſtly ſpent, and the graſs is 
not then advanced ſo far as to ſupply them, often not till 
the middle of May ; for which reaſon farmers are diſtreſſed 
for food for their cattle, during the whole month of April, 
and part of March and May. | 

The firſt ſet of experiments on cabbages of different 
kinds, being winter plants, ſown in Auguſt, and tranſ- 
planted the ſixth of March from the ſeed-bed, 

Ne 1. The green borecole. | 

2. The Tong-ſided cabbage. 
3. The flat Dutch cabbage. 
4. The great Scotch cabbage, 
5. The Anjou colewort. a 
6. The Batterſea cabbage. 
2. The Vork cabbage. 

8. The ſugar-loaf cabbage, 
9. The green Savoy cabbage. 

The ground upon which theſe were planted out, had the 
preceding: year produced turnips, and the year before that 
potatoes ; and was twice ploughed for the cabba with- 
out any other preparation. Theſe plants were horſe-hoed 
3 5th of May; again in June, and the laſt time ia Au- 


uſt. 

The horſe-hoeings were performed with a ſmall plough 
drawn by two horſes, one before the other. F irſt 
turning a furrow from the row of cabbages of one ridge 
and another furrow from the next contiguous ridge, both 
theſe furrows being turned into, and meeting in the inter- 
val between theſe ridges : the next hoeing turned the earth 
alſo from the plants, the plough going ia the ſame tract as 
at the firſt hoeing, only deeper, and nearer to the rows : 
becauſe at the firſt hoeing, the plough does not go dee 
enough, and ncar enough to the rows; which it ſhould do 
as cloſe to the rows as can be done, without tearing out 
the plants. The third hoeing turns all the earthoout of 
the interval up to the plants, which compleats the ridges 
as they were at firſt. This is the manner in which he 
hoed one fide of each of the two contiguous ridges. The 
other ſides of the ridges were next hoed in the ſame manner. 

This is called alternate hoeing; and is neceſſary in hoein 
ridges, upon which there is, as here, only a ſingle row of 
plants upon each ridge: for if they had a whole hoeing at 
once, viz. both ſides of the ridges ploughed away at once 
from the plants, the plants ſtanding upon a narrow flip of 
earth would be thrown down, in turning the ſecond furrow. 
if that was done before the earth of the firſt furrow was re 
turned to ſupport the row. In hoeing cloſe to the plants, 
ſome few leaves will be broken off by the plough, but in 
no proportion t ſo many as might be imagined. 

The expence, ſays he, of theſe ſeyeral operations, 
depends upon the nature and condition of the land ; from 
three to ſix ſhillings an acre. This ſtood me in five 


ſhillings and ſix-pepite ;”* [which is nearly 3s. and gd. per 
Englith acre. ]J *7 


As ſome earth will remain in the intervals after the third 


* (called the henting) _ ſhould alſo be thrown 
7 0 


up 
to 


* 1 * 


| 
| 
| 
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to the ridges on each fide, and will require one bout, if 
done with the hoe-plough: but with a double board-plough, 
the henting may be thrown to the ridge at half a bout, or 
one furrow; which will throw it all up, and leave a clear 
open trench between every two ridges. 


| 
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The produce of the nine kinds of cabbages from each 
* 630 feet long, and 5 feet wide, with their average, 
and extraordinary weight, all being winter plants, was as 
follows: 5 


| 


extra produce per produce per 


diſtance inj weight per |avera , 
2 — ridge. W 4 weight. plantat. acre, | Eng. acre. Duration. 
inches, C. qr. B. b. oz.. fb. ton. c. qr. th. ton. c. qr. 5. N 
| 9 
No . Green borecole, 18 ſoo o oo o o 0 0 © © o [ran to ſeed, 2 
2. Long- ſided, 24 33 3 27112 14 16 38 1 o 18423 15 1 006 (To October and 
3. Flat Dutch, 24 34 4 22112 14] 20 38 11 2 3024 1 2 93 November. 
4. Scotch, 2 34 © 1½2 2 194 38 4 o 134/23 17 3 © 
5. Anjou colewort, 4 23 2 2017 2 26 10 1 194 10 { o 013 December and 
Ditto, 3 feet diſtant, | 36 30 3 21/164 © 4 34 13 © 113]20 8 O Ofſ4 January, 
6. Batterſea, | 18 13 © 14/31 © 5 14 14 © 2 33 © 
8 Vork, . e $ 5 1 os Middle of May. 
. Sugar-loaf, 18 jer 2 Oo 3 % 4 i 21t 3 204 7 17 2 0% February. 
9. Green ſavoy, 18 [16 3 14 . 0 6 18 17 3 n8411 17 0 o 


1. The firſt column of the above table ſhews the diſ- 

tance at which the cabbages were planted upon the ridges. 

2. The weight of the cabbages upon a ridge of 630 feet 
long, and 5 feet broad. 

3. The average weight of the cabbages upon each 
ridge. 

* The weight of the largeſt cahbages of each ſort. 

5. The weight of the Anjou coleworts, planted 4 feet 
diſtant in the rows, the average of 176. 

Ditto, 3 feet diſtant in the rows, average 161 ff̃. 

6. Produce per plantation Iriſh acre, 

Ditto, per Englith acre nearly. 

7. Duration, or the time when each ſort began to de- 


Cay. 

The duration of cabbages, or how long they continue 
ſound, and without burſting or running to ſeed, is an im- 
poems circumſtance z and it appears, by comparing Mr, 

aker's experiments with thoſe related by Mr. Young, in 
his North Four, that cabbages of the ſame kinds deca 
earlier in the ſeaſon in Ireland than they do in 3 
The great Scotch cabbage in particular, which with Mr. 
Baker continued found no longer than January, is of much 
longer duration in England, as appears in the following 
tables from Mr. Young, ſhewing the duration of this ſpe- 
cies of cabbage, as he was informed by the gentlemen who. 
cultivated it at large in the fields, viz, 


Spring ſowing. 
Duration, 
Mr. Middlemore, April. 
Mr. Luyſter, Chriſtmas. 
Mr. Tucker, end of March. 
Mr. Ellerker, end of April, 


end of March. 
beginning of May. 


Mr. Smelt, 
Mr. Scroop, 


Summer ſowing. 
Duration. 
want cutting before Chriſtmas. 
May-day. 


Mr. Tucker, 
Mr. Crowe, 


« Mr. Young,” fays Mr. Baker, “ gives amazing ac- 
counts of the progreſs of cabbage-huſbandry in England ; 
and it ſeems to be univerſally agreed, that the cabbage an- 
fwers all the purpoſes of maintaining and fattening horned 
cattle and ſheep. The kind which ſeems to be in moſt 

eneral uſe is the Scotch ; though the turnep-cabbage and 
— are not neglected. 

« It appears that this Scotch cabbage is generally found 
with them to ſtand the winter. Some gentlemen inform- 
ed Mr. Young, that they ſtand until April, and even May.“ 
L have juſt had the favour of a letter from Mr. Young, up- 
on hattbande matters, dated the 12th of April, 1770, in an- 
{wer to 51 wrote him upon this ſubjuct, and he ſays— 
« As to the Scotch cabbage all my accounts ran that it 
laſts quite through April; and I have now letters by me, 
juſt received from Mr, Scroope and Mr. Dodſworth, that 
their preſent crop is in fine order, with but few black- 
caps among them. 'They are, as you obſerve, hard, but 
ds not burſt until long after their looſe leaves are all drop- 

off, and their outward ſkin turned black.” 
„ The long duration in England of the Scotch cab- 
bage, would be to me ſurpriſing, did I not conſider two 


8 


probable cauſes of accounting for it. In England the froſts 
begin in October and November, whereas in Ireland, thoſe 
months and December generally afford mild weather, at- 
tended with rain, and ſcarce any froſt until January, Fe- 
bruary, and March; and even then, in general inſignificant, 
when compared with thoſe of England, and particularly the 
northern parts, where the cabbage culture ſeems to be 
moſt adopted. Indeed I obſerve the like even in the wheat 
of Ireland : for in November and December it looks florid 
and healthy, even in poor grounds; but in January, Fe- 
bruary, even March, and ſometimes in April, as this year, 
1770, it falls off wonderfully, and looks ſickly, except 
where the lands are rich and dry. 

« However, there is yet another probable reaſon why 
the cabbage which I have for Scotch, may decay ſooner 
than in England : mine, it is very likely, is not the true 
kind: and in truth I have thought them no other than the 
flat Dutch, becauſe they appear to be the ſame. If we 
look at the table taken from Mr. Young, we ſee ſome of 
the gentlemen find theirs to decay as ſoon as mine; fo that 
it is mighty likely theſe ſeveral gentlemen have not all the 
ſame ſpecies ; becauſe there the difference of climate can- 
not operate. 7p , 

Mr. Baker had planted his cabbages upon five feet 
ridges, and the large forts at two feet apart in the rows; 
but upon further experience found that theſe diſtances were 
greater than neceſſary, and that larger craps were to be 
obtained by planting them on four-feet ridges, and eigh- 
teen inches diſtance in the rows; and the ſmaller kinds at 
only one foot diſtance in the rows. 

He likewiſe tried what crops could be obtained by ſow- 
ing the ſeed for winter plants earlier than Auguſt ; but 
found the inconveniency of early ſowing : for in the year 
1770, he ſowed the ſeed of ten different forts of cabbages 
for his winter crop, the 24th of July, which was attended 
with the two following ill conſequences, viz. 

I. The plants grew away fo faſt, that towards autumn 
they became much too large ; and when he came to draw 
them up out of the ſeed-bed in the ſpring, 1771, to plant 
them in the full ground, he found that many of them had 
rotted in the ſhanks during the wiater, and all of them 
were too long ſhanked. 2. Inſtead of ſpreading their 
leaves for cabbaging, as they ſhould have done, towards 
June they ſhot up, and broke out in bloſſom, at leaſt nine 
out of ten; and the few that did. cabbage, were but ſmall, 
none weighing above ten pounds ; and they began to go 
off early in October: hence he draws the following con- 
clufion : 

« That cabbage-ſeeds for winter plants are not to be 
ſown until Auguſt ; and I ſhall add, as. my opinion, not 
until between the 20th and 3oth of that month.“ 

« In the culture of the Anjou colewort, this year, 1777, 
I have been much more fortunate than in the forts above- 
mentioned, and that from a lucky circumſtance, viz. that 
in the ſummer 1770, I was attempting to raiſe the ſeed of 
this plant, for which I uſed to pay 40s. a pound. Had I 
bought the ſeed for autumn ſowing in 1770, I ſhould have 
been in the fame ſituation with this, as I was with the 1 P 
ceding ones. Having ſaved about nine pounds of this ſeed, 
on the 29th of Auguſt I ſowed about a pound of it: the 
ſpring was fo dry that my tranſplanting was late, not until 
the 24th day of April. The land was thrown into four 
feet ridges, and in 1767 had produced potatoes, in 1768 
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turneps, 
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turn-ps, in 1769 turneps and cabbages, in 1770 under | 


cabbages, and the part planted this year with Anjou, Was 
the two preceding years under the ſame plants. This field 
contains a little above 63. actes; near one acre was plant- 
ed with the Anjou, one with other cabbages, four acres of 
rafs, and the head-lands with potatoes and carrots. The 
Anjou was horſe-hoed twice, in the uſual manner. 

« Eight horſes were turned into this field, to feed upon 
the graſs : they began immediately to feed upon the An- 
jau colewort with ſurpriſing avidity. This was an unex- 
pected application of the crop, and loſt me the opportunity 
of weighing, one of the rows, as I intended. Upon the 
moſt moderate and equal calculation we could make, we 
apprehended the horſes were plentifully maintained three 
weeks upon this crop, which, at hve pence per horſe, a- 
mounts to 3l. 10s. I do not offer this calculation as be- 
ing perfectly exact, though I believe it be within, rather 
than over the truth. * 

« In a Wa after the horſes were brought home, 1 
turned in forty-five ſheep, three young calves, and a fine 

oung bull, which I have : theſe remained here in the fol- 
owing order : 


December 18th, turned in, 


January 9th, fold 13 990 ſheep a day. 
16th, ſold 16 1 
23d, ſold 16 112 ditto. 

45 1326 


& Theſe 45 ſheep were not only maintained, but really 
much mended in fleſh and tallow upon this paſture ; equal 
in point of time to keeping 1326 for a day. If we value 
this at an half-penny per head, the paſturage amounts to 
21. 16s. 3d. 

« Beſides this crop of Anjou colewort, there was about 
an acre of ſummer cabbages, which from late planting, 
were nothing : I leave them to counterbalance for the 
food of the bull and three calves. By calculating from the 
improvement in the value of the ſheep, the profit made 
upon them appears to be 3l. 3s. from their feeding upon 


this crop; which ſhews that I have not over-valued the | 


paſture of the ſheep, at an halfpenny a day. 
& The accounts being united, will ſtand thus: 
Maintaining 8 horſes three weeks, 3 10 © 
Maintaining the ſheep as before mentioned, 2 15 3 


16 


« Thus I think it comes out pretty clearly, that the 
Anjou colewort is worth at leaſt ſix pounds an acre: a pro- 
duce by no means contemptible, when we conſider the 
cheapneſs of the culture; which, after the ground has been 

roperly manured for potatoes, cannot amount to forty ſhil- 
— including rent, &c. But let no man imagine he 
can culti vate this or any other of the cabbage tribe, with- 
out liberal manuring; the moſt profitable method of do- 
ing which is certainly by making potatoes the crop in pte- 
tion. 

« Although the experiment before us, has not been at- 
tended with all that accuracy which I am fond of adher- 
ing to in my purſuits; yet it affords ſome important facts 
which may be depended upon. I thall collect them in one 
view. 

1. That horſes will cat this plant, that they are fond of, 

and thrive upon it. 

2. That ſheep thrive very faſt upon it, and are fond of 
it to excels, 

3. That it affordg- them fine ſhelter, and food perfectly 
tree from any kind of dirt. 

4. That as fine plants may be raiſed from ſeed carefully 
ſaved in Ireland as from imported ſeed, | uſed to pay 
40 ſhillings a pound for it: in 1774, I hope to ſupply 
the public at 4 or 5 ſhillings a pound ; probably leſs. 

5. That this plant may be planted upon the ſame ground 
for three years in ſucceſſion, without intermiſhon, even 
after producing turneps; being previouſly prepared by 
potatoes. 

6. That ridges four feet wide ſeem to be a ſufficient 
diſtance; as this, the third crop, upon the ſame ground, 
was a very noble one. 

7. That Anjou coleworts will, in the winter, pay 


than three-pence halfpenny a week per 
turing ſheep, 


more 


head for paſ- 


6 
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e It was truly a pleafi ht to ſee the ſheep diſperſed 
through theſe Leah — ** white and — hes a 
variation every man muſt admire : half an hour's feeding 
the animals had found ſufficient ; then they marched, as it 
were by mutual conſent, to the clean graſs, and all la 
down in a cluſter for an hour or two at a time; then — 
again, ſtretched themſelves, and all marched away to their 
food ; and thus they went on, day after day, until at laſt, I 
am ſatisfied, they lay down half the day: a ſtrong indica- 
tion of their fattening faſt, 

« 'This plant grew, with Mr. Baker, ſix and eight feet 
high : ſheep reach the leaves to about the height of four 
feet, and the horſes eat the upper part of them. He ob- 
ſerves, that Mr. Young, in his fourth volume, p. 202, ſays, 
« Anjou is good for nothing with Mr. Turner and Mr. 
Scroop. Savoys, I preſume the green Savoy cabbage, this 
in the ſame trial, in rows four feet aſunder, by one foot in 
the rows, came to five pounds at an average, or twenty- 
four tons per acre, which is a conſiderable produce. Cat- 
tle like them very well; but they would not ſtand the 
winter.“ % 

“ Here we find,” ſays Mr. Baker, the account which 
theſe two gentlemen gave Mr. Young of theſe plants, ap- 
pears to be diametrically oppoſite to my ſucceſs in the cul- 
ture of them. With them © the Anjou was good for no- 
thing 3” and the Savoy © would not ſtand the winter;* 
The latter I cannot account for : the former I think _ 
in my power, by experiments this year. I can be almo 
certain, that the Anjou in their trials was ſown in the 
ſpring, and ſet in June. In that culture, I can now inform 
the public, the Anjou are not ſo luxuriant as I expected they 
would have been. The weight of the Anjou has been 
already ſtated: its duration for plentiful paſture continues 
until the middle of May; and the Savoy until Februa 
expired. I uſed all I had by that time, though I believe 
they would have ſtood longer. : 


« A table of the duration of winter plants, ſown in 


Auguſt : 
The claſs firſt in decay. 
Duration. 
The long-fided, 
The Batterſea, 
The York, Ober and November. 
The ſugar-loaf, 
The ſecond claſs. 
The flat Dutch 
The Scotch, f ; December and January, 
The third claſs. 


The Anjou colewort, middle of May. 
The green Savoy, end of February, or later. 
above. 


« Hogs eat raw cabbages greedily, and thrive upon 


them.“ 


See 


The ſeed of the Anjou was ſent by the marquis of Tur- 
billy to the London Society of Arts, who diſtributed it 
to many of the members; by which means this plant was 
raiſed in ſeveral parts of England: but it does not appear 
with what ſucceſs it was cultivated in England ; except 
what Mr. Young mentions as above. Mr. Baker appears 
to have been the firſt who cultivated it with accuracy and 
ſucceſs. The marquis calls it the Anjou cabbage; Mr. 
Baker, the Anjou colewort, becauſe it grows with open 
leaves, and does not cabbage. It appears to be a very 
valuable plant, with reſpect to the great quantity of food 
it produces for ſheep and horſes ; and eſpecially for its long 
duration, even to the middle of May, if the feed is ſown in 
Auguſt, and tranſplanted from the ſeed-bed into the full 
ground in June : add to this the excellent ſhelter theſe tall 
plants afford to ſheep. 

Mr. Baker found, that from 16 to 20 pounds of ſeed 
was the proper quantity to ſow in the ſeed-bed, to furniſh 
plants of the larger kinds of cabbages, ſufficient for an 
Iriſh plantation acre ; which is from 10 to about 12 +4 
pounds to furniſh plants for an Engliſh acre. The ſeed of 
borecole being ſmaller than moſt of the others, from 8 to 
10 pounds of that will be enough for an Engliſh acre. The 
ſeed of all the cabbages ſhould be ſown pretty thin in the 
ſeed-bed; allowing between two and three perches of 


ground well prepared, to every pound of ſeed. The beſt 
way 
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way is to ſow the ſeed in drills: Mr. Baker ſays, that |. 
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« The fecond ſet of experiments made in 1769 upon the 


where handy ative men are employed, three men will eafi- | cabbage huſbandry, being the ſping or ſummer culture. 


ly tranſplant an Iriſh acre a day, which is about an acre 
and a half Engliſh. 


The kinds were as follow : 


| Diſtance. | Average. , Extra, | Produce of an Iriſh | Produce per 

| Acre, Engliſh acre. 

inches. feet. 15. OZ. 15. OZ. Tons. 1 qr. 15. OZ. Tons.C. qr. #; 

Ne x. The green borecole, 214+ by 5 5 1 8 © „ 9. 6. 9 E-I- 
2. Great Scotch cabbage, - 234 by 5 6 13 9 © | 21 16 3 11 6 [13 12 2 © 
3. Anjou colewort, 2 feet by 5 | 5 9 o o | 17 1 4 17 14 i 2 © 0 
4. Chos du Milan, 2 feet by 5 | 4 0 © 14 e 
5. Turnep-cabbage, htc dy q'1-'5! © 470"! 36 _ "0 ĩͤ . 
2 feet by 3 ir o 6 5 6 

6. Jeruſalem colewort, A beet by n 14 8 I 3 8 5 5 
4 White brocoli, 2d ſowing, 2 feet by 5 | 4 - 3 „„ 44. a Sort 200. Met 2” . 0 
Purple brocoli, ditto, 2 feet by 5 3 15 r : 8 112 2 © 
9. Green brocoli, ditto, 2 feet by 5 8 8 0 0 . 17 2 © 
10. Red pickling cabbage, 235 in. by 5 0 JJ» ͤͤnä ! BS. 8 I. 


« The ſeed of theſe was ſown the roth of March, except 
No. 6, ſown the 24th of March: likewiſe a ſecond ſowing 
of No. 7, 8, and g. 

“ Five plantation acres were prepared for theſe plants: 
the land was ploughed in November, again in April, and 
harrowed down ; and the latter end of May it was thrown 
into five. feet ridges, at three bouts of the plough. The 
17th of June the land was manured, by laying the manure 
upon every ſecond ridge alternately, and throwing it equal- 
ly into the two contiguous furrows ; and immediately 
ploughed in, by turning the ridges into the furrows, by 
which means the new ridges ſtood over the dung, as in a 
hot-bed.” 

« The 21ſt and 14th of June there was fine rain, and three 
plantation acres were planted from the ſeed beds, with the 
plants, N* 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 10. Mr. Baker nds the 
common dibbers made {low work, made dibbers of iron 
eighteen inches long, and ſeven pounds weight; which 
made quick work, preferable to making out furrows in the 

round with the plough, and much more exact. © I can, 
| he, put out an acre of plants, for at leaſt half, if not a 
fourth of the expence of tranſplanting the plants in furrows 
made by the plough ; and ſtraighter, the top of the ridge 
being a guide to tranſplant them in a regular line, which is 
— where plants are to be horſe-hoed : another advan- 
tage is, that the ridges, when planted in furrows made by 
the plough, cannot be raiſed for the reception of the plants, 
and have not that depth of well prepared mould for the 
roots to extend it, as when the 171 * are raiſed hand- 
ſomely : ſuppoſe the ſtaple that our p ough works in to be 
nine inches, by throwing it up into theſe ridges, I make 
it eighteen : if the ſtaple is but fix inches deep by raiſing 
the ridges, they may ſtill be made near eighteen, by widen- 
ing the mould-board of the plough. The benefit of this 
to the plants mult be obvious to every man.“ 

But here it is to be noted, that Mr. Baker ſaid this in 
the year 1769, when he made his ridges for cabbages five 
feet broad, which would admit of being raiſed high : but 
if the ridges were made conſiderably narrower, and the 
ſtaple was but ſix inches deep, by raiſing narrow ridges 
upon ſuch ſtaple to the height of near eighteen inches, ſo 
much of the mould would be raiſed into the crown of the 
ridges, that there would not be enough of it left on the 
ſides to be horſe-hoed; which is a neceſſary conſideration 
in culture of plants by the horſe-hoe. 

« { have already informed the reader, that the Scotch is 
the kind of cabbage in moſt general cultivation in Eng- 
land, for the purpoſe of the farmer and grazier. Accord- 
ing to the information which Mr. Young obtained, ſome 

entlemen have had above 50 tons upon an Engliſh acre, 
Land ſome few as low as 15 tons) as appears by the follow- 
ing table from Mr. Young : 


— 


On clays and ſtrong Soil. Average] Diſtance. | Rooms to 
loans, weight, each plant. 
Tons. Ib. 
Mr. Turner 390 
Mr. Crowe 35 clay 15 2 ft. by 4 8 (qr. feet. 
Mr. Scroop 37 
Earl of Darlington 40 
Mr. Dixon 43 


Average 39 Tons 


On rich deep light loam, : 
Mr. Tucker 44 | rich loam 2 42 & 21 by 4 8 & 10 feet, 
On inferior ſoils, | 
Mr. Middl-more 54 red ſand T4 18 in by 4 6 ſq fect, 
Mr. Lyſter 27 light ſand 97 2 ft. by 4 | 8 do. 
Mr, Smelt 18 ſandy gravel] 71 | a2 by4 8 do. 


Mr. Scroop, Dalton 24 
Average 39 tons, 


Duration of the different ſorts of the ſummer culture. 


5 0 Deca * 
F N? 7 white brocoli } March ſowing worth F 

Firſt in decay 8 purple do. nothing for the far- 

9 Green do. mer's purpoſe. 
Second do. z Scotch cabbage in January. 
Third do 7 A Ng July ſowing. ebruary 
t 

Fourth do. “ etage March. 
3 Anjou cole- 8 
Fifth do. 1 bn April, 
, 8 May. 
1 chos du Milan May. 
Sixth do. Jeruſalem cole- f . April. 
wort. and May. 


if taken up as directed, in 
Seventh do. 5 turnep cabbage Feb. will keep ſound till June. 
June, or later, if deſired, 


Conſiderations upon Borecole and ſome other Plants, droppin 
off in the 22 the Leaves of the Summer Gonothe 4 


Under this head. I ſhall only conſider ſuch of our plants 
as ſtand the winter throughout ; and of thoſe only ſuch as 
we have ſeen are moſt profitable in the courſe of our expe- 
riments, and therefore in this place I have only to take no- 
tice of the borecole, the Anjou colewort, the turnep cab- 
bage, and the red cabbage ; theſe I think are the only 
plants which ſtand until ſpring, and caſt their leaves of the 
ſummer growth. 

The borecole I have already ſaid ſtands the winter ad- 
mirably ; and as it caſts the ſummer leaves in December 
and January, proceeds in vegetation, and produces another 
ſucceſſion of leaves, not ſo large, but infinitely more in 
number. With me all the ſummer leaves dropped off, and 
conſequently were loſt ; but that need not be the caſe with 
other cultivators. I thought it neceffary for the informa- 
tion and conviction of the public, to let this whole plantation 
ſtand, without any diminution but the natural; I ſtill think, 
as I did in the our 1764, that the moſt advantageous way 
of uſing this plant, would be by turning their ſheep into 
the field, as deſcribed in my report for that year. By that 
means the ſummer leaves will be turned to profit, which 
cannot anſwer any other way : for the pulling and bringin 
them home would be too expenſive, becauſe it muſt be all 
hand work, and men's carriage, to the head lands; as no 
carriage can be admitted amongſt the plants, the intervals 
being too narrow, 

The Anjou colewort caſts its ſummer leaves in Novem- 
ber and December, but will be handſomely furniſhed again 
by the winter growth againſt the ſpring. The ſame ob- 
jections hold good, with reſpe& to making uſe of the ſum- 
mer leaves, by carrying them off, as I have juſt offered to 
the borecole; and this plant ſhould alſo be paſtured with 
ſheep, to prevent the loſs of the ſummer growth. The 
extraordinary height of this plant (viz. the winter plants) 
* be ſome impediment to its being paſtured by ſheep ; 
as I ſuppoſe they cannot reach above four feet high, and 
my plants are now ſeven or eight feet: but I obſerved that 
the bulk of the ſummer leaves which fell off in the winter, 
were chiefly thoſe about four feet up the ſtem : thoſe above 
that height ſeem in general to ſtand the winter, and are 
food for horſes above where the ſheep can reach. Next to 
plentiful paſture, I heard the graziers always talk of good 
ſhelter. In plantations of borecole, Anjou colewort, and 
Jeruſalem colewort, we have a profuſion of paſture, and 
— beyond conception, for ſheep and lambs, and we 


have 
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have them both at a ſeaſon when they are moſt wanting, 
and when they can ſcarcely be had ſpontaneouſly upon any bn progreſs of the cabbage huſbandry, I have added 
the fi | "us 


grounds, and more particularly on paſture, 
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« To direct the choice of ſpecies and ſeaſons for the ad- 


lowing 


Table of Succeſſions, 


Species. _ _Sown. | Planted, | In uſe, Duration. 3 
The long ſided cabbage In Auguſt| In March In Auguſt till November 2 
lat Dutch do. | Auguſt March December and January anuary 
Scotch do. Auguſt March December and January Januar 
Anjou colewort Auguſt March December and May ay 
green borecole | March] June December and May May 
———-turnep cabbage March mo February and June June 
— Jeruſalem colewort March une December and May May 


By this diſpoſition of our p_ crops, in ſufficient 
quantities, we ſhould have them, from the time of our 

raſs and clover being diminiſhed, until we can have thoſe 
ras reſources again in plenty. Surely no conſideration 
can ſo much recommend this huſbandry. 

The ſwine have had nothing all the winter but cabbages 
of different kinds, and they have done very well with that 
food, except ſuch as were not bred to it; thoſe do not keep 
themſelves in ſo good order with it as the others. I am 
aware that it will be a matter of ſome admiration to many, 
that I keep ſuch a quantity of ſwine, as I have frequently 
had occaſion to mention in this report : (83 head, viz. four 
or five very large ones, ſome middling, and ſome ſmall : 
upon the whole, if they had been all fat, I apprehend they 
would all have weighed upon an average three quarters of 


an hundred a piece.) My reaſons are principally, that of 


making great quantities of dung, to which this animal 
wonderfully contributes, and the obtaining large quantities 
of meat at a cheap rate, for a very large family, as mine is. 

The turnep cabbage, and red cabbage, alſo catt their 
external leaves the beginning of winter, and ſhould be taken 
off for the cattle before they decay ; but ſhould not be fed 
off by ſheep, becauſe they will fall upon and wound the bo- 
dy of the cabbage, and do more damage than the value of 


the looſe leaves. 


The turnep-rooted cabbage is a ſpring plant, very hardy, 
and continues ſound through the winter and ſpring. The 
merit of this plant is in the root, the tops being very ſmall. 
The objection to it is the labour in getting up the roots, 
which cannot be done without a mattock or a very ſtrong 
three — fork. They are juicy, but not watry, have 
an agreeable flavour, and the black cattle are fond of them; 
but are ſo hard they cannot eat them but with difficulty; and 
Mr. Baker found they made the cattle's mouths bleed, and 
therefore when given to them, the roots ſhould be firſt 
waſhed and chopped in pieces ; and then they may be eaten 
by black cattle or ſheep ; they produce a great quantity 
of roots. 

Mr. Baker apprehending that the diſtances he at firſt al- 
lowed to his cabbage plants, (of 5 feet ridges, and 2 feet 
or more in the rows) were greater than neceſſary, and that 
greater crops might be obtained by planting them cloſer, 
viz. the ridges to be only four feet broad, and the plants 
according to their reſpective ſizes and luxuriancy, to be ſet 
in the rows, from one foot to two feet or more, gives the 
following table, of the moſt proper diſtances of the ſeveral 
ſorts, to produce the greateſt crops, from his obſervations 
and experience of the growth of each ſort, as follows: 


The Table of Diſtances for the Cabbage-Huſbandry. 


_ Seaſon. Diſtance I have uſed,| Diſtance I venture to recommend. 

The long ſided cabbage winter plants | 2 feet by 5 feet {2 feet by 4 feet, or 18 inches by 4 feet © 
The flat Dutch cabbage ditto. 2 5 2 feet by 4 feet, or 18 inches by 4 feet 
Ditto ſpring plants | 2 5 18 inches by 4 feet | 
The Scotch cabbage winter plants | 2 5 2 feet by 4 feet, or 18 inches by 4 feet 
Ditto ſpring —— 35 5 18 inches by 4 feet 
The Anjou colewort winter plants 
Ditto 0 ditto. : : 2 feet by 5 feet 
Ditto ſpring plants | 2 5 1 foot by 4 feet 

The green borecole ditto, 214 in. by 5 I foot by 4 feet 
The turnep cabbage ditto. 18 5 I foot by 4 feet 

g The Jeruſalem cole wort ditto. 2 3 18 inches by 4 feet 


At theſe diſtances, more plants will be required, and the 
expence of tranſplanting them will be ſomething greater ; 
but theſe are trifling in compariſon with the increaſed pro- 
duQs per acre. 

Mr. Baker obſerving that a horſe employed to draw the 
cabbages home, eat them very freely, ordered ſeveral other 
horſes, one after another, to draw home the cabbages, 
<« and they all eat the borecole moſt eagerly. But what is 
more remarkable, the horſe which has been chiefly em- 
ployed in this buſineſs, is in better order than any other 
draught horſe I have; and I find (from the nature of his 
Rm often requiring him in the cabbage field, 
when the horſes get their corn) he has been deprived of his 
ſhare of corn. 

« Theſe events have determined me to try an horſe next 
winter with the borecole and hay, and another with the 
borecole and corn. It may be imagined that the borecole 
will gripe the horſes ; I cannot tell; but the plant, as I be- 
fore ſaid, is very dry and warm. Should it be found to 
anſwer the purpoſe of maintaining the farmer's horſes with 
a ſmall allowance of hay or corn, or even both, it will be 
ineſtimable indeed. 

Wich pleaſure I diſcover that the cabbage huſbandry 
is making great progreſs through the kingdom ; but I re- 
ceive ſo many letters, complaining of the feeds, not on 

being mixed, but ſo often, that not a grain of the kind they 
had been purchaled for was among them; which, added to 


the prices they were ſold at, is a great diſcouragement to 
the progreſs of this huſbandry : I have therefore determined 
to raiſe the ſeeds myſelf, or all ſuch kinds as I have, or ſhall 
find moſt advantageous to the farmer's purpoſes. But as 
all the cabbage tribe are apt to engender, and produce baſ- 
tard kinds, I cannot raiſe many ſorts in a ſeaſon, to have 
them perfect, and therefore I cannot immediately furniſh 
every kind, However, I have made ſome beginning, and 
2 have the following ſorts ready to ſupply ſuch as may 
call. 


Green borecole, a ſingle pound 4 ſhil- 
lings; ſeven pounds at two Gilling bl to pay 10 
— 8 pence, per pound. + 2 pound. 


Reynolds's turnep-rooted cabbage, a 
fngle pound 4 ſhillings ; feven pounds (Dir 16 ſhil. 
at 2 ſhillings and 8 pence per pound. | 
Jeruſalem colewort, a ſingle pound 4 ſhil- 
lings; ſeven pound at 2 ſhillings Ditto 16 ſhil. 
and 8 pence per pound, 
Anjou colewort, a ſingle pound 8 ſhil- 
lings; ſeven pounds at 5 ſhillings ? Ditto 40 ſhil. 
4 pence per pound. 


« By this reduction of prices, I hope the public will ſee 
manifeſtly that I have not any profit in view by this object; 
all I aim at is, to indemnify my expence, and to promote 
the cabbage-huſbandry. If the demand ſhall be ſuch as to 


| D d defray 


defray the expences, I do not deſpair of reducing the prices 
ſtill lower, ew it is not the price I look at to indemnify 
me, but the quantity ſold. Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes 
of Agriculture, ſays, that he found —_— of very great 
uſe to the yard-hogs, particularly the ſuckling ſows.” 

CADDOW, a name given to the jack-daw, in ſome of 
the northern counties of England. : 

CADMA, the leaſt of the pigs which a ſow has at one 
farrowing ; for they have generally one which is remarka- 
bly leſs than the reſt. | 

CALF, the young of a cow, 

There are two ways of breeding thoſe calves you deſign 
to rear; the one is to let them run with the dam all the 
year, which is the common way uſed in the cheap breeding 
countries, which they reckon makes the beſt cattle ; and 
the other way is, to take them from the dams after they 
have ſucked about a fortnight : then they teach them to 
drink flet or ſkimmed milk, which they make juſt warm 
for them, it being very dangerous to give it them too hot. 
The beſt time for weaning of calves is from January to 
May. Let your calves have milk for about twelve weeks ; 
only a fortnight before you wean them from milk, let wa- 
ter be mixed with the milk ; and after yu calf hath drank 
milk about a month, take ſome of the freſheſt, ſweeteſt hay 
you have, and put little wiſps of it into ſome cleft-ſticks, 
which place ſo as the calf may eaſily come at them to learn 
to eat; and after Lady-day, when the weather is fair, turn 
your calves to graſs, taking them in a few nights at firſt, 

iving them milk and water, and ſometimes giving the 
Gans to them in a pail in the field, till you find they are 
able to feed themſelves, fo as not to deſire it: but by no 
means let your graſs be too rank, but ſhort and ſweet, that 
they may get it with ſome labour. All wean their calves 
at graſs ; for if you wean them in the houſe with hay and 
water, it is apt to make them big-bellied, and to rot; and 
when you have reſolved which of the males to keep for 
bulls, let the others be gelt for oxen, which the ſooner you 
do the better: when they are between ten or twenty days old, 
is the beſt time and leaſt dangerous. 

In Hertfordſhire, Eſſex, and moſt places near London, 
they commonly fat all their calves for the butcher, becauſe 
they have there a good market for them, and the lands are 
not ſo profitable to breed on as in cheaper counties; a 
good calf there often ſelling for as much as a good heifer, 
eſpecially. if they are very fat and white, which they take a 

reat deal of care to make them. Their ny of doing this, 
is by keeping them clean, giving them freſh litter every day, 
which they lay upon their old litter ; for they clear out 
their coops but two or three times in a year, and moſt 
commonly at a time when they have no calves in them : 
they — alſo let them have a large chalk- ſtone or 
two to lick, which they bore a hole through, and hang up 
by a ftring in a corner of the coop, which prevents their 
fouling it with dung and urine. They alio obſerve to ſet 
their coops where they may have as little ſun come to them 
as they can, that they be not made cloſe and ſtifling, and 


that they ſtand a yard above the ground, that the urine may 


run from them: and to make them white, they often let 
them blood when they are about a month old, and a little 


before they kill them; and becauſe they are often looſe, 


they do not let them ſuck their fill; but inſtead of it they 
ſometimes give them chalk ſcraped into milk, which they 
pour down with a horn ; alſo ſalt and water; and ſometimes 
they cold bathe them, and give them bole-ammoniac and 
chalk, which they moiſten with milk, and make it into 
balls, and give it them. If a cow will not let a ſtrange 
calf ſuck her, rub both hers and the calt's noſe with a little 
| brandy. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 228. 

A young calf is left with its dam the firſt five or ſix days, 
that it may be kept always warm, and ſuck whenever it 
pleaſes : but if in thoſe five or fix days it grows and ga- 
thers firength, there is a neceſſity for making a ſeparation, 
as he would exhauſt the cow if left always with her. Suck- 
ing two or three times a day will now be ſufficient. If you 
intend to fatten him ſpeedily, and at the ſame time, render 
his fleſh fine and delicate, let him have every day raw eggs, 
boiled milk, and the crumbs of bread : by this means the 
fleſh, at the end of four or five weeks will be excellent. 
Calves, therefore, intended for the butcher ſhould not ſuck 
above thirty or forty days ; but thoſe * for the dam 
for two mouths at leaſt ;'as the more they ſuck, the ſtronger 
and larger they will prove. The beſt for bringing up are 
thoſe calved in the months of April, May, and June, It is 
ſeldom that thoſe which come later acquire ſutticient vigour 
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to ſupport them during the inclemency of the following 
winter; the cold cauſing them to droop, and many of them 
to die. Thus calves deſigned for keeping ſhould be wean- 
ed at two, three, or four months; but before taking them 
totally from the milk, a little good graſs, or chopped hay, 
ſhould be given them, that they may become accuſtomed 
to ſuch aliment ; for when they are to be entirely ſeparated 
from their dam, they muſt never be ſuffered to come near 
her either in the ſtall or paſture, whither they ſhould be ſent 
every day, and remain there, during the ſummer, from 
morning to evening; but at the ſetting in of the cold wea- 
ther in autumn, they muſt not be let out till late in the 
morning, and brought back early in the evening. And as 
the pinching cold of winter will be extremely detrimental 
to them, they ſhould be kept very warm in a cow-houſe, 
and well ſupplied with water; ſaintfoin, lucern, &c. ſhould 
be mixed with their common hay. They mult be let out 
only in warm weather. A great deal of care is neceſſary 
to bring them through the firſt winter, which is the moſt 
dangerous period of their lives; for they will acquire fo 
much ſtrength during the following ſummer, that they will 
have nothing to fear from the cold of a ſecond winter. 
Buffon's Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. IV. | 

» Marſhall ſays that he is clearly of opinion, that to 
ſuckle calves, in general, after they are ten weeks old, is 
bad management; for his account in this reſpect is uniform; 
thoſe of nine or ten having paid as much a week as thoſe of 
twelve or thirteen; and although a calf of ſix weeks old, 
may ſuck nearly as much milk as a calf of twelve weeks old ; 
72 the firſt month or five weeks, the quantity is conſidera- 

ly leſs, and this advantage of their infancy is doubly as va- 
luable to nine, as it is to twelve weeks. 

The ſame gentleman in his Rural Economy of York- 
ſhire ſays “ There is a practice pretty common in this 
neighbourhood, though not general, which merits notice 
from its ſingularity rather than from its excellency. It is the 
calf never ſucks the dam ! which from the time of her 
2 is milked into a pail, and the warm milk given 
immediately to the calf; which never having had the teat, 
ſoon learns to drink. The chief reaſon given for this prac- 
tice, is that the cow does not pine after her calf, ſo much 
at leaſt, as when it is permitted to ſuck her. For rearing 
calves, no material objection is to be made to this method, 
except that of additional labour, and that calves do not fat 
ſo kindly with the pail as with the cow: nor is it probably 
ſo good for the udder of the cow. 

r. Marſhall in the ſame work ſays The time of rear- 
ing a Calf is Candlemas to Old Lady Day. A raw noſe, 
that is a white muzzle, with noſtrils red on the inſide, is 
conſidered as a bad mark, portending a tender beaſt ; and 
on the contrary a black or brown muzzle, with dark-co- 
loured noſtrik, is eſteemed a ſign of hardineſs. A calf 
entirely white is generally rejected, under a notion that 
white cattle are of a tender nature ; that they are peculiar- 
ly ſubject to louſineſs; and that they are diſliked by their 
aſſociates ! The fineſt ox I ever knew of the Holderneſs 
breed was white. The fineſt ox I ever ſaw of the 'Tees- 
water breed was white. One of the fineſt cows now in the 
vale is white. Nevertheleſs, valuable calves are annually 
ſent to the butcher, merely becauſe they are all white. The 
ſmalleſt ſpeck of colouring, even the tip of an ear, red or 
black, faves them from proſcription : under a notion, no 
doubt, that it hardens their nature; defends them from lice ; 
and renders them acceptable to their companions : a vulgar 
error, which is not confined to this diſtrict; but which 
ought, in my opinion, to be univerſally exploded. Oxen 
in this country (as probably in others) are peculiarly ſub- 
ject to a ſtoppage in the inteſtines; owing, it is believed, 
to the © blood ſtrings” of the teſticles being left in the bo- 


dy at the time of gelding. The fact ſeems to be, that the 
diſorder is generally cauſed by a link of the inteſtines being 
thrown, (in playing it is ſuppoſed) acroſs a ligature ſituated 
near the anus ; and the cure is radically effected by break- 
ing this ligature : an operation which is not unfrequently 
performed. If the ligature be really a ſtring of the teſticle, 
indexterouſly left in the calf, much caution is requiſite in 
the opergtion of gelding. An experienced cutter performed 
it thus : having extricated the teſticle, and cut the ſem inal 
cord, he forced his finger and thumb upward, as it were 
into the body of the calf, (which ſtood on its legs d uring 
the operation) drawing the © blood ſtring”? twelve or four- 
teen inches long : the point of it appearing not abru pt, as 
if broken off, but fine as a thread, as if wholely ext racted. 


Their treatment as before-mentioned differs in the PR 
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bf different individuals. In an inſtance which, perhaps, 
may be conſidered as a fair ſpecimen, the treatment is this : 

calf never ſucks its dam; but has her milk warm 

from the teat given to it twice a day in a pail z from the 

time of calving until it be a fortnight or three weeks old. 

At that age the calves begin to have half new milk and 
half ſkim-milk, boiled (which is thought to be more 
« nouriſhing” than raw _ for about three weeks 
longer : they are then put to all ſkim-milk, or to milk and 
water, with perhaps a little oat- meal or wheat flour ſtrew- 
ed over it ; and with hay, in the early part of the ſeaſon ; 

or graſs, as ſoon as ſpring and the warm weather ſets in, 

Sometimes a ſmall quantity of linſeed jelly is mixt with thin 
milk and water, «5, is found of great ſervice ; making their 
ſkins remarkably ſleek and ſilky. If too much be uſed, it 
js liable to make them ſcour. In the latter end of May or 
the beginning of June, according to the time of their being 
dropped; they are turned away to graſs and water only, for 
the ſummer. | 

The ſame gentleman in his Rural Economy of Norfolk 
ſays That he paid more than common attention to the 
rearing calves in this diſtrict, not only as being a primary 
object in the Eaſt-Norfolk ſyſtem, but becauſe the practice 
here is, in many reſpects, peculiar to this country. Some 
farmers bring up all the year round ; rearing every calf he 
has dropt. Gthers rear in winter anly ; fattening his ſum- 
mer calves for the ped- markets; or at a diſtance from them, 
for the butcher. Norfolk farmers, in general, begin early 
in winter to rear their calves ; ſome ſo early as Michaelmas; 
in general, if their cows come in before Chriſtmas : not 
only as being fully aware of the advantage of rearing early, 
but in order that they may rear as many of their own calves 
as poſſible; drove calves being always 1 and ſome- 
times ſcarce. No diſtinction is made as to ſex: males and 
females are equally objects of rearing, and are both occa- 
fionally ſubject to caſtration, it being a prevailing cuſtom 
to ſpay all heifers intended to be fatted at three-year old ; 
but ſuch as are intended to be finiſhed at two-year-old are, 
I believe, pretty generally left . open :” as are, of courſe, 
ſuch as are intended for the dairy. 

There are two reaſons for this practice: they are prevent- 
ed from taking the bull too early, and thereby fruſtrating 
the main intention ; and by this precaution may lie more 

uietly—are kept from roving—at the time of fatting. 

his may be one reaſon why ſpayed heifers are thought to 
fat more kindly at three-year-old, and to be better fleſhed, 
than open heifers, 

The method of treatment depends in ſome meaſure on the 
time of rearing : the winter calves require more milk than 
the later-dropt ones do. 

The general treatment of a calf dropt at Chriſtmas may 
be ſaid to be this: ſucks twice a day, the firſt fortnight : 
has the pail twice a day, for the next month or ſix weeks. 
and once a day, for a month or fix weeks longer :—with 
hay in a rack, and turneps in a manger ; and, ſometimes, 
with oats and bran among the turneps; which laſt, after a 
calf has taken freely to them, ſerves as both meat and drink, 

In this conſiſts the chief peculiarity of the Norfolk me- 
thod of rearing calves; which may be ſaid to be with milk 
and turneps : the laſt a ſpecies of food, which, in ever 
other part of the kingdom, is, I believe, entirely Meat 
or unthought of. 

As ſoon as the weather gets warm enough, the calves are 
turned out, in the day, among the fatting bullocks, or on to 
a patch of turneps, or upon a piece of wheat, or a forward 
graſs-piece, and houſed again at night: until, the days 

rowing long, and the nights warm, and the clover and 
—. have riſen to a full bite, my are turned out alto- 
gether ; and continue to have the firſt bite of every thing, 
which is good and palatable to them, throughout the 
ſummer. | 

This may be called the general treatment of calves 
dropt at Chriſtmas ; but the management of no two far- 
mers are exactly the ſame. A 

The fame intelligent gentleman in his Rural Economy 
of Gloceſterſhire, ſays, «© "The ſeaſon of weaning laſts from 
Chriſtmas to Lady Day: ſeldom longer: late-weaned 
calves interfere with the dairy. 

The method of rearing is pretty uniform: at leaſt in the 
outline. The calf is uſually taken from the cow at two or 
three days old, and put to heated milk. The degree of 
heat, however, varies. In the practice of the firſt breeder 
hot ! 


as hot as the dairy-girl could bear her hand ja it. 
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of the calves were not unfrequently injured by it; His 
reaſons for this practice were, that the heat of the milk pre- 
vented the calves from ſcouring ; made them thrive ; arid 
enabled him to put his rearing calves to ſkim milk, imme- 
diately from their being taken from the cow; at two or 
three days old. They never taſted «beſt milk” after they 
were taken from their teat at that age. 

This is an intereſting inſtance of practice; and merits a 
few moment's reflection. Nature has evidently prepared 
milk of a peculiar quantity for the infant calf; and this milk 
is uſeleſs in the dairy: it is therefore doubly good manage- 
ment to ſuffer the calf to remain at the teat, until the milk 
becomes uſeful in the dairy; which it uſually does in two 
or three * But although it becomes, to general ap- 
pearance, ſimiſar to that of a cow which has been longer in 
milk, it is highly probable, that it is {till ſingularly 4 oe 
to the yet infant ſtate of the calf. In the ſuckling-houſes, 
round the metropolis, it is well underſtobd, that putting a 
young calf to a cow, which is old in milk, will throw it in- 
to a ſcouring. It, no doubt, requires a degree of correc- 
tion to render it fully acceptable to the ſtomach of the calf, 
at ſo early an age: and, if we may venture to judge from 
this inſtance of practice, ſufficiently authenticated, ſcalding 
the milk, very highly, gives it the due correction. 

Beſides the ſcalded milk, this judicious manager allowed 
his calves ſplit beans, oats, and cut hay: When they took 
= - theſe freely, water was, by * added to the 
milk. 

In the ſpring they were turned into a large well herbaged 
ground; allowing them ſo good a paſture, that it was ge- 
nerally mown after them : and during the whole of the firſt 
ſummer, they had the firſt bite wherever they went. 

4 n an or calf- penns of this diſtri is of an ad- 
mirable conſtruction: extremely ſimple; yet ſingularly 
well adapted to its intention. Young calves,—fatting 
calves more eſpecially require to be kept narrowly con- 
fined : quietneſs is, in a degree, eſſential to their thriving. 
A looſe pen, or a long halter, gives freedom to their natu- 
ral fears, and a looſe to their playfulneſs.. Cleanlineſs, and 
a due degree of warmth, are likewiſe requiſite in the right 
management of calves, 

A itage which holds ſeven, or occaſionally eight calves, 
is of the following deſcription. The houſe or room-ſtead, 
in which it is placed, meaſures twelve feet by eight. Four 
feet of its width are occupied by the ſtage ;—and one foot 
by a trough placed on its front ; leaving three feet as a 
gangway ; into the middle of which the door opens. The 
floor of the ſtage is formed of laths, about two inches 
ſquare, lying lengthway of the ſtage, and one inch aſunder. 
The front fence is of ſtaves, an inch and a half diameter, 
nine inches from middle to middle, and three feet high: 
entered at the bottom into the front bearer of the floor; 
(from which croſs joiſts paſs into the back wall) and 
ſteadied at the top by a rail; which, as well as the bot- 
tom piece, is entered at each end into the end wall. 
The holes in the upper rail are wide enough to per- 
mit the ſtaves to be lifted up and taken out; to give ad- 
miſſion to the calves : one of which is faſtened to every ſe- 
cond ſtave ; by means of two rings of iron joined by a 
ſwivel; one ring playing upon the itave, the other receiv- 
ing a broad leathern collar, buckled round the neck of the 
calf. The trough is for barley-meal, chalk, &c. and to 
reſt the pails on. Two calves drink out of one pail ; put- 
ting their heads through between the ſtaves. The height 
of the floor of the ſtage from the floor of the room is about 
one foot. It is thought to be wrong to hang it higher, leſt, 
by the wind drawing under it, the calves ſhould be too cold 
in ſevere weather: this, however, might be eaſily prevent- 
ed by litter, or long ſtrawy dung thruſt beneath it. 

It is obſervable, that theſe ſtages are fit only for calves, 
which are fed with the pail ; not for calves which ſuck the 
COW. 

Fatting calves are here kept on the ſtages until they are 
ſold : rearing calves, until they be three weeks or a month 
old; or until they begin to pick a little hay; when they 
are removed to a rack, and are allowed greater freedom. 

The fatting of calves is here a ſubordinate object of the 
dairy ; the late-dropt calves are an encumbrance on cheeſe. 
making, the primary object, and are of courſe got rid of 
as ſoon as poſſible. One ſingularity of management, how- 
ever requires to be noticed, Calves, whether for rearing 
or fatting, are ſeldom ſuffered to ſuck more than two or 
three days; ſometimes ug are put to the pail, as ſoon as 
they are dropt; the milk being, I believe, pretty univer- 
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warmer than it comes from the cow. On the increaſed 
heat of the milk, the advantage of this unnatural mode of 


RY here thought 3 to hinge. 


In North Wiltſhire, Mr. Marſhall ſays, “ The calves, 
which are not reared, are fatted by ſucking, for the Lon- 
don market, moſtly ſent up dead. The common age of 
butchering fix or ſeven weeks. Here, inſtead of calf-pens 


tally paſſed through the kettle ; and given to the calves | 


or ſtages, calf-ſtalls are in uſe. Each calf has its ſeparate | 


ftall, about two feet wide and four feet long; juſt room 
enough to lie down; on a platform of boards or laths ; 
with a range of troughs before their heads : with which, in 
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In vol III. p. 380. Mr. Young introduces a me- 
thod practiſed in Cornwall, wherein ſhelled oats made an 
excellent gruelto mix with ſkim- milk, and his correſpon- 
dent deſcribes the method as follows: © In the firſt place, 
they are taken from the cow, from the fourth to the frxth 
275 then 1 are given raw milk from ſix to ten days or 
a fortnight ; then ſkim-milk and gruel, from three quarts 
to four, in the morning, and the ſame again in the evening : 
a mixture of gruel is thought better than the milk alone : 
lately they have given their common family broth, which 
is thought as good, or better than the gruel, as the calves 
prove exceedingly well upon it, and the ſavour of the ſalt- 


this caſe, they ſtand towards the wall; tied up ſhort, as }ed proviſions is thought to ſtrengthen their bowels : the 


aged cattle ; a plan which might well be adopted by the 
ſucking farmers about the metropolis. It has many advan- 
ſages over the pens there in uſe.” | 

The deſire of profiting by the milk of the cow, is often 
the caſe of the calf's being too early weaned. A month 
or_ two more, in ſhort, the time required by nature, 
would ſtrenthen it in its youth; it would grow more ſuc- 
ceſsfully, and, in time, fetch a profit with good intereſt. 
But this is hardly done any where. No ſooner is it believ- 
ed that it can ſubſiſt without the mother's milk, than the 
farmer thinks he gains a great deal by weaning it : ill 
fed, and infirm, it grows at beſt to be a ſorry bull, or fee- 
ble bullock, from which little profit, and much leſs ſervice, 
can be expected. 

Ignorance and want of reflection form the principal 
ſource of this abuſe ! People do not know, or do not re- 
flect, that the vital flame, incloſed in the heart of a new- 
barn animal, muſt be cheriſhed and augmented ; that it at- 
tracts and is nouriſhed by that contained in the milk; that 
this vital flame, weak at firſt, would ſcarce have power to 
ſeperate the auxilary fire from the milky particles with 
which it is incorporated, if milk was a leſs delicate ſub- 
ſtance than nature hath formed it for this firſt ſervice ; but 
in proportion as the vital fire acquires force, the milk grows 
thick, becauſe its groſſer articles are deſtined for forming 
and. conſolidating the body of the animal. When the vi- 


tal flame is arrived at ſuch a degree, as to be ſuperior to 


the ſuccours which the milk can afford, nature excites 
the animal to ſeek a more ſolid nouriſhment, and then, but 
not before, is the time for weaning it. For, by antici- 
pating that time, you run the riſque of are the animal 
imperfect in its interior parts : the aliment which is ad- 
miniſtered being above its ſtrength, it cannot perform a 
perfect digeſtion, and the nouriſhment it receives is much 
the leſs ; becauſe, in all natural bodies, the ſtrongeſt juices, 
and the moſt efficacious qualities are always mixed, and, as 
it were, blended with the hardeſt particles. Hence it hap- 
pens, that a ſickly animal does not derive from the ſame food 
ſo much nouriſhment as an animal in health. Indeed, 
the vital flame, too much employed in reſiſting the at- 
tacks of the corrupted humours, hath not force enough 
to extract from the aliment the neceſſary _—y fire it 
contains. Beſides, the food being only in a part diſſolved, 
paſſes away in the excrements, and forms only a thin ineffi- 
cacious manure. Fa 

As therefore we may be aſſured, that by weaning a 
calf too early, it will continue infirm and of a ſmall value, 
ſo by leaving it with its mother, as long as its conſtitu- 
tion requires, we may expect it will become Tong and 
vigorous ; and by following this method, we can hardly 
fail of raiſing a breed of cattle, that will redound both to the 
honour and profit of the farmer. 

Young calves are apt to be attacked by inſets, which 
diſturb and torment them, and,. at the ' Blom time, pre- 
vent their fattening. In order to preſerve them from 
theſe inſets, and even cure them when they are attack- 
ed, it will be proper to prepare an ointment of melted 
hogs-lard and quick -filver, well rubbed together in a mar- 
ble or iron mortar. Spread this ointment upon a linen- 
cloth, which wrap up in three folds, and ſtitch it for a col- 
lar to the calves. It will not only cure them, but alſo diſ- 
perſe the inſects. 

There is no better nouriſhment for young calves, than 
vetches ſoaked in the water till they ſwell ; but obſerve 
to ſteep no more than will ſerve them for once ; becauſe 
when they continue moiſt for any conſiderable time, they 
are apt to grow ſour, and would then do them more harm 
than good. Journal Oeconomique. i 

Mr. Voung, in vol. I. of his Annals of Agriculture, 
p. 297. recommends ſkim-milk with flax- jelly as proper 


alone. 
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proportion of gruel or broth is about one-third of the quan- 
tity given : a little fine hay is ſet before them, which th 
ſoon begin to eat. As to continuing their meat when at 
graſs, it depends on their age, the quantity of milk on hand, 
and the goodneſs and quantity of the grafs : it is thought, 
after they are ten or fourteen weeks old, they will — no 
more milk, and for ſome time before, it is reduced to once 
a day. The diſorder which moſt generally atends them, is 
what they call the eat or ſcom ( a looſeneſs) for which 
they mix a raw egg or two with their meat, ſtirring it wel 
juſt as it is given, which is continued for ſeveral days ; 
ſome grate acorns, and give them with their milk to ſtop 
the diſorder ; and where it has been obſtinate, Boſtock's 
cordial has been given with ſucceſs. In Devonſhire the 
method made uſe of for rearing calves, is by a mixture of 
ſcalded or ſkimmed milk and oatmeal, about two thirds of 
the former, and one of the latter, and found to anſwer ex- 
tremely well; but they are not weaned till the roth or 12th 
day. I believe either method will be found a very uſeful 
one, as thereby a ſaving will be made to the community, 
and the end and deſign of rearing fully anſwered, 

Mr. Young, in his fouth vol. inſerts a letter, page 327. 
from Sir Edw. Littleton, wherein tea made of 22 of 
the richeſt hay, infuſed in a portion of milk proved excel- 
— to rear calves with, and he never ſaw calves look fo 
well. 

In the fifth vol. page 465. of the Memoris of the Bath 
Society of Agriculture, is the following article, on the 
ſubject of weaning calves : 

n the year 1787, I weaned 17 calves; in 1788, 233 
and in 1789, 15. 1 bought, in 1787, three facks of lin- 
ſeed ; I put one quart of the ſeed to {ix quarts of water, 
which by boiling ten minutes, became a good jelly; this 
jelly is mixed with a ſmall quantity of tea of the beſt hay 
ſteeped in boiling water. 

Having my calves drop at different times, I did not make 
an exact calculation of the expenſe of this hay tea, but out 
of my three ſacks of ſeed I had better than two buſhels left 
at laſt, I gave them the jelly and hay-tea three times a 
day : to the boy who looked after them 6d. per day ; the 
price of the linſeed was 4s. 6d. per buſhel ; the whole 
three years ſeed 21. 58. 

My calves are kept in a good growing ſtate, and are much 
better at this time than my neighbours, that are reared by 
milk ; and they do not fall off ſo much when they come 
tograſs. | 

CALKINS, a name given in ſome parts to a ſort of 
horſes ſhoes, made for froſty weather. 

Theſe ſhoes, by forcing the horſe to tread wholly on 
the toes of his hind feet, are apt to occaſion bleymes, and 
ruin the back ſinews. The farrier, therefore, ſhould be 
ordered to pare the horn a little low at the heel, and 
turn down the ſponge upon the corner of the anvil, ſo as 
to make the calkin reſemble the point of a hare's ear, 
which will remove the conſequences often attending the 
common ſquare calkin. 

CALTHA, the marſh marygold, the name of a peren- 
nial plant, growing naturally in the low meadows in many 
parts of England. 

M. Duhamel recommends this plant to the notice of 
farmers, as very uſeful to be cultivated as a winter paſture 
for cattle ; and experience has juſtified his recommenda- 
tion, Perhaps it might prove as uſcful in this country as 
in France, eſpecially as cattle are known to be extremely 
fond of it, and the 4 might be eaſily cultivated. 

CAM MOC, the name of a troubleſome plant infeſting 
arable lands ; but more generally known by the name of reſt- 
harrow. See the article REsT-HAaRRow, 

CANARY-S-4, the hame of a ſmall ſeed produced by a 
gramineous plant, cultivated in ſome parts of England. 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum 
has given us the method cn by the farmers of the ifand 
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of Thanet, in the culture of canary-ſeed. He obſerves, that 


they generally chuſe to ſow it in freſh land ; that is, ſuch as 
has only borne graſs. After ploughing up the lay, and bring- 
ing the land into tolerable rough tilth, they ſow it with 
peas ; theſe are kept clean hoed as uſual, and yield a good 
crop. The next year the land is well ploughed, and plant- 
ed with horſe-beans, which thrive well in that iſland. Theſe 
two crops effectually kill the green ſward, or graſs ; take off 
the rankneſs of the ſoil ; and the frequent hoeings, which 
are neceſſary to keep the weeds under, bring 2 into 
fine tilth. After the beans are off, a thorough ploughing 
is given to the land, and in that condition it remains till the 
_ about the beginning of March, if the weather be 
ne, and the ſeaſon dry, the land is ploughed for the laſt time; 
immediately after which the canary-ſced is ſown. 

The farmers in that iſland uſed formerly to ſow canary- 
ſeed with a broad caſt, ſpreading it all over the land ; but 
when this was the practice, they found it very difficult to 
hoe and keep the plants clean from weeds : at preſent they 
ſow it in furrows, made a-croſs the land, conſtantly takin 
care to make the ridges between the furrows as ſharp as — 


CAP 


The canker in fruit trees is moſt commonly occaſioned 
by wet, which gets in at the cleft where the tree was 
grafted, or at ſome other wound which has been neglected: 
but it alſo proceeds ſometimes from the ſoil's not agreeing 
with the nature of the tree. | 

If this diſtemper be only ſuperficial, ariſing from a bruiſe, 
for example, which the bark may have received, it may be 
cured by cutting the injured part out with a ſharp knife, and 
then binding over it a mixture of cow-dung and earth, tied 
on with a wiſp of hay, likewiſe daubed with.cow-dung. This 
muſt be done before the ſap begins to riſe ; for otherwiſe the 
bark will peel, looſen and wither much further than the bruiſe, 
to the great hazard of the whole tree, eſpecially if the ſtem be 
the part affected: for as to a bruiſed branch, the beſt way 
is to lop it off at once, if there be the leaſt ſuſpicion of dan- 
ger. But when the canker has been bred in the tree, or 
when it has extended from the trunk to the branches, or 
from the branches to the trunk, ſo that after cutting away 
to the very quick, there ſtill remains an eye, or ſpeck, like 
that which is ſometimes ſeen to run through a whole plant 
of diſtempered corn, the ſhorteſt way is, to commit the 


ſible : by this means the ſeed, which is ſown by hand, lips tree to the fire, and to plant another in its ſtead. Mr. 
from the ſides and tops of the ridges in the furrows, and the | Nourſe is indeed inclined to think that, if the canker 


plants come up in regular rows. The plants muſt be 
kept very clear of weeds by means of the hoe, weeding- 
hook, &c. and if it be a wet ſummer, the intervals muſt be 
hoed ſeveral times ; but of this the intelligent farmer is the 
beſt judge. | | 

'T hree pecks of ſeed are, in general, enough to ſow an 
dere, ſometimes more, and often leſs. The canary ſeed ſel- 
dom comes on till the wheat-harveſt is entirely over, and 
the corn houſed : but it muſt be obſerved, that the wheat 
harveſt is generally very early in that iſland. It is reaped 
with a hook, and as faſt as it is cut, the reapers lay it on the 
land in wads, as they call them, or parcels about the quan- 
tity of half a ſheaf of wheat unbound : in this manner, if 
the weather be favourable, it is left near a fortnight, at the 
end of which time, the wads muſt be turned, that the other 
fide may be dried. If the weather be very wet, they muſt 
be turned oftener, to prevent the ſeed from ſprouting. 

The price of reaping canary in that iſland is from ſix 
to eleven ſhillings per acre; and the price of threſhing 
and dreſſing it is five or fix ſhillings a quarter. Accord- 
ing to the goudneſs of the land, and the tillage that has 


has not penetrated too far into the tree or ſtock, ſuppoſing it 
to be of the apple kind, it may poſſibly be ſaved, by re- 
grafting it with a winter quinnin,. a boderan crab, a boon 
apple, or a golden pippin ; neither of which he had obſerved 
ever to canker : but how accurate his obſervations may have 
been in that reſpect, we ſhall not pretend to determine. 
Certainly it may be worth while to try a change of fruit in 
all ſuch caſes, if they are not abſolutely deſperate. He aſſerts, 
upon his own experience, that the apple which we call a 
woodcock, is no way apt to canker, or to be blaſted. 

This, if it be fact, renders it by ſo much the more 
worthy of cultivation, as it is a great and conſtant bearer, 
and yields an excellent juice. The misfortune is here, as 
well as in the attempts which have been made to ſuit the 
ſoil and the fruit, that each of theſe is diſtinguiſhed, either 
by ſuch general appellations and deſcriptions as ſerve only 
to puzzle the huſbandman when he comes to real practice, 


| 


| 


or by names which are not known out of the places where 


they are uſed. Mr. Marſhall will render an eſſential ſervice 


to mankind if he ſhould happily ſucceed in that important 
point, which, if we are rightly informed, is the object of 


been beſtowed upon it, the farmers there expect their re- his preſent ſtudies; viz. to aſcertain by an exact analyſis, 
turn to be from twenty-five to fifty buſhels per acre ; but | which no one can be better qualified to do with the utmoſt 
the common. crop is from thirty to thirty-four. It muſt, | preciſion, what are the component particles of each dif- 


however, be obſerved that the farmers never pay ſo much 


as ten or eleven ſhillings per acre for reaping this crop, 
unleſs the canary be very much lodged and tangled, which 
it often is, owing to the land in which it grows being freſh, 
rich, and rank, and to the high winds to which that iſland is 


ſubject, 

'They ſow ſucceſſive crops on the ſame land for eight or 
ten years ; and ſowing canary would be a very great im- 
provement to lands which lie convenient for water carriage 
to London markets, was it not a crop the farmer ought by 
no means to depend upon, not only becauſe the return, or 
quantity it yields, varies greatly, put alſo on account of the 
fluctuation in the price of this ſeed in the London markets, 
where the greateſt and indeed almoſt the whole demand is, 
Muſeum Rufticum, vol. I. p. 22. 

ANKER, a ſmall ſpeck made by a ſharp humour, with 
gnaws the fleſh almoſt like a cauſtic. 

This diſtemper often attacks the foot of a horſe, and ge- 
nerally proceeds from thruſhes, when they prove rotten and 

utrid, though many other cauſes may produce this diſorder, 

he method uſed by farriers for the cure is generally with 
hot oils, ſuch as vitriol, aqua-fortis, and butter of antimony, 
which are very proper to keep down the rifing fleſh, and 
ſhould be uſed daily till the fungus is ſurpreſſed, when once 
in two days will be ſufficient, ſtrewing red precipitate pow- 
der over the new grown fleſh, till the ſole begins to 
grow. 

There is one great error committed often in this cure, 
which is, in not having ſufficient regard to the hoof; 
for it ſhould not only be cut off, wherever it preſſes upon 
the tender parts, but ſhould be kept ſoft with linſeed oil; 
and as often as it is dreſſed, bathe the hoof, all round the 
coronet, with chamber-lye. Purging is very proper to com- 
plete the cure. Bartlet”s Farriery, p. 314. N 

CANKER, in trees, implies a wound or blemiſh in the 
trunk, which does not hea! naturally, but will increaſe and 

damage, if not endanger 8 whole tree. 


ferent ſpecies of ſoil, and what proportion they bear to 
each other. This, diveſted of that parade of ſcience, and 
of ſcientific terms, which the learned are too apt to diſplay, 
and which ſerves only to embarraſs common underſtand- 
ings, will, ſhould ſuch a work appear, as it is hoped that 


it will ſoon, anſwer a very eſſential purpoſe in agriculture, 


as well as lay a fine foundation for uſeful entertainment to 


gentlemen whoſe leiſure permits them to proſecute ſuch 


ſtudies. But the taſk, conſidered in all its various branches, 
is arduous indeed! worthy of that able gardener (we uſe 


the word here in its moſt extenſive and moſt proper mean - 


ing) and ſkilful botaniſt, whoſe love for the welfare of 
mankind has prompted him to undertake it. 

Mr. Worlidge aflures us, that he himſelf cured a tree 
deſperately diſeaſed with the canker, by cutting off as many 
as he could of the cankered boughs, laying its roots bare 
during all the winter, and applying to them in the ſpring 
a great quantity of ſwines dung, not too new, mixed with 
the earth, which was then returned into its former hole. 
If this does not do, he condemns the tree to be grubbed 
up, as being paſt recovery. Nour/e's Diſcourſe on the Be- 
nefits and Improvement of Huſbandry, p. 138. Worlidge's 
Syſtema Agriculturæ, cap. viii. ſect, ii. 

CAPELLE TS, in horſes, are particular ſwellings which 
thoſe animals are ſubject to, of a wenny nature, which 
grow on the heel of the hock, and on the point of the el- 
bow; they riſe from bruiſes and other accidents, and 
when this is the caſe, ſhould be treated with vinegar and 
other repellers ; but when they grow gradually on both 
heels or elbows, we may then ſuſpect the blood and juices 
to be in fault; that ſome of the veſſels are broke, and the 
Juices extravaſated. In this caſe the ſuppuration ſhould be 
promoted, by rubbing the part with marſhmallow ointment ; 
and when matter is formed the ſkin ſhould be opened with 
a lancet, in ſome dependent part towards one fide, to avoid 
a ſcar: the dreſſings may be turpentine, honey, and tincture 


of myrrh, The relaxed ſkin may be bathed with equal 
E e parts 
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properly with the bag, will frequently collect 


of ſpirit of wine and vi 

of oil of vitriol may be added. The contents of theſe 
tumours are various, ſometimes watery, at others _— or 
Kke thick paſte; which if care be not taken to digeſt out 
in: was 

t not for the disfigurement, the ſhorteſt method would be 
to extirpate them with a knife, which, if artfully executed, 
and the ſkin properly preſerved, would leave very little de- 


formity. 

When thoſe tumours proceed from an indiſpoſition of the 
blood, they are beſt let alone, eſpecially thoſe of the wa- 
tery kind, which will often wear off inſenſibly, without any 
applications : but when they are like to prove tedious, you 
ſhould endeavour to diſperſe them by bathing the parts 
with repellers, and have recourſe to rowels, purges, and 
diuretic medicines, to carry off the ſuperfluous juices and 
correct the blood. -Bartlet's Farrievy, p. 277. 

CAPO, a word uſed in Cheſhire, to ſiguify a working 
houſe, 

CAPON, a cock-chicken gelded as ſoon as left by the 
hen, or at leaſt as ſoon as he begins to crow. 

Capons are very uſeful to lead chickens, ducklings, 
young turkeys, pheaſants, and partridges, which they will 
do Better than the hen, and at the ſame time make a ſtouter 
defence againſt kites and buzzards. The largeneſs of their 
body is alſo of great advantage, as they will cover between 
thirty and forty of them. 

CARBERRY, a name given in ſome parts of England 
to the gooſeberry. 

CARCASE, a name generally given to the body of a 
horſe. 

The carcaſe of a horſe ought not to be too ſmall and ſlen- 
der ; for a ſmall carcaſed horſe'is generally weak. On the 
other hand, a very large carcaſed horſe proves often heavy 
and inactive, and when he happens to be under-limbed, it is 
reckoned a great fault, though this remark often fails, and 


horſes, that have been reckoned very much under-limbed, have, 


proved as ſtrong, and fully as ſerviceable as any other. 
A low back is another fault that almoſt every body com- 
lains of, and indicates weakneſs, though a moderate ſink- 
ing below the withers is not at all amiſs, if the back be 
otherwiſe ſtraight. When this ſinking is not great, the fore- 
hand generally riſes well. But when a. horſe has a low 
back, and is higher behind than before, it is not only ugly, 
but ſuch horſes are generally weak, are apt to be pinched 
in their ſhoulders, and have an aukward way of going, ow- 
ing to the heavineſs of their hind parts, which hinders them 
from getting on. 

Some are fond of horſes which are home ribbed, which 
is indeed a property that denotes both beauty and ſtrength, 
as thoſe that are open ribbed are looked upon to be weak 
and looſe ; but in ſome horſes the ſhort ribs approach ſo 
near the haunches, that they have ſcarce liberty to breathe, 
and ſuch horſes are the moſt out of wind of any other when 

t upon hard exerciſe, and eaſily get broken-winded. 

ut a horſe that is open and looſe in his flanks, like a 
y-hound, is liable to many diſadvantages, which it would 
e tedious here to relate ; ſuch are always narrow over the 
chine, have little or no belly but what is forced by art 
and feeding; and though we find ſome of this kind more 
vigorous than others, and even exceed all expectation, yet 
the generality of ſuch horſes are ſeldom fit to carry a great 
weight, or to hold out in hard riding. Some are great ad- 
mirers of ſhort backed horſes, which is a right my of 
judging, ſo far as this ſtands in oppoſition to a very long 
has But ſome horſes are fo very ſhort, notwithſtanding 
they are otherwiſe of a good ſize, that they ſeem to be loſt 
under common furniture. But when a horſe happens 
to have a ſhort carcaſe, and very long legs, like a ſpider, 
ſuch horſe is ſeldom good for much. If a horſe's back be 
ſhort, his whole body and limbs ought to be ſhort, and then 
it denotes ſtrength and firmneſs ; but moſt of theſe make 
but a low progreſs on a journey, though they will endure 
and hold out as long as any other, unleſs they are urged on 
with horſes of greater ſpeed, 

It always denotes ſtrength in a horſe, when his carcaſe is 
of a moderate ſize, his ribs large, his flanks not hollow but 
ſmoot hand full, with a ſtraight back, or but a very little ſink- 
ing, his binder parts, or uppermoſt haunches not riſing 
higher than his ſhoulders. Gibſon on Horſes, vol. I. p. 31. 

ARDOON, a kind of wild artichoke, propagated only 
dy its ſeed, which is of an oval form, about as big as a grain 
wheat, of a very dark green, or blackiſh colour, and 


marked wich black ſtreaks from one end to the other. 


I . 


; to which an eighth | 


There are two ſeaſons for ſowing it: the firſt is from the 
middle to the end of April: and the other about a month 
later. The ſoil ſhould be rich; deep, and fine. In a bed 
of ſuch mould, four or five feet wide, two trenches ſhould 
be opened, a foot wide, fix inches deep, and at leaſt three 
feet a ſunder t or, to anſwer the ſame intention, the rows of 
holes of the ſame depth ſhould be dug ſtraihgt by a line 
ſtrefched along the bed. Theſe holes ſhould * three feet 
aſunder, and in quincunx order; or, if a trench is' uſed, the 
quincunx form ſhould be obſerved in ſowing the ſeed, which 
is performed in the following manner. Five or ſix of the 
ſeeds are dropped nearly together, at the diſtances before 
mentioned, and then covered over: not with a deſign to 
let ſo many plants grow cloſe together in a thick cluſter , 
but, as the growth of theſe ſeeds is ſomewhat precarious, 
to be the more certain of having two or three plants at 
each ſtated diftance : for if all of them come up, they are 
immediately thinned to that number; ard if they miſcarry 
my in any one ſpot, the chaſm is filled up with plants 
taken from another place, generally a hot-bed, on which 
ſome of theſe ſeeds are moft commonly ſown when its heat 
is expiring, for a recruit in à caſe of need. The firſt ſow. 
ing will 1 come up in three weeks, and the latter 
in about fifteen days. Great care muſt be taken to keep 
thoſe plants clear from weeds, and to water them frequently, 
in order to make them increaſe in bulk, and not run to feed, 
But this intention will doubtleſs be much better anſwered 
in e by a judicious application of the principles 
of the New Huſbandry; we mean, by deep and frequent 
ſtirring of the ground on each ſide of the bed, letting th# 
— or ſpade approach to within a very few inches of the 
plants. 

Towards the latter end of October, the cardoons thus 
cultivated will be fit for tying up, in order to be blanched. 
In order to this, a dry day ſhould be choſen, when all the 
leaves of each cluſter being collected cloſe together, wiſps 
of ſtraw, or long litter, ſhould be twiſted round them fo as 
to prevent the acceſs of the air to any part of them, except 
their very top, which ſhould be leſt open. In a fortnight 
or three weeks the plants thus covered will become white 
and fit to eat. | 

This tying up, and blanching of cardoone, may be con- 
tinued till the winter approaches, and then thoſe who are ſo 
fond of them as to think it worth their while to be at the 
trouble, may take them up, with ſome earth about their 
roots, and remove them into a green-houſe, if they have 
one, or into a cellar, and by that means keep them for uſe 
all the winter, Some of theſe may be replanted in the 
ſpring, in an open border, as before, to ſeed in June or July; 
or they may be cut down to the ground, when thus planted 
anew, and their ſecond year's ſhoots may be tied up and 
whitened as before. 

Beſides the uſe which the Italians, French, and Spaniards, 
make of this cardoon, in eating it raw with pepper, ſalt, 
oil, and vinegar, many think it preferable to celery, when 
{tewed, becauſe it is mellower, and much more tender. 

CARLICE, the ſame with charlock. + See the article 
CHARLOCK. 55 

CARPET-WAY, a green- way, or path left in an ara- 
ble field, without being e 

CANE, a hollow place where water ſtands. It alſo im- 
plies a wood of alder, or other aquatic trees in a moiſt 
bogey place. 

AR RIAGE, a general name for carts, waggons, and 
other vehicles, employed in carrying timber, corn, perſans, 
&c. from one place to another. 

CARRIAGE, alſo fignifics a furrow, or trench, for con- 
rojng of water to overflow and imprave meadow-land. 
It is diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts ; the main carriage, which 
ſhould be made with a convenient deſcent ; and the lefler 
carriage, which ſhould be ſhallow, and as many in number 


as E ible. 
ARRO T, the name of a root too well known to need 
any deſcription here. 

The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. being 
perſuaded that the cultivation of carrots for the food of cat- 
tle could not fail of being advantageous to the farmer, pub- 
liſhed a premium of twenty pounds to the perſon who ſh >uld 
ſow the greateſt number of acres with carrots, for the feed- 
ing of cattle only ; adding, that it was expected the perſon 
who received the premium ſhould give an account of the 
ſoil, culture, time of taking up, and their effects on the cat- 
tle fed with them. 


This premium was accordingly given in the year 1766 
to 
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to Mr. Robert Billing, a very intelligent farmer at Wea- 
ſenham in Norfolk, he having ſowed thirty acres and two 
roods of land with carrots, for feeding cattle only. At the 
ſame time he ſent an account of the methods he uſed in the 
culture of his carrots, which was fo well approved of by 
the ſociety, that it was publiſhed at their requeſt : an ab- 
ſtract therefore of this pamphlet muſt, we preſume, be very 
acceptable to the reader, 

r. Billing obſerves, that the uſe of carrots for the 
winter-feed of cattle has been long known and practiſed 
in the eaſtern parts of Suffolk, where it is common to make 
carrots ſerve the ſame purpoſe turnips have many years done 
in molt parts of the county of Norfolk ; beſides, that many 
are ſent from thence to the London market : but carrots 
never have been ſown in the latter county, for the main- 
tenance of cattle, till he tried a ſmall parcel in the year 
1761, and another in the year 1762, 

He thought it prudent, he ſays, to make thoſe trials be- 
fore he came a candidate for the premium offered by the 


Society; the hopes of deſerving which 'encouraged him to | 


venture a pretty large and unuſual expence, as well as the 
Joſs of a great part of his winter crop, and which has thus 
become the means of making known, in his part of the 
country, a ſpecies of huſbandry with which they had before 
no acquaintance but by hearſay, being above fifty miles 
from the country where it had before prevailed. 

In the year 1763, he ſowed thirty acres and a half by 
menſuration. . | 

This 2 of land lying in three parcels, one, of 
thirteen acres, bore wheat in the year 1623 one, of half 
an acre only, had borne clover ; and the laſt, of ſeventeen 
acres, turnips that year. The piece of thirteen acres is a 
cold loamy ſoil, {hallow, and upon a ſort of loamy gravel: 
The half acre is a ſoil much mixed, upon a moiſt clay, the 
ſeventeen acres may be divided into two parts, the one of 
fourteen acres, and the other of three. Both are a light 
and dry ſoil, newly improved with a marle; the former, an 
exceeding good tempered foil, upon a marle; the other, 
a ſhallow black (aud, upon a kind of imperfect grit-ftone, 
called, in Norfolk, a carr- ſtone. 

Previous to giving an account of the ſucceſs of his crop 
of Carrots, and of the uſe he made of them in feeding cat- 
tle, he deſcribes the manner in which he cultivated theſe 
ſeveral pieces of land, founded as well on the beſt inform- 
ation he was able to procure, as upon the obſervation af- 
forded him by his own experience of the former year, 

The wheat and clover ſtubble he ſplit down with the 
plough early in the preceding November, and is ſatisfied, 


: 


more eaſily ; for weeds do not grow near To faſt about Mida 
ſummer, as in the ſpring. | | 

The carrots lying a Ver time before they come upz - 
and continuing afterwards a long time very weak; they are 
ſeven or eight weeks before they are fit for the hoe, and in 
the mean time afford the weeds an opportunity to get 
ſtrength, in a ſeaſon too, when unluckily they grow the 
faſteſt : Mr. Billing is therefore of opinion, that though it 
is neceſſary to ſow carrots before turnips, it is better to 
ſow them as late as you can with ſafety to the crop; for 


of his, thoſe ſown in April on the clover ſtubble came much 


the ſooneſt to the hve, though later ſown. 

The wheat and clover ſtubble were ploughed three times; 
the piece after turnips but twice; the firſt time ſhallow, 
the ſecond as deep as the ſtaple of the ground would permit; 
and on this ploughing the carrots were ſown. 

As it would remove ſome of the objections to a carrot 


crop, and lighten much the expence of weeding, could they 


be ſown later, and as this might be done could the ſeed be 
made to come up ſooner, this ſenſible farmer imagines the 
ſeed might be ſteeped in ſomewhat that would forward its 
vegetation, and afterwards ſown, when dry enough to 
ſeparate. wx 

Yet however expenſive the ſtrength of the weeds in a 
crop of carrots makes the hoeing of them, the crop itſelf 
is not apt to ſuffer, for though the young carrots are quite 
covered in a thicket of weeds before hoeing, and ſhould be 
buried in earth after the hoeingz yet they ſeem no way 
hurt if they get clear again, as they 1 do in · a fort- 
night after, it not cut off, or buried too deep, for want of 
{kill in the labourer. 

The Norfolk hoe is fix inches wide. If the carrots 
chance to be tolerably clean, ny may be hoed the firſt 
time for eight ſhillings per acre; but if the ground be full 
of weeds, occaſioned either by much rain, the foulneſs of 


the ground before ſowing, or the length of the time be- 


tween the ſowing and hoeing, the firſt hoeing will amount 
to ten or twelve ſhillings per acre. , he ee 

About ten days or a fortnight after hoeing, they ſhould 
be harrowed : this will diſplace the weeds, ws, prevent their 
growing again, which many of them will otherwiſe proba- 
bly do, eſpecially if it be ſhowery weather : the harrowing 
does not hurt the carrot plants, but, on the contrary, does 
them much ſervice, by bringing freſh earth to them, as well 
as killing the weeds. | 

About three weeks after harrowing, in caſe it has not 
perfectly cleared the ground of weeds, or in caſe new weeds 
come up, Mr. Billing hoes the carrots a ſecond time, which 


from all the obſervations he has made ſince he firſt begun | colts about four or five ſhillings per acre, as the ground is 
the cultivation, that whether the wheat ſtubble be, as it is | more or leſs foul : and after this, if there ſtill remain any 
called in Norfolk, flat work, or in ridges, or the carrots | weeds, which will be the caſe if much rain falls during 


are to be ſown after clover or rye-graſs, the land cannut be the time of the ſecond hoeing, a ſecond harrowing is be- 
ploughed too early; fo that the froſt and ſnow may have | ſtowed. | 


their full effect in mellowing the ground for the reception 


Where the weather has been favourable, and thoſe em- 


of ſo ſmall a ſeed; and this is the more neceſſary to be at- ployed in hoeing have done their duty, the carrots once hoed 


tended to, ihe ſtiffer and tougher the ſoil ſhall chance to be. and harrowed have been as clean as thoſe on which two hoe- 
The land that had been turnips he let alone till the end ings, and as many harrowings have been beſtowed, 


of Januaty, or beginning of February, thinking this time | 


r. Billing next proceeds to inform us of the ſucceſs he 


enough, becauſe the earth was thoroughly cleaned by the | had in the year 1763, on the ſeveral parcels of ground al- 
cultivation and ſummer hoeing neceſſary for the crop of | ready deſcribed. His carrots proved beſt on the piece of 


turnips. 


two acres and a half that had been wheat, not dunged for 


Of the thirteen acres of wheat ſtubble, fix were dunged | the crop of wheat, but dunged for the crop of carrots, and 


[ 
for wheat, but not for carrots; four and a half not dunged 


at all; and two and a half for the carrot crop only. The 
clover land was dunged for the carrots : and of the ſeven- 


teen acres that had been turnips in 1762, part had been 


tathed for the turnips, that is, where ſheep had been folded; 


and tne whole crop of turnips was fed off by ſheep and 
neat cattle. 


Four pounds of ſced on an acre is ſufficient : but as the 
ſced is very (mall, light, and hard to ſeparate and diſperſe 


equally on the ground, he was at firſt a good deal puzzled 
how to overcome this difficulty; and though he was ad- 
viſed to make uſe of a mixture of ſand, he did not find it 
anſwer, becauſe the weight of the ſand carried it all to the 


bottom of the ſeed cot: he ſows it therefore now unmixed, 


as they do turnips, atter having forced it through a fine 
chaff · ſieve by rubbing. 


It will be three weeks, after ſowing, and ſometimes 
longer, before the carrots appear: this is the principal ad- 


vantage, beudes the difference of expence, the turnips have 
over them, for the latter are not ſown till about Midſummer, 
and coming quicker to the hoc, get the better of the weeds 


on the half acre clover ſtubble dunged for the carrots. 

Many of the carrots out of both pieces meaſured two 
feet in hat thoſe on the former from twelve to four- 
teen inches in circumference at the upper end, and thoſe 
of the latter from twelve to ſixteen ; a difference of bulk 
owing, perhaps, both to the different ſoils, and the effect 
of former crops. * 

On the two acres and a half Mr. Billing computes he had 
from twenty-two to twenty-four loads per acre, and about 
fifty-five, or fifty · ſix cart-loads on the whole : the half ac 
on clover ſtubb'e produced about twelve loads; the 5 
acres and a half dunged for wheat, but not for carrots, pro- 
duced from eighteen to twenty cart-loads per acre, and in 
the whole about one hundred and four loads; the four 
acres not dunged for either wheat or catrots, produced 
from twelve or fourteen loads per acre, and in the whols 
fifty-two loads. z 

He had but an indifferent crop of turnips the ſucceeding 
year, on the ſeventeen acre piece, but had from ſixteen to 
eighteen cart-loads per acre of carrots on fourteen acres 
of it, but a very poor crop on the three remaining acres ; ſo 


that 


which he had tried them. 
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that he computes he might have on the ſeventeen acres | 


after turnips not quite two hundred and ſeventy loads, 
which make, with the former, about five hundred and ten 
loads of carrots, equal in uſe and effect to near one thou- 
ſand loads of turnips, or three hundred loads of hay, as ex- 
perience has convinced him from the various methods in 

Mr. Billing thinks it is not improbable chat he might be- 
ſides loſe five or ſix loads, which the poor people took, in- 
ſtead of a ſingle load they might have ſtole, had the land 
been cropped with turnips ; but this loſs will be evidently 
much lightened, ſhould the growth of carrots become ge- 
neral in the country. 

The beſt method of drawing the carrots is with a four 
tined fork, with which a man breaks the ground fix or 
eight inches deep, very carefully without injuring the car- 
rots ; and is followed by a little boy, who gathers the car- 
rots, and throws them in heaps. 

Our farmer began to draw his carrots for uſe about three 
weeks after Michaelmas; but as the cattle he intended to 
feed on them had never been uſed to ſo hard food, he 
thought it beſt to give them, at the ſame time, both cab- 
bages and e let they ſhould ſuffer by a diſtaſte at the 
beginning. 

He had about forty load of cabbages growing on one 
half acre, equal in uſe, as appeared on trial, to about ſe- 
venteen or eightcen loads of carrots. He obſerved, that 
cattle of every ſort naturally eat the cabbages as readily as 
they would have done turnips ; and ſoon after having gra- 
dually learnt to eat carrots, began to prefer them. Both 
the cabbages and carrots, and afterwards the latter with 
turnips, were brought from a place where they grew, to a 
paiture cloſe; and, without any other preparation than 
ſhaking off the dirt, they were diſperſed on the ground for 
the cattle to feed on promiſcuoully, 

From the experience Mr. Billing has had in fattening 
cattle on turnips in houſes or ſtalls, he is perſuaded that 
by this means the carrots might have been made to go a 
great deal further ; but beſides the great trouble attending 
this method, eſpecially if the number of beaſts be great, 
and the hazard of beaſts foundering in the way to London, 
an accident that often happens to itall-fed cattle, and that 
the benefit of their ſtale is loſt to the ground, he is con- 
vinced the beef is not ſo good, though perhaps more ſightly. 

The firſt flock he began to feed in this manner conſiſted 
of twelve neat beaſts, and forty-nine ſhearing weathers, or 
thoſe not quite two years old : ten of the former were 
Norfolk bred ſteers, and began to feed on the firſt car- 
rots he drew: at the ſame time he put on a cow, and a 
heifer 'three years old. At old Martinmas, Mr. Billing 
bought ſeventeen Scatch bullocks, which, with a cow from 
his dairy, made up the number thirty ; and ſoon after he 
increaſed this number to thirty-three, by adding three more 
from his dairy, | 

It is, however, to be obſerved, that when the cabbages 
were ſpent, he allowed a load of turnips each day for ſome 
time for this flock of cattle, which, with three loads of car- 
rots, was a ſufficient proviſion for them. This enabled him 
to determine, that one load of carrots is nearly equal to 
two of N ; for if the cattle had been fed on turnips 
only, it would bave coſt him little leſs than ſeven loads, 
computing on the experience of many years fattening cat- 
tle with turnips; yet he declares he never knew cattle 
thrive faſter. | 

Nine of the ſteers wers fold fat in Smithfield on the ſe- 
venteenth of. February, and weighed about forty Norfolk 
ſtone, that is, ſeventy London ſtone, each. Another ſteer 
and cow were killed in the country, the latter at Weaſan- 
ham town, and which died very fat, about the ſame time: 


the Scotch were ſold at St. Ives about the beginning of 


May: the ſteers ſold in Smithfield for about ſeven pounds 
teen ſhillings each. 
Our farmer being told the market was then low there, 
old all the Scotch, except one, at St. Ives, where they 
fetched him about ſeven guineas each. 
The former coſt about four pounds ten ſhillings each; 
the latter three pounds fifteen, The other Scotch he ſent 
to London, where, though it weighed but a little above 
ſixty ſtone, it ſold for eight pounds, and was ſaid to be ſome 
of the fatteſt beef killed in London that winter, as Mr. 
Billing was informed by Mr. Brownſworth the ſaleſman : 


| the others were not inferior. 


The forty-eight weathers were ſold at St. Ives in the 
month of May, at about fiftcen ſhillings each, 


Theſe thirty-three beaſts, and forty-eight ſheep, brought 
Mr. Billing, according to his computation, about one hun . 
dred and twenty pounds profit; out of which deducting 
one tenth for the ſhare the cabbages and turnips had in 
fattening them, which is rather too much, eſpecially as the 
cattle ſoon began to leave the turnips, there remains one 
hundred and eight pounds to be carried to the account of 
the carrots. 

The large quantity of carrots our induſtrious farmer had 
growing gave him alſo an opportunity of trying their uſe 
in feeding dairy cows, ſheep, horſes, and hogs. 

In the month of April he found he ſhould have nine or 

ten acres to ſpare, beyond what is neceſſary to complete 
the fattening his bullocks. This happened too at a time 
when his turnips, as well as thoſe of his neighbours, be- 
gan to decay, and enabled him to ſupply that defect, to 
which the Norfolk farmers are very ſubject in the ſpring of 
the year, and which no method of managing their turnips 
ever exempted them from, when the weather is wet and 
froſty by turns ; and from this decay the carrots ſeem pro- 
teſted by their hardineſs. From this time he fed his whole 
dairy of thirty-five cows, and his flock of twenty-one ſcore 
of ſheep, on carrots. 

At the ſame time he thought of a method of getting the 
carrots out of the ground with more eaſe and expedition 
than he had done before, which was cf great uſe when he 
had other occaſions for his fervants; beſides which it alſo 
prepared the land better for the enſuing crop. 

They were ploughed up with a narrow-ſhared wheel 
plough ; going flow, the ſhare opened the earth, and cut 
very few of the carrots ; thoſe few being only ſuch as 
chanced to meet the very point of the ſhare. 

The plat or earth-board, turned moſt of the carrots out 
of the ground, and, by harrowing afterwards, were moſt 
of them quite cleared from the earth. Though the roots 
extended a good way in the ground, and below the pan, 
he did not think it neceſlary to plough ſo deep, and con- 
ſequently the land ſuffered no damage which otherwiſe it 
might have done, as ſome few of the carrots inſtead of 
being turned out, were buried: it is alſo neceſſary to 
plough the land and harrow it a ſecond time; but though 
this ſhould be at an interval of a month, the buried roots 
will take no harm. | 

Mr. Billing turned his dairy cows and flock of ſheep on 
this land after the ploughing, without any further trouble 
or preparation, and had all the reaſon in the world to be 
pleaſed with the event; both took readily to eating the 
carrots, though he thinks the cows more ſo than the 
ſheep. | 

The former not only gave more milk than is uſual at 
that time of the year, but many continued to give milk, 
which would with ſuch turnips as he had then to give 
them, have been nearly dry. The butter made was like- 
wiſe much better than that of turnips ; and both ſheep and 
lambs did much better than he ever remembers them to 
have done at this ſeaſon of the year : beſides this, the land 
was evidently very much improved from the ſtale of the 
cattle, of which he plainly perceived the benefit in the 
enſuing crop. 

It is proper to obſerve, that in this method, ſome few 
of the carrots continued buried, even after a ſecond 
ploughing; but theſe were turned out upon a third plough- 
ing, when barley was ſown, and were clean eaten up by a 
flock of ſheep, without any injury to the new ſown barley. 

In this manner the cows and ſheep were fed for three 
weeks, which Mr. Billing values at about twenty pounds; 
and, conſidering how he might have ſuffered, had he 
wanted turnips, and not been able to ſupply that want 
with carrots, he thinks, he might value his feed at a great 
deal more. 

In November 1763, he began to feed ſixteen horſes, 
which did all his farming work, with carrots : they had 
neither hay nor corn, except his team that carried his corn 
to Brancaſter, a ſea-port, at fifteen miles diſtance : to 
this team he allowed a buſhel of oats a day : the reſt had 
nothing beſides carrots, except peaſe-{traw and chaff, 
until the ſowing barley. In April he increaſed their work 
ſo much, that be thought it neceſſary to give them a few 
oats; but they continued to ſubſiſt chiefly on carrots, until 
they were turned to graſs, the latter end of May. 

Mr. Billing declaces he never knew his horſes in better 
order or do their work better; and they were ſo fond of 
carrots, that he frequently found, that when the team 
3 before was ſo fatigued, that they refuſed go eat 
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8 corn, they would eat it when mixed with the carrots 
hopped. | | 
It pp! be proper to obſerve, that he always chopped 
of the heads and tails of the carrots he gaves his horſes, 
and ſometimes gave them another cut. '1 hough he could 
not find it was neceſſary, he maſhed them alſo for his horſes, 
none of which trouble he found at all requiſite or even 
uſeful for other beaſts : the gathering and removing the 
carrots, and diſperſing them — the paſture - land where 
hefey ps cattle, were ſufficient. | B04: 

Mr. Billing gave the ſixteen horſes two loads of carrots 
every week; ard theſe two loads, he computes, ſaved 
him more than a load of hay; which, at twenty-five ſhill- 
ings a load, amounted to thirty-five pounds. 

To this might be added, the benefit received by the ſwine, 
to which he threw all the tops and tails of the carrots uſed 
for the horſes ; and they throve exceedingly, and were ſo 
fond of them that he never could find that any dirt 
which might ſtick to them, prevented their eating them : 
but as the principal part of the food of the ſwine was mil k 
at firſt, and afterwards peaſe, our farmer has not ſet any 
value on this part of his profit: the total of what he has 
eſtimated is on che other articles, amounting to one hun- 
dred and fixty-three pounds. | 

Of the thirty acres and a half, four were ſown in the 
year 1764, with oats, all the reſt with barley: the four 
acres were part of the land where he ploughed up the 
carrots 3 the reſt of this piece was ſown with barley ; both | 
produced a prodigious crop, not leſs than three Ca of 
corn in the ſtraw, per acre : on the reſt of the land his 
crop was leſs bulky, and ſhorter, yet very good, perhaps 
not leſs in the quantity of grain than the other. And 
here it may not be improper to mention, that when in a 
former year, he had ſown the two ends of a large cloſe 
with carrots, without dungy and the middle with turnips, 
for which the land was well dunged, yet, when the whole 
encloſure was, the next year, ſown with barley, that after 
the carrots was the beſt, | 

Another recommendation of carrots is, that our intel. 
ligent farmer finds them a more certain crop, both for 

owth and duration, than turnips : the latter are exceed- 
- ingly apt to fail, as well as rot, towards the ſpring, when 
moſt wanted. Perhaps the former is, in ſome mea- 
ſure, owing to the lands in Norfolk being, as the farmers 
expreſs it, [arfeited with turnips, to which they have been 
fo long accuſtomed. But however this be, there are 
many reaſons for chuſing both, that if one fail, we may 
rely, for ſo neceſſary a winter proviſion, on the other, 
| This candid farmer thinks he ought not, however, to 
conceal, that at the firſt beginning of a new fort of huſ- 
bandry, many difficulties ſtand in the way: the expence 
is very heavy, much beyond the expence of turnips, and 
is, perhaps, increaſed by the aukwardneſs of labouring 
men and ſervants, who are both ignorant and perverſe 
about moſt new employments : beſides this, the cleaning 
of carrots from weeds is much more neceſſary than of 
turnips, and yet goes on much flower, ſo as ſometimes 
hardly to be compleated : and, moreover, if a long con- 
tinued froſt ſhould happen, it will be very difficult to get 
carrots out uf the ground (indeed the turnips in this caſe 
are apt to ſpoil ;) but this inconvenience may, in ſome 
meaſure, be prevented, by drawing the carrots before the 
froſt ; though this will be attended with difficulty when 
the quantity amounts to fifty or a hundred loads. 

Such is the account given by Mr. Billing, with regard 
to the culture and uſe of carrots, for the feeding of cattle. 
And as theſe experiments were made ſo much at large, 
the farmer may, without heſitation, adopt this method; 
and if his ſoil is adapted to the growth of carrots, he need 
not doubt of greatly increaſing his annual profit. That 
they are wholeſome feed for cttle has been long known: 
but that ſuch advantages reſulted from their uſe as Mr. 
Billing relates, few farmers could have imagined. 

Ihe advantage reſulting from carrots is pretty fully ſet 
forth in this experiment, but would have been ſtill more 
obvious had Mr. Billing aſcertained the weight of his loads 
of carrots, and other vegetables made uſe of. 
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Carrots are alſo very uſeful for feeding hogs, as appears | 


from Mr. Young's experiments on that ſubje&, one of 
which may be proper to inſert here. 

In January 1766, ſays he, I drew from the herd ten 
hops, 9 equal in ſize as poſſible, and weighed them alive 
in ye lets. 
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tone. _ buſhels, ſtone. 56 
N* k. weighed 13 4 eat of peaſe 16 weighed 27 

2. 12 6 pollard 80 27 9 

3. | 13 O buckwheat 2 29 13 

4. 12 11 pototoes 2 "3 7 

5. 13 1 carrots 49 31 © 


Ns 1. was fatted with white-peaſe, that weighed 66 
pounds per buſhel, the price 11. 10s. a quarter. 
2. with pollard, weighed 22 pounds per buſhel, the 
price nine-pence per buſhel, _. 
3. with buck-wheat, weighed 47 pounds per buſhel, 
price 28. 3d. per buſhel. | 
4. with boiled potatoes, weighed 54 pounds per 
| buſhel, price 28. per buſhel. 
5. with boiled carrots, weighed 55 pounds per 
buſhel, raw, price 18. id, per bulhel, 3 


te T thought it beſt to fix on a given ſum, as proper to fat 
each hog. The people I conſulted with were of opinion, 
that eight buſhels of white peaſe were neceſſary to fat one 
ſuch hog well. This I accordingly fixed on as my cri- 


terion. The account of the expence therefore ſtands 
thus : 
| E 8. . 
Ne 1. Peafe 16 buſhels value; Lo” '< 
2. Pollard 80 buſhels. . 
3. Buck-wheat 27 buſhels 19 9 
4. Potatoes 28 buſhels, 21. 16. 2:00 
Labour and coals 5. 
5. Carrots 49 buſhels, 21. 13s. 2d. F'.S* 0 


Labour and coals, 6s. 10d. 
Each lot was weighed as ſoon as the food was done. The 
reſult was as appears above in the third column. 


« It is evident, ſays Mr. Young, from this experiment, 
that carrots boiled are ſuperior to any other food, I did 
not expect that potatoes would be ſo much inferior : but 
I have found from divers other trials ſince, that it is 
requiſite to mix the meal of ſome kind of corn with 
them. Pollard in this trial, as in the laſt, is ſuperior to 

aſe,” 1 
*" The ſuperiority of carrots over potatoes in this expe- 
riment, does not conſiſt in their being more feeding than 
potatoes : for 28 buſhels of potatoes advanced the weight 
of the hogs, lot No. 4, 12 ſtone and hve pounds; whereas 
49 pounds of potatoes, the weight of the carrots made 
uſe of by lot No. 5, would have advanced them 21 ſtone 
5 pounds, and the carrots advanced them but 18 ſtone. 
The reaſon of the carrots appearing ſuperior in the expe- 
riments, is on account of the price, the carrots being 
rated at only half the value of the potatoes per buſhel ; a 
diſparity that ſeems too great to hold 2 for po- 
tatoes may be cultivated more extenſively than carrots 
can be, as they require a more particular ſoil than po- 
tatoes ; and the expence of cultivating them 1s greater than 
that of potatoes, particularly in the articles of hoeing, 
and taking up e to Mr. Billing's experiment. 

It appears likewiſe from other experiments, that as 
weighty a crop of otatoes, or nearly ſo, may be raiſed 
upon an acre of land, as of carrots ; and in that light the 
potatoes will go fartheſt in feeding hogs, which, will be a 
principal conſideration with farmers, who have the option 
of railing either of theſe crops. Upon the whole, both 
theſe roots are highly valuable to farmers for the purpoſe 
of feeding hogs, as ny are for feeding various kinds of 
cattle; in which reſpect, indeed carrots appear to be the 
moſt univerſal. 

Wild CaRRoT, Bird's-ne/t, or 3 the name 
of a biennial weed common in paſture grounds. It greatly 
reſembles the cultivated carrot, of which indeed it is only 
a ſpecies. The wild fort however differs from the cul- 
tivated in its roots, which are ſmall and ſticky. In both 
ſorts, after they have done flowering, the umbels contract 
themſelves into the ſhape of a bird's neſt. 

Carrots are very hearty and nouriſhing food for all ſorts 
of cattle, and very proper to feed or fatten them. They 
cannot, however, be brought into ſo general uſe, as ſome 
other roots, ſuch as potatoes, turnips, or as cabbages; un- 
leſs they could be cultivated in ſtrong land, which hitherto 
has been ſuppoſed improper for them ; becauſe their late- 
ral roots are fo very lender and weak, that they eannot 
ſpread or penetrate into ſtrong land. The ſandy ſoils are 
ſome of them rich, and ſuch are found to be very proper for 

F CAarrote, 
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vitrots. Vet ſtong land is generally richer than ſands, | 
and not only conſiſts of more minute parts than ſandy 
land, but is capable of a higher degree of fertilization, 
with the affiſtance of govd tillage and manure. The 
only difficulty here is; by what means ſtrong lands can 
be kept open, and in fine tilth, while the carrots are 


| prowing in it; for in „ . to the preparation of the 


and, before the carrot ſeed is ſown upon it, that it may be 
done by deep ploughing, and bringing the land into fine 
tilth for the reception of the ſeed. Gardeners do; indeed, 
raiſe carrots upon different ſorts of land, ſtrong as well 
as light; but they do not deſire their carrots to grow large, 
and for that reaſon they ſow the ſeed thick, and allow their 
carrots to ſtand cloſe upon the ground, not uſually more 
than eight or ten inches diſtant from each other. They 
likewiſe cultivate their ground well, and deep; manure 
it highly, and give it ſeveral hand hoeings, which deſtroys 
the weeds, and looſen and improve the ſurface of the land: 
'Theſe operations are expenſive, but are notwichſtanding ne- 
ceflary ; and as we ſhall ſhew, will, with ſome variation, 
be very profitable to farmers, even in large concerns. A 
valuable inſtance of this we have in Mr. Baker's report to 
the Dublin Society, for the year 1771. 

In 1769, and 1770, he laid a large quantity of manure 
upon the head lands of one of his fields, ploughed them 
well and mixed the manure with the land, and then car- 
ried off all the ſtaple thus mixed, and ſpread it on a field 
for a dreſſing, the under ſtratum of this ground was a 
ſtrong poor earth, upon which he had a mind to ſow 
carrot ſeeds ſor an experiment. 

« I intended, ſays he, to ſow the carrot ſeed in March, 
but the extreme drought and huſky winds, which we had 
all the ſpring of this year 1771, prevented my getting the 
ground into that fine order, which I conceive to be ne- 
ceſſary for the reception of carrot ſeed, At beſt, no one 
will conceive this ground to be well adapted to carrots, 
after having taken away the natural ſtaple. But I was 
inclined to try them upon my land, with an hope that if 
I ſucceeded here, I might have expectations upon ſome 
other field of the farm ; and accordingly have determined 
upon a field of four acres for this purpoſe, which I ſhall 
prepare as faſt as I can. 

« As I could not ſow the ſeed, for the experiment now 
before us, when I intended, I rubbed a pound of it ig 
about half a buſhel of fine riddled mould, and kept it there 
three weeks, with an hope that the ſeed would be ſome- 
what forwarded, thereby to make it vegetate the ſooner, 
and to-break its natural coheſion, which renders it ve 
difficult to ſow : accordingly when I came to ſow it, 1 
_ a good deal ſwelled, and the adheſion very much 
abated.” 

{ The hairs on the borders of this ſeed occaſion it to 
adhere ſo cloſely, that it is impracticable to ſow it even 
till theſe hairs are rubbed off; which if not done before 
the ſeed is mixed with mould, by which it is ſwelled and 
ſoftened, it cannot be well rubbed afterwards to get off 
the hairs without damaging the ſeed ; for which reaſon, 
the beſt way is to get off the hairs at firſt, by rubbing the 
ſeed once or twice through a fine wire ſieve. A ſeed(- 
man, who can ſow turnip-ſeed well can ſow carrot ſeed 
even and alone, when thus prepared, much evener than 
can be done when mixed with earth, ſand &c. becauſe 
ſuch mixtures being of a different fpecific gravity from 
the carrot- ſeed, they fall upon the ground unequally ; by 
which the feed is unavoidably ſown in patches too thick, 
in ſome parts, and in other too thin as happened in this 
caſe ; though the quantity of ſeed one pound to eighteen 
perches, (the quantity of land of this experiment) was 
more than ſufficient to have fown it all very thick. ] 

On the 20th of April we had gentle rain; the 21ſt and 
22d light ſhowers : I cauſed the ground to be three times 
ploughed and harrowed without intermiſſion, On the 22d 
of April I had the ſeed ſown, and buſh-harrowed the 
ground : after,the ſecond ploughing T drew out twenty- 


one horſe-cart-loads of dung, ſpread it over the ground 
and ploughed it in. Ow 
I 
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of the carrots, but to no purpoſe for a long time: at 
length I imagined they were coming up very thick; but 
behold what I took for carrots proved to be what the 12. 
bourers call dog-fermel ; a weed which excoriates ard in- 
flames their ſkins in harveſt where it touches. It appears 
to be a fort of ſingle, or wild chamomile ; however, at 
laſt ſome carrots were diſtinguiſhable enough; but the 
long continuance of dry weather prevented their goin 
on with any vigour and therefore; not diſtinguiſhab e 
enough to venture the hoe among them ; and that more 

« However, on the 28th of June I began to hoe them; 
for the weeds were ſo immenſely thick that the few car- 
rots which were diſtinguiſhable, were almoſt loſt. 

The hoe we began with was a very light four inch hoe: 
in a moment I faw from the dryneſs and hardneſs of the 
ground, and multiplicity of the weeds, many with ſtron 
roots, that this inſtrument would never do; and the clods 
were ſo hard as to kick them about in ſpite of the man's 
greateſt care, and by which miſchief was unavoidable. I 
inſtantly ordered an hoe to be made with a bevel edge 
under, and flat above; a little like an adze, two pounds 
and a half weight, well ſteeled and tempered like an axe; 
with an hammer over the eye to break the clods. It was 
pleaſing to fee with what facility he cut up the weeds 
with ſafety to the carrots ; the weight and ſharpneſs of 
the inſtrument, added to its particular ſet and bevel 
edge, gave it a power which no arm could have given to 

er. * 

Tbe continuation of dry weather ſoon parched up 
the weeds, and the carrots looked very pert in a few days ; 
but vaſtly too thick on one ſide of the ground, and abun- 
dantly too thin on the other, wholly from unequal ſow- 
ing. 

« The rain we had on the gth of July, and again ſome 
days after towards the 19th gave new vigour to the carrots ; 
and where they were not very thick, they were of a fine 


black green, but a new creation of weeds alſo appeared. On 


the 23d of July the carrots were hoed again, thinned, and 
ſet out as near as could be a foot aſunder: ſome of them 


were pulled up, moſt of them ꝙ and 10 inches long, quite 
ſtrait, but a little indented in their ſides, and about as thick 
as my thumb: their being indented I attribute to the ex- 


treme hardneſs of the ground from the dry weather. The 
2.5th, 26th, and 27th, rain ſtopped the hoeing : on the 29th 
the hoer proceeded again ; the rain ſtopped him again, and 
he did not finiſh this ſecond hoeing until the ſecond of Au- 
guſt : he was four days at it, which came to three ſhillings 
and four pence, | 

« Auguſt 20th he began to hoe them again the third and 
laſt time; when I had the mortification to ſee great damage 
had been done by ſtealing them: this hoeing took the man 
two days and a half at 10d. per day, amounts to 2s. 1d. 
They gue away at a out rate indeed ; and although my 
crop, from having choſen improper ground, hes. 
ing, and plunder, was not large ; yet I ſhall be encouraged 
by the attempt to proceed farther upon this farm in their 
culture, 

« On the 8th of November I had the crop dug with 
three 45 forks, the common forks I found too weak 
for this uſe : when the carrots were brought home, I 
had them topped and pointed, and all the particles of 
dirt rubbed off, and then weighed ; they weiged one 
ton thirteen hundred and a half; the tops and points weigh- 
ed ten hundred an a half. 

« It was a great pleaſure to me in the ſequel of this ex- 
periment, to find that I had many carrots after being trim- 
med, that weighed two pounds and three quarters: I weigh- 
ed ſeveral, and I am confident there were hundreds of the 
ſame ſize. This fact is a great encouragement, ſince car- 
rots of two pounds each, at a foot aſunder, will afford 63 


tons an acres ; a produce that it is reafonable to imagine 
will bear almoſt any expence in culture. f 


“I ſhall now ſtate our whole expence, in order to aſcer- 


tain what theſe carrots coſt per hundred weight, 


«] frequently looked to ſee if there was any appearanct . 


Fg 


particularly, as I have not an experienced and expert hoer. | 
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April a2. To plonghing three times as deep as poſlible, = - = 0 1 2b "*. 
I 'To ſowing and buſh-harrowing three times, - - - 0 x 0 0 0 

To drawing out 20 loads of dung, (fay 320 loads peracre) © 1 10 1 s 8 

To ſeed at 10d, — yay EGS oo. 0 ow wo oO 0 10. 0 7 6 

June 28. To hand-hoeing the firſt tim 00 3 14 1 
uly 23. To ſecond hoein - - - - - —T——⁵ 0 3 4 3; 16 0% 

Auguſt 20. To third hoeing,, - = = = - + = 00 4 tx oa 18 < 

September 29, To one year's rent of 18 perches, at 188. per acre, - = 0 2 os 5 

November 9, To digging and bringing home, - = - - 0 7 £ 3 7. 10 
, ꝗ— — 

| Fel Total for culture, „ 11 19 19 
November 11. To trimming, weighing, and putting u- a a 7 3 14 71 
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By 10 C. of tops and points, at half the value of ſtraw, i. e. 44d. per C. which I believe. 


they were worth for the cattle and ſwine, 
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Thus we ſee that theſe carrots coſt me 11. 6s. 624. | ing would not have coſt above one third of that ſum- 
which, according to our produce of 331 C. is per C. d. and leſs than half the ſeed ſown here would be ſufficient to 


If in the judgment of the reader the tops aud points ſhould | drill. | 


not be valued at any thing, which I own in my eſtimation 
would not be juſt in ſuch an enquiry as this, in that caſe, the 
carrots coſt 11 4d. per hundred weight, 


« Mr. Tong his general eſtimates of the value of 
t 


carrots, values them from 12 to 14 pence per buſhel ; and 
I collect from his writings that a buſhel is about half an 


But as a good depth of mould is a material conſideration 
in the culture of carrots, it is much better to drill the ſeed 
upon the ridges than upon level ground: I have found u 
on trial that excellent carrots may be raiſed upon a ſtros g 
loam, ploughed into three feet ridges, one row upon each 
ridge horſe-hoed ; but ridges about four feet broad are 


hundred. Now, if this valuation ſhall hold good in the gene- | better; for they may be trench-hoed, or to the depth of to 


ral application of them for horſes, horned catzle, and ſwine, 
even at the price they coſt me-per hundred in this 7 firſt 
attempt upon this farm, wy ſurely muſt be a crop of very 
noble profit: however, as I believe we are not yet arrived 
to that exceſs of price for meat which I hear prevails in 
England, ſince I left that kingdom; in our culture of car- 
rots we cannot expect to make ſo much of them as Mr. 
Young's experience has afforded in England : but ſuppoſe 
with us they ſhould be found worth twenty ſhillings a ton, 
the experiment now laid before the reader, even in that caſe, 
ſhews a profit which is very inviting. 

« The produce in this experiment I conſider not half 
a crop, - owing to late ſowing, long drought, improper 
ground, imperfect hoeing, irregular ſowing, * one ſide 
of the ground had only here and there one) and the hand of 
violence; and yet the produce coſt, including all charges, 
only 16s. 3d. a ton. This fact I have pleaſure in laying be- 
fore the public, becauſe it is an important one, 

« As to the application of the preſent crop, my quantity 
was inſufficient to do any thing with accuracy : I ſhall 
only obſerve, that they have been conſumed by the ſwine 
in the houſe ; where they are greatly preſerred to any 
garden carrots, on account of their extraordinary ſweet- 
nels, 

« We ſee, that including every article of the charge, 
that in the commencement of the carrot huſbandry upon 
a farm, an Iriſh acre of carrots, according to the charges 
incurred upon the experiment hefore us, will coſt about fix⸗ 
teen pounds, (nearly ten pounds per Engliſh acre) I own a 
formidable ſum ; but if the crop ſhall be worth from twen- 
ty to ſixty pounds, the expence is ſurely well laid out. 


Ton, C. qr. 

Our acreable produce of clean trimmed | 
"carrots wass Ws Se 
Of tops and point C30 


It appears from this experiment, that carrots will thrive 
well in ſtrong land, if properly prepared for them; a circum- 
ſtance of great importance to farmers, as they may obtain 
good crops of tis valuable root on moſt forts of land, 
whether ſtrong or light, provided the land is dry, or free from 

rings. 

The culture of theſe carrots was very expenſive, par- 


ticularly the hand-hoeing, which colt zl. 168. 10d, though 


only about half the land was planted ; and is at the 
rate of near 28. 8d. per acre for hand hoeing ; whereas nad 
theſe carrots been drilled in rows a foot aſunder, the hoe- 


twenty- nine tons per 


; furrows ; by which it was obvious the carrots will grow ta 
a great ſize, much larger than they can be advanced to b 


hand-hoeing, and upon level ground, and, which are mate- 
rial conſiderations, at a leſs expence, and the land more im- 
proved than by any other method of culture; Many of 
Mr. Baker's carrots were two pounds and three quarters 
each; and if upon four feet. ridges, and fix inches diſtant 
in the rows, this is two carrots. upon every four ſquare, feet 
of ground, which weighing three pounds each, is above 
Eoglith acre. 

That this eſtimate is a very moderate one, may ap 
from what Mr. Young relates, „that from light ſand 
loam, or rather abſolute ſand, ſo looſe that a ſhovel wi 
very little force would penetrate into it a yard deep, carrots 


were raiſed upon this ſoil, which when taken up in October, 


ſome of them were as large as the body of a quart bottle, 
very long and ſtraight z and they had often upon this land 
from twenty to twenty-four loads on an acre, each forty 
buſhels.” See the Farmer's Letters, p. 216. A buſhel of 
carrots weighs about half a hundred weight, or 56 pounds; 
ſo that theſe crops were from 20 to 24 tons of carrots upon 
an acre, a very valuable crop obtained by hand-hoeing. It 
is a Circumſtance of great encouragement to farmers to cul- 
tivate carrots, conſidering that they may obtain as large 
crops of them upon poor ſtrong land, as from ſuch rich 
ſand as Mr. Young mentions here; and that even greater 
crops may be had from ordinary land, and at a leſs expence 
by the horſe-hoeing culture. | 2 
The whole expence of this culture, viz. horſe and hand- 
hoeing, will not amount to half the coſt of hand-hoeing 
in Mr. Baker's method; with this further advantage, that 
by deep ploughing the earth from one ſide of the rows, 
the carrots may be drawn up eaſily with a fork, or even 
by hand, at a very ſmall expence; and one pound of ſeed 
is more than ſufficient to drill an acre; for by ſome trials I 
found that a pound of carrot ſeed rough, (or before the hairs 
were rubbed off) evenly ſown broad-cait will furniſh full 
lixty ſeeds to every ſquare yard of land. If therefore this ſeed is 
drilled upon four feet ridges, a ſingle row upon each ridge, 
every two feet and three inches length of the ridge con- 
tains a yard ſquare of ground, upon which 60 ſeeds being 
drilled, they will not lie quite half ag inch in the row ; and 
every ſix inches length of row will have 13 ſeeds in it, and 
only one carrot is necellaty in 6 inches tv produce the 
above crop. | : 
Carrots are of ſingular iſe to farmers, being very nou- 
riſhing food for all forts of cattle, which are all fond af 
them. In Mr. Billing's experiment upon carrots, he takes 


. notice 
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ſupport, labour, or profit. Indeed, he ſays that caſt-off coach- 
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notice that in feeding his cattle with them, he found that 
two loads of carrots went nearly as far in _— them as 
three loads of turneps ; and they are not only a ſurer crop, 
and liable to fewer accidents, but alſo more proper to be 
ſtored for feeding cattle in winter and ſpring than turnps 
but the tufnips do not occupy the land fo long: 

Mr. Marſhall recommends 6 or 8 i of carrot-ſeed to be 
ſcatteredon an acre, in flutes, a foot apart, and two or three 
inches deep ;; covering the ſeed in fuch a manner as to leave 
obvious traces of the rows. This will give an opportuni- 
ty of keeping down the interval weeds with the double 
hand-hoe, before the carrots come up. As ſoon as the 
plants are diſtinguiſhable, hand-weed the rows, and continue 


to hoe the intervals. 


CAR-=SICE, a term uſed in ſome of the northern coun- 
ties to ſignify the cart-rut, or gutter, made by the wheel of 
a cart or waggon. : 

CART, a vehicle mounted upon two wheels, and drawn 

one or more horſes. + n 92 
The chief difficulty in the conſtruction of wheel-car- 
ages, conliſts.in properly adapting - the wheels and axle, 
which ought to be done in ſuch a manner, that the carriage 
may move with the leaſt force poſſible. See the article 
W AGGoN. 

The carts of Norfolk, Mr. Marſhall ſays, have a ſingula- 
rity pertaining to them. The ſhafts inſtead of being fixed 
hinge-wiſe to the axle, or to the bottom. of the cart, are 
2 continuation of the fide-pieces of the bottom itſelf : of 
courſe, the Norfolk carts do not tilt in the manner in which 
carts in general do. In ſetting on manure, a long-belly- 
band is made uſe of; ſo that the ſhafts riſe with the fore 
part of the cart ; the ſhaft-horſe being the only ſtay to its 
tilting up entirely, nor is this an uncommon circumſtance ; 
the Haff. horte, in this caſe remaining upon his hind-legs, 
until he be drawn down again by the fore-Horſes. This, 
to common obſervation, is an awkward and a barbarous cuſ- 
tom: yet it is not often that the ſhaft-horſe receives any 
injury from this practice. A broad ſoft belly-band, of leather 
or hemp, ought however to be uſed on this occaſion. The 
you . 2 which are frequently uſed are painful to the eye 
at leait. 

Marling, it is probable, brought it into uſe: as the wear 
and tear of carts in this rugged operation is endleſs ; the 
ſimpleſt, ſtrongeſt, and leaſt expenſive cart, has. of courſe 
been for ages, moſt uſed ; and it is probable that a more ſim- 
ple, a ſtronger, or a leſs expenſive cart, cannot be deviſed, 
than that _ deſcribed. Garin of a common ſtruction, of 
which thereare few now uſed, here, for particular purpoſes, 
are called tumbrels. 

CARTER. See SeRvANTS. 

- CART-HORSES, agreeable to Mr. Marſhall in his 


Minutes of Agriculture, are not equal to oxen, either in their 


horſes or ſaddie-horſes, if ſtrong, though ſlightly tamedpdo 
very well. If the work be light, they ſtep quicker ; and if 
not too 0% are preferable to heavy cart-horſes for whip- 
reins. Hotſes are ſubject to fret and bathe. themſelves with 
ſweat, while oxen ſeem unconcerned with the ſame labour, 
and chew their cud. The expence of their keep is conſi- 
derably above that of oxen ; viz. a team of horſes for four 
months coſt in keep between 25 and 30 pounds, while a 


GAP 


| the uſe of cart-horſes, that few will heſitate a moment which 
to purſue, In a political light, this management is ſtill 
more. eligible. Oxen, after they have fed the hungry, will 
— wadey become the firſt of human food. Horſes, after 
they have ate the food of the fatherleſs, become a nuiſance 
to the animal world; or, buried in a corner, lie a total loſs 
| to agriculture and to the community. bot | 

CART-LODGE, a ſmall out-houſe for ſheltering carts, 
waggons, &c, from the weather. 

armers ſhould be very careful to place their waggons, 

carts, &c. under proper ſhelter, when out of uſe, as they 
will laſt twice as long by this means, as they would if ex- 
| poſed in the yard to Ki weathers ; for as they are thus ſome. 
times wet, and ſometimes dry, they ſoon rot, and become 
unfit for uſe, . 

CART-LADDER, a kind of rack, placed occaſionally 
at the trail of a cart or waggon, to make it hold the larger 
quantity of hay, ſtraw, &c. 

CART-RAKE, the cart- track, or furrow made by the 
wheels of a cart or waggon. 

CART-RUT, the ſame with cart-rake. See the preced- 
ing article. | | 

CARTWRIGHT, a perſon whoſe buſineſs it is to 
make carts, waggons, &c. generally called a wheel- 


wright. | | 

CARUE, or KervuE, four: Thus to carue, fig- 
nifies to grow ſour; and is generally applied to cream. 

CARUNCLE the eye, the flelhy ſubſtance in the inner 
corner of a horſe's eye, next the noſe, 

CASINGS, or Cow-BLaKEs, dried cows dung, uſed in 
ſeveral parts for fuel. 

CAST, a flight of birds, inſets, &c. Thus a caſt of bees 
ſignifies a ſwarm or flight of bees, 

CATCH-LAND, a name, given to ſuch land as is not 
certainly known to which pariſh it belongs; and therefore 
the miniſter, who firſt gets the tithes of it, enjoys it for that 

ear. 

: CATERPILLAR, a general name for all inſets of 
the butterfly kind, while they continue in their rep- 
tile or worm ſtate. 'T hey are by ſome called cankers. 

It is well known, that all winged inſccts paſs through 
a reptile ſtate, before they arrive at perfection. I his 
great change from a worm to a fy, or butterfly, was for- 
merly eſteemed a real metamorphoſis, or change of one 
animal into another; but later diſcoveries have put it 
beyond all doubt, that the embrio butterfly, when all the 
lineaments of his parent, is contained within the external 
caſes, or coverings of the caterpillar. When the included 
animal has acquired a ſufficient degree of ſtrength, theſe 
coverings are thrown off, and it appears in its genuine 
form of a fly, or butterfly. It mult, however, be obſerved, 
that before the creature can free itſelf from theſe coverings, 
it muſt paſs through a ſtate of reſt, called by naturaliſts 
nymph, or 1 ſtate. 

Mr. Hitt obſerves, that there are two ſorts of cater- 
pillars, at leaſt thoſe of two colours, which feed upon 
fruit trees, the one black, and the other green. The 
black generally make their appearance in Much, if the 
ſeaſon be dry, upon the pear, apple, and ſeveral other 
trees. | 

Sometimes great numbers of them are contained in a 


team of oxen for the ſame ſpace of time only coſt about 
eight pounds. He has made a general remark, that what- 
ever horſes do, oxen can do temporally ; but whether they 
can work every day in the year, he could not determine. 
But he ſays that horſes dgept only on hay with oxen, cannot 
ſupport the fatigue of work ſo long as the oxen. He re- 
commends diſcoloured barley in preference to oats, and 
three-fourths of the fame quantity will be ſufficient to have 
the horſes improve upon it, and as the diſcoloured barley 
will fetch but the ſame price of oats there will be a ſaving 
of 25 per cent. Old cart-horſes are not worth their keep in 
winter, while they are at dry meat. For experience ſhews, 
that when once a cart-horſe begins to fail, whenever he is 
unable to give due maſtication to his dry food, it is better 


management to knock him on the head, than to waſte on 


him corn and hay. Mr. Marſhall then obſerves, that 80 
or 100 guinueas are required to purchaſe four horſes, which 
in ſic or ſeven years will be worn out and uſeleſs; whereas 
forty guineas will purchaſe the ſame number of oxen, which, 
after they have worked five or fix years, and have been kept 
at two-thirds the expence of horſes, will fetch as much or 
more than their firſt coſt. Indeed it is a management fo 


obviouſly eligible, and ſo glaringly preferable to that of 


ſort of kel, or web, and, if they are to be come at, ſhould 
be taken off ; for otherwiſe they will diſperſe themſelves 
to all parts of the tree, and there feed upon the bloſſoms, 
leaves, or their buds, before they are unfolded, After 
| they have lived ſome time in this aclive ſtate, they gene- 
rally conceal themſelves in a bunch of leaves, or in a ca- 
vity of the rind of a tree, where many of their eggs are 
hatched the ſame ſummer, and become very deſtructive. 
There is alſo reaſon to think, that ſome of their eggs are 
preſerved in thoſe places during the winter, as many of 
them, and ſome kindled or animated, have been found in 
old nail holes, and under pieces of dead bark, during the 
month of February, | 

The walls ſhould thergfore be well waſhed, and the 
dwarfs and ſtandard trees well dreſſed and cleanſed at thac 
ſeaſon, 

The green caterpillars, which may, perhaps, be the 
ſame with the former at their firſt appearance, till their 
colour is gradually changed by living wholly on green food, 
are never ſeen ſo early in the ſpring as the former; but are 
very prejudicial to both the young branches and fruit of 
the apricot, cherry, plumb, apple, pear, currant, gooſe- 


berry, &c. 
They 
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They are never ſeen in great numbers ether 
in a kel of web; but are generally found ſingle, wrapt 
up in the extremity of a ne- made branch of the above- 
mentioned trees, or in a bunch of bloſſoms of an apple, 

r, or cherry tree, and ſometimes on an apricot, with 
a leaf to cover them, Part of their bad 8 may be 
prevented on wall-trees, or dwarfs, whoſe branches are 
within reach. If they are at the extremity of a branch, 
it will appear in a round knob, and Hop 2 eat off 
the part they bad wrapt together, which ſpoils the branch 
the next year. When they have incloſed themſelves in a 
bunch of bloſſoms, or young fruit, then they prove very 
deſtructive, by generally eating into all they had joined 
together, which cauſes much fruit to drop off ſoon after, 
and others when they are more grown. 

Some of thoſe which are but ſlightly eat, will continue 
upon the tree till the time of gathering ; but they never 
make good fruit, being generally ill taſted, and many times 
have a white grub within them. 

When the caterpillars are firſt perceived upon the wall 
or dwarf trees, whether before or after they are wrapt up, 
a brine ſhould be prepared, and the trees ſwept all over 
with a bruſh or beſom dipt in it. This will deſtroy many 
of the inſects, by beating ſome off, and killing others. 
This work ſhould be often repeated, if there be a neceſ- 
ſity for it, as there generally is in dry ſeaſons. Perhaps a 
ſmall engine would be the propereſt and moſt effectual in- 
ſtrument for this work. 

But gentlemen, who have leiſure ſufficient, may eaſily 

reſerve their fruit-trees from the ravages of caterpil- 
Les by carefully inſpecting them every day in the ſpring ; 
for it will eaſily be ſeen when a bunch of blofſom-leaves, 
or young fruit, are joined together by a caterpillar ; and, 
on the firſt diſcovery, the leaves are to be ſeparated by 
the hand, and the caterpillars killed; this will fave a young 
branch or bunch of fruit, which would otherwiſe have been 
certainly deſtroyed. Whoever perſeveres in this work will 
never have much of their fruit deſtroyed by ſuch infects, 
which experience has ſufficiently demonſtrated to be more 
deſtructive to the fruit than any other cauſes that happen in 
the ſpring, though many will attribute the ſcarcity of fruit 
to blaſts or lightnings, or to the branches being ſun-burnt, 
which are the common conſtructions put upon the effects of 
theſe inſets. 

When ſtandard trees are properly ordered with cutting 
and dreſſing, they will not be much ſubject to be infected 
with caterpillars ; for by taking off the old rind, and clean- 
ing the cankered parts of thole trees, many of the inſects 
are deſtroyed, together with their eggs concealed in thoſe 
places; and by keeping the branches thin and open, they 
are more eaſily ſhaken off by the winds. Hitt on Fruit 
Trees, p. 205. | 

Caterpillars not only deſtroy the leaves and bloſſoms 
of fruit-trees, but they alſo deſtroy cabbages, and other 
productions of the garden; and are generally the effect of 
great drought. 

To prevent their numerous increaſe on trees, gather 
them M in winter, taking away the prickets, which cleave 
to the branches, and burn them; but if they get on cau- 
liflowers or cabbages, take ſome ſalt water, or ſtrong brine, 
and water the plants with it, and it will kill the inſects: 


the ſame effect may be produced by taking ſome of the ca- 


terpillars themſelves, bruiſing them with garlic, and infuſ- 
ing the mixture in water; or you may ſmoke them with 
whiſps of dry ſtraw in March, juſt as the bud begins to 
open. 

In the ſummer while they are yet young, when, either 
through the coldneſs of the night, or ſome humidity, 
2 are aſſembled together on heaps, you may take and 
deſtroy them; or you may waſh your trees with water, 
in which worm wood, tobacco- ſtalks, and coloquintida have 
been diſolved; or take lime-duſt, and when the wind is 
high, and the trees wet, ſprinkle the duſt, ſo that the wind 
may blow it on the trees. Martimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. 

325. 

CATEINS, a name given to ſuch flowers as have an 
aggregate of ſummits hanging down, in the ſhape of a rope, 
or cat's tail, 

CATS's.FOOT, a name given in ſome countries to 
ground-ivy, 

- CAT's-TAIL, a round ſubſtance growing upon nut- 
ees. 


CATTLE, a general name for beaſts of paſture, that 
6 


loſed' 


| 


CAT 


are neither wild nor domeſtic, but generally confined to 


thoſe of the ox kind. | 

Cattle are known to be very advantageous to the breed- 
ers of them; and therefore thoſe in middling fortune would 
do well to apply ſome part of their. time and farms to this 
uſeful work: but people in theſe circumſtances, finding it 


impracticable to make large profits, too often reject, with 


diſdain, the ſmall advantages continually in their power. 
In vain the wiſe man informs them that whoever neg- 
lects ſmall profits will daily decay; in vain reaſon dictates, 
that from a ſmall ſtock they muſt be contented with ſmall 
gain; but that a great number of ſmall profits, which it is 
ealy to multiply by labour, becomes in a ſhort time an 
object of conſideration. 

It muſt not however be imagined, that in order to derive 
a conſiderable advantage from cattle, it will be ſufficient 
to have a great number, and to give them the neceſſary 
fodder : there are many other circumſtances to be at- 
tended to, without which it would be in vain to flatter 
ourſelves with the expeRation of riches. They are often 
kept in too narrow a cow-houſe, from whence many in- 
conveniencies ariſe. Sometims they fight, and wound one 
another. The moſt voracious ſtarve their neighbours, 
from whom they carry off all the fodder within their reach; 
and the injured cows decay inſenſibly, become languid, or 
give little milk. In fummer the heat incommodes them, 
a circumſtance which makes them grow lean, and dimi- 
niſhes the quantity of their milk. Care muſt therefore 
be taken that they have ſufficient room in their ſtalls ; 
that they be cool in ſummer, and warm in winter. At 
all ſeaſons let them be dry, for that is a material point. 
Even in ſummer, humidity is diſagreeable to them, and 
in winter it chills them. Jo prevent this double inconve- 
nience, it will be proper to pave the cow-houſes on a gen- 
tle deſcent, and to dig a pit to collect all water and ftale. 
By this means the cattle will lie always dry, and the ſtale 
be collected for good purpoſes. Horned cattle ſometime 
contract a habit of licking one another ; and that injures 
ſo much, that a butcher who perceives it, will give leſs 
money for them than for others. They are cured of this 
habit, by rubbing the places they have licked with cow- 
dung, the bitterneſs of which prevents them from purſu- 
ing it. T | 

We ſhall infiſt on the advantages attending the breedin 
of young cattle, whatever trouble it may coſt, becauſe 
there is no prudent countryman who. is not fully perſuaded 
they are real. To buy what he may have of his own growth 
is to a farmer no acquiſition, but a diſfpation : becauſe 
the land produces no money, which is only to be obtained 
by the ſale of commodities, and very often the purchaſe 
of ſome goods deſtroys all the profit reſulting from the 
ſale of others. It ought, therefore, to be an inviolable 
maxim, eſpecially with thoſe in narrow circumſtances, to 
ſpare no pains in improving their ſtock, not making ſmall 
eſtimation of what has coſt them no money, but frugal as if 
they had bought it, By this means, if we except un- 
foreſeen accidents, which can never be prevented, they 
will find wealth flow in upon them annually, though ſlowly 
and lay the foundation of a ſolid fortune. Journal Oecono- 
mique. 

ä and feeding CATTLE. Cattle are bought in 
to fat at ſpring, and about Michaelmas. "Thoſe you buy in 
at ſpring will be fat in July, Auguſt, or September, ac- 
cording as they are forward, and you have keeping for 
them ; and thoſe which you buy in Auguſt, September, 
or Od ober, muſt be either to ſell in winter or in ſpring, 
and muſt be forward in fleſh to be improved the beginning 
of winter, and only kept up in fleſh during the hard time 
of winter, either with burnet, hay, turnips, carrots, &c. to 
be fit for a good market whenever it offers ; or they muſt 
be young lean cattle, that may by their growth pay for 
their wintering, and to be fit to fat the next ſummer. 
Some upon ordinary land buy in young Welch heifers, 


| which, if they prove with calf, they ſell in ſpring, with a 


calf by their ſide for the dairy; and thoſe that are not 
with calf they fatten: all which ways turn to good ac- 
count, according as prices fall out ; but moſt commonly 
all meat, either at Chriſtmas or in the ſpring, is one third 
part dearer than in ſummer: becauſe all have not the 
conveniency either of hay, turnips, &c. to fatten cat- 
tle with in winter; and it is but in a few places, eſpeci- 
ally near London, which is the chief market for fat cat- 
tle, that hay can be afforded to fatten them with; for 

Gg they 


of hay will do, and even the four graſs which your cattle 


farmer, by not diſtinguiſhing and ſeleCtivg the ſeeds or 
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they reckon an ox that coſt about fix pounds, will re- 


| 
quire about two loads of hay to keep him up all the 
Winter. B. 

For the wintering of cattle, you muſt about September 
turn out thoſe you geſign to keep up for a winter or a 
ſpring market, and your cows, that give milk into your 
rowens, till either ſnow or a hard froſt comes on, as by 
that means they will need no fodder : but when either 
ſnow or froſt comes, you muſt give hay to ſuch cows as 
are near calving, or thoſe that have lately calved, or that 

ive a great deal of milk, and alſo to your fattening cat- 
No. This muſt be done every morning and evening, in 
proportion to the quantity of rowen you have upon the 
ground ; for the more rowen you have, the leſs quantity 


would not eat before, will, when the froſt hath taken it, 
become good ſweet food for them, and what they will eat 
with pleaſure, if it be not covered fo deep with ſnow, 
that they cannot come at it. But for your lean cattle, 
and thols that give but little milk, ſtraw will do well 
enough to foddergthem. with; only you muſt obſerve to 
give barley-ſtraw firſt, and he oat ſtraw laſt, except you 
value your milk: if you do, give-ſuch cows your oat- ſtraw, 

roviced, the 23 of milk they give doth not deſerve 
Oh or hay be ſcarce with you; for barley-{traw will quite 
dry up the little milk they have, though it is good food for 
dry cattle. But if your hay and carrots fail you, pour ſcald- 
ing hot-water upon your malt-duſt, and, when near cold, 
give it the cows you deſign to continue the milk of, and 
it will-cauſe them to give a great deal, though they eat 
ſtraw with it. A buſhel which coſts about three-pence, 
will be ſuficient for a cow in a week. But about Lon- 
don, where they have grains in plenty they give them to 
their cows in winter, which makes them give a great deal 
of milk; but is apt to rot them, if given in too great 
quantities, and for too long a time, 

When your rowen is quite eaten up, which will com- 
mouly be about February, you muſt houſe your milch- 
cows, which you give hay to all night in your cow-houſe, 
anJ your other cattle in your yard; for which uſe you 
ſhould have two yards; one for your cattle which eat 
ſtraw with racks and other conveniences to fodder them 
in: obſerving to feed them often, and not to give them 
too much at a time; becauſe when they have blown upon 
it, they will not eat it; both your — ought to be well 
ſneltered, and made as dry as poſſible, and a good deal of 
ſtraw given them to lie dry and warm in, which is a very 
great advantage to them, and will greatly increaſe the 
quantity of your dung. 

As to the buying of fat cattle, milch-cows, or lean cat- 
tle, experience, and the advice of ſuch perſons as under- 
ſtand them, are the beſt inſtructors. 

For the feeding of land, you may do it with beaſts and 
horſes together, or with beaſts firſt, and horſes afterwards ; 
and after both put in ſheep. But let not your graſs be too 
rank before you feed it; for if you do it will be four, and 
your cattle will eat the tops only, ſo that the other part 
will lie untouched, and rot upon the ground, as hardly any 
beaſt will eat ſour graſs, till the froſt hath taken it, except 
Welch heifers. Obſerve alſo where you have incloſures, 
to be often changing of your cattle from one paſture to 
another; for by that means you will give your land an 
opportunity of getting a freſh head, freſh graſs being a 
great help to the feeding of cattle. Mortimer's Huſban- 
dry, vol. I. p. 231. 

Cattle are frequently well fed in winter with rye- ſtraw. 
mixed with a little hay ; with the ſtraw or halm of buck- 
wheat; with the leaves of white beet; with turnips, 
the turnip-cabbage, carrots, cabbages, burnet, and the 
bruiſed tops of furze; as may be ſeen under each article. 
They are alſo well fed and fatted with the cakes of lin- 
ſeed and rape-ſeed, or cole-ſced. See the articles COLE- 
SEED and LIN-SEED. | 

It is really ſurpriſing that though plants have been con- 
ſtantly obvious to the eyes of every man, nothing has 
been delivered down to us in any book, concerning the 
kinds of plants proper for the different kinds of cattle ; the 
conſequence of which inattention frequently is, that the 


proper graſſes, fills his paſtures with weeds, or which is 
here equivalent to them, with bad graſſes, unfit for the 
nouriſhment of the animal he intends to rear. 


The illuftcious Linnæus in his journey through Dale- 
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carlia in the year 1734, made the firſt attempt to la Won 
rules for the farmer's direction in this intereſting ſubject. 
In his journey he obſerved, that the horſes eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed wholeſome from noxious food ; for being very 
hungry, they devoured all forts of plants, except the mea. 
dow-ſweet, valerian, lilly of the valley, angelica, looſe. 
rife, marſh-cinquefoil, crane's-bill, hellebore, monks. 
hood, and ſeveral ſhrubs. This gave him a hint to re. 
commend to the curious to apply themſelves to examine 
what plants ſuch animals as live on vegetables will not 
touch. 

The ingenious author of the Swediſh Pan, in order to 
encourage inquiries of this kind, very properly obſerves, 
that we admire the wiſdom of the Krenn which has 
made ſome vegetables abſolutely diſagreeable to ſome ani. 
mals, while they are agreeable to others ; and plants, which 
are poiſonous to ſome, are wholeſome to others. This 
did not happen by chance ; it was ordained for wiſe purpoſes: 
for if the author of nature had made all plants equally 
grateful to all kinds of quadrupeds, it muſt necellaril) 
have happened, that one ſpecies of them having remarkably 
increaſed, another ſpecies muſt have periſhed by hunger, 
becauſe it would have got into better paſture. In like man- 
ner we find it contrived in relation to the plants them- 
ſelves, which do not all grow in the ſame country and cli- 
mate; but every plant 2 its place, in which it grows 
more abundagtly than elſewhere. From hence we may ob- 
ſerve that thoſe animals which live chiefly upon particular 
plants, abound moſt in certain places. hus one animal 
leaves that which is poiſonous to itſelf, for another animal, 
which feeds upon it deliciouſly. Long -leaved water-hem- 
lock will kill a cow, whereas the goat browſes on it greedily, 
Monkſhood kills a goat, but will not hurt a horſe. Parſ- 
ley is deadly to ſmall birds, while ſheep, hares, rabbits, 
and ſwine eat it ſafely ; and pepper is mortal to ſwine, and 
wholeſome to poultry. Hunger will often drive animals to 
feed upon plants which nature never intended for them, but 
after this has happened once, they become more cautious for 
the future. | 

Perhaps many of the terrible diſeaſes to which cattle are 
ſubject and which has ſwept away innumerable multitudes, 
may, in part at leaſt, be owing to the mixture of noxious 
plants among their food. "The great Linnzus was of this 
opinion: and the following paſſage in the writings of that 
admired naturaliſt is too intereſting to be omitted in a work, 
of this kind. 

« When I arrived, fays he, at Tornea, the inhabitants 
complained of a terrible diſeaſe then raging among the 
horned cattle, which died by hundreds, ſoon after their bei 
let into the paſtures in the ſpring. They deſired I wn 
conſider this affair, and give them my advice what was to 
be done in order to put a ſtop to this evil. After a pro- 
per examination, I thought the following circumſtance 
worth obſerving : | 

« 1. That the cattle died as ſoon as they left off winter 
fodder, and returned to grazing. 

« 2, That the diſeaſe diminiſhed as the ſummgg came 
on ; at which time, as well as in the autumn, few Tied. 

3. That this diſtemper was propagated irregularly, 
and ra- contagion. 

« 4. That in the ſpring, the cows were driven into a 
- meadow near the city, and that they chiefly died there. 

« 5. That the ſymptoms varied much, yet agreed in this : 

That the cattle, in grazing indiſcriminately on all ſorts of 
herbs, had their bellies ſwelled, were ſeized with convul- 
ſions, and in a few days expired with dreadful bellow- 
ings. 
'% 6. That no man dared to flay the recent carcaſſes ; as 
they found by N_— that not only the hands of ſuch 
as attempted it, but their faces too had been inflamed and 
mortified, and that death had enſued. 

«7, The people enquired of me, whether there were 

any kind of poiſonous ſpiders in that meadow ; or whe- 
ther-the water, which had a yellowiſh tint, was not noxi- 
ous. 
« 8, That it was not a murrain was clear becauſe the 
diſtemper was not contagious, and becauſe that diſtemper 
is not peculiar to the ſpring. I ſaw no ſpiders but what 
are common all over Sweden ; and as to the water, the 
ſediment at the bottom, which cauſed the yellowneſs, was 
nothing but what came from iron. | 

« g. I was hardly got out of the boat which carried me 
over the river into the meadow, before I gueſſed the real 
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tauſe of the diſeaſe ; for I there beheld the long-leaved 
water-hemlock. My reaſons for gueſſing this were the 
following: | 

« 10. Becauſe in that meadow where the cattle firſt fell 
ill, this poiſonous plant grows in great plenty chiefly near 
the banks of the river. In other places it was ſcarce. 

« xx, The leaſt attention will convin& us, that brutes 
ſhun whatever is hurtful to them, and diſtinguiſh poiſonous 
plants from thoſe which are ſalutary by natural inſtinct 
ſo that this plant is not eaten by them in the ſummer and 
autumn, which is the reaſon that few cattle died in theſe 
ſeaſons ; thoſe only which eat of it by accident, or were 
driven to it by extreme hunger. 

« x2, But when they are let into the paſtures in the 
ſpring, partly from their greedine(s after the herbs, and 
partly from the hunger they had undergone during the win- 
ter, they devour every green thing that comes in their way. 
It alſo happens that herbs, at this ſeaſon, are ſmall, and 
ſcarcely ſupply food in ſufficient quantity. "They are be- 
ſides more juicy, and covered with water, and ſmell leſs 
ſtrong ; ſo that what is noxious is not eaſily diſcerned from 
what is wholeſome. I obſerved likewiſe, that the radical 
leaves were always bitter, and the others not, which con- 
firms what I have juſt faid. 

« 13, I ſaw this plant in an adjoining meadow mowed 
along with graſs for winter fodder ; and therefore it is no 
wonder, that ſome cattle, though but a few, ſhould die of it 
in the winter. | 

« 14. After I left Tornea, I ſaw no more of this plant, 
till I came to the vaſt meadows near Limingen, where it 
appeared along the ſides of the road; and when I got into 
the town I heard of the ſame complaints as at 'Tornea, of 
the annual loſs of cattle, with the ſame circumſtances, 

« 15, It would therefore be worth while to eradicate 
carefully theſe plants, which might eafily be done, as they 
grow on. marſhy grounds, and generally by the ſides of 

s and rivers. But if this cannot be performed, the 
cattle ſhould not be ſuffered to go into ſuch places, at 
leaſt during the ſpring : for I am perſuaded that later in the 
year they can diſtinguiſh this by the ſmell alone.” Lin. 
Flora Lapponica. 

Were experiments carefully and judiciouſly made on 
the above beneficial plan, we ſhould ſoon know with cer- 
tainty what ſpecies of animals any paſture affords the beſt 
nouriſhment for. We ſee, for example, heifers. fall away 
in encloſures, where the meadow-ſweet grows in abun- 
dance, and covers the ground ſo that they can hardly make 
their way through it: while the country people, imagining 
that the paſture is too rich for them, are quite amazed, and 
never dream that tue meadow- ſweet affords them no nou- 
riſhment: whereas the goat, which ſtands bleating on the 
other fide of the hedge, is not ſuffered to go in, though he 
longs to be browſing upon this pfant, which is to him a moſt 
delicate and nouriſhing food. Long experience has taught us, 
that ſheep take up * in marſhy grounds, though no one 
till lately knew what the particular poiſon was : yet the ſpi- 
.der-wort, the mouſe · ear ſcorpion-grals, the mercury, the 
ſun-dew, the hairy-wood-grais, the leſſer ſpear-wort, and 
the butterwort, have evidently ſuſpicious marks. 

Hence we ſee, that what makes low grounds fo noxious 
to ſheep is not wholly the moiſture, but the plants which 
2 there; for it is remarked by ſhepherds, that the great 

anger to ſheep is immediately after a frech ſpring of graſs, 
when it is natural to think they lick up the young and. ten- 
der ſhoots of. poiſonous plants along with their proper 
food, not being then able to diſtinguiſh the one from the 


other. | 
i the obſervations of this kind the Hhuſbandman may 
form a right judgment of his meadows, and turn intg each 
the animals beſt adapted to the nature of the paſture. 
The induſtrious farmer, ſays the author of the Swe- 
diſh. Pan, may judge from hence, when he ſows his mea- 
dows with hay-ſeeds for paſture, that it is not indifferent 
what kind of ſeeds he chooſes, as the vulgar inadvertently 
think: for ſome are fit for horſes, others for cows, &c. 
Horſes are nicer in chooſing than any other cattle. Plants, 
whoſe ſeegls grow in pods, are particularly reliſned by them, 
Goats feed upon a greater variety of plants than any other 
cattle: but then they chiefly hunt after the extremities and 
flowers. Sheep, on the contrary, paſs by the flowers, and 
eat the leaves, And again, different animals have'differ- 
ent diſpoſitions as to grazing more or leſs near the ground. 
The huſbandman, who underſtands theſe things, and who, 
in conſequence thereof, knows how to lay out his lands, ſo 
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as to aſſign to each ſort of cattle its proper food, will ne- 


ceſſarily have his flocks and herds healthier and fatter, than 
he who is unacquainted with theſe principles. The good 
manager will alſo obſerve the ſame precautions in the making 
of his hay; for although many herbs are eaten when dry, 
which would be refuſed while green, it does not from 
thence follow, that they yield good nouriſhment. Much 
might be added concerning'the propenſity of cattle to this 
or that plant: for example, that theep delight above all 
things in the feſcue graſs, and grow fatter upon it, than on 
any other kind of graſs; that goats prefer certain plants, 
but, being led by an inſtinct peculiar to themſelves, they 
ſearch more after variety, and do not willingly ſtick lon 
to any one kind of food : that geeſe are particularly fond 
of the ſeeds of feſcue graſs ; that ſwine hunt greedily after 
the roots of bullruſh, while they are freſh, but will not 
touch them while they are dry.” N. Haſſelgren. Amæ- 
nit. Academ. Suec. tom. Il. 

If a farmer, ſays the intelligent Mr. Liſle, intends to 
graze cattle in a hill country farm, theſe three things are 
eſpecially to be regarded ; firſt, to raiſe a good quantity of 
French graſs for hay and aftermaths. Secondly, to turn a 
good quantity of hill country meadow into rich paſture, by 
feeding it, dunging it, and Jaying on it other manure, to 
make it fit for raiſing the bullock or heifer in the ſpring, 
when he comes firſt from hay into graſfs-leaſe, and to re- 
ceive him with a vigorous aftermath, when other graſſes, 
as clovers, and French graſs aftermath goes off. Thirdly, 
to have hovels in your bartons, incloſed with cloſe court- 
walls, to ſhelter your cattle in the winter from wind and 
rain. All theſe three things are neceſſary and uniform, 
correſponding with one -another ; without them, grazing 
muſt be carried on very defectively, and to little profit, by 
the hill country farmer. . 

By the methods here preſcribed, in order to the fattening 
of cattle, plenty of French graſs hay will enable the gra- 
zier to purchaſe barren beaſts before the ſpring graſs comes, 
when it is moſt likely they will be cheap, and may be 
bought to the beſt adyantage, allowing the value of the hay 
they may eat in conſideration with the purchaſe ; and if by 
winter-hayning ſome meadow-ground (after it has been 
kept high in heart by feeding and ſoiling it) you can early 
in the ſpring, by April, or ſooner, have a bite to take off 
ſuch grazing beaſts from hay to- graſs, it will be very ad- 
vantageous before clovers can be ready, which are ſeldom 
ſo, in the hill-country, till a week or a fortnight in May; 
and by hayning up ſuch meads for an aftermath, which to- 
wards the end of ſummer are in very good heart, you will 
ſupport your bullock, and carry him on when the ſpirit of 
other graſſes fail. Then ſuch cattle as are unfiniſhed be- 
ing breught to French graſs hay, and tied up under hovels 
or coverings, and within court-walls, will proceed in thriv- 
ing by being ſecured from the wind and rain, and the tedi- 
ous hill-country-rimes,. that oftgn continue whole winter 
days, all which makes cattle brought from graſs to pitch, 
and maſhes them out. Beſides, if you have not plenty of 
French graſs hay, you cannot make the beſt of a milch-cow 
that warps, or of a cow that towards the latter end of win- 
ter you may perceive proves barren, or of a fat cow that 
caſts her calf before you kill her. The neceſſity of French 
graſs hay only, and not of clover hay, is mentioned here, 
becauſe it is ſuppoſed that the hill country farmer, who pro- 
vides ſtore of French graſs hay, will be wiſe enough not to 
mow his clover to feed them, in order to improve his 
lands ; for the hill-country farmers have generally ſo much 
land for their money, that all they can do is little enough 
to keep their arable land in ſuch heart as it ought to be in 
for their profit. 

If the foregoing cautions are not obſerved, the ill con- 
ſequences that will follow muſt be ſuch as theſe: if the 
arſt of the three foregoing cautions be diſregarded, your 
cattle cannot at any time of the year be made fat, as they 
ought to be, and then you muſt be under the neceflity of 
ſelling them half fat, of which neceflity the buyer never 
fails to take the advantage ; and fell them you muſt, not- 
withſtanding there be ever ſo fair a proſpect of prices riſing 
in a month or two; and you will commonly find, that you 
haye nothing for the meat they have eat whilſt they have 
been fattening. In the ſecond place, we will fuppoſe that 
very few will be ſo unwiſe as to begin to fat a beaſt in Oc- 
tober with hay, and ſo to keep him upon hay during the 
winter: but we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that warping beaſts, 
barren heifers, &c. may, and commonly are, begun to be 
fatted with hay from Chriſtmas, in which caſe, though hay 
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be plenty, yet if an early ſpring gtaſs be wanting, ſuch cattle 
muſt be on it at leaf — > middle of May; for till . 
in the hill: country, it will not give a beaſt a bite, and then 
commonly, where the maſter is at a loſs and diſappointed, 
the cattle evidently ſuffer before he can make the mgſt of 
them, and, in this caſe, he will find a beaſt plainly pitch 
before he can find a purchaſer for him. Again, if early 
ſpring-graſs be wanting, you cannot begin ſummer fatten- 
ing of cattle, nor buy a barren heifer till towards the mid- 
dle of May, and then they are commonly very dear : and 
in the hill-country, from ſo late a beginning, the ſummer 

raſs will hardly fat a beaſt, the ground falling early off its 
Renee, being generally poor. And then, it you have not 
a quick growing aftermath treaſured up, by keeping ſuch 
ground as was formerly meadow in good heart for that 
purpoſe, it is plain you muſt again run into the firſt evil 
and, if you have ſuch an aftermath, you yy again often 
want hay in November and December, to finiſh ſummer 
fatted beaſts ; ſo that plenty of hay is always neceſſary, &c. 
And, laſtly, though you have both hay and graſs, if you 
want winter ſhelter, the cattle muſt ſuffer. 

All fattcaing cattle, whether lambs, ſheep, barren cows, 
or oxen, require a proportionable progreſſion from coarſer 
to better food, as they grow more and more into good fleſh; 
otherwiſe when half fat they will go back, and you will not 
without great difficulty raiſe them again, which will be a 
great loſs ; nor will ſuch beef ſpend kindly. 

A gentleman, who would make a nk hill- country gra- 
zier, ought, againſt the time he buys in his heifers to take 
care to be provided with an overplus ſtock of middling good 
hay, or of winter vetches, or of barley ſtraw, and autumn 

raſs, mixed together, layer and layer of each. Be it what 
it will, it ought to be at leaſt better than barley-ſtraw ; 
for he is to ſuppoſe he has bought barren heifers, which 
have been kept all the winter upon ſtraw: if they have 
been kept better, for inſtance, on ſtraw and rowet, there is 
{till the greater reaſon for him to mend their keeping ; and 
he is, from the time of buying, to conſider, that he ought 
to begin to raiſe them in fleſh ; for the better caſe they are 
in when turned to ſpring graſs, they will tak. to fattening 
the kinder, and bear their firſt ſcouring the better. If he 
could turn them into the field, for an hour or two in the 
day where there is a little rowet, it would do well, and to 
have change of the above dry meats would keep them the 
better to their ſtomachs, 

Oxen are turned off to fattening at two ſeaſons of the 
year, which, in ſeveral reſpects, are very convenient. The 
firſt is about May-day, when the labour of the ox is pretty 
well over for the ſpring ſeaſon, the ſpring corn being then 
generally all ſown. I he ſecond is the beginning of win- 
ter, namely, from the firſt of October, to the middle of 
November, when the wheat and winter vetches are gene- 
rally all ſown, and the ploughman's hurry relaxes. 

Oxen turned out at May-day will hardly get fat be- 
fore Chriſtmas, and if not turned out till June, will not 

be fat till March, April, or May; which again falls out 
very fortunately, becauſe from Chriſtmas until the latter 
end of May cow beef is yery ſcarce, and is generally ſup- 
plied with ox beef ; but then it is obvious, when an ox gets 
half, or three quarters fat by or before winter, he muſt be 
ſupported” and carried on by a great quantity of hay, and 
that very good, for the beaſt will then grow nice. 

Thoſe that are turned from the plough in October and 
November, . will ſerve for ſome time; for 
ſhould you lay the beſt hay before ſuch an ox, then hun- 
gry and poor, he will devour more than the profit. The 
moſt you can propoſe by this method is to get him fat b 
July, inſtead of September or October; during all which 
interval of time, .heifer-beef will be plenty, and ſink the 
price of ox-beef ; ſo chargeable a method therefore will not 
quit coſts. 

What the grazier ought to do in this caſe is to bring his 
ox eaſily and gently into good fleſh by a rowet ; for which 


purpoſe he ought to have hayned up his grounds, and of |- 


which rowet he ſhould give him the worſt firſt, except it 
be of ſo ſour a kind as to want the correction of the win- 
ter froſts before he will eat it, of which kind ſtubble rowet 
commonly is, and in ſuch caſe that food muſt be reſerved 
till then, of rather for young beaſts and milch-cows. He 
ought to give him variety of dry meat along with his rowet, 
in which he ſhould conſult his tooth, by flinging before 


him, alternately, every ſort of good ſtraw, giving now and 


then a lock of winter vetches, or coarſe hay, but of every 
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thing good in its kind, i. c. ſweet and well made; and thus 
the ox ought to be carried on throughout the winter, 
About the beginning of March he ought to have better 
hay; not only becauſe the rowet may be on 4 to be 
all gone, but alſo becauſe the ox, mending in fleth, grows 
nicer, and will be weary of dry meat, through the tediouſ- 
neſs of being fodered ſo much with it during the winter 
therefore his hay muſt be mended, for not OY is 
going back. Againſt April, if poflible, a ſhort head of 
graſs ſhould be got for him in your paſture grounds for 
cow-cattle, by hayning the paſture in February, that he 
may have graſs along with his hay, as was before obſerved 
in the fattening of barren heifers : and againſt May a head 
of hop-clover muſt be in readineſs, in the hill country to 
receive him into his firſt full n for it is not to be 
ſuppoſed that the meadows of the hill- country, which ac. 
cording to this ſcheme are to be converted into paſture, can 
be fit a the firſt of June to entertain a grazing ox; 
and it is alſo to be noted, that in the hill-country, in the 
month of May, hop-clover will not afford a good bite for 
an ox or cow, unleſs the autumnal bud be hayned, and pre- 
ſerved by being fed by ſheep : in the month of wo if it 
ſhould prove a dry Eh the fattening oxen and cows 
muſt alſo have good hay given them, with their hop-clover, 
if it be ſhort. 

Fattening in the hill-country, eſpecially if you give your 
cattle hay in the winter, is more chargeable than in the 
vale ; not only becauſe hay is dearer there, but alſo becauſe 
the winter ſeaſon begins a month ſooner, and continues a 
month later in the former than in the latter. The farmer 
in the hill-country muſt likewiſe, by forcing nature as it 
were, provide rowet and ſeveral forts of 2 in their 
due order, exactly accommodated to the ſeaſon of the year, 
beſides winter meat, &c. Whereas all may be procured 
by the latter in the natural courſe, with very little care and 
trouble. 

It will be neceſſary to obſerve, that every hill-country 
grazier goes to work without his tools who does not lay 
down from fifty to an hundred acres of land proper for it, 
with French graſſes, not only on account of making up 
the deficiency of the meadows not laid down to paſture, 
being converted to other uſes, but alſo to anſwer many 
other — Lifle's Obſervations in Huſbandry, vol. 
IL. p. 18. 

ſtalled ox in the winter, if he be kept to hay only, 
will eat at leaſt a load every two months. 151d. p. F. 

Fourteen pounds weight of hay is the conſtant allow- 
ance on the road to every fat beaſt that is drove to Lon- 
don; they that entertain cattle fling fourteen pounds of 
hay for each beaſt into the rack in the evening when they 
come into the inn, which is to ſerve alſo next morning for 
their breakfaſt; ſo that half a tod, or ſeven pounds of hay, 
is ſuppoſed ſufficient for fat ox's bait at night, and the 
ſame in the morning. 16:4. p. . 

For the manner of feeding and fattening cattle with cab- 
bages, carrots, turnips, turnip-cabbages, &c. Sce the articles 
CABBAGE, CARROT, &c. and plate III. for a cattle ſhed. 

Mr. Marſhall, who treats largely on the ſubject of cat- 
tle, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, ſays, “In treating 
of this ſpecies of live ſtock, it will be proper to conſider, 
ſeparately, | 

1. The preſent breed of cattle, in this diſtrict, is not 
leſs peculiar to the country, than its breed of horſes was 
formerly (/e Horsts), and is ſtrongly marked with the 
ſame leading characters. | 

The native cattle of Norfolk are a ſmall, hardy, thriving 
race ; fatting as freely, and finiſhing as highly, at . 
years old, as cattle in general do at four or re: 

They are ſmall-boned, ſhort legged, round-barrelled, 
well*loined, thin-thighed, clean-chapped ; the head in ge- 
neral fine, and the horns clean, middle-ſized, and bent up- 
ward : the favourite cplour a blood-red, with a white or 
mottled face, 

The breed of Norfolk is the Herefordſhire breed in mi- 
niature; except that the chine and the quarter of the Nor- 
folk breed are more frequently deficient. 

This, however, is not a general imperfectiog. I have 
ſeen Norfolk ſpayed heifers — to Smithfield, as well laid 
up, and as full in their points, as Galloway or Highland 
« Scots” uſually are; and if the London butchers be judges 
of bh there is no better fleſhed beaſts ſent to Smithfield- 
market. ; 


Theſe two qualifications, namely, the ſuperior quality of 
their 
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eir fleſh, and their fatting freely at an early age, do awa 
— ſolid objection to their ſize and form. F Werle 
it might be adviſeable to endeavour to improve the latter, 
provided thoſe two far ſuperior qualifications were not by 
that means injured. But it might be wrong to attempt to 
increaſe the former, which ſeems to be perfectly well adapted 
to the Norfolk ſoil. 

The medium weight of a well-fatted three-year old is 
forty ſtone (of fourteen pounds each). 

Bulls of the Suffolk polled breed have, at different times, 
been brought into this diſtrict : and there are ſeveral in- 
ſtances of the Norfolk breed being croſſed with theſe bulls. 
The conſequence is, an increaſe of ſixe, and an improve- 
ment of form : but it is much to be feared, that the native 
hardineſs of the Norfolk breed, and their quality of fatting 
quickly, at an early age, are injured by this innovation 
which was firſt introduced by gentlemen, who, it is pro- 
bable, were unacquainted with the peculiar excellency of 
the true Norfolk ſtock; and the mongrel breed, which 
has ariſen from the croſs, yet remains in the hands of a 
few individuals. 

A few years ago, 2 Highland Scotch bull was brought 
into this neighbourhood, by a man who ſtands high in the 
profeſſion of grazing, and who has croſſed his own ſtock, 
of the true Norfolk breed, with this bull. The produte of 
this croſs proves, that if the genuine breed can be im- 
proved, by any admixture of blood whatever, it is by that 
of the © Highland Scot.” The chine is, by this croſs, ob- 
viouſly improved; and the hardineſs, as well as the fleſh, 
and proneneſs to fat at a certain age, cannot receive injury 
from this admixture. The = thing to be feared from it 
is, that the ſtock will not fat fo early, as will that of the 
genuine breed ; and, if the opinion of the oldeſt, graveſt, 
and I had almoſt ſaid, the beſt farmer in the diſtrict has 
any weight in this caſe, this evil effect is much to be ap- 

rehended : he is clear in that a“ Scot®” does not fat kind- 
ly even at three years old, much leſs at two; at which age 
many hundred head of cattlea are annually fatted in this country. 
he fact appears evidently to be, that the Norfolk huſ- 
bandmen are in poſſeſſion of a breed of cattle, admirably 
adapted to their ſoil, climature, and ſyſtem of manage- 
ment : and let them croſs with caution, leſt by mixing they 
adulterate ; and, in the end, loſe, irretrievably, their preſent 
breed of cattle z as their forefathers, heretofore, loſt a va- 
luable breed of horſes ; the loſs of which can, now, be only 
lamented. 
If, through the laudable ſpirit of improvement, attempts 
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But the number of cows kept, even by the rearing- 
farmers, is few : eight or ten may be conſidered as a mig 
dling _ of cows upon a middle-ſized farm; I mean on 
the eaſt ſide of the county. 

In Weſt-Norfolk, eſpecially on the marſh: land ſide to- 
wards Cambridgeſhire, large dairies of cows are kept, for 
the purpoſe of making butter, which is ſent weekly to 
London under the denomination of Cambridge butter. 

This is a fortunate circumſtance to the Eaſt-Norfolk 
breeders, who draw an increaſe of rearing-calves from 
that quarter of the county : whoſe dairymen, in their turn, 
are benefited, in being by this means enabled to get rid- 
dance of their calves, at an early age; jobbers making it 
a buſineſs to transfer them from one ſide of the county to 
the other. e 

By this means, and by buying up the calves of cottagers, 
farmers, and gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who do not 
rear their own, an Eaſt- Norfolk breeder is able to rear a 
greater number of calves than the number of bis cows 
amount to. R 

Ten or twelve calves may, perhaps, be conſidered as 
the medial number reared at preſent, on a farm of one 
hundred and fifty pounds to two hundred pounds a year, 

In the neighbourhood of Norwich and Yarmouth, cow- 
keeping is frequently applied to the fatting of calves for the 
ped-markets, 

Alſo, in the 8 of theſe and other towns, but - 
ter becomes an object of ſale. Mr. Marſhall further ſays, 

Rearing cattle calls for a threefold diviſion; viz. 

Calves, 
Yearlin 
8 

The rearing of cattle is become, in my opinion, a ſub- 
ject of the firſt importance to this country: an univerſal and 
growing ſcarcity of neat ſtock is experienced, more or leſs, 
throughout the kingdom. I have therefore paid more than 
common attention to the rearing of calves (the firſt and 
moſt difficult part of the buſineſs) in this diftrict : not only 
as being a primary object in the Eaſt- Norfolk ſyſtem, but 
becauſe the practice here is, in many reſpects, peculiar to 
the country, 

The number has already been mentioned in general 
terms : it varies, however, with the quantity of meadow 
or other natural graſsland belonging to a given farm; and 
ſometimes, but not always, with the time at which the cows 
happen to come-in. 

Some farmers “ bring up” all the year round ;—rearing 


be made with foreign breeds, they ought to be made with 


caution, But, from what I have ſeen and known of the 


every calf he has dropt. Others rear in winter, only; fat- 
ting his ſummer calves for the ped-markets ; or, at a diſt- 


Norfolk ſtock, and what I have ſince ſeen of the improve-' ance from them, for the butcher. Norfolk farmers, in ge- 


ment of the breed of cattle, in other counties, it appears | 


to me, evidently, that gothing more is wanted to improve 
the form of the preſent breed of cattle in Norfolk than a 
due attention to the breed itſelf. 

While ſuch cows, and ſuch bulls, as I have ſometimes 
ſeen, are ſuffered to propagate their deformities, no wonder 
ſome valuable points ſhould be lowered. But if, in the 
reverſe of this unpardonable neglect, men of judgment 
and enterprize would make a proper ſelection, and would 
pay the ſame attention to the Norfolk breed as is paid to 
the long-horned breed, in the midland counties, and to 
the ſhort-horned in the north of Yorkſhire ; every point 
might beyond a doubt be filled up, and the preſent valu- 
able qualities be at the ſame time retained. 

But the great cauſe of neglect in the breeding of cat- 
tle in Norfolk is, that men of judgment and ſpirit rather 
Chooſe to purchaſe of the Scotch drovers, or of their poor 
and induſtrious but leſs judicious neighbours, than to go 
themſelves through the tedious round of rearing. How- 
ever, if we conſider the preſent univerſal ſcarcity of cat- 
tle (1786), and that the Scotchmen, through recent im- 
provements of their plan of huſbandry, are now enabled 
to fat a part of that ſtock, which — they drove wholly 
to the ſouthward; it ſeems highly probable that the Nor- 
folk grazers will, henceforward, find their advantage in 
encreaſing and improving their own breed; and they may 
reſt aſſured, that he who firſt ſets about its improvement 
will have it in his power to keep the lead; and reap, of 
courſe, the higheſt advantage. 

The prime intention of Ele cows in this coutry is 
the rearing of young ſtock z the produce of the dairy, un- 
leſs in the neighbourhoood of large towns, being a ſecon- 
dary object. 


neral, begin early in winter to rear their calves : fome ſo 
early as Michaelmas ; in general, if their cows come in, 
before Chriſtmas : not only as being fully aware of the ad- 
vantage of rearing early ; but in order that they may rear 
as many of their own calves as poſhble ; * drove calves” be- 
ing always hazardous, and ſometimes ſcarce, 

No diſtinction is made as to ſex : males and females are 
equally objects of rearing, and are both, occaſionally, ſub- 
jected to caſtration ; it beinga prevailing cuſtom to ſpay all 
heifers intended to be fatted at three-year-old ; but ſuch as 
are intended to be finiſhed at two-years-old are, I believe, 
pretty generally left “ open ;” as are, of courſe, ſuch as are 
intended for the dairy. 

There are two reaſans for this practice: they are pre- 
vented from taking the bull too early, and thereby fruſtrat- 
ing the main intention ; and by this precaution they lie more 
quietly—are kept from roving—at the time of fatting. This 
may be one reaſon why ſpayed heifers are thought to fat 
more kindly at three-years-old, and to be better fleſhed, 
than open heifers. | 

The method of treatment depends in ſome meaſure on 
the time of rearing : winter calves require more milk than 
the later-dropt ones do. 

The general treatment of cavesdropt at Chriſtmas may be 
faid to be this: ſucks, twice a day, the firſt fortnight : has 
the pail, twice a day, for the next month or fix week: and 
once a day, for a month or fix weeks longer: — with hay 
in a rack, and turneps in a manger ; and, ſometimes, with 
oats and bran among the turneps : which laſt, after a calf 
has taken freely to them, ſerves as both meat and drink. 

In this — the chief peculiarity of the Norfolk me- 
thod of rearing calves : which may be ſaid to be with mil 
and turneps : the laſt a ſpecies of "my 3 in . 

' other 
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other rt of the kingdom, is, I believe, entirely neglected, 
or unthought of. 

As ſoon as the weather gets warm enough, the calves are 
turned out, in the day, among the fatting bullocks, or on 
to a patch of turneps, or upon a piece of wheat, or a for- 
ward graſs-piece, and. houſed again at night: until the days 

rowing long, and the nights warm, and the clover and 
> quit have riſen to a full bite, they are turned out altoge- 
ther; and continue to have the bite of every thing, 
which is good and palatable to them, throughout the ſum- 

mer. 

This, may be called the general treatment of calves dropt 
at Chriſtmas ; but the managements of no two farmers are 
exactly the ſame. The lattermath and ſtubbles being finiſh- 
ed, the yearlings —provincially “ buds,” are put to tur- 
neps : either as followers to the bullocks, or have ſome freſh 
turneps thrown to them: in either caſe, they ſleep in the 
par-yard, and generally have a ſeparate par allotted them; 
though ſometimes they are parred with the two-year-olds. 

In the yard, the belt of the “ ſtover” is allowed them, 
and, perhaps, a little ordinary hay: it being a maxim, pret- 
ty generally adopted among good farmers, to keep their 
young ſtock as well as they can the firſt winter, 

In ſpring, and ſummer, they foll>w the bullocks, and run 
in the meadows ; or, if theſe be wanting, are ſometimes 
ſent out to ſummer graſs in the marſhes or grazing- 
grounds. | 

The two-year-olds, run in the ſtubbles and broken graſs 
till Chriſtmas, or until turneps can be ſpared them; when 
they generally follow the bullocks. In winter, they are al- 
ways ** parred”” at night; ſometimes with the cows ; ſome- 
times with the buds ; ſometimes alone. Good farmers ge- 
nerally keep them ſeparate :—if parred with the buds, they 
rob them; if with the cows, they are liable to be © horned,” 
and are never at reſt ; except while the cows are eating up 
the beſt of the fodder. 

Some farmers, when turneps run ſhort, “ put out“ their 
two-year-olds in winter; and others when they are plen- 
tiful, © graze,” that is, fat their two-year-olds; 

In general, however, they are “ kept over- years, on 
meadows or lays, or are ſent to the marſhes or grazing- 
2 as ſituations and circumſtances point out; and, at 

ichaelmas, are put to turneps as fatting-cattle. 

The agiſtment price for — . 
to Michael mas, varies with the keep. | 

Bullocks is the grand object to which every part of the 
Norfolk huſbandry more or leſs tends, and which diſtin- 
guiſhed it, from the huſbandry of all other countries. 

The practice of fattning bullocks on turneps is, however, 
now begining to creep into every part of the kingdom: 
but it may be ſaid to be ſtill in a ſtate of infancy every 
where, except in Norfolk ; and an accurate account of the 
practice of this parent-country cannot fail of being uſeful to 
every other turnep-land diſtrict. 

Impreſſed with this idea, I ſpared no pains, nor let lip 
2 opportunity, of making myſelf acquainted with the ſub- 
ject. The grand diviſions of the ſubject are, 

The ſpecies of bullocks fatted. 
The method of obtaining them. 
The method of fatting them. 


ds, from May-day 


The only ſpecies of cattle fatted in Eaſt- Norfolk may be | 
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full; back broad and level; quarter long and full at the 
nache; round barrel; deep girt; and the bone, head, and 
chap, in See fine. 

This apprehended is the genuine original Galloway 
Scot z and a principal part of the bullocks brought into 
Norfolk under that name are of this deſcription : but the 
| droves are generally adulterated with a mongrel ſort ; the 
produce of a croſs with the long-horned breed. 

This ſpecies of adultery is ſaid to be committed and en- 
couraged by the nobility and landed gentlemen. of the coun. 
tries they are bred in; but the fact appears to be, that they 
have already one of the fineſt breed of cattle in the world 
upon their eſtates ; and it behoves them to hand it down to 
poſterity as pure at leaſt as they received it. In this age of 
improvement, it might be laudable to endeavour to improve 
it to the utmoſt : not, however, by foreign admixtures ; 
but by giving the moſt beautiful females to the moſt beau. 
tiful males of their own breed. They appear to me to 
have much to loſe, but nothing to gain, from crofling, not 
even with the preſent long-horned breed of the inland 
counties. 

This ſpecies of Scotch cattle appears to be originally of 
the county of Galloway, which forms the ſouthern extre- 
mity of Scotland ; but they are now, it is ſaid, propagated 
in other parts of the Lowlands, eſpecially in the rich- land 
countries of Lothian, in the neighbournood of Edinburgh. 
I have known them fatted to eighty ſtone ; and have been 
informed, from authority which I have no reaſon to doubt, 
that they have been known to reach near one hundred ſtone 
(of fourteen pounds each). | 

Lowland Scots are the ordinary breed of black-cattle, 
in the Lowland counties, fize below the Galloways, 
and appear to be a mixture between theſe and the Highland 
Scots. Sixty ſtone is a good weight for a Lowland Scot. 
His form inclination to fat partake of the Galloway 
breed: the former, however, is ſeldom ſo near perfection 
as is that of a true Galloway Scot. Lowland Scots are 
ſome of them horned, ſome of them polled : their colour 
black, or brindled, or dun. 

Highland Scots. This ſeems to be a diſtin breed. The 
ſize is beneath that of the Lowland Scots : forty to fifty 
ſtone is the ordinary weight of a Highland Scot. In form, 
fleſh, and fatting quality the Highlanders reſemble muck 
the Galloway Scots; except that their backs in general are 
coarſer, their bone proportionably larger, and in that the 
have, in general, but not always, horns, of the middle ſize, 
and moſtly bent upward, like thoſe of the Welſh cattle but 
finer. 

In general appearance there is a ſtrong reſemblance (their 
horns apart) between the Highland Scots and the black cat- 
tle of North-Wales ; but with reſpect to fleſh and fatting 
quality, the main objects, the compariſon is 7 in favour 
of the Scotch hreed which the gentlemen of North- Wales are 
ſaid to fetch annually out of Scotland, or to buy them up at 
the Engliſh fairs, to be fatted for their own tables. 

The Iſle of Sky appears to be only a variety of the High- 
land breed; contracted by ſoil, or climature. or both. I' 
are, in point of ſize, the loweſt in the gradation. But wi 
regard to fleſh, fatting, and growth while fatting, they may 


be ſaid to ſtand foremoſt. have known an Ine of Sky 
Scot, brought at two years and a half old for leſs than forty 


ſaid to he home - breds and Scots. Some Iriſh beaſts have, ſhillings, reach, in about twenty months, to forty-five 


at different times, but not regularly, been brought into the 
country, and have generally done very well. In Weſt Nor- 
folk, great numbers of Lincolnſhire and Yorkſhire oxen 


were formerly, and ſome few, I believe, are now, fatted ; | 


but in this diſtrict they have always been conſidered as 
much inferior to the Scotch and home-bred ſtock. 


one. 

At that age their growth in England is aſtoniſhing 3 ow- 
ing, perhaps, not more to their nature, than to a change of 
climature, and a change of food. Much, however, depends 
upon their age. If they be intended for immediate fatting, 
four years old is the propereſt age. An Ifle of Sky or a 


Home · breds conſiſt of ſteers, ſpayed heifers, open heifers, | Highland Scot at two or three years old will grow, but he 


barren cows, running calves. 


will not fat; at five or fix he will fat, but he will not grow, 


The laſt is a ſpecies of fatting cattle peculiar, perhaps, to while fatting, equal to a four-year-old bullock. At this 
this country. They are calves, which are ſuffered to run age the weight of Iſle of Sky Scots, when fat, varies from 
with their dams until they be a twelvemonth or more old: | twenty to forty ſtone. | 
the cow being all the while at head-keep, of which the calf] Theſe are the four ſpecies or varieties of cattle which 
partakes, as well as of the milk of its dam : which, her- | are brought by the Scotch drovers to the Norfolk fairs, 
felf, in the mean time, generally gets fat enough to be ſent | and which are $491k; up and fatted by the Norfolk farm- 
to Smithfield, with her calf (perhaps, as heavy as herſelf) | ers, under the foregoing names. There may be other 
by her ſide. breeds and admixtures of cattle propagated in Scotland; 

The Scotch cattle fatted in Norfolk conſiſt of Galloway | but, not being ſent to this market, they are foreign to the 
Scots; other Lowland Scots; Highlanders; Iſle of Skys. | preſent ſubject. 

The Galloway Scot is large, thick, ſhort-legged, moſt] The method of obtaining bullocks for fatting, is either 
hornleſs, and of a black or brindled colour: the fleth well by rearing, or by purchaſe. 
grained ; and the form altogether beautiful: chine | Some farmers rear all their own ſatting- ſtock: others 

| ; | purchaſe 
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purchaſe che whole. But the more general practice is to 
rear part, and buy in part. Much depends upon ſitua- 
tion; but more, perhaps, upon judgment: and ſtill more, 
perhaps, upon an ample and regular ſupply of the means of 


purchaſe. It is allowed, that the affluent fortunes which 
were formerly made by ſome few Norfolk farmers, were 

a ſuperior ſkill in the purchaſe of 
ſtock, ſeconded by a full ſupply of money; by which 
means they were always able to time their purchaſe to the 
beſt advantage. But in men of inferior judgment, and 
who have not money at their command to purchaſe when 
the price of ſtock is low, it is undoubtedly prudent to rear 
the whole, or a principal part, of their own ſtock ; for, in 
doing this, they travel a beaten track, and tread on ſure 

ound. 

The purchaſe of home breds is Ter at the fairs; or at 
the breeder's houſes; or om at the Caſtle-hill at Norwich, 
where there is a weekly market; ſometimes pretty full of 
different ſorts of live ſtock. 

The purchaſe of Scots is, in this diſtrict, chiefly at the 
fair of St. Faith's, a village near Norwich; to which the 


Scotch drovers 7 annually great numbers. 


Theſe Scotch dealers have a ſucceſſion of fairs, which 
keep them ſome months in the country; during Which 
time a continued ſtream of cattle is kept flowing from its 
various ſources in Scotland to its general efflux: which is 
judiciouſly removed from place to place, that the diffuſion 
may be more regular and eaſy. 

Eaſt Norfolk, as obſerved above; is principally ſupplied 
at St. Faith'ss The northern hundreds ſometimes draw 
an additional ſupply from Hempton-Green ; and the ſouth- 
ern ones from Halefworth and Hoxone, which, with the 
other fairs in Norfolk, lie within the reach of the Norfolk 
farmers. 

The Highlanders and Iſle-of-Skys are chiefly or wholly 
oxen ; but the Galloway, and other Lowland Scots have 
a mixture of ſpayed heifers; a ſpecies of fatting cattle 
which is coveted by judicious graziers. 

The moſt common age is four years old; but many 
of the Seotch cattle brought to theſe fairs are probably 
much older : ſome of them have been worked : even ſome 
of the Highlanders are faid to be worked at the collieries. 
There are alſo many three year olds, and ſome two years 
old or under. Theſe are bought to be kept over year in 
the meadows, marſhes, and grazing grounds. 

For the ſame purpoſe, two year old home-breds are alſo 
purchaſed, the firſt day of theſe and at other fairs. 

But, for immediate fatting, the deſired ages are three 

old for homebreds, and four years old for Scots. 

In the method of fatting, the firſt thing to be conſidered 
is, the proportion of bullocks to a given quantity of tur- 
neps. This depends on the ſize of the bullock, and the 
2 of the turneps. The general calculation is a mid- 

e-ſized bullock to an acre of good turneps. Taking tur- 
neps on a par, a fatting-bullock and a follower, come, per- 
haps, nearer the real proportion. 

he time depends on the growth of the turneps and the 
poſſeſſion of the bullocks: the homebreds are uſually put 
to turneps about Michaelmas ; the Scots, as ſoon as they 
are purchaſed, It is obſervable here, that notwithſtanding 
a Scotch bullock, eſpecially of the ſmaller kind, never ſaw, 
perhaps, a turnep, yet, when thrown to abroad, in com- 
pany with two or three homebreds, he generally ſoon learns 
to break his turneps. Some particular bullocks, however, 
will receive a check before they take to them, | 

The place for fatting bullocks on turneps is either the 
field, the yard, ſheds, or hovels. 

The firſt requires leaſt attendance and attention, and is 
highly beneficial to light land: the ſecond makes a great 
quantity of manure, but a waſte of ſtover : the laſt requires 
leſs litter; but incurs a greater portion of labour. 

In a dry, open balkan bullocks at turneps do beſt 
abroad: in wet, pinching weather, beſt under cover. 

Out of theſe eſtabliſhed facts ariſes an obviouſly eligible 
lan of management, where circumſtances will admit of it. 
n autumn, ſo long as the weather continues moderate, let 

bullocks remain abroad; but, whenever it ſets in very wet, 
or very ſevere, take them up under cover; and there let 
them remain until they be finiſhed, or until the warmth of 


ſpring calls them abroad again. 


But the moſt eligible method of fatting depends on a va- 


riety of circumſtances : theſe Mr. Marſhall ſays, are 
'The ſoil and ſituation ; 


T 
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The conveniencies in the yard 
The ſeaſon ; and 155 

Ihe ſpecies of ſtock to be fatted. _ 

Cattle which have been accuſtomed to lie abroad in a 
ſevere climate, will ſtand the winter in the field better than 
thoſe which have been uſed to a ſheltered yard, in a warmet 
climate, | 

No general plan of management can, therefore, be laid 
down. All that can be done is, to point out the various 
modes of uſe, and leave every man to conſider well his own 
1 circumſtances, and make his election accord- 
ingly.“ | 

In Mr. Marſhall's Rural Economy of the Midland Coun- 
ties, he gives the following directions on the ſubje& of cats 
tle and liveſtock : 

In the midland diſtrict, the four principal ſpecies are 
found in peculiar plenty, and in a ſingular ſtate of improve- 
ment. The other three I ſhall paſs over. Rabbits cannot 
be deemed an object of the rural economy of this diſtri ; 
and with regard to poultry and bees, nothing ſufficiently 
ſtriking has occurred to me in it, to require particular no- 
tice : except that game fowls are here in the firſt eſtima- 
tion, as a ſpecies of poultry ; as producing more eggs, 
and being themſelves better fleſhed and better flavoured 
than fowls in general. 

« Therefore this diviſion of the preſent work will be 
confined to horſes, cattle, ſheep, ſwine. 

« A country that has deſervedly obtained ſo much credit 
by its management of live-ſtock, eſpecially the three ſpe- 
cies firſt mentioned, and which has carried on the im- 
provement of the ſeveral ſpecies, more particularly thoſe of 
cattle and ſheep, with a ſpirit unknown before, and has 


| raiſed them to a height unattained, perhaps, in any age or 


nation, is entitled to every attention. It would indeed be 


| unpardonable, and altogether inconſiſtent with this un- 


dertaking, to pals over its practice in a ſuperficial manner. 
The ſpirit of improvement is now in the zenith, and the 
improvement itſelf, taken in a general light, is now, pro- 
bably, at its height. The breed of horſes in this diſtrict is 
allowed to be on the decline. Its breed of cattle are pro- 
bably at its height; and its ſheep are at preſent ſo near 
perfection, that it is not probable they ſhould hereafter re- 
ceive much improvement. Beſide, the grand luminary of 
the art has paſſed the meridian, and though at preſent in 
full ſplendor, is verging toward the horizon. 

It muſt not however be underſtood, by thoſe who are 
not locally acquainted with this diſtrict, that Mr. Bake= 
well, though he has been long, and moſt deſervedly, conſi- 
dered as the principal promoter of the art of breeding. and 
has for ſome length of time taken the lead, is the only man 
of diſtinguiſhed merit in this department of rural affairs, in 
the diſtrict under ſurvey. It abounds, and has, for man 
years, abounded with intelligent and ſpirited breeders. 1 
could mention ſome fifteen or twenty men of repute, and 
moſt of them men of conſiderable property, who are in the 
ſame department, and ſeveral of them eminent for their 
breeds of ſtock. ' 

« Nevertheleſs, it muſt be and is acknowledged, that 
Mr. Bakewell is at the head of the department ; and 
whenever he may drop, it is much to be feared, and high- 


— 


ly probable, that another leader, of equal ſpirit, and equal 
abilities, will not be found to ſucceed him. 

« Having faid this, however, it will be proper to ap- 
prize my readers till farther, that the following account 
muſt not be underſtood as a detail of the practice of Mr. 
Bakewell ; but as a more enlarged regiſter of the practice 
at preſent eſtabliſhed in the midland counties. For, not- 
withſtanding I have been repeatedly favoured with oppor- 
tunities of making ample obſervation on Mr. Bakewell's 
practice, and have as repeatedly been favoured with his 
liberal communications on ru ſubjects, it is not my in- 
tention to deal out Mr. Bake well's private opinions, or even 
to attempt a recital of his particular practice, any other than 
as it conſtitutes the valuable part of the diſtri under ſurvey, 

«In regiſtering this practice, it will be requiſite, beſide a 
ſeparate account of the ſeveral breeds and their improve- 
ment, to. deſcribe the methods of breeding and rearing 
each ſpecies, and to detail the buſineſs of grazing, and the 
dairy management. f 

To give full ſcope to the enquiry, it will be neceſſary 
to take a ſeparate view of each ſpecies of live-ſtock, that 
ze here the objects of attention, and previouſly to convey 
ſome general ideas reſpecting the principles of improve - 

ment 
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ment which have bere been hid down, and the means by 
which they have been ſucceſsfully and rapidly raiſed into 
practice. The ſubje& is new, at leaſt to this work, and 
will therefore require a degree of attention adequate to its 
importance. | 

The moſt general principle is beauty of form; a prin- 
ciple which has been applied in common to the four ſpecies. 
It is obſervable, however, that this principle was more 
cloſely attended to at the outſet of improvement (under 
an idea, in fome degree falſely {ounce that beauty of 
form and utility are inſeparable) than at preſent, when men 
who have been long converſant in practice, make a diſ- 
tinction between a uſeful ſort and a ſort which is merely 
handſome. 

« The next principle attended to is a proportion of parts, 
or what may be called utility of form, abſtractedly conſi- 
dered from the beauty of form: thus, of the. three edible 
ſpecies, the parts which are deemed offal, or which bear 
an inferior price at market, ſhould be ſmall, in proportion 
to the better parts. This principle, however, appears to 
have been differently attended to in different ſpecies ; and 
will require to be examined, in taking the ſeparate views 
of each {pecies. 

A third principle of improvement, which has engaged 
the attention of the midland breeders, is the texture of the 


DAT 


the aſſiſtance of this pradtice, as will appear, the bold leader 


of theſe improvements produced his celebrated ſtock. 

« The argument held out in its favour is, that there can 
be pnly one beſt breed; and if this be croſſed, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be with an inferior breed; the neceſſary conſequence 
of which muſt be an adulteration, not an improvement. 

4 How far this novel practice may, in a general light, 
be conſidered as ſuperiorly eligible, would be improper to 
be diſcuſſed in this place; in which I mean to convey only 
a general idea of the preſent practice of the diſtrict; in 
order to ſave repetition, and to enable the reader to follow 
me through the ſeveral parts of the enquiry with greater 
eaſe. To this intent, it mult likewiſe be underſtood, that 
althoygh much has probably been done by breeding in- 
and-in, much alfo has been done by crofling ; not, however, 
by a mixture of alien breeds, but by uniting the ſuperior 
branches of the ſame breed. 

« The degree of excellency obtained, however, through 
theſe means, is not more remarkable than the rapidity with 
which the, improvement of the ſeveral breeds has been 
carried on and extended, not over this diſtri only, but 
to various parts of the iſland. | 

« But theſe circumſtances likewiſe have arifen princi- 
pally out of a mere point of practice, which, though not 


peculiar to this diſtrict, is no where, LI believe, equally pre- 


muſcular parts, or what is termed fleſh ; a quality of live- | valent (except in Lincolnſhire) and enters not, in any de- 
ſtock which, familiar as it may long have been to the gree, into the practice of the iſland at large; in which 


butcher and the conſumer, has not, perhaps, been attended 
to by breeders, whatever it may have been by graziers, un- 
til of late years in this diſtrict ; where the fleſh is now 
ſpoken of with the ſame familiarity as the hide or the fleece; 


breeders of every claſs rear or purchaſe their male ſtock. 

« Here, on the contrary, breeders moſtly hire them by 
the ſeaſon, of a few leading men in the line of breeding 
males for the purpoſe, returning them at the end of the 


and where it is clearly underſtood, that the grain of the ſeaſon to their reſpective owners, who, during the time of 


meat depends wholly on the breed, not, as has been here- | letting, have their ſhows or exhibitions, to which dairy- 


tofore conſidered, on the ſize of the animal. 


men, graziers, and ſtallion- men repair, to chooſe and hire 


« It appears however, in the Practice of Yorkſhire, | males for the coming ſeaſon. 


of late years, that circumſtances /fled the breeders of 


« Belide theſe private exhibitions, there are, annually, 


that country to pay ſome attention to the fleſh of cattle ; | public ſhows in different parts of the diſtrict, for the ſame 
and, I have been informed, by a gentleman converſant in | purpoſe : thus _— has its ftallion ſhow, Leiceſter its 


the Hereford.hire breed of cattle, that ſimilar circumſtances 
took place, and probably about the ſame time, in that quar- 
ter of the iſland. 

« But the principle which at preſent engroſſes the great- 
eſt ſhare of attention, and which, above all others, is en- 
titled to the grazier's attention, is fat, or rather fatting 


quality: that is, a natural propenſity to acquire a ſtate of | 


fatneſs at an early age, and, when at full keep, in a ſhort 
ſpace of time: another quality which. is found to be here- 
Szar „depending, in ſome conſiderable degree at leaſt, on 
—— or what is technically termed blood; namely, on the 
ſpecific quality of the parents. 

6“ Thus it appears, that the midland breeders reſt every 
thing on breed ; under a conviction, that the beauty and 
utility of form, the quality of fleſh, and its propenlity to 
fatnels, are, in the offspring, the natural conſequence of 
ſimilar qualities in the parents : and, what is gxtremely in- 
tereſting, it is evident from obſervation that theſe four qua- 
lities are compatible, being frequently found united, in a 
remarkable manner, in the ſame individuals. 

Without admitting, or endeavouring to confute, in this 
place, that the four qualities here explained are the only 
ones neceſſary to the perfection of the ſeveral ſpecies of 
live- ſtock now under review, we paſs on to the means 
whereby thoſe principles have been applied, in attaining the 
degree of perfection at preſent obſervable in the diſtrict un- 
der ſurvey. : 

« The means of improvement, in the eſtabliſhed prac- 
tice of the kingdom at large, are thoſe of ſelecting females 
from the native ſtock of the country, and croſſing with 
males of an alien breed; under an opinion, which has been 
univerſally received, that continuing to breed from the ſame 
line of parentage tends to weaken the breed. 

« Rooted, however, as this opinion has been, and uni- 
verſally as that practice has prevailed, there is little doubt 
of the fact, that the ſuperior breeds of {ſtock of this diſtrict 
have been raiſed by a practice directly contrary ;. that of 
breeding, not from the ſame line 2 * ut the ſame family: 
a practice which lras now been ſo long eſtabliſhed, as to 
have acquired a technical phraſe to expreſs it. Breeding 
in- un- din is as familiar in the converſation of midland breed- 
ers, as craſſing is in that of other diſtrias. The fire and 
the daughter, the ſon and the mother, the brother and the 
ſiſter, are, in the ordinary practice of ſuperior breeders, 
now permitted ta improve theis own kind; and through 


ſhow of rams, and Boſworth has its ſhow of bulls ; not 
however merely for letting, but likewiſe for ſale. 

« The practice of letting male ſtock, by the ſeaſon, is 
a department of rural affairs not known to the kingdom at 
large, forming a new ſubject in the rural ſcience. 

In practice, however, it generally happens that a 
breeder of male ſtock ; provincially, for want of a better 
term, called a tupman, is likewiſe a dairyman, and frequent- 
ly a grazier; Mr. Bakewell being the only man in this 
— who confines his practice ſolely to breeding and 
etting. 

It muſt not however be underſtood that dairymen and 
graziers univerſally, throughout the diſtrict, hire their 
males of theſe ſuperior breeders. Many of them till go 
on in the old track of rearing, or of purchaſing of each 
other, agreeably to the practice of other diſtricts. 

The practice of letting out male ſtock by the ſeaſon 
being a ſubject new to this undertaking, it will be proper 
in this place to examine it with due attention. 

« Its origin does not clearly appear. It has probabl 
ariſen in the letting of ſtallions for the ſpring ſeaſon, 
domeſtic incuſtrious man has a good horſe ; but is too at- 
tentive to the ordinary buſineſs of his farm, to follow him 
every week to three or four markets, and too diffident to 
ſet him off ta advantage, and to enter into conteſts and un- 
avoidable ſquabbles with ſtallion- men; while, to a man of 
more leiſure and leſs modeſty, a looſe calling is moſt agree- 
able. Thus both parties are ſeryed: the latter, by receiv- 
ing a certain ſum and his horſe again ; the hirer by getting 
a greater number of mares than the owner could have got. 

his mode of diſpoſal would of courſe give a looſe to the 
breeding of ſtallions; for the breeder not only got rid of 
the diſagreeable part of the buſineſs, but, if his own neigh- 
bourhood were overſtocked, he could by this means ſend 
them to other diſtricts. Similar circumſtances might lead 
to the letting of bulls and rams. 

« Be this as it may, the letting of rams has long been 
the practice of Lincalolhite z and the letting of horſes has 
probably been practiſed, on a ſmall ſcale, in many diſtricts. 
But the letting of male ſtock, viewed in the general light 
we are now viewing it, was never applied, generally, to the 
three principal ſpecies, until of late years in this diſtri. 
Mr. Bakewell, though he cannot be deemed the projector, 
has certainly been the prineipal promoter of this branch of 
rural buſineſs. 
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The effect of letting male ſtock has probably been 
eater than was foreſeen. The great improvement which 
has been made in the ſtock of this diſtrict is ſtriking, but 
may be accounted for in this practice, A ſuperior male, 
the beſt for inſtance, inſtead of being kept confined within 
the pale of his proprietor, or of being beneficial to a few 
neighbours only, became through this practice a treaſure 
to the whole diſtrict ; this year in one part of it, the next 
in another. Hence, even one ſuperior male may change 
conſiderably the breed of a country ; but in a year or two 
his offspring are employed in forwarding the improvement. 
Such of his ſons as prove of a ſuperior quality are let out 
in a ſimilar way; conſequently the blood in a ſhort time 
circulates through every part, and every man of ſpirit par- 
takes of the advantage. | 

The breed of the midland counties, is the longhorned : 


a breed which appears to have occupied, a length of time, | 


the central parts of the iſland. 

In a general view, the old ſtock of the country, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſingular efforts that have been made toward 
improvement, remains with little alteration. Each divi- 
ſion of the diſtrict has ſtill its own breed, diſtinguiſhable 
from that of the other diviſions. There is a ſimilar diſ- 
tinction between the breeds of Staffordſhire and Derby- 
ſhire, for inſtance, as there is between thoſe of Hereford- 
ſhire and Gloceſterſhire. The breeds of other diviſions of 
the diſtrict have characteriſtics ſufficiently ſtrong to ſhow, 
that the Jonghorned breed of cattle have, duiing ſome length 
of time, been the prevailing ſtock of the country; and that, 
viewing the diſtrict at large, Leiceſterſhire excepted, no 
radical change, nor any obvious improvement or alteration, 
has yet taken place. A {triking inſtance, this, of the ſlow 
progreſs with which improvements in this department of 
rural economy are made, even when carried on with every 
advantage. 

But notwithſtanding the whole ſtock may ſtill be ſaid 
to be in poſſeſſion of the country, every diviſion of it wears, 
at preſent, ſtrong marks of improvement. Warwickſhire, 
Staffordſhire, and Derbyſhire, may contend for ſome ſhare 
of this beneficial change; and in Leiceiterſhire, the im- 
proved breed may be ſaid to have gained, already, a degree 
of eſtabliſhment. 

The hiſtory of this extraordinary improvement would be 
intereſting and uſeful ; as it might furnith uſeful ideas to 
the improvers of other breeds. All 1 am able to give is a 
ſketch. 

Craven in Yorkſhire has long been celebrated for a ſupe- 
rior variety of the longhorned breed of cattle. From this 
ſource, it is well known, the Lancaſhire cows have been, 
and, | believe, {till are drawn : the flower of theſe cele- 
brated cows originating in Craven-heifers. 

Formerly, the Craven breed ſeems to have extended, in 
a ſimilar way, into Weſtmoreland, alſo an adjoining county. 
From Weitmorcland, bulls and heifers of this breed found 
their way into the midland counties. The preſent im- 
proved breed is traccable, by the indiſputable evidence 
of many perſons {till living, to what was here called the 
« true old Weſtmoreland ſort.“ 

It is generally underſtood, here, that through this breed, 
and ſome fortuitous circumſtances, rather than from any 
fixed principles of improvement, Mr. Webſter of War- 
wickſhire (of Canley near Coventry) became, ſome forty 
or fifty years ago, poſſeſſed of a ſuperior breed of cattle ; 
and continued, during many years, the leading brecder of 
the midland counties. I have, indeed, heard it ſaid, by a 
man who has himſelf been a breeder of ſome eminence, 
that Mr, Webiter had the beſt ſtock, eſpecially of beace, 
that ever were, or (he believed) ever will be, bred in the 
kingdom,” 

Lo this bold aſſertion, however, I am not ready to give 
full credit. I regiſter it merely as an evidence of the high 
degree of excellency which Mr. Webſter acquired, It is 
improbable that, after twenty or thirty years anxious 
attention, not of one man only, but of ſeveral, the breed, 
though excellent then, ſhould not, ſince, have received 
ſome degree of improvement. 

Be this as it may, Mr. Bakewell is well known to have 
got the lead, as a breeder of cattle, through the means of 
the Canley ſtock. His celebrated bull Twopenny, that 
may be faid to have firſt given the lead to Mr, Bakewell, 
was out of a cow, purchaſed, when a heifer, of Mr. Web. 
ſter, and was got by a bull from Weſtmoreland; a bull 
purchaſed in Weſtmoreland. 
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Mr. Fowler of Oxfordſhire (of Rollright on the bor- 
ders of Warwickſhire), whoſe ſtock is at preſent in the firſt 
eſtimation, owes the ſuperiority of his breed to the ſame 
ſource, His cows are of the Ganley blood; and his bull 
Shakeſpear, the beſt ſtock-getter, I believe, the midland . 
diſtrict ever knew, was got by a grandſon of Twopenny, 
(out, of a daughter of T wopenny) and a cow of the Canley 

ood. 

Mr. Princep of Derbyſhire (of Croxall in this diſtrict) 
acknowledges to have raiſed his preſent noble herd of cows, 
the firſt dairy of longhorned cows in the kingdom, I be- 
lieve, for form and ſize taken jointly—from a cow by the 
name of Bright; purchaſed of the late Mr. Chadwick of 
Caſtle Bromwich : which cow was got by Mr. Webſter's 
Bloxedge bull, that is ſpoken of here, as being the pureſt 
fountain of the Canley blood. 

The preſent ſtate of the improved breed of the Midland 
counties, which might well be diſtinguiſhed by the Canley 
breed, is the following: 

Mr. Bakewell is in poſſeſſion of many valuable indivi- 
duals, males and females. His bull D. generally known 
by the name of the «© mad bull,” is a fine animal; and is 
a ſtriking proof of the vulgar error, that breeding in and in, 
weakens the breed. He was got by a ſon of T wopenn 
out of a daughter and ſiſter of the ſame celebrated bull; ſhe 
being the produce of his own dam. Nevertheleſs, D. is 
the fire of Shakeſpear, by another daughter of the ſame 
bull, and is probably the moſt robuſt individual of the 
longhorned breed ; while D. himſelf, at the age of twelve 
or thirteen years, is more active, and higher mettled, than 
bulls in general are, at three or four years old, 

This has long been eſteemed Mr. Bakewell's beſt bull; 
and has been kept, principally, for his own-uſe. He was 
never let, except part of a ſeaſon to Mr. Fowler ; but has 
had individual cows brought to him, at five guineas a cow, 

Mr. Bakewell's cows are of the fineſt mould, and the 
higheſt quality : and his heifers beautiful as taſte could 
well conceive them: clean and active as does. Mr. Bake- 
well's exhibition of cattle would gratify the moſt indifferent 
ſpectator, and could not fail of being highly ſatisfactory to 
_ lover of the rural ſcience, 

r. Fowler's cattle are, at preſent, in the higheſt re- 
pute. His cows have long been conſidered as of the firſt 
quality :—of the beſt Canley blood. And his bull Shakeſ- 
pear, already mentioned, has raiſed them to a degree of 
perfection, which, in the opinion of the firſt judges, the 
breed of cattle under notice never before attained. 

'This bull is a ftriking ſpecimen of what naturaliſts term 
accidental varieties. 'T hough bred in the manner that has 
been mentioned, he ſcarcely inherits a * point of the 
longhorned breed; his horns excepted. hen I ſaw him 
in 1784, then ſix years old, and ſomewhat below his uſual 
condition, though by no means low ia fleſh, he was of this 
deſcription. 


— 
— 


His cheſt extraordinarily deep; his bri 
knees. His chine thin; and riſing above the ſhoulder 


His head, chap, and neck, e fine and clean. 
et down to his 


points; leaving a hollow on each ſide, behind them. His 
loin, of courſe, narrow at the chine ; but remarkably wide 
at the hips 3 which protuberate in a ſingular manner. His 
quarters long, in reality; but, in appearance, ſhort ; oc- 
caſioned by a ſingular formation of the rump. At firſt 
ſight, it appears as if the tail, which ſtands 4 had 
been ſevered from the vertebræ, by the chop of a cleaver, 
one of the vertebra extracted, and the tail forced up to 
make good the joint : an appearance, which, on examining, 
is occaſioned by ſome remarkable wreaths of fat, formed 
round the ſetting on of the tail; a circumſtance, which, 
in a picture, would be deemed a deformity ; but, as a 
point, is in the higheſt eſtimation. The roundbones ſnug 
but the thighs rather full, and remarkably let down. The 
legs ſhort and their bone fine. The carcaſe, throughout 
(the chine excepted), large, roomy, deep, and well ſpread. 
His horns apart, he had every point of a Holderneſs or a 
Teeſwater bull, Could his horns have been changed, he 
would have paſſed, in Yorkſhire, as an ordinary bull of 
either of theſe breeds. His two ends would have been 
thought tolerably good; but his middle very deficient. And 
I am of opinion, that had he been put to cows of theſe 
breeds, his ſtock would have been of a moderate quality. 
But being put to cows, deficient where he was full (the 
lower part of the thigh excepted), and full where he was 
deficient, he has raiſed the longhorned breed to a degree of 
I i perfection 
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ſight; by the extreme fineneſs of the forend,—the width 


perfection which, without ſo extraordinary a prodigy, they 


No wonder that a form ſo uncommon ſhould ſtrike the 
improvers of this breed of ſtock ; or that a carcaſe they had 
been ſo long ſtriving in vain to produce, ſhould be rated at 
a high price. His owner, however, happened to be among 
the firſt of his admirers, and could never be induced to part 
from him, even for a ſeaſon ; except to Mr, Princep; who 
had him two ſeaſons, at the extraordinary price of eighty gui- 
neas a ſeaſon. A price at which no other bull has yet been let. 

This extraordinory animal is now (1789) eleven years 
old, and firm in his conſtitution ; but ſo lame, in his hind 
quarters, as to render him at preſent, and during the laſt 
ſeaſon, entirely uſeleſs. Pp; 

His owner, however, has leſs to regret, as he is in poſ- 
ſeſſion of many valuable females of his produce; and of one 
male, now three years old, by the name of Garrick. 

This bull was out of a cow got by a bull of Mr. Bake- 
well, called the Hampſhire bull. : 

Thus, though we find Mr. Fowler, at preſent, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the lead, he has evidently obtained it through the 
aſſiſtance of Mr. Bakewell's ſtock. But whether he has 
gained the aſcendancy by accident, merely, or whether he 
had the better baſis to build upon, may be a moot point 
difficult to determine. : 

Mr. Fowler's cows (about five and twenty in number) 
are many of them an extraordinary mould ; eſpecially in the 
fineneſs of the forend, and the width and fatneſs of the hind 


on his own dam, is among the firſt of his herd: another 
evidence of the good effect of . from the ſame fami- 
ly. Mr. Fowler conducts his buſineſs on the old principle 
of ſelling, not on the modern way of letting, his bulls, 
Such heifers, too, as his own dairy does not require, he 
ſells, and at high prices. Mr. Coke of Norfolk has ha all 
the cow calves he could ſpare, during the laſt three or four 
years, at, I underſtand, ten guineas each; taking them 
while young. Mr. Fowler has now (October 1789) ten 
bull calves (all, I believe, by Garrick), for which, it is 
ſaid, he has refuſed five hundred guineas. 

Mr. Princep's cows, of his own breed, have been men- 
tioned as being of a very fine quality: nevertheleſs, his pre- 
ſent herd wears evident marks of improvement. Every cow 
and heifer of the Shakeſpear blood is diſtinguiſhable at 


of the hips, —and the formation of the rump ; an impreſ- 
ſion which they have received with ſingular exactneſs. 

Mr. Princep has two valuable bulls, by Shakeſpear: one 
of them out of the celebrated Bright. 


Beſide the three herds that are here particulariſed, there 


are many others, in the midland diſtrict, that are entitled | 


to great attention; but which, for various reaſons, I think 
may, with propriety, be omitted in this regiſter. There- 
fore what remains to be added to the foregoing account of 
the preſent ſtate of the breed, is a genera! deſcription of its 
higher claſs of individuals 

The forend long; but light, to a degree of elegance. 
The neck thin; the chap clean; the head fine, but long 
and tapering. A thick ſhort head, with a ſnub noſe, and 
a hollow face—provincially a Dutch head is condemned, 
here, as a moſt hatefu] point. 

The eye large, bright, and prominent. 

The horns vary with the ſex, &. Thoſe of bulls are 
comparatiyely ſhort—from fifteen inches to two feet: — thoſe 
of the few oxen that have been reared of this breed are 
extremely large: two and a half to three and a half feet 
long :—thoſe of the cows, nearly as long, but much finer; 
tapering to delicately fine points, Moſt of them hang 
downward, by the fide of the cheeks, and, if well turned, 
as many of the cows are, (hoot forward at the points. Too 
frequently, however, the double bend does not take place ; 
the horns continuing to ſhoot downward, until they would 
reach the ground, or point inward until they would gag the 
mouth which ſupports them, were not the points from time 
to time removed: and, in ſome individuals, while one horn 
is pointing to the ground, or winding under the jaw ſo as 
to prevent irs opening, the other is ſhooting away from the 
head, or taking ſome other aukward direction: thus 
tending to disfigure and deſtroy the animal which nature 
ordained them to ornament and defend. 

The ſhoulders remarkably thin and fine, as to bone, but 
thickly covered with fleſh ; not the ſmalleſt protuberance of 


bone diſcernible. 
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The girt ſmall, comparatively with the ſhorthorned and 
middlehorned breeds. 

The chine remarkably full, when fat ; but hollow, when 
low in condition. This is conſidered by accurate judges, 
as a Criterion of —— fleſh ; as the large, bard, ligatures, 
which in ſome individuals, when low in condition, we ſee 
tightly ſtretched along the chine, from the ſetting on of the 
neck to the fore part of the loins, is a mark of the fleſh 
being of a bad quality. 

The loin broad, and the hips remarkably wide, and pro. 
tuberant, "The protuberance of the bones of the hips, is a 
point atÞreſent in the firſt faſhion ; but is always, I ob- 
ſerve, mentioned in the language of enthuſiaſm, not of 
reaſon. A wide loin, with the hips protuberating in far, 
is indiſputably a moſt defirable thing. But what uſe, or 
even ornament, two knobs of bone can produce, is not to 
me evident. In ſome individuals they have to me an arti. 
ficial appearance; as if the loin were a lid, and the hips 
handles to remove it, I can admire a full hip, and con- 
ceive its utility; but I am clearly of opinion, that there 
are many points of a bullock better entitled to the breeder's 
attention, than a protuberant one; yet, it is more than pro- 
bable, that, in the improvement both of this and the ſhort- 
horned breed, points of ſome conſequence have been ſacri- 
ficed to this idol. 

The quarters long and level ; the nache of a middle 
width; with the tail ſet on variouſly, even in individuals of 
the higheſt repute, 

The roundbones ſmall ; but the thighs in general fleſhy ; 
p_—_ however, when in the beſt form, toward the gam- 

rels. 

The legs ſmall and clean, but comparatively long. The 
feet in general neat, and of the middle ſize. 

The carcaſe as nearly a cylinder as the natural form of 
this animal will allow. The ribs ſtanding out full from 
the ſpine; receiving the entrails within them. The belly 
of courſe appears ſmall. The ſmallneſs of the belly is held 
out as a ſuperior excellency, The viſcera being lodged 
within the ribs is certainly ſuch. But I cannot believe 
that a paucity of inteſtines is a valuable property of cattle : 
inteſtines are to them what roots are to trees. The ideas 
of offal, and largeneſs of bone, have, perhaps, in more 
points than one, led the improvers away from perfection. 
This, however, by the way. 

The fleſh, of the ſuperior claſs I am deſcribing, ſeldom 
fails of being of the firſt quality. 

The hide of a middle thickneſs. 

The colour is various: the brindle, the finchback, and 
the pye, are common : the lighter they are, the better they 
ſeem to be in eſteem. This colour, however, appears to 
be merely a matter of faſhion, Nevertheleſs, it ſtrikes me 
that a light colour of cattle is advantageous to the grazier. 
It is a ſact, in the nature of viſion, that white objects ap- 
pear to the eye larger, than black ones of the ſame ſize ; 
and a light- coloured bullock, no doubt, zppears larger in a 
market, than a darker-coloured one, of the ſame weight. 

It may be remarked, in this place, that the ſix cows 
which formed the baſis of Mr. Webſter's breed, were red, 
and it is obſervable that ſome of Mr. Fowler's beſt cows 
are of that colour. 

The fatting quality of this improved breed, in a ſtate of 
maturity, is indiſputably good. 

As graziers' ſtock, they undoubtedly rank high. 

As dairy ſtock, however, their merit is leſs evident: 
dairy-women here, and elſewhere, bear witneſs againſt 
them: nevertheleſs, the advocates for the breed aſſert their 
eligibility in this character: ſome, indeed, go ſo far as to 
ſay, that a cow which is profitable to the grazier> is ſo to 
the dairyman : a poſition that might be contradicted by a 
thouſand evidences, 

Nevertheleſs, it appears to me probable, that a cow may 
be ſo conſtitutioned, as to convert her aliment into milk, 
while milk is continued to be drawn from her, and, when 
the draught is ſtopt, but not till then, to convert the ſame 
current of chyle into fat: a verſatility of conſtitution, how- 
cver, which I believe, does not belong to the breed under 
notice; whole propenſity to fatneſs appears to be too great, 
to permit their lacteſcent powers to preſerve the es 
long enough for the purpoſes of the dairyman. 

As beaſts of draft, the carcaſe of the longhorned breed, 
viewed generally, renders them unfit : nevertheleſs, the 
carcaſe of fome of the beſt of the variety under notice, is 


fe powerful for the purpoſe of draft; while their 


natural 
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natural ens, and cleanneſs of limbs, are very favourable 
to this purpo e. n 
But the enormous ſize of the horns, of the oxen of this 


variety, would invalidate all their qualifications, were they 


greater than the really are. If they happen to take a con- 
venient form, they may be diſpenſed with; but ſtanding 
out awkwardly, as they frequently do, they become an in- 
ſuperable objection. 

A method of preventing their growth, or even of check- 
ing their exuberance, would be a moſt valuable diſcovery ; 
to thoſe, eſpecially, who are in poſſeſſion of the breed, and 
wiſh to make them uſeful as beaſts of draft. 

From this deſcription of the improved breed of cattle of 
the Midland counties, it appears very evidently, that the 
principles of improvement, laid down afore-going, have, 
to this ſpecies of liveſtock, been judiciouſly applied. The 
utility of form has been ſtrictly attended to : the bone and 
other offal ſmall ; and the forend light ; while the chine, 
the loin, the rump, and the ribs are heavily loaded ; and 
with fleſh of the fineſt quality. 

The males and females require to be treated of ſeparately, 
in breeding. 

Viewing the diſtriſt at large, its economy with regard to 
bulls, is the ſame as that of other places, Puirymen in ge- 
neral, uſe their on bulls, generally of their on rearing; 
and ſmaller cowkeepers employ thoſe of their neighbours. 
But dairymen who pay a cloſer attention to their ſtock, 
purchaſe their bulls, or hire them by the ſeaſon, of bull- 
breeders; who rear, perhaps, five to ten bulls yearly ; 
the ſuperior breeders, for letting ; the inferior, for ſale. 

The practice of letting this ſpecies of male Rock, proba- 
bly originated in this diſtrict; and in the practice of Mr. 
Bakewell ; about twenty-five years ago. 

In the ſpring,. previouſly to the ſeaſon of buſineſs, the 
breeders have their private ſhows ; and beſide theſe, as has 


been intimated aforegoing, there are public ſhows ; more, 


however, for the purpoſe of ſale, than of letting. 

The prices given for bulls, by purchaſe, run from five 
to a hundred pounds ; by the ſeaſon, from ten to fifty or 
ſixty ; by the cow, from half a crown to five guineas. 

The let bulls are ſent out in April or beginning of May ; 
being generally led in halters; or driven fingly ; and are 


returned at the end of the ſeaſon—generally in Auguſt, in 


the ſame manner. | 


With reſpect to the age at which bulls do buſineſs, as it 
is technically termed here—the practice of this diſtrict dif- 
fers from that of moſt others; where from two to four 
years old, namely three ſeaſons, is the ordinary period of 
employment. But, here, they are pretty commonly allow- 
ed to leap while yearlings; and, if — ſtock-getters, are 
kept on ſo long as they will do 8 perhaps till they 
are ten or twelve years old. If they grow vicious, they 
are kept wholly in the houſe ; if they throw gates or break 
paſture, they are humbled by a bull chain, faſtened inge- 
niouſly to the noſtrils. 

It is obſervable, in this place, that the bulls of this im- 
2 breed are not unfrequently even while youthful, de- 

cient in vigour :—the hired bulls being ſometimes return- 
ed prematurely on this account. 

This might be laid hold of as an argument againſt the 
practice of breeding in-and-in. It is, however, more pro- 
bably owing to a different cauſe. 

A handſome bull, —a bull nearly perfect in all his points, 
is moſt difficult to breed: yet the breeder's object is to ren- 
der him, to the eye at leaſt, as near perfection as may be. 
He is, therefore, made up for the ſhow, by high keep; as 
well to evince his propenſity to fatneſs, as to hide his de- 
fects; thereby ſhowing him off to the beſt advantage : the 
conſequence of which is, being taken from this high keep, 
and lowered, at once, to a common cow paſture, he flags. 

Hence, it is become a practice of judicious breeders, 
when their bulls are let early enough, to lower them down, 
by degrees, to ordinary keep, previous to the ſeaſon of em- 
ployment, 

here is only one inſtance, I believe, of cows being 
kept ſolely for the purpoſe of breeding : the dairy being 
here, as every where elſe, a joint attention. 

Such as are not employed in the rearing of calves, ought 
certainly, in common good management, to be made to 
pay for their maintenance by milking or working: the laſt, 
a uſe to which Mr. Bakewell alone, perhaps, has put them. 

One circumſtance in the management of breeding COWS, 
practiſed by leading breeders at leaſt, is noticeable, In the 
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practice of leſs ſpirited and leſs judicious breeders, a cow 
or heifer, if ſhe happen to miſs the bull, is proſcribed, let 
her form and blood be what they may; and, as ſoon as her 
milk is obtained, is condemned, even for the firſt offence. 

This, when dairying alone is the object of cowkeeping, 
is undoubtedly judicious ; but, when breeding is a princi- 
pal or even a joint object, as it is in the practice of moſt 
dairymen, ſuch a conduct may be highly blameable. For 
though it may be eaſier to breed handſome good cows, 
than bulls of that deſcription ; yet, when we conſider how 


| much of the ſucceſs of breeding depends on the female, it 


is evidently a want of common policy, to cut off a valuable 
cow, for one miſcarriage. 

If ſhe do not breed this ſeaſon, let her maintain herſelf by 
working, until the next. Mares are kept, year after year, 
without breeding. And if mares are found nearly equal to 
geldings, in work ; why ſhould not cows be nearly equal 
to oxen, in the ſame intention ? 

"The rearing of cattle is here confined to bulls and heifers, 
for breeding, and the dairy : there is not, in ordinary prac- 
tice, a ſteer reared in the diſtri ; exceptihg ſome few of 
late years, for the purpoſe of draft. 

he method of rearing, here, differs little from that of 
other diſtrifts ; except in the rearing of bull calves, and 
ſometimes high-bred heifers, by ſuffering them to remain 
at the teat, until they be fix, nine, or perhaps twelve 
months old; letting them run, either with their dams ; or, 
more frequently, eſpecially where the dairy is an object, 
with leſs valuable cows or heifers, bought in for the pur- 
poſe ; and, when the intention is fulfilled, fold, or fatted : 
each cow being generally allowed one male calf, or two 
females. 

The effect of this practice is a quick growth; and, per- 
haps, like rearing vegetables in a rich ſoil, the practice 
may aſſiſt in 2 the conſtitution, and —_— 
the frame. Be this as it may, the growth of calves, reare 


in this way, is ſtrikingly rapid. 


The beſt method of the dairymen is this : — The calves 
ſuck a week or a fortnight, according to their ſtrength (a 
good rule) : new milk in the pail, a few meals : —next, 
new milk and ſkim milk mixt, a few meals more: then, 
ſkim milk alone; or porridge, made with milk, water, 
ground oats, &c. and ſometimes oilcake,—until cheeſe- 
making commence : after which, whey porridge, or ſweet 
whey, in the field; being careful to houſe them, in the 
night, until warm weather be confirmed. 

Turneps are not thought of as a food for calves : nor, in 
the ordinary practice of the diſtrict, is either corn, cake, 
or linſeed in uſe; milk, whey, hay, and graſs, being the 
ſole food of rearing calves, uutil autumn, when turneps 
are uſually given. : 

The time of rearing extends, in this diſtrict, through 
the winter months ; but is confined, in a great degree, be- 
tween the beginning of December and the latter end of 
March. 

In the treatment of young ſtock, I find little in the prac- 
tice of this diſtri, that requires particular notice. 

'The bulls, in the common practice of dairymen, are 
ſuffered to ride while yearling ; namely, at fifteen to eigh- 
teen months old ; * the heifers to take them, while two 
years old; bringing them into the dairy at three years old: 
generally keeping them from the bull until late in the ſum- 
mer, —as the latter end of July, or the beginning of Au- 

uſt;—it being a pretty general opinion, that heifers 
ſhould come in at graſs : beſide, by this practice, one bull 


ſerves both the dairy cows and the heifers, I have known 


a dairy of twenty or thirty cows, and ten or twelve heifers, 
ſerved by a calf ;—a yearling bull. 

In the practice of ſuperior breeders, heifers are ſome- 
times kept from the bull until they be three years old; 
bringing them in at four: eſpecially in that of their enter- 
priſing leader; in whoſe ſuperior practice, maiden heifers, 
as well as dry and barren cows, are occaſionally enured to 
harneſs : a laudable example, that might be profitably fol- 
lowed by every other breeder of cattle. 

In the choice of cows, dairy farmers are guided by cri- 


terions different from thoſe which have been enumerated as 


the favourite points of graziers and modern breeders, for 
which, ſee Dairy. 

In Mr. Marſhall's Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, he ſpeaks 
of cattle in that county, and ſays, „Within the memory 
of a perſon now living: namely about ſeventy years ago 
the ancient breed of black catile, which provably once 2 
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| butcher, encreaſing the quantity of the coarſer parts, and 


CAT 


ailed throughout England, and whoſe name is ſtill very | 


improperly uſed in ſpeaking of cattle in general, were the 
3 breed of cattle in this diſtrict. By deſcription, they 
appear to have reſembled the preſent breed of the Lowlands 
of Scotland; moſtly all black ; but ſome with white facts ; 
moſily horned ; but ſome of them © humbled ;”* that is 
hornleſs. . | 

To theſe ſucceeded a black and white breed ; probably a 
variety of the original ſpecies. But till the red cow's milk 
was conſidered as medicinal z and many inveterate diſorders 
were no doubt cured with it, that is to ſay by a perſeverance 
in milk-diet. 

The black mottles, probably a tranſient ſort, were ſuc- 
ceeded by the long-horned or « Craven breed;“ the pro- 
bable, and, I believe, undoubted origin of the preſent ce- 
lebrated breed of the Midland counties. 


But in a country where the buſineſs of aration was car- 
ried on principally by oxen, this breed was found extremely 
inconvenient. - a yard long were not only trouble- 
ſome but danggrous in yoke ; eſpecially in the narrow roads 
and hollow ways with which the diſtrict formerly abounded. 
Accidents were frequently happening to them ; by getting 
their horns entangled in the hedge or the back ; ſometimes 


Greateſt width at the round-bone, twenty-one inches, 
Length from forehead to nache, eight feet five inches. 


| the centre of the thoulder knob to the 
centre of the huckle, four feet one inch. 

_ the centre of the huckle to the extre- 

mity of the nache, twenty-two inches. 

Length of the horns, fourteen inches. 

Width of the horns at the points twenty-two inches, 

The eye full and quick. 

The head and neck clean. 

The bone ſomewhat large. 

The chine and buttocks full. 

The fleſh ſoft and mellow to the hand. 

The colour blood-red, marked with white. 

But a variety new to the Vale is now creeping into it: 
the Tees-water breed ; a variety of the ſhort-horned ſpecies. 
This variety is eſtabliſhed on the banks of the Tees, at the 
head of the Vale of York, and is held out as the true 
Yorkſhire ſhort-horned breed. Be this as it may, much 
attention has been beſtowed on its eſtabliſhment ; and it 
appears to be at preſent a moſt valuable breed of cattle : 
valuable, I mean, to the grazier and butcher : the bone, 
head, and neck fine; the chine full; the loin broad; the 


breaking off their horns ; but more frequently breaking carcaſe throughout large and well-faſhioned ; and the fleſh 


their necks, 


and fattening quality equal, or perhaps ſuperior to thoſe of 


This was a ſufficient inducement for adopting the ſhort- | the preſent breed of the Vale; which, however, appear to 
horned or “ Holderneſs breed; probably of Dutch ex- | be more active, more athletic, and fitter for the yoke or 


traction. This change took place ſome forty or fifty years 
ago: and the ſhort-horned breed ſtiſl prevails; though it 
has undergone ſeveral alterations ſince its firſt introduction. 

The firit variety of this ſpecies of cattle which I can re- 
collect, was a thick, large · boned, coarſe clumſy animal: re- 
markably large behind, with thick gummy thighs. Al- 
ways fleſhy, but never fat; the fleſh being of a bad quality. 
This, however, was not the worſt: the monſtrous ſize of 
the buttocks of the calf was frequently fatal to the cow, 
Numbers of cows were annually loft in calving. - Theſe 
monſters were ſtigmatized with the epithet Dutch - buttock- 
ed. This was Rs 2 the worſt breed the Vale ever knew. 

The unprofitableneſs of the Dutch breed being evident, 
men of diſcernment began to ſet out about improving it. 
In the courſe of the laſt twenty years the bone has been 
lowered, the hind- quarters reduced, and the fleſh and fat- 
ting quality very much improved ; not by foreign admix- 
tures and unnatural croſſings, but by chooſing the cleaneſt 
and beſt-fleſhed bulls and heiters from among their own or 
their neighbours ſtock. 

It is very obſervable, however, that in effecting this 
improvement, the horn has been conſiderably lengthened ; 
the preſent prevailing breed appearing as if it were a croſs 
between the old ſhort horizontal horn (provincially, buckle- 
horns) and the middle elevated horn of Herefordſhire and 
Suſſe x: not, perhaps, from either of theſe breeds having 
been employed in the improvement, but merely from the 
circumſtance of a fine horn, namely, a clean, ſmall, ſharp, 
horn — having been faſhionable for the laſt twenty years. 

This ſhews how much the appearance as well as the 
nature or conſtitution, of a given breed of ſtock may be 
altered and improved, without calling in the aſſiſtance of 
alien breeds, — the Dutch bullocks were probably bred 
in England. | 

The Holderneſs breed, on their firſt introduction into the 
Vale, were ſaid to be thin-quartered, too light behind, and 
too coarſe before ; large ſhoulders, coarſe necks, and deep 
dewlaps. This form being found diſadvantageous to the 


reducing the weight of the prime pieces, the breeder en- 
deavoured to enlarge the hind-quarters ; and had he ſtopped 
when he had got to the happy medium, he would have 
wrought a good work. But the faſhion was ſet ; cloddy 
bullocks were in eſtimation ; and their evil qualities were 
overlooked until they were rendered too obvious, and the 
conſequences above mentioned had taken place, 

The form and ſize of the preſent breed of the Vale may 
be ſeen in the following dimenſions of a working ox riſin 
five years old ; above par as to form, but ſomewhat hens 
it in point of ſize. 

Height at the withers, four feet eleven inches, 

of the briſket from the ground, twenty inches, 

Smalleſt girt, ſeven feet four inches. 

- Largeſt girt, eight feet five inches. 

Greateſt width at the ſhoulder, twenty-two and a half 

inches. 


1 at the huckle, twenty-three and a half 


inches. 


harneſs. 


In forming that variety, a horn very different from that 
which is prevalent in the Vale nas been produced. The buckle- 
horn is in this caſe, as in the other, ſomewhat lengthened ; 
but the faſhionable horn on the banks of the Tees is a club- 
bed down-hanging horn, as if in forming it, a daſh of 
Craven blood had been thrown in : and it may be a moot 
point whether the horns of the two breeds, now particu- 
larly under notice, may have been produced by faſhion 
alone; or whether the 8 horn may not have been 
altered from the original ſhort horn, by a flight intermix- 
ture of the Craven breed; and whether the Holderneſs 
breed from which the Vale cattle have indiſputably origi- 
nated, may not have had a ſimilar admixture of the middk 
horned blood. 

I wiſh to trace the origin and progreſs of the different 
breeds of cattle in the fland ; but 1 find it will be a dif- 
ficult taſk to do it with ſtrict accuracy. 

The horn is the beſt criterion for diſtinguiſhing the dif- 
ferent ſpecies, if the term be applicable, of cattle. It is a 


permanent ſpecific character. I he colour, though not al- 


together accidental, is changeable ; and neither the form 
nor the fleſh are permanently characteriſtic of any parti. 
cular ſpecies. Good form — good fleſh may be found in 
every ſpecies; though they are by no means equally pre- 
valent nor equally excellent in all. But a horn ſix inches 
long was never yet produced by the Craven breed; nor 
one a yard long by the Holderneſs breed. And the middle- 
horned breed of Herefordſhire, Suſſex, and other parts of 
thè iſland, appears to be as diſtinct a ſpecies as either of the 
former. 

Theſe are my only reaſons for being ſo minutely deſcrip- 
tive of the horns of cattle. I am not a bigot to horns of 
any ſhape or length. I would as ſoon judge of a man's 
heart by the length of his fingers, as of the value of a bul- 
lock by the length of his horns. 

Tf his fleſh be good and well laid on, and his offal be 
proportionably ſmall ; if he thrive well, fat kindly at an 
early age, or work to a late one if required ; I would much 
rather have him entirely without horns, than with any 
which enthuſiaſm can point out. 

The doctrine of horns has long appeared to me as a ſpe- 
cies of ſuperſtition among farmers, and as a craft conve- 
nient to leading-breeders, in their reſpective ſyſtems. 

But leſt I ſhould have cauſe to repent of my raſhneſs in 
ſpeaking thus irreverently of horns, I will here allow them 
all the merit which, in my opinion, truth entitles them to. 

The horn has been mentioned as a permanent ſpecific 
character of cattle, Hence in varieties it may have its uſe 
as a Criterion. Thus ſuppoſipg a male and female of ſupe- 
rior form and fleſh, and with horns reſembling each other 
as nearly as the horns of male and females of the ſame va- 
riety naturally do, no matter whether ſhort or long, ſharp 
or clubbed, riſing or falling; and ſuppoling a variety to be 
eſtabliſhed from this parentage, it 1s highly probable that 
the horns of the parents would continue for a while to be 
characteriſtic of the true breed, and might by inferior judges 
be depended upon, in ſome degree, as a criterion, 3 
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But it is indiſputable that horns remain the ſame, whiie 
the fleſh and _— uality change ; and every man of ſupe- 
rior judgment will depend more upon the form and handle 
of the carcaſe, than upon the length and turn of the horn. 
For it is a notorious fact, that the individuals of a given 
variety may have exactly the ſame horns, without having 
exactly either the ſame faſhion or the ſame fleſh, 
If there be any criterion or point of a beaſt which may 
be univerſally depended upon as a guide to the grazier, it 
is the EYE, not the horn. The eye is a mirror in which 
the health and habit of the animal at leaſt may be ſeen with 
a degree of certainty.” 

he ſame author, in his Economy of Gloceſterſhire, ſays, 
the Herefordſhire breed of cattle, — taking it all in all, — 
may, without riſque, I believe, be deemed the firſt breed of 
cattle in this iſland. 

This ſuperior variety of the middle-horned breed has been 
noticed: and its oxen minutely deſcribed. In general ap- 
pearance, the Herefordſhire cattle reſemble very much thoſe 
of Suſſex, except in their ſuperior ſize : and till more 
nearly the preſent breed of the Vale of Pickering: notwith- 
ſtanding theſe ſeveral diſtricts are ſeparated near two hun- 
dred miles every way from each other ; with other breeds 
of cattle intervening. Their frame is altogether athletic, 
with the limbs, in moſt caſes, ſufficiently clean, for the 
purpoſe of travelling, The form of many of them, as 
beaſts of draught, is nearly complete. 

Beſides their ſuperiority as beaſts of draught ;—and their 
being 1 17 as dairy ſtock (being in this reſpect ſimilar 
to thoſe of Gloceſterſhire) : — the females at leaſt, fat kindly 
at an early age; the ſtrongeſt proof of their excellency as 


fattening cattle, I have ſeen three year-old heifers of this 


breed to uſe a familiar phraſe “ as fat as mud” : much fatter 
than any heifers of that age, I have ſeen of any other 
breed ;—the ſpayed heifers of Norfolk excepted. 

Viewing the Herefordſhire breed of cattle in this light, 


- which I believe to be a true one; how unfortunate, for the 


rural affairs of theſe kingdoms, has been the choice of the 
ſpirited breeders of the Midland counties! The ſuperior 
varieties of the Midland breed, beſide being beautiful in 
their form, are indiſputably well adapted to the grazier, 
when kept to a proper age : and other varieties are well 
enough adapted to the dairymen: but for the arable 
farmer as beaſts of draught, they are far inferior to many 
other breeds: which, with a fmall ſhare of the attention 
and expence that have been beſtowed on the longhorned 
breed, might, I am fully perſuaded, have been rendered 
equally or Dill more profitable, as milking cattle and grazing 
ſtock ; and, at the ſame time, have been fit for the pur- 
— of draught :—a uſe, for which, not the horns only, 
ut their general frame unfits them. I have ſeen them no 
where, in common uſe as beaſts of draught. 
Nevertheleſs, we ſee the long-horned cattle, not only in 
full . poſſeſſion of the more central parts of the iſland, but 
overrunning the marginal diſtricts in every direction. A 
circumſtance, which to my mind appears to be of ſerious 
importance. The working of cattle is in the way of being, 
— * irretrievably cut off; and whenever the ſpirit of 
reeding ſhall flag, and the art fall into neglect, the intire 
country will be burthened with a breed of cattle, naturally, 
the worſt, perhaps, it ever knew. The long-horned cattle 
in a ſtate of neglect, might, in figurative language, be 
called creatures without carcaſe : all horns and hide. With 
every aſſiſtance which genius and ſpirit can give them, they 
are barely, if at all, ſuperior, even as grazing ſtock, to other 
* Own have remained in a ſtate of, comparative 
negle 
heſe obſervations reſult not from an antipathy to this 
breed of cattle; nor from a want of reſpect for its preſent 
diſtinguiſhed breeders. Nor did they, I truſt, originate in 
a want of r of the breed itſelf. There is no 
other breed of which I have had ſo muth experience. If, 
however, after fifteen years acquaintance, I ſtill remain a 
ſtranger to its merits, and have in conſequence formed a 
wrong judgment, I wiſh and aſk to be ſet right. 
am the more deſirous to form an accurate judgment 
of the longhorned breed of cattle, as I hope to have, very 
ſoon, an opportunity of digeſting my ideas reſpecting it, 
and ot purſuing its excellencies as far as facts will enable 
me, here are undoubtedly, ſome varieties of it raiſed 
an almoſt incredible height. And leſt, infatuated with 
the fairneſs of their form I may, in their praiſe, be led be- 
youd truth, I have, here, compared theic general nature 
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with that of a breed, which I conſider as the firſt the iſlanid 
affords, that, by having a ſtandard to refer to, I may be 
the better enabled to regulate my judgment. 

In Herefordſhire, working oxen are the principal object 
of breeding. Great numbers of cattle are here in uſe, as 
beaſts of draught. Half the plough teanis appeat to be.of 
oxen z which are likewiſe, often uſed in carriages: The 
ox cart provincially * wain” —is here a common imple- 
ment. They are till, in general, worked double, in yoke : 
even in the dee - ſoiled parts of the diſtri ; with however, 
ſome few exceptions. | 
One circumſtance in the management of cattle, in this 
county, is to me a matter of ſome ſurpriſe» The ſpaying 
of female calves is not here a practice. This circumſtance 
is the more remarkable, as the excellency of ſpayed heifers, 
not only as beaſts of draught, but as fatting cattle, is indiſ- 
putable: and ſtill more extraordinary, as, Herefordſhire 
not being a dairy country, numbers of female calves muſt 
wy year be fatted for the butcher. How much more 
eligible management it might be to caſtrate, indiſcrimi- 
nately, the handſomeſt and cleaneſt, of ſuch males or fe- 
males, not wanted for the purpoſe of breeding, as drop in 
the rearing ſeaſon, | 

The oxen are bred chiefly in the north-weſtern quarter 
of the county; but more or leſs, in every other: except 
the Ryeland quarters. I hey are moderately worked until 
they be five or ſix years at which age they are ſold 
moſtly in good condition, but fome times out of the yoke, 
to the graziers ; principally, I believe, of Buckinghamthire, 
Wiltlhire, Warwickſhire, Gloceiterihire, and the neigh- 
bouring counties, 

Mr, Marſhall ſays, that“ At Hereford fair the 20 Octo- 
ber (1786) there were about a thouſand head of cattle : 
chiefly of this breed, with a few Welch cattle. A large 
proportion of them were grown oxen, full of fleſh, and ſold, 
or worth at the ſelling prices of the day, from twelve to 
ſeventeen pounds an ox. The moſt valuable collection of 
cattle I have met with out of Smithfield: and by much the 
fineſt ſhow I have any where ſeen. Had they been ar- 
ranged in a proper fairſtead, inſtead of being huddled toge- 
ther, as they were in the ſtreets of the town, they would 
have formed a ſtill finer exhibition. The impropriety of 
continuing to ſhew cattle for ſale in the ſtreets of towns is 
evident at Hereford; whoſe ſtreets having been newly 
paved in the London manner, tne town's people to ſave 
their windows, and to preſerve a paſſage to their houſes, 
very prudently run a rope on the outlide of the foot pave- 
ment; by which means the cattle are either crouded toge- 
ther in the middle of the ſtreet creating a ſtate of confuſion, 
I have no where elſe obſerved; or, if headed againſt the 
rope, ſtand with their fore feet in the kennel! An awk- 
wardneſs which needs not to be deſcribed. 

Mr. Marſhall, relative to Glouceſterſhire, ſays, «© Cat- 
tle are the natural inhabitants of a vale country; and in 
this Vale we find every deſcription of them abound.; cows, 
rearing ſtock, fatting cattle ; and each of- theſe of various 
ſpecies, or breeds, . 

Formerly, and perhaps not long ago, one breed of cat- 
tle might be ſaid to poſſeſs the Vale; a breed which till 
predominates in ſome parts of it. It is known by the 
name of the Gloceſter breed; and has, I underſtand, been 
common to the diſtrict time immemorial, Welch cattle, 
no doubt, may have long been brought into the diſtrict, 
as fatting cattle ; and of late years ſome conſiderable num- 
bers of Herefordſhire oxen have been fatted in it. But 
{till the cows and rearing cattle were of the Gloceſter- 
ſhire breed. 

Of till later date, however, an alien breed of cows have 
been introduced : the long-horned breed of Staffordſhire 
and the other Midland counties, by the name or the “ north» 
country ſort; a breed, that, in a few years, has made ra- 
pid advances, and is likely to diſpoſſeſs, in no great length 
of time, the naturalized ſpecies. In 1783, dairies were 
moſtly of the Gloceſterſhire breed: in ſome a mixture of 
the longhorned fort was. obſervable; and, in the lower 
Vale, a few dairies were moſtly of that breed. Now few 
dairies are left without admixture; and, even in the upper 
Vale, are ſome entire dairies of tue long-horned breed. In 
genres however, they are an unſightly mixture of the two 
pecies; with, not unfrequently, a third fort, a mongrel 
kind, reared from an awkward croſs between them, In the 
fairs and markets of the Vale, ſcarcely any other than the 
nortu country fort and this mule be 2 to be ſeen. 
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at preſent it may be faid to lie in a ſtate of neglect. Ne- 


off. It ſhould be recollected, however, that Gloceſter- 
'ſhire is a dairy country; and remember that it was the 
Gloceſterſhire breed that raiſed the Gloceſterſhire dairy 
© turalized to the foil and fituation, and certainly ought not 


clear gain in the outſet; nor even then without mature 
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now require to be ſeparately conſidered. 


of the handſomeſt and moſt defirable dairy cows I have yet 


- The eye fully nd bright. 


CAT 


Oft the long-horned cattle of the Midlard counties I mean 
to ſpeak fully at a future time. Welch cattle are ex- 
tremely various: every province of the principality ſeems 
to ſend out a ſeparate breed. They are invariably of the 
middle-horned ſpecies ; but in 7 to ſize they vary, in 
regular gradation, from the largeſt ox to the loweſt Welch 
runt. he Gloceſterſhire, therefore, is the only breed 
which requires to be deſcribed in this place. | 

The Gloceſterſhire breed of cattle is a variety of the 
middle-horned fpecies. In fize, it forms a mean between 
the Norfolk and the Herefordſhire breeds. The head 
moſtly ſmall, neck long, ſhoulder fine, and all of them ge- 
nerally clean, The carcaſe moſtly long, with the ribs full, 
and the barrel large in proportion to the cheſt and hind- 
quarters. The huckle of due width; but the nache fre- 
quently narrow. The bone, in general fine; the hide 


CAT 


The ears remarkably large. 

T he head fine and chap clean. 

The boſom deep, and th 
forward. 

The ſhoulders thin with the points ſnug. 

The thigh likewiſe thin, notwithſtanding the great 
width at the nache. 


The bag large and hanging backward, being leathery and 
looſe to the bearing. 


The teats of the middle ſize; gives much milk, and 
holds it long. 


The tail large, the hide thin, and the bone remarkably 


fine, 

The colour a dark brown, marked with white along 
the back and about the udder ; with the legs, chap, 
and head, of a full, gloſſy, dark, chocolate colour. 


thin and the hair ſhort. The characteriſtic colour dark 
red, provincially brown, with the face and neck inclining 
to black, and with an irregular line of white along the 
back. The horns fine and rather long ; but, in ſome in- 
dividuals, placed awkwardly high on the forehead, and near 


The horns of a poliſhed white, tipped with black. 

The reaſons given, by the dairymen of this diſtrict, for 
rearing their own cows are, & that they ſhould ſoon be 
beggared if they had their cows to buy; and © that the 
know what they breed, but do not know what they buy.“ 


at the roots: in others, however, they ſtand low and wide, 
winding with a double bend, in the middle-horned man- 
ner. 

The principal objections of the Gloceſterſhire breed of 
cattle are, a deficiency in the chine, and too great length 
of leg, giving the individualGof this deſcription an awk- 
ward uncouth appearance. 

But no wonder : the breed has not had a fair chance 
of excelling. I have heard of only one man, within me- 
mory, whe ever paid any eſpecial attention to it; and this 
one man, by ſome election ſtrife (a curſe in every county) 
was driven out of the Vale about ſeven years ago; ſo that 


vertheleſs, it ſtill contains individuals which are unobjec- 
tionable, particularly the remains of the Boddington breed; 
and, with a little attention, might, in my opinion, be ren- 
dered a very valuable breed of cattle, 

For dairy cows, . I have not, in my own judgment, ſeen 
a better form It is argued, however, that the north- 
country cows, being hardier, ſtand the winter better in 
the ſtraw- yard, and fat more kindly when they are dried 


to its greateſt height. Beſide, the breed has long been na- 
to be ſupplanted, without ſome evident advantage ; ſome 


deliberation, leſt ſome unſeen diſadvantage ſhould bring 
cauſe of repentance in future. 


The three claſſes, enumerated at the head of this article, 


This being a dairy country, the procuring of cows, and 
the ſize of dairies, as well as the treatment, the application, 
and the diſpoſal of cows, will require to be ſhewn ſeparately 
under the article Dat« y. | 

Dairymen in general rear their own cows : ſome, how- 
ever, purchaſe the whole, and others part, of their dairies. 

The point of a milch cow which is here principally at- 
tended to, and which, no doubt, is the main object of at- 
tention, is a large thin-ſkinned bag: I have, however, 
heard a large tail ſpoken of, in the true tone of ſuper- 
ſtition. 

The following are the dimenſions of a cow of the Bod - 
dington breed. A genuine, and a fair fpecimen, as to 
form, but not as to ſize: the cows of that celebrated breed 
were, in general, conſiderably larger. As a milker ſhe has 
had few equals; and, in my eyes, ſhe is, or rather was, one 


— 


ſeen, Theſe dimenſions were taken when ſhe was five 


ears old, off; ſhe being then ſeveral months gone with 
ber fourth calf. 


Height at the withers four feet three inches. 
— of the fore dug twenty-one inches. 
Smalleſt girt fix feet and half an inch. 
Greateſt girt ſeven feet eleven inches. 
Length from ſhoulder-knob to huckle four feet one inch. 


from the huckle to the out of the nache twenty 
inches. 


Width at the huckle twenty-two inches. 
at the nache fourteen inches. 
Length of the horn twelve inches. 


The latter has much the moſt reaſon in it; for, as the 
obſerve, if a heifer is not likely to turn out well, they ſell 
her: on the contrary, if they went to market for their cows 
they muſt buy the outcaſts of other breeders. Beſides, 
they endeavour to breed from known good milkers; ſuch as 
milk well, not only preſently after calving, but will hold 
their milk, through the ſummer, and the lattermath months: 
whereas, in the market they are ſubject to chance, and the 
deceptions of drovers : the moſt they have to judge from 
is the ſize of the bag at the time of the purchaſe. In ſuit- 
able ſituations, there can be little doubt of the propriety 
of every dairyman's rearing his own cows. 

The place of purchaſe, in this diſtri, is chiefly the 
market of Gloceſter, held every Saturday; to which, in 
the ſpring, from fifty to a hundred cows, of different breeds, 
with calves by their ſides, are brought, by dairymen and 
drovers ; but principally long-horned cows, brought from 
a diffance by the latter. In the Lady-day fair at Glo- 
ceſter, there were not leſs than four hundred cows. 

Mr. Marſhall, in ſpeaking of Cotſwold Hills, ſays, « A 
good many cattle are kept in this diſtrict. Some cows are 


kept in the vallies; and on the ſkirts of the hills there are 
conſiderable dairies. 


The ſpecies of cattle are the Gloceſterſhire, the long- - 


horned, and a mongrel breed between thoſe two. 

In the higher townſhips, more particularly, perhaps, in 
the townſhip of Northleach, cows are kept on © cow- 
downs” (old upland graſs) in the day,'and foddered in 
yards at nights, with weeds, rough 4 or other herbage, 


farm labourers have each of them a cow: by this means 
they not only obtain a relief for their families, but acquire 
at the ſame time habits of induſtry. I mention this cir- 


cumſtance, as in all eee this was formerly the prac- 


tice in moſt open upland townſhips throughout the kingdom. 
The fatting of cattle is not the common practice of 
theſe hills : nevertheleſs they may boaſt of at leaſt one good 
grazier. His practice is to buy in large Welch bullocks 
at Gloceſter in autumn and winter, He gives them the 
run of the ſtraw yard the firſt winter; and fummers them 
on raygraſs and clover leys, as companions to his fatting 
ſheep, to eat off the bents of raygraſs, and thereby not only 
give the ſheep a freer better bite than they otherwiſe would 
have, but at the ſame time turns to a valuable purpoſe that 
which would otherwiſe (if not ſwept off with the ſcythe) re- 
main an incumbrance to the ſurface. The enſuing winter, 
they are finiſhed in ſtalls, with hay and ſecondary barley : 
a new, but an excellent practice, 
His method of ſtall fatting merits particular notice. His 
fatting cattle are all tied up, ſome in fingle, ſome in double 
ſtalls. * His reaſon for this practice is not altogether that 
of ſaving room; he is clearly of opinion that they do bet- 
ter, fat faster, than bullocks which are kept in looſe ſtalls. 
His reaſoning is fair: beſides the indifputable advantage of 
their not being liable, in this caſe, to foul their meat and 
water; he holds out another which is not ſo obvious, but 
may nevertheleſs perhaps be equally true : cattle which are 
tied up are more cadiſh (tamer. leſs wild) than thoſe which 
are kept in looſe ſtalls. A. looſe bullock (ſome looſe bul- 
locks at leaſt) when a ſtranger enters the ſhed, or any diſ- 
turbance happens in it, will riſe and fly into the yard for 


refuge; while a bultock which knows that he has not the 


power of flight will lie BY 000 chew his cud. In the 


e briſket broad, and projecting 


mown in the byeways and hedges. The craftſmen and - 
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yards, looſe bullocks are equally liable to diſturbance ; and 
quietneſs is no doubt eſſential to quick fatting. 

Each bullock has two troughs; a ſmall one for corn, a 
large one for hay, with a water trough, which runs the 
whole length of the ſhed; and is covered by a board; each 


bullock having a hole (large enough to admit the noſe) to 


drink at. The water-trough (a hollow tree) forms, as it 
were, a top rail to the partition wall of the gangway. The 
others are beneath it,. nearly level with the bed of the 

1. 5 
b corn is ground, and | ap to them, mixed among cut 
hay, two or three times a day; beginning with about half 
a peck, and r to about a peck a day. | 

The method of feeding with hay, which in this inſtance 
is practiſed, does the practitioner infinite credit. He feeds 
his bullocks with hay as cart horſes are uſually fed with 
corn ; giving it to them by handfuls at once : never more 
at a time than the two hands can pra z continuing to 
feed them in this manner until they lie down, or until they 
refuſe to eat. Thus they never have any hay to blow 
upon, (the great objection againſt tying up bullocks) even 
at night, they have not a mouthful left before them. The 
leading principle of this practice is, that fatting cattle ſhould 
never be cloyed with food ; ſhould always eat with an ap- 

tite. In the morning they are fed with the worſt of hay, 
(if any difference) for being then hungry, they eat it with 
an appetite. Thus the hay is eaten up clean, and the bul- 
locks are preſerved in a thriving habit, while the extra- 
ordinary expence, where a number of cattle are fatted at 
once, is inconſiderable. In this caſe it is proper to ap- 
propriate a man's time to their attendance, and he might 
as well be employed in feeding them by handfuls until they 
lie down, as in . them with armfulls, and idling the 
reſt of their time away. 

In Mr. Marſhall's Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, this 
experienced gentleman obſerves, that . Young cattle are, 
I believe, invariably, houſed the firſt winter; generally 
looſe, and are generally indulged with the beſt hay the 
farm will afford. Their ſummer paſture is ſuch as con- 
veniency will allow them: moſtly of a ſecondary nature. 
In the open-field ſtate, the common was generally their 
ſummer paſture. 

The ſecond winter, oat ſtraw is the common fodder of 
young cattle ; generally tied by the neck in hovels, or un- 
der theds. Their ſummer paſture, commons, woody 
waſtes, rough grounds, or whatever beſt ſuits their owner's 
conveniency. 4 

At two years old the ſteers, provincially ſtots, are gene- 
rally broke- in to the yoke ; but are not, by good huſband- 
men, worked much at that age. 

At two years old, alſo, the heifers, provincially whies, 
are generally put to the bull. This, however, is not an 
invariable practice. In the ſtate of commonage they were 
frequently kept from the bull until they were three years 
old: now, in the ſtate of incloſure and improvement, and 
at the preſent high rents, they are frequently ſuffered to 
take the bull when yearlings, bringing calves at two years 
old. 

This is an intereſting 1 in the management of 
cattle, Farmers in every diſtrict differ in their opinions 
reſpecting it. 

The arguments for bringing heifers in at two years old 
are, that they come ſooner to profit; and that farmers can- 
not afford, at the preſent rate of rent, to let them run, un- 


profitably, until they be three years old. 


On the other hand, the argument in favour of bringing 
them in at three years old is that, not being ſtinted in their 
2 they make larger, finer cows than thoſe which are 

uffered to bear calves at a more early age. 

But I have not yet met with any man who even at- 
tempts to prove which of the two is, upon. the whole, the 
more profitable practice. | 

The gardener ſeems to be well aware, that ſuffering a 
tree to bear fruit too early checks its growth; and there 
may be ſome analogy, in this reſpect between vegetables 
— animals. But even admitting this, if the cow receive 
no injury as to thriving, calving, milking, nor any other 
than that of being checked in point of ſize, the objection 
appears to me to fall, If, however, early production check 
not only the cow, but her progeny likewiſe, an objeCtion 
no doubt will lie againſt it. 

I have long been of opinion that it is, in general, the 
farmer's intereſt to let his heifers take the bull whenever 


nature prompts them. There is undoubtedly ſome pre- 
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ſent profit ariſing from their coming in at an early age 
and whether a middle-ſized cow may not afterwards afford 
as much neat profit as one of larger ſtature, is certainly an 
undetermined point. ; © 

Much however depends upon keep. A ſtarveling hei- 
fer will not take the bull at a year old. Nor ought any 
yearling heifer which has taken the bull, ever afterwardsgto 
be ſtinted in keep. If ſhe be ill kept while with calf, there 
will be danger at, or after, the time of her calving. If 
afterwards pinched, there will be danger of her not taking 
the bull the next year. 

Hence we may infer, with a degree of ' ſafety; that the 
propriety, or impropriety, of bringing heifers into milk at 
two years old depends principally upon ſoil and fitua- 
tion, TD 

On a good foil, and in a genial climature, in which heifers 
do not experience a check from the time they are dropt; 
they ought, I am clearly of opinion, to be permitted to take 
the bull whenever nature prompts them. 

But in leſs 2 ſituations, where lean ill-herbaged lands 
are to be paſtured with young cattle, it appears to me 
equally evident, that heifers ought not, in ſtrictneſs of ma- 
nagement, to be ſuffered to come into milk before they be 
three years old. 

The preſent dearneſs, ariſing beyond diſpute from a real 
ſcarcity of cattle, appears to be a matter of ſerious import 
to the community, Had it not been for the immenſe in- 
flux of Iriſh cattle, which have, during the laſt three or 
four years, poured into this iſland, the grazing grounds 
could not have been fully ſtocked, nor the markets well 
ſupplied. There is not, generally ſpeaking, any aged cattle 
left in this kingdom. | 

There can be only two reaſons of this ſcarcity : either 
the conſumption of beef muſt have lately increaſed, or the 
rearing of cattle muſt have diminiſhed; or the effect muſt 
have been produced by the joint operation of the two 
cauſes. | 5 

I wiſh to bring the matter to a rational iſſue, and have 
endeavoured to collect evidences in the diſtricts I have via 
ſited. This diſtrict affords two, which appear to be ad- 
miſſible. 

Twenty or thirty years ago there was not, for the ſmaller 
markets of this diſtrict, a ſingle beaſt killed (except upon 
ſome extraordinary occaſion) during the winter, ſpring, or 
ſummer moaths. In autumn, particularly in the month of 
November, conſiderable numbers were butchered, to be 
ſalted and hung for winter proviſion ; hung- beef being for- 
merly a ſtanding diſh, not only in this, but in other diſ- 
tricts. But the number which were then killed in autumn 
was ſmall, compared with the much greater numbers that 
are at preſent butchered in the diſtrict; every market of 
which is now plentifully ſupplied with beef the year round ; 
and this, notwithſtanding conſiderable quantities are ſtill 
hung in autumn. The market of Malton might well vie 
with the London markets. If only twice the quantity of 
beef be coyſumed in the diſtrict now, of what was con- 
ſumed fifty years ago, the evidence is good. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, great quantities of young cat- 
tle, bred in the common paſtures, and in the rough grounds 
of the marſhes, and other central parts of the Vale, were 
annually ſent out of it. The number of lean oxen, too, 
which were ſent out of the country was very conſiderable. 
Now, the Vale, perhaps, barely rears its own ſtock. A few 
young cattle may go out of it every year; but a number of 
Scotch and ſome Iriſh beaſts, and generally more or fewer 
young cattle from the Tees- water quarter, are annually 

rought into it. A few lean oxen, (few in compariſon 
with what formerly went out) and ſome barren cows; and 

a ſurplus of fat cattle driven to the ports of Whitby and 
Scarborough; may be ſaid to be the only cattle which the 
Vale at preſent ſends to market. 

The cauſes of this decline are the increaſe of horſes ; 
the increaſe of tillage in the lower parts of the Vale ; 
and the increaſe. of the dairy upon, its margins ; an in- 
creaſe of grazing grounds in the richer parts ; and, through- 
out, an increaſe in the conſumption of beef. 

This too may be fairly admitted as a circumſtantial evi- 
dence, at leaſt, of a growing ſcarcity of cattle at preſent in 
theſe kingdoms, I mean a ſcarcity comparative with the 
preſent conſumption, 

I ſhall, in their proper places, haye other evidences, to 
produce. At preſent, therefore, I do not attempt any gene- 
ral concluſions, 

Although grazing has of late years gained ſome footing 
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in the Vale, it does not yet fall under the denomination of a 
zing country. A detail of management muſt not there- 
Lon be ęxpected: and the only incident of practice which 
has oggurred to my notice, and which ars to be enti- 
tled to a place in this regiſter, is the folowing : at once 
evidencing the th coor of finiſhing fatting cattle ; and 
lung a favourable ſpecimen of the Y orkſhirebreeds ofcartle. 
The ſubject of this incident is a cow which was bred 
and fatted in this neighbourhood, Her dam was of the 3 
proved breed of the Vale, with an admixture of the Cra- 
ven or long-horned breed. Her fire a Lees - water bull of 
the firſt blood; being leaped at half-a guinea a cow; which, 
twelve years ago, was a very high price. 

From the time of her being dropped ſhe was remark - 
ed as a good thriver; ſhe came. in at three years old; 
had one cow-calf which was reared : and three bulls, 
all of which died before they were three weeks old ! they be- 
ing ſeized about that age with a numbneſs in their limbs ; 

joints, and ſymptoms of a general 
ike moſt high-bred cows, ſhe milked 
well for a few weeks after calving ; but afterwards fell off 
her milk, and generally got to be good beef about Michael- 
ma 


8. 

After her laſt calf (in 1782) ſhe was milked until Auguſt; 
when ſhe was tolerable beef ; worth, at the then low price 
of beef, about ten pounds. In autumn ſhe had after- graſs; 
in winter turneps, hay, and oat-ſheaves (in the houſe), 
but no ground corn. In March 1983 the was ſold for twen- 

—. to return one guinea: conſequently ſhe paid more 

ſix ſhillings a week for fatting. 

Her dime a few — ſhe was ſlaughtered, 
were theſe : 

ö Height about four feet ſix inches (not accurately ta- 
en). ä 

Sdaaleſt girt ſeven feet ſix inches. 

Largeſt girt nine feet. 

Length from ſhoulder-point to huckle four feet. 

Length from huckle to the extremity of the nache, two 
feet two inches. | 
; 2 at the huckles from out to out, two feet two | 
inches, : 

Her horns fine; of a whitiſh grey colour; ſharp, ſome- 
what reſembling the Craven horn, but ſhorter ; and turn- 
ed upward at the points in the middle-horn manner : her 
head and neck ſmall and clean ; her legs ſhort, and her bone 
throughout fine. 

Her points as to fatneſs were not all of them full. Her 
kernel was ſmall, and her ſhoulder bare ; her fore-dug and 
flank not extraordinary ; her chine and loin were well laid 
up; one dimple, but not regularly cloven ; ſhe was not what 
is called very fat upon : but her rib, her huckle, and her 
nache, were very good ; and her twiſt remarkable ; bulging 
out in an extraordinary manner. 

She proved as follows: the quarters equal; exactly eigh- 
teen ſtones each; together ſeventy-two ſtones (fourteen 
— each); the tallow- eight ſtones ; the hide ſeven 

ones. 

The weight is not remarkably great; but, that a ſmall 
cow ſhould lay it on in ſeven months is extraordinary. 

Taking the dimenſions of cattle, and deſcribing their 
2 with minuteneſs, is not merely a matter of curioſity. 


more uate idea of the due proportions of the parts of a 
bullock. I never, however, underſtood that the admeaſure- 
ment of cattle was reduced, any-where, to common practice, 
until lately. In the Weſt of Yorkſhire, I am told, the ma- 
nufaQurers, who kill their own beef, carry meaſuring tapes 
to market with them. The butcher by conſtant practice 
may be a match for the grazier with his eye alone : but it 
is certainly prudent in the clothier to take his meaſure with 
him alſo. 

CAUTERY, a name given to a red hot iron, uſed by 
farriers to deſtroy fungous fleſh, &c. | 

CAUTING-IRON, an iron with which farriers fear 
thoſe parts of a horſe that require burning. 

CELLS, the ſmall diviſions in honey-combs, which 

eometers have obſerved, to be always regular hexagons. 


CELLs, alſo denote the hollow places between the par- 


titions in the pods, huſks, and other ſeed-veſlels of plants. 
CENTAURY, the name of a weed abounding in arable 
lands, and generally called blue-bottle. See BLuz-BoT- 
TIE. 
CERES, a pagan deity, the inventor, or goddeſs of 
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CERT. MONEY, a fine yaid yearly by the reſidents of 
ſeveral manors to the lord thereof, and ſometimes to the 
hundred, for the certain keeping of the leet. 

CHAF F, the huſks of corn that are ſeparated by threſh- 
ing and winnowing. See the articles 'THRESHING and W 1x. 
NOWING., + 

CHAFF alfo ſignifies the rind of corn: thus, barley that 
has a thick rind is faid to be thick chaffed. 

CHAFF likewiſe implies ſtraw, &c. cut ſmall, and given 
to horſes and other cattle, mixed with corn. See the article 
CuTTING-Box, | 

CHALK, the Engliſh name of the white dry mar}, with 
a duſky ſurface, found in hard maſſes. 

Chalk is a laſting manure for ſuch lands as it agrees 
with, which are particularly thoſe of a cold ſour nature, 
and ſtiff untractable clays. Pliny tells us, it was the 
cuſtom of the ancient Britons to chalk their Jands, by 
which they received a great and laſting improvement. 

Farmers are apt not to diſtinguiſh ſufficiently between 
the different kinds of chalk. The hard, dry, and firm, is 
much the fitteſt for burning into lime: but the fat unctuous 
chalk is by far the beſt to be uſed crude. This oily, viſ- 

cous ſort of chalk, is uſed in many places inſtead of marl, to 
which it is nearly allied, though of an inferior quality. It 
is even called marl in the iſle of Wight, where their chalk 
is of a remarkably fat foapy nature; and they ſometimes = 4 
twenty-five waggon-loads vf it upon one acre of ground, 
Lifle's Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 66. 

A correſpondent > the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum 
ſtrongly recommends chalk as a manure for clay-Jands ; but 
adds, it ſhould be laid on rough, in large clods whereby the 
land will gradually receive the greater benefit by it. The 
falts in the air will penetrate, and crumble the clods ; and 
the land on which the chalk is laid, will ſoon be brought 
into a ſtate of fermentation, reduced and pulveriſed in 
a ſpecial manner, inſomuch, that afterwards, one ploughing 
will go as far towards bringing it into tilth as two before. 

The quantity of chalk Mould be proportioned to the ſtub. 


— 


| 


bornneſs of the ſoil ; from fifteen to thirty tumbril loads on 


an acre, 

The virtues of this manure are not exhauſted unde, at 
leaſt twenty years ; nor are they much perceived till the 
third year; but for twelve or fourteen years the farmer 
will have reaſon to thank thoſe who adviſed him to the ſtep 
of chalking his clay lands: and happy is he who can 
afford to do it, provided he has a long leaſe ; for lands not 
worth five ſhillings an acre have, by this means been, in a 
year or two, worth twenty. Aſujcum Rufticum, vol. Il. 

« 305. 

r 4 old experienced farmer in the hundreds of Eſſex 
has, in the ſame work, given an excellent account of the 
benefits reſulting from chalk laid on clay-lands, where, he 
juſtly obſerves, it inſinuates itſelf into the ſmall pores, and, 
raiſing a fermentaion, expoſes the clay more to the opera- 
tions of the froſts, rain, ſun, and air, by which mcans its too 
coherent particles are looſened, and it is reduced to a ſtate 
of pulverjzation, 

« We all know, adds this intelligent huſbandman, that 
clay, when reduced, either by fermentation or at*ritio 
into fmall and minute particles, is. an excellent foil fo 
affording plenty of nouriſhment to almoſt every kind of 


_— matures the judgment more — nor gives a by „* e: it is therefore nautral to us, when poſſeſſed of 
a t a 


if clay, to go in ſearch of means for producing theſe de- 
ſirable effects. | 


« Chalk has been long allowed the palm in this reſ- 


pect: our anceſtors, the ancient Britons, uſed it with 
great ſucceſs ; and the practice, as warranted by conſtant 
experience, has been handed down to the preſent age: is it 
not then a pity but a cuſtom ſo profitable ſhould not be 
made known to every part of his majeſty's dominiqns ? 

„The chalk we uſe in Eſſex is moſtly brought from 
Kent: it agrees well with our clays, and many ſine for- 
tynes have been made in this country by chalking farms : 
yet what may appear very ſtrange, but is not leſs true, 
this fame chalk, when laid on the clayey lands in Kent 
near the pits, does by no means anſwer the farmer's expec- 
tation. s 

“It has been a common faying among farmers, that 
chalk laſts only for a certain number of years, after which 
it leaves the land in a worſe" ſtate than that in which it 
found it : but this is probably a miſtake, owing to prejudice, 
negligence, or jgnorauce. 

« When land has been chalked under a notion it can- 


Corn. 


not be hurt by cropping, they generally keep it in almoſt 
5 conſtant 


the bottom of the looſe mould, a hard compact body, which 
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conſtant tillage, and it pays well for the ploughings ; but 
then the ſoil being, % ſuch conſtant working, reduced to 
the nulverized ſtaie, the chalk eſcapes through the riow- 
enlarged pores of the clay, and forms a cruſt under the 
Jooſe ſtratum on the ſurface of the hard clay beneath, belag 
wathed down by the rains. 
« The particles of clay being now deprived of their 
coatings of chal, adhere one to the other, enlarge their 
ſacface, and become at length a coherent maſs of {tiff 
ſoil, like what it was before the land was chalked at ail, 
not worſe in quality, but nearly in the ſame ſtate, Pro- 
bably the chief reaſon which induces farmers to think the 
land impoveriſhed by chalk, is, becauſe way have, whilit | 


CHA 


crops ;- but at the end of that time they began to fail 
a lite. As neceſſity is the mother of invention, I came 
to a reſolution of trying an experiment on a field of twenty 
acres : accordingly, when the time came in which it was 
to receive a whole year's fallow for a crop of wheat, I 
cauſed the whole of it, ſoon after harveſt, to be plouged 
twice in a place, one plough following another in the ſame 
furrow. 

e By theſe means I turned up an entire new earth, 
on which I immediately laid in the proportion of about 
three loads of chalk an acre, ſuffering it to lie rough all the 
winter. 


« In the ſpring I gave it a ſecond ploughing; and be- 


the manure acted with its full vigour, being for many years | ſtowed on it three more plougings before Cnriſtmas, when 


uſed to great crops, forgetting, or perhaps never know- 1 again left it rough for the winter: 


ing, what crops the land yielded before any chalk was 
laid on it. 

« A great deal of care is requiſite in land after it is 
freſh chalked : if the large lumps are buried before they 
are ſtrongly impregnated with the influences of the at- 
moſphere, they will lie under ground undiſſolved, in a 
hard maſs, for a great number of years, without bene- 
fitting the land in the leaſt, For this reaſon, the farmer 
muſt not be in a hurry to bury his chalk: in fact, the 
longer it lies above ground the better, as it will then 
gradually be reduced into an impalpable powder, which, 
being mixed and incorporated with the clay, leſſens the 
coheſion of its parts, enlarges its pores, and diſpoſe+ it to 
yield that nouriſhment to vegetables, which, in its natural 
ſtate, it is too retentive of, 

« Clay is, by nature, poſſeſſed of a large ſtock of the 
food, whatever it be, which plants moſt delight in ; but 
it is a {ſtubborn ſoil, and will not, till compelled to it by 


« I muſt not, however, fail obſerving, that in all the 
ploughings after the firſt, the ſhare went only the ordinary 
depth. 1 

In the ſecond ſpring I raiſed as fine a mould as I could, 
by various operations, and ſowed the field with barley, of 
which I had, at harveſt, a crop to my entire ſatisfaction : 
my next crop was wheat, on which I ſprinkled ſome clover- 
ſeed, which brought the land into the uſual courſe of huſ- 
bandry. | 
ws The reaſon why my land begins to fail, in about four 
teen years after chalking, is becauſe I allow more plough 
ings to each crop than any of my neighbours, and theſe 
frequent ſtirrings cauſe the chalk, as I imagine, to ſubſide 
ſooner. 

« My method anſwered fo well, that I managed all 
chalked land in the ſame manner wita good ſucceſs ; and 
had, in conſequence, a ſucceſſion of good crops for ten years 
more, 


ſome extraneous Cauſe, give forth any of its riches, If it 


« When the ten years were expired, I gave my land 


is pulverized by the inſtruments of huſbandry which act 
by attrition, it becomes a proper bed for the reception of 
the roots of vegetables y but this pulverization is not to 
be effected without great expence of time and trouble: 
and it was the diſculty of this operation that induced our 
anceſtors to ſearch for ſome eaſier and ſhorter method for re- 
ducing the ſolid particles of clay; they effected it by means 
of fermentation, and this formentation was raiſed, for the 
moſt part, by rocten horſe-dung. | | 

« When this manure became ſcarce, and difficult to be 
procured, it was neceſſary to have recourſe to ſome other 
remedy to correct {tiff ſoils. Chalk was found well adapted 
to the purpoſe : the uſe of it was after many years almoſt 
univerſally adopted, and experience has now, for many ages, 
Juſtified the practice, | 

« It has been already obſerved, that chalk improves 
clay, not by adding to it any vegetative quality, but by 
mixing intimately with its ſubltance, and leſſening the co- 
heſion of its parts. 


another trench-ploughiag, which never failing to recover 
the chalk, I renew it at regular intervals, but lay no freſh 
chalk on it after the firſt trench-ploughing, beiag in all the 
reſt content with what is already in the land. 

« This method has ſtood the teſt of many years experi- 
ence, and I have not the leaſt reaſon to aſcribe it to an 
thing peculiar in the quality of my foil : why, therefore, 
ſhould it not ſucceed as well with otners as it has done with 
me ? 

« Let me perſuade ſuch of your readers, as it may any 
ways ſuit, to make the experiment ; it cannot be any great 
expence, and the reſult may turn out very greatly to their 
advantage. 

„This doctrine of the ſubſidence of chalk is certainly 
founded on reaſon ; the predominant natural foil will always 
precipitate that which is only adventitious, and in ſmaller 
quantity; for the ſame obſervation holds good when clay 
is laid on chalk, 

This ſubſidence may alſo be obſerved when clay is laid 


« Let us, by way of illuſtration, ſuppoſe any given 
quantity of clay mixed and incorporated with a proper 
2223 of chalk, it will be found that the clay will poſ- 

els a degree of lightneſs, which nature has denied it. Let 

this mixed carth be ſpread on a floor expoſed to the wea- 
ther in winter time; let it be frequently ſprinkled with wa- 
ter, and be ſtirred about ſeveral times a day for ſome months : 
on an examination, it will then be found, that the chalk has 
ſubſided, and the clay become more compact than it was, 
but not ſo compact as it was before any chalk was mixed 
with it. 

« The ſubſided chalk will form a complete ſtratum un- 
der the bed of clay. 

« I have been the more particular in this account, be- 
cauſe on the principle of ſubſidence I have founded a 
practice, which I have experienced to be profitable to my- 
{elf, and therefore I think it not totally improper to be re- 
commended to the notice of others. . 

« I had heard it long complained of, that the benefit 
reſulting from chalk cealed after a courſe of years. I al- 


on ſand, or ſand on clay, as a manure ; and might, per- 
haps, be extended to many other articles, ſo as to be deem- 
ed a general principle. 

6 f ew know the benefits reſulting on ſome occaſions 
from deep ploughing : but in this, as well as in every other 
matter, diſcretion is to be the grand guide ; and I would, 
by all means, adviſe the farmer to examine into the depth 
of his ſoil, by remarking what is thrown out of his ditches, 
or by the help of a borer. Let him judge by this, and he 
cannot well go aſtray. 

« I muſt alſo give another caution to my honeſt brethren 
the farmers, which is, not to be in too great a hurry to 
crop a field after it has had a trench-ploughing ; for the 
ſoil turned up from any conſiderable depth will be ſomewhat 
crude in its nature, till it is meliorated by the influences of 
the ſun and air, 

« I have generally found that one whole year's fallow is 
ſufficient to effect this; but two winters and a ſummer I 
never knew to fail : it is chiefly froſt which contributes to 
pulverize the chalk, and ſweeten the ſoil ; not but that it 


ways thought, and indeed found, that the chalk ſubſided : 
this made me form an opinion that the chalk, even after it | 
had ſubſided, might, in part at leaſt, be retrieved ; for the 
earth, which had been looſened to a certain depth, was, at 


the chalk could not penetrate : here therefore it muſt, of 
courſe, reſt in its ſubſidence, forming a thin coat on this 
hard body, 

« About forty years azo I chalked the greater part of 
my farm in the manner preſcribed by the cuſtom of this 


receives great benefit from the rain and ſunſhine, and par- 
ticularly from ſnow, which is ſtrongly impregnated with 
nitrous particles: all I mean to inſinuate is, that one day's 
froſt contributes mote to ſweeten a ſtiff, rough ſoil, than 
two days ſunſhine, rain, or ſnow, 

Let ine in this place hazard a conjefture, which may, 
however, prove a fact : the reaſon why frolt ſo much con- 
tributes to diſunite the particles of clay, may be owing to 
its ſwelling the clods, and increaliag their ſurface : the ca- 
vities occationed by this ſwelling are filled with ice: when 


country. For about fourteen years I enjoyed very good 


5 


a tha comes on, wizrever the ice was, is a vacuum, and 
the 


the particles of which the clay is compoſed, being ſeparated N keeps conſtantly fo much the more ſtock, by which it is 
one from the other, crumble and fall in pieces; when they | maintained always in the ſame vigour. 
are in this ſtate, and the land has been chalk:d, a ſingle It is probable, that chalk ſpread on ſandy or wood-fear 
| | - ploughing, well-timed, will cover their ſurfaces with the | ground, laid up for paſture, may walh and {ink in, and fi 
_ Chalk: poder, and prevent thein from ſpeedily adhering one | up the interſtices, and thereby confolidate and mend the 
| to the other. texture of ſuch ground, and fweeten it, as it is a great al- 
« Your readers, who have been in countries where there | kali ; and though in time moſt of the chalk may be waſhed 


are quarries of ſtone, muſt have obſerved, that, whilſt in | downwards, fo that the ground may looſe its virtue, yet F 
the quarry, it works better than after it has been expoſed | do ſuppoſe the ſtrength of the ground may ſtill continue 
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to the ſun; for it hardzns conſiderably after it has been out 
of the quarry ſome time, It is the ſame with chalk, which 
is apt to be hardened by lying a ſummer in the ſun : for 
this reaſon, it is adviſable, that the chals intended for ma- 
nure ſhould be dug as foon as the winter ſets in, and laid 
preſen:ly on the land. This method and time of chalking 
may occaſton ſome increaſe in the expence ; but the farmer 
will be paid for it in the end, and he will, by this manage- 
ment, ſoon reap the benefit of his labours. 

Lat it not be imagined from any thing I have ſaid here, 
that I truſt ſolely to chalk for bringing me good crops : no, 
I always beſtow, once in a courfe of three or four years, a 
reaſonable coat of compoſt dung. I do not lay on the 
chalk with any intention that it ſhould enrich the clay : my 
delire is, that it ſhould bring it to the nature of a loam, as 
the dung will then take effect, and enſure the farmer a large 


weeds, which are too apt to have their feeds mixed with the 
dung made of long (ſtraw, and often grow faſter than the corn, 
with which the corn ihould be cropped. Dung, when pru- 
dently applied, is, like many other things, of great uſe; 
but it is dangerous in the hands of an ignorant land- holder. 
The expence of procuring it in quantity will rain him, and 
his crops will yo near to be choaked by the encroaching 
weeds.” Muſeum Ruſiicum, vol. III. p. 198. 

This letter of the Eflex farmer merits the particular at- 
tention of all thoſe who have clayer, or very ſtrong land, 
and are within a moderate diſtance of chalk, which is with- 


dut doubt an excellent manure for ſuch land. And it has 


been found that chalk, particularly the fat ſoapy kind, is 
likewiſe a very valuable manure for loams, and other lands 
much lighter than clays; and though in the lighter foils the 
chalk is apt to fubſide in a ſhorter time than it does upon 
clays, it is more eaſily recovered, and brought up again by 
ploughing a little deeper than ordinary, and at ſomewhat a 
{naller expence, than can be done when it ſubſides in a ve- 
ry ſtrong land. Chalk therefore is a manure that appears 
to be of almoſt as general uſe as marle ; of which indeed it 
feems to be a ſpecies, and not improperly called marle in 


the Iſle of Wight. 


« If chalk, ſays Mr. Liſle, be laid on clay, it will in time 
de loſt, and the ground again return to its clay; and if the 
clay be laid on chalk, in time the clay will be loſt, and the 
ground return again to its chalky ſubſtance. Many people 
taiak the land, on which the other is laid for a manure, be- 
ing predominant, converts the manure into its own foil ; 
bur I conceive, in both caſes, the chalk and clay is filtrated 
through the land on which it is laid, by time, and, being 
foluble by rains into ſmall corpuſcles, is waſhed through 
the land on which it is laid ; for neither of theſe manures 
is able to uiite, in its fineſt corpuſcles, with the corpuſcles 
of the land on which it is laid, fo as to form fo ſtrict an 
union and texture with it as the land doth with itſelf, and 
is therefore liable to be borne downwards with rains, till 
no ſign of it be left. 

« It is ſaid to be a common practice with many tenants 
in Hampihire, three or four years before they leave their 
farms, to chalk their meadows ; by which means they will 
for three or four years fling out a great crop of graſs, but 
that they will be much the worſe for it ever after. This 
ſeems to carry ſome reaſon with it; for the chalk ſo mel- 
lows and opens the pores of the meadow, that it enables 
the land to exhauſt its ſtrength in all parts: for chalk does 
not carry ſo much fatneſs as dung does to the land it is laid 
on; but it diſpoſes the land to bear ſuch crops by its ſweet- 
neſs, and well diſpoſing of, and correcting an ill quality the 
land had before : but {till I do not ſee that this is any objec- 
tion to the chalking of meadows, provided, whilſt, by vir- 
tue of the chalk, they are bearing ſuch burthens, you take 
care to refreſh them with dung. 

« 'Though chalk laid on meadows enables them to give 
a great crop for three or four years, and will then impove- 
rich them, yet I take it to hold quite contrary in paſture ; 
jor the graſs being thereby fo much ſweetened and increaſed, 


crop, provided he guards himſelt againit the depredations of | 


— 


coarſe graſs.” 


much better, by reaſon that ſuch manure having made the 
{ward of the grafs come thicker and ſweeter, the good paſ- 
turage on both accounts enlarges the quantity, and betters 
the quality of the dung the cattle leave on it, which, in 
return, maintains a better coat and ſurface to the ground : 
and as chalk fills up the vacuities of ſandy, on wood-ſeary 
ground, fo, on the contrary, it infnvates its particles into 
obſtinate clayey and ſtrong land, and divides it, by making, 
in a manner, a feiſſute, thereby hollowing and mellowing 
it; ſo that the two contrary extremes are cured by chalk. 

Chalk laid on hop-clover and rye-graſs is a mighty 
fweetener and improver of thefe graſſes, being laid upon it 
after harveſt, at the beginning of the winter, or whenfoeyer 
one can beſt tend it; the benefit will be ſoon conſpicuous, 
eſpecially if the Rey be of a four clay, and =_ to run to 

2 Huſbandry, vi. I. p. 66. 

CHALKEV-Lands, are thoſe which are impregnated 
with chalk, and from their white colour, are in ſome coun- 
ties called white-unds. 

The beſt produce of corn in _ lands, is bar'ey and 
wheat; oats will do well on them. Their natural produce 
for weeds is poppies, May-weed, &c. For grafs-ſeed, ſaint- 
foin, tretoih and, if rich, clover. "The beſt manure for 
theſe lands, is rags, dung, folding of ſheep, &c. Theſe 
lands, if rain happens to fall on them juſt after ſowing, be- 
fore the corn gets up, will cauſe the earth to bind fo hard, 
that the corn cannot get through it; but may be much 
helped by a light harrowing. 

In Hertfordſhire they manage theſe Tands for corn in the 
ſame manner as they do their clay-lands. In Oxfordſhire 
they commonly manure theſe lands with half-rotten dung, 
which, they ſay, prevents the binding of it, and ſome mix 
it with ſand, which caufes it to work ſhort, efpecially if 
any thing dry ; they commonly fow them there with wheat, 
miſlen, and barley ; only after wheat they ſow peafe or 
vetches : in ſowing of which they are obliged particularly 
to take care to have fine weather, becauſe of the land's 
binding ; but if they have only two nights dry weather, 
they will do well enough. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. J. 

. 68. 

f Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. ii. ſays, 
« that in Eſſex they uſe chalk as a manure. It is brought 
from Malden in Kent; a waggon load colts at the quay 108. 
The method employed is this; the teams of five horſes and 
a waggon and two men, go out about 12 at night, load at 
Malden, return, unload, bait, go * with the ſame wag - 
gon and horſes, and return and unload, and all over by one 
o'clock at noon. This is, I think, the fevereſt work I 
ever heard of: 24 miles with fo heavy a load, twice to be 
loaded and twice unloaded by the ſame men, yet it is here 
common; they reckon that every load coſts in the whole 
20s. They lay from five to eight on an acre, either upon a 
clover lay while feeding, or on a fummer-fallow ; the effect 
exceeds any thing I have met with; a very thin dreſſing 
of it is ſeen immediately to an inch, like rotten dung, and 
laſts 20 years; 15 in great heart. I was ſhewn a field of 
wheat hanging on the ſide of a hill at the diſtance of half a 
mile, one part of which was evidently much inferior to the 
reſt which was in general laid ; that part was the only ſpot 
not chalked, the farmer not having time to finiſh the field; 
he was preſent and confirmed the account. The ſame far- 
mer having chalked a field, brought ſome in a cart as they 
returned from the field, and fpread it thinly on one ſpot in 
a piece of poor dry land; the whole was ſown with oye : 
during the whole ſeaſon, from their coming up, that ſpot 
was to be ſeen at a great diſtance, and the roots were far 
larger than any where elſe. 

& They think their lands will do nothing without chalk, 
inſomuch, that the whole country will, in a few years have 
all been chalked. The foil on which it does fuch wonders 
is loam ; they have very little clay, and no fand. On gra- 
vels the effect is but ſlight ; it is good ſound loam in which 
it anſwers like the richelt dung. 

It is a general opinion among them, that land which has 
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once been chalked will not take it again, and this opinion 
ſeems to prevent the trial; they acknowledge, however, 
that mixed with earth and dung it is even then excellent. 
A very particular circumſtance they have obſerved, is, tha 
laying a ſlight drefling of chalk and carth, or dung, on « 
field never chalked, will take ſo much effect, that the ſa:ne 
field will not then anſwer to chalk compleatly. Anothe: 
remark they have alſo made, is, that the chalk preſentl) 

ives the land a red colour; ſo that a part of a fallow tha! 
has been chalked will, from the tinge, be diſcernible at a 
diſtance. 

« Upon my aſking if they ever laid chalk upon meadows ! 
1 was informed they did not require it; beſides, they ſup- 
poſed it would do harm, as they obſerve that it is a ſtrong 
enemy to grazing 3 that is, to the ground covering itſelf wit. 

bod grals. A held which before chalking will run of it- 
of to a fine head of white clover, no longer does it aſter 
chalking : this is very remarkable, for one would ſuppoſe 
what is manure for corn would be ſo to graſs. 

« The chalk is not ſoft, but rather hard; the ſharpeſt froſts 
leave very many lumps unbroken, ſo that they break them 
with pick-axes ; and the hard bits that break to a clear 
white they ſay come from the bottom of the pit, and are 
eſteemed better than the pieces which crumble between the 
fingers. 
efferveſcence with the former is pretty conſiderable though 
not near equal to what I have ſeen; but in water it falls 
very ſlowly, if at all. s 

« Some farmers have tried lime, and with great ſucceſs, 
upon the ſoils proper for chalk; this is a freſh inſtance that 
the excellence of theſe manures much depends on the foi! 
whereon they are laid; on good Joams they take full effect, 
but on poor lands they find nothing to work on. About 
Enfield the ſame chalk does wonders, which at North- 
Mims has very little effect; the one is a rich loam, the 
other a-poor grav<l.” | 

In the 4th vol. of the ſame work, Mr. Young gives an 
extract from a letter of Mr. Legrand's, of Guilton-Houſe, 
near Sandwich, in Kent, wherein he ſays, „Chalk will im- 
prove, in ſome degree, any foil — to it. Ina very 
high degree it will improve a ſandy foil. I have paid in 
one year 50l. merely for the carriage, beſides what I have 
fetched with my own teams. Quantity 40 loads per acre, 
at 40 buſhels per load. It ives tenacity to a ſandy ſoil, 
wonderfully improves it, and totally exterminates that per- 
nicious weed the wild marygold, commonly called here the 
yellow bottle, ſo abundant in ſandy ſoils. It is a received 
opinion, that chalk is ſlow in its operation; it is not al- 
ways ſo. In the winter of the year 1783, the ſoil being 
hard frozen, and wheat upon the ground, I chalked over 


four acres, part of a field of 12 ; the produce 58 qrs. 5 


buſhels. The part chalked ſo greatly ſuperior to the reſt 
as to aſtoniſh every beholder. 

« Through me (I fay it not WN I ſay with 
pleaſure) the dreſſing with chalk is widely extended in this 
neighbourhood, 

I have frequently tried chalk upon paſture land, but 
without the leaf ſucceſs.” 

Mr. Young, in his Experiments on Manures, ſays, The 
effect of chalk deſerves notice. I have often remarked the 
wonderful degree to which ſome ſoils abound with the vi- 
triolic acid; to lay on ſuch large portions of a calcareous 
earth muſt naturalize this acid, and the ſalts thus produced 
are ſelenites; the crops have been the better for the chalk, 
reſulting probably from that action on the acid; but not ſo 
much better as to give any reaſon to ſuppoſe the neutral bo- 
dy beneficial. Hence, therefore, upon theſe ſoils, chalk is 
only to be uſed as the means of improving that baſis, 
whereon you in future intend to lay mucilaginous manures : 
how far this will anſwer does not appear ; but I ſhould ob- 
ſerve, that the chalked portions were always drier, and 
more friable than the reſt, which is a very great advantage.” 

CHANFRIN, the fore-part of a horſe's head from one 
hand to the other. | 

CHANGE of crops, a very judicious part of huſbandry, 
2 in a change of different ſpecies of grain on the 
ame ſoil. 


Experience ſoon taught men, that even the moſt fruitful | 


ſoil cannot conſtantly yield the ſame grain 3 and this of 
courſe laid them under a neceſſity of ſeeking for m2ans to 
remedy the defect. They found the plough the moſt ready 
and perhaps the moſt effectual: and hence all the ancient 
writers ſo highly commend a thorough ploughing. At the 


ſame time the apparent loſs of the produce of the ground, | 


I tried ſome pieces in vinegar and water, the 
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during the yeat of fallow, put them upon enquiring how 


this inconvenience might be prevented, confiitently with 
ceeping the land in good heart Repeated ubſervations 
convinced the Romans, the moſt attentive of all nations to 
every thing relative to huſbandry, that, beſides the alter- 
nate reſting of the land, wheat may, as Pliny obſerves, be 
ſown alter lupines, verches, beans, or any other plant 
which has the quality of fertilizing and enriching the ſoil. 
This, ſays Mr. Liſle, deſerves to be well noticed, becauſe 
our farmers imagine they cannot make their rent, if they 
pay twelve ſhillings an acre, without ſowing their land 
_ year ; nor will they be perſuaded to lay it down to 
Zraſs. 

A judicious change of crops, is without doubt of great 
mportance in the common tiilage huſbandry; as they ena- 
ble the farmer to ſave the expence, and lois of crop in the 
fallow year; and to conquer his great enemies the weeds; 
by attacking them at different ſeaſons in the year, and in 
different periods of their growth; cſpecially when the inter- 
mediate Crops are hoed, as thoſe of beans and peaſe ; for 
the repeated hoeings not only deſtroy the weeds; but alſo 
very much enrich the land. I he benefit of changing the 
crops appears to ariſe from theſe, and the other circum- 
ſtances above-mentioned, rather than from the different 
food that the ſeveral crops are ſuppoſed to extract from the 
ſoil ; becauſe the new huſbandry proves, that the ſame 
kind of crops may be continued; without change, from 
year to year in that huſbandry; ſo long as the hoeing cul- 
ture 13 continued, 

The moſt rational change of crops hitherto pointed out 
by any writer, is the following, planned by Camillo Ta- 
rello, and which he preſented to the ſenate of Venice in 
the year 1566 : 

& Let the ploughings; hitherto given to corn-land di- 
vided into two portions (each of which being reſted ever 
alternate year, receive four ploughings that year) be — 
ferred to the half of one of thoſe portions, ſo that it be 
ploughed eight times, the ſeed-ploughing; I mean 
that every farm in tillage be divided into four equal parts, 
and that only one of theſe parts, taking them alternately, 
be ſowed with corn in any one year, after it has been 
ploughed eight times. Two of the other parts thould be 
laid down to graſs, and the fourth ſhould be fallowed a 
year, during which it ſhould receive the above-mentioned 
number of ploughings. 

« He therefore who has now, for example, ten acres un- 
der corn, ſhould for the future ſow only five, and ſo in pro- 
portion for a larger or leſſer extent; and all the manure 
and labour formerly beſtowed upon his ten acres ſhould 
be appropriated to the five only; that is, he thould plough 
them eight times, unleſs the ſoil be extreinely light. 

The huſbandman ſhould begin to plough in October 
or November, about ten months before he ſows, or ſooner 
if he can; but always in dry weather. He thould lay on 
his dung before the laſt Ce. and ſhould not ſow 
more than two thirds of the quantity of ſeed hitherto com- 
monly uſed, and that ſeed ſhould be of the growth of the 
country. 

„ Whoever follows this method may always depend of 
reaping the following advantages: 

4 1. This way 9 cultivating land leſſens the expence 
and labour, it being eaſier to = one acre eight tinies, 
than to plough two acres four times each ; becauſe, after 
the third time, an acre and a half at leaſt may be plough- 
ed as ſoon as an acre could have been before; and if he 
begins his work in October or November, while the land 
is in good condition for ploughing, he may continue it the 
following year, at ſuch times as he will have little more 
urgent bulineſs, ſo as to have four ploughings done about 
the end of May. By this means the four ſummer plough- 
ings will not require ſuch ſtrong ploughs as ſome people 
now uſe, to the great hurt of their cattle, and fatigue 
of the ploughman, becaule the ground will be already well 
looſened. 

« 2, Theſe repeated ploughings will deſtroy the ſeeds 
and roots of weeds, which rob the corn of its food, choak 
it, and hinder it from growing. 

“ 3. A field reſted, and then prepared in this manner, will 

ield more than double the produce of two equal ſpaces of 
land cultivated in the common manner, as I have often ex- 
perienced, This is more than doubling one's income. 

« 4. Over and above this great advantage, we likewiſe 
fave two-thirds of the quantity of ſeed hitherto commonly 
uſed ; for by ſowing only a quarter inſtead of half of the 
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che land in tillage, there is an immediate ſaving of half of 
the ſeed formerly required; and by ſowing only two-thirds 
of the uſual quantity upon that quarter, we again ſave two 
twelſths, that is, one ſixth of all the former ſeed : now 
half and one ſixth makes two thirds, to be deducted from 
the former uſual quantity. | 

« 5, We ſhall have a ſufficiency of ſtraw of every kind 
for all our uſes, eſpecially for litter and dung, fo indiſpen- 
ſibly uſeful, 

« 6, We ſhall have hay and fodder enough to keep 
many cattle, becauſe we may, and ſhould ſow one halt 
of our ground with graſſes, which will thrive extremely 
well, while the land is thus reſted for two years, in order 
to be afterwards broken up, ploughed, and ſowed with 
corn in its turn: for I again adviſe ſowing only a quarter 
part of the whole farm with corn, and breaking up ano- 
ther quarter immediately after ſeed-time, before winter ; 
and, on the contrary, neither cf the other quarters ſhould 
be ploughed during two years. But as the earth is deſtin- 
ed continually to yield productions of one kind or another, 
even while it reſts, we ſhall do well in following the path 
pointed out by nature, by helping it to produce clover, 
and other plants fit for fodder, which are of ſingular fer- 
vice to us, not only on account of the hay we reap from 
them, but alſo becauſe their roots greatly improve the 
ſoil. In the country about Breſcia, plentiful crops of the 
fineſt flax are waar | from fields where a quantity of clover 
has been lately mowed ;. and lands are let there for a great 
price, not only becauſe the foil is rich, and can be water- 
ed, but alſo becauſe it has juſt been under clover. If ſuch 
value is ſet upon land intended only for fla: or millet, how 
much more would good wheat-land juſtly deſerve ? 

« 7. A ſeventh advantage will be, that land reſted re- 
DOG for two years (I fay, with Virgil, that it reſts 
when it is not ploughed) being well-conditioned, after- 
wards weil prepared, ploughed, enriched by the roots of 
the graſſes, and kept clear of weeds, will yield crops more 
than twice as gfeat as any we now reap ; a truth which 1 
have practically experienced, which the moſt ſenſible and 
moſt judicious huſbandmen that ever lived have long told 


us, and of which a trial will ſoon convince the moit in- 
credulous. 


« 8, One of the moſt conſiderable advantages attend- 


ing this method, is the eaſe with which a great number of 
cattle may be reared, by means of the increaſed quality 
of hay and green fodder. We ſhall conſequently have 
more horſes, more oxen, more cows, more ſheep, and 
more poultry. Every one knows of what infinite ſervice 
all theſe are, to feed us, to cloath us, and to help us in 
our work. He, therefore, who has hitherto been obliged 
to have two yoke of oxen, will, in this method, want only 
one, and may, inſtead of the other, feed two or three 
cows : for as the labour is hereby leſſened, and the quantity 
of good fodder increaſed, two oxen will be ſufficient to 
plough the land, eſpecially as the ſoil will by this means be 
brought daily into better and better tilth. 

4 9. From hence naturally ariſes a ninth advantage, 
which is, the quantity of manure produced by the increaſe 
of cattle and fodder ; an advantage which no good huſ- 
bandman will neglect to purchaſe, if the means of doing it 
are but pointed out to him. 

« The tenth and laſt of the zdvantages which I ſhall 
here enumerate, as reſulting from this new method of cul- 
ture, is, that poor and barren lands are hereby rendered, 
by degrees, good and fertitle : for ſuch is the conſtitution 
of the earth, that ploughing and manuring alter its very na- 
ture, and improve it more and more, as experience re- 
peatedly demonſtrate, Valerius Maximus inſtances the 
ſtriking example of Maſiniſſa king of Numidia, who made 
agriculture flouriſh ſo much, that he leſt his country, which 
he found barren and deſolate, ſtored with riches and every 
good thing, It is in our power to do the ſame. On the 
contrary, it is not leſs true, that even though the earth be 
rich and good, it will yield but little fruit, if it be not well 
nl. ; reſembling therein the capacity of the human 
mind, which, according to Cicero's fine compariſon, is en- 
larged only by ſtudy and exerciſe. Induſtrious labour will 
not only procure us the neceſſaries, nay the ſuperfluities of 
life, but will even change a barren country into a kind of 
garden,” Ricords d Agricullura di Tarello. 

M. Duhamel, after obſerving that the French farmers, 
in general, change their crops, not on ape principle dictat- 
ed - reaſon, but merely becauſe it was the cuſtom of their 


forefathers, or they themſelves perhaps have occaſion for 
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ſome particular growth, draws a paralie! between the prac. 
tice of dividing arable land into three part, or into two, in 
order to their being alternately ſown, and reſted, I have, 
ſays he, ſome acquaintance with the methods of practice 
in Guienne and in part of Normandy ; and am obli ed to 
M. le Baron de Sournia, governor of Querebus, for cn. 
abling me to give an account of the methods uſed in the 
neighbourhood of Perpignan, here hits eſtate lies. 

« In this hot climate they ſow their lands in Septem- 
ber, and begin to cut wheat about the 1-th cf June; ſo 
that their harveſt is generally finiſhed by Midſummer. 

« They divide their lands into two portions only; fo 
that in one year they ſow wheat, and the «ther the land 
ſhould be ſuffered to reſt, But, on ſuch part of their 
lands as are moſt valued, they have ſeveral crops during 
the year of teſt: this impoveriſhes their lands, and they 
are obliged to ſow their wheat too late, which leſſens 
the crop. We ſhall mention an inſtance given by RI. 
Sournia. 

« In land they can water, they ſow clover immediately 
after wheat -harveſt, ſcattering the chover ſeed among the 
{tubble. The land is then immediately watercd, and is 
aſterwards ſeveral times repeated during the ſummer : 
in the winter they feed it with ſheep and lambs. ' Such 
as have no flocks {ell their paſture to the upland farmers, 
who have flocks but no winter fodder, their land being 
covered with ſnow : this paſture therefore fetches a very 
high price. 

« In fpring, when the green fodder has been eaten down 
by cattle, they water the land, and by that means the clo- 
ver ſprouts apace; when it is in bloſſom they mow it, 
make it into hay, andlay it up with the reſt, 

« Immediately after this crop, they dung the land; 
and ſuch as are not afraid of exhauſting it, plough it, 
and ſow either kidney-beans, or ſmall millet : but as they 
cannot plough for wheat till theſe crops are off the ground, 
there is not time ſufficient for giving the land proper tit. 
lage, the ſowing is retarded, and the rich particles of the 
dung are partly conſumed by theſe crops, while the manure 
might be more uſefully employed on lands they cannot wa- 
ter, M. de Sournia is, by repeated experience, convinced 
that, to have good crops of wheat, they muſt be contented 
with the crop of claver, and only ſow kidney-beans, millet, 
&c. in ſmal} quantities for the uſe of the family. 

« In Guienne, as well as in Anjoumois, they raife a 
crop of maize, which is a great impoveriſher of the 
ground, during the year of fallow, 

« The good huſbandmen alſo think, that in the rich 
lands, which they cannot water, it is the beſt, in a farm of 
three hundred and fifty acres of wheat, to be careful to 
give proper tillage to the one hundred and fifty acres that 
thould be in fallow, to make them proper for the reception 
of e, This is alſo the practice of ſome diſtricts f 
Normandy, where the climate being colder, and the ſail 
more backward, they have ſcarcely an opportunity of hav - 
ing any crop but wheat. However, when the land has been 
well dunged and tilled for maize, as they beſtow three 
ploughings on that plant, there is A the next ycar 
a very good crop of wheat, 

“It is evident, that by dividing a farm that has three 
hundred acres in tillage, into two equal portions, which 
are ſown alternately every other year, the tenant, during a 
nine years leaſe, will reap one thouſand three hundred and 
fifty acres of wheat; whereas, if the land be divided into 
three portions, it will amount to nine hundred acres only. 
But in the latter caſe, the former has nine hundred acres 
of ſpring corn, which being eſtimated at half the value of 
the wheat, make it juſt equal to one thouſand three hun- 
dred and fifty acres of wheat, It follows therefore, that in 
grazing countries, where they plough with oxen, and uſe 
but few oats, it is moſt advantageous to divide the land 
into two portions z but that this is not to be done in farms 
that are tilled with horſcs, becauſe the neceſſary purchaſe 
of oats would amount to the value uf four hundred and 
fifty acres of wheat extraordinary. | 

The farmers about Bayeaux, in Lower Normandy 
have two methods of changing their crops. 

« According to one of thoſe methods, 1. They ſow 
buck-wheat towards the end of June. 2. When the roots 
and ſtems of this plant are dead and withered, which. is 
about All-Saints day, they plough, and immediately ſow 
wheat: the wheat is therefore ſown on one ſingle ſurrow. 
Theſe lands have indeed been ploughed for buck-wheat, and 


| even thoroughly dunged; and plenty of manure can ſupply the 


place 
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place of good tillage, and the latter can ſupply the place of 
the former. 3. After. reaping the wheat, they plough in 
the ſtubble as ſoon as poſſible z and, after giving the land 
a ſecond ploughing in February or March, they ſow it 
with oats ; or a third ploughing is beſtowed upon it, in 
order to crop it with barley. 4. They plough in the bar- 
ley ſtubble in winter, and after giving the land one ſpring 
ploughing, ſow either peas or tares. 5. Immediately after 
this crop is off, they turn down the land, that it may re- 
ceive two ploughings before October, when it is ſowed 
with wheat. 6. The following year = ſow oats mixed 
with a little clove-ſeed ; after which it is laid down in paſ- 
ture for three or four years. It would be needleſs to men- 
tion that the farmer varies the order of his ſucceſhve crops, 
according to the nature of the ſoils, and his own occaſions ; 
but by this method fix crops are reaped in ſix years; two 
of whaat, two of oats, one of buck-wheat, and one of peas 
or turneps; and the field is then left in clover to be fed for 
ears. 
2 According to the other method, they ſow no buck- 


wheat on the land they break up; it is left in fallow from 


February or March, when it is turned up, till October; 
and during this interval they manure it, and give it ſeveral 
ploughings to prepare it for wheat. In this caſe the crop 
is generally more plentiful than when buck-wheat has been 
ſown. In other reſpects, the change of crops is the ſame 
25 was mentioned before.” Culture de Terres, tom. VI. 


2 The changing of crops, upon rational principles, though 
of infinite conſequence in agriculture, ſeems to have been 
neglected, and even forgotten, after the time of the ancient 
Romans, till Camillo 'Tarello pointed out its great im- 
portance, as we have already obſerved in this article; nor 
do we, ſince him, find much attention paid to this eſſential 
part of huſbandry, till very lately, when the culture of 
turneps probably gave the uſeful hint ; the farmer obſerv- 
ing, that his land, inſtead of being impoveriſhed by that 
root, was enriched, and prepared to yield a better crop of 
barley in the ſpring. This might naturally ſuggeſt to him, 
that other ſucculent plants, which cover the earth with their 
leaves, might have the ſame effect. The ſucceſs has an- 
ſwered his utmoſt expeRation : for it is now found that a 
fallow does not become neceſlary in ſeveral years; the 
ground being kept in heart by a variety of crops, when 
rightly timed, and properly managed. The Society for 
the Improvement of Agriculture in Scotland, from whom 
we ſhall borrow the following judicious inſtructions, have 
the honour of ſetting this diſcovery in its proper light. 
They obſerve, © That ſome crops, as peas, beans, clover, 
and all plants of the pulſe kind, are enrichers and cleaners 
of the earth ; while wheat, oats, barley, and the whole 
tribe of vegetables, whoſe roots are fibrous, and ſpread far, 
impoveriſh and rob the ground. The latter are alſo foul- 
ers of it, by giving way to weeds and graſs, which, being 
the natural dud of — ſoil, are more readily nouriſh- 
ed by it than any plant which it does not ſpontaneouſly 
produce ; and if the earth be fed with any ſort of manure, 
it will, while the weeds and graſs remain undeſtroyed, 
like a tender mother, cheriſh and nouriſh them in propor- 
ion to the food ſhe receives. 
we” Wheat and oats are great robbers of foils, Wheat 
remains a long time in the ground, during which the land 
untills itſelf, coaleſces, and becomes of the nature of un- 
cultivated earth; while the weeds, meeting with no oppo- 
ſition, ripen, and ſhed their ſeeds. Oats do not continue 
ſo long: but they bind the ſoil by their ſtrong roots, and 
give many weeds time to ripen. Barley, as it ſtands only 
a few months, and ſeveral ploughings are given for it, 
binds the earth leſs than either wheat or oats. Peas, 
beans, tares, &c. are ſuppoſed to draw much of their nou- 
riſhment from the atmoſphere, and that in proportion to 
the ſucculency of their ſtems and leaves, whereby it is 
probable their roots diſcharge a moiſture under ground; 
and their leaves, covering the ſurface of the earth, return 
the moiſture and dews deſcending through them, which 
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| CHARCOAL, a fort of fuel, confiſting of wood chat- 
red, or half burnt, 

| s The duſt of charcoal has been found, by repeated expe- 
\rience, "to be of great benefit to land, eſpecially to ſuch 
as is ſtiff and four, It is to be uſed in the ſame man- 
* as ſoot and wood-aſhes. Sve the articles ASHES and 
OOT. | | 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of the Midland Coun- 
ties, ſays, © that great quantities of charcoal are {till uſed 
in the iron forges of this country: for although it has been 
diſcovered that iron, for common uſe, may be made with 
pit-coal ; yet, for particular purpoſes, where a toughneſs 
| of texture is wanted, as for wire-drawing, &c. charcoal is 
found to be requiſite. | 

« In this country there are ſets of men whoſe trade is 
the burning of charcoal. They cut and cord in the win- 
ter, and burn during the ſummer ſeaſon, 

The minutiæ of the proceſs is this: The ſite or hearth 
being determined upon, the turf is pared off, and the ſods 
laid on one fide, "The wood, about ten cord, is then laid 
in a ring, ſomewhat wider than the intended hearth 3 be- 

_— on the outer circumference of the ring, with the 
malleſt of the round wood, laying the larger pieces of 
top-wood, and the cloven roots or but-ends, towards the 
center. With theſe laſt, ſome of them nearly as large 
as buſhel-blocks, they begin to make their pile, leaving a 
kind of chimney in the middle (a vertical aperture from a 
foot to eighteen inches wide), and round this core of roots 
ſet up the top-wood (which has previouſly been cut at 
the time of cording, in ſuch a manner that no forkedneſs 
nor other — erookedneſſes are left; or, if not cut 
in this manner, or cut improperly, it is prepared by the 
colliers themſelves, previous to laying it ready for ſetting ), 
Joining the blocks, or rather fitting them in, as cloſe to 
each other as poſſible ; placing the convex ſide of the logs 
outward, forming the pile in 1. ſhape of an inverted bowl, 
nearly @emiglobular, | 

« The pile being formed, it is tiled with ſods; which 
are pointed, to keep in the heat the better, by filling up 
the ſeams with fine pulverized mould. - 

„The chimney is now filled with ſhort pieces of dry 
wood; near the top a live coal is put; over this one layer 
more of dry pieces; and, upon theſe, a cloſe cap of ſod is 
placed : nevertheleſs, this one coal, not larger than the fiſt, 
and excluded from the open air, is ſufficient to ſet the whole 
pile on fire. ; 

As the pieces in the chimney burn away, they are 
replaced with freſh ones: thus feeding the fire with freth 
fuel, 

« Paled hurdles are placed on the windward fide of the 
heap, to prevent the fire from acting partially. 

« When the fire begins to work itſelf out, at the out- 
ward ſkirts of the bottom of the pile, it is known that the 
coal is fully burnt (or rather the wood ſufficiently charred) 
which it will be, in a pile of ten cord, and in fine dry wea- 
ther, in ſeven or eight days. | 

„The fire, during the whole time, is carefully kept 
from breaking out, by throwing mould or aſhes upon the 
weak part : fo that, though the fire paſſes through every 
part of the wood, little or none of the phlogiſton, or mat- 
ter of fire, eſcapes. | 

« It is obſervable, that notwithſtanding the intenſe heat, 
no part ſeems to be conſumed ; not the bark only, but 
even the moſs upon it, comes out as entire as when it 
went in ; the only apparent change is in its being render - 
ed friable, and of a black colour. Wood that is charred 
ſeems to be only very highly dried. It ſhrinks conſider- 
ably during the proceſs of charring ; but there is no viſible 
derangement of parts. One of the ſmaller pieces, which 
is not broken in the drawing, appears as entire when it 
comes out as when it went into the pile. The brittleneſs 
after charring, however, ſhews that the texture of the 
wood is altered by the action of the fire. a 

« As ſoon as the fire is out of the coal, on the outſide of 
the heap, the workmen begin to draw; which is done by 


mellow and rot them into a kind of manure.“ Maxwell's Dong a peel between the coal and the hearth, raiſing up 


Collection, p. 219. 

'F — 1 . obſervations, the farmer will be able to 
vary his crops in ſuch a manner as always to keep his 
ground in heart, and free from weeds ; particulars which 
cannot fail of producing very great advantages. 

CHANNEL, of a horſe, is the hollow between the two 
bars of the under jaw-bone, in which the tongue is lodged. 


the coal in ſuch a manner as to let the mould and aſhes of the 
ſods tall through between the pieces, upon the inward parts 
ſtill full of fire. If this makes its appearance in any particular 
ſpot, a peel full of aſhes is immediately thrown againſt it. 

« Having got ſufficiently near to the fire, the coals raiſ- 
ed by the peel are raked off with long wide-toothed iron 
rakes ; the teeth about a foot long, and ſtanding about 
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inches apart; the handle and head of wood, except a plate 
of iron on the back, with which the ſmall coal is gathered 
together, No ſieve, nor any rake with finer teeth than 
the above, is uſed. The coal being light, it is readily 
brought to the ſurface of the aſhes and dirt; and, being 
there, is eaſily collected (though with a kind of flight) with 
the back of the rake. 0 
The ſide, thus drawn, being rounded up and ſecured 


with aſhes, another, the cooleſt part, is drawn in the fame 


manner, 
„ The drawing is an infernal buſineſs : the men work 
among fire and phlogiſton enough to ſuffocate Satan himſelf, 

« Such pieces as {till retain fire, after they are drawn, 
are quenched with water; which the workmen have in 
plenty ſtanding by them, in pails. If a large piece contain 
much fire (which hides itlelf chiefly in the chiaks of the 
large pieces), it is plunged, bodily, into the water. If the 
heap itſelf prove too refractory to be kept under by the 
aſhes alone, a ſufficient quantity of water is thrown upon 
it, to keep the fire under. Such large pieces as are ſuſpi- 
cious are laid on one ſide ; in order that thoſe which take fire 
may be the more readily diſcovered. 

« A waggon attends to take away the coal, as faſt as it 

is drawn. For, if it take fire, or get wet, in the hands of 
the burners, it is at their riſque : and while in the waggon, it 
is at the riſqe of the waggoner, Every particle burnt is ſo 
much entire waſte. 
.«: Ihe 8 aſhes ariſing from a charcoal hearth 
is conſiderable. There has been already four cart loads ta- 
ken up from two ſmall hearths, and a load or two more re- 
maining. | 

« Charcoal aſhes are in good eſteem, here, as a manure 
particularly for turneps, and for fining graſs land. They ariſe 
principally from the ſods uſed in covering; but, inpart, from 
the bits of coal which break off in raking itout of the aſhes,” 

CHARLOCK, called alſo Chadlock, Carlock, Corlockh, 
and I hite Rape, is a weed too generally known to need 
a particular deſcription : the figure we have given of it on 
plate V. fig. 32. will be abundantly ſufficient. Almoſt 
the whole plant is covered wlth bent pellucid hairs. 

There are two ſorts of charlock, one bearing white, 
and the other yellow flowers ; but they ſeem to be only a 
variety of the ſame plant. The young plants of charlock 
ſo nearly refemble thoſe of turneps, that they are not eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed but by the taſte ; the charlock being hot and 
bitter, and the turnep mild. Farmers ſhould therefore be 
very careful in weeding their turneps, left they miſtake 
them for charlock. 

Mr. Liſle obſeves, that cold wet lands are always more 
ſubject to charlock than white or chalky lands : becauſe the 
charlock- ſced being very oily, reſiſts putrefaction, and is 
not eaſily opened or penetrated by moiſture, whereas white 
and light earth is ſoon dry after rain, and the water does 
not continue long enough on it to make ſuch ſeed germinate 
ſo effeCtually as in the other. By an experiment which he 
made in ſowing charlock- ſeed and turnep- ſeed at the ſame time, 
he found that the turneps will appear in three days, but the 
charlock in not leſs than ten. A hint that may prove ve 
uſeful to the huſbandman.” Lifle's Huſbandry, vol. II. 


297. 

2 Nr. Mortimer after remarking that both the white and 

ellow charlock are very prejudicial to corn, and that ſome 
ak are very ſubject to it, eſpecially if manured with cow- 
dung alone, which he thinks increaſes it more than any 
other manure, unleſs it be mixed with horſe-dung, or ſome 
other hot manure, mentions his being told of a perſon who 
had vaſt quantities of this weed in a field of barley, mowed the 
whole wae: the charlock was in flower, and ready to ſeed, 
which is commonly about the middle of May, as low as 
he could, without taking off more than juſt the tops of 
the blades of the barley ; and that this gave the corn an 
opportunity to get above it, in ſuch a manner, that he 
had four quarters of barley on an acre. He adds, that 
waere a fallow is full of charlock, It will be right to turn 
in ſheep, which will eat it very readily. Mortimer's Huſ- 
bandry, vol. I. p. 311. « 

Charlock is a more agreeable food to ſheep than turneps : 
for I have ſeen where ſhzep have broke into a field of turneps, 
they have eat down the charlock almoſt to the ground, and 
have not touched any of the turneps. | 

CHASE, a word uſed in fome counties to ſignify a row 
or rank. Thus in the panting of quickſets, a Poole chaſe 
implies a ſingle row ; a double chaſe, means another row 
planted below the firſt, not immediately underneath the up- 
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per plants, but under the middle of the intermediate ſpcaes. 
Lifle's Huſbandry, vol. II. p. 405. | 

CHA'T'S, the keys of trees, ſuch as the aſh, ſyco- 
more, &c, ' 

CHEDDER-CHEESE, a name given to a very large 
kind of cheeſe made at Chedder, a village near Mendip- 
hills in Somerſetſhire, famous for its paſtures. It is com- 
mon inthis place for three or four dairies to join their milk 
to make one great cheeſe, which generally weighs from one 
hundred and fifty to two banded weight; and which they 
often ſell at ſix- pence per pound on the ſpot. 

CHEESE, a well-known fpecies of food, prepared from 
curdled milk, prefſed from the whey; and afterwards dried 
for uſe. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, fays, 
« To render my reſidence more commadious, as well as to 

ain ſome information on the ſubject of cheeſe-making, an art 
Tom then a ſtranger to I, rented a ſmall dairy of cows. I took 
them the rather as I had then in my ſervice an excellent 
Wiltſhire dairy-woman : who, I was in hopes, might be 
able to make ſome improvement on the Norfolk method of 
making cheeſe 3 which, I had been given to underſtand, was 
execrable. ; 

« Having long conſidered this intereſting ſubject as bei 
allied to experimential philoſophy, I placed it in that light, 
and paid as much attention to the different proceſles as an 
active ſcene of employment would permit me. What I 
have been able to do is only an eſſay; but it is ſufficient to 
convince me, that with leiſure and application, much might 
be done towards bringing this, at preſent myſterious, but 
important ſubject to ſome certain and fixed principles, 

« Inregiſtering the information I have been able obtain, to 
it will be proper to digeſt it under the following heads: 

The preparation of the rennet. 

The coagulation of the milk. 

The management of the curd, 

The management of the cheeſe. | 

« "The curd which happens to be contained in the ſtomach 
of the calf when butchered, together with the hairs and 
dirt which are inſeparable from it, are uſed by the dairy-wo- 
men of this country to coagulate their milk: hence, pro- 
bably, the rancid flayor of the Norfolk cheeſe ; perfectly 
reſembling in ſcent the parent curd ; and this, as nearly as 
may be, its more matured (elf, _ 

& The rennet which I made uſe of was prepared in the 
following manner : | 

„Take a calf's bag, maw, or ſtomach; and, having ta- 
ken out the curd contained therein, waſh it clean, and ſalt 
it thoroughly, inſide and out, leaving a white coat of falt 
over every part of it. Put it into an earthen jar, or other 
veſſel, and let it ſtand three or four days; in which time it 
will have formed the ſalt and its own natural juices. into a 
pickle. Take it out of the jar, and hang it up for two or 

three days to let the pickle — from it; reſalt it; place 
it again in a jar; cover it tight down with a paper pierced 
with a large pin; and in this ſtate let it remain until it be 
wanted for uſe. In this ſtate it ought to be kept twelve 
months: it may however, in caſe of neceſſity, be uſed a few 
days after it has reccived the ſecond ſalting; but it will not 
be ſo ſtrong as if kept a longer time. 

To prepare the rennet for uſe ; take a handful of the 
leaves of ſweet-briar, the ſame quantity of the leaves of 
the dog roſe, and the like quantity of bramble-leaves ; boil 
them in a gallon of water, with three or four handfuls of 
ſalt, about a quarter of an hour; ſtrain off the liquor, 
and, having let it ſtand until perfectly cool, put it into an 
earthen veſſel, and add to it the maw, prepared as above. 
To this is added a ſound good lemon, ſtuck round with 
about a quarter of an ounce of cloves ; which give the ren- 
net an agreeable flayor. 

The longer the bag remains in the liquor, the ſtron- 
ger of courſe will be the rennet: the quantity, therefore, 
requiſite to turn a given quargity of milk, can only be aſ- 
certained by daily uſe and obſervation, 

« When the rennet is ſufficiently ſtrong take out the 
bag ; hang it up two or three days for the rennet to drain 
from it; reſalt it; put it down again into the jar; and thus 
continue to treat it, until its virtues are exhauſted; which 
will not be until it has been uſed ſeveral times, 

« By ſufferings one or more bags to remain in the liquor, 
the rennet thus prepared may be raiſed to a very high degree 
of ſtrength, as will appear in the following oblervations. 

„“ The leaves and the ſpice, it is probable, have no other 


effect than that of doing away the ill flavor of the maw ; 
which 
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ſmell; whereas the rennet pre as above, is perfectly 


vored. | KPA 

well * is however, I find, an idea among the Wiltſhire 
dairy-women, that the leaves correct any rankneſs or evil 
quality in the milk, ariſing from a rankneſs of paſture : 775 
being further of opinion, that different paſtures require dif- 
ferent ſorts of herbs to correct them ; and ſome of them, it 
ſeems, are, or pretend to be, ſo deeply verſed in this art, 
that they will undertake to correct any milk, ſo as to pre- 
yent the riſing, heaving or blowing of the cheeſes made from 
it; and, conſequently, the rancidneſs which uſually accompa- 
nies a porous cheeſe. ; 

ce This is, no doubt, a grand object of cheeſe-makers ; 
but it is not, I apprehend, to be obtained by fo ſmall a pro- 

rtion of vegetable juices of was with the rennet into ſo 
Lows a proportion of milk, Nevertheleſs, it appears to me 
highly probable, that this grand deſideratum lies within the 
reach of the chemical art; and that by a courſe of judicious 
experiments, ſome vegetable or mineral preparation, ade- 
quate to this valuable purpoſe, may be diſcovered. 

« Coagulation, Next to the art of correcting the milk 
(an art as yet in its infancy) ſeems to claim the attention of 
the experimentaliſt, 4 

& It is known, from daily experience, that the warmer 
the milk is, when the rennet is put to it, the ſooner it will 
coagulate, with a given quantity of renaet of a given 

ength. | 
* e is equally well known that the cooler the milk, and 
the longer it is in coagulating, the more tender and delicate 
the curd becomes: on the contrary, if the milk be too hot, 
and the coagulation takes place too rapidly, the curd proves 
touzh and harſh, et 

« But it ſeems to be a fact, equally well eſtabliſhed, that 
a cheeſe made from milk, which has been coolly and flowlly 
coagulated, is longer before it become marketable than one 
made from milk which has undergone a leſs deliberate coa- 
gulation; and which, being drier, and of a harſher texture, 
ſooner becomes cheeſey, and fit for the taſter, 

« Therefore the great art in this ſtage of the proceſs 
lies in— 

The degree of warmth of the milk when ſet; that is, 
when the rennet is put to it; or, in — 1 

« The degree of heat retained by the curd when it comes ; 
that is, when the coagulation has ſuificiently taken place; 
or, in — 

« The length of time between the ſetting and coming. 
Which length of time may be regulated either — 

« By the degree of the warmth of the milk when ſet ; 
or — 

« By the ſtite of warmth in which it is kept during the 
time of coagulation 3 or £5 

« By the quantity and ftrength (taken jointly of the 
rennet. | a 

« To endeavour to gain fome information on this ſub- 
ject, I made the following obſervations : f 

« 1781. 2 5. Twenty-three gallons of milk, heat- 
ed to ninety- ſix degrees of Farenheit's ſcale, with two tea- 
cup-fulls of weakith rennet, came in one hour; the curd 
delicate and good, ; 
june 6. The ſame quantity of milk, of the ſame heat, 
with the ſame quantity of renaet, came in nearly the ſame 
time ; the — ſomewhat tough; owing, probably, to the 
milk having been burnt to the kettle in which it was heat- 


« June 7. Twenty-ſeven gallons of milk, heated to 
ninety-four degrees, with the ſame quantity of rennet, came 
in about two hours ; the curd very good, | 
« June 8. Twenty fix gallohs of milk, heated to one 
hundred and two degrees, with one tea-cup-full of rennet, 
came in two hours and a half ; curd very good: 

« June 9. Twenty five gallons of milk, heated to one 
hundred degrees, with a tea-cup-full and a half of rennet, 
came in about one hour and a half; the curd good, but 
ſomewhat tough; owing, perhaps, to the milk being kept 
too' warm in the cheeſe-tub, by being covered up cloſe with 
with a thick cloth. | 

© Note, on the ſeventh and eighth, the whey retained a 
heat of about eighty-eight degrees, whereas the whey this 
morning was ninety-two degrees: ſo that, perhaps, it is 
not the heat when it is /t, bnt the heat when it comes, 
which gives the quality of the curd. _ 

« June 10, Twenty-five gallons : ninety-ſix degrees: 


which, if ever ſo well cleaned, retains a faint diſagreeable | 
i 5 


— 
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& June 11. Twenty-three gallons: one hundred des 
rees: more than a tea- cup: uncovered : did not come 
in two hours; owing to the rennet being lower in ſtrength 
than before : therefore, added in a little mote rennet: 
which lies. on it in about three hours from firſt ſetting ; 
5 whey eighty-ſeven degrees: the curd uncommonly de- 
icate. 7 

„June 12. Twenty-four gallons of milk : one hun- 
dred degrees : two cups of rennet: uncoveted : came in 
two hours : whey eighty-nine degrees: curd uncommonly 
tender, | | R 

« June 13. Twenty-eight gallons of milk: ninety-two 
degrees : three cups (lay itrongly renneted) : covered up 
with a coarſe linen cloth : came in one hout and a half. : 
whey eighty-ſix degrees: curd very good, and of a very 
fine colour: though perhaps would have handled tenderer, 
if it had not ſtood ſome time, after it came before it was 
brroke up. N q 

« Perhaps much depends on its being broke up in the 
critical minute. 

« June 14. Twenty-eight gallons : one hundred de- 
grees : two cup-fulls : uncovered : came in one hour and 
a quarter : whey ninety-four degrees : curd ſomewhat harſh, 
but of a good colour. | 

*© The change of colour is therefore owing to the change 
of paſture, 

Note, The milk ſhould be covered to make it come to- 
gether : this came and grew hard at the bottom, half an hour 
before it was ſet at the top. 

June 15. Twenty-eight gallons : milk heated to nine- 
ty five degrees: with two cups of rennet; and covered af- 
ter it had ſtood three quarters of an hour : came in one hour 
and a half: whey eighty- nine degrees (the morning warm): 
curd very good and tender, 

% June 16. Thirty gallons of milk heated to one hun- 
dred and three degrees; but lowered by two pails-full of 
cold water to ninety-ſix degrees; with two cups and a half 
of rennet; and kept cloſe covered: came in one hour: 
whey ninety- four degrees: curd pretty good but not ſuffi- 
ciently tender. 

6 Jens 17. Twenty-eight gallons : ninety ſeven de- 
grees : two and one-half cups : covered ; but not cloſe : 
came in one hour and a half: whey not tried: curd ſome- 
what tough, 

c Note, the toughneſs is owing, perhaps, to ſome milk of 
a new-calven cow being among it. 

Note alſo, to try the exact heat of milk immediately 
from the cow, immerged a diſh in the pail while milking. 
After it had lain long enough to receive a degree of heat 
equal to that of the milk in the pail, emptied it, and imme- 
diately milked into it from the teat (the cow being at this 
time about half milked) ; the heat ninety- five degrees. 

Note alſo, the cheeſes of yeſterday (the 16th of June) 
preſs remarkably elaſtic, and ſpungy (like a fungus) : per- 
haps owing to the milks coming too hot; or perhaps to 
two or three of the cows being then a-bulling ; or perhaps, 
being made thicker than uſual, the preſs was not heavy 
enough for them ; or. perhaps this ill quality is owing to 
the cold water being put into the milk, : 

« I afterwards found that milk of a cow, on the day of 
amour, retained, after having ſtood ſome times in the pail 
after milking, ninety-eight degrees of heat. This ſhews 
that the ſtate if not the quality of the milk is altered by the 
heat of the cow; and a cautious dairy-woman always endea- 
vours to keep ſuch milk out of her cheeſe-tub. | 

« June 18. Thirty gallons : ninety-five degrees: cover- 
ed : came in one hour and a half : whey ninety-two degrees : 
curd pretty good. 

ce Yons 19. Thirty gallons : ninety-two degrees : two 
cups covered: curd very good. 

« June 21. Thirty gallons : ninety-eight degrees : 
lowerered by half a pail of cold water of ninety-fve de- 
grees : the curd good; but the cheeſes like thoſe of the 
16th preſs, hollow and ſpungy. J 

Therefore, it is probable, from theſe two incidents, that 
lowering the heat of the milk with cold water has an 
evil effect. 


June 23. (Evening) fifteen now of new milk warm 
from the cow, retaining a heat of ninety-two 18 with 


two cups and a half of new weak rennet, and cloſely cover- 
ed, came in three quarters of an hour: whey eighty-eight 
degrees: curd very delicate and good. 

« June 25. Forty gallons of half-ſkim milk, heated to 


two cups: uncovered : came in two hours and a quarter: 
whey eighty-ſeven degrees : curd very tender, 


9 


eighty-leven degrees, with three cups of rennet, ſlightly 
covered, came in three quarters of an hour : whey 
ſeventy- 
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and, having filled the vat heaped up and rounded above ity 
top, folds over the cloth, and places it in the preſs. 

| _ « Much depends on the conſtruction and power of the 
preſs. The excellency of conſtruction depends upon its 
 prefling level: if it has too much play, ſo as to incline 
and become tottering or leaning one way or another, and dg 
not fall perpendicular upon the cheeſe-board, one fide of a 
cheeſe will frequently be thicker than another; and, what 
is ſtill worſe, one ſide will be throughly preſſed while the 
the other is left ſoft and fpongy. Its power may be given 
by a ſcrew, by a lever, or by a dead weight, and ought to 
be proportioned to the thickneſs of the cheeſe. 

LI had one conſtructed on the above principles; the 
power, a dead weight of ſtones, contained in a cubical box, 
moving in grooves fo as to keep its bottom horizontal ; 
the medium weight, x cwt. 2 qrs. but regulated, by the 
| ſtones, — to the thickneſs of the cheeſe or cheeſes to 
be preſſed. 
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| ſeventy-nine degrees : curd remarkably good of this | 


rt. | | 8 
| « Sept. 8. In obſerving the effect of ſome remarkably 
ſtrong rennet, I found that an ordi tea-cup-full coa- 
gulated ſufficiently upwards of forty galls of milk, heat- 
ed to only eighty-cight degrees, in thirty-five minutes. 

« From theſe obſervations it appears, that curd of a good 
uality may be obtained from milk heated from 87 to 103 
e of Fahrenheit's thermometer; provided the rennet 
be ſo proportioned, that the time of coagulation be from 
three quarters of an hour to two hours and a half; and pro- 
vided the milk be kept properly Covered during the proceſs 
of coagulation, | ' 

« And from theſe as well as from a variety of other ob- 
ſervations, which I made in the courſe of theſummer,but which 
are not minuted, it appears to me, at preſent, that from 85 
to go are the proper degrees of heat; that from one to two 
hours is the proper time of coagulation z and that the 
milk ought to be covered fo as to loſe in the proceſs about 5 
degrees of its original heat. | 

« Butclimature, ſeaſons, the weather, and the paſture, as, 
require that theſe bounds ſhould ſometimes be broken. 
few obfervations, made in one ſeaſon, and in one place, how 
accurately ſoever they may have been taken, are by no means 
adequate to the entire illuſtration. of this very abſtruſe ſub- 
ject. . 

« In Norfolk this ſtage of the proceſs is very ſhort. 
Part of the whey being laded off, the remainder, with the 
curd, is poured into a cloth: the whey drains through; 
the curd is ſhook in the cloth ; kneaded down into a vat ; 
put under a light preſs, or perhaps under a ſtone ; the cloth 
once changed; the curd once turned ; and lo! a Norfolk 
cheeſe appears. The cows are milked and the cheeſe com- 

eated in ten or twelve hours. 

« The practice in my dairy has been uniformly this, as | 
ſoon as the curd is come at the top, firm enough to diſ- 
charge its whey, the dairy-woman tucks up her 
ſleeves, plunges her hands to the bottom of the veſſel, and, 
with a wooden diſh, ſtirs the curd and whey briſkly about: 
ſhe then lets go the diſh, and, by a circular motion of her 
hands and arms, violently agitates the whole; carefully break- | 
ing every part of the curd ; and, at intervals, ſtirs it hard to 
the bottom with the diſh ; ſo that not a piece of curd re- 
mains unbroken larger than a hazel-nut. "This is done to 
prevent what is called ſlip-curd (that is, lumps of curd 
which have flipped unbroken through the dairy-womans's | 
hands), which, by retaining its whey, does not preſs uniform- | 
ly with the other curd, but in a few days (if it happen to be 
ituated roward the rind) turns lived and jelly-like, and ſoon 
becomes faulty and rotten. This operation takes about | left in the preſs all * 
five or ten minutes; or, if the quantity of curd be large, a} The method of falting is this: The falt being well 
quarter of an hour. bruiſed, and the Jumps thoroughly broken, it is read plen- 

« In a few minutes the curd ſubſides, leaving the whey | tifully on each fide of the cheeſeling, fo as who] y to cover 
clear upon the top. The dairy- woman now takes her diſh, | it, about one-tenth of an inch in thickneſs, more or leſs, in 
and lades off the whey into the pail ; which ſhe empties in- | proportion to the thickneſs of the cheeſe. If this be of a 
to a milk-lead to ſtand for cream, to be churned for whey | conſiderable thickneſs, as ſuppoſe three inches and upwards, 
butter. | fome falt is put into the middle of it, by ſtopping when the 

« This is a practice peculiar to the cheeſe counties, and | vat is half filled with curd, ſtrewing on the falt, and on this 
forms no incoſiderable part of the profit of a dairy in thoſe | putting the remainder of the curd, 
counties. In Norfolk, the whey, even from new milk, | Next morning, if the curd be rich, or has been cold- 

from the cheeſe. veſſels immediately to the hog-tub. | run, the cheeſeling is turned into anotner dry cloth, and left 

« Having laved off all the whey ſhe can, without gather-| in the prefs till evening: but if on the contrary the curd 
ing up the Fnall pieces of the looſe curd i near the | be from poor milk, or from milk which before ſetting had 
bottom of the veſſel, ſhe ſpreads a ſtraining-cloth over her n pe any degree of ſourneſs, or if it has been run hot 
cheeſe- to and ſtrains the through it, returning | and quick, the cheeſeling ſhould in the morning be bare- 
the curd retained in the cloth into the cheeſe-tub. When] vatted ; that is, be put into the vat without a cloth round 
ſhe has got all the whey ſhe can, by preſſing the curd with it, and be put again into the preſs until evening. 
her hand and the lading- diſh, ſhe takes a knife and cuts it in- © The uſe of bare-vatting is to take out the marks of 
to ſquare pieces, about two or three inches 14 This] the cloth, and thereby evade a waſte of labour in btinging 
lets out more of the whey, and makes the cur, handy to be] the cheeſe to a ſmooth gloſſy coat. The reaſon for the 
takeii up, in order to be broken into the vats. above diſtinction is, therefore, obvious; for the harder the 

« A dairy ſhould be plentifully furniſhed with vats, and] curd, the longer the marks of the cloth are in preſſing out. 
ſome of them of different ſizes ; for when three or four cheeſes] © In the evening, that which was turned into the dr 
are made at each meal, a number of vats become actual- cloth in the morning, is now bare-vatted ; and that whic 
ly in uſe ; and if there are not ſtill a number empty, the dai-| was bare-yatted in the morning, is now turned in the vat; 
ry-woman becomes confined in her choice, and cannot pro-| and, having ſtood in the preſs until morning, the proceſs is 

rtion exactly her vats to the quantity of curd ſhe happens | finiſhed. The cheeſes are taken out of the vats, and placed 

to find in her cheeſe-tub; and keeping a little overplus curd 


« In autumn, when the weather got cool and moiſt, 
the curd was ſcalded, to make the cheeſe come quicker to 
hand, (that is, ſooner ſaleable) and to prevent a white wool- 
ley coat from riſing. It is done thus : If from new milk, 
ſcalding water (boiling water with a ſmall qnantity of cold 
whey mixed with it) is poured over the whole ſurface of 
the curd as it lies at the bottom of the cheeſe-tub : if from 
ſkimmed or other inferior milk, the outſides only are ſcald- 
ed, after the curd is in the vat, by firſt pouring the ſcalding 
water on one fide, and then, turning the cheeſeling, pour- 
ing it on the other. For if in this cafe the curd were to be 
ſcalded, it would render it hard, and ſpoil the taſte and tex- 
ture of the cheeſe. In the ſealding the cheeſeling, the curd 
is firſt put into the bare naked vat, and the upper part ſcald- 
ed : the cheeſe-cloth is then ſpread over it, and the vat be- 
ing turned, the curd falls into the cloth : the curd, with 
the cloth under it, is then put into the vat ; the outer edges 
pared off ; the paring broke, and rounded up in the middle ; 
and the ſcalding water poured upon it as before; the folds 
of the cloth laid over, and the vat ſet in the preſs. 

The whey being pretty well preſſed out, and the cheeſe. 
ling (whether it has been ſcalded or not) having got firm 
enouge to handle, which it will be in about halfan hour, the 
dairy-woman takes it out of the vat; waſhes the cloth in a 
pail of clean cold water ; ſpreads it over the vat ; turns the 
cheeſeling upon it; ſqueezes it gently into the vat; folds 
over the cloth; tucks in the corner with a wooden cheeſe. 
knife and replaces the vat in the preſs. 

« Suppoling the cheeſeling to be made in the morning, 
it now remains in the prefs, untouched, until the evening; 


when it is taken out, ſalted, put into a freſh dry cloth, and 
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| upon the ſhelf. 
from meal to meal frequently ſpoils a whole cheeſe, 

« Having made choice of a vat or vats, proportioned to 
the quanty of curd, fo that the cheeſe, when fully preſſed, 
ſhall neither over nor under fill the vat, ſhe ſpreads a cheeſe- 
cloth looſely over the vat ; into which ſhe re-breaks the 
curd ; * ſqueezing every part of it in her hands; 


© Thus, ſuppoſing the cheeſling to be made on Monday 
Ruy ſeven o'clock, it is, between eight and nine, taken 
out of the vat; the cloth waſhed; and immediately placed 
in the preſs again. On Monday evening, it is ſalted, and, if 
wanted, pared; putinto a of argu and replaced in the preſs. 


On Tueſday morning it is bare · vatted, or the cloth . 
} f 
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dut into the preſs. On Tueſday evening it is again turn- 
Ur ; and on Wedneſday morning finally taken out of the vat 
and preſs. | | | 

*. "he objects of this moſt laborious department of 
cheeſe- making are, to preſervethe cheeſe ſound in itſelf, and 
to give it ſuch an appearance as will recommend it to a pur- 
chaſer. R TEL S ; 

« Cheeſes newly made, naturally acquire a white ſcurf 
coat; which, beſides hiding, if not cauſing, the defects of 
the cheeſe, is at leaſt unſightly, and is a certain mark of the 
ſlovenlineſs of its maker. This ſcurf ariſes more plentiful- 
ly on a poor than on a rich cheeſe, Cold moiſt weather 
encourages it; but in warm weather, the oily exudation of 
a rich and well-madecheeſe goes near of itſelf to eradicate the 
white, and bring on that deſirable blue coat, which is at 
once a criterion of the goodneſs of the cheeſe and of the 
ſkilfulneſs of the dairy-woman. | 

« The Norfolk dairy- woman, however, pays little re- 

ard to appearances z and, to ſpeak truly of her, is equally 
ambitious to pleaſe the eye and the palate. Her method is 
this: the cheeſe (or rather as yet a bundle of curd) being 
taken out of the preſs, is ſalted upon a large earthen platter, 
in the ſame manner a piece of beef or pork is ſalted ; and, 
having lain ſome time in ſalt, it is put upon a ſhelf to dry and 

iffen. | 
; « Being in a manner unpreſſed ; never cleaned ; and but 
ſeldom turned; it is no wonder, that in a ſhort time the 
white ſcurfy coat gets full poſleſſion of it; or that its ſur- 
face ſhould appear bloated and wrinkled; or that its rind 
ſhould be divided by innumerable fiſſures; or that its appear- 
ance, altogether, ſhould be that of a ſugared plumb- cake, 
rather than of a cheeſe. 

„ However, with reſpect to appearances, the Norfolk 
dairy-woman may plead in excuſe that her cuſtomers are fa- 
miliarized to the ſights which ſhe prepares for them : but 
when ſhe follows a practice which ſubjects her produce, if 
not fold off while yet in an unripe ſtate, to almoſt inevita- 
ble deſtruction, ſhe is highly culpable. 

« Cheeſes made in this country are attacked by an enemy 
little dreaded, or wholly unknown, in the cheeſe counties; 
namely, a ſpecies of maggot, whole unlimited miſchievouſ- 
neſs ſecms to be confined to this part of the knigdom. 

The fly, which is the cauſe of this ſerious miſchief, is 
of a ſpecies ſomewhat f.nall, ſlender, black, and ihining z 
very much reſembliag the ſmall winged ant. Wherever it 
finds a crack or other defect in the rind, be it ever ſo mi- 
nute, it turns its tail towards the aperture ; and, by the in- 
ſertion of a ſlender ſheath not unlike the ſting of a bee, 
there depoſits its eggs. If the fiſſure be ſufficiently large 
and deep, it enters its hind-parts alſo : if {till deeper, it 
crawls backward into the cheeſe ; mrs only its head in 
fight, and thus injects its eggs to a conſiderable depth. 

As the maggots riſe into life, they travel ſtil] farther in- 
to the ſubſtance of the cheeſe; and, if it happens to be po- 
rous, ſoon pervade cry part of it; in a few weeks work- 
ing its total deſtruction : for not only the parts they imme- 
diately inhabit, but the whole cheeſe becomes bitter, and 
entirely inedible; except by ſome of the good people of the 
country, to whom cuſtom has rendered even the maggots 

rateful. 
ot” The firſt week or ten days, the new-made cheeſes are 
carefully turned once a day; great care N had not to 
break the yet tender rind in turning; nor to ſuffer it to be 
cracked by too free an admiſſion of a dry, parching air. 

As ſoon as they are become firm enough to be handled 
with ſafety, they are cleaned in this manner: ſome ſkim- 
med whey being put into a milk-lead, or other broad, ſhal- 
low veſſel, ſo as to cover the bottom of it half an inch or 
an inch deep, the cheeſes to be cleaned are taken from the 
ſhelf and placed in the whey. One ſide bein moroughly 
moiſtened, the other fide is placed downward : the edges 
too are wetted with a cloth, ſo as to make the whole coat 
of the cheeſe ſoaking wet. The dairy-woman then takes a 
hard bruſh, and — every part of the cheeſe; frequent- 
ly dipping her bruſh in the whey, to eradicate the white 
coat more readily and more effectually, This done, ſhe 
places them again on the ſhelves ; but before they be quite 
dry, while their coats are yet moiſt, ſhe rubs them over 
with a cloth, on which a piece of whey, or other common, 
butter has been ſpread. This keeps the rind ſupple, and 
free from eracks z checks the ſcurfy coat from riſing; and, 
by ſtopping the pores and fiſſures of the coat, ptevents the 
fly from depoſiting her eggs. If the rind be rough, from 
the marks of the cloth or other cauſe, ſhe ſcrapes them 


ed; the cheeſling, in either caſe, being turned, and again 


with a knife, or other inſtrument : this laſt * how. 
ever, is as yet performed with great care and delicacy. _ 
„ Having thus waſhed and 2 them two or three 
times in the courſe of about a week from the firſt clean- 
ling) ſhe removes them from the dairy-ſhelves into ſome 
ſpacious airy room, with a firm even floor, which the firſt 


rubs. plentifully with green ſucculent nettles, ſo as to give 
it a temporary greenneſs, and then places her cheeſes in 


y | rows upon the prepared floor. She now waſhes'them no 


more; but if the coat be yet rough, and the ſcurf continue 
to riſe, ſhe ſcrapes them more freely than before ; and, as 
the rind gets harſh, ſoftens it with butter ; thus continuing 
to treat them, and ſtiil continuing to turn them once a day, 
until they acquire a rich golden poliſh, and the blue coat 
begin to ſhew itſelf, _ | 

*« This. criſis, namely, the appearance of the blue coat, is 
not altogether regulated by the age of the cheeſe, but de- 
pends on its quality and the ſtate of the weather. Perhaps 
it may appear before the cheeſe be one, perhaps not until it 
be more than two, or even three months old ; therefore, no 
certain number of cleanings can be fixed; theſe rules, how- 
ever, may be obſervable: ſcrape and rub them, until they 
be perfectly ſmooth ; mellow the rind with butter, when- 
ever, for want of natural exudation, their coats get dry and 
harſh ; thus continuing to keep them ſmooth, yellow, and 
gloſſy, until the blue coat begin to make its appearance, 
voluntarily ; and then, but not before, begin to encourage 
the blue coat. MO | 

This ingenious proceſs is thus conducted: having rub- 
bed the floor thoroughly with freſh nettles, the dairy-wo- 
man places ſuch of the cheeſes upon it as ſhe judges to be 
ready for coating; and upon the top of each cheeſe puts 
three or four vine-leaves ; or, for want of theſe, a cabbage- 
leaf, This, if the cheeſe be good, will in a day or two 
bring up the deſired yeſtment : but an inferior cheeſe will 
take a longer time in coating; and as the leaves loſe their 
greenneſs and ſucculence, he replaces them with freſh 
ones; and as ſhe turns the cheeſes, which is now done 
every ſecond or third day ſhe re-covers the upper ſides 
with leaves; but wipes their edges hard with a clammy 
cloth ; ſo that the edge, and a narrow ring round each 
lide, ever retain the poliſhed yellow hue. 

« When the cheeſes were properly coated, and their 
edges had got ſufficiently firm, they were placed on edge 
in a cheeſe- rack, and, without further care, (except once 
a week moving them a little round, and now and then wip- 
ing their edges) there remained until the time they were 
ſent to market. 

« Cheeſe-racks fave labour in turning, collect the cheeſe 
into a ſmall compaſs, and put it out of the way of vermin. 
They may be variouſly conſtructed. The plate-rack, with 
four or hve tier one above another, ſeems to be the beſt 
form. If the cheeſes be nearly of one ſize, the rack ſhould 
be made the ſame width at the top as the bottom : but if 
they be of different ſizes, it ought to be made narrower at 
the top than at the bottom; and if they be of different 
thickneſſes as well as of different diameters, the ſpaces for 
the reſpective cheeſes ſhould likewiſe be varied. A ſmall 
rack may be flung with a rope and pullies at each end; fo 
as to be drawn up. and lowered down at pleaſure: but a 
large one is difficult to ſling, in a common room, in that 
manner; it ought therefore to ſtand on legs about two feet 
high, with a broad baſe-board projecting over the legs, ſo 
as to prevent vermin from climbing up into the rack. 

« If from one year's experience I might venture to die- 
tate in the art of making cheeſe in Norfolk, it would be in 
this way : 

« To make uſe of a clean well-flavoured rennet. f 

« To purſue the method now in uſe of ſeparating the 
curd from the whey : for, although the method abuve de- 
ſcribed may be eligible on rich land (and is practiſed in the 
counties of Wiltſhire, Gloceſterſhire, and Warwickſhire); 
yet, on a leaner foil, it may be prudent to preſerve as many 
of the but yraceous particles as poſſible in thecurd, rather than 
to ſuffer them to eſcape from this, and paſs through the 
whey into butter; provided cheeſes of a ſufficient contex- 
ture to ſecure them from the attacks of the fly, can be pro- 
duced by the method of ſeparating the whey now in practice 
in Nortolk; | 

It is, however, obſervable in this place, that, in point 
of neat profit, it is highly probable that the certain advan- 
tage ariling from the butter would more than overbalance 
any probable advantage which the quality of the cheeſe 
would receive by retaining in the curd a part of this but- 
ter, | 
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To let the cheefes remain in the preſs until they have | will therefore be proper to regiſter them ſeparately ; leſt by 


wp 300d a ſufficient degree of firmneſs, and their rind ſuch 
1 


egree of toughneſs, that they mays on being taken out 


out danger of crack- 


= 


2 the preſs, be ſafely handled, wi 
| . o 
prone as much as poſſible, their cracking afterwards in 


urning ; and the latter, to diſcover with greater readineſs, | 
and to remedy with greater eaſe when difcovered, any flaw |- 


which, through accidents or overſight may happen. 

If through accident or neglect the fly ſhould be ſuffer- 
ed to make an imprefſion (which is eaſily difcoverable by a 
dimple in the rind and its ſoftneſs to the m—_— cut out 
the part affected (perhaps nor yet larger than a walnut), duft 
the wound with pepper, fill it up with butter, and cloſe it 
with a piece of Pit paper: thus forming an artificial rind, 
which will ſecure it from further injury, until it has acquired 
an age ſufficient to recommend it to a 3 

« By theſe rules, I am of opinion, that cheeſe of a mid- 
dle quality as to richneſs, and fecure againſt the fly, might 
be produced in Eaſt Norfolk; provided the preſent method 
of ſeparating the whey, will give the cheeſling a ſufficient 
degree of texture to be handled with ſafety. 

« My doubts, reſpecting this matter, arife not more from 
the toole erumbly texture of Norfolk cheeſes in general, 
than from the following practice; which, likewife, ſtrength- 
ens my apprehenſions of the richneſs of the cheeſe in queſ- 
tion being lowered by the curd having been broken too fine- 
ly in the Whey. 

« A gentlewoman, who lives in this neighbourhood, who 

ys a perfonal attention to her dairy, and whoſe abilities 

n matters of houſehold are indiſputable, fays, that when 
ſhe wiſhes to make a cheeſe of a ſuperior degree of rich- 
neſs, for her own table, the takes the curd and whey out 
of the cheeſe-tub very gently, with a fleeting diſh (before 
they have been any way diſturbed) and puts them immedi- 
ately into the vat; upon which the places a broad hoop ; 
by means of which ſhe is able to pile up a ſufficient quan- 
tity of this wheyey curd to fill the vat when preſſed. She 
then folds over the cloth, and lets the prefs down upon it, 
very gently and gradually; fo as to ſqueeze out the whey, 
and at the fame time retain that rich milky liquor which 
is mixed among the curd, and which by much breaking 
before it be put into the vat, is loſt among the whey. With 
care, ſhe ſays, the whey may be drawn off quite green and 


clear; leaving the buttery particles behind in the cheeſe. 


By this means, ſhe ſays, ſhe has made cheeſes which have 


toaſted as fat as Gloceſterſhire cheeſe : but adds, that great 


care is neceſſary in handling a cheeſling thus made; for if it 
erack, no prefling will ever cloſe it again. 

« If not, Iam certain, that by adhering cloſely through- 
out, to the practice above regiſtered, a wholeſome good 
cheeſe, palatable to men in general, and proof Anif the 
fly, may be made in Eaſt Norfolk, with a great degree of 


certainty.” 
Theſe obſervations, this ingenious gentleman indulged 


the public with in the year 1787 ; and two years after, in 
his Rural Economy of Gloceſterſhire on the ſame ſubject, 
fays, „The art of making Gloceſterſhire cheefe was ori- 
ginally one of the principal objects which induced me to 
make choice of Gloceſterfhire as a ſtation. Being con- 
vinced, that iathe quality of cheeſe, b much depend- 
ed upon ſoil and herbage, much is certainly due to manage- 
ment. 

„ Gloceſterſhire has long been celebrated for its excel 
lency in this art; and where ſhalh we ſtudy an art with fo 
much propriety, as in the place where it excels, having had 
ſufficient experience to enable me to make accurate obſer- 
vations on the practices of others. 

The objects of my attention have been, 


Quality of milk, Management of the curd, 
Colouring, Management of the cheeſe, 
Rennets, Defects and excellencies. 
Method of running, 


*The management of the Vales of GloceſterandB erke- 
ley differ in one moſt material article ; the quality of the milk. 
In the Lower Vale, the milk is run neat from the cow (or 
nearly fo). In the Upper Vale, it has been already faid, the 

revailing practice is to ſet the evening's meal for cream; 
fa the morniag to ſkim it; and then to add it to the new 
milk of the morning's meal. The cheeſe made from this 
mixture is termed two-meal cheeſe : that from the neat 
milk, one-meal cheeſe or beſt-making. 

« Beſides this difference in produce, or ſpecies of cheeſe, 


ö 


keep their coats ſupple and clean ; the fifft, to | pl 


] 


þ 


mixing them, the N y 5 which is requiſite in deſerib- 
ing the minutiæ of an art ſo complex and difficult as this 
under conſideration, ſhould be deſtroyed. 

e Of the Upper Vale the ſubjects to be noticed in this 


ace Are, 

The ſeafon of making; 

The quality of the milk, 

Colouring, 

Rennets, 

Running, 

. anagement of the curd, 

Management of the cheeſe. | 
The ſeaſon of making, from the beginning of May to 
the latter end of October, including ſeven months, may be 
conſidered as the ſeaſon of cheeſe- making, in this diſtri. 

© The mixture for two- meal cheeſe has been mentioned, in 
3 terms, to be one part ſkim milk (namely milk which 

as ſtood one meal for cream) and one part new milk, neat 
from the cow. But this is ſeldom, I apprehend, ſtrictly 
the caſe. A little fraud is, I am afraid, generally practiſed, 
A greater or leſs proportion of the morning's meal is ſet 
for cream, and returned the next morning to the cheeſe 
cowl, robbed of its better part. This is a trick played 
upon the cheeſe factor: but he being aware of the practice, 
little advantage, probably, is got by it. However, where 
the foil is ſuperiorly rich, a ſmall proportion may be kept 
out, and the cheeſe, nevertheleſs, be of a fair quality. 

« Colouring is another deception which has long been 
practiſed by the Gloceſterſhire dairy-women ; and which, 
heretofore, probably, they practiſed excluſively. The co- 
louring of cheeſe, however, is now become a practice in 
other diſtricts. 

The practice has no doubt ariſen from the Gloceſterſhire 
dairy- women's having obſerved, that, on ſome ſoils, and in 
ſome ſeaſons, cheeſe naturally acquires a yellow colour; 
and fuch cheeſe having been found to bear a better price, 
(either from its intrinſie quality, or becauſe it pleaſed the 
eye better) than cheeſe of a paler colour, they ſet about 
counterfeiting nature; and in the outſet, no doubt, found 
their end in it. 

« There is ſome difficulty, however, in this as in other 
caſes, to copy nature exactly. Much depends on the materi- 
al; and ſomething on the method of ufing it. If the colour. 
ing material be improperly choſen, or injudiciouſly uſed, 
the colour appears in ſtreaks, and inſtead of pleafing the 
eye, offends it. On the contrary, with a ſuitable material, 
properly uſed, the artifice may be rendered undetectable. 

“The material which has at length obtained univerſal 
eſteem ; and which, I believe, is now. almoſt invariably 
uſed, is a preparation of annotta; a drug, the produce of 
Spaniſh America, It is brought to England (for the uſe of 
the dyers principally, I believe) under the appearance of an 
earthy clay-like ſubſtance ; but is well known to be a vege- 
table production. 4 

« Annotta is the produce of bixa orellana of Linnceus, 
Miler deſcribes the plant and its propagation. It is a talliſh 
ſhrub, ſomewhat reſembling the lilac : the colouring mate- 
rial is the pulp of the fruit, among which the ſeeds are bed- 
ded in a manner ſomewhat ſimilar to thoſe of the roſe, 
in the pulp of the hep. It is a native of the Weſt-Indies, 
and the warmer parts of America, 

« Rennets are here learnedly ſpoke of by thoſe who are ſu 
perficially acquainted with their uſe. Experienced dairy- 
women, however, ſpeak modeſtly on the ſubject: what they 
principally expect from rennet is the coagulation of their 
milk, having little faith in its being able to correct any evil 
quality which the milk may be poſſeſſed of. 

« The univerfal baſis is the ſtomach of a calf; provinci- 
ally a vell, from which an extract is drawn, in various 
ways, according to the judgment or belief of the dairy- 
women. 

« The preparation of the vell, namely the cleanſing and 
pickling, is ag port done to their hands. Belides the in- 
ternal ſupply, London and Ireland furniſh this country 
with great numbers of vells, which are brought in caſks, 
in pickle, and fold by the grocers and other ſhopkeepers. 
The price of Engliſh vells is about ſixpence a- piece, of Iriſh 
about fourpence ; theſe being comparatively ſmall. 

In the dairy which I more particularly attended to in the 
Upper Vale, the rennet underwent no eſtabliſhed mode of 

reparation. The prevailing method is this : ſome whey, 
belng falted until it will bear an egg, is ſuffered to ſtand 
all night to purge itſelf : in the morning it is ſkimmed and 


thereare other differences inthe practices of the two V ales. It | 


| 


racked off clear : to this is added an equal quantity of wa- 
ter- 


C H E 


ind into tis briney mixture is put ſome ſweet 
2 or OG ſweet herbs ; alſo a little 
Ec. tying the herbs in bunches, 


ter-brine, and ix 
briar, thyme, hyſſop, ©: 
black peppers es 
ing them rem | 

NE fix Gent of this ** four Engliſh vells, or à pro- 
rtionate number of Iriſh ones, are put; and having lain 
*1 it three or four days, the rennet is fit for uſe, No part 
of the preparation is boiled, or even heated ; and 7 
no other preparation whatever is uſed, than that ſteep- 
ing the vells in cold ſalt and water. Indeed, in another 
dairy, which I had an opportunity of obſerving in the Upper 
Vale, no other mode of preparation was uſed ; and few if 
any dairies make better cheeſe: I ſpeak from my own 
E from the evidence which I have collected in 
the Upper Vale it appears that,” provided the vells be duly 
prepared, be thoroughly cleanſed and cured, no ſubſequent 
enaration of rennet is neceſſary. Nevertheleſs, were I 


2 F commend a practice in this caſe, it would be that of 


dont l ſuften: but I ſhould prefer ſpices to herbs for 

is purpoſe. 17 
*. 2 this, as in every other ſtage and department of cheeſe. 
making, there are Hades of difference, in the practices of 
different dairy-women. No two conduct the buſineſs ex- 
actly alike ; nor is the practice of any individual uniform. 
There are. at preſent, no fixed principles to go by, Every 
thing is left to the deciſion of the ſenſes ; uncertain guides. 
Nevertheleſs practice, carried on with attention, and aſſiſted 

good natural abilities, will do much ; though it cannot 
alone attain that degree of perfection, which, when joined 
with ſcience; it is capable of reaching, ; 

« The miſtreſs ot the dairy, whoſe practice I am more 
particularly regiſtering, has both natural and acquired ad- 
vantages, which rend-r her dairy, * not of the firſt 
magnitude, a proper ſubject of ſtudy. r father was poſ- 
ſeſled of the beſt breed of cows in the Vale, and was one of 
the Jargeſt dairy farmers in it. Her mother, the firſt 
among its dairy-women, and herſelf poſſeſſed of that na- 
tural cleverneſs, without which no woman, let her educa- 
tion be what it may, can _—— with any degree of ſu- 

riority, the buſineſs of a cheeſe-dairy. 

755 In * a detail of my own practice of Norfork, I men- 
tioned ſome known principles of coagulation, as well as 
ſome received opinions of dairy-women, reſpecting the na- 
ture of this proceſs. The ſame opinions are held in this 
diſtrict, in which ſome other received ideas prevail: name- 
ly, that the quantity of curd is in proportion to the length 
of time of coagulation z there being the leaſt curd when 
ongeſt in coming. | 
« That ſetting the milk hot, inclines the cheeſe to heave : 
(a defect which will be ſpoken to hereafter.) 

« And that lowering the heat of the milk with cold water 
(when made too hot) has a ſimilar effect. a 

« To give ſome idea of the practice of the Upper Vale, in 
this moſt delicate ſtage of the art, I will detail the obſer- 
vations made, during op: ſucceſſive mornings, in the dairy 
which has been ſpoken of. 

« Pueſday, 2 — 1783. The quality of the milk, 
that which has been deſcribed. Part of the ſæimmed milk 
added cold; part warmed in a kettle over the fire, th raiſe 
the whole to a due degree of heat, coloured in the manner 
deſcribed; an eſtimated ſufficiency of rennet added; the 
whole ſtirred and mixed evenly * 4x the exact heat of 
the mixture 85 of Farenheit's thermometer; the morn- 
ing cloſe and warm, with ſome thunder; the cheeſe-cowl 
covered, but placed near an open door ; the curd never- 
theleſs came in leſs than forty minutes, much ſooner than 
expected, owing probably to the peculiar ſtate of the air. 
"The retained heat of the curd and whey, when broken up and 
mixed evenly together, 82%. The curd deemed too tough 
and hard, though much the rendereſt curd I have ob- 
ſerved. 

« Wedneſday, 3 September. The morning moderately 
cool; che heat of the milk when ſet 831“. ; The cowl 
partially covered, and expoſed to the outward air as before, 
came in an hour and a quarter; the heat of the curd and 
whey mixed evenly together 80* ; bur at the top, before 
mixing, only 77*; the curd extremely delicate, and eſteemed 
of a quality. ale ; 

« Thurſday, 4 September, The morning cool, a flight 
froſt ; the milk heated this morning to 88? ; the cowl more 
cloſely covered, and the door ſhut part of the time; ſet at 
half paſt ſix ; began to come at half after ſeven; but not 


away the natural faint flavour of the vells, by ſome ; 


| 


in the brine a few days. Into | 


” 


CHE 


ſufficiently hard to be broken up until eight o'clock—an 
hour and a half. The whey, when mixed, exactly 805. 
The curd exceedingly delicate. 

Thus it ſhould ſeem, that it is not the heat of the milk 
when it is run, but the heat of the whey, when the curd 


| is ſufficiently coagulated, which gives the quality of the 


| 


curd. My own practice led me to the ſame idea; and 
the Gloceſterſhire dairywomen, by their practice, ſeem 
fully aware of the fact. As autumn advances, the heat of 
the milk is increaſed : and accordingly as the given morn- 
ing happens to be warm and cool, the degree of warmth 
of the milk is varied. 

« Friday; 5 September. This morning, though mild, the 
curdcame exactly at 80*! what an accuracy of judgment here 
appears to be diſplayed ! Let the ſtate of the air be what it 
will, we find the heat of the whey, when the curd is ſuffi- 
ciently coagulated, exactly 80%, and this, without the aſ- 
fiſtance of a thermometer, or any other artificial help; but 
what will not — | path natural good ſenſe, and minute 
attention accompliſh, 

„Saturday, 6 September. This morning the curd came 
too quick ; the heat of the whey (after the curd had been 
broken and was ſettled) full 85%! The- curd much 
tougher and harder than it ſhould be, Here we have a 
proof of the inaccuracy of the ſenſes, and of the inſuffici- 
ency of the natural judgment in the art under conſider- 
ation: it may frequently prove to be right; but never 
can be certain, Some ſcientific helps are evidently ne- 
ceſlary to uniform ſucceſs. 

& The management of the curd has five diſtin& operations 
belonging to it: breaking, gathering, ſcalding, vatting, 
preſerving ſpare curd, 

In breaking; new ideas pour in. The curd, while ſuſ- 
pended in the whey, is never touched with the hands. The 
curd is broken, or rather cut, with the triple cheeſe- 
knife, which has been deſcribed. This mode of ſepa- 
rating the curd and whey, though not univerſal, appears to 
be highly eligible : the intention of it is that of keeping 
the fat in the cheeſe: a matter which, in the manufacture 
of two-meal cheeſe, is of the firſt conſideration. The 
operation is performed in this manner : 

The knife is firſt drawn its full depth acroſs the cowl in 
two or three places; andlikewiſe round by the ſides; in order 
to give the whey an opportunity of eſcaping as clear as may 
be, Having ſtood five or ten minutes, the knife is more 
freely uſed : drawing it briſkly in every direction, until the 
upper part of the curd be cut into ſmall checquers. The 
bottom is then ſtirred up with the diſh, in the left hand; 
and, while the lumps are ſuſpended in the whey, they are 
cut with the knife in the right; thus continuing to ſtir up 
the curd with the diſh, and ſeparate the lumps with the 
knife, until not a lump larger than a bean is ſeen to riſe to 
the ſurface. F 

The curd having been allowed about half an hour to 
ſettle in, che whey is laded off with the diſh, paſſing it through 
a hair ſieve into ſome other veſſel. 

« 'The principal part of the whey being laded off, the curd 
is drawn to one ſide of the cow), and preſſed hard with the 
bottom of the diſh ; the ſkirts and edges cut off with a 
common knife, and the cuttings laid upon the principal 
maſs, which is carried round the tub, among the remain- 
ing whey, to gather up the ſcattered fragments that lie 
among it. The whole being collected, the whey is all 
laded or poured off, and the curd left in one mals, at the 
bottom of the cowl. 

« It is, I believe, the invariable practice of the dairy- 
women of Gloceſterſhire to ſcald the curd. This ac- 
counts for their running the milk ſo comparatively cool. 
Were the delicate cool-run curd of this diſtrict to be made 
into cheeſe without previouſly ſcalding, the cheeſe made 
from it would require an inconvenient length of time to 
fit them for market. 

e The method of ſcalding the curd here varies from that 
mentioned in the Economy of Norfolk, There it was 
ſcalded in the maſs, pouring hot water over the ſurface, as 
it lay at the bottom of the cheeſe-tub : but here the maſs 
is broken, firſt by cutting it into ſquare pieces with a 
common knife, and then reducing it, with the triple knife, 
into ſmall fragments, moſtly as ſmall as peaſe: none of 
them is left larger than a walnut; and among theſe frag- 
ments the ſcalding ſtuff is thrown, ſtirring them briſkly 
about, thereby effectually = them together ; and, of 
courſe, ſcalding the whole as effectually and as evenly as 
this method of ſcalding will admit of, 
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u The liquid made, uſe of here, for ſcalding curd, yaries in 


different dairies. Some dairywomen ſcald with whey, vio- 
lently objecting to water, while others uſe water, object- 
ing with . obſtinacy to whey, while dairy- women in 
general, I believe, mix the two together. ; 
Alt ſeems to be unde rſtood, thatdifferent grounds require 
differint kinds of ſcalding liquor. 

« The quantity is in proportion to the quantity of curd; 
enough to float the curd, and make the mixture eaſy to be 
ſtirred about with the diſh. 

æ partof it is heated to near boiling heat, and this lowered 
with cold liquid fo a heat proportioned to the ſtate of the 
curd : ſoft curd is ſcalded with hot, hard curd with cooler 
liquid. 

%* In ſcalding, therefore, the dairy-woman has a remedy 
for auy misjudgment her ſenſe of feeling may have led her 
into, in the ſtage of coagulation: let the curd come too ſoft 
or too hard, ſhe can bring it to the deſired texture, by the 
heat of the ſcalding liquid. And here ſeems to hinge, 
principally, the ſuperior ſkill of the Gloceſterſhire dairy- 
woman: by running the milk cool, ſhe can, in ſcalding, 
correct any error which has been committed in running, 

«Saturday, 6 September. This morning, the curd being 
too tough, the whey was uſed cooler than it was yeſterday 
morning, when the curd was ſufficiently tender. Yeſter- 
day morning 140*, this morning 125". 

« Tueſday, 9 September. This morning the curd came at 
its proper heat 80*, and the heat of the fcalding whey was 
142%. : ; 

« The curd being thoroughly mixed and agitated among 
the whey, and having had a few minutes to ſubſide in, the 
dairy-maid began immediately to lade off the 8 This, 
however, is not the univerſal practice: in ſome dairies the 
curd is ſuffered to remain among the ſcalding ſtuff half an 
hour: thus (as has been obſerved) there are ſhades of dif- 
ference in every ſtage of the proceſs. 

« Wedneſday, 24 Sept. This morning the curd came too 
tender, and the morning being cool, the ſcalding whey 
was heated to 161%, and ſtood upon the curd near ten mi- 
nutes : this changed it from a ſtate of Jenn, as to ſoftneſs, 
to the ſame tough hard maſs it is always a 

« The ſcalding liquor being moſtly laded off, a vat is placed 
on the cheeſe-ladder, laid acroſs the tub, and the curd crum- 
bled into it with the hands, ſcrupulouſly breaking every 
lump, ſqueezing out the whey as the handfuls are taken up, 
and again prefling it with the hands in the vat, which is 
every now-and-then ſet on edge to let the whey run off, 

« The vat being filled as full and firmly as the hand alone 
can fill it, and rounded up high in the middle, a cheeſe 
cloth is ſpread over it, and the curd turned out of the vat 
into the cloth; the vat waſhed or rather dipped in the 
whey, and the inverted maſs of curd with the cloth under 
it, returned into the vat. "The angles, formed by the bot- 
tom of the vat, are pared off and crumbled upon the top, 


with which they are incorporated by partially breaking the 


ſurface, and rounded up in the middle as before; the cloth 


eft after ſcalding. | 


CHE 


preſerved in different ways. In the Uppet Vale I have ſeeri 
it put into an earthen veſſel and covered with cold water, 
The next morning it is re-ſcalded thoroughly once or twicez 
broken as fine as poſſible, and either mixed evenly with the 
freſh curd } or, lets eligibly, put into the middle of a Cheeſe; 
This, however, is, with good reaſon, objected to by the 
factors. A harſh, crumbly, ill taſted ſeam is formed in the 
middle of the cheeſe ; a diſagreeable circumſtance, which; 
in cutting a cheeſe, is too frequently met with. Mixin 
the ſtale curd more evenly among the freſh has an effect 
almoſt equally-diſagreeable : the particles of the ſtale curd 
ripen faſter than the reſt- of the cheeſe, which ts thereby 
rendered unſightly and ill-flavoured. 

In a ſmall] dairy it is impoſſible to make cheeſes ſuffici- 
ently izable for the Gloceſterſhire factors, and at the 
ſame time avoid having, frequently, ſpare curd. But in a 
large dairy, where three or four cheeſes are made from one 
running, it might, by a proper number and aſſortment of 
vats, be generally avoided, and the cheeſes be at the ſame 
time made within ſize. 

I he management of the cheeſes requires to be ſubdi- 
vided agreeably to the different ſtages of management: 

Ihe management in the preſs. The management while 
on the dairy thelves. The operation of cleaning. The 
management in the cheeſe- chamber. 

« Having ſtood ſome two or three hours in the preſs, the 
vat is taken out; the cloth pulled off and witdad, the 
cheeſling turned into the ſame cloth and the ſame vat, (the 
cloth being ſpread under and folded over as before) and re- 
placed in the preſs. 

« In the evening, at five or fix o'clock, it is taken out of 
the prefs again, and ſalted in this manner: the angles be- 
ing pared off, if wanted, the cheeſling is placed on the in- 
verted vat, and a handful of falt rubbed hard round its 
edze, leaving as much hanging to it as will ſtick, An- 
other handful is ſtrewed on the upper ſide, and rubbed over 
it pretty hard, leaving as much upon the top as will hang 
on in turning. It is now turned into the bare vat, with- 
out a cloth; and, a ſimilar quantity of falt being rubbed 
on the other ſide, is again put into the prels, 

«Next morning it is turned in the bare vat; in the even- 
ing the ſame; and the ſucceeding morning taken finally 
out of the preſs, and placed upon the dairy-Hhelf. 

Each cheeſe therefore ſtands forty-eight hours in the 
preſs. At the ſecond or third it is turned in the cloth ; 
at the tenth, the cloth is taken off and the cheeſling falted z 
at the tweaty-fourth, it is turned in the bare vat; at the 
thirty- fourth, the ſame; and at the forty eighth finally 
taken out. | 

Ide method of making green cheeſe, in this diſtri, is 
the following: For a cheeſe of ten or twelve pounds 
weight, about two handfuls of ſage and one of marigold 
leaves and parſley, are bruifed and ſteeped one night in 
milk. Next morning the greened milk is {trained off, and 
mixed with about one third of the whole quantity to be 
run, The green and the white milks are then run ſepa- 


folded over and tucked in; and the vat with its contents| rately, keeping the two curds apart until they be ready for 


placed in the preſs. 


| vatting. The method of mixing them depends on the fancy 


It is obſervable that only one cheeſeboard is uſed in the of the maker. Some crumble the two together, mixin 


Gloceſterſhire dairies, let the number of vats be what they 
may. The bottoms of the vats being made ſmooth and 
even, they anſwer the purpoſe of cheeſehoards to each other, 
the uppermoſt only requiring a board. No finking boards 
are ever made uſe of here, as they are in other diſtricts, the 
vats being rounded up with curd in ſuch a manner as, from 
experience it is known, will juſt fill them when ſufficiently 
preſſed. ; a 
« Preſerving the overflowings of the laſt vat of to- days 
curd, to be mixed up with that of to-morrow, is a common 
practice of this country, where checſes, if they be intended 
for the factors, are obliged to be made of ſome certain 
ſize. The vats are all nearly of the ſame bignels, and cannot 
be proportioned to the =_— as they may when vats of va- 
rious = are made uſe of. ; 
en the neighbourhood of Gloceſter, when the 1272 
of ſpare curd is conſiderable, as four or five pounds, it is 
frequently made into a ſmall cheeſe for the Gloceſter mar- 
ket, in which it may be ſold, in a recent ſtate, (namely at 
three weeks to two months old) from 21 to 3; a pound, 
according to its age: three pence a pound is the ordinary 
price for ſuch little two-meal cheeſes. 
« When the quantity of ſpare curd is ſmall, or where the 
making of the ſirtle / as. is not practiſed, the whey is 
preſſed out and drained off as dry as may be, and the curd 


| 


them evenly and intimately ; others break the green HY 
into irregular fragments, or cut it out in regular figures 
with tins for this purpoſe. In vatting it the 2 or 
figures are placed on the outſides. The bottom of the 
vat is firſt ſet with them, crumbling the white or yellowed 
curd among them. As the vat fills, others are placed at 
the edges, and the remainder buried fluſh with the top. 
The after-treatment is the ſame as that of plain cheeſes. 


In the management on the dairy-ſhelves, the young 


cheeſes are turned every day, or every two or three days, 
according to the ſtate of the weather, or the fancy or 
judgment of the dairywomen. If the air be harſh and 
dry, the window and door are kept ſhut as much as may 
be : if cloſe and moiſt, as much freſh air as poſlible is ad- 
mitted, 

Having remained about ten 55 0 in the dairy (more or 
leſs according to the ſpace of time between the waſhings,) 
they are cleaned, that is, waſhed and fcraped, in this man- 
ner : a large tub of cold whey being placed on the dairy 
floor, the cheeſes are taken from the thelves and immerged 
in it, letting them lie perhaps an hour or longer, until the 
rind become ſufficiently ſupple. They are then taken out, 
one by one, and ſcraped with a common cafe-knife ſome- 
what Raa guiding it judiciouſly with the thumb placed 
hard againſt its fide, to prevent its injuring the yet tender 

rind ; 
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_ thus proceeds with the 


And; continuing to uſe it, on every ſide, until the cloth | 
marks and _ other roughneſs be done away; the edges 


more particularly being left with a poliſhed neatneſs. Hav- 
ing been rinced in the whey and wiped with a cloth, they 
are formed into an open pile (in the manner raw bricks are 
uſually piled) in the dairy window; or other airy place; to 
dry, = from thence are removed into the cheeſe chamber. 

« The floor of the cheeſe chamber is generally prepared, 
by rubbing it with bean-tops, . potatoe-haulm, or other 
green ſucculent herbage, until it appeat of a black wet 
colour. If any dirt or roughneſs appear upon the boards, 
it is ſcraped off with a knife, and the floor ſwept clean 
with a hair broom. The cheeſes are then placed upon it 
regularly in rows; and kept turned twice a week, their 
edges wiped hard with a cloth once a week, and the floor 
cleaned, and rubbed with freſh herbs once a fortnight. 

« The preparation of the floor is done with the intention 
of encouraging the blue coat to riſe. To the ſame intent 
the cheeſes are not turned too frequently ; for the longer 


they lie on one fide without turning, the ſooner the blue | 


coat will riſe, If, however, they be ſuffered to lie too long 
without turning, they are liable to ſtick to the floor, and 
thereby receive injury. If, by accident or otherwiſe, the 
coat come partially, it is ſcraped off. This however ſel- 
dom happens in a rich- ſoiled country, and all the care and 
labour requiſite, in this ſtage, is to turn them twice a week, 
wipe their edges once a week, and to prepare the floor 
afreſh once a fortnight. If the cheeſe chamber be too 
ſmall to admit of the whole being placed ſingly, the oldeſt 
are doubled; ſometimes put three or four double. 
A It is ſtriking to ſee how well cheeſes of this diſtrict bear 
handling at an early age : even at the time of waſhing, the 
dairymaid will frequently ſet the cheeſe ſhe is ſcraping on- 
edge upon another, lying flat on the table, without injury. 
At a month old they may be thrown about as old cheeſes. 
Their rinds appear as tough as leather. This muſt be 
owing to the ſcalding: it cannot be owing to their po- 
verty. They are evidently richer, fatter, than the new milk 
cheeſes of many diſtrict s. 25 

© In large dairies in the Upper Vale, cheeſe is fold and 
delivered three times a year, namely in July; again at Mi- 
chaelmas, and finally in the ſpring. In ſmall dairies only 
hey : about the latter end of September, and again in the 

ring. * FP 

> Ie is bought principally by cheeſe factors, who live in 
or near the diſtrict. The ſame factor generally has the 
ſame dairy, year after year, frequently without ſeeing it, 
and, perhaps, without any bargain . been made pre- 
vious to its being ſent in. There is, indeed, a degree of 
confidence on the part of the buyer and ſeller, which we 
ſeldom meet with among country dealers. ? 

In ſummer ang early autumn the factors will take them 
down to fix weeks old, provided they be found firm mar- 
ketable cheeſes ; that is, neither broken nor hove : a defect 
which even the beſt dairywomen cannot always prevent. 
During winter, provided their coats be perforated to give 
the internal air an opportunity of eſcaping, the ſwoln 
cheeſes will generally go down, and, in the ſpring, become 
marketable. | „ N 

« Mr. Marſhall, having treated of the Vale of Gloceſter; 
ale of Berkeley, in which he ſays 
&« It will be proper to remark; that the hundred of Berkeley, 
which forms a conſiderable part of that diſtrict, has ever 
been celebrated ſor the ſuperior quality of its cheeſe. What 
in the kingdom at large is termed Gloceſter cheeſe, par- 
ticularly double Gloceſter, is in Gloceſterſhire called 
Double Berkeley: not more on account of the ſuperior 
quality of the cheeſe of this diſtrict, than becauſe the prin- 


Cipal part of the thick cheeſe of Gloceſterſhire is made 
within this hundred, 


& It will likewiſe be proper to appriſe the teader, that the | { 


cheeſe of this diſtrict was in higher repute ſome fifteen or 
twenty years ago. than it is at preſent; as otherwiſe ſome 
expreſſions which occur would be obſcure. It muſt; how- 
ever, be underſtood that there is no cheeſe of the firſt qua- 
lity now made in the Vale of Berkeley: all that is meant to 
be conveyed is, that the cheeſe of Berkeley hundred is not 


lo uniformly excellent as it was ſome fifteen or twenty | 


years ago. | 
« In this caſe, as in that of the Vale of Gloceſter, on the 
ſame ſubject, it will be proper, before the objects be ſepa- 
rately examined, to take à view of 
Managers, Utenſils, 
Dairy-rooms, Milking. 


CH E 


« The three laſt, however, vary ſo little from the deſcrip- 
tion already given of thoſe of the Upper Vale; that it is un- 
neceſſary to repeat the deſcriptions here. Therefore the 
only thing requiſite; in this caſe; previous to àn account of 
the particular objects, is fome account of the managers of 
the Lower Vale; eſpecially thoſe. from whom I gained my 
information, and whoſe practice I am about to regiſter. 

A ſuperior dairywoman is ſo highly ſpoken of, and ſo 
highly valued, in this diſtri, that one is led to imagine 
every thing depends upon management. Inſtances are 
mentioned of the ſame farm, under different managers, 


having produced good and bad cheeſe : even changing as 


dairy-maid has been obſerved to make a conſiderable difftet- 
ence in the quality of the produce. | 5 

On the other hand it has likewiſe been frequently ſeen 
that the ſame managers, the ſame dairy-woman, the ſame 
aſſiſtants, and the ſame cows, which on one farm produced 
cheeſe of the firſt quality, have not, on being transferred 
to another, been able, on their firſt removal (at leaſt) td 
produce marketable cheeſe. Indeed it ſeems to be gene. 
rally underſtood throughout the two V ales that it is neceſ- 
ſary to know the ground, by two or three years experi- 
ence, before good cheeſe can be made with any degree of 
certainty. | | 

« Theſe two circumſtances tend to prove the ſame fact: 
namely, that very much depends upon management. 

I had an opportunity of ſeeing different dairies in the Vale 
of Berkeley, and of obſerving the practices of different dairy- 
women; but the dairy which principally engaged my atten- 
tion was that of Maberley, near Berkeley, whoſe manager, 
Mrs. Wade; whether we conſider her education, her na- 
tural abilities, or her experience, ranks, moſt deſervedly; 
among the firſt dairywomen of the diſtrict, Her mother 
was miſtreſs of an hundred cows; herſelf of forty or fifty, 
during the laſt twenty or thirty years. What renders her 
practice ſingularly valuable, is that of its being the old eſta- 
bliſhed practice, which brought the Berkeley cheeſe to 
its higheſt degree of excellency, unaltered; as that of mot 
dairies has been, by modern deviations. 4 

« From this I was led to a modern dairy, equally diſtin- 


guiſhable, that of Mr. Bigland of Froceſter, the man moſt 


capable of giving me information, in every department of 
the ſubject I was inveſtigating. As purchaſer of, perhaps; 
half the cheeſe which is made in the Vale of Berkeley, he 
is, of courſe, intimately verſed in the quality of cheeſe. 
As proprietor of a dairy of more than fifty cows, the bu- 
ſineſs of a dairy farm is familiar to him; And, as a man 
of ſcience; he - paid more attention to the minutiz of 
the art, moſt eſpecially under conſideration, than any other 
man I have converſed with on the ſubject. His ability of 
information, however, was exceeded by his liberality in 
communicating it. He not only gave me free admittance 
into his * led me over his warehouſes, and, in the 
moſt diſintereſted manner; made me acquainted with the 
your and bad qualities of cheeſes ; of the defects they are 
table to, and the excellency they are capable of. 

« The objects of the dairy of this diſtrict are, in ſpecies, 
the ſame as thoſe of the Upper Vale: namely, 

Calves, Milk, Butter, Cheeſe; 

« In the management of the two firſt, I met with nothing 
new or noticeable. The quantity of milk=butter made here 
in ſummer is ſmall. Every pound is plunder. Cheeſe- 
making was the object which led me into the diſtrict, and 
was the almoſt only ſubject which engaged my attention. 

The ſpecies of cheeſe is, in reſpect to quality, uniformly 
new milk, one meal, beſt making; but in regard to ſize 
the ſpecies varies. It is either double or 4 thick or 
thin. The thin cheeſes, when marketable, weigh from 
nine to twelve pounds each; the thick from fifteen to 
twenty-five. pounds. The width of the vats is for both 
pecies the ſame, namely about fifteen inches, the ſize being 
varied altogether by thickneſs. _ | 

« 'The requilite 3 — of the ſubject, in this caſe, are 
the ſame as in the Upper Vale. i 
The ſeaſon. of making thin  eheeſe, is from April 
to November ; but the principal ſeaſon for making thick 
cheeſes is during the months of May, June; and the be- 
ginning of July. If made late in the ſummer, they do not 


I" a ſufficient degree of firmneſs, to be marketable the 


en ung ſpting. | I | 
Here, as in the Upper Vale, the milk is ſeldom genuine; 
it being, I believe, an univerſal cuſtom to keep a little out. 


The practice has two conveniences attending it; it 1 
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(while the trades · people in return are furniſhed with better 
dutter than otherwiſe they might have) and the ſkimmed 


milk is found uſeful in lowering the too great warmth of 
milk immediately from the cow. If the proportion ſkimmed 
be not great, the crime committed is venial, the milk of 
this country being much above par as to richneſs: even 
lowered as it is, the cheeſes made from it will ſometimes, 
in hot weather, exude an oleaginous liquid which might be 
collected in ſpoonfuls from their ſurfaces, 

« Colouring is here conſidered as a thing of the firſt im- 
portance in the art of cheeſe-making. A good material is 
highly valued, but is not always to be eafily come at by 
dairy-women, who, perhaps, have only one market to go 
to. For this reaſon it is here a pretty general practice for 
the cheeſe · factor to furniſh the dairies, whoſe cheeſes he 
expects to purchaſe, with colouring of the beſt quality. 

« Thus we find the crime of colouring cheeſe is not an 
act of darkneſs, done clandeſtinely by the dairywoman, to 
deceive the factor; but, on the contrary, an open, known 


department in the buſineſs of —— to which the 


factor gives his aſſent and his aſſiſtance. The dairy-wo- 
man's motive is evidently that of obliging her cuſtomer the 
factor. Should it be aſked what can be the factor's mo- 
tive for encouraging this adulteration of an article of hu- 
man food; the anſwer is evident: he can have no other 
than that of obliging his cuſtomers, the cheeſemongers, 
who as evidently encourage this abominable practice, for 
the baſe end of obliging their cuſtomers, the conſumers. 
The truth is, men in general prefer well-coloured cheeſe 
to that which is ill coloured; or, in other words, highly- 
coloured cheeſe is at preſent faſhionable. The chenks 
mongers knowing this, will not purchaſe pale coloured 
cheeſe of the factors; and, for this reaſon, the factors ob- 
ject to a pale-coloured dairy of cheeſe. 


&« In the infancy of the art, the colouring of cheeſe was 


a crime, becauſe it was then done with an intent to de- 
ceive: but dairy-women, at preſent, have no ſuch inten- 
tion. They colour it now, through a kind of neceſſity, 
and with intentions as innocent as thoſe of other manufac- 
tures who change the colour of their raw materials, If 
the eaters of cheeſe were to take it into their heads to pre- 
fer black, blue, or red cheeſe, to that of a golden hue, I 
will venture to paſs my word for the dairywomen, they 
would do their beſt endeavour to gratify them. 

« If, in the colouring of cheeſe, any pernicious ſubſtance 
be made uſe of, the conſequences to the community may 
be of a ſerious nature : but whether the preparation of an- 
notta, which is now in common uſe for that purpoſe, be 

rnicious or ſalubrious to the human frame, no man per- 
— has ever attempted to aſcertain : it may, for any thing 
the declaimers againſt it appear to know to the contrary, 


be the moſt ſalutary alterative human invention can deviſe. 


It may, however, be deſtructive to human health, and its 
medical qualities ought certainly to be enquired into. 

It is, no doubt, a fact, that annotta belongs to a clafs of 

lants, many individuals of which are of a poiſonous nature. 

he faſtidious, however, have leſs to fear, ſince the cele- 

brated the (tea) ſtands not only in the ſame claſs, but in 
the ſame order, with bixa orellana. 

te It appears by obſervations ſufficiently accurate, that one 
ounce avoirdupoiſe of this preparation will colour, ſuffici- 
ently, more than two hundred pounds of cheeſe. The 
number of grains in one ounce avoirdupoiſe are 4373. Sv 
that each pound of cheeſe, moderately coloured, contains 
two grains of the preparation. 

« Few men, perhaps, eat more than a pound of cheeſe a 
day each (I ſpeak of men whoſe principal food is cheeſe). 
It ought without diſpute to be enquired into, whether two 
grains of that preparation, taken daily, is or is not injurious 
to the human frame. As to the ſmall quantity which is 
eaten by men in general, on a ſtomach already cloyed 
with other aliment, it does not ſeem to be an object of 
enquiry. If ſo inconſiderable a portion were capable of 
doing any degree of injury, thouſands muſt long ago have 
been oifoned by eating cheeſe. It might, nevertheleſs, be 
well, both for the manufacturers and the conſumers of 
cheeſe, if ſome regulation could be made reſpecting the 
material of colouring. 

« The prudent manager of the Maberley dairy cures her 
own vells, under a conviction, N from long experi- 
ence, that more depends on the vell itſelf, than on any par- 


ticular method of preparing rennet from it. 
« Her method of preparing the vells is the ſame as given 


before. Being firſt made perfectly clean by wathing, they 
2 


: 


CHE 
are ſalted and laid down, in an earthen veſſel, for a few 
days. They are then taken out; the firſt pickle drained 
from them, re- ſalted, and put down into jars. She ſeldom 
uſes them under one year old: ſhe ſometimes keeps them 
two or three years before ſhe uſes them: 

Her ordinary method of preparing her rennet is to lay 
the vells in ſalt and water, which has been boiled with 4 
little black pepper in it, and to add a lemon ſtuck with 
cloves, which (the lemon) the thinks gives the rennet a 
quickneſs ; but ſays, that the has put the vell into a little 
cold water, and made as good a cheeſe from it as-ever ſhe 
did with prepared rennet. She never uſes the vells a ſe- 
cond time, 

« The rennet made uſe of at Froceſter was prepared in 
this manner: to two gallons of water, made ſalt enough to 
bear an egg, add one pennyworth of mace, one pennyworth 
of cloves, a handful of ſweet briar and hawthorn buds, a 
ſmall quantity of alum (about the bulk of a ſmall walnut) 
the ſame quantity of ſal prunellæ, a ſmall quantity of co- 
chineal, (a ſmall pinch, the bulk of half a hazle nut) 
and, if to be had, two or three bay leaves. Pound the 
alum, falt prunel, &c. and —_— mixed the ſeveral ingte- 
dients with the falt and water, add five vells; or, if ſmall, 
ſix or ſeven. In about ten days the rennet will be fit 
for uſe, 

* Another recipe which I was favoured with in this Vale 
is the following: three handfuls of common ſalt to three 
quarts of water: a quarter of an ounce of ſalt petre, as 
much black pepper as will lie upon a ſhilling, a ſmal! quan- 
tity of agrimony, a ſprig of ſweet-ſcented thyme, a handful 
of ſweet briar, a handful of the red buds of bawthorn, four 
heads of ſage. Add the ingredients, and boil the water a 
quarter of an hour. To the liquor, when cold, put one 
vell. The rennet may be uſed the next day. 

« I mention the different methods of preparing rennet, 
becauſe they, in reality, form a part of the practice I am te- 

iſtering. They are facts which ought not to be omitted. 

evertheleſs, from what I have been able to learn from 
men who have an opportunity of obſerving the effects of 
different rennets, their efficacy reaches no farther than to 
do away the faintneſs of the vells, and thereby render the 
rennet perfectly ſweet. N 

« It is well underſtood that the quality of curd varies with 
the degree of heat of the milk at the time of coagulation, 
Milk immediately from the cow, eſpecially in ſummer, is, 
in this diſtrict, conſidered as being much too warm for 
running, requiring to be lowered to a deſired degree of 
heat, before the rennet be added. If the ſkim milk of the 
preceding meal be not adequate to this intention, cold 
water is added, to reduce it to the required heat ; and no 
evil effect is perceived from the practice. In my own ex- 
perience, cold water had, in this caſe, a probable bad effect. 

«In the Upper Vale I found the uſe of it, for this purpoſe, 
cautiouſly avoided, Nevertheleſs, in this Vale, there are 
dairy-women of the firſt character, who will throw a pailful 
of cold water among their milk, without being apprehen- 
ſive of any evil effect. It is highly probable that much 
depends on the ſpecific quality of the water uſed for this 
purpoſe, The water of the Upper Vale is not of the beſt 
quality, The waters of Cheltenham, or thoſe of Harrow- 
gate, _ have a ſtill worſe effect. 

“ Maberley, 4 Oct. 1783, half paſt ſeven in the morning. 
Heat of the air in the dairy-room 58%, of the milk when 
ſtirred up with the reunet 86? ; covered with cheeſe-cloths, 


| came at half paſt eight, one hour, at 84*. the curd untender, 


« Note—the ſmall lofs of heat in this inſtance is probably 
owing to the quantity of milk and the cloſeneſs of the 
morning. 

« Maberley, 4 OR. 1783. Half paſt four in the afternoon. 
The air 64*. the milk 84. came at half paſt five, one 
hour, at 814% The curd delicate. 

« Froceſter, 9 Oct. 1783. Twenty minutes before eight 
in the morning. Heat of the air in the room 53*. of the 
milk 81. Covered firft with cheeſe-cloths, and afterward 
with a thick woollen cloth. At a quarter before nine, tho 
coagulation having then begun to take place, the ſurface 
was broken with a ſkimming-diſh to haſten the coming ; 
a practice not uncommon in this dairy, where the milk iz 
run peculiarly cool. At nine the coagulation was com- 
plete, one hour and twenty minutes. The heat of the 
whey 76% The curd extremely ſoft and delicate. 

« Maberley, 4 Oct. 1783. Morning. The curd broken 


with a double cheeſe-knife, and alſo with the hand, keep- 


ing it in motion with the diſh, 


« In 
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& In this dairy the cheeſę · tub is ſcarcely left from the time 
te curd comes, until it be gathered in a. maſs, As the 
curd ſettles, the dairywoman keeps collecting it, with her 
hands, to one fide of the cowl; carrying the maſs round 
the tub, from time to time, to collect the ſcattered curd the 
faſter. The whey is laded off, into a_large oval tub, to 
ſtand for cream: The curd being laid bare, the ſkirts of 
the maſs are cut off and piled upon the reſt z at the ſame 
time gaſhing the body of the maſs, to let out the whey 
which ma Rave been ſhut up in, gathering. The remain- 
ing whey is ſtrained through a ſieve, to collect the crumbs 
of curd, of which the Gloceſterſhire dairywomen ate ſctu- 
pulouſly tenacious, 1 

« The curd being thus freed from the principal part of 
the whey, but not yet from the whole of it, it is put into 
naked vats, (prefling it well in with the hands, ee 
it up in the middle, in the uſual way, throwing a looſe 
cloth over, and tucking it in) and the vats ſet in the prels, 
in order to free it the more effectually from the remaining 


hey. 
ec Haviag ſtood ten or fifteen minutes in the preſs, it is 
turned out of the vats into the cheeſe tub again, broken 
ſmall with the hands, and cut ſtill ſmaller with the double 
ife, 
” It is now ſcalded with water lowered with whey, about 
three parts water to one part whey. The heat, in the in- 
ſtance under notice, 108“. The quantity a pailful, thrown 
upon the crumbled curd, and the whole ſtirred briſkly 
about; mixing the curd and the ſcalded ſtuff evenly to- 
ether. The heat of the mixture 849. | 
« Having ſtood a few minutes for the curd to ſubſide, the 
liquor is laded off, the curd collected, and vatted in this 
manner: an aſſiſtant takes the curd out of the tub, the 
manager trimming it into the vats, both of them preſſing it 
hard with their hands, freeing it all they can from the 
ſcalding liquor. r* 
« The vat about half full, a little ſalt, about an ounce, is 
ſcattered over the ſurface, and worked in among the curd, 
the vat filled up, and the maſs turned two or three times 


in the vat, the edges being pared and the middle rounded | 


up, each turning. At length it is turned into a cloth, in 
the manner which has been deſcribed in the Upper Vale; and 
placed in the preſs. 

Note. In this inſtance one of the vats beingfound too 
full, and another not ſufficiently, a thin ſlice was ſhaved off 
the one and laid upon the other, without any breaking or 
intermixture, to make the parts incorporate, | 

« Maberley, 4 Oct. yp Evening. The method of 
breaking, collading, and freeing from the whey, the fame 
as in the morning. The heat of the ſcalding liquor in this 
inſtance 106. which was lowered by the curd to 90. the 
quantity and quality nearly the ſame as in the morning. 

“Note. The quantity of curd being inthisinſtance con- 
Liderably leſs than it was in the former, the heat of the 
mixture became of courſe greater than it was in the morn- 
ing. Here lies a delicacy of management: it is not the 
heat of the ſcalding liquid, but that of the mixture, which 


1 the texture of the curd; a circumſtance this excel- | 


ent dairywoman is fully aware of. She therefore keeps 
ſome of the hot liquor back, and having ſtirred the mix- 
ture, adds, or witholds it, as her judgment directs her, 
regulating the beat of the mixture to the ſtate of tae curd : 
thus ſhe ſcalded 84%. with 84*—81 4%. with go?. 

« Froceſter, 9 G4. 1783. The curd broke with a double 
(one-edged) knife alone, without uſing the hand, imme- 
diately, in the operation; keeping it moving, as in the 
other inſtances, with the diſh; the operation faking up 
about ten minutes. 

Having ſtood about twenty minutes to ſettle, the curd 
was collected with the diſh, hands, and arms, to one ſide 
of the cowl ; the whey laded off, the curd collected nearer 
together, preſſed gently in the bottom of the cowl, and put 
into vats and the preſs, to free.it from the remaining whey. 

Note. Here we have a material difference in the prac- 
tices of the two Vales: in the Upper Vale it is recommended 
to get the curd hard together with the hands in the 
bottom of the cowl ; but ſubjecting it to the power of the 
preſs is a much higher kind of compreſſion. There the 
curd is, through the ſpecies of milk, leaner than it is here, 
where a little fat is not miſled; and thus ſqeezing the 
curd, while ſoſt, may, perhaps, aſſiſt in freeing. it from that 
ſuperfluous richneſs which may promote its heaving. 

« Having remained full twenty minutes in the pre's, the 
eurd was returned into the cowl, cut ſmall with the double 
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knife, and ſcalded with & pailful of hot water; lowered by a 
daſh of whey, to 124* which the curd reduced to 95%, 
« Note. The ſcalding liquor, in this inſtance, almoſt 
wholly water, became, after it had ſtood ſome time upon 
the curd, as rich to all appearance as whey: a yellow oil 

ſwimming on the ſurface. [4489 21 

© The cheeſe management in the preſs. Maberley ;— 
having ſtood about an hour in the preſs, they are turned in- 
finer cloths; and, about two hours afterward, ſalted the 
firſt time, and turned into the ſame cloths. The preſſes, 
which I ſaw in this Vale, were moſtly loaded with gravel; / 
in cubical boxes, raiſed by rollers, and made to fall hori- 


zontally on the chegſes. The Maberley preſs is double; 


each diviſion of it holding ſix or height thin cheeſes. In 
"of large dairies, eſpecially where much thick cheeſe is 
made, three or even four preſſes are requiſite. | 

In the evening, thoſe made in the morning are again 
turned, and again ſalted ; and the ſame repeated next morn- 
ing: the ſurface of each cheeſe being ſalted three times, be- 
ſides the little ſtrewed among the curd, The enſuing 
evening they are bare-vatted z and the next morning final- 
ly taken out: each cheeſe ſtanding four meals in the preſs: 

The method of ſalting, in this dairy, varies from that 
which has been deſcribed, The cheeſe 1s falted in the vat: 
On taking it out of the preſs the cloth is thrown back and 
the upper ſide ſalted : the edges are then raiſed up with the 
cloth (one part after another) high enough above the rim 
of the vat to be conveniently ſalted: the cheeſe being turn- 
ed, (in the ſame manner as it would be if the ſalting were 
not done) the other fide is ſalted ; the cloth ſpread over; 
and the vat returned to the preſs, 

“ Froceſter ; the cheeſe having ſtood ſome five or ten 
minutes in the preſs, they are turned into dry cloths, of the 
ſame degree of fineneſs as thoſe taken off. In theſe, they 
ſtand in the preſs, until the next meal; when they are 
ſalted the firſt time. The ſecond meal they are again turned 
inta. the ſame cloth, and ſalted the ſecond, which is the laſt 
time. The third meal the cloths are taken off; the 
cheeſes being then put into the bare vats; in which they 
remain ſo long as there is room for them in the preſs ; per- 
haps three or four days. 

<« I obſerved a difterent management of ſpate curd, here, 
to that deſcribed in the Vale of Gloceſterſhire management; 
Here I found it cut into lices, ſalted, and left ſpread upon 
an inverted vat, until the enſuing meal: when it was 
broken and mixt promiſcuouſly with the freſh curd. But 
under this management (though kept only one meal) it is 
found injurious to the cheeſe; and is therefore to be avoided 
with all poſſible care. | 

Where a large dairy of cows are kept, the dairy-room 
ſhelves are not ſuflicient to contain the young cheeſes z 
which, in Jarge dairies, are carried, immediately from the 
preſs, into an upper-room, fitted up with ſhelves for their 
reception. Here they are turned, generally 6nce a day ; 
and remain under this treatment, until they have acquired 
a ſufficient degree of texture, to enable them to undergo 
the operation of waſhing : a work which is gone through 
every three, four, or five weeks, as conveniency, or want 
of room, may require, 

« Cleaning is done, here, in a manner ſimilar to that 
which is deſcribed in the Vale of Gloceſter. In ſome 
dairies, water is uſed; not whey ; and in autumn, when 


| the weather gets cold, the water is moderately warmed. 


Hot water is thought to ſoften the rind too much; and is 
deemed improper. 

Note. In the operation of waſhing, the firmneſs or ſo- 
lidity of the cheeſes is ſeen in their ſpecific gravity ; by ob- 
ſerving which of them ſink and which of them ſwim in the 
water, If they ſink, they are of a ſufficiently cloſe tex- 
ture: if they ſwim, they are hove z that is, either porous, 
or hollow in the middle. This is a very ſimple, and it 
ſeems, a very certain ordeal. 

“ Cheeſes rich in quality, and well manufactured; more 
eſpecially, I believe, the produce of ſome particular ſoils ; 
acquire, by age, a variegated colour; particularly at and 
near the ſurface ; which becomes clouded with red. This 
natural effect is not unfrequently obſervable in Cheſhire 
cheeſe: which being (until very lately) ſuffered to appear 
in its natural colours, the reddening parts ſhow themſelves 
evidently, through the paleneſs of the ground they appear 
in. I have alſo ſeen an inſtance of this effect in ſomg 
Gloceſterſhire cheeſe, of a curiouſly fine quality, and great 


« The exact time when the imitation of this natural effect 
took 
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todk place, or by whbm it was firſt practi 

been ble to Meh with any degree of certainty ; notwith- 
ſtanding it is à late invention. Like the internal colouring, 
it probably originated in fraud. It was, perhaps, in the fir 
practiſers, an artful trick ; an impoſition on the purchaſer. 
At preſent, however, it is practiſed through very different 
motives. The dairywomen, one and all, diſlike it. The 
labour and expence of colouring they beſtow with chear- 
fulneſs ; but the act of painting, though done with leſs 


trouble and leſs expence, is ſet about with reluctance, and 


ſpoken of with diſguſt ; eſpecially by experienced dairywo- 
men; who prefer the blue diſk and the yellow edge to any 
artMficial redneſs. | 
« At preſent, the painting of cheeſes is practiſed merely as 
a characteriſtic. It is done at the requeſt of the immediate 
purchaſers ; who cannot diſpoſe of them (without being 
ſuſpected at leaſt of impoſition) as Gloceſterſhire cheeſe, 
unleſs they bear its characteriſtic. | | 
« Formerly, Glocefterſhire cheeſe was known by the 
height of its internal colour. Colouring was then its cha- 
racteriſtic. At length, however, the art of colouring be- 
gan to travel into other diſtricts; it is now become in a 
manner general; and colouring has not, for ſome years 
paſt, been charaQteriſtic of Gloceſterſhire cheeſe, The 
cheeſe of this diſtri, however, has ever been, and proba- 
bly will continue to be, in high eſteem. Some evident 
mark, ſome ſpecifie character, is therefore required, by the 
dealer at leaſt, to diſtinguiſh it; at ſight, from that of 
other diſtricts: and it may be a moot point whether the 
ractice of painting originated in fraud; or whether it was 
firſt intended to be, what it really has been, a characteriſtic 
of Gloceſterſhire cheeſe, Be this as it may, it ſeems to 
be almoſt certain that it will not long be able to maintain 
its character; if it has not already Toft it. The art of 
painting has begun to travel; and will, in all probability, 


ſoon become the general practice. 


& Thus it appears, that the Gloceſterſhire dairy is ſuſfer- 
ing through its own aftifice, Had it not fitſt taught the 
art of colouring, its cheeſes might ſtill have been diſtin- 
guiſhable, in their native colours, by the ſuperior bluenefs 
of their ſides, and the golden hue of their edges. It like- 
wiſe appears evidently, that Gloceſterſhire is able to give 
the faſhion to the colour of cheeſe. The Gloceſterlhire 
dairywomen have therefore, now, a fair opportunity of 
atoning for the fins of their anceſtors ; and of giving a 
characteriſtic to their cheeſes, which cannot be , 
counterfeited : namely its own natural colour. Could they 
muſter courage enough to leave it to nature for one ſeaſon 
onlu, the characteriſtic would be eſtabliſhed, and the faſhion 
for uncoloured cheeſe would be ſet. Other diſtrifts would 
in conſequence follow the example; and the preſent _ 
practices be got rid of, in a way more ready and more ef- 
fectual, than by any compulſory means that could be made 
uſe of. If a certain noble earl would fignify a wiſh that the 
cheeſes produced upon his eſtate ſhould appear in their na- 
tural colours; his tenants love his lordſhip too well, to 
ſuffer them to go to market in any other. 

« The cheeſes being cleaned, and afterwards * in a 
way unworthy of record, - they are taken to the cheeſe 
chamber; entering what I call the ſecond ſtage. In ſome 


dairics, the floor is prepared with fucculent herbage, in the 


manner which has been deſcribed ; and in others it is only 
rubbed clean with a cloth. Cheeſes bedizened in ſcarlet 
require not a blue coat: nevertheleſs, the fucculency of 
the herbage is thought by ſome to keep the rind ſupple and 
tree from cracks, and to kill or prevent mites. Neverthe- 
leſs, as an actual operation in the preſent practice of Glo- 


ceſterſhire, it ought to be mentioned. "I he materials Spa- 


niſh brown, and Indian red ; ſometimes mixed ; ſometimes 
uſed ſeparately, The method varies : ſome dab on the 
colouring, wet, with a cloth ; others, while the ſurface is 
moiſt, throw it on, dry, in pinches, irregularly ; rubbing 


it in with the hand. The latter is allowed to be the more 


miſtreſsly manner. | 
In the cheeſe-chamber, they are turned twice or three 
times a week, and wiped with a cloth about once a fort- 
night ; remaining in this * until they are firm enough 
to ſet on- edge, or put into piles. 
« From the cheeſe- chamber they are removed into other 
rooms; and placed in rows on- edge, or put into piles, of 


aà height proportioned to their degrees of dryneſs. Here 


they remain until they are ſent to market. If, in a large 


dairy, they do not go off regularly, at the accuſtomed | 


| 
3 


(6d, 1 have not 


CHE 
times, 


every room in the houſe, every upper room at leaſt, 
will be full of cheeſes. EN 
« Three ſpecies of produce deſerve notice: mY 
The produce of a given quantity of milk. 
* The year's produce of a cow. rey 
The annual produce of the diſtrict. N 
4 By a ptetty accurate calculation, in the 2 Vale, 1 
found that a cheeſe weighing ſomewhat more than 11 lb. 
— a ten to the wt.) took about 1. gallons of milk 
ale meaſure) or one gallon and one third to IIb. of two- 
meal cheeſe. From two inſtances, minuted with tolerable 
accuracy in this diſtri, the proportion appears to be in one 
inſtance ſomewhat more, and in the other ſomewhat leſs 
than 11b. of curd to one gallon of new milk. Theſe pro- 
portions, however, are offered merely to convey a general 
idea of the ſubject. The milk was gauged with a common 
rule, and the curd eſtimated by the vats: nevettheleſs, the 
calculations are ſufficiently accurate for this intention. 
&« A dairy of $0 cows made, in October, about 60 fb. of 
cheeſe a day, But the Cows were then going off their 
milk: ſuppoſe; that in fummer they produced 70 lb. a day; 
and calculate oh ſeven months, at 65 lb a day. On this 
calculation, the forty cows produced 121 hundred weight; 
or three hundred weight (of 112 lb.) each cow. A dairy 
of 100 cows produced, on a par of years, five hundred 
pound worth of cheeſe yearly. Suppoſing the par price 
was 33s. 49. a hundred; the weight; under this ſuppoſi- 
tion, was Zoo cwt: or, as before three hundred weight 
each cow. bak? Yo 3 
« In converſing on this ſubject, with the man beſt able to 
adduce the requitite data, we were led into calculations; 
which, though they only prove, with reſpect to the annual 
produce of cheeſe in this diſtri, the well aſcertarned fact 


that it produces from a thouſand to twelve hundred tons a 


year; yet, in other reſpects, they are intereſting ; and 
place the rural economy of the diſtrict, as a dairy country, 
in a more ſtriking point of view, than could, perhaps, be 
effected by any other means. 

It is, however, ſufficiently afcertained, by annual expe- 
rience, that three hundred weight of cheeſe may be taken as 
a fair eſtimation of the produce of a cow. Froni two 
hundred and a half to three hundred and a half, according 
to a variety of circumſtances, includes,” perhaps, the pro- 
duce of every dairy in every year. It appears to be like- 
wiſe fufficiently aſcertained, by a long courfe of experience, 
that the aggregate produce of the diſtrict, is, on a par of 
years, eleven — tons. Hence it follows, on theſe 
premiſes, that the number of cows applied to the purpoſe 


of the dairy is ſeven thouſand three hundred and odd. Con- 


ſequently, if we allow four acres to a cow, the number of 
acres appropriated to the dairy, in this diſtrict, is ſomewhat 
leſs than thirty thoufand. | 

But the hundred acres, on which the above calculation 
was founded, are above par as to quality ; and tt is proba- 
ble that, on a par of land each cow occupies more than 
four acres. 

On the whole we may venture to ſet down, in numbers 
ſufficiently accurate to convey general ideas, that the Vale 
contains fifty thoufand acres of ſurface ; that two thirds of 
it are occupied by cows; that the cows are in number 
from ſeven to eight thouſand 3 and that their annual pro- 
duce of cheeſe is from one thouſand to twelve hundred 
tons.“ 

After Mr. Marſhall had treated thus largely on the ma- 
nagement of the Gloceſterſhire cheeſe- making, he proceeds 
as follows, on the method obſerved in North Wiltſhire; 
and fays : —< The ſpecies of cheeſe made here are various. 
Early in ſpring, ſoft thin cheeſes are made, and ſent up 
weekly to the London market, Some dairies, it ſeems, 
e the whole, or a principal part, of their make in nets. 

ut the common make of the diſtri conſiſts of 

« 'T hin cheeſe, 
« Broadzthick, and 
« Loaf-cheeſes. | 

« The thin and the broad-thick ſorts are ſimilar to thoſe 
of the Vale of Berkeley; and are, I underſtand, ſold in 
London as double and ſingle Gloceſter. It is the narrow 
loaf-cheeſe, which goes under the name of North Wilt- 
ſhire cheeſe ; and which has of late years become ſo high 
in faſhion as to fetch fifteen or twenty ſhillings a hundred- 
weight more, at market, than thin cheeſe, —of perhaps a 
ſuperior ſpecific quality. | 

It may reaſonably be aſked, why is any other 2 

m 


CHE 


made in the diſtrit.- The anſwer is, every one makes | 
loaf-cheeſes who can, with any degree of certainty. _ They 
not only require more ſkill, and more labour, than thin 
cheeſes; but it is generally believed that much depends 
upon the ground from which they are to be made. The 
fact is, I underſtand, that more than half the make of the 
diſtrict goes to market, in the form of thin cheeſe, which, 
at preſent, is not worth more than 27 to 28s, a cwt, while 
not one fourth of it is ſent in loaves, which, notwithſtand- 
ing the low price of cheeſe in general, is worth from 45 to 
Os. a cot. QYF 1 

« Loaf cheeſes, however, have their diſadvantages ; though | 
not equal to the preſent diſproportion of- price. They re- | 
quite not only more labour, but more preſs-room ; and 
what is {till more inconvenient, eſpecially to the neceſſitous, 
they do not come ſo quick to market; requiring a much 
longer time to ripen in, than thin cheeſes ; conſequently 
more loft-room is likewiſe neceſſary. 

« Nevertheleſs, theſe inconveniences are inconſiderable, 
when compared with the advantage they have at market. 
Every man, therefore, whoſe ſkill and grounds will permit 
him, and who is not in neceſſitous circumſtances, makes 
loaf, or thick ceeeſe; which, in general, bears a price ap- 
proaching to that of loaves, 

« The management now requires to be particulariſed. 

« In large dairies, cheeſe-making is continued throughout 
the year. Not only cheeſe for the family; but factor's 
cheeſe, alſo, is made through the winter ſeaſon. In one 
dairy, I ſaw a very conſiderable parcel of broad-thick cheeſe, 
which was literally made in winter. Many tons of factor's 
cheeſe is every year made, in this diſtrict, entirely from 
hay; which, if good, is ſaid to afford not only cloſer, but 
richer cheeſe, than graſs. Winter-made cheeſe, however, 
is long in ripening, and is liable to be ſcurfy and white- 
coated, But time overcomes one of theſe diſadvantages, 
and a coat of red paint the other. 

Ihe ſpecihc quality of the milk is not here debaſed. The 
milk is run neat, or nearly neat, from the cow. The 
Gloceſterſhire practice of keeping a little out, for milk 
butter, is not here in uſe. It is not, at leaſt, the common 

ractice of the country for the cheeſemakers to ſell milk 
— In one or two inſtances, which I attended to more 
cloſely, not a drop was added to the new milk neat from 
the cow. 


CHE 


or as it happens to be lowered. by the little ſkimmed milk, 
which is put into it. Its degree of beat I never faw tried; 
not even with the hand. It is ſaid that, in very cloſe. 


weather, the firſt milking is ſometimes kept in ſeparate 
veſſels, or ſpread thin in a 7 lead 3 but in gencral, I 


apprehend, its degree of heat, during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
is never attended to. A fact, which I could not have be- 
lieved, had not my own obſervation, ſtrengthened by the 
thermometer, convinced me of it. I had conceived, that 
the ſuperior excellency of the Gloceſterſhire management 
conſiſted very much in running the milk cool; and ex- 
pected to have found it run ſtill cooler in Wiltſhire. But 
the following memorandums, accurately taken, are a con- 
vincing proof of the contrary. 

« Swindon, Monday evening (21 July, 1788). Heat of 
the air in the dairy-room 60: milk 8 /4*® : uncovered ; came 
in one hour and ten minutes: whey 85* : curd of a middle 
quality. | 
« Deyhouſe, Tueſday evening. Air 63*: not covered: 
came in half an hour: too much rennet : whey 86* : the 
curd untender ; but far from being of a bad texture. 

« Weftleycot, Wedneſday morning. Air 60: uncover- 
ed: came in three quarters of an hour: whey 84 : the 
curd of a good quality. ; | | 

« Shaw, Wedneſday evening. Air 62*: milk 87“: not 
covered: came in about an hour: whey 86 : (quantity 
very great : the curd of a good quality. 

« Avon, Thurſday evening. Air 60“: milk 88: cloſely 
covered with a thick woollen cloth, to make the top ana 
the bottom come together: came in about an hour: whey 
879: the curd very good. 

« Foxham, Friday evening. Air 60: milk g1* : cover- 
ed with a thin cloth : came in one hour: whey 89˙. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the curd delicately tender. | 

« The management of the curd depends, in ſome meaſure, 
on the ſpecies of cheeſe. Thin cheeſe * the leaſt 
care and labour; and thick cheeſe leſs than loaves; which 
require the beſt {kill and induſtry of the manager. 

<« In this department of the cheeſe manufactory the North 
Wiltſhire dairywomen excel, It appears to be their forte. 
In it they ſeem to think the principal art conſiſts. It will 
therefore be proper to deſcend to its minutiæ. 

« Breaking is done ogy with the hand and the diſh : 


« The colouring of cheeſe has been long a practice, in 
this diſtrict. The oldeſt dairywoman I converſed with 
— or ſeventy years of age) does not recollect to have 
een cheeſe made with its natural colour. She remembers 
very well the introduction of the ſtone-colouring ; the pre- 
paration of annotta, now in uſe ; and has herſelf made uſe of 
the powder-colouring, faunders, which ſhe ſays was 
uſually boiled among a little milk, previous to its being put 
iato the cowl. 

« At preſent, the material, and the method of uſing it, is 
the ſame as in Gloceſterſhire z except that a new | Fm. 
has lately made its appearance; giving the milk and the 
curd a beautiful yellow hue ; very different from the redneſs 
communicated by a ſuperfluity of the common colouring. 
The baſe appears to be annotta; the difference being in 
the preparation. : 

The colour preferred, by the ebeeſe- factors of this diſ- 
trict, is that of well-coloured bees- wax. Cheeſe of this 
colour will fetch more, by ſome ſhillings a hundred weight, 
than pale under-coloured cheele, or that which is too high- 
ly reddened. | 

I met with nothing new, in this diſtrict, reſpecting ren- 
nets, except in one dairy; in which a peculiar mode of 
preparation is made uſe of. 

« 'The uſual method is to make as much, at once, as will 
laſt ſeveral days; perhaps weeks; or the whole ſeaſon. 
But, in this inſtance, it is made freſh every day: that is, 
freſh brine is added every day ; and never more than two 
vells—here provincially, rades—are ſuffered to lie in the 
jar at once. The older of them is marked with a ſkewer; 


and as ſoon as it grows (tale, is taken out, and a freſh one 
added. 


« This method of preparing rennet has been now conti- 


nued through two or three generations. All I can fay 
farther of it is, that the dairy, in which it is uſed, produces 
(if any one dairy has a decided preference) the belt cheeſe 
of the diſtrict : but whether from the rennet, the ground, 
or the management, or from the three jointly, is by no 
means evident, 

The milk is univerſally run as it comes from the cow ; 


no knife in uſe, here, as in Gloceſterſhire. In ſome dairies, 
great caution is obſerved in the firſt fracture of the curd z 
which is done, either with the hand, or the diſh, moved 
gently in the centre of the cowl ; dividing the curd into 
large fragments, ſo as to let out the whey, leiſurely, to 
prevent its carrying off with it the fat of the curd. hen 
the curd has ſunk a little way down in the whey, it is 
broken more freely; and having ſtood again to ſubſide, and 
the clear whey on the top being laded off, it is reduced to 
a degree of fineneſs proportioned to the ſpecies of cheeſe. 
For thin cheeſe, it is broken as fine as curd generally is in 
Gloceſterſhire z for thick cheeſe, {till finer ; and for loaves, 
it is reduced, as it were, to atoms. 

In ſome dairies, it is violently agitated among the whey, 
with the hands, throwing it up from the bottom of the 
cowl, — it boil up at the top, like a ſtrong ſpring 
guſhing out from below the ſurface. This is called beat- 
ing it: a practice which is objected to by judicious dairy- 
men; though I ſee moſt dairywomen do it, more or lets, 
in the laſt breaking in the whey. | 

« One general remark, re pecing the dairywomen of 
North Wiltſhire, requires to. be made. It is cuſtomary, 
even in the largeſt dairies, for the oſtenſible manager, whe- 
ther miſtreſs or maid, to perform the whole operation of 
making cheeſe ; except the laſt breaking, &c. and the vat- 
ting; in which ſhe has an aſſiſtant. But this, in a dairy 
of eighty or a hundred cows, is too great labour for any 
woman: it is painful to ſee it. In one inſtance, in this 
diſtrict, a man was employed in this laborious department : 
and, in a large dairy, it is certainly man's work. A curd- 
mill in Yorkſhire would leſſen the labour conſiderably. 

« It is in the final breaking the curd-mill is uſed. The 
labour of doing it by hand, when a large quantity of curd is 
to be broken, is alinoſt intolerable. In a large dairy, a 
curd-mill muſt be found very valuable. This utenſil con- 
liſts of two rollers working in a thin deep cheſt, one above 
the other; on the principle of the common cyder-mill of 
the ſouthern. counties. The upper one is tuck with iron 
ſpikes, an inch longs and 14 inch aſunder. The lower one 
is cloſely ſet with bevel-headed nails, riſing with a ſharp 


angle about a tenth of an inch out of the ſurface of the roller. 
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The curd, partially broken, is put into a Hopper, the bot- | 
tom of which is the upper toller ; which working againſt 
the fide of the box, prepares the curd for the botrom rol- 
ler; which being fiher, and working cloſer, grinds it down 
to ſmall granules. The rollers ate about fix inches diame- 
ter, and fifteen inches long. They are both of them turned 
by one crank, put on one end of the axle of the upper 
roller. On the oppoſite ends of the follers are fixed two 
even- tobthed wood wheels; working in each other, and 
giving motion to the lower roller. 

The ordinary practice is to lade off the whey as it riſes ; 
preſſing down the curd with the bottom of the lading diſh; 


to fink it the faſter, and render it the firmer. 


In one inſtance, and this in a dairy whoſe practice is in - 
titled to the firſt degree of attention, the curd, inſtead of 
being preſſed with the back of the diſh, is, while yet ſuſ- 
ſpe ed in the whey, gathered, with the bowl of it, to one 
ide of the cowl ; firſt carrying it gently round the cowl to 
collect the curd more effe al he whey by this 
means is got off much clearer, greener, than it is when 
the curd is preſſed, in a ſoft pappy ftate ; a practice which, 
undoubtedly, impoveriſhes the cheeſe. 

« Moſt of the whey being got off, the cowl is heeled (in 
the practice) to get the curd into a maſs on one fide of it. 
The cowl is then replaced upright ; the ſkirts of the maſs 
eut off and piled upon the reſt; the maſs gaſhed with a 
long knife; and the whey laded off; ſopping it up dry 
with a cloth. 

« The maſs of curd is now pared down lice after tice; 


about an inch thick) and piled on the oppoſite fide of the 


cowl ; at intervals, preſſing it cloſe with the hands, and 
eus it with the knife, to let out the whey more effec- 

ally. The whole being thus gone over, the whey, which 
has been by this means extracted, is laded off and ſopped up 
with a cloth, as before ; and the curd piled a third time ; 


and, i ſome dairies, a fourth time; ſlicing, gaſhing, and 


prefling it with the hands ; making it, by this means, in a 
manner perfectly free from whey. A ice, which was 
new to me, and which is, perhaps, peculiar to North Wilt- 


'thire. 


In one inſtance, and that in the practice of a moſt intelli- 
gent and experienced dairywoman, I obſerved an improve- 
ment of this method of freeing the curd from the whey. 
Inſtead of preſſing the pile, at intervals, with the hands (a 
pur which, when the quality of curd is large, has but 

ittle effect) a vat was put upon it, and loaded with cheeſe 
weights; a cloth being ſpread over the bottom of the vat 
to prevent their ſliding. As the pile was carried up or 
gaſhed, the vat was moved from part to part, ſo as to give 
an even preſſure to the whole. By this means the whey is, 
in a manner, wholly extracted. 


Some few dairies, it ſeems, double preſs the cheeſes : | 


that is, put the curd in the preſs before it be ſcalded, agree- 
ably to the Berkeley practice. But it is conſidered as an 
inferior method. It certainly reduces the richneſs of the 
cheeſe, more than the practice which is here deſcribed ; and 
which, alone, fell under my obſervation, in Wiltſhire. 

« The ordinary method of ſcalding, here, is ſimilar to that 
which has been deſcribed in the Glocęſterſhire practice. The 
maſs of curd is -broken to different degrees of fineneſs ; 
proportioned not to the ſpecies of cheeſe, altogether ; but 
according to the ſkill of the dairywoman. In a firſt-rate 
dairy, making Joaf-cheeſes, I ſaw it broken very roughly. 

« The quality of the ſcalding liquor too, varies here, as 
in Glouceſterſhire. Some ſcald with whey ; ſome with 
water; others with water lowered with whey. 

« 'The heat of the ſcalding liquor likewiſe varies, even in 
the ordinary practice of the diſtri, very conſiderably : not, 
however, as in Gloceſterſhire, according to the quality of 
the given curd ; but according to the cuſtom of the given 
dairy. Cuſtom, however, which may have been founded 
on long experience, and may be peculiarly adapted to the 

ound, from which the curd is produced, 

In the ordinary practice of the diſtri, the North Wilt- 


' ſhire dairywomen may be ſaid to ſcald highly. Five, out 


of the ſix dairies, whoſe ſcalding liquor 1 tried with the 


thermometer, heated the liquor from 1025. to 140% The 


heat of the mixture of the liquor and curd being from 925 
to 110%, So that, in the ordinary practice of the country, 
the milk is not only run, but the curd is ſcalded, much 
higher than in the Vale of Berkeley. A circumſtance 
which I did not expect to find in North Wiltſhire ; whoſe 


qheefe is characteriſed by a ſoft ſaponaceous texture; dia- 


| iſhment. What rendets this inſtance of practice the more 


| tice: it had long ſtruck me, in theory, as being likely to 
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metrically oppoſite to that hafdrieſs; toughneſs, which ſcald- 
ing appears to give to the curd in the firſt inſtance. 

« But if a degree of ſurprize ariſes from the ordinary prac- 
tice of the diſtricts an excentric practice; which I was favour- 
ed with the inſpection of; muſt be a mattet of fome aſton- 


intereſting; is its being ſtruck out and purſued; by one of 
the oldeſt; Beft experienced, and moſt intelligent dairywomen 
I have any where converſed with. In this inſtance the 
citrd is literally ſcalded, with almoſt boiling water qualified 
by a daſh of cold water, before it be thrown into the cowl ; 
to prevent its catching the curd, The actual heat 192®. 

© It is proper to be underſtood, however, that, in thiscaſe; 
the curd is not crumbled, or broken in the uſual manner, 
before the ſcalding liquor be thrown among it ; but is cut 
into checkers, or dies, of about a cubical inch each: with 
= fame knife, uſed in nearly the fame manner as in 

icing it. | 

« Another peculiarity of this praQice is, that the curd is 
ſalted before it be ſcalded, a handfull of ſalt, to every cheeſe, 
being ſtrewed over the checkers; ſpread regularly on the 
bottom of the cowl, and worked in evenly among them. 

« This is done in conformity with the general R of 
this — namely, to keep the fat in the cheeſe ; the 
ſalt being thought to harden and cloſe the outſides of the 
cubes; thereby preventing the butyraceous particles from 
being extracted by the ſcalding liquor. The fact is, the 
water, inſtead of being made as rich and thick as butter. 
milk, is left in the cowl after the curd is taken from it, 
thinner than the cleareſt whey, and without a ſpeck of oil 
on its ſur face. 

« In one dairy, which I had an opportunity of obſerving, 
in this diſtri, the ſcalding liquor was covered with a ſheet 
of oil, which might have been ſkimmed off its ſurface in 
quantity: while in others, whether they were ſcalded 
higher or lower than this; not a drop of oil was to be ſeen ; 
though the management in every reſpect was ſimilar. The 
ground, therefore, ſeems to be the cauſe of this difference ; 
_— to me, appears to be a circumſtance ſingularly in- 
tereſting. 

= Nor is ſcalding with boiling water, cutting the curd, and 
ſalting it before ſcalding, the only peculiarities of that ſin- 

lar dairy. The dies of curd having been ſtirred among the 
calding liquor, and lain a minute or two to be thoroughly 
heated, are taken out of the ſcald, which yet retains a heat 
of 130* with diſhes, and immediately put into the vats, as 
hot as the hands can poſſibly bear. I hey preſs into the vats 
like bees-wax, that has been very much ſoftened by heat, or 
as cheeſe, which is ſlightly toaſted. Iwo or three vats being 
filled, they are ſet in a ſhallow tub, placed on the dairy 
floor, — a loaded vat put upon them, to cloſe the curd 
while warm: in my opinion, an admirable ſtroke of prac - 


be eligible; but was among the laſt things I expected to 
meet with in actual practice. 

« Thus, not only richneſs and a cloſeneſs of texture are 
probably obtained, by this courſe of treatment; but the 
farm on which it is uſed is conſidered as being difficult to 
make cheeſe from : and it is believed, that the method of 
treatment which is here deſcribed, is the means of pre- 
venting the cheeſes from heaving. The fact is, the cheeſe 
(thin cheeſe) appears to be, with this treatment, above par 
as to quality. | 

« The methods of vatting in the other dairies, which 1 
examined, were various. In ſome, the ſcalding liquor was 
laded off, and the curd rebroke and ſalted in the cowl ; 
while in others, the curd was taken warm out of the liquor, 
and ſalted in the vat; thin cheeſe with a ſmall handful in one 
layer ; thick with two ſmall handfulsin two layers, loaves with 
two handfuls in three or four layers ; ſpreading and rubbin g 
in the ſalt evenly among the curd. 

« The dairy which been mentioned, as being cele- 
brated for cheeſe of a ſuperior quality, ſcalds highly © 30.) 
and vats the curd warm out of the ſcalding liquor; 
while it retains 105* of heat. Nevertheleſs, in a neigh- 
bouring dairy, which makes very good cheeſe, the curd is 
put cold into the vats. 

« What can we infer from the aggregate of theſe circum- 
ſtances ? There appears to be but one alternative. Either 
different grounds require very different management, or 
the art of cheeſe-making is leſs myſterious than his hitherto 
been imagined, To make good cheeſe ſometimes, from 
ſome grounds, is, I believe, a very eaſy matter ; but to 
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certainty, is what no perſon has yet been able to perform. 
Nevertheleſs, I am more and more clearly of opinion; that 
with leiſure and perſeverance, afliſted by a degree of che- 
mical knowledge, and a proper apparatus, this object, dif- 
ficult and deſirable as it may be, is attainable. 

« z, The management of the cheeſee in the preſs is, here, 
much the ſame as in Gloceſterſhire, They are generally 
ſalted twice; (only one inſtance of the contrary ;) and te- 
main in the preſs a time proportioned to the given thick- 
neſs : thin cheeſe, three or four meals : thick cheeſe; four 
or five meals: loaves, five or ſix meals. | 

« From the preſs they are carried into rooms, fitted up 
with ſhelves, for their reception: ſome of them very com- 
modiouſly : an entire lining round the walls, and, perhaps, 
a {tage or two in the middle of the room ; with only gang- 
ways, wide enough to paſs conveniently between them. 

On theſe the young cheeſes remain until they be cleaned, 
or until the thelyes be full; turning them as often as the 
weather and their reſpective ages require. | 

« The method of cleaning varies: in ſome dairies, the 
ſummer cheeſes have nothing done to them, except having 
their * wiped. The blue coat riſes ſoon enough, and 
ſufficiently, to hide their roughneſſes. In others, they are 
only ſcraped dry (by the milking man, ) and in others waſhed | 
— bruſhed with a pail-bruſh, without being ſcraped. I met 
with no inſtance, in which they are ſoaked by the hour in 
water, and afterwards ſcraped, as in Gloceſterſhire; Some 
object even to wetting them: all to ſoaking them, not only 


is here made the year round; wheteas, in Gloceſters 
ſhire; the ſeafon of making laſts little more than ſeveti 
months of the twelve. 12 3 | 
The annual produce bf the diſtrict has not, perhaps; 
been calculated: I met with no eftimate of it. Suppoſing 
one third of the diſtrict to be appropriated to cows, an 
allow that each acre thus occupied yields one hundred 
weight of cheeſe (calculating on four acres and four cwt. 
to a cow) the aggregate produce is, at leaſt, one hundred 
thouſand , hundred weight; or five thouſand tons a 
ear. . | | 
« Admitting that there is a market for the whole produce 
| of the diſtrict, in loaf-cheeſes, and taking the medium diſ- 
parity, of price between loaf-cheeſes and thin cheeſes, to be 
ten ſhillings a hundred-weight, or ten pounds a ton; and 
allowing that, at preſent, half the produce of the diſtrict, 
ſent to market in the form of thin cheeſe, North Wiltſhire 
is ſuſtaining, annually, a loſs of twenty-five thouſand 
pounds, through the preſent imperfection of the art of 
cheeſe-making.” | 
Mr. Marſhall; in a very able manner, then makes ſome 
general | obſervations on the ſubject of cheeſe made in 
loceſterſhire and Wiltſhire ; and ſays, The ſpecies of 
cheeſe, produced in this iſland; are various. Its „ 
however, are principally filled withatwo ſpecies : the one of 
a dry looſe contexture, and of a rough auſtere flavour: the 
other, milder to the taſte, and of a cloſe waxlike texture. 
The former is ſold under the name of Cheſhire cheeſe ; and 
is, I believe, chiefly the produce of that county: the latter 


as making them ſoft, thereby checking their ripening, and | under the name of Gloceſterſhire cheeſe; provided its 


backening their fale, but as being dangerous to the cheeſes ; 


quality entitle it to that diſtinction: if not, it takes, I believe, 


which, it they have the ſmalleit cracks, abſorb the water, and in general; the name of Warwickſhire cheeſe ; but, in re-. 
receive itreparable injury. | ality, is produced in ſeveral counties. The products of 


No painting; except of winter-made cheeſe ; which ge- 


Somerſetihire, Wiltſhire; Berkſhire, Oxfordſhire Glo- 


nerally throws out a white ſcurfy coat, difficult to be got | ceſterſhire, Worceſterſhire, Warwickſhire; Leiceſterſhire, 


rid of, in any other way. Theſe are covered with a uniform 


Staffordihire, and Yorkſhire, are very ſimilar : all of them 


coat of paint: but the general make of the country are, as different from the produce of Chethire; as if they were 


as yet, permitted to go to market in their own blue coats. | 
« From the ſhelf-room they are taken to other rooms, pro- | 


vincially lofts, and ſpread over the floor; which is repeat - food, of various claiſes of working people; and which, 


edly cleaned, by rubbing it with cloths ; but not prepared 
with ſucculent vegetables ; except for old thick cheeſes, in 
order to prevent or kill the mites, which thick cheeſe is li- 
able to be infected with, before it be ripe enough for 
market. In this caſe the leaves of the alder are, I believe, 
principally uſed. 

In one dairy, (Deyhouſe) I obſerved an admirable ar- 
rangement of cheeſe-rooms. The ſhelf- room is immedi- 
ately over the dairy-room. And the lofts, over the ſhelf- 
room; with trap-doors in each floor to hand the cheeſes 
through. A plan which faves much awkward carriage, and 
might well be adopted in every dairy that will — of 
It. 


« The cheeſe of this diſtrict, like that of Gloceſterſhire, 
is bought up principally by factors, who live in and near 
the diſtrict, who ſend it moſtly to the London market; 
the younger by land, the older by water-carriage. One 
factor (or copartnerſhip of factors) is ſaid to ſeven or 
eight hundred tons annually. 

« 'The ſmall cheeſes are . drawn from the larger 
dairies once a month; and down, perhaps to five or fix 
weeks old. The large cheeſes require a much longer time 
before they be marketable. The winter, and early ſpring- 
. go off in autumn: the latter make the enſuing 
pring. 

* The produce of milk I had not ſufficient opportunity to 


attend to accurately. To that of cows by the day I was 


moſt attentive. This ran in every inſtance,- except one, 
from 2#5. to 234f. a cow. The one exception, ſome- 
what below 2#5.—2+ ft. has, I am told, been produced 
— cows which came well in together, and were in full 
milk. 
be produce of cows by the year is, in this diſtrict, al- 

moſt incredible. Three to four hundred weight a cow, 
is, I was aſſured on all hands, the common produce. Four 
and a half not unfrequent. Four hundred nearly the par 
produce. There is a well- atteſted inſtance, in which a ſmall 
dairyman fold thirty five hundred weight from ſeven cows ; 
beſides what was uſed in his family. But the cows were in 
their prime, and extraordinary milkers. 

There are two reaſons, why the produce of cows in this 
diſtrict exceed that of cows in Gloceſterſhire. The 


manufactured from a different material. 
Alt is this milder ſpecies, which is a principal article of 


therefore, claims the firſt and the higheſt attention. 

« Gloceſterſhire has long held a decided ſuperiority in the 
* of this article of human food. At preſent, 

orth Wiltſhire is a competitor, and bids fair to take the 
lead. The praQtices of the two counties are here, I be- 
lieve, accurately, and the more difficult paſſages, fully re- 
giſtered, down to theit loweſt minutiæ. 5 

« Therefore, without any view to blazon my own induſtry, 
or to ſet off, unfairly, the work 1 am executing, I will ven- 
ture to ſuggeſt, that whoever ſhall examine, with attention, 
the three ſeparate practices, which are here regiſtered, will 
know more of the ſubject under examination, than any in- 
dividual of the two counties knew at the time of regiſter- 


ing. | 

“The knowledge, even of practitioners, is in a manner 
wholly confined to their individual practice z or perhaps to 

that of ſome few confidential neighbours. 260 44 
The manufacturing of cheeſe is not like the cultivation 
of lands. This is a public employment, open to any one who 
travels acroſs the ſite of cultivation ; that, a private manu- 
factory, a craft, a myſtery, ſechuded from the public eye : and 
what may appear extraordinary, the minutiz are ſeldom 
familiar, even to the maſter of the dairy in which they are 
practiſed. The dairy-room is conſecrated to the ſex ; and 
it is generally u ood to require ſome intereſt, and more 
addreſs, to gain full admiſſion to its rites. r 
« The information I have been favoured with, while it 
ſhews the ſuperior ſkill of the Gloceſterſhire and Wilt- 
ſhire dairywomen, and exhibits the beſt practice of the 
kingdom at this day; proves, in a ſtriking manner, the im- 
ectneſs of the art; even in theſe long-experienced and 
enlightened diſtricts, Gloceſterſhire acknowledges a de- 
gree of decline; and Wiltſhire, notwithſtanding the ſpirit 
of improvement has evidently been ſome time on the wing, 
confeſſes, with equal frankneſs, that it has not yet been 
able to reach any degree of certainty, much leſs perfection. 
At preſent, the art is evidently deſtitute of principles. 
So far from being ſcientific, it is altogether immechanical. 
It may be faid to be at pteſent, a knack involved in myſtery. 
Therefore, its _ profeſſors, though they may claim a de- 
gree of natural cleverneſs, to which we have no pretenſion, 
and which, only, could have raiſed the art, in the extem- 


cows are larger, and the ſeaſon of making longer ; * way, in which it is at preſent practiſed, to the height 
| | it 
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It has attained; having tried their ſkill, alone, withoiit ob- 
taining the requiſite degree of excellency, can have no good 
dbjection, now, to let us try our joint endeavours. And 1 
call upon evety man of ſcience, who has s and 
leiſure, to lend them his beſt aſſiſtance. And would wiſh 
to recommend to intelligent dairy-farmers to be more at- 


tentive than they appear to be at preſent, to what ſo nearly 
concerns their intereſt. 


« This in apology for the follewing obſervations : 


« Trattending tothe minutiæ ofdifferent dairies, and ſeeing 
the effects of different modes of management, a variety of 
ideas would, of courſe, riſe ſpontaneouſly. Some of them 
fancying improvements, in the particular management I 
was obſerving, and other Fopping tranfer of it, to the 
different diſtriẽts of the iſland. Such of them as appear 
to be entitled to attention, and are not interfperſed in the 
foregoing relations, will be given in this retroſpective view 
of the ſubject. 

« As a ground-work, it will be proper to aſcertain the 
ood and evil qualities of cheeſe ; the excellencies to be ob- 
ined ; and the defects to be avoided. In. defining theſe, 

however, we muſt not pay regard to the palates of indivi- 
duals. There is a kind of depravity in ſome men's taſtes, 
with reſpect to the article of food under conſideration, which 
would fruſtrate every attempt at definition, We muſt, 
therefore, have an eye to thoſe good and bad qualities of 
eheeſes, which raiſe them in value, or depreciate them at 
market. Qualities of which the different dealers, in this 
article, have ideas ſufficiently accurate for our purpoſe. 
« Cheefe of the firſt quality ; that which comes as near 
rfection as the nature of it admits of, or as art can pro- 
bly appfoachy is of a cloſe even contexture ; of a firm but 
unQuous conſiſtency z of a mild flavour, while young; ac- 
quiring, by age, an agreeable fragrance, If a cheeſe of 
his quality be ironed, it has ſometvhat the appearance of 
firm butter ; or of wax moderately warmed. If the 
be gently rubbed, the ſubſtance of the cheeſe ſeems to 
under the finger which wears it down, as it would fine clay 
duly moiſtened. If the end of the plug be pinched, it yields 
to the preſſure without crumbling ; grinding down, between 
the fingers, to an impalpable matter, cheeſe of this deſcrip- 
tion, like wine of a good vintage, improves, by age, in 
mellowneſs and flavour. 

4 The defects of cheeſe, in this diſtrict, are, porouſneſs, 
hollowneſs, dryneſs, and partial rottenneſs: the fly, fo much 
to be dreaded in Norfolk, is not known here, where 
maggots are thought to breed naturally in cheeſe. 
| « The ſubſtance of cheeſes, having this defect, may be ſuf- 
ficiently unftuous and coheſive; but the contexture is 
broken, by cells of different magnitudes; and the flavour 
invariably bad, being pungent to the taſte, and offenſive 
to the ſmell, | 
“ Hollownefs appears to be, generally, _ not always 
8 by the ſame cauſe, operating in a different manner. 

In that, the expanding air is diſtributed: in this, it is col- 
lected: cleaving the cheeſe in the middle: — it bulge 
out generally in the center; but ſometimes partially toward 
one edge. The effect, too, is the ſame : both of them 
leaving, in moſt caſes, a pungency of taſte, and diſagree- 
ableneſs of ſmell ; qualities which are increaſed by age. 
Porouſneſs ſeems to be a weaker effort; hollowneſs a higher 
fate of defect. 
4 'The contexture of cheeſe, under dryneſs, is looſe and 
incoheſive. If a plug be drawn, it is hard and dry to the 
touch; and crumbles under preſſure. It wants unctuouſ- 
neſs and flavour; being inſipid to the taſte, and inodorous 
to the ſmell, This deſcription of cheeſe is likewiſe liable 
to cleave in the middle. | 

« Whey-botches appear on the ſurface; and are un- 
derſtood to be cauſed by what is called ſlip-curd, namel 
curd, from which the whey has not been duly e 
"This theory, however, does not appear to me to be altoge- 

ther ſatisfactory. | a | 
© The cauſes of the other defects are important objects of 


enquiry. | 

6 The dryneſs is underſtood to be owing to ſome degree of 
acidneſs in the milk, at the time of coagulation ; and may 
originate in other circumſtances. 


more involved in 7 27 | | 

has been agitated, a ge idea has been ſuggeſted, that | 

fixed air is the latent cauſe. But I have not met with an 
reaſon tending to explain how this fixed air is let looſe ; or 


Since the doctrinie of airs 


mel: | 


The cauſe or cauſes of the other defects may be ſtil} hs 
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why it ſhould leave, invariably, a pungency of taſte and 
rankneſs of ſmelf behind it. a 

That an expanſion of air takes place is evident; but the 
efficient cauſe of this Expanſion may be difficult to explain. 
It may, however, be taken for granted, that whatever is the 
primary cauſe of the pungency and rankneſs, which follows, 
is the primary cauſe of the expanſion ; which, indeed, is 
not, in this place, the object of enquiry. For it is not the 
expanſion, but the pungency and dandeidnefs, which con- 
ſtitute the defect. 

« 'To endeavour to aſcertain the cauſe of the pungency and 
rancidneſs, I made ſome experiments with cheeſe, poſſeſſed 
of theſe qualities in a „ir degree. 

« 'The ſpecimen ſubjected to theſe experiments was of the 
porous kind. The pores or cells varying from the ſize of 
a muſtard-ſeed to that of a bean : all of them glazed within ; 
and to the naked eye, apparently varniſhed with a yellow 
reſinous ſubſtance z but, in a glaſs there appeared to be no 
coat of matter. On being ſcraped with the point of a 
needle, the inſides of the cells roſe in the fame ſnowy flakes, 
which every other part of the ſubſtance afforded : the colour 
of the looſened particles purely white; notwithſtanding in 
their conſolidated ſtate they were of a dark yellow; a wax- 
colour ; the cheeſe having to all general appearance been co- 
loured ; yet not a particle of the colouring material diſ- 
coverable. One minute bundle of refin-like matter I found 
lodged among the ſubſtance ; but none in the cells. Ihe 
ſmell fetid ; the taſte bitter. 

Experiment I. Tenth of July, 1788. Placed two pie ces 
about a cubical inch each, in ſeparate glaſſes: covered one 
of them with cold, the other with boiling water. 

« Eleventh of July. The colour of the ſurfaces of both 
of them is changed. That ſubjected to the cold water is 
become pale : that to the hot, purely white, The water, 
in both caſes, fetid. The cold water, the ſtronger- flavoured, 
and the higher-coloured ; the hot, milder and paler. On 
the top of the hot, a few ſn:all particles of oil ſwim ; on that 
of the cold ſome large ſpecks appear. 

The heat of the boiling water has ſoftened the pulp, but 
not the rind of the cheeſe, fo as to dishgure the cube, and 
fix it to the bottom of the glaſs. On pouring off the water 
and raiſing up this piece, the part which was in contact with 
the glaſs is ftill of a yellow colour, and retains its fetid 
ſmell ; while the upper ſurface is pale and in a manner 
ſcentleſs. The ſcent of the other piece is weakened ; but 
much of it {till remains. The taſte of both pieces leſſened ; 
| eſpecially that of the heated piece. 

Experiment II. Eleventh July. Covered a piece of the 
ſame ſpecimen, (an inch ſquare and about a quarter of an 
inch thick) with reCtified fpirit of wine. And put another 
| PICS (a quarter of an inch cubical) into a vial of the fame 
—_—: | | 

« Twelfth July. No apparent change of colour or con- 
texture except that the piece in the phial is ſomewhat paler 
than when it was immerged. The glazing on the inſides 
of the cells is ſtill perfect. Nevertheleſs, the ſmell is en- 
tirely gone, and the taſte rendered perfectly mild: the bit- 
teneſs loſt. * But quere, are they diſſipated, or only diſguiſed 
by the ſpirit ? | 

« Experiment, III. Twelfth July, Bruiſed ſome of the 
pulp of the ſame ſpecimen (dry and hard) with the blade of 
an ivory knife; the granules ſmall, but not evenly reduced. 
The colour, after bruiſing, nearly white, Put equal quan- 
tities of it into three ſeparate glaſſes: covering one with 
Fold water, one with boiling water, and the third with ſpirit 

wine. 

« Fourteenth July. That upon which the ſpirit was poui ed, 
underwent no evident alteration ; except that it regained 
port of its colour. This ſettled down and laid cloſe, but 
ooſe at the bottom of the glaſs. The ſmell entirely fled, 
or diſguiſed. | 

«The cold water effected no change, even of colour. 
The ſubject would not mix freely with it. Part of it ſunk ; 

irt ſwam on the ſurface, Yeſterday, not having been diſ- 
turbed, it afforded little or no ſmell; but this morning, on 
being ſtirred up, it proves as fetid as the original cheeſe. 
The crumbs, which now ſubſide, have a ſomewhat curd-like 

e. 

&© The hot water produced, immediately, a milky liquor; 
which preſently divided into curd and whey ; exactly reſem- 
bling {-alded curd, with its ſcalding liquor ſtanding upon 
it, The curd as white almoſt as 1 the water pale 
and oily. Yeſterday, the water emitted no ſmell : to-day, 


the 
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the curd which has formed itſelf into a compact maſs at the 
bottom of the glaſs, a cake of perfe& cheeſe-curd, is in a 
part of this evi- 


manner ſcentleſs and taſteleſs. 
« Thus, from the whole, and from — 

dence, it appears, that the immediate cauſe of the pungency 
and rancidneſs of h eeſe is an eſſential oil, which ſpirit of 
wine diſſolves ; and which is rendered volatile in boiling 
water. 

« The excellencies and defects of cheeſe being enumerated, 
and the probable cauſe of the principal defect pointed out, 
it will now be 3 to view the following heads ſepa- 
rately, examine til} farther into this cauſe, and endeavour 
to point out ſome probable means of mon its evil effect: 
and, at the ſame time, to endeavour, by ſcattering a few 


\ 
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ſmall degree at leaſt, from its preſent obſcurity. 
It is a fact well eſtabliſhed, that the ſeaſon has great in- 
fluence on the quality of cheeſe ; eſpecially on the defect 


mer, ſcarcely any dairy could make good cheeſe. In ſome 
dairies more than half the make was hollow ; and even in 
the beſt dairy I had an opportunity of examining, numbers 
were eyey : while in a common ſeaſon, and more 
eſpecially in a cool ſummer, the ſame dairy has ſcarcely 
a defective cheeſe. | ga 

« This corroborates the idea of an eſſential oil being the 
cauſe of the defect, It is annually proved in the practice 
of numbers, that plants in general afford a quantity of eſ- 
ſential oil, proportioned to the warmth of the ſeaſon they 
row in. It is likewiſe known, inte dairy counties, that 
cheeſes made from the graſs of autumn ſeldom or ever 
heave. At that ſeaſon the | blade-graſſes are chiefly pro- 
duced. Few flowers, or aromatic plants, mix with them. 
Beſides, the weather being generally cool, a leſs propor- 
tion of oil is probably raiſed at that ſeaſon of the year. 

- « It has been obſerved, that the beſt cheeſe is made from 
the leaſt productive ſoils : not, perhaps, fatter than cheeſe 
made from richer , more productive ſoils ; but freer from 
tho defect under notice. This is accounted for in the prin- 
ciple laid down : the unproductiveneſs of the inferior ſoils 
has been faid (without any regard to this theory) to be 
owing to their coolneſs : another ſtriking circumſtance in 
favour of the principles offered. 

« Another obſervable circumſtance, with reſpect to ſoils, is 
that of their being injured by manuring : it being a fact 
ſufficiently aſcertained, in each diſtri, that cloſe, well-fla- 
voured cheeſe cannot be made, or is with much uncertainty 
produced, from land that has been recently manured. But 
whether the manure, itſelf, be the immediate cauſe ; or whe- 
ther it only change the herbage, appears to be a moot point. 

Water is a ſubject to which no one ſeems to have paid 
the ſmalleſt attention. I have not been able to gather any 
information reſpeCting it, which is 3 everthe- 
leſs, it is probable. that much may depend upon it. It 
ſeems reaſonable that a plenty and purity of water ſhould 
be conducive to the production of good cheeſe : it is pro- 
bable that a deficiency of water may increaſe the propor- 
tion of acrimony in the milk. 

Each ſpecies of plants has its peculiar organization, 


r 


it a faculty of changing, what ever it imbibes, to its own 
ſpecihe nature; or, which to me is more probable, each 
plant is poſſeſſed of theſe two powers jointly. It is evident, 
that the qualities of mild, ſweet, bitter, acrid, and poiſonous, 
are all of them produced by different plants growing in the 
fame ſoit, 
By analyſis, their component particles are found to be 
extremely different in proportion, at leaſt. Thus one 
plant (the ſavin) yields a quantity of fluid eſſential oil more 
than equal to one ſeventh of its own weight ; while ano- 
ther (the roſe) ſeldom perhaps affords the proportion of one 
to a thouſand. Hence, on the theor offered, much, very 
e indeed, may depend on the ſpecific quality of the her- 

Age. . 
dairy-woman obſerved, that when the crazey (the crow- 
foot) is in full blow, ſhe finds her cheeſe particularly inclin- 
ed to heave, while agairy farmer of the higheſt claſs, in the 
_ ſame diſtrict, has obſerved, that when the creeping trefoil, 

white clover 8 repens) has been in full blow, and 
in particular abundance, he has heard the loudeſt complaints 
of the licentious diſpoſition of the cheeſe. 

It is not probable, that any one ſpecies of plants is the 


rays of light on the general ſubject, to relieve it, in ſome 


more immediately under notice. In 1783, a dry hot ſum- | 


which either enables it to make choice of its food, or gives 
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In North Wiltſhire, an experienced and very intelligent | . 
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ſole cauſe of the diſorder. Almoſt every cheeſe has its p#- 
culiar favour, and its different degree of acrimony. Nothing 
is more likely to give that almoſt cauſtic 1 which 
ſome cheeſes are poſſeſſed of, than the common and the bul- 
bous crowfoots : not only their flowers, buff their leaves, are 
ſingularly acrid. On the other hand, there are ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances which render it probable, that a redundancy of 
the creeping trefoil tends to aggravate the diſorder. Dry 
ſeaſons, by keeping the graſs thort, give it an opportunity 
of ſpreading. Manure is well known to encourage it ; 
ſometimes in a ſingular manner. Sheep-feeding paſture 
grounds produces a ſimilar. effect; partly owing, perhaps, 
to the blade graſſes being kept ſhort ; and in part to the 
ſoil being meliorated by a freſh manure : and it has been 
obſerved that a ſuite of cow-grounds, which have been oc- 
caſionally fed hard with ſheep, are very difficult to make 
cheeſe from: while a few ſheep among cows may, by pick- 
ing out the clover, be ſerviceable to the dairy. 

Other plants, probably, have a bad effect; and to aſcers 
tain them is an object worthy of attention. It is probable, 
however, that the miſchief is effected by ſome common ar- 
ticle-or articles of herbage ; and not by a few weeds which 
can eaſily be extirpated : nevertheleſs, it would be uſeful to 
know, not only the herbs, but the parts of them, which 
cauſe the evil. E 

e The age of herbage may likewiſe influence its effect. It 
has been generally underſtood, that cheeſe of the firſt qua- 
lity cannot be made from young leys : nothing but old turf 
being eſteemed equal to its production. I have been in- 
formed, however, that there is, or was, an inſtance, in theſe 
diſtricts, in which good cheeſe was made from freſh land; 
from land which was kept alternately in corn and graſs. In 
my own opinion, more depends on the quality of the ſub- 
ſoil, and the ſpecies of herbage, than on its age : or, in 
other words, the effect appears to me to be produced, bythe ſpo- 
cies of herbage and the temperature it feeds in. I have traced 
the roots of old turf, in different parts of this diſtrict, to two 
or three feet deep. Here the plants, notwithſtanding the 
ſubſoil may be abſorbent, probably feed in a cool ſituation, 
undiſturbed by the immediate 2 of the ſuti, and on 
ſoils thus ſituated, much may depend on the age of the her- 
bage : but it ſtrikes me that young graſs, of a proper ſpecies; 
may, upon cold land, produce good cheeſe, though it ſhould 
feed near the ſurface. This, however, by the way. 

« From the aggregate of the foregoing evidence we may 
infer, that the defects of poroſity and hollowneſs are princi- 
pally owing to the ſpecies of herbage : very much, however, 
depending on its ſtate of growth; very much on the ſeaſon; 
much on the nature of the ſubſoil; ſomething on the age of 
the ſward; and ſomething perhaps on the ſoil. I wiſh, 
however, to have it underiivol that the inference here 
drawn is not conſidered as concluſive : all that appears ts 
me is its probability. The theory of an art is ſeldom brought 
to light in a ſtate of perfection. It generally requires to 
paſs, progreſſively, the ſeveral ſtages Fiehacy, adoleſcence, 
and manhood ; riſing by flow ſteps to maturity. 

« The preſent imper fection of the art ſtands confeſſed on 
all hands in management; and, even with the joint aſſiſt- 
ance of ſcience, it may never be raiſed to perfection. Ne- 
vertheleſs, it is evidently capable of improvement, and of 
being raiſed nearer to perfection than it is at preſent. Dif- 
ferent grounds (a term which aptly comprehends herbage, 
ſoil, and ſubſoil) may require different modes of m 
ment: but ſo it is in the raiſing of corn; diſſimilar ſoils re- 
quire diflimilar treatments : yet we ſee fine crops of wheat 
growing on almoſt every ſpecies of ſoil. Coagulation ap- 
pears to be a much leſs fickle proceſs of nature than fer- 
mentation : nevertheleſs we find the art of brewing (in the 
larger breweries) is raiſed to a degree of certainty. 

& The milk, the coagulum, the coagulation, the curd, 
and the cheeſe, will each require to be feparately exa- 
mined, 
© In the milk; three things are here wanted. 

« A taſte of the quality of milk ; 

« A mode of RING I evil quality : 

„A gauge to aſcertain the exact quantity 
c That ſome milk is ſufficiently pure, to requite no cor- 
rection, is evident, from cheeſe of the firſt quality being 
made from it, genuine, as it is drawn from the cow. 

«In all human probability, however, the cauſe of the de- 
fect, more particularly under notice, is lodged in the milk; 
and a taſte to diſcover it would be valuable. ; | 

In the Vale of Berkeley, I N told, there arg dairy-wo+ 

q men 
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wen who will judge, by the ſmell of the milk, whether the 
curd to be produced from'it will, or will not, make a heav- 


ing cheeſe, | PURE Lang 
This circuniſtance is highly probable. Fot, if the heav- 
ing be cauſed by an eſſential oil, the ſmell is the eaſieſt, 
and, perhaps, the moſt certain teſt it can be brought to. The 
odour of plants (in general) lies wholly in their eſſential oils, 
Draw off this, they become ſcentleſs; the whole of their 
odour being found in the bil. The various eſſences of the 
fhops are no other than the eſſential oils of the ſeveral plants, 
whoſe names they reſpectively bear. And it appears to me 
more than probable, that were the eflavia which riſe from 
milk warm from the cow, to be concentfated ; that is, col- 
lected into a narrower compaſs, thereby encreaſing the fla- 
vor, the quality might be judged of with ſufficient cer- 
oy A ſimple apparatus might be rendered applicable 
o this purpoſe. 

4 tr of odour Nee the means of 
oing it ſufficiently away would be the great thing deſira- 
le. It is probable, that a degree of odour, a due portion 

of flavour in the milk, may be neceſſary to the production 
of well-flavored cheeſe. 

« If rancigity be the effect to be guarded * ; and if 
eſſential oil be the cauſe of rancidity ; an evident, and eaſy 
mode of putification preſents itſelf. | 

It is well known, that all eſſential oils are of a volatile 
natute. The heat of boiling water will cauſe all of them 
to quit thei? native ſubſtances, Some will quit and fly off 
with a much lower heat. In the looſe ſtate, in which they 
lie in milk, they might, no doubt, be eaſily diſſipated. 
Ventilation alone would probably go near to effect the 
deſired purpoſe. A ſmall addition of heat would, perhaps, 
render it fully adequate to the intention. By an increaſe of 
heat, the end might be obtained with a degree of certainty. 

t Two inconveniences would attend this mode of correc- 


tion. An incr-aſe of labour; and a loſs of time. But 


theory ſuggeſts another ſimple apparatus, adapted to com- 
mon uſe, and manageable by the moſt ignorant dairy-girl, 
which would render the extra labour and the loſs of time 
inconſiderable, compared with the advantage to be obtain- 
ed by the uſe of it. | 
„In this place, it will be proper to mention an aftempt, 
which has been made, in this diſtrict, to correct the milk. 
But not, from what I can learn, with' much ſucceſs. Be- 
fore I made the foregoing experiments, it ſtruck me, that 
ſome chemical preparation might be hit upon for this pur- 
e ; and that which is, perhaps, moſt likely to effect it, 
as been uſed in this inſtance : namely, the vitriolic acid : 
or, as it is commonly called, the ſpirit, or the oil of vitriol. 
„ A dairy-woman, who tried it, put about a tea-cupful 
into ſeventy or eighty gallons of milk. But ſhe found it 
interfere with the rennet, ſo as to diſturb the coming. 
That is, being a ſtrong acid, it brought on a premature coa- 
ulation. She, therefore, laid aſide the uſe of it. Never- 
eleſs ſhe, and others, who have given ita fuller trial, are 
of opinion, that it helps to keep down the cheeſe. 
«This circumſtance, it is obſervable, ſtill farther corrobo- 
rates the theory offered ; and in an intereſting manner ; as 
it is an evidence, that the bovis the immediate effect, is 
cauſed by an eſſential oil; a conſiderable portion of which 
the ſtronger acids have a power of fixing in a reſinous ſtate. 
It is, therefore, highly probable that, by a ſufficient quanti- 
ty of concentrated acid, the cauſe might be ſufficiently over- 
come. But ſuppoſing this mode of correction to be prac- 
ticable, the 4 {5 could not be recommended. 
« At preſent, the porportional quantity of curd to a given 
quantity of milk appears to be very uncertain. A dairy-wo- 
man ſeems to be under no certainty, until ſhe has, as it 


were, meaſured it in the vats. Running the milk cool| i 


is thought to leſſen the quantity of curd. The proportion 
is thought to be greater in autumn than in ſummer. Some 
cows are thought to afford more curd than others. This 
is an intereſting ſubjeQ, and requires to be ſtrictly enquir- 
ed into. 

© To come at this proportion, the firſt thing is to aſcer- 
tain the exaA quantity of milk. A rod graduated to the 

iven cowl (by an exact gallon meaſure) would give it at 
ght without the trouble, or the danger, of calculation 
being incurred. 

« Notwithſtandin the tomach of the calf is the eſtabliſh- 
ed coagulum of milk for cheeſe ; it may, or may not, be 
the beſt, which nature affords for . oagula- 
tion may be produced in a variety of ways, and the beſt 
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_ to be ſought for. Ide great object ſeems to be (g 
reduce the whey to the moſt aqueous ſtate poſſible. - Not 
only the quantity but the richneſs, and even the dietetic 

uality of the curd is, perhaps, given by the coagulum, The 


known, or not im any degree underſtood ; though, perha 
a ſubject of fome importance, in medicine, as well 8 in 2 
tal economics. bd | 

„A teſt of the ſtrength of the ebagulum uſed, and a 
maeſure to aſcertain an exact quantity, are much wanted: in 
order that a 9 quantity of milk might have a due quan- 
tity of proof coagulum aſſigned it. This, with a little in- 
duſtry, might no doubt be accompliſhed : and being once 

ed mechanical principles; neither tinte nor labour will 
be ] / It. | . 

a The thermometer is a certain guide # to the heat of 
the milk; as well as of the air, in which it is to be coa- 
gulated. Thus far we might, therefore, go, on mechanical 
principles; and regulate the time of coagulation, and the 
quality of the curd, with a degree of certainty : provived 
the quality of the air, in which the curd is generated, have 
no influence, by its action on the proceſs of coagulation, on 
the quality of the curd. £1 | 

"@] have obſerved, in one or two inſtances; that in a eloſe 
muggy air, the curd has appeared to come prematurely, 
and to be of an inferior quality. But even ſhould this, on 


ral law coagulation, its evil effect might, perhaps; 
by due attention, be guarded againſt. If any particular 
ſpecies of air ſhould be found to be conducive to good 
cheeſe; either during the coagulation, or while the manu- 
faQture is carried on; how eaſily might the required at- 
moſphere be given, either to the containing veſſel, or to the 
roam in general ! 

Ihe method of regulating the heat of the milk may 
be a thing of ſome importance, Water may, or may not, be 
proper to this purpoſe, 

« The due length of time in coagulating, requires, like- 
wiſe, to be enquired into. Perhaps a rapid coagulation, 
not only renders the curd tough; but, by giving a greater 
quantity, injures its richneſs. Hence, on a lean foil, it 
may, perhaps, require to be carried on more deliberate- 
ly, than on a rich one. It will, F am perſuaded, be found, 
on due examination, that the quality of the curd-is in great 
part | by the period of coagulation. | 

The point of maturation wants to be aſcertained, I 
know no guide to it, at preſent, which can be defined with 
ſufficient accuracy. If the curd be broken prematurely, a 
A of it may be loſt : if it remains too long before it 

broken, ſome worſe conſequence may follow. Hence, 
it appears to be only common prudence to keep the veſſel 
cloſely covered during the coagulation, that the whole may 
reach the proper ſtate of maturity at the ſame time, 

Curd may be called the ſtate of manufacture. The firſt 
ſtep towards perfection is to provide a ſuitable ma- 
terial ; the next, to manufacture it in the moſt perfect 
manner. 

« Separating the curd from the whey is a point of manage- 
ment, on which the richneſs of the cheeſe, perhaps, very 
much depends. The object to be aimed at, in this opera- 
tion, is to draw off the whey as clear, as green, as may be. 
For this reaſon, it ought not to be ſuffered to remix with 
the curd, after it has once been diſlodged from its cells: 
much leſs to have the curd broken ſmall among it ; 
thereby ſaturating it with the richer particles. An appa- 
ratus, ſufficiently manageable in common uſe, and one 
which would, probably, fave much labour and much time, 
might, I believe, be rendered equal to this intention. Should 
it ſaid, that what is loſt to the cheeſe is ſaved in the 
whey, the reply is, that the injury does not proceed from 
the quantity loſt ; but from the quality of the entire cheeſe 
being lowered, y the loſs of part of its moſt valuable par- 
ticles. If an inferior kind of cheeſe be required, the milk 
ought to be reduced, previous to the coagulation. From 
the rich ſoils of theſe diſtricts, cheeſe of a ſuperior quality 
may be made ; though the curd be impoyeriſhed in the 
* of making it. But on leaner ſoils, not a parti- 
cle of the natural richneſs of the milk ſhould, in icineſs, 
be ſuffered to eſcape among the whey. 

« Scalding the turd is an opera tion, which requires to be 
examined into. It is peculiar to this quarter of the king - 
dom. It may or may not be neceſlary to the prod uction of 
cheeſe of the firſt quality. It unavoidably carrics off a 
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theory of coagulation appears to 5 at preſent, imperſectly 


t enquiry, be found to be a real circumſtance in the gene- 
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6ortion of the richer particles of the curd. Were it not 


r this inconveniency, it is probable, that the cauſe of 
peaving might; by baking the curd ſmall, and ſcald- 
ing highly, be diffipated in this operation. Even when 
the curd is, cut into cubes; we find that high ſcalding 
has a probable good effect. Cuttitig the curd, inſtead" of 
breaking it, certainly preſerbes the richneſs, but . ode 
vent the free eſcape of the offenſive matter. Neverthe- 
leſs, in the inſtance bf practite tefefred to, it ſeems to an- 
(wer the purpoſe 93 the excellent daity- woman 
who uſes it! It has; indeed, more ingenulty in it than 
all the other dperations I have met with in the art, 

« Another circumſtance in the operation of ſcalding is 
noticeable. It ſeems to be. indiſputable, that the curd 
ſhould be ſcalded evenly. But; by the preſent method 
in uſe; the ſame cowl of curd is ſealded with various de- 

rees.of heat. Thit which the ſcalding liquor immediate- 

y falls upon, is ſubſected, perhaps, to 10 of heat; 
while that which is afterwards ſtirred up among the liquor 
has not; perhaps, more than 160%, This; and the practice 
of leaving the cowl uncovered, during the coagulation, 
may account for the otherwiſe; perhaps, inexplicable cir- 
cumſtance of one theeſe bf 4 good; and another of a 
bad quality, being made ſtom tlie ſame cowl of curd : a 
circumſtance which is mentioned with confidence in dif- 
ferent diſtricts. If the curd be ſcalded; it otight, in my 
idea; to be plunged wholly, and inſtantaneouſly, into 
the ſcalding liquor ; and not the ſcalding liquor poured 
npon the curd, in the manner in which it is at preſent. 
Some prudent dairy-women, I have obſerved, lower the 
firſt daſh of ſcalding liquor thrown in, and ſtir the curd 
up among this; ay Ie the reſt be added. This leſſens 
the evil very conſiderably, but may not altogether prevent it. 

« S$alting the curd is 4 matter entitled to attention. It 
ſtrikes me, that much; if hot the wholez of the ſaperior 
pungency, which is moſtly obſervable in the Berkely 
cheeſe, may be owing to the great quantity of ſalt uſed 
in that diſtrict : while the mildneſs of that of Wiltſhire, 
and eſpecially of the two-meal cheeſes of the Upper V ale, 
may ariſe from the comparatively ſmall quantity which 
is uſed in theſe, The quantity of ſalt uſed in the Lower 
Vale is, in the eſtabliſhed practices of the two Vales, 
twice, or perhaps, near three times as much as in the 
Upper : and although, in Wiltſhire, the quantity mixed 
with the curd be full as much as in the Vale of Ber- 
keley, that rubbed on the ſurface is very conſiderably leſs. 
This is a point of management, which experiment would 
readily determine. Something too, may reſt with the me- 
thod of ſalting. Whether the whole ſhould be rubbed on 
the ſurface ; or whether it ſhould be partly or wholly 
mixed wite the curd ; or communicated in the form of brine, 
is a ſubject worthy of enquiry. 

« CorreCting the curd by ſome chemical preparation, ſo as 
to prevent the cheeſe from riſing, may be practicable ; but 
it is probable, that although the riſing were to be prevent- 
ed, ſome part atleaſt of 8 of flavour would remain, 
after this mode oſ correction; which, in theory, is much 
leſs eligible, than that of purifying the milk, previous to 
the coagulation, 

« The ſhape of the vat is not unworthy of attention. It 
is obſervable, that cheeſes ſhrink in width, but not percep- 
tibly in thickneſs: thus, a cheeſe made in a vat fifteen 
inches and a half deep, does not, at three or four months 
old, meaſure more, perhaps, than fourteea inches in dia- 
meter ; yet retains a thickneſs equal to the full depth of 
the vat. This ſeems to be accounted for in the ſpecies of 
compreſſion to which cheeſes are ſubjected. Curd being 
a ſubſtance of a tough coheſive texture, does not, like wa- 
ter, or other liquid, preſs upward, downward, ſide way, 
every way, and equally in all directions; but, in a vat of 
the ordinary form, is preſſed much more downward, than 
it is fideway z more flatway, than it is edgeway : hence, 
in drying, the cheeſes ſhrink principally in width ; and 
hence, all cheeſes of the common form have a neceſſary 
propenlity to cleave in the middle. For the edge, or outer 
rim, having a greater quantity of ſurface for the atmoſ- 
phere to act upon, ſhrinks faſter, or attempts to ſhrink 
faſter than the central parts of the diſk; which, of 
courſe, acquire a natural propenſity to budge out, to allow 
for the contraction of the edge; while the edge acquires a 
ſimilar inclination to crack, to give the requiſite circumfe. 

rence, k If, however, a cheeſe be of a cloſe _— tex- 
ture, the powers gained, by this inequality in drying, ma 
not be ſufficient 15 cauſe either of theſe effects, 7Bul, if U 
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ſhould be broken or opened by an internal rarefaction, it 
is left at liberty to act; and, in the latter caſe, is affiſted 
by the internal expanſion. 8 ee 
« The degree of propenſity is in proportion to the dia- 
metef of the cheeſe. Therefore, in this point of view, 
broad vats are leſs eligible than narrow ones: oY "467 te 
« Thett are, however; ſome ſtrong reaſons in favour of 
the pteſent form of thin cheeſes in thels diſtricts, If they 
were made narrower and of the fame thickneſs; their num- 
ber, and, of courſe, the labour and the requiſite preſs room, 
would be greater. If their thickneſs were increaſed th 
would be more liable to riſe, and would not be ſo ſoon rea- 
dy for market, as they are at preſent: nor would they; 
pang if made narrower, be fo convenient to the dealers. 
« To the conſumer, however, the preſent form is extreme 
ly awkwatd, and the caiiſe of unneceſſary waſte, It ap- 


pears to me that, in regard to the conveniency of the con- 
ſumer, ho cheeſe ſhould be leſs than three or four inches 
thick ; nor the diameter of cheeſes of that thickneſs, more 
than ten or twelve inches. 2 N N 

« In North Wiltſhire, we find the form of vats varyin 
very much. Tbe thin and the broad thick cheeſes are ſti 
made in vats exactly of the Gloceſterſhire dimenſions; But 
almoſt every dairy has vats of various forms and ſizes ; ſo 
that ſpare curd, a thing to be ſtudiouſly avoided, is 
heard of there! __ | 

« Vatting: With teſpect to the perfect eloſeneſs ſo much 
admired in the texture or ſubſtance of cheeſe, ſomething - 
may depend on the vatting; ot rather, on the heat at 
which the curd goes into the preſs. If the common air, 
which is neceſſarily ſhut up, in greater or leſs quantity, 
with the curd, be, at the time of ſhutting up; in a ſtate of 
rarefactiofi, it will, as it cools, condenſe; and; as it were, 
aſſiſt the preſs in giving the requiſite compactneſs. Be- 
ſides, curd, like wax, is ſoftened by warmth ; becomes 
3 and may be preſſed into a cloſer, more uniform 
ubſtance, than cold curd is capable of forming. The lat- 
ter part of this poſition never ſtruck me ſo forcibly, as in 
ſeeing the actual effect of heating curd very highly, in the 
inſtance of practice I ſaw in North Wiltſhire. 

« It is not an extraordinary circumſtance for the cheeſes to 
heave in the preſs: in which caſe, it ſeems; no weight is 
able to keep them down; They ſet men's laws at defiance. 
In this caſe, it is the practice of moſt dairywomen, I be- 
lieve, to take it out; break it down ſmall ; and re-ſcald it. 
This, 1 underſtand, generally allays the commotion, ſa 
far as to prevent its riling in the preſs a ſecond time. 

The weight of the preſs may be a thing of ſome im- 
portance, in the manufacturing of cheeſe. "' ſeems to be a 
fact, ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, that net cheeſes never heave ; 
nor are found to be eyey ; but are invariably cloſe. I was 
aſſured, by an authority which I have no reaſon to doubt, 
that in Wiltſhire, where (as has been already ſaid) quanti- 
ties of net cheeſes are made for fale, it is no uncommon 
circumſtance to form, out of the ſame cowl of curd, preſ- 
ſed cheeſes which heaye, and net cheeſes which are per- 
fectly cloſe: it is farther remarked, in that obſervant diſ- 
trict, that the heavier the preſs is, the rome propenſity 
the cheeſes have to heaving; and that filling the vats too 


full has a ſimilar effect. Theſe appear to me moſt intereſt» 


ing circumſtances ; and ſuggeſt a variety of theoretic ideas; 
which, however, it might be imprudent to riſque on the 
to obſerve, that an 


preſent foundation. 

It may be unnece tal 
enquiry into the art under conſideration would be 
without ſome method of identifying the ſubjects of experi- 
ment. Some permament mark is requiſite, Numbers 
perhaps, the beſt reference. In Norfolk, I made uſe of the 
numeral c rs, cut out of plate iron. Common 
figures, of the ſame or other metal, would be ſtill more 
ſimple. Theſe lying upon the cheeſling, while in the preſs, 
ſink into the rind, and leave a laſting impreſſion. 

The after-managemeant of the cheeſe. Perhaps the 
principal improvement to be made in this ſtage of the art, is 
that of ſtriking out ſome practical method of haſtening the 
maturation of cheeſes. Wine mixed with the curd brings 
on a rapid advance of ripeneſs. In Gloceſterſhire, I had 
an opportunity of obſerving the effect of three or four glaſ- 
ſes of white wine thrown. partially among the curd, during 
the operation of vatting. In a few months, the 
which had imbibed the wine, had paſſed the point of matu- 
rity, and were haſtening down the ſtage of decay. There- 
fore, it is evident that by compoſition, a ſpecies of __ 


CHE C H E 


neſs my be rapidly brought on; and the qualities of »rth for deer, and many other animals, than the fruit of 
cheeſes thus ripened, might, no doubt, be infinit ly diver- this tree. N 
fied. And, perhaps, by other means, the curd alone] Cheſnut- trees are propagated by planting the nuts in Fe- 
might be haſtened to a more natural ſtate of ripeneſs. bruary, in beds of freſh” undunged earth. The beſt nuts 
r. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, ſays, | for ſowing, are ſuch as ate brought from Portugal and 
„ Skim-cheeſe (provincially, old-milk cheeſe) is the natu- | Spain, provided they are not kiln- dried, which is generally 
ral accompaniment of a butter dairy. In the richer parts | the I, of thoſe brought from abroad, to prevent their 
of the Vale, towards the banks of the Rye, ſome new-milk | ſprouting during their paſſage: if they cannot, therefore, 
cheeſes are made: and of a quality nearly equal to thoſe | be procured freth from the tree, it will be much better to 
of Gloceſterſhire. But on the leaner parts of it, this | uſe thoſe of the growth of England, which are full as good 
ſpecies of cheeſe is ſeldom attempted.” to ſow for timber or beauty, as any of the foreign nuts, 
* have met with nothing ſtriking in the manufacturing though their fruit is much ſmaller. The nuts ſhould be 
of ſkim-cheeſe to deferve notice; excepting what relates | preſerved in ſand, until the ſeaſon for ſowing, otherwiſe the 
to the curd- mill; an utenſil of the dairy which I never met | mice and other vermin will ſoon deſtroy them. Before 
with elſewhere, and which is new to this diſtrict. you ſet the nuts, it will be proper to put them into water, 
In making ſkim-cheeſe, the cutd is broke up in the | to try their goodneſs, which is known by their weight; 
whey ; the whey, when the curd has ſubſided, laded off; | ſuch of them as ſwim upon the ſurface of the water ſhould 
the remainder, with the curd, thrown into a coarſe ſtrain- be rejected as good for nothing; but ſuch as fink to the 
er; and having lain abroad in this (ſpread over a large] bottom, you may be ſure are . |; X 
tray, with a hole at the corner to let out the whey which] In ſetting theſe nuts, the beſt way is to make a drill with 
drains off) until quite cool, the corners and looſe part of | a hoe, about four inches deep, in which you ſhould place 
the ſtrainer are gathered together in the hand, and the curd | the nuts at about four inches diſtance, with their eye up- 
ſqueezed as ard as the hands can preſs it. The curd in| permoſt ; then draw the earth over them with a rake, 
the trainer is then put into a vat, and ſet in the preſs for a | and make a ſecond drill at about a foot diſtance from the 
few minutes to diſcharge the remaining whey more effec-| former, proceeding as before, allowing three or four rows 
tually. The whey having done running, the curd is taken in a bed, with an alley between, three feet broad, in border 
out of the preſs, and're-broke as finely as poſſible, ſalt- to clear the beds, &c, When you have finiſhed your plan- 
ed; and returned to the preſs.” tation, you mult be careful that it is not deſtroyed by mice, 
- CHEESE-LIP, a bag in which the dairy-women pre- | or other vermin : which is very often the caſe, if they are 
pare and keep their rennet for making cheeſe. See Rux- | not prevented by traps, or other means. 
NET. In April theſe nuts will appear above ground ; you muſt, 
CHEESE-PRESS, a preſs ufed in dairies for ſqueezing | therefore, obſerve to keep them clear from weeds, eſpecially 
the whey out of the cheeſe. We have given a drawing of | while ung. in theſe beds they may remain tor two years, 
the common cheeſe-preſs, on Plate VI. fig. 1. where A B | when you ſhould remove them into a nurfery at a wider 
is the preſs, C E, and F G, are levers moveable about the | diſtance. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe trees, is 
points D, E, F, G, by applying the hand at C; S is the | either in October, or the latter end of February; but 
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*ſtone or weight; and H the cheeſe to be preſſed. October ſhould be preferred. The diſtance theſe trees 
CHEESE-RENNET. See YELLow Lanits Bep- | ſhould have in the nurſery, is three feet row from row, 
STRAW. * and one foot in the rows. If theſe trees have a dowaright 


CHERRY-WINE, a very cooling and pleaſant drink, tap- root, it ſhould be cut off, eſpecially if they are intend- 
made from the juice of cherries, properly fermented. The | ed to be removed again ; this will occaſion their putting 
chief care — in making it, is to let the cherries hang out lateral roots, and render them leſs ſubject to miſcarry 
upon the trees till they are thoroughly ripe, by which | when they are removed for good. 
means their juice, which they * in great abundance, | The time generally allowed them in the nurſery is three 
will be the better perfected and enriched by the ſun; to | or four years, according to their growth; but the younger 
gather them in dry weather; preſs out their juice, and add | they are tranſplanted, the better they will ſucceed. Young 
a quantity of ſugar proportioned to the ſtrength you deſire || trees of this ſort are very apt to have crooked ſtems : but 
| in the wine; for the more ſugar there is added to the na- when they are tr-nſplanted out, and have room to grow, 
1 tural juice of the cherries, the ſtronger and richer the wine they will, as they increaſe in bulk, grow. more upright, 
will prove, when of a proper age. When this is done, and their ſtems will become ſtraight, | 
the whole muſt be regularly fermented, according to the] After they have remained three or four years in the nur- 
method'laid down under the article fermentation. 8. Fer. | fery, they will be fit for tranſplanting where they are to re- 
MENTATION. | main: for the younger they are planted out the better they 
CHEST, the breaſt, of that part of an animal's body will ſucceed. But if they are propagated for timber, it is 
which contains the heart, lungs, &c. by much the better method to ſow them in furrows, and 
CHEST-FOUNDER, a Kemper incident to horſes, | let them remain unmoved : for theſe trees ate apt to have a 
and occaſioned by an improper: treatment of an inflamma- | downright tap-root, which, being hurt by tranſplanting, 
tion between-the-ribs. - For if the inflammation be not diſ- | often checks their upright growth, and cauſes them to 
perſed in time, and the viſcid blood and juices ſo attenuated | ſhoot out into lateral branches. | 
by internal medicines, -that a free circulation is obtained, | If you delign a large plantation of theſe trees for timber, 
ſuch a ſtiffneſs and 2 will remain on thoſe parts as after having two or three times ploughed the ground, the 
will not eaſily be removed; and this ſtiffneſs is generally | better to deſtroy the roots of weeds, you ſhould make 
called cheſt-founder.. your furrows about fix feet diſtance from one another; in 
The ſigns of this inflammation, are a ſtiffneſs of the | which you ſhould lay the nuts about ten inches apart, cover- 
body, ſhoulders, and*fore-legs; attended ſometimes with | ing them with earth about two inches deep; and when 
a ſhort dry.cough, &c. a ſhrinking when handled in thoſe | they come up, you mult caretully clear them from weeds. 
8. | The diſtance allowed between each row is for the uſe of 
Bleeding, ſoft pectorals, attenuants, and gentle purges, | the horſe-hocing plough, which will diſpatch a great deal 
are the internal remedies : and externally, the parts affected | of this work in a ſhort time; but it ſhould be performed 
may be bathed with equal parts of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, | with great care, ſo as not to injure the young plants; 
— ointment of marſhmallows, or oil of chamomile. therefore the middle of the ſpaces only ſhould be cleaned 
Thefe outward inflammations frequently fall into the in- | with this inſtrument, and a hand- hoe uſed to clean becween 
ſide of the fore-leg, and ſometimes near the ſhoulder ; | the plants in the rows, and alſo on each fide, where it 
forming abſcefles there, which terminate the diſorder, | will be unſafe for the plough to be drawn; and in hand- 
Bartlet*s Farriery, þ 57. hoeing great care muſt be taken not to cut the tender rind 
CHESNUT-T EE, the name of a tree, which well | of the plant. But for the two firſt years after ſowing, it 
deſerves the planter*s care, affording excellent timber, and | will be adviſable to dig the ground each winter; becauſe 
a very agreeable ſhade. It will grow to a very great ſize, | the plants will be too ſmall to admit the hoeing-plough, and 
and ſpread ies branches finely on every fide where it has | in ſummer to hand-hoe the ground, | 
room, When theſe have remained three or four years, you will, 
The leaves are large, and of a lucid green, and conti- if the nuts have ſucceeded well, have many of theſe trees 
nue late in the autumn; nor are they ſo fable to be eaten | to remove; which ſhould be done at the ſeaſons before 
by inſets, as thoſe of the oak; nor is there any better | directed, leaving the trees at about three feet diſtance in 
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Whole land was ſown, 
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at which diſtance they may remain for three or 

2 more, when you mould remove every other 
tree, to make room for the remaining, which will reduce 
the ole plantation to ſix feet ſquare; which will be 
ſuKcient for them, till they are large enough for poles, 
when you may fell every other tree, within a foot of the 
ounk in order to make ſtools for poles, which, in eight 
or ten years time, will be ſtrong enough for making hoops, 
hop-poles, &c. for which purpoſes they are preferable to 
moſt other trees; ſo that every tenth year here will be a 
freſh crop, which will pay the rent of the land, and all 
other incidental charges, and, at the ſame time, a full crop 
of growing timber left upon the groun c. 

Cheſaut-trees were formerly much cultivated in Eng- 
land, and doubtleſs produced good profit to the owners; 
for the wood of this tree 1s equal in value to the beſt oak, 
and, for many purpoſes, far better : particularly for mak- 
ing veſſels to hold all kinds of liquor, it having the proper- 
ty, when once thoroughly ſeaſoned, of maintaining its bulk 
conſtantly ; and is not, like other timber, apt to ſhrink 
or ſwell; and hence all the Jar e caſks, tuns, &c. for 
wines in Italy, are made of this timber, as being preferred 
by the inhabitants to any other timber whatſoever, It is 
allo very valuable for pipes to convey water under ground, 
as enduring longer than the elm, or = other wood. In 
Italy it is planted for coppice-wood, and is much cultivat- 
ed in ſtools, to make ſtakes for ſupporting their vines, as 
it will endure ſeven years, which is near double the time 
any other ſtakes will do. Miller's Gard. Dig. 

CHEWING BALLS, the name of a medicine adapted 
to reſtore a loſt appetite, an infirmity which horſes are of- 
ten ſubject to, proceeding from a ſalt humour, and a bitter 
phlegm, which obſtructs the paſſage of the throat, and 
makes them loath their food. | 

Theſe balls are made in the following manner: Take a 
pound of aſſa-fœtida, as much liver of antimony ; half a 
pound of the wood of bay-tree ; an equal quantity of ju- 
niper-wood ; and two ounces of pellitory of Spain i pound 
all theſe ingredients apart into a groſs powder, in order to 
which the woods muſt be previouſly well dried. Then 
put them all together into a mortar, and incorporate them 
with a ſufficient quantity of 1 verjuice, well clarified, 
pouring it in by degrees, till the whole is reduced to an 
uniform maſs. Make the whole into balls of an ounce and 


a half each, and dry them in the ſun, Wrap one of theſe 


balls in a linen-cloth, and faſtening a thread thereto, make 
the horſe chew it for two hours in the morning, and he 
will eat as ſoon as you take off the bridle ; do the ſame at 
night, and continue this method till the horſe recovers 
his appetite, When one ball is conſumed, put in another. 

Theſe balls may be uſed on the road, as you travel, be- 
ing faſtened to the bit of the bridle, 

CHICKLING-vetch, called by gardeners, the com- 
mon everlaſting pea, and by C. Bauhine, lathyrus latifoltis, 
a perennial plant growing naturally in many parts of Eng- 
land. b g 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum recommends this plant as well deſerving cultivation 
for the food of cattle, as the root, which will grow in al- 
moſt every ſoil, yields every year a great burden of excel- 
lent provender. | 

& I ſowed, ſays this gentleman, three years ago, a rood 
of land, light, and but poor in quality, with this ſeed : the 
work was done early in the ſpring, the land being prepar- 
ed as for barley. 

] ſowed it not in the broad-caſt way, as I ſhould have 
found it much more difficult to keep down the weeds ; 
but I cauſed a ſlight furrow to be drawn the length of the 
land, with a light plough : and when the ſeed was thinly 
ſprinkled, or rather dropped into this, another was drawn 
at a foot diſtance, in which the ſeed was dropped in the 

e manner. 

“An interval, or fallow ſpace, was then left at leaſt two 
feet wide: and then two more rows of the vetches, till the 
I muſt obſerve, that I covered 
the ſeed by means of a light harrow with woodea tines, 
drawn backward and forward acroſs the land. 

« When the plants came up, I had them well hoed to 
clear the *. of weeds; and when they grew a little | 
ſtrong, they were ſet out with the hoe to about a foot diſ- 
ug * the rows, that they might have room to ſpread and 

ranch. 

« The firſt year they yielded no great quantity of fod-. 
der, but they have ſince made me ample amends, 


CHU 


e The ſecond ſpring they ca e up vey firong and vi- 
; turned a couple 
of horſes in to feed, they were very fond of it, eating it 


very greedily, though they were taken out of a good na- 


© The laſt ſummer the land was almoſt entirely cover- 
ed, and it yielded a great deal of ſeed indeed ; for experi- 
ment ſake, I cauſed a few roods to be mowed juſt before 
it 24 he bag and it made good hay, ſweet, and without be- 
ing ſticky, | 

« I therefore think, from my little experience in the mat- 
ter, I have ſome foundation for recommending this plant to 
the notice of the public. I could wiſh, indeed, I had been 
more accurate in my experiment; but what is paſt can- 
not be recalled ; and ſome other perſon may, perl:aps, here- 
_ give the public more uſeful information on this 

ead.“ 

CHICKWEED, called by botaniſts cucubalus, flowers 
eatly in the ſpring, and, if it be ſuffered to grow, ſeveral 
times in the courſe of the year. The way to deſtroy it, is 
therefore to pluck it up from time to time, before it can 
ſhed its ſeed, 

The berry-bearing ſort, which grows with ſm6oth erect 
ſtalks, globular empalements, and ſtamina longer than the 
petals, is the wild lychnis, or white behen of the ſhops, 
This is a very tambling weed, natural to moſt parts of Eng- 
land, and is frequently called ſpatling poppy. Its roots are 
perennial, and ſtrike ſo deep into the earth, that they are 
not eaſily deſtroyed by the plough ; for which reaſon, 
bunches of this plant are too common among corn, in land 
which has not been perfectly well tilled. Summer fallows, 
and carefully harrowing out every part of the roots, which 
ſhould then be burnt, will here prove the belt and moſt ef- 
fectual remedy. | 

CHICKWEED is alſo the name of an annual weed, called 
by botaniſts a//ine. This weed; though it periſhes every 
year, will ſoon become very — — if ſuffered to 
ſtand till it ſheds its ſeeds, which Mr. Liſle thinks it will 
do ſeveral times in the year ; for he obſerved, on the 23d 
of October, a great deal of this weed, the branches of 
which carried many buds of bloſſoms, many flowers full 
blown, and many pods with white ſeeds almoſt ripe : ſo 
that its increaſe may be the leſs guarded againſt by any ſort 
of huſbandry in the common way. The repeated horſe- 
hoeings in the new huſbandry mult here be of ſingular ad- 
vantage ; and, at all events, particular care ſhould be taken 
to prevent the ſeeding of this plant upon dung -hiils, where 
it is too often ſuffered to grow unnoticed and undiſturbed: 
for its ſeeds ſcattered there, and intermixed with the dung, 
will ſoon give birth to a multitude of weeds in the lan 
upon which it is ſpread ; unleſs it be kept, as indeed al 
dung uſed for manure ought to be, till it is thoroughly rot- 
ted, and the ſeeds have loſt their vegetative power. 

CHICORUM IN TIBUS. See Succoxy. 

To CHISS UM, to put forth roots, to grow. 

To CHITT, to ſprut out, to grow. 

CHITTED, ſprouted, ſhot out, grown. 

CHIZZLE, bran, the huſky parts of ground work, 

CHOCCY, the ſame with chalky, reſembling chalk; 
mixed with chalk; or of the nature of chalk, : 

CHOLIC. See Gripes. 8 

CHURN, the name of the veſſel in which the cream is 
coagulated by agitation. 177 

There are two ſorts of churns, one called the common 
or Dutch churn, the other the barrel churn. | 

The common churn is repreſented on Plate VI. fig, 
2, 3. where fig. 2. is the arbor or ſtaff ; and fig. 3. the 
body of the churn. The lower end of the ſtaff is placed 
in the body of the churn, and being raiſed with a pretty 
quick motion by the hand on the upper part of the ſtaff; 
the cream in the body is agitated; and by that means coa- 
gulated into butter. 1 

Fig. 4, 5» 6, 7, repreſents the ſeveral parts of the bar- 
rel-churn. | - 

Fig. 4. is the arbor of the barrel-churn. Fig. 5. its 
bung, or cover. Fig. 6. the body of the churn; and hg. 
7. the ſtand on which it is placed. The arbor cannot be 
taken out of the body of the barrel-churn; without the help 
of the cooper; but is here repreſented by itſelf, to ſhew 
the manner in which it is made. In fig. 6. the churn is 
repreſented with the arbor on it, but not placed on its 
ſtand, in order to ſhew the latter. When the utenſil is to 
be uſed, the churn is placed upon its ſtand, the cream 


| poured into it through the r and the hole cloſed 
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with its bung. The arbor is then turned round pretty faſt,| 
by which the four leaves of the arbor agitate the creain, 
and coagulate it into butter, See the articles Dairy and 
BuTT#eR. 

CIBOULLES, a fort of ſmall onions, propagated only 
by ſeeds, which, if ſown in March, will be ripe in Auguft ; 
and theſe are reckoned the beſt for 3 but they may 
be ſown in almoſt every ſeaſon. They differ from the 
onions, of which they are probably a degeneracy, in that 
they do not form bulbs at their roots, but ſhoot out ſeveral 
upright blades, and thoſe which produce the greateſt num- 
ber of theſe, are reckoned the beſt. 

Their culture is the ſame. with that of onions, like which 
they muſt be thinned, and well weeded. They will increaſe 
greatly, even in very dry ſummers, if they have been tranſ- 
planted into beds of goodearth, and thofe beds are kept well 
watered, The reddeſt, hardeſt, and mildeſt, are the moſt 
eſteemed. | 

CIDER, er Cyprtr. See the article CVDER. 

CLASPERS, the threads or tendrils of creeping plants, 

CLAVER, a word uſed in ſome counties of England 
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CLAW, the foot of a beaſt or bird, armed with ſharp 
nails. 

CLAY, an unctuous and tenacious earth, juſtly account- 
ed the ſtiffeſt of all ſoils. 

Clays are of different ſorts, and of as different colours. 
One kind of them is fo obſtinate, that ſcarce any thing 
will ſubdue it; and another fo hungry, as not to be ſatiat- 
ed without uncommon pains, becauſe it abſorbs whatever 
is applied, and turns it to as bad a clay as itſelf. Some 
clays are fatter than others, ſome more flippery ; all cf 
them tenacious of water on the ſurface, where it ſtagnates 
and chills the plants, without penetrating the ſoil ; and in 
dry ſeaſons they harden with the ſun and wind, are very 
barren, and extremely untractable. The cloſeneſs of clay 
hinders plants from extending their roots to ſearch for their 
neceſſary food, and prevents the entrance of water, which 
would help to convey it to them. 

The more unctuous and fat clay frequently lies upon the 
other, and has often a bed of chalk beneath it : but neither 
is worth any thing till looſened, and fitted to admit the in- 
fluence of the ſun, air, froſt, &c. The blue, white, and 
red clay, if ſtrong, are all unkind : the ſtony and looſer ſort 
is ſometimes tolerable ; and the light brick earth does very 
well with moſt fruit-trees. 

Clay, in general, of whatever kind it be, is of all earths 
the very worſt for vegetation : yet even this, as well as any 
other untoward ſoil, may, with induſtry and proper correc- 
tives, be made to produce roots and plants which require 
the lighteſt and holloweſt mould. 

Among all the manures for clay, ſea- ſand claims the 
preference, founded upon experience, as beſt ſuited to break 
its too great coheſion. Dr. Cox has given us a very ac- 
curate account of the ſea - ſand uſed by the farmers of Corn- 
wall, by which the lands are greatly benefited, and their 
crops largely increaſed. Doubtleſs the huſbandmen of other 
parts of the kingdom, whoſe lands lie within'a moderate 
diſtance of the ſea, might find the ſame advantage from 
uſing the ſame manure, which many of them are too apt to 
overlook. 


ſmall is reckoned beſt for the tenant who takes to till: ge 
only for four years ; becauſe it works ſooneſt, and yields 
the moſt ſpeedy return, The larger grain is thought to 
be more profitable for the landlord, becauſe it abides 
longer in the ground, and makes the paſture afterwards 
the richer. 2 A. | 

«In Falmouth Haven, near St. Mawe's Caſtle, there is 
a ſort of ſand, or rather coralline, that lies about a foot 
under the ooze ; which ooze 11 removed, and the bed 
opened, this ſand is taken up by a dredge, and is uſed about 
Truro, Probus, &c. $544 

« Weſt of the mount, in Portcuthnoe-cove, is a large 
ſhelly ſand. In White-ſand Bay, and about St. Ives, it is 
very white and ſmall, | 

“ About Minver, Perinſand, and Lelant, the ſands are 
frequently blown up by the wind, and cover abundance of 
good land. Some houſes and even churches have been 
buried in it; nor has any method hitherto diſcovered been 
able to prevent its devaſtation. | 

« Ct all theſe ſands, the beſt are accounted, as to colour, 
firſt the reddiſh, next the blue, then the white. As to 
kinds, the moſt ſhelly, and the coralline, are the beſt, eſpe- 
cially if it be taken up from under. the ſalt water, either by 
dtedges, or being left almoſt dry by the ebbing of the tide, 
The blown fand is accounted of no uſe : and, in general, 
if ſand be only well drained of falt-water, ſo that it can be 
conveniently carried, it is better than that which has lain 
long drying in the ſun and wind, which takes off much of 
its virtue, | 

« Theſe uſeful ſands are carried by lighters as far up into 
the country as the tides will ſerve for that purpoſe, and 
there they are caſt on ſhore, From thence they are fetch - 
ed, in ſotme places, by wheel-carriages ; but in moſt, by 
reaſon of the billineſs, narrowneſs, and badneſs of the ways, 
on horſeback ; one horle carrying about thirteen or four- 
teen gallons. One man drives ſeven or eight of theſe 
horſes, tailed together, to the diſtance of nine or ten miles 
from the ſand- place; and each horſe- load comes to about 
eight-pence or nine-pence, in ſome places; though not ſa 
much in others: for where it is dredged out of the ſea, it 
coſts but twelve or thirteen N the lighter, contain- 
ing fix ſcore horſe- loads, at the landing-quay, or ſand- 
place; and where it is loaded from the dry-beach, after 
the ebb, it is not above four ſhillings the lighter, excluſive 
of the land- carriage, which is computed at about thirty- 
two thouſand pounds a year, in tne whole of that country. 

« When this ſand is brought home, it is ſpread on the 

round intended for wheat ; or uſually in the firſt crop of 
| ny whatever be the grain. For after four crops, the 
Corniſh farmers 8 leave their land to paſture for 
fix or ſeven years, before they till it again: and indeed the 
graſs is ſo good, -immediately after tillage, that they com- 
mo:ly mow it the firſt year, and which they call mowing 
of gratten. 

« The Corniſh acre contains eight-ſcore yards, of 
eighteen feet to the yard, On one of theſe acres, if 
near the ſand-place, good huſbandmen beſtow three hun- 
dred ſacks, or horſe-loads : if within the reach of three 
turns a-day, two hundred: if within two turns, one 
hundred and fiſty : where only one turn can be made, 
eighty or an hundred; and fo in proportion at greater diſ- 


“ The ſea-ſand made uſe of in the agriculture of Corn- 


wall,“ ſays that ingenious gentleman, lies commonly at 
or near the ſhore, To diſtinguiſh it from what is uſele 


els, 
it is proper to obſerve, that this ſand is formed by the 
grating of ſtones, ſhells, &c. rolled and tumbled over by 
the waſh of the ſea. If the matter be ſhelfy, as it is call- 
ed, that is, the particles formed by the rubbing of ſtones 
only, it is of ſmall value: but if it be tolerably ſhelly, it is 
the thing deſired. Of this ſhelfy ſand there are three co- 
lours. About Plymouth, and the ſouthern coaſt, it is blue- 
iſh, or grey, like aſhes, which I conceive to be from the 
breaking of muſcles chiefly, and oyſter-ſhells mixed with 
it. Weſtward, near the Land's-end, the ſand is very white, 
and in Scilly glittering. This I think comes from the 
mouldering of moor-ſtones, or a kind of free-ſtone, min- 
gled with the white ſhells of the ſcallop-fiſh. On the 
north-ſea about Padſtow, and eaſtward of Lundy, the ſand 
is rich, of a reddiſh-brown colour tinged with yellow, 
and conſiſts chiefly of the broken ſhells of cockles ; 
which I gueſs to be of that colour there, from the waſh 
of the Severn, which falls very dirty into the Severn-ſea, 

e Beſides theſe differences in the colour of the ſand, 
there is alſo another in the bigneſs of the grain, The 
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tances, even to twenty or thirty ſacks on an acre rather 
than none, 

« The effect generally is, that where much fand is 
uſed, the ſeed is as much as the ſtraw little. Land thus 
manured has produced barley, of which the ear has been 
as long as the ſtalk it grew on. But where leſs jand is 
uſed, there is but little, and that little hungry grain.“ 
Phil. Tranſadt. Ne 113. | 

Where this excellent manure is found, it is taken up by 
a large bag of the ſtrongeſt canvas, to the mouth of which 
is fixed an iron hoop, or frame, to keep it open, and fink 
it to the bottom of the ſea, that it may take up the ſand 
and coral, as it is dragged along by the bargemen. The 
Rev. Mr. Borlace ſays, that a barge-load, which is uſually 
delivered for ten ſhillings, or leſs, if near the place of 
dredging, will dreſs an acre, provided the land be tolerably 

ood. | 
: Large quantities of this ſhelly ſand lie neglected on moſt 
of the coaſts of England. he benefits arifing from it, 
particularly when laid on clayey 3 are indeed ſome- 
what flow, but they are very laſting. The improvement 
is not the firſt or ſecond year; becauſe this manure conſiſts 


of hard bodies, ſuch as the ſand itſelf, ſhells, fragments Ky 
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coral, and other calcareous ſubſtances, which require time 
to diffolve them, and which afterwards enrich the land for 
many years. The beſt is that which is mixed with coral, 
and Fer: hard ſubſtances of that kind. It gives the heat 
of lime, and the fatneſs of oil, to the land it is laid upon. 
Being more ſolid than ſhells, it contains a greater 3 
of fermenting particles in an equal bulk; nor does it diſ- 
ſolve into the ground ſo ſoon as ſhells, but decaying more 
radually, continues longer to impart its warmth to the 
uices of the earth. | | 

Similar to this is the practice in Ireland, in that part of 
the bay of Londonderry, called Loughfoil, towards the 
eaſtern ſide of which lie ſeveral banks, about the level of 
low water. They are formed of the ſhells of ſeveral forts 
of ſea-fiſh, particularly periwinkles, cockles, limpets, &c, 
The country people go thither with boats, and take loads 
of theſe ſhells, which they leave in heaps on the ſhore, till 
they are well drained, and thereby rendered lighter for far- 
ther carriage. They then carry them in boats as far as the 
river will allow, and afterwards in ſacks on horſes, ſix, 
ſeven, or more miles up in the country. They allow ſome- 
times forty, but more commonly eighty barrels to an acre. 
'Theſe ſhells agree with boggy, heathy, clayey, wet, or ſtiff 
land, but not with ſandy. They ſeem to give the land a 
ſort of ferment, as yeaſt does to bread, opening and looſen- 
ing the clods, and by that means making way for the roots 
to penetrate, and the moiſture to enter into the fibres. of 
the roots, This manure continues ſo long, that the arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, from whom this was communicated to 
the Royal Society, could not find any perſon able to deter- 
mine the time of its duration, : 

The reaſon of its long continuance ſeems to be, that 
the ſhells melt- every year a little, till they are all ſpent, 
which requires a conſiderable time; whereas lime, &c. 
operates, in a manner, at once; But it is to be obſerved, 
that, in ſix or ſeven years, the ground becomes fo mellow, 
that the corn which grows on it cannot ſupport itſelf, and 
the land itſelf muſt be ſuffered to lie a year or two, that 
the ferment may be a little quieted, and the clods harden ; 
after which it will bear as long again, and continue ſo to 
do, with the like intermiſſion, for tweaty or thirty years. 

The good and 1 effects of ſhelly ſand, for the im- 

rovement of clay, afford a ſtrong preſumption that there 
is an acid in the clay, which the Thells abſorb or correct : 
for when that acid is removed, the clay becomes more eaſi- 
ly foluble, or miſcible with water, or, as the farmers term 
it, is rendered mellow, This is contrary to the opinion of 
a very ingenious gentleman, Dr. Home, who becauſe he 
could not ſeparate an acid from clay, concluded that there 
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ſand; as it is commonly called; taken from the bottom̃ of 
rivers, the ſides of high-ways, or the ſea; adviſes laying 
even the former on heavy ſoils, eſpecially if it happens td 
be mixed, as it ſometimes is, with rotted vegetables or ani 
mal ſubſtances i to which he adds, that its efficacy will be 
increaſed by the addition of ſand of a ſharper nature, abour 
a load of which laſt, if uſed alone, ſhould be ſpread upon 
every rood of 40 ſtiff land i for a ſufficient quantity of 
it muſt be allowed, or elſe the clay will ſoon overcome it. 


| Complete Body of Huſbandry, p. 84. 


„% The ole of ſand, ſays Mr. Miller, is to make the 
clayey earth fertile, and fit to feed vegetables, &c. ſor 
earth alone is apt to coaleſce, and gather into a hard co- 
herent maſs, as is apparent in clay; and earth thus lued, 
as it were, together, is no way diſpoſed to l ve- 
getables : but if the ſand, &c. that is, hard cryſtals, which 
are not diſſolvable in water, and {till retain their figure; 
be intermixed with ſuch earth, they will keep its pores 
open, and the ſoil looſe and incompact, by which means 
the juices will circulate, and plants are nouriſhed there- 
by. By means of ſand, the earth is rendered, in a 
manner, organical ; pores and interſtices being thereby 
maintained, ſomewhat analogous to veſſels, by which the 
juices may be conveyed, prepared, digeſted, circulated, and 
at length excerned, and thrown off into the roots of plants.“ 
Miller's Gard. Did. | 

Small gretty gravel operates in nearly the ſame manner, 
as an opener of the earth, and is ſtrongly recommended by 
Mr. Evelyn, Mr. Worlidge, Mr. Bradley, and Mr. King. 
Good crops have been produced by very ſtiff and four land, 
after it has been manured with gravel, which, to fit it for 
this purpoſe, ſhould be ſkreened, or ſifted, ſo as to leave 
among it as few ſtones as poſſible, 

Shell-marle, or any marle, which makes a ſtrong effer- 
veſcence when an acid is dropped upon it, is a particular- 
ly good manure for oy z becauſe diſſolving eaſily in water, 
it gives a ſufliciently free paſſage tv this fluid, by which 
means the clay is kept dry even in winter: and if the 
ſoil be of a cold ſour nature, the abſorbent quality of the 
marle deſtroys that mineral acid, and keeps the ground 


| warm, 


The foflile-ſhells which has been found in ſome coun- 
tries at a great diſtance from the ſea, are a good manure, 
if they ſtill retain their quality of ſhells : but beſides their 
being generally petrified; they never are fo ſerviceable as 
thoſe which are taken from the ſea-ſhore, N 

All animal and vegetable ſubſtances are likewiſe proper 
manures for clay. See the article MANURE: 

The alkaline quality of the aſhes of all vegetables, and 


was.none in it. That the firſt object in the improvement 
of clay is the deſtroying of this acid, is pretty evident from 
the qualities of all the ſubſtances uſeful for this purpoſe ; 
every one of them being of the caicareous kind. The tena- 
city of clay does not ſeem to be owing to the ſmallneſs and 
unctuous 161383 of its particles; for in this ſome marles 
exceed it, and yet are perfectly and eaſily ſoluble in water, 


probably becauſe they are of a calcareous nature: and if 
clay be rendered in ſome 7 calcareous, by the addition 
of alkaline or calcareous ſuſtances, ſo long as it continues 


in that ſtate, it is ſaid to be mellow; that is, it is ſoluble 


like marle, and continues fit for the production of plants, 
till the acid in the air either neutralizes the alkali, or fo far 
impregnates the calcareous ſubſtances, that they can no lon- 
ger attract the acid. If this be fact, as it ſeems to be, com- 
mon ſand can be of little uſe ; becauſe the clay will cling 
as cloſe to a ſtone, or grain of ſand, as it would to part 
of itſelf, if the ſtone, or ſand does not ſo far change the 
body of the clay, as to take off its tenacity ; and there- 
fore Dr. Cox ſeems to be very right in ſaying, that the ſand 
which is formed by the grating of ſtones only, is of little 
uſe as a manure. However, as ſome eminent writers on this 
ſubject ſtrongly recommended ſand in general, though they 
all agree in giving the preference to ſea- ſand, it may not 
be amiſs to hear what they have ſaid on the ſubject, 

Columella, ſpeaking in general terms, ſays, that his uncle 
uſed to carry ſand on clay, and, on the contrary, bring clay 
on ſandy grounds, with good ſucceſs. 

Mr, Worlidge fays, that the beſt ſand for fertility is 
that which is waſhed from hills or other ſandy places 
by the violence of rain; and that ſands which are dry 
have little fertility in them. Syſtema Agriculture, p. 67. 

Mr. Bradley, after dividing ſand into two general 
ſorts, as Dr. Liſter does, viz. the ſoft, round grained ſand, 
ſuch as is found in bogs and hills ; and the | or rag- 
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the calcareous quality of coal- aſhes, render them ſingularly 
beneficial to ſtiff and ſour land, for which purpoſe they are 
ſucceſsfully uſed in the neighbourhood of ſome great cities 
where coal is burnt for fuel. They open clayey grounds, 
and correct their bad qualities. The gardeners and farmers 
about London know their value, and make a very profita- 
ble uſe of them, particularly to bring into order thoſe 
grounds which have been dug for brick-earth. After ſpread- 
ing theſe aſhes upon the clay-bottom, they either ſow horſe- 
beans, or ſet the early Spanilh, or, ſometimes, the Windſor- 


bean, in thoſe ſpots ; or elſe they lay ſuch lands down with 
rye-graſs, which generally ſucceeds very well. Mr. Brad- 
ley, blaming the people of Staffordſhire, and the coun- 
ties adjoining, where there are coal-pits, for not im- 
proving their many heavy grounds around thoſe pits, by. 
manuring them with coal-aſhes, which might eafily be 
burned out of the 'waſte-coal, ſays, „That wherever 
there are plenty of coal-pits, there can be no want of 
good profitable land.“ On the fame principle, we may ac- 
count for the effects of the calcination of earth, commonly 
called, burn-baking, or Devonthiring. See the article 
BURN-BAKING. | 

Lime, as it is generally uſed, is not found to be of fo 
great ſervice in the improvement of clay, as a long eſta- 
bliſhed practice might give room to think, or its qualities 
reaſon to expect; becauſe its particles are ſo extremely 
ſmall, that when ſeparated, or mixed with the clay, the 
ſoon become part of its body, and, being ſo much vided, 
are ſpeedily ſaturated by the acid, either in the clay, or in 
the air: the belt method tacrefore, of uſing lime as a ma- 
nure for clay is, to ſpread the lime-ſtone unburnt; in which 
original ſtate acids efferveſce ſtrongly with it, and therefore 
it will be likely moſt effectually to mellow the clay. It is 
likewiſe, in this its natural ſtate, attended with the farther 


advantage of ſaving the expence of burning, and becomes a 
| very 
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very laſting, manure ; nay, probably a perpetual one, if the 
ſtones are broke into ſmall pieces, which is the proper me- 
thod of uſing it; as is practiſed at Horneton in Oxfordſhire, 
where they manure their land with a ſort of ſtone, common 
in thoſe parts ; and about Devonſhire, where a kind of red 
rock, very tender, and eaſily broken into fand, is found to 
be of extraordinary ſervice to clay, or other Tiff ſoils : for 
any ſoft ſtone, broken ſmall, will be of advantage to cold 
lands, if laid upon them. We find by Pliny, that lime was 
uſed as a manure by the antient Britons, whoſe lands were 
thereby rendered extremely fertile. | 

Mr. Evelyn adviſes uſing lime a little lacked for cold 
wet grounds, and {tiff clays z and obſerves, that it is apt to 
over-heat dry foils, 

Chalk operates in nearly the fame manner as lime: but, 
as Mr. Liſle juſtly remarks, it if be laid on clay, it will in 
time be loſt, and the ground wilt return again to its former 
condition of clay; as we have already mentioned under the 
article chalk. See CHALK. 

Soft pure clay contains a large proportion of very fine 
particles, more perhaps than any ſoil uſually cultivated by 
farmers, as may be diſcovered by diſſolving them in water, 
and after being well mixed, ſuffering them to fubſide, 
which they do in a longer or ſhorter time, in proportion to 
the finenefs of their parts. In making this experiment it 
is found, that the finer parts of — remain ſuſpended in 
the water for many days, being nearly of the ſame ſpecific 
gravity as the water, Whea they are ſubſided, and the 
water ſuffered to evaporate, the clayey particles unite again, 
and cohere as ſtrongly as before. his ſtrong coheſion 
of the parts of clay, is the cauſe that the roots of ſtrong 
plants penetrate the clayey foils with difficulty, and that 
weak roots cannot penetrate ſuch ſoils at all. Horſe-beans 
for example, which have ſtrong roots do, with ſome aſſiſt- 
ance of manures, make their way into ſtrong clays, while 
the weak rooting carrot is entirely ſhut out, and ſtarves in 
the ſoil that furniſhes abundance of nouriſhment to beans. 
Clay planted with weak rooting plants appears to be a 
barren earth; but when clay is opened, and impregnated 
by the influences of the atmoſphere, it becomes a rich paſ- 
ture for plants: ſo that it may be ſaid that land is more or 
leſs fertile in proportion to the quantity of clay it contains; 
or which is nearly the fame, in proportion to the quantity of 
very fine parts in it. 

As the feparating or dividing the fine particles of clay, 
js the principal means of rendering it fertile, there are 
ſeveral mixtures or manures, adapted to break the ſtrong 
coheſion of the clavey particles, and theſe act in different 


manners, but to all the purpoſe of diſuniting the particles of 


the clay. 

T. 2, and other putreſcent manures, are great 
enrichers of clay ; they open the clay by fermentation, 
which is a very powerful agent; but the action of theſe 
manires is of ſhort duration, and when the fermentation 
ceafes, the clay returns again to its former ſtate of co- 
heſion. ; 

2. Sand of various kinds, which though of ſo hard a 
quality as not to furniſh any fertile matter to the clay, 
yet by inſinuating into it, and dividing the fine parts of the 
clay, renders it ſuſceptible of the riches contained in the air 
or atmoſphere. 

3. Chalk, which is a body conſiſting alſo of very fine 
parts ; and theſe appear to have one quality in them, 
that adapts them in a particular manner to open, and 
keep open the particles of clay; for chalk is of a very dry 
nature, and the parts, when once ſeparated, appear to have 
a repulſive quality, and do not, as clay, unite : again, in 
this ſeems to conſiſt chiefly the great benefit of chalk, 
as a manure to clayey land. Chalk, by dividing and keep- 


ing open the fine parts of the clay, not only admits the | 


fertilizing influences of the air to enter into it, but like- 
wiſe makes way for the ſuperfluous moiſture of the clay to 
run off, which was the cauſe of that coldneſs in clayey 
land, which is unfavourable to vegetation : this is confirm- 
ed by experience : clays, when opened, become drier 
and warmer, and produce their crops earlier than they did 
before. 

Other calcaieous bodies have, in ſome degree, the ſame 
effects upon clays as chalk ; and thoſe kinds of marle that 
contain the greateſt proportion of calcareous earth in them, 
are the moſt proper to be laid on clays. 

Froſt is a 1 powerful pulveriſer of clays when they 
are dry : in order to receive the greateſt benefit by froſt, 


the clayey land ſhould be ploughed up in autumn, or begin- 


* 


ning of winter; and not harrowed, but ſuffered to re- 
main rough during the winter : in this ſtate ſand or 
chalk ſhould be laid upon it. The froſt will penetrate 
the clods expoſed to it on all fides, and as ſoon as the 
froſt breaks they will fall down fine by harrowing, 
which will mix the chalk with the foil; and if at the 
ſame time the land is dreſſed with dung, warm compoſt, 
or ſuch other warm putreſcent manure as can be ſpared, 
and harrowed in with the chalk, theſe will lay the foundation 
of a laſting improvement. | 

| CLAYEY, mixed with clay, partaking of the nature of 
clay. | 
| CLAY-LANDS, ſuch as partake of the nature of clay, 
See the article CLAx. 

The natural produce of clay-lands, with regard to weeds, 
is gooſe-graſs, or wild-tanſey, large daiſies, thiſtles, docks, 
May-weed, poppies, &c. | 

CLEARING, a term uſed in threſhing corn, to ſignify 
a heap large enough to winnow. 

CLEDGY, tif, ſtubborn, hard, tenacious, mixed with 
clay. 
LETCH, a brood, as of chickens, &c. 

CLOD, a lump of earth or clay. 

CLODDING-BEETLE, a large beetle uſed in ſome 
parts of England for breaking the clods. This operation 
may be much ſooner 2 and at far leſs ex- 

nce, by the ſpikey- roller. See the article Srixkr- 

OLLER. | 

CLOVER, the name of a well known plant, and of 
which there are a great variety of ſpecies ; but only three 
of them are cultivated in the open fields for the food of cattle. 
viz. the red Dutch clover, white Dutch clover ; and 
the hop-clover. 

The firſt fort is ſufficiently known in England by 
the name of red clover, and therefere needs no deſcription. 
Iris called by Linnæus, Trifolium caule erecto, foliolis oblonga- 
ovatas integerrimis, ſci: ovatis, cilycibus ſetaceis. 

Since red-clover has been cultivated in England, great 
improvements have been made in clay-lands, which be- 
fore produced little except rye-graſs, and other coarſe 
bents ; but, being ſown with * wihg have produced 
more than ſix times the quantity of fodder they formerly 
did : whereby the farmers have heen enabled to feed a 
much greater ſtock of cattle, than they could do before, 
with the ſame extent of ground, which has, at the ſame 
time, enriched the ſoil, and prepared it for corn; and 
hence it is now common, where the land is kept in til- 
lage, to lay down their ground with clover, after having 
had two crops of corn, whereby there is a conſtant ro- 
tation of wheat, barley, clover, or turnips, on the fame 
land. The clover-ſced is generally ſown with the bar. 
ley in the ſpring ; and when the barley is taken off, the 
clover ſpreads and covers the ground; and this remains 
8 after which the land is ploughed again for corn. 

over is a biennial plant, whoſe roots decay after they 
have produced ſeeds; but by eating it down, or ——_ 
it, when it begins to flower, it cauſes the roots to ſe 
out new ſhoots, whereby the plant is continued longer 
than it would naturally 2 The common allowance of 
ſeed for an acre of ground is ten pounds. In the choice 
of the ſeed, that which is of a bright yellow colour, inclin- 
ing to brown, ſhould be preferred ; and the pale coloured 
thin ſeed ſhould be rejected. The clover- ſeed ſhould be 
ſown after the barley is harrowed in, otherwiſe it will be 
buried too deep; and after the feeds are fown, the ground 
ſhould be rolled, which will preſs the ſeeds into the ground; 
but this ſhould be done in dry weather, for moiſture will of- 
ten cauſe the feeds to burſt ; and when the ground is wet, 
the ſeeds will ſtick to the roller. The above is the me- 
thod generally practiſed by moſt people, in ſowing this 
ſeed with corn; but it will be much better if ſown alone 
for the corn prevents the growth of the plants till it is 
mowed and taken off the ground, ſo that one whole ſeaſon 
is lolt ; and many times, if there be a great crop of corn 
upon the ground, it ſpoils the clover ſo that it is hardly 
| worth ſtanding ; whereas, when it is fown without any 
other ſeed, the plants will come-up more equal, and come 
on much faſter than that which was ſown the ſpring before 
under corn. : 

It is therefore adviſable to ſow the ſeed in Auguſt, 
when there is a proſpect of rain ſoon after; for as the 
zround is, at that ſeaſon, warm, ſo the firſt ſhower of rain 
will bring up the plants, and theſe will have time enough 


0 get ſtrength before winter: and if the clover be well 


rolled 
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rolled ſome time in October, when the ground is not too 
wet, it will preſs the ground cloſe to the roots, and cauſe 
the plants to ſend out more ſhoots : the ſame ſhould be 
repeated in March, which will be found very ſeviceable to 
the clover. The reaſon for preferring this ſeaſon rather 
than the ſpring, for ſowing the ſeeds, is, becauſe the ground 
is cold and wet in ſpring, and if much rain falls after the 
ſeeds are ſown, they will rot in the ground; and many 
times when the ſeed is ſown late in the ſpring, if the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove dry, the ſeeds will not grow, The other ſea- 
ſon is therefore the ſureſt, and conſequently ſhould be pre- 


ferred. 


The moſt uſual time, however, of ſowing the red or 
broad clover, is in the ſpring ; for though it will come 
up well if ſown in autumn, it is, while young, very lia- 
ble to be killed by froſt ; and many crops of it that have 
come up finely in autumn, have been totally deſtroyed by 
the Holl in winter ; eſpecially in ſtrong moiſt ſoils, upon 
which it commonly produces the greateſt crops, if ſown in 
the ſpring. _ | | | 

About the middle of May this graſs will be fit to cut, 
when the greateſt care ſhould be taken. in the making it 
into hay ; for it will require a great deal more labour 
and time to dry than common graſs, and will ſhrink into 
leſs compaſs ; but if it be not too rank, it will make extraor- 
'The time for cutting is, when 
it begins to flower ; for if it ſtands much longer, the lower 
part of the ſtems, and the under leaves will begin to dry, 
whereby it will afford a leſs quantity of hay, and that not fo 
well flavoured. 

Some people cut three crops in one year of this graſs, 
but the beſt way is to cut only one in the ſpring, and 
feed it the remaining part of the year, whereby the 
land will be enriched, and the graſs will grow much ſtrong- 
er. 

One acre of this plant will feed as many cattle as four 
or five acres of common graſs ; but great care ſhould be 
taken of the cattle when they are firſt put into it, left it fill 
them with wind and kill them, which is called their being 
hoven. See the article HoVEN. 

In order to prevent this accident ſome turri them in for 
a few hours only at firſt, and ſo ſtint them as to quan- 
tity; and this by degrees, letting them at firſt feed; one 
hour only in the middle of the day, when there is no 
moiſture upon the graſs, and ſo every day ſuffer them to 
remaia a longer time, until they are fully ſeaſoned to it : 
but great care ſhould be taken never to turn them into 
this food in wet weather ; or if they have for ſome time 
been accuſtomed to this food, it will be at leaſt proper 
to turn them out at night in wet weather, and let them 
have hay, which will prevent the bad conſequences of 
the green clover. Others give their cattle ſtraw while 
they are ſeeding upon the graſs, to prevent the ill effects 
of it; but this muſt not be given them in the field, be- 
cauſe they will not eat it, where there is plenty of bet- 
ter food. There are others who ſow rye - graſs among 
their clover, which they let grow together, in order to 
prevent the. ill conſequences of the cattle feeding wholly 
on clover ; but this is not a commendable method, be- 
cauſe the rye-graſs will greatly injure the clover in its 
work and the ſeeds will ſcatter, and fill the ground with 

ent. 

When the ſeeds are intended to be ſaved, the firſt crop 
in the ſpring ſhould be permitted to ſtand until the feeds 
are ripe, which may be known by the ſtalks. and heads 
changing to a brown calour, when it ſhould be cut in a 
dry time; and aſter being well dried, it may be houſed till 
winter, when the ſeeds ould be threſhed out; but if the 
ſeeds are wanted for immediate ſowing, it may be threſhed 
before it be houſed or ſtacked ; but it muſt then be well 
2 in the field, otherwiſe the ſeeds will not quit their 

uſks, 


It has been a common complaint among the farmers, that 


they could not threſh out theſe ſeeds, without great labour | 


and difficulty; but this is chiefly owing to their cutting 
their ſpring <roþ when it begins to flower, and. leaving 
the ſecond crop for feed ; which ripening ſo late in autumn, 
there is not heat enough to dry the huſks ſufficiently, 
whereby they are tough, and the feds rendered difficult to 
get out. This . may therefore be entirely re- 
moved by leaving the firſt crop for ſeed, as above directed; 
and then the ground will be ready to plough and prepare 
for wheat the lame year, which is another advantage. 


8010 


When cattle are fed wich this hay, the beſt way is ts 
put it in racks, otherwiſe they will tread a great deal of it 
down with their feet. This feed is better for moſt other 
cattle than milch cows, ſo that theſe ſhould have very 
little of it, leſt it ſhould prove hurtful to them; though it 
is not near ſo injurious to any fort of cattle when dry, as 
it is when green, | | | 

The ſecond ſort, namely, the white Dutch clovet, grows 
naturally in moſt of the paſtures in England; and is gene- 
rally known among the country people by the name of 
white honey-ſuckle. Linnæus calls it Trifolium capitulis 
umbellaribus leguminibus tetraſpermis, caule repente. | 

This is an abiding plant, whole branches trail upon the 
ground, and ſend out roots from every joint, ſo that it 
thickens and makes the cloſeſt ſward of any of the ſown 
graſſes; and it is the ſweeteſt feed for all ſorts of cattle yer 
known: therefore when land is deſigned to be laid down 
for paſture, with intent to continue ſo; it ſhould be ſown 
with the ſeeds of this plant. | | 

There is an advantage of paſturing white clover, which 
does not ſtrike every farmer: each joint of them furniſhes 
a freſh root, (and of courſe a freſh plant) whenever ſuch 
joint comes in cloſe contact with the ſoil ; and conſequently 
the more it is trodden, the thicker it will get upon the 
ground, Mr, Marſhall recommends tlie cutting of clover 
in the beginning of June, befote the middle; be there much 
or little; as cutting it while in full vegetation, no doubt; 
makes it branch : or; if thin, top it in May, and mow only 
once, 

The uſual allowance of this ſeed is eight pounds to ons 
acre of land; but this ſhould nevef be ſown with corn, 
for if there is a crop of corn, the graſs will be ſo weak un- 
der it, as to be ſcatce worth ſtanding z but ſuch is the 
covetouſneſs of moſt fatmers, that they will not be pre- 
vailed on to alter their old cuſtom of laying down their 
33 with a crop of corn, though they loſe twice the va- 
ue of their corn by the poorneſs of the graſs, which will 
never come to a good ſward, and one whole ſeaſon is alſò 
loſt ; for if this feed is ſown in the ſpring without corn, 
there will be a crop of hay to mow by the middle, or latter 
end of July, and a much better after-feed for cattle the fol- 
lowing autumn and winter, than the grafs which is ſown 
with corn will produce the ſecond year. The ſeed of this 
ſort may alſo be fown in autumn; in the manner before di- 
rected tor the common red clover ; and this autumnal ſow- 
ing, if the feeds grow kindly, will afford a good early crop 
of hay the following ſpring ; and if, after the hay is taken 
off the land, the ground be well rolled, it will cauſe the 
clover to mat cloſe under the ground, and become a thick 
ſward. a 

The ſeeds of this white Dutch clover is annually ini- 
ported from Flanders, by way of Holland, whence it te- 
ceived the name of Dutch clover : not that it is more a na- 
tive of that country than of this, for it is very common in 
moiſt paſtures, in every county in England: but the ſeeds 
were never collected for ſowing in this country till of late 
years; nor are there many perſons here, even now, who 
ſave this ſeed ; though it may be done if the ſame method 
as is practiſed” for the red clover be taken with this fort: 
it ſhould therefore be recommended to every farmet, who 
is deſirous of improving his land; to fow carefully an acre 
or two of this white clovef for feed, which will fave him 
the expence of buying for ſome years, when the price is 
great; and there will be a ſure market for any quantity he 
may have to ſpare. 

he reader will find a farther account of this graſs un- 
der the article PASTURE: | 

The third fort, namely hop-clover, called by ſome yel- 
yow meadow trefoil, and by botaniſts, Trifo/tum ſpicis ova- 
libus imbricatis, vexillis deflexts perſiſtentibus, calycibus nu- 
dis, caule erecto, grows naturally among the grals in the 
upland paſtures of this . but the ſeeds ate fre- 
quently ſold in the ſhops, and are by many mixed witli 
the other forts of clover and graſs-feeds, for laying down 
ground to paſture, This plant grows with upright branch- 
ing ſtalks about a foot high, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, 
whoſe lobes are oblong and heart-ſhaped, but reverſed, tlie 
narrow point joining the foot-ſtalks. "The flowers, whick 
are yellow, grow from the wings of the ſtalk, upon long 
foot · ſtalles, collected into oval imbricated heads, having 
naked impalements lying over each other like ſcales, ſome- 
what like the lowers of bops, frum whence the plant had 


at name of hop-clover. But there are two forts of. this 


83 slover, 
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clover, which grow naturally in England. The other is a 
much ſmaller plant than this, and generally known by the 
name of none-ſuch, or yellow hop trefoil. See the article 
NoNnE-sUCH. | 
The hop-clover is ſtrongly recommended by the follow- 
ing circumſtances. 1. It not only grows, but flouriſhes 
on the moſt barren ſands, and therefore muſt be a very 
proper graſs to cultivate on ſuch unfertile ſoils, where an 
other graſs that is worth notice will not grow at all. 2. It 
is not apt to ſwell cattle as the red clover does. 3. In 
ood ground it will continue long, and bear a . good 
Red or crop, as Mr. Tull, though prejudiced againſt clo- 
vers, confeſſes; and, by its flouriſhing both on ſands and 
clay, which have not been ploughed for many years, it 
ſeems likely to continue long in any ſoil. 
CLOUGH, a valley between two ſteep hills. It alſo 
ſignifies a cliff, : 
CLOUT, an iron plate on the axle-tree of a carriage. 
CLUMP, a number of trees growing together without 
ſhape or order. 
LUNG, cloſed up, or ſtopped ; ſpoken of hens when 
they do not lay. It is alſo applied to wood, or any other 
thing that is ſhrivelled, or ſhrunk up, when it is faid to 


be clu 


ng - 
CLUSTER, a bunch, a number of things of the ſame 
kind growing or joined together. Alſo a number of 
animals, or e of people collected together. 

M. de Chateauvieux has made a very remarkable ex- 
periment on ſowing corn in cluſters, which mult not be 
omitted here. 


« It is of great conſequence, ſays that ingenious and 


aſſiduous cultivator, to know which is the moſt prohtable 


way of ſowing beds with corn; I mean, that by which they 
will be ſtocked with a proper number of plants; for when 
too much ſeed is ſown, the plants hurt one another; and | 
when too little, the earth is not enabled to produce ſo much 


as it is capable of doing. 

« The buſineſs therefore is to determine what number 
of plants would be moſt advantageous. Luckily the dif- 
ference is wide enough between the too great, and the too 
ſmall number; and the produce of the crop can only be 
diminiſhed by an exceſs one way or the other. 

« But whatever certainty we may acquire with reſped 
to this intereſting point, we cannot flatter ourſelves that 
we ſhall be always able to keep it in our practice. The 
various accidents to which corn is liable, from the hour of 
its being ſown till it is reaped, will always fruſtrate the me- 
thodical arrangement which we may have intended to give 
the plants. 

« 'The difficulty of ſucceeding in this enquiry ought not 
however to diſcourage us; for it would be attended with 
ſuch advantage, as would make very ample amends for all 
the labour beſtowed upon it. Let us then have recourſe 
to experiments. "Thoſe that are made with this view can 
never be quite uſeleſs. If they do not lead us to the very 
thing we are in ſearch of, they may at leaſt diſcover to 
others what may be of ſervice. 

« According to our principles, the diſtance between each 
plant ought to be equal throughout the whole length of 
the rows, that all of them may have an equal quantity of 
earth to draw their nouriſhment from. 

4 Several experiments have ſhewn, that ſix inches is not 
too great a diſtance for the plants to be at from one another. 
In this caſe it would be neceſſary to ſow one grain of wheat 
at every ſix inches diſtance. According to this diſpoſition, 
a field well prepared ought to produce the greateſt crop. 
The plants will — branch out ſo as to have twenty, 
thirty, or forty ſtalks : I have had ſome with upwards of 
eighty. It is pity that this exact diſtribution of the ſeed 
cannot ſubſiſt long. An accident I lately met with ſoon 
convinced me that it was neceſſary to increaſe the quan- 
tity of ſeed, and that very conſiderably, 

* This does not, however, JE hinder me from thinking, 
that if any eaſy method could be found to have a plant of 
wheat exactly at every ſix inches diſtance in the rows, it 
would be the beſt way of ſowing lands. I have often con- 
ſidered how this could be reduced to practice, as well to ſa- 
tisfy my curioſity, as to enable me to proceed with more 
certainty in my 2 When a theory is known to 
be good, we are ſtrongly 7 to draw all poſſible 
advantages from it for the practic 
confidence and pleaſure. | 

« Experience having convinced me that it never would 
be poſlible to have a plant at every fix inches in each row, 


part ; we proceed with 


Gb. 


by ſowing only a ſingle grain of wheat at thoſe diſtances, 
it naturally followed, that the way to have the ground bet. 
ter covered with plants was, to ſow more grains. The next 
queſtion was, how many 4 ſhould or ought to be ſown 
in each place? Should it be two, three, or more ? Expe. 
rience only could anſwer this queſtion. I therefore tried 
the following experiment. I ſowed a different number of 
grains in cluſters, fix inches diſtant from each other, put- 
ting one grain in the firſt, two in the ſecond, and fo on to 
the ſixth, which had ſix grains: then I began again, and 
went on as before, till the whole length of the row was 
ſowed in this manner. The produce of each cluſter was 
to ſhew me whether it would be beſt to double, triple, or 
quadruple the ſeed, which it was plain had been ſown too 
thin, when a ſingle grain was dropped at every fix inches, 
„The winter of 1753 was already far advanced when 
theſe thoughts firſt occurred to me. It was then too late 
to try this experiment with wheat ; but that I might not 
loſe a year, I did it in the ſpring with barley ; not doubt- 
ing but that corn, which is uſually fown in March, might 
furniſh me with ſome future hints for the culture of that 
which remains longer in the ground. 
« Accordingly on the ninth of April 1754, I ordered 
another bed to be ſowed with barley in my preſence, and in 
the manner I have juſt related. I counted all the grains 
of each cluſter myſelf. They were ſown in three rows, 
I varied the experiment in the rows next the ſouth, by ſow- 
ing no cluſters there of leſs than three, four, five, or fix 
grains; which I continued the whole length of the row. 
At harveſt, all the cluſters in which ſeveral grains had been 
ſowed, were ſo thick, that they touched one another. 
« What is of moft conſequence to our culture is, to 
know the produce of each cluſter. But it will be neceſ- 
fary previouſly to obſerve, that the cluſters were ſown in 
rows extending forty feet in length, and that the beds were 

five feet wide. 
6“ Reſults : 


The South row, 


ſowed with 6, 5, 4, and 3 grains, 
produced 661, 624, 447, and 493 ſtalks. 
In all 2225 ſtalks. 


The Middle row, 


lowed with 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 


rains, 
produce 48, 72, 147, 204, 219, and 417 ſtalks, 
In all 1197 ſtalks, 


The North row, 


ſowed with 6, 5, 4 3 2, and 1 prain, 
produced 502, 372, 3459 276, 200, and 92 ſtalks. 
In all 1787 ſtalks, 


“6 Conſequently the whole number of ſtalks in the three 
rows was 5189, They yielded ſeventeen pounds of grain, 
belides a very conſiderable quantity ſhed in cutting. 

On the footing of this crop, an arpent of thirty-ſeven 
ſquare toiſes (equal to about one acre and three quarters of 
a rod Engliſh) would contain at leaſt forty-four beds five 
feet wide, which was the breadth of the beds of which this 
experiment was made. The beds would be 222 feet long: 
the produce of one of them would be ninety-three pounds, 
eight ounces and that of the forty-four, 4138 pounds, eight 
ounces z a very conſiderable crop, and which might be car- 
ried {till further by other experiments of the me find, 

« The 2 obſervations deſerve the reader's ut- 
moſt attention. Firſt, by this experiment, I have very 
nearly effected what I aimed at, viz. to have two or more 
plants grow fo cloſe together, as to ſeem but one; and that 
at ſix inches diſtance — each other. If the three rows 
had been joined together length-ways, they would have 
been 120 feet long, and ought to have contained 240 
plants only: but the diſtances, which were marked by 
gueſs, not being exactly fix inches each, ninety- ſix cluſters 
were ſown in each row, which made ſixteen cluſter over 
and above. By this means ſeveral of them were nearer 
than ſix inches to one another, 

« Two hundred and eighty-eight cluſters were ſown, all 
of which produced plants, except twenty-five, which either 
did not Freut, or the plants periſhed, This deficiency 
is not very confiderable z but we muſt obſerve, 1. That 
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almoſt all the places where this happened had been — 
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with only one or two grains of corn, 2, That it was in 
the middle row that the greateft number of plants was 
wanting. 3. That the ſouth row, in which the ſmalleſt 

antity ſown for any one tuft, was three grains, furniſhed 
and retained its full number of plants : and laſtly, that al- 
moſt all thoſe which were next to the vacant ſpaces, were 
ſtronger than the reſt, and thereby made amends for the 
loſs of the others. 

« Secondly, the whole number of the ſtalks amounted to 
5189, which is after the rate of forty-three ſtalks and a 

uarter to a foot: but it is much more conſiderable in the 
Guth row, which having produced in all 2225 ſtalks, the 
proportion is fifty-five and a half to a foot. The cauſe of 
this difference is eaſily ſeen. The expoſition of that row 
to the ſouth being more favourable than that of the others, 
may have contributed thereto ; but it was very plain that 
it was chiefly owing to none of the cluſters in that row 
being ſown with ſo few as one or two grains, 

« Thirdly, we ſee that the increaſe of the ſtalks was, 
in general, in proportion to that of the ſeed ; only the cluſ- 
ters that were ſown in three grains in the ſouth row, pro- 
duced forty-ſix ſtalks more than thoſe which were ſown 
with four grains; but ſtill the general reſult of the three 
rows was exactly in the ſame progreſſion, as appears by the 
following recapitulation : 


RECAPITULATION. 


Stalks produced by 1 grain - - - 140 
2 gr. o = - 35 
ot .. - 
% 
2 8. 1213 

gr. = - 1650 
Total 5189 


« Fourthly, the ears were nearly equal, at leaſt in two 
thirds of the length of the rows: the other third ſurpaſſed 
the reſt very conſiderably. 

« Fifthly, the difference between the produce of the 
cluſters ſowed with one, and with fix grains, is extremely 
great. The former produced but 140 ſtalks, the other 
multiplied to 1650. It is true the number of the cluſ- 
ters of ſix grains is greateſt, which is ſome ſmall diminu- 
tion of this difference. 

« Sixthly, I obſerved ſeveral ſtalks from which others 
had ſhot out, all as ſtrong, and as long, as thoſe from which 
they derived their origin. They proceeded from the firſt 
joint above the ſurface of the earth, generally at the height 
of three, four, or five inches, and were two, three, and 
ſometimes four in number. I never perceived this kind of 
multiplication before; but had till then always obſerved it 
to be at the neck, or point of ſeparation between the roots 
which deſcend, and the ſtalks which aſcend, that the ſtalks 
branched out. 

« Seventhly, I ſuſpected, in the ſummer, what was the 
cauſe of the great vigour of the plants of this experiment; 
but I ſaw it much plainer after harveſt : for, upon pulling 
up ſome of the tufts of ſtubble, I found their roots innu- 
merable. This fact is ſtrictly true. I could not count 
them upon any one plant that had more than fifteen or 
twenty ſtalks. Theſe roots were in ſuch bundles, and fo 
conſuſedly interwoven one with another, that after count- 
ing ſeveral hundreds of them, I was forced to give up the 
talk. Their length and thickneſs was anſwerable to their 
number. | 

« I muſt now remind the reader of what I ſaid before, 
that the ſeveral accidents which I met with in my firſt ex- 
periments, ſhewed me it was neceſſary to increaſe the quan- 
tity of the ſeed. I did ſo, by ſmall degrees, from year to 
— It is equally important for the ſucceſs of the New 

uſbandry, not to run into another extreme, by loading 
the earth with more plants than it can nouriſh : the crop 
would be conſiderably diminiſhed thereby. 

It appears from this experiment, that the plants of the 
cluſters that were ſowed with ſix grains did not hurt one 
another : on the contrary, their being ſown in that manner 
proved an advantage, ſince they produced much more than 


the others; whence it follows, that we may, without dan- 


per extend the quantity of ſeed beyond the limits of the 
ew Huſbandry, Its principles are not the leſs true; 
but they leave the farmer at liberty to uſe his own pru- 


dence in the ication of them, according to the nat 
of the ſoil, — | Tn * e 
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| _ © Thoſe principles, which ſuppoſe. that every plant is to 
ſubſiſt till harveſt, reduce the ſeed to a very ſmall quan- 
tity : but numbers of accidents deſtroy many of them. Our 
reaſon ought therefore to tell us, that without deviating too 
much from the principles we adopt, we may, and ſhould, 
judiciouſly ſtock our land with a ſufficient number of plants, 
in order to guard againſt unavoidable accidents. $6474 

« Still I may be aſked, what is the ſufficient quantity ? 
I anfwer, that our experiment ſhews, that ſowing fix grains 
together in a cluſter, at the diſtance of ſix inches from 
each other, all the length of the rows, will not be found 
too thick. By following this rule we may be almoſt cer- 
tain that the whole ground will be ſtocked with a proper 
number of plants, "This ought, however, to be oled 
upon only as a general propoſition, which it will be often 
proper to deviate from in the circumſtances we are going 
to mention, 

« When the ſowing ſeaſon is favourable. 

« When the land is well prepared. 

“e In countries where the winter is ſeldom ſevere. 

« When the land is but little liable to inſects. 

« When the land is not in danger of being hurt by too 
much drought, or too much wet. , 

« And laſtly, 

« When the land is good, and very fertile. | 

© In all theſe and ſuch like caſes, leſs ſeed ſhould be 
ſowed; and, in the contrary caſes, more. Prudence, and 
a careful ſtudy of the nature of the ſoil, ought to be our 
guides, Two or three years experience will be ſufficient 
to ſhe us the practice that will be beſt to follow. 

It will be right to repeat our laſt- mentioned experi- 
ment, and even to vary it. In all probability it will afford 
us ſtill r lights. It will be right, for example, to ſow 
the cluſters with a great number of grains, beginning with 
ſix, the produce of which is known, and going on to ſeven, 
eight, or even more, always in cluſters, till we come to a 
number of which the crop ceaſes to yield an equal profit. 
By this means the two extremes may be known, either of 
too much, or too little ſeed ; and the juſt proportion will 
then be eaſily determined. | | 

Some farther alterations may likewiſe be made in this 
experiment, For example, I placed the grains in the earth 
ſo that they touched one another; they may be placed at 
ſome little diſtance, and ranged in a kind of circle of about 
three inches diameter. It is reaſonable to think, that the 
plants may then make a greater progreſs, as they will not 
at all have one common center : ſome of them will be nearer 
the ploughed alley; their roots will reach it more eaſily 
than dae and will multiply there, which may render 
the Hm more vigorous.” Duhamel's Culture des Terres, 
tom . 

CLUSTER-GRAPE, the ſmall black grape, generally 
called the currant. 

COAL, the common foſſile fuel. 

COAL-ASHES, See the article Coal-AsHR8s. 

COAL-BALLS, a compoſition of culm, or the duſt 
and refuſe of pit · coal, mixed up with mud, clay, &c. burnt 
as fuel. 

About Briſtol, Briſlington, and other places in the weſt 
of England, they commonly make coal-balls of their culm, 
or ſmall refuſe-coal, which would not otherwiſe be ſaleable. 

The method of making theſe balls is, to take a certain 
quantity of the culm, — an equal quantity of ſleech, or 
mud left by the tide on the ſea-ſhore : theſe ingredients are 
firſt mixed groſsly with ſhovels, and then blended more 
perfectly with the hand: after which they are moulded into 
balls about fix inches diameter. 

Theſe balls may either be burat immediately as ſoon as 
they are made, or laid up and kept as long as the owner 
pleaſes, without ſuffering the leaſt damage. 

The inhabitants of Croken-pill, eBook, about 
ſeven miles below Briſtol, are ſuppoſed to make them in 
the greateſt perfection, They ſeldom uſe any other fuel, 
and find it anſwers extremely well, being much cheaper 
than coal, making as good a fire, and laſting longer. The 
make it a rule to — as much culm into the fleech with 
their hands, when they mould the balls, as they poſlibly 
can, without making them crumbly. 

"Theſe balls have not been uſed above thirty or for 
years in the above parts ; but are now greatly pho Yak, 
though they can have coals laid in at three-pence half-penny 
the buſhel. | 

In Wales, where theſe coal-balls are alſo made, they 
uſe clay inſtead of the fleech, allowing two parts of culm to 
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bne of clay, adding to the heap a ſufficient quantity of water, 
which they temper with it, in the ſame manner as if the 


eulm and clay have been ſufficiently mixed and tempered 


together, they form the whole into balls, in the manner 


above related. | 
The balls made with clay are not fo pleaſant a fuel as 


' thoſe made about Briſtol with leech, becauſe the clay is apt 


to emit a ſtinking ſmoke, eſpecially if the balls are burnt 
before they are dry: but notwithſtanding this inconveni- 


.ence, which the lower fort of people little regard, they af- 


ford the poor a good and cheap fuel. | 

It is ſurpriſing that ſome work of this kind is not un- 
dertaken in the neighbourhood of London, as it would 
greatly tend to leſſen the enormous expence to which the 
poor of the metropolis are every winter ſubject, for fuel; 
and could not fail of rewarding the undertaker for his 
trouble. Culm might be imported into the Thames very 
cheap, and nothing could be more ſuitable than the river 
mud to mix with it, in order to form the balls; it would, 
probably, do better than the ſleech, being of a richer, and 
more combuſtible nature. 

COAL-SOOT, the foot collected in chimnies, &c. 
where coals are burnt. A correſpondent of the editors of 
the Muſeum Ruſticum has obliged the world with ſome 
uſeful obſervations on coal-ſoot as a manure, He obſerves, 
that many farmers in ſome countries are at a loſs to find a 
proper dreſſing for their meadows; and to ſuch he recommends 
the uſe of coal-ſoot as highly profitable and advantageous ; 
its effects will be very vilible for upwards of three years, 
during which time no other manure need be laid on the 
land, 

4 Coal-foot, ſays he, is of a very warm refreſhing na- 
ture: it cheriſhes, and gives nouriſhment to the graſs ; it 
kills the noxious inſets that infeſt the crop, and protects it 
from the effects of froſts, ſnows, and chilling rains; and, 
what is ſtill of greater conſequence, it will kill the moſs 
that often abounds in ſour meadows. 

« I muſt not however fail noticing, that ſoot will not 
have theſe good effects if the meadow-land ſhould be fo 
damp as to require draining : in this cafe cuts muſt be made 
acroſs it, in proper directions, previous to the laying on the 
coal-ſoot, which would otherwiſe be of little ſervice. 

« All rank weeds ſhould be carefully grubbed up from 
among the graſs, and that before they have perfected their 
ſeeds; without which precaution, in point of time, the 
work would be to do over again, 

« The general quantity I lay on an acre of meadow- 

land is twenty-five looſe buſhels : more I find to be rather 
prejudicial, and leſs does not anſwer all the purpoſes we are 
to expect from this excellent manure. 
„The beſt time for applying this drefling, I take to be 
the beginning of the ſpring: about February is the time 
I generally lay it on; the gentle rains which then for the 
moſt part enſue, waſh it into the land, and the following 
crop is greatly benefited by it. This is very ſoon viſible 
from the fine deep verdure which the graſs aſſumes. 

« Some of my meadow-Jand is particularly ſubject to 
be damaged by froſts, ſnows, &c. on this I generally 
lay the proper quantity of ſoot in the beginning of No- 
vember; and ſometimes, if the winter is likely to be ſevere, 
I venture to allow thirty buſhels to an acre, which in other 
Caſes I never do. 

« Having myſelf found great benefit by uſing this 
eoal-ſoot as a manure for meadows, I am willing m 
brother farmers ſhould know it; that they may have it 
in their power to adopt the practice, if they approve 
of it. 

« Tt will be well worth their while, provided they can 
have it at a reaſonable rate, which they may, if they 
do not live more than twenty miles from London, by land- 
carriage, and wherever there is a communication by 
water, though at almoſt ever ſo great a diſtance, 

« Other great towns alſo, where ſea or pit-coal is 
burnt, may fupply the farmers with it; but this misfor- 
tune is, that where it is in the greateſt plenty, they leaſt 
know the uſe of it. | 

« Great care however ſhould be taken to get it ge- 
nuine and good, the merchant chimney-ſweepers, f 
quently to increaſe the bulk, mixing the fine fifted coal- 
aſhes with it: this is a great fraud, but may eaſily 
enough, with proper care and cireumſpection, be diſco- 
vered ; for the aſhes make the foot gritty, and increaſe 
its weight in a very ſenſible degree, 
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| e Before 1 conclude, I muſt give my brother farmers a 


y | caution z which is, that they never lay the ſoot on their 
were making mortar with lime and ſand. And after the 


land in windy weather, as not only great part of it 
will be loſt and waſted, but the remainder will be ſo unequal. 
ly diſpoſed, as to do rather more harm than good. Muſcum 
Ruſticum, vol, I. p. 218. 

Coal-ſoot is alſo an excellent dreſſing for green wheat 
in February; it ſhould be ſown by hand, in quantity 
ſufficient to blacken the ground. This is frequently prac. 
tiſed in Leiceſterſhire, and many other countries. It is 
of a warm nature, and therefore does moſt good on cold, 
moiſt, clayey ſoils. . 

COB, a wicker baſket to carry on the arm. Hence a 
ſeed-cob, or ſeed-lip, is a baſket for ſowing. 

COCCIFEROUS Plants, ſuch as bear-berries. 


i 2 the male of the hen; alſo the male of any ſmall 
irds. 


COCEEREL, a young cock. 
9 the ſame with darnel-grafs. See DAR N EL 
RASS, 


CODLING, a well known ſpecies of apple. Sce the ar- 
ticle APPLE. | 

COFFIN, that part of the horn or hoof of a horſe 
which appears when he has his foot ſet on the ground. 

COFFIN-BONE, that bone which lies within a horſe's 
hoof as in a coffin, 

This bone is round upwards, where it receives the 
little paſtern, but grows broader and thinner towards its 
bottom; it is of a porous open contexture, like a piece 
of loaf-ſugar, and is eaſily pierced, and often wounded 
when horſes happen to take up nails or other ſharp bodies 
in the ſtreets or roads : accidents to which they are often 
liable, and are more eaſily cured than they would have been 
had the bone been hard and ſolid. 

COFFIN-JOINT, that where the leſſer paſtern joins 
the foot. 

When the coffin-joint is ſtrained, a horſe often con- 
tinues a long time lame, without the owner's diſcover- 
ing where the lameneſs lies ; becauſe a horſe does not, 
at firſt, favour it much on the bending of the foot, only 
in planting his foot upon the ground : but in time, there 
will grow ſuch a ſtiffneſs in that joint, that he will only 
touch the ground with his toe, and it will be impoſlible 
to play the joint with one's hand. The only method of 
removing this ſtiffneſs is bliſtering and firing, which 
generally ſucceeds, unleſs the ſtiffneſs and contraction 
has been of long ſtanding. Gibſon's Farriery, vol. II. 


372. 
. COKE, pit-coal, or ſea coal, charred. It is made by 
burning pit-coal in ovens conſtructed for that purpoſe, 
and extinguiſhing the fire in the ſame manner as is done 
for charcoal, 

COLD, the name of a diſeaſe to which animals of almoſt 
every kind, particularly horſes, are very ſubject. 

Colds are cauſed by an obſtruction of perſpiration : 
that is, the pores, or outlets of the ſkin, are ſo far ſhut 
up, that the ſteams of perſpirable matter are checked fo, 
that they cannot paſs off ia their uſual manner. The 
conſequence of this is, they recoil on the blood, vitiate 
its equality, over-fill the veſſels, and affect the head, the 
glands or kernels of the neck and throat, the lungs, ard 
and other principal parts. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate the various cauſes of 
colds ; the moſt uſual are, riding horſes till they are hot, 
and ſuffering them to ſtand in that condition, where the 
air is cold and piercing; removing a horſe from a hot 
ſtable to a cold one, and too ſuddenly changing his 
cloathing ; hence it is that horſes catch * colds after 
they come out of dealers hands; and by not bein 
carefully rubbed down, when they come in hot, off 
journeys. 

The figns of a horſe's catching cold, are a cough, 
heavineſs, and dulneſs, which affect him more or leſs in 
proportion to the ſeverity of it ; the eyes are ſometimes 
moiſt and watery, and the kernels about the ears, and 
under the jaws ſwell, the noſe gleets, and he rattles in his 
breathing ; and when the cold is violent, the horſe will 
be feveriſh, his flanks work, and he will both loath his 
hot-meat and refuſe his water. When theſe laſt ſymp- 
toms are attended with a ſlimy mouth, cars and fect 
cold, and a great inward ſoreneſs, there is danger of a bad 
fever. 


But when the horſe coughs ſtrong, ſnorts after it, is 


L 


but little off his ſtomach, pricks up his cars, and moves 
briſkly 
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driſkly in his tall, dungs and ſtales freely, his ſkin feels 
kindly, and his coat does not ſtare, he is in no danger, 
and there will be no occaſion for medicines of any kind; 
but. you, ſhould bleed him about two quarts, keep him 
warm, and give him feeds of ſcalded bran, with as much 
warm water as he will drink, in order to dilute his 


ood. 

If che diſorder ſhould increaſe, the horſe feel hot, and 
refuſe his meat, bleed him, if a ſtrong one, two quarts 
more; and if you are not ſatisfied, without giving me- 
dicines, avoid, as you would poiſon, a fatrier's drench 
which is generally compoſed of ſome hot nauſeous pow- 
ders, given in a quantity of ale: which too often en- 
creaſes the fever, by over-heating the blood, and palls the 
horſe's ſtomach by its loathſomeneſs. And inſtead of it, 
infuſe two ounces of anniſeeds, with a dram of faf- 
fron, in a pint and a half of boiling-water ; pour off 
the clear, and diflolve in it four ounces. of honey; to 
which may be added four ſpoonfuls of ſallad oil: this 
drink may be given every night; or one of the follow- 
ing balls, provided there is no fever; in which caſe, it 
always will be more eligible to give two or three ounces 
of heat or ſal prunella, every day in his feeds, or wa- 
ter, till it is removed; but ſhould the horſe be inclined 
to coſtiveneſs, remember that his body ſhould be kept 
open by emollient clyſters, or cream of tartar diſſolved 
in his water, to the quantity of three or four ounces a 
da * ; 

Fake of the freſh powders of anniſeed, elicampane, 
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| that all forts of cole-ſeed are cultivated in the ſame 
manner; and that all grow more or lels towards their 
natural perfection, yield more or leſs feed, and this ſ:ed 
is of a better or worſe quality, according to the nature 6f 
the foil on which the cole- ſeed is ſown, the good or bad 
huſbandry beſtowed on it, the favourableneſs ol the ſeaſon, 
and the manner ,in which it eſcapes other accidents to 
which it is ſubject. | 

Cole-ſeed, he ſays, thrives beſt in deep kindly ſoils ; 
but with 3 of manure, and deep ploughing, it will grow 
any where, He adds, that he has ſen it yield good crops 
on a dry chalky foil, on which ſtreet dirt had been 
previouſly laid. 

We muſt obſerve, that this is a very uſeful piece of 
knowledge to propagate, as we never yet bed of any 
farmer in England, who ventured to — it on ſuch a 
ſoil. This ſhould be attended to by the Bedfordſhire far- 
mers about Dunſtable, &c. 

Our noble huſbandman next remarks, that in Flanders, 
cole-ſeed is ſown and tranſplanted like cabbages : they 

ive two ploughings to the land before winter; and it 
is not of much conſequence what crop the land was laſt 
under. | 


In the month of May another deep ploughing is 


: 


rolled, in order to make it fine. Towards the eighteenth 
or twenty-fourth of July, it is again ploughed, harrow- 
ed, and rolled till it is reduced to as fine a tilth as pof- 
ſible : the ſeed is then ſown, being ſcattered by the 


carraway, liquorice, turmeric, and flour of brimſtone, three fingers: the land is lightly harrowed, and afterwards 
each three ounces ; juice of liquorice four ounces, diſ- | rolled. : 

ſolved in a ſufficient quantity of mountain; ſaffron pow-| The marquis ſays, that twenty-four pounds of ſeed 
dered half an ounce, aallad-oil and honey each half a pound, | will ſow three acres, and the plants of theſe three acres 
oil of anniſeed one ounce ; mixed together with wheat- | will fill twelve others. Cole- ſeed is tranſplanted after any 


flour enough to make them into a paſte, 


Or, Take the following from Dr. Brachen: 


crop whatever, 
The land intended to receive the cole-ſeed plants 


Take anniſeed, carraway-ſeed, and greater cardamoms, | ſhould be twice ploughed as ſoon as the crop is carried off. 
finely powdered, of each one ounce, flour of brimſtone About ten or fifteen days afterwards it is to be once or 
two ounces, turmeric in fine powder one ounce and a halt, twice harrowed, and towards the end of September it 


ſaffron two drams, Spaniſh juice diſſolved in water, two 


ſhould have a very deep ploughing. In this laſt ploughing 


ounces, oil of anniſeed half an ounce, liquorice-powder one there ſhould be an open furrow or trench every five bouts. 


ounce and a half, wheat-flour, a ſufficient quantity, to make 


If the field does not lie level, it ſhould be ploughed obli- 


into a ſtiff paſte, by beating all the ingredients well in a] quely, ſo that there may be an eaſy fall for the water. 


mortar. 


The beſt and moſt promiſing plants being taken up, 


Theſe balls conſiſt of warm opening ingredients; and, | and tied in bunches, are carried to the field where they 
given in ſmall quantities, about the ſize of a pullet's egg, | are to be tranſplanted, by the time the laſt plough- 
will encourage a free perſpiration ; but, in caſe of a fever, ing is completed, and the workmen arg ready for 
ſhould be cautiouſly continued. They are much more effi- them. 


cacious, and in all caſes ſuperior to the farrier's drenches, There will always remain a number of plants in the 


if diſlolved in a pint of warm ale. 


land where they were ſown : theſe are generally fed off 


This ſimple method, with good nurſing and hot maſhes, with cattle ; for the farmers never let them ſtand to ripen 


warm-water and cloathing, eſpecially about the head and 


their ſeeds, unleſs they intend to manure the land for the 


throat, which 1238 the running at the noſtrils, will} ſucceeding crop. 
t 


anſwer in mo 


ſudden colds ; and when the horſe feeds} The ſeaſon in Flanders for tranſplanting cole ſ:el is 


heartily, and ſnorts after coughing, moderate exerciſe every] the beginning of October. The plants are placed i. 


day will haſten his recover 


rows acroſs the furrows. The rows are one foot aſun- 


The ſcalded bran ſhould be put hot into the manger, der, and the plants in the rows about ſix inches diſtance 
for the ſteams conduce not a little to promote a running | one from the other. The manner in which this work is 
at the noſe, which is often very plentiful, and greatly] done is as follows. A certain number of men advance 


forwards the cure. His manger ſhould. be kept clean, 


in a parallel line, each having a dibble, or ſpade-handle, 


by filling it with ſtraw ; his hay well ſhook and ſprinkled} with two large iron points to it, fix inches aſunder : 
with water, and given in ſmall quantities : for his _ drive this inſtrument into the ground ; the women 
breathing, at this time, taints the hay, and then he will not] and children follow, who put a plant into every hole, 


touch it. 


and ſettle it at the ſame time; which is eaſy enough to do, 


To a horſe loaded with fleſh, a rowel may ſometimes] and it ſaves ſome expence. 
be neceſlary, as may alſo a gentle purge or two, to ſome, Then all the cole-ſeed is planted ; if the land to which it 
when the diſtemper is gone off, Bartlet's Farriery,| was removed was not dunged before it was ploughed, it 


P. 26. 


muſt be ſown with pigeons dung reduced to powder: 


COLD-CHARGE, the name of a medicine much | this, of all other manures whatever, has the moſt imme- 


| uſed by farriers for curing ſtrains, &c. It conſiſts of | diate and proper effect on the vegetation of this plant; 


vinegar, bole, and the whites of eggs, mixed together to | ſixty buſhels are enough for two acres. 
the conſiſtence of a poultice, and ſpread over the part When this is done, the looſe carth in the trenches, 


hurt, 


COLE, er Raps, the name of a plant greatly cul- 
tivated, both on account of its ſeed, being that from 


or open furrows, is to be thrown with a ſhovel amongſt 
the plants in the rows. Early in the ſpring, a ſpit of 
earth out of the trenches is, in like manner, to be caſt 


whence the rape - oil is drawn, and alſo for feeding cat-| amongſt the plants of cole- ſeed in the rows. This flight 


tle. The botaniſts call it napus Hlvęſtris, or wild na- 
vew. 

The marquis de Turbilli, who has done more ſervice 
to agriculture than any other foreign writer, has latel) 
publiſhed a Memoire on the culture of cole - ſeed, as prac- 
tiſed by the Flemiſh farmers, to whom we are indebted for 
many valuable improvements in huſbandry. 


In the piece above-mentioned, the marquis obſerves, | The ſeed is fit to gather 1 the beginning of July, 
| | | t w 


tillage gives vigour to the crop, choaks the weeds, and 
keeps the ſoil looſe. | 


'The rows of cole-ſeed form a number of beds, and when 
it thrives well, the trenches are entirely covered, and the 
whole reſembles a thick copſe. 

Here the marquis obſerves that cole-ſeed thrives perfectly 
well in new -incloſed lands, 


hea 


given; the land is harrowed two or three times, and then 
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When it turns yellow, it is reaped like corn, and laid 
in pretty large gavels on the beds, where it remains 
three or four days; it is then carried in cloths, in order 
to prevent any of the ſced from being loſt, for it is very rea- 
dy to drop. | 

In one, or ſeveral parts of the field, in proportion to 
its extent, and to the quantity of cole - ſeed there is, the 

- crop is formed into ſeveral ſtacks. The Flemiſh farmers 
never thatch theſe ſtacks ; they know ſo well how to make 
them, that the rain does them no damage. The cole-ſeed 
heats in the mow, by that means yielding more oil than it 
would have done, if it had not been ſtacked. 

In the month of September they make a kind of floor 
in a field, whereon they threſh and dreſs their cole- 
ſeed. If a farmer ſhould jncline to threſh his cole-ſeed 
without ſtacking, it will be neceſſary for him to leave 
the gavels longer expoſed to the air on the beds. Cole 
ſeed may be cut at any time of the day, provided it does 
not ſhed ; if it does, it ſhould only be cut 8 
and evenings. As a whole field does not all ripen at the 
ſame time, it ſhould be cut in different portions ; being 
laid in gavels, or heaps, the changes of weather will not 
affect it. It may ſafely be ſtacked three or four hours 
after rain, provided it has previouſly been ſome time in ga- 
vels, and is judged ſufficiently dry. 

In order to clean the ſeed, parchment fieves are uſed, 
if there is any wind ſtirring ; but if it be calm, they uſe 
wind- fans. 

Cole ſeed ſhould not be ſown on the fame land above 
once in five or ſix years. | 

In the neighbourhood of Clermont, in Beauvoiſis, the 
marquis tells us, that they let the cole-ſeed ripen in the 
field where it was firſt ſown ; but if they conſidered that 
coleeſced is not fond of moiſture, that it ſends forth large 
roots into the earth, and grows to a great height, with nu- 
merous wide extended branches, they would be ſenſible that 
the land, being covered with too many plants, muſt be im- 
poveriſhed ; and that plants, which ſtand fo cloſe together, 
cannot attain their full ſize : thus, in this way, the land 
is impoveriſhed, the weeds are left to perfect and ſhed their 
ſeeds in it, and not only the crop of cole- ſeed is very indif- 
ferent, but alſo the crops which ſucceed it. In order to re- 
ſtore ſuch land to a good condition, it ſhould be well ma- 
nured and fallowed. | 

Cole-ſeed extracts ſuch a quantity of ſalts from the 
earth, that the Flemiſh farmers tranſplant it, as well to 
divide betwixt two pieces of land the loſſes in point of qua- 
lity it occaſions to the ſoil, as to procure better crops. For 
both theſe reaſons, they alſo ſometimes tranſplant their cole- 
ſeed on land newly broke up. 

In the country of Amiens they tranſplant their cole-ſeed 
after the plough in cloſe furrows : this method is better 
than that above-mentioned ; but it is greatly inferior to the 
Flemiſh method ; for the rows are diſordered, and the plants 
cruſhed by the horfes feet ; and having, beſides, no freſh 
earth laid on them, they cannot grow to ſuch fine plants 
and, on the other hand, the earth, which is not kept ſtirring, 
eannot receive any conſiderable benefit from the influences 
of the air. | 

The marquis obſerves, that there is, however, a caſe 
in which this method muit be reſorted to ; which is, when 
the plants are grown ſo tall, and have ſuch long roots, that 
proper holes cannot well be made for them with a dibble, 
they ſhould be laid in the furrows after the plough, and 
open furrows, or trenches, ſhould be left at the diſtances al- 
ready mentioned ; but the earth from theſe trenches is with 

reater difficulty thrown on the beds, becauſe the cole- 
fred, in this method, is planted lengthwiſe, whereas in 
uw) other method of tranſplanting, the plants croſs the 

beds. 

In chis eſſay the marquis de Turbilli relates a very curious 

fact, which we ſhall inſert in his own words. 

« In the year 1755, I ſaw in the neighbourhood of Guiſe, 
in France, ſome cole-ſeed =. into a field, contain- 
ing about eighteen acres, which had always borne fine corn, 


but had no great depth of ſoil. 

lay a bed of red clay, which the farmers are ſo much 
raid of mixing with their good earth. This land was 

firſt well dunged, and when the cole-ſeed was tranſ- 

planted, the red earth out of the trenches was thrown on 


the beds. 
« All the inhabitants of the country flocked to ſee this 


« At the depth of ſeven or eight inches from the ſurface | theſ, 


work executed, which was under the direction of a Flemiſh 
; | 
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farmer. They pretended that he ſpoiled the land, and that 
no corn would grow on it afterwards, 

„ However, during the courſe of the winter, and red 
clay became mellow; the rains which watched che dung, 
ran into the trenches, carrying with it a ſediment, and a por- 
tion of ſalts improving the earth that was in the enſuing 
ſpring to be thrown on the beds amongſt the rows of cole- 
ſeed, which came on amazingly. 

At the harveſting of the next crop, the inhabitants 
did not fail of coming to ſce what ſort of corn ſucceeded 
the cole-ſeed ; and being perfectly well convinced that 
it was much finer than the land was accuſtomed to bear, 
they laid aſide their prejudices, and adopted the planting 
of cole-ſeed. In the year 1761, there was in that ſingle 
12 above one hundred acres of tranſplanting cole- 
eed.“ 

Muſt we not, on ſuch good authority, allow that the 
notion of the under-turf earth being poiſonous is ideal? 
If indiſcreetly laid over the ſurface of the land when it 
either is, or is to be ſown, under certain crops, it may be 
prejudicial, and ſo may the beſt practices in huſbandry, if 
injudicioully followed. 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum 
has given us the following method of cultivating cole- 
ſeed in Eſſex, He begins with obſerving, that the great 
conſumption of el in that country in manufactures, 
together with the natural richneſs of their land, induces them 
often to ſow the cole- ſeed or rape-ſecd, which thrives there 
extremely well. 

„In moiſt ſoils, continues he, we ſow it on four-bout 
lands, the large furrows between the ridges ſerving to drain 
off the water, | 

« We do not truſt to the richneſs of our land alone, 
for we almoſt always lay on a conſiderable quantity of 
manure ; being of opinion that land cannot be in too 
good heart for this plant, which requires a great deal of 
nouriſhment, having a very luxuriant growth, and drain- 
ing the land much: for this reaſon, it is in vain to attempt 
ſowing it on poor, hungry, dry foils, on which it will never 
thrive, nor turn to profit. 

« Land cannot be too mellow, nor too much pulveriz- 
ed, for the cole-ſeed plant; for it not only requires a rich 
ſoil, but alſo the land muſt be in excellent tilch : we allow 
land, on which it is to be ſown, ſometimes three or four 
ploughings, according to the nature of the ſoil : if Riff, it 
requires more tillage ; if a looſe, rich, crumbly loam, lefs 
ploughing will do. 

«In Fl we harrow the field over, and afterwards 
ſow on it half a peck of ſeed to the acre broad-caſt. As 
ſoon as the plant gets out of its ſeed-leaf, I hoe it as I 
do my turneps, thinking this a better way than to let it 

row rambling without after-culture, as ſome of my neigh- 

ours do, 

« This crop is, without care, very apt to be deſtroyed 
by ſlugs, whilſt the leaf is young and tender; but to prevent 
this, I always ſtrew over the young plants a mixture of ſlak- 
ed lime, and wood-aſhes ; about ten buſhels of ſlaked lime, 
and fifteen of the aſhes, will be quite ſufficient for an acre ; 
this is the quantity I uſe, 

« I find great benefit from this practice, as it not only 
burns up the ſlug, and deſtroys many pernicious infects, but 
alſo greatly helps to forward the crop, infomuch that it gets 
to a ſtrong head before winter, and yields me a plenty of 
fodder for my cows, ſheep, &c. 

« A part of my ground will ſometimes unaccount- 
ably fail : that is, the ſeeds will not come up ; but as 
the cole-ſeed plant bears tranſplanting extremely well, I 
make my men remove ſome of the plants, where they ſtand 
too thick, to ſupply the deficiencies : theſe are ſure to take, 
eſpecially if rain enſues : if it does not, I caufe them to be 
watered, which is ſoon done, as they ſeldom fail in great 
quantities. 

„ The cole-ſced plant is fo hardy, that it bears with- 
out injury, the froſts of our ſevereſt winters; but the 
— 2 winds, if very cold and piercing, will ſome- 
times greatly injure a crop, and there is no guarding againſt 
e. | 

« We ſometimes in this county ſow cole-ſeed merely 
for the fake of the winter feed it affords our cattle ; in 
which caſe we plough it up early in the ſpring, and ate 
almoſt ſure of a good crop of found barley. This is 


not generally praiſed, becauſe it requires great care to 
clear the land of the cole-ſced plant, which would other 


hows 


wiſe grow up with the barley, and injure it; I, 


ever 


2 
by 
2 
2 
vo 
. 
| 


ever, and ſome others, have often practiſed it to advan- 
e. x 

* One thing I muſt obſerve, before I conclude, which 
is, that cattle muſt be fed with this plant with great 
care, or it will have fatal affects : it is beſt to give them with 
it, at times, ſweet dry hay: this corrects the ſuperabundant 
moiſture of. the plants, and ſerves to dry up the uncorrected 
and raw juices that would otherwiſe mix with the maſs of 
blood in the cattle : ſuckling ews may feed on it heartily, 
however, with very little danger; and in fact, experience will 
ſoon direct the young farmer in the management of his cat- 
tle in this reſpect. f 

« We reap, for the moſt part, our crops of cole-ſeed ; 
and as it is very apt to ſhed, we prepare frames lined with 
threſhing-cloths, each drawn by one horſe, ts receive the 
heads of the plants as faſt as they are cut off. 

« When this crop is properly managed, nothing pays bet- 
ter.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. p. 237. 

Another correſpondent of the editors of the above work, 
gives the following method of cultivating cole- ſeed in the fen 
countries. 

He obſerves, that they make uſe of no muck or com- 
poſt, but have recourſe to the method of burn- baking, which 
we have already deſcribed under that article. See Bur N- 
BAKING. 

As ſoon as the land is burnt, and the aſhes ſpread, it is 
IE ploughed, and the ſeed is ſowa as ſoon as poſſi- 

e. | 

« The quantity we ſow, continues he, on an acre is 
about half a peck, or rather leſs : it would be proper to 
draw a light hurdle, ſtuck with thorn ſpray, over it, by wa 
of prevention againit the fowls. We plough the land about 
ten paces wide, that the furrows may carry the water off, 
where the land lies on a little deſcent. 

« There is one thing to be oblerved in the ploughing, 
if the _ of the piece will admit of it: you — d 
plough for burning from eaſt to weſt, and when you 
plough for ſowing, then plough north and ſouth, for 
theſe reaſons : firſt. the land will break better for being 
croſs-ploughed :; and then the land, when ſown, will lie as 
3 were full face to the ſun; but this cannot always be 

ne. | 

„As ſoon as the Cole-ſeed begins to ſprout, it is of- 
ten all deſtroyed with what we call a black fly; an inſet 
ſo ſmall, and being b'ack, the ſame coluur of the land, that 
it is almoſt impoſſible to ſee it, otherwiſe than as you walk 
among the ſeed, if you look ſteadily, you will perceive ſome- 
thing hop or fly off, like de hopping of a flea : I have often 
endeavoured to diſcover what fort of fly this is, but never 
could find one, though they will find the ſeed i nmediate- 
ly on its firſt ſprouting, 

It has many more enemies as it advances in its growth; 
the next is what we call the black canker ; it is a ſmall 
black worm, about a quarter of an inch long, or rather more: 
this takes po ſſeſſion when it is about the ſize of a ſmall cab- 
bage-plant, but windy and rainy weather are great helps 


to the deſtroying that inſect. 


« There is yet another enemy, but he app-ars in a dif- 
ferent dreſs: this is the green caterpillar, more than an inch 
long, but does not appear till abour the latter end of Sep- 
tember, and very often deſtroys a great deal of it; but the 
froſty mornings generally diſpatch him. 

« I have now gone through the various ſteps of the cul- 
ture of lai to this particular period, with a ſuppoſi- 


tion, that we have eſcaped all thoſe ($0 gary I will now 


give you a ſhort ſketch how we proceed when we are at- 
tacked with thoſe enemies above-mentioned, 
« If the ſmall fly eat the firſt ſprout, it is uſual to ſow 


teeth; for if the harrow be heavy, it will tear up the fur-. 

rows : my deſign in this is to dalle 

means the ſeeck 

done to it. 
* As to the black canker, the only method I can adviſe 

is, to let two men take a waggon rope, each take one end, 

and draw it over the plant about twice in a place, 

by which means the canker will be beaten off the plant on 

to the ground, which ſeldom riſes again, 

As to the green caterpillar, the ſame expedient, I be- 

lieve, would be of ſervice to that ; but as I have ſaid be- 

fore, we are Chiefly relieved from it by froſty mornings,” 
The writer then proceeds to give his readers an account 


will ſtrike much ſooner than if nothing was 


the land again: but I would adviſe the farmer before be 
ſows, to harrow the land with a light harrow with wooden 


e a freſh mould, by which | 
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of the uſes the cole-ſeed is put to in the fen countries, when 
the plant is arrived to its utmoſt perfection. 

« We eat off, ſays he, with ſheep that are about half 
or three parts fat to make them fit for the butcher ; for 
cole- ſeed is the molt fattening food for ſheep that is known 
in this part of the world, greatly exceeding turneps, as a 
ſheep will thrive more at cole-ſeed in one month, than it 
will at-turneps in two. | 

The uſual time of putting them into the feed is about 
Michaelmas : however that depends upon the farmer's own 
conveniency ; but if the ſheep are poorer than as above 
deſcribed, 2 muſt be put in ſooner. We generally ma- 
nage ſo as to have the ſeed eaten off by about Old Candle- 
mas, for this reaſon, if the land be ſtout and good, there is 
a chance for the ſeed to ſtand for a crop. 

« If the farmer finds the ſeed good enough to ſtand for 
a crop, I would adviſe him, if the ſtumps or ſtalks be left 
high, as where the cole- ſeed is ſtrong and good is moſtly 
three or four inches off the ground ; otherwiſe he will find 
his crop will receive great damage by the ſtumps being left 
very {hagged and torn, which lets in the wet, and rots a- 
bundance of them ; and even thoſe that do grow have not 
the vigour as thoſe have that are mowed ; for the former 1s 
as it were, ſpread to the ſnow and rain, while the latter is 
wholly ſecured from them both, and will ſupport the 


ſprouts, that ſhoot out at the ſides with ſtrength and vi- 


our. 

« Cole ſeed is a plant that will ſhed or ſhale its ſeed very 
greatly, if it is not reaped in proper time; from which 
great loſſes have been Known, where the farmer has 
thoughtleſsly let it ſtand too long before he begins to reap. 

« If the ſeaſon has been kind, that the crop comes on all 
together, though we often ſee the contrary, the farmer is, 
in either of theſe caſes as ſoon as he perceives any part of 
it turn brownith, to begin to cut, notwithſtanding the ge- 
nerality of the ſeed will be green; but if you let the whole 
ſtand till the laſt becomes brown, like the firſt, the firſt 
part will be entirely loſt. 

« But it will perhaps be ſaid, ſhould not the latter part 
be as ripe as the firſt? My reply is, as cole-ſeed is a ſmall 
ſeed, and the ſtalks on which it grows are very large, the 
ſtalk will feed that part that is green, after it is reaped, ſo 
as that of the latter will be nearly equal to the firſt ; by 
which means both are ſaved. 

« There is a particular method of laying it on the ground, 
when reaped, different from all other corps; for inſtance, 
ſuppoſe the people reaping a field from north to ſouth, every 
two men ſhould lay in their reaps, with the heads of the 


ſeed to each other, but not to touch, the heads and the 


ends of the ſtalk lying eaſt and weſt, We ſhall now pro- 
ceed to the threſhing. | 

« The diſtance of time between reaping and threſhing 
depends ſo entirely upon the weather, that it is impoſſible 
to give particular directions in that matter, otherwiſe than 
than when the ſeed has lain till the ſtalk or ſtraw is dead, 
and turned white, and the ſeed ſome of it being rubbed out 
of the coſh or pod, appears black and plump, and does 


"readily come out, then is the time to begin to threſh. | 
« Though the bottom of the reaps will be a little 


reeniſh, they muſt be not turned to weather the under 
ſide; if you do, it will bruſh out a great deal of the top 


ſide: and if the weather ſhould prove wet in the time it is 


threſhing, even in that caſe it muſt be turned, but raiſed 
up gently and laid lightly on the ſtubs ; in that ſituation 
they will dry apace, 

« It is always threſhed in the field, upon a cloth, about 
twenty yards long, and eighteen yards wide, To deſcribe 


each perſon's employment, I think, it is not to be done, 


ſo thet a perſon that never ſaw it can have an idea of it; 
but as it is, I think, if every perſon concerned in a cole- 
ſeed ſale, for that is the name we give the cloth and people 
when at work, be clever in their places, it is a curious 
piece of mechaniſm, if I may be allowed this expreſſion, 
where men and women are made uſe of inſtead of wheels 
and pullies. 

« The number of people employed at a cole- ſeed ſale 
are, generally, about twenty : ſeven gatherers z theſe are 
women, great boys, and girls: I have ſaid ſeven ; but where 
the crop is thin it requires more, ſometimes eight or ten, or 
more : but where the crop is thick, a leſs number may do; 
theſe people gather the reaps up with a ſickle, for, as their 
arms cannot reach round the reaps, they would ſquecze it 
together and bruſh. a deal of feed * if they had no nn , 

| they 
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they put it into a ſheet called a bearing ſheet, of which there 
are two belonging to every ſale : it is about ten feet long, 
and about ſeven feet wide, and has loops on each fide, 
through which a light pole is put, and is carried, when 
filled, by two men to the cloth : theſe are called the bearers. 
„ When the ſeed is laid on the cloth, there is a man 
called the layer- on: he with a fickle lays it on a row, àcroſs 
the cloth, for the threſhers, which are four, two on each 


- fide of the row of ſeed. While the threſhers are threſhing 


the firſt row or floor, the layer-on lays on another row at 


; ＋ diſtance from the other: when they have threſhed 


the ſecond once over, they turn to the firſt, and threſh it 
all a ſecond time: they have then done their parts: there 
are two men called ſhakers off, that immediately ſollow the 
threſhers : the hrit of them throws the cole- ſeed ſtraw up; 
the other ſtrikes it as it riſes, which helps to knock out what 
ſeed may be left: theſe two men with wooden forks for that 
purpoſe, convey the ſtraw off the cloth, over the bolſter, 
to a perſon that takes it away: he is called the ſack- ſtraw. 

« After the ſhakers off, come two perſons, one of them 
a woman: they take off the coſhes or pods, and ſhort 
broken ſtraws, with rakes made for that purpoſe : theſe are 
called the before and behind cavers. The behind caver | 
muſt be a perſon of ſtrength and activity, in order to do his 
work as it ought to be done; for upon him the ſaving and 
throwing away of a good deal of the ſeed depends; fo that 
he ſhould be a nimble briſk fellow, and careful too, or he 
is by no means fit for that place. | 

« If there be a good crop, and the plants yield well, the 
weather bright, and the ſeed threſn eaſy, thirty combs, or 
one — and twenty buſhels, may be threſhed in the 
day; but ſometimes no more than ten or twelve combs. 

« Early the next morning the four threſhers throw the 
ſeed upon the cloth, when the farmer comes with ſacks and 
a waggon, and takes it away, ſo that the cloth is cleared 
and ready againſt the people come to work.” Mu ſeum 
Ruſticum, vol. I. p. 418. and vol. II. p. 79- 

If this plant be ſown for the food of cattle, they will be 
large enough for feeding by the middle of November, when 
if there be a ſcarcity of other fodder, this may be eat ; bat if 
there be not an immediate want of food, it had better be 
kept as a reſerve for hard weather, or ſpring feed, when 
there may be a ſcarcity of other green food. If the heads 
of theſe plants are cut off, they will ſhoot again early 
in the ſpring, and produce a good ſecond crop in April, 
which may be either uſed for cattle or ſuffered to run to 
ſeed. It is ſo hardy as not to be deſtroyed by froſt, 
and therefore of great uſe in hard, ſevere winters, for feeding 
of ewes : for when the ground is ſo hard frozen that turnips 
cannot be taken up, theſe plants may be eat for a conſtant 
ſupply. Mr. Miller ſays he has found, in ſeveral phones 
where he has ſowed this ſeed, that one acre of land planted 
with cole will produce nearly as much food as two acres of 
turnips ; that this will afford late food after the turnips are 
run to ſeed: and that if the plants are permitted to ſtand 


for ſeed, one acre will produce as much as, at a moderate | 


computation, will ſell for five pounds, clear of charges. 

Partridges, pheaſants, turkeys, and moſt other fowls, 
are ſo fond of theſe plants, that if there be any of them 
in the neighbourhood of the field where they are cultivated, 
they will flock thither, and lie conſtantly among them. 

The cakes of cole-ſeed, which remain after the oil is ex- 
tracted, are exceeding good for cattle, and will very ſoon 
fatten them. They are indeed apt to render the fat of ſuch 
beaſts yellow and rank; but this may be eaſily removed 
by feeding them with dry fodder a fortnight or three weeks 
before they are killed, | 

« Cole-ſeed, ſays Mr. Young, wherever I have remarked 
the cultivation, has- been ſown for a crop of ſeed, as well 
as food of cattle, but often fed off with ſheep, and after- 


wards reaped for the ſeed. It is uſually ſown in the manner | 


of turnips ; but I never knew any hoed, even by thoſe far- 


mers that are niceſt with the latter crop. It was this cir- | 


cumſtance that firſt induced me to cultivate cole-ſeed, to 
diſcover if I could gain better crops than common, (for 
ſheep) by means of a better than commoa culture, 

The Gil of the firſt experiment, made on half an acre, 
is a looſe woodcock brick earth, and under that a white 
clay; the field hangs a little to the north. This was plough- 
ed ſix times, and had four harrowings, ſowed broad, and 
twice hand-hoed. The ſeaſon was very unfavourable being 
ſo very dry, that almoſt all the turnips in the country were 
thereby deſtroyed. Half this experiment ground was hand- 
hoed in the manner as far turneps, the other half had nothing | 


— — 
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dons to it. The whole was fed off by ſheep. ' The reſult 
was, a loſs on the part hand-hoed, of 11. 7s. 9d. per acre; 
and on the part not hoed, of 188. 3d. per acre. 
„This proves ſutficiently the great benefit of hocing, be- 
ſides cleanſing the land, which is yet more. But Ithould 
remark, that the hoeing, if it was a general practice, would 
be done much cheaper, Labourers always impoſe when 
their work is uncommon, 

Experiment ad. made upon a field of four acres, hang- 
ing to the north; the ſoil a ſtrong clay. This land had 2 
ploughings, two harrowings, and two water-furrowings ; 
was ſown broad caſt, July 1ſt, and the ſeed harrowed-in, 
The exceſſive drought prevented the crop from riſing as it 
ought to have done, but yet the plants were more nume- 
rous than in ſome turnip adds adjoining. I was induced 
therefore, as the land had been well prepared, to let it 
ſtand. January 24th, I turned into it fifty ſheep and three 
two year old heifers ; it kept them juſt three weeks. The 
keeping of the ſheep being reckoned at 4d. per week, 
and 'of the young cattle at 1s. 3d, per week, the value of 
the produce was 31. 1s. 3d. but the expence computed, 
there was a loſs upon this crop 11. 58. 7 d. per acre, 

«© The 1 of this loſs is certainly much owing to 
the dryneſs of the ſeaſon; but ſuch miſchances are never 
to occaſion a neglect of trials that are ſubject to them: 
all vegetables are liable to ſuch evils, and if one ſpecies 
withſtands the enemy better, upon the average of a long 
period, than another, it is an . that ought by no 
means to be overlooked: experiments regiſtered only in 
favourable years, are uſeleſs, becauſe unfair. | 

« The ſheep and young cattle both affected this food 
much; but the latter not 65 ſoon as the ſheep, 

Experiment 3d. Half an acre in two diviſions, 1776. 
The foil and expoſure the fame as in the Jaſt experiment, 
— Furſt diviſion one rood, five ploughings, three harrow- 
ings; ſown broad-caſt the ſecond week in June. — The 
plants extremely favourable— July th, hand-hoed the firſt 
time; and again the 24th. The effect of theſe hoeings 
was ſtriking—The other rood ſowed at the ſame time, 
broad-caſt, and not hoed.—September gth, viewed this 
experiment ; the hoed part is as thick as the other, and 
much more luxuriant, but very few weeds ; the other full 
of them. : 

March 17th, hurdled the diviſions, and fed them off 
with 60 ſheep: the unhoed half laſted them fix days. 
They were turned into the other, which kept them juſt 
eight days. N. B. They were taken out of nights and 
lodged in a ſmall paſture near the field. 


| 2 8. d. 

The profit of the rood hoed, aſter deducting 
all expences 1 10 5 
Ditto of the rood unhoed ditto 11 
—— Superiority of the hoed per acre 0 9 6 


The ſheep are very fond of this crop, which agrees per- 
— well with them, and the young lambs throve very 
much. 

Experiment 4th. Half an acre in four diviſions, 1766. 
This piece in the ſame field as the laſt experiment. Ihe 
ſoil and expoſure the ſame. 

Ploughed the whole fix times, and harrowed three 
times, the laſt ploughing the 27th of June, and by this 


| ploughing ſtruck it into four parts, and ſowed, 


No. 1. Harrowed-in the ſeed for broad-caſt, for the 
common management, 

2. Harrod in the ſeed broad-caſt, deſigned for hand- 
hoeing. 

3. Thrown on to 5 feet ridges, and drilled a double 
row on one foot aſunder each, 

4. Left flat, and drilled in equally diſtant rows, two feet 
aſunder. 

July 15th, hand-hoed N?, 2, 3, 4, and hand- hoed tho 
ſame again, Auguſt 2 21ſt, horſe-hoed No 3, by 
turning a furrow from the plants. The 23d, hand-hoed 
it again, ſetting the plants out eighteen inches from each 
other in the rows. Auguſt the 12th, horſe-hoed No. 3 
again throwing the mould to the plants, The 22d, an- 
other horſe-hocing, reverſing tne laſt, September ad, an- 
other, throwing the earth back to the plants. 

The end of March, I moved No. 1. firſt, and ſpread the 
crop upon a piece of dry graſs ground, and then turned 
15 hogs, about three parts grown, into the field, They 
took at once to the cole-fecd, and fed very heartily upon 


5 it. 
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They were kept to it, and it laſted them 
. 0. 2 laſted them f 1524 5 1 
No. 3. laſted them tw . thaw, o 
No. 4. lafted Ne . 
Ide eg ce very well on this 
e eie | 
The expences of ' theſe products being deducted, it ap- 
pears that they were all unprofitable, in the proportions 
following | | 


TY 10 . 


. 


5 eee eee 
No, 1. The broad caſt unhoed, loſs per acre 1 12 8 
2. Phe broad taft hoed ditto 1 5 10 


3. The hörſe-hoed © ditto 2118 
4 The drilled in equidiſtant rows, ditto I 14 2 


From this view the comparative advantages (or rather 
difadvantages) ate pretty clearly ſeen. C 
The ill ſucceſs of this experiment, is to be attributed to 
more cauſes than one. The poverty of the crops in point 
of quantity; and the vegetable not being of that ſubſtan- 
tial nature which goes far in feeding of the cattle. And 
et I think three-pence a week (the price charged in the 
eſtimate) a fair price for hogs, that riſe when full grown 
to about ten ſtone (14ft5:)—From viewing the Feld, 
ſhould have thought the hoed broad caſt crop would have 
turned out better; but it never carried near ſo good an 
appearance as experiment No. 3. But whatever idea is 
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rative part of it is very deciſive. 8 is evidently an 
improper method to cultivate it; and horſe-hoeing exceſ- 
ſively unprofitable, the _—_— being very great, and far 
worſe than no purpoſe. The beauty and luxuriance of the 
plants in theſe rows were great, but the ſuperior quality of 
the others, much more than ballanced this circumſtanee.” 

We may remark upon. theſe four experiments, that 
computing the quantity of the crops from the number of 
cattle fed upon each, is not ſo accurate and ſatisfactory, as 
by 2 the produce of each; and the reaſon of the 
drilled equidiſtant rows, falling ſhort of the broad caſt 
hoed, would have been more apparent, had the diſtance 
of the plants in theſe rows been mentioned. It would 
ſeem that the plants ſtood too thin in the rows: for it is 
certain from repeated experiments, made upon wheat, and 
other plants of a leſſer growth than cole. ſeed, that drill- 
ing them in two rows, at two feet aſunder, conſtautly im- 
proves the crops beyond the broad caſt ſowing, provided 
the drilled plants are properly hand-hoed. | 

The very ſmall produce of the horſe-hoed crop, is ſtill 
more extraordinary, as it is allowed by all experienced cul- 
tivators, that horſe-hoeing improves plants of every kind 
more than any method of culture hitherto known : for 
which reaſon they are allowed more room than in any other 
way. There is however a medium to be obſerved ; they 
may be planted too thin for profit, even for horſe-hoeing, 
which ſeems to have been the caſe here. For theſe horſe- 
hoed ptants; were upon five feet ridges, two rows upon 
each ridge, at a foot diſtance, and the plants were ſet out 
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food, and none of it 


formed of cole- ſeed in general from this trial, the compa- 


to the diſtance of eighteen inches plant from plant in the 


— 
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a foot and a half ſquare; a ſpace not indeed too ou for 
theſe plants, where the land is good and well horſe-hoed; 
as appears from an experiment made by Mr. Donellan 
near Dublin, related in a letter from him to Mr. Wynne 
Baker, November 8, 1765. | 

& In a yery hard winter, ſays Mr. Donellan, I obſerved 
in my garden, a plant in full verdure above the ſnow, when 
turnips were buried a good depth below it. On enquir 
I found it was rape (I believe the Engliſh call it cole) 
tried cows and ſheep with it, and found they devoured it 
with greater eagerneſs than I had ever ſeen them eat any 
other plant. This determined me to try it, and it was an- 
ſxered beyond my expectations, for cows and ſheep, eſ- 
pecially ewes. | 2 

4 have cultivated it ever ſince, as the beſt plant for 
winter and ſpring paſture, that had at that time come to 
my knowledge. 
I ſow the ſeed about the beginning of July, on good 
garden ground in drills, and tranſplant it upon ridges, 
thrown up from a good fallow at three feet diſtance the 
rows, and the plants in the' rows about eight inches diſtance 
(which I believe is too near) in Augut, to chuſe, when 
the ground is moiſt with rain. If it has a favourable ſeaſon, 
about Chriitmas it will be about two feet high; but in 


cords when the ſeed 0 have ſhot, near four feet 
igh. 3 IM? | 
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rows. By this diſpoſition, every plant occupied a ſpace of 


corp 


I weighed « middling plant in Marth" 1483; it weighed 


| eight pounds. In 1754-2" middling* plant weighed ten 


My butter from the time the cos began to get the 
rape, was of a rich yellow colour; and Had à particular 
ſweetneſs, And the ewes and lambs were in high order 
—lt muſt be given to cows with caution, as it will hovs 
them like clover, if given in too great: quantities; |; 
«A man will plant eight yards of a ridge in ſeven mi- 
22 e As I _ recollect in relation to this valu⸗ 
e plant; which for quality; quantity, and laſting; exc 
all that I have 8 4 obſerve,” ar * | Fe 
Computing from the ſmalleſt of the plants that Mr. 
Donellan weighed, eight pounds, his crop was 73 tons; 
and 600 weight upon an Engliſh acre, which is without 
doubt a great crop; Mr. Donellan does not mention iii 
what manner he cultivated theſe plants, but it ſeems by 
the diſpoſition of the plants, and his culture of other crops; - 
which he does mention, that theſe were horſe-Hoed. His 
method of planting, adapted them better for the hotſe-hoe- 


ing culture, than in the above experiments where two 


rows were planted upon five feet ridges: ſingle rows being 
always more improved by horſe-hoeing than double rows; 
of plants that grow large enough to admit of that manner 
of planting. Wie ſhall next proceed ts Mt. Young's laſt 
whe wo upon this plant; the products of which were 
weighed. 1 
« Experiment No 5. Upon half an acte in three divi- 
fions, 1767. The ſoil; expoſure; &c. the ſame as ſn the 
preceding experiment. * 
This piece Had ſeven ploughings; and five harrowings; 
ſtruek into three parts, and ſowed them the 29th of May; 
VIZ. | 
No. 1. With cole-ſeed broad eaſt; i 
No. 2. With turneps broad caſt. | 2 
No. 3. Was planted with cabbages; the Batterſea ſort; 
in rows four feet aſunder, and thtee feet in the rows; the 
plants of which had been raiſed in the garden. x 
„June 15th all three were hand-hoed. The 27th; 
hoxſe-hord the cabbages, and hand-hoed the turnips, and 
cole- ſeed again. July 18, the ſecond horſe-hoeing, the 
28ch, the third. Auguſt Ath, hand-hoed them again, 
The 6th, the fourth horſe-hoeing. All three crops flou- 
riſhed exceedingly; October 5th, cut them all, and 
weighed the produce: | 


| | Tons. Ct. 16; 
No. 1. weighed 17 ct. or per acre 5 o 0 
No. 2. weighed 3 tons, 13 cwt. E 21 1 

acre. | 
No. 3. weighed 4 tons, 13 cut. 1 
« They were then gan upon a bare graſs field, to two 
large oxeny and two dry cows: | 
| | - * I. S. d. 
No. 1. Laſted them two days, which, at. 
5 ſhillings a week for the two oxen, and f 15 © 
38. 6d. for the two cows, comes to 2s. Gd. C 
or per Acre: 
No. 2. Laſted them a week, which, at the 
above prices, comes to 8s. Gd. or per acre M ir 6 


No. 3. Laſted them juſt a week and a half; 


which at the above prices; comes to 11: 1s. 5 se 
or Per Acre; 

From a compariſon of theſe products, with the ſtated 
expences of raiſing them, there appears to be on 

O. t. A loſs of 21. 3s. 9. per acrey and on 

No. 2. A loſs of 10s: gd. pet acre: 

No. 3. A profit of 21 5s. per acre; 

« Cole-ſeed makes a very indifferent appearance here. 
The cabbages did not near equal ſome other crops I have 
had at various times; but they are much ſuperior to the 
other vegetables. —All three crops would have improved; 
had they ſtood longer (although they were ſown very 
garly) but the compariſon remains the ſame. The cab- 


bages, however, would have decayed ſooner than either 
of the others. 


« Corollaries to be drawn from theſe Experiments; 


r. Cole- ſeed is a nouriſhing and wholeſome food for eren, 
cows, ſheep, and hogs. n 


2. The quantity of its produce, undet the preceding ma- 
nagement, 
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ſor it is ſo hardy 
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nagement, is inconſiderable, and not upon an average fuk. 
cient to anſwer the expences of culture. 

3. The beſt culture is that of ſowing broad-caſt and hand- 
hoeing, as in the turnip huſbandry without hoeing it is 


much worſe, and drilled and horſe-hoed naught. 


4. Turnips are much ſuperior in quantity and value of 


* are greatly ſuperior to it, 
” 8 e- ſeech as Mr. Young juſtly remarks, makes a very 
indifferent appearance here ; and it ſeems indeed extraor- 
dinary, that a plant, which will riſe to the weight of eight 
or ten pounds, ſhould produce no more, by what he reckons 
the beſt cukute for it, fown broad-caſt and hand- hoed, than 
5 tons upon an acre: yet as one plant only, weighing 10 
pounds, upon a yard ſquare, the produce of an acre amounts 
to 21 tons, 12 cwt. We have ſeen that Mr. Donellan's 
was much greater than this; and if we ſhould ſuppoſe that 
he made a miſtake, and that the plants he —_— were 
larger than the average of his plants, it is not probable that 
they were twice the weight of the average: yet even upon 

t ſuppoſition, his crop was about 3o tons per acre, and 

r. Young's beſt crops but 5 tons per acre: a veryſurpriſing 
and unaccountable difference, eſpecially when we conſider 
that the crops were both of them weighed at the ſame pe- 
riod of their growth, both in the month of March. a 
This eſſay on the culture of cole-ſeed is concluded with 
the following remarks : 

Cole- ſeed is one of the moſt profitable common crops 


known in England, but not for feeding cattle ; nor ſhould | 


I have conceived that anv perſons could have thought of 
comparing it with turnips in that light. Ihe profit of the 
| is the ſeed, which amounts to five times the value of 
any food for cattle that will ever be gained from it. 

« I have made enquiries in many parts of the kingdom 
concerning the culture, and I find that the great object is 
every where the feed ; that in moſt parts they have no idea 
of feeding it at all; and that in others, where it is practiſed, 
they do it merely upon the ſame principle that wheat crops 
are fed off. The farmers are Gckreſfed for green food, and 
they turn their flocks into their wheat and coal- ſeed, (in 
many places abſolutely againſt their own judgment, relative 
to the crop alone) not becauſe ſuch crops were ſown for 
the purpole, but their yielding food when the flock ſtarves. 

« Some very ſenſible farmers, long practiſed in the cul- 
ture of cole-ſeed, with whom I have converſed on the ſub- 
je, have aſſured me, that if it is fed when the food is 
wanted, that is, after turnips are done, the crop: of ſeed is 
vaſtly damaged N it, to a much greater amount than the 
value of ſheep fed. f 

* Some of them have told me, that they have fed off 

earlier, and they think the ſeed not worſe : but 
they mention as a doubt, 

« But if the plant be applicd to the ſame uſe as turnips, 
and uſed at the ſame time, it is agreed throughout the 
kingdom, that the culture is worthleſs, not producing near 
the quantity of food with that crop, nor paying in any re- 

o well, | 
Pen RefpeAting the culture of cole-ſeed merely for food, in 
April and May, that is to ſucceed turnips, there is one 
ſtrong reaſon againſt it, which is, its not producing a 
great weight of food per acre. I know, both from my 
own and other's experience, that the weight of food is tri- 
vial, compared to that of turnips and cabbages, &c. I will 
venture to ſay not an eighth part, conſequently much land 
muſt be appropriated to this uſe, and after the ſeaſon in 
ueſtion, what quantity of barley or oats will be gained ? 
The ſowing will be in May, now it matters nothing to 
enquire into culture, or any other circumſtances ; it is clear 
enough that the ſpring corn crop is ruined by late ſowing. 
Hence ariſes the neceſſity of the ſpring food yielding a great 
quantity on a ſmall ſpace of land, that the farmer may ex- 
perience this evil only in a ſmall degree. Cabbages, which 
ield as much food on one acre, as ever cole-ſeed will on 
appear to come infinitely nearer the wiſhed- for mark. 
Young's Eſſay on the Culture of Cole-ſeed, including Ex- 

rIMents. ; 

CoLs-Cale, or Kral, ſignifies pottage in the northern 
parts of England and Scotland. 

COLEWORT, or Dorſefſbire Kale, is a ſpecies of 
cabbage, formerly much cultivated in gardens, but at pre- 
ſent little known, cabbage plants being ſubſtituted in its 
room. It is however a very uſeful plant for feeding milch-. 
cattle in the hang, hon there is a ſcarcity of herbage ; 

no froſt will kill it. 
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| The belt method of cultivating this plant in the fields is, 
to ſow the ſeeds about W July, chooſing a 
moilt beten which will bring up in about ten 
or fourteen days : the quantity of ſeed for an acre of land 
is nine pounds, When the plants have got five or fix 
leaves, they ſhould be hoed in the ſame manner as turnips, 
cutting down all the weeds from among the plants, and al- 
ſo thinning the plants where they are too thick ; but they 
ſhould be kept thicker than turnips, becauſe they are in 
more danger of being deſtroyed by the fly: this work 
ſhould be performed in dry weather, that the weeds may 
be killed. About fix weeks after, the plants ſhould have 
a ſecond hoeing, which, if carefully performed in dry 
weather, will entirely deſtroy the weeds, and make the 
round clean, fo that they will require no farther culture. 
fa the ſpring they may either be drawn up, and carried out 
to feed the cattle, or the beaſts may be turned into the field 
to feed upon them as they ſtand ; but the former method 
ſhould be preferred, becauſe there will then be little waſte; 
whereas, when the cattle are turned in among the plants, 
they will tread down and deſtroy more than they eat, eſpe- 
cially when they are not fenced oft by hutdles, - Miller's 
Gard. Dick. | 

COLLAR, the part of the harneſs that goes round a 
horſe's neck. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agriculture, ſays that 
after trying different experiments in various ſhapes ; and 
finding that thoſe formed with, hair and tallow prevented a 
tender-{houldered horſe from galling, but were tedious, 
expenſive and complex ; he therefore contrived one made 
with a wooden bolſter ; and inſtead of the bottom piece 
ſubſtituted an iron ſpring bow; and inſtead of ſpring pins 
had catches. The idea of a wooden collar aroſe, he ſays, 
from this obſervation, when a horſe galls, it generally pro- 
ceeds from ſome knot or lump in the ſtuffing. He prefers 
ſtraw ones, for be the ſtraw collars ever ſo hard, if they 
are ſmooth they ſeldom gall. The fame wooden collars 
with great ſucceſs, Mr. Marſhall uſed for oxen, conform- 
ing to the conſtruction of the ſhoulders of an ox, which 
generally are "oy much concave not convex. On expe- 
rience, he ſtrongly recommends the nine-pin collars as pre- 
ferable to the bolſtered ones for an ox, as they have this 
material advantage; whether the ox draws on a ftraight 
line or turns on a curve, they are equally eaſy on the 
ſhoulder. This is not fo perceptible at plough, where it 
is ſtraight forward, as at cart; when they draw at the 
turnings and where they obviouſly draw againſt the outer 
edge of the bolſter, e nine-pin collars take leſs wood, 
are eaſier made, are ſtronger, and more ſightly, and they 
fit a hollow ſhoulder as well as a full ſhoulder. 
 Coltan of Brawn, is the quantity of brawn bound up 
in one parcel, 

COLLATERAL Bee- Boxes. See the article BEE. 

COLLEY Sheep, ſuch ſheep as have black faces and 
legs. . The wool of theſe ſheep is very harſh, with hairs, 
and not ſo white as that of other ſheep. 

COLLIFLOWER. See the article CAULIFLOWER. 

COLONY, a number of people drawa from the mo- 
ther country, to inhabit a diſtant place. And hence the 
. ingenious Mr. White has applied the word to a ſtock of 
bees. See BEE. | 

COLT, a foal, or young horſe. 

Foals are ſeparated from their dams after five, ſix, or 
at fartheſt ſeven months; experience having ſhewn, that 
ſuch as are ſuffered to ſuck ten or eleven months, though 
uſually larger and fuller of fleſh, are not equal, in other 
reſpects, to thoſe that are taken away ſooner, After living 
fix or ſeven months on milk, they are habituated to a more 
ſolid nouriſhment, having bran giving them twice a day, 
with a ſmall quantity of hay, which is increaſed as they ad- 
vance in age, and in this manner they are kept in the ſtable 
as long as they expreſs any defire of returning to their 
dams ; but when this uneaſineſs is over, they are turned 
into the fields, taking care never to do it faſting. An hour 
before they are turned to graſs, a feed of bran and ſome 
water ſhould be given them ; nor ſhould they be expoſed 
to either ſevere cad or rain: in this manner the firſt winter 
muſt be paſſed. In May oyaving they muſt not only be 
turned into the fields every day, but may lie in the open 
air till the end of October, taking care not to let them feed 
on the aſter- math; for by accuſtoming themſelves to this 
remarkably delicate and ſucculent — 1 they would con- 
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tract a diſlike to hay, which, together with bran mixed 
with barley and oats ground, th 


ould be their principal food 
during 
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uring the ſecond winter. In this manner they are to be 
2 oF their fourth year, ſpending the days only in the 
paſtures, during the winter; but both day and night in the 
ſummer. When they reach that age, they are to be taken 
from the paſtures, and fed with dry meat ; but in this 
change of food ſome precautions are requiſite ; as during 
the firſt week to feed them only with ſtraw, and give them 
pr medicines againſt worms, which often trouble them 
from bad digeſtions and too rank graſs. s 
At weaning young colts they ſhould be kept in a clean 
ſtable, not over warm, which would render them tender, 
and too ſenſible of the impreſſions of the air. They muſt 


but not tied or curried till they are three, or at leaſt two 
s and a half old; for the roughneſs of this friction 
would give them pain, and their ſkin being too tender to 
endure it, inſtead of thriving, they would fall away. The 
rack and manger ſhould not be too high, leſt the neceſſity 
of lifting up their heads to reach their food ſhould occaſion 
them to carry their heads in that manner, which would ſpoil 
their cheſts. When they are a year, or a year and a half 
old, the hair on their tails ſhould be cut, as the ſucceeding 
rowth will be ſtronger and thicker than the former. 
nen they are two years old, they ſhould be ſeparated, and 
the ſtone colts kept with the horſes, and the fillies with the 
mares, otherwiſe the former would fruitleſsly weaken them- 
ſelves with the latter. At the age of three years, or three 
and a half, they ſhould be broke, and rendered docile, In 
order to this, a light eaſy ſaddle ſhould be put on theic 
backs, and continue there three or four hours every day. 
They ſhould alſo be uſed to receive the bit of a ſmall bridle 
into their mouths, and ſuffer their feet to be taken up, and 
ſome ſtrokes given on the ſole, as if ſhoeing them. If they 
are deſigned for draught horſes, a harneſs ſhould be put on 
their bodies, and afterwards a ſnaffle bridle ſhould be added. 
They ſhould then be trotted on level ground, but without 
a rider, the perſon only holding the reins, and either the 
ſaddle or harneſs on their backs: and when the ſaddle- 
horſe eaſily turns, and freely comes up to him that holds 
the rein, he ſhould mount on his back, and diſmount again 
immediately, without riding him, till he is four years old, 
as before that time the weight would be too much for him : 
but at four years old he may be ridden, and trotted at ſmall 
intervals. Buffon; Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. IV. 
COLT-EVIL, a diſtemper to which young horſes are 
ſubje&, conſiſting of a ſwelling in the ſheath, occaſioned 
by their having full liberty with the mares, before they are 
able to cover them. 2 
This diſeaſe may eaſily be removed at the beginning, by 
the uſe of warm fomentations, made of emollient herbs, &c. 
but if the ſwelling be hard and inflamed, bleeding and purg- 
ing are both neceſſary; and it may alſo be proper to tie his 
yard up to his belly, making a hole for his water to paſs 
free. Gibſon's Farriery, vol. II. page 168. 
COLT3S-FOOT, fole-foot, horſe-hoof, or bull-foot, the 
name of a very common weed, whoie ſcaly ſtalks ariſe in 
February, bearing one yellow compound flower, which is 
ſucceeded by a hairy white down. The leaves come out 
later. 'They are ſhaped ſomewhat like a horſe's hoof, and 
are downy underneath. | 
This weed, which delights to grow by the fide of rivers, 
increaſes ſo faſt by its ſeeds and rambling roots, every piece 
of which laſt will produce a new plant, mou they have 
been broken by the plough, that it cannot be extirpated 
without much difficulty, and a conliderable time. Care- 
fully pulling up the roots every time the earth is ſtirred, or 
the leaſt veſtige of the plant - - wy and preventing its 
running to feed, are the moſt effectual means of deſtroying 
it in arable land: and this is beſt accompliſhed by the 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry ; but totally to —_— it, the 
round muſt be laid down long to graſs. One of Mr. 
Dies neighbours almoſt deſtroyed it by two ſucceſſive 
crops of vetches; and he himſelf is clearly of opinion, that 
it may be killed by letting the land lie a {ufhcient time under 
clover.or rye graſs; becauſe, ſays he, the roots of the na- 
tural graſs matting more and more every year, will in five 
or ſix years, fo bind the ſurface of the ground, that the 
colts-foot will not be able to pierce through it, and will 
therefore die for want of air. He ploughed up broad clover 
in the beginning of July, and turned up the roots of colts- 
foot, in which he obſerved, between earth and air man 
little buds, ſhot forth, of the bigneſs of the midſummer 
buds in fruit-trees, probably to be the leaves or flowers of 
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frequently have freſh litter, and be rubbed often with ſtraw ; | 


the next year ; and at the depth of five, fix, and even ſe- 
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yen inches; he remarked here and there a ſhoot of a callous 
body, like the root itſelf, from one to four inches long ; 
perhaps deſtined to be firurt roots: he experienced that. a 
winter's fallow will not deftroy theſe roots, and that they 
cannot reſiſt the effect of ſummer fallows, in which they 
are turned up; and expoſed dry to the ſun. It is therefore 
neceſlaty to pick them as clean as poſſible, and burn them: 
for it is not to be ſuppoſed, that all the roots Which are 
turned up in a ſummer fallow will wither of theniſelyes: on 
the contrary, ſuch of the buds at the joints of theſe as are 
buried under wo will ſhoot out again if much rain falls, 
or the ſeaſon be wet; Maes wy d | | 

COMB, a meaſure of corn, conſiſting of four Win- 
cheſter buſhels ; but in the fen country the comb generally 
conſiſts of four buſhels, and each buſhel of eight gallons 


and a quart. | A 
COMMON, an open piece of ground uſed equally by 
many perſons. 
he marquis of Turbilly has treated the ſubje& of 
breaking up commons and waſte grounds in ſo maſterly a 
manner, that it will be neceſſary to give the ſubſtance of 
what he has advanced on this intereſting ſubje&, nearly in 
his n words. | : 

« Upon the death of my father, ſays the marquis, which 
happened in the year 1737, I inherited the lands of Anjou, 
of which I am now going to ſpeak. They lie contiguous, 
and form a pretty conſiderable extent. 

« Hills and vales render the country uneven in many 
places; though in others, there ace ſpacious plains, with 
ſeveral brooks, and a ſmall river, The ſoil is of three kinds, 
bad, middling, and good : but this laſt is leaſt frequent. 
Moſt of the lands being of a middling quality, are fertilized 
only by dint of care and manure : wheat grows on one ſpot, 
meſlin on another, rye on a third ; and ſometimes it is ne- 
ceſlary to ſow theſe three different ſorts of grain in the ſame 
field ; ſo much does the ſoil vary : but, in general, we ſow 
more ground with rye, than with any other corn. Buck- 
wheat, barley, oats, hemp, flax, and other equally uſeful 
productions, are likewiſe cultivated in theſe parts. The 
vine proſpers here very well, eſpecially on the ſunny ſide 
of banks and higher grounds: our wine, both red and 
white, is good; our fruit trees thrive well; and fo does 
the white mulberry, of which I made large plantations 
ſome years ago. The oak, the elm, the beech, and other 
foreſt trees, grow extremely well in theſe lands. Such is 
the ſoil of this diſtrict : the climate is mild and temperate, 
as is the reſt of Anjou. 

Three ſides of this eſtate border upon immenſe tracts 
of uncultivated heaths, which ſpread through the greateſt 
part of the province, and belong, ſome of them to the king, 
and others to different lords, eccleſiaſtical and temporal. 
However, the ſituation of my houſe, and of the chief vil- 
lage, is advantageous, being nearly in the center of the 
whole, and within about fix miles of three pretty towns, 

« Such was my eſtate when I took poſſeſſion of it: not 
a quarter part of the land was cultivated, and even that ve- 
ry badly : the reſt was either abandoned by the huſbandmen, 
or had not been cultivated at all. Moſt of the meadows 
along the brooks and rivulets were become marſhes, pro- 
duchve of ſcarce any thing but ruſhes, The vineyards 
were ruined, and the woods deſtroyed. A third part of 
the farms belonging to the principal pariſh where my ſeat 
is, were un-tenanted, for want of farmers to rent them. 


The inhabitants of this place were very poor, and did not, 
in general, raiſe corn enough of any kind to ſubſiſt them 


half the year : nay, ſuch was their indolence, that the 
choſe rather to ſtroll about and beg during the other hall, 
than be at the*pains of beſtowing proper culture upon their 
land, which, with that culture, would have maintained 
them decently. 

This deplorable condition of my eſtate, which I have 
here repreſented fairly, without exa erating any one par- 
ticular, determined me, early in life, to read attentively 
all the moſt approved writers upon agriculture, and to ob- 
ſerve carefully every improvement I met with in my travels. 
Even the campaigns in which I ſerved did not interrupt 
theſe inquiries; for agriculture and arms never were b 
any means incompatible. Under theſe circumſtances, I 
refalved to execute upon my own property, deligns, which 
my knowledge of the place, concern for the unhappy ſitua- 


y | tion of its inhabitants, and regret to. ſee what ſmall re- 


turns were made by ſo large an extent of ground, naturally 
ſuggeſted. 


« I plainly foreſaw that this undertaking muſt be a wk, 


COM 


bf time; neither my fortune, nor the number of hands I 


tould procure in the country, allowing me to go beyond 
"the clearing and improving of a certain ſpace on year. 
Some gentlemen of knowledge, judgment, and public ſpi- 
t, to whom I communicated my thoughts, approved of 
them, commended my defign, and exhorted me ſtrongly to 
carry it into execution; repreſenting, beſides the advan- 
rage which would neceſſarily accrue to me, the general be- 
nefit which ſuch an example might be of to my country, 
filled as it is with numerous tracts of uncultivated land. 


This laſt reflection animated me mote and more. 


My firſt care was, tb endeavour to extirpate the fpirit 
bf indolence, and conſequent Tove of begging, which pre- 


vailed among m ants in general. To this end, I gave 
blic —— o . improvements, with a decla- 
_ Tation, that I would conſtantly employ every man, woman, 
or child above eight years of age, who might not have bu- 
ſineſs of their own to do, on condition. of their leaving off 
begging. At the ſame time I ordered an account to be 
taken of ſuch as were not able to work. Theſe I aſter- 
wards examined more particularly myſelf, and found among 
them ſeveral who, though they were not fit for hard labour, 
were capable of doing many uſeful things, in which I ac- 
cordingly employed them. By this means, my liſt of 
really helpleſs people was reduced toa ſmall number, which 
I provided for, till their relations ſhould be able to keep 
them by means of what they earned from me. A few, and 
only a few, of thefe poor objects, who either had no rela- 
tians, or ſuch as in truth could not help them, became a 
dead charge; though this ſoon leſſened, and is now incon- 
fiderable. 

An innumerable multitude of rabbits infeſted my land. 
Againſt theſe I declared open war; being determined ab- 
ſolutely to deftroy them. This has already been ſeveral 

ears a-doing, and is not yet entirely completed. Some 
of them {till remain, ſheltered in their burrows at the foot 
of rifing nds, and others make incurſions from the 
neighbouring woods and warrens. However, they do me 
no great miſchief now; and even then I drove them from 
the place where I wanted to work. | 
In the month of June 1737, I begun my improve- 
ments with clearing ſome of the land near my houſe. This 
ground was ſo poor that no farmer would even attempt to 
make any thing of it, ſerved only to feed a few ſtinted 


cows, and was over-run with briars, thiſtles, and broom, | em 


which, being cut up, and laid in heaps, from ſpace to ſpace, | 
were burnt upon the ſpot, and yielded a conſiderable quan- 
tity of aſhes. Theſe were then ſpread, and immediately 
turned in by a ſingle ploughing, leſt their virtue ſhould ex- | 
hale. During the ſummer, this land was 3 ſeveral 
times, different ways, in order to looſen it, endeavour 
to deſtroy the weeds. I had bought for this purpoſe oxen, 
which are generally uſed ſor ploughing in Anjou: but my 
horſes helped them, eſpecially for harrowing. Here my 
poor peaſants, men, women, and children, were employed 
to break the clods and pick off the ſtones ; and as 1 had 
more dung than my arable lands required, I ordered about 
half the quantity that is generally uſed in other places, to 
be laid upon this ground, which was afterwards ſowed at 
the uſual time. is firſt trial ſucceeded, and the crop 
was very good; though moſt of my neighbours were of opi- 
nion that all my labour would be loſt. 
« In 1738, I undertook another piece of ground, ad- 
joining to the former, and of the ſame kind. I began in 
March, proceeded as before, dunged it, and had equal ſuc- 
ceſs. Ihe ſecond crop of the former ſpot is ſtill more 
plentiful, This ſummer I gave a thorough fallow to ten 
acres which had long been under corn, and ſowed part of 
them with hemp and flax, for a purpoſe which will be 
mentioned hereafter, I likewiſe recruited my vineyard, 
and drained my meadows. Numbers of day-labourers 
were employed in cleanſing the rivulets and brooks which 
run through them. In the winter of this year an accident 
happened, which had like to have overſet my whole under- 
taking. The oxen which I uſed for ploughing, and which 
were grown lean, it was ſuppoſed through == and fa- 
tigue, were on a ſudden covered with vermin, which eat 
into their fleſh : ſeveral remedies were applied, but in vain, 
the vermin re-appearing in a few days. We knew not to 
what cauſe to aſcribe this diſorder, which was deſtroying 
animals without whoſe aſſiſtance I could not proceed: be- 
fides which, the loſs would, in itſelf, have been conſidera- 
ble. They had hitherte been fed with hay only; though 


ments. It may perhaps be thought, that ſo many ſervants 


the cuſtom of the country was to mix it with an equ1) 
quantity of wheat-ſ{traw. As I had not yet a fufficiency of 
this laſt, I bought ſome; gave it to them mixed with hay, 
and allowed them oats from time to time when they hag 
been hard worked. This mended them a little: but they 
did not recover entirely, or get rid of their vermin, till they 
fed on green graſs and Jay out of doors. 

J begun this year to make new roads and cauſeyz 
acroſs my meadows, marſhes, and riſing grounds, for the 
eaſier conveyance to and from my fields ; the old ways 
being often impaſſable in many places. This has been a 
very long and expenſive work ; nor is it yet quite finiſhed. 
I alſo bought at this time a number of ſheep, which have 
ſince increaſed conſiderably; for, notwithſtanding the 
great extent of this uncultivated land, where many of them 
might ew have been fed, none were ever kept upon it 

ore. The people of the country thought they could 
not thrive there,. on account of the marſhes, and of a plant 
called white root, very prejudicial to them, found in ſeve- 
ral parts of the lay- grounds and commons. Moſt of theſ: 
weeds were pulled up at a ſmall expence ; and the ſheep, 
who were fond of this herb, eat up the reſt, which was ſo 
little that it could not do them much hurt, though ſome of 
them were ſick with it. The conſtant feeding of the 
ſheep, and their dung, afterwards completed the deſtruc- 
tion of this noxious plant, and brought up good graſs in its 
ſtead. This ſhews how farmers may often get rid of any 
ſuch bad weed, 

« In 1739, I took the next contiguous land, going round 
my manſion : a method which I have always followed; ſo 
that my improvements have been, from year to year, more 
and more diſtant from my place of reſidence. The ſoil 1 
now fell upon was tough, ſtrong, and only thin graſs grew 
upon it, with here and there a few brambles and other 
wild productions, which were foon cut up. This ground 
was broken up only with the plough : ſome dung was laid 
upon it, and I ſowed it directly with winter oats, which 
ſucceeded very well. My improvements of the two laſt 
_ yielded plentiful crops, not only of corn, but alſo of 

emp and flax. Theſe laſt were dreſſed and given to the 
women and girls to ſpin ; paying them difterent prices, 
according to the fineneſs of the thread. They applied 
themſelves to their work, and by degrees became perfect 
in it. By this means I accompliſhed my deſign of finding 
ployment for theſe women and girls all the year round, 
and afforded them the means of procuring an honeſt liveli- 
hood, as well as to thoſe whom age or infirmities rendered 
incapable of working abroad. | 
« 'The buſineſs of the field was always preferred in tho 
ſeaſons proper for it, and when the weather permitted ; 
keeping in my eye Cato's advice, never to work within 
doors, while there is any thing to be done without, nor 
to do that in fair weather, which may be done in wet. I 
have continued this. ſpinning ever ſince; and have allot- 
ted for the growth of hemp and flax particular ſpots, 
which I have incloſed with hedges and ditches, and kept in 
good heart and with fine tilth; They have yielded plentiful 
annual crops without being reſted ; only dunging them 
every other year ; for hemp does not impoveriſh the ground 
when it is properly cultivated, My vines, meadows,. and 
ways were not neglected, 

In the beginning of this winter I gave my oxen hay 
mixed with an equal quantity of rye-ſtraw, not having 
wheat-ſtraw enough to anſwer that purpoſe. This ſuc- 
ceeded to my wiſh, My oxen continued in perfect health, 
free from the vermin d mentioned before, and in better 
plight than thoſe in the neighbourhood, which were fed 
with hay and wheat-ſtraw. 1 continued to give them 
this food as long as they lie within doors, and find it 
anſwer extremely well. During this time they have no 
corn, even though they work; and I do not find that this 
ſuppreſſion of their otherwiſe uſual allowance of cats, 
renders them at all leſs hearty and vigorous. This quality 
of the rye- ſtraw may be of great 22 in countries 
where oxen are uſed for 2 

In the year 1740, I was obliged to make a conſiderable 
addition ro my number of ſervants, and ſtock of cattle of 
all ſorts in proportion to the increaſed extent of my improve- 


would eat me out of houſe and home, This I had guarded 
againſt from the beginning. All thoſe employed in my 
huſbandry lived by themſelves, in ſome of the out-houſes, 
where they had their own kitchen, and a certain ſtated al- 
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owunce; ſuited to their uſun manner of life; ſo that 
9 y had no ſort of connections with the others, whoſe more 


immediate buſineſs it was to attend me. | 

* The land which I improved this was covered 
with heath, broom, and furze, which had grown very thick 
and high. In the ſpring, when the weather was dry, I 
ſet fire to this ſurface, after taking the due precautions 
to hinder the flames from ſpreading too far; The whole 
burnt very well, and I was in hopes of being able to plough 
up this ground without paring off the turf, as I had done 
with my other land the year before. This would have been 


a conſiderable ſaving; eſpecially as the aſhes were 5 


ſpread, But I ſhould have conſidered that different lan 

require different treatment, Ploughs ſtronger than uſual, 
were made on purpoſe for this work ; but the roots of the 
furze and broom, which had reſiſted the fire, hroke them; 
and though I doubled the number of my cattle for draught, 
ſeveral of the oxen were ruined by this hard work, in which 
I perſiſted with too much obſtinacy. In vain did I plough 
it over and over, and break every clod both before and 
after ſowing it; the broom and furze were not deſtroyed, 
but made new ſhoots every where : the land continued 
unkindly and ſour, and the oats which I ſowed in it yielded 
ſcarce any crop; in ſhort, repeated ploughings and dunging 
were neceſſary during three years, before it could be 


brought to a good tilth, or thoſe noxious plants be quite ex- 


tirpated, I came badly off in this experiment: but my 
for ner i nprovements, which I had continued to manure 
and ſow, luckily produced an abundant crop : that of the 
laſt year yielded a good quantity of wheat, which kept up 
my eſtabliſhment, though it did not compenſate for the loſs 
I now ſuſtained, However, this diſappointment did not 
diſcourage me. It raiſed the laugh of the whole country at 
my expence z eſpecially of thoſe who had foretold from the 
beginning, that I ſhould not ſucceed. I gave them the 
hearing, and only reſolved not to fall a * time into the 
ſame error. 

« This year I eſtabliſhed a nurſery of fruit- trees, and 
alſo of foreſt trees from other countries. This nurſery 
which ſucceeded very well, was of great 1 to me 
afterwards, to fill up the different plantations which I made 
as my improvements extended. I likewiſe repaired my 
woods, which had formerly been deſtroyed by cattle and 
deer, I ſurrounded them with ditches planted with hedges, 
in order to bripg them into regular yearly cuttings ; to 
which end I grubbed up ſuch trees as were tinted in their 
growth, and filled every empty ſpace, either with young 
plants, or the ſeeds of others, according to the nature 
of the ground, By continuing to do this every year, 
my woods are now in excellent order, and afford regular 
cuttings, at a ſmall expence of keeping the fences in 
repair. | 

« In 1741, I had the ſame kind of land to deal with as 
the year before; but took care not to commit the ſame 
fault, Each day's cutting of the heath, broom, &c. was 
burat, with proper precautions, as the workmen advanced, 
and the whole ſurface was dug by hand as it was cleared. 
By this means, the aſhes of theſe plants preſerved their fer- 
tilizing quality, and their roots were pulled up. Women 
and children ſhook the earth from off theſe roots, and 
turned them, whilſt they were drying in the hot weather. 
Theſe were alſo laid in heaps from ſpace to ſpace, and burnt 
upon the ſpot, where they yielded ſome aſhes, which were 


ooh and immediately buried with one turn of the 
plou 


cc 


h. 

3 the ſummer, this ground was ploughed ſeveral 
times; each time in a direction different from the former. 
My cattle were but little fatigued with this work : the 
heath, broom, &c. was almoſt entirely deſtroyed, and the 
ſourneſs of the land was in a great meaſure cured. I had 
then begun to make compoſts, which were mixed with the 
dung of the ſtall and ſtable, and proved of ſingular benefit. 
With their help, I was enabled to manure my newly broken 
up-land ſufficiently ; that is to ſay, to lay upon it half 
the quantity that is generally uſed of dung for the common 
run of lands, I ſowed this piece with rye, which yielded 
a plentiful crop. The crops from my former improve- 
ments, which I continued to ſow without reſting them, 
were likewiſe very good this year, excepting that of the 
laſt, which was alſo under rye, and yielded but a middlin 
produce, My vineyards were now brought into as gooi 
order as any in the province; and I continued draining my 
meadows, and making roads and cauſeys. 

The war then calling me into Bohemia and Bavaria, I 
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foreſaw that I ſhould be ablent ſome time, and conſequent] 
not able to ſpend part of the year in the Country, as I had 
uſed to do; to give directions to my. people, and ſee my 
orders executed. Under theſe circumſtances, that my im- 
provements might not ſtop, I gave the direction of the 
whole to an intelligent ſervant, who had lived with me a 
long while, and was married to an excellent houſewife : 
and to intereſt him the more in the future ſucceſs of my un« 
dertaking, I agreed to allow him half of the profits of nary 
kind: ſubjecting him to this only reſtriction, that he ſhould 
not impoveriſh the. ground by too many crops, In this 
ſtate things went on till the end of the year 1748. | 

In the mean time new pieces of land were broken up 
every year; but not ſo extenſive as the former; the 
expence of my campaigns not permitting me to lay out up- 
on them ſo much money as before, I even ſtreight- 
ened myſelf, not to interrupt the progreſs of my improve- 
ments: which, in general, ſucceeded very well. I alſo 
revived an old method of breaking up land, by cutting off 
the ſurface with a paring mattock, and then burning it. See 
the article BURN-BAKING. | 

« During the whole of this time, I was but two years 
together without viſiting my eſtate, where my preſence was 
then very neceſſary. In all the other uy gladly ac-- 
cepted the leave which was given me to ſee how my works 
went on ; though I ſometimes did not ſtay above a fortnight 
among them. However, this was _—_— to give an eye to 
every thing that was doing ; which is of great conſequence 
in undertakings of this kind. 

Peace being reſtored, I reſumed the perſonal guidance 
of my affairs in the beginning of the year 1749, and 
r Dor my old ſervant in a farm which I had to let, where 
his profits ſat him down at his eaſe. Though he was 
extremely faithful, and my improvements were carried 
on vety well, yet I found that, for want of due care and 
attention at certain times, the crops were not equal to 
what they had been under my immediate direction: a 
circumſtance which plainly ſhews, that a work like this 
never thrives ſo well as in the hands of the owner himſelf, 

« I now reſolved to purſue my improvements as before 
the war, that is to ſay, to break up larger tracts of ground 
every year, than had been done of late. Moſt of my 
yet uncultivated lands were, and had been from time imme- 
morial, thick covered with high broom, heath, fern, &c. 
and experience had taught me that theſe were not to be 
broken up with the plough alone. 

« Of all the methods which I tried, none ſeemed to me, 
as I faid before, ſo good as the paring-mattock and burning. 
I therefore fixed upon this, and, in conſequence, ſent for 
the workmen I had formerly employed in trials of this 
kind : but their number not ſufficing for the extent 
of ground which I propoſed to break up this year, I ſent 
for others from a diſtance, and was weak enough to 
let theſe laſt perſuade me to contract with them at a ſet 
price, for paring the whole ſurface, I agreed to give them 
even more than they ought to have had for doing the work 
ever ſo well ; for I was not yet thoroughly acquainted with 
the nature of this buſineſs. They began it in March ; 
and to earn their money the more eaſily, or rather to 
rob me, only ſkimmed off? the mere ſurface, without hardly 
touching the roots of the plants, which they ſhould have 
cut off, When this work was done, as they called it, for 
the burning part did not belong to them, they immediately 
came to me, and aſked for their money, which I ſimply 
gave them, not ſuſpecting the cheat, but only thinkin 
they had earned it very ſoon. When the turf of their 
cutting was dry, I ordered it to be laid in heaps, and burnt. 
The ſmall quantities of aſhes which it yielded, made 
me ſuſpect the roguery: but when I found that the toots in 
the earth broke ſome of my ploughs, in cutting only a 
fingle furrow to cover the ſeed, and that there was no 
clearing it of clods, I was thoroughly convinced that I had 
been the dupe of theſe people, and that this paring would be 
of little ſervice. The wheat ſowed in this ground roſe 
indeed pretty well, and looked tolerably during part of the 
winter; but not being able afterwards to ſtrike through the 
cruſt formed by the remaining matted roots of the plants, 
moſt of it died, and the little that remained ſcarcely re- 
turned the ſeed : nor could this land be recovered till 
the next year, even by ploughing, breaking the clods, and 
dunging. | | 

« 'The bad fuccefs of this experiment, upoh which 
a great deal of money had been thrown away, tried my 
patience, but did not diſcourage, me. My neighbours 
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began ane w to exclaim 7 my projects, as they called | 
them; and numbers of thoſe people who are determined 
at all events to oppoſe every novelty, be it right or wr 


were pleaſed to vent their farcaſms at my expence; 

let them talk on. The roguery of the people who had laſt 
pared my ground did not hinder me from ſtill thinki 
that this 'was the beſt way of breaking up new. | 
eſpecially beaths; and the event bas ſhewed that I was 
right. is check, which was the laſt which I receiv- 
ed. made me reſolve to take my meaſures better for the 
future. 


© The reſt of my improvements yielded very good crops | 


this year, during which I continued to mend my roads 

Theſe long winded works, for which only 
a certain ſpace of time, and a certain ſum of money, could be 
allotted every year, have been continued ever ſince, and 
indeed are not yet finiſhed. I likewiſe bought this year ſe- 
veral hives of bees; though I had ſome before. Theſe 
uſeful creatures have mutiplied exceedingly z eſpecially. 
in a little garden, where my chief apiary is, ſituated between 
meadows- and heaths, of the flowers 'of which they are 
remarkably fond. Though theſe induſtrious inſeRs thrive 
perfectly all over the country I am ſpeaking of, yet the in- 
habitants of theſe parts not only have not a tenth of the 
number they might keep, but ignorantly follow the old 
barbarous cuſtom of deſtroying the bees, when they want 
their honey, inſtead of only taking part. See the article 
BEE. 

„did not agree by the piece WN up the 
land I intended to improve in the year 1750, leſt I ſhould 
be again deceived ; but hired proper labourers by the 
day. They began their work in March, and finiſhed. it 
about the middle of June; cutting all the way deep 
enough to go under the cruſt, or net-work, formed by the 
roots beneath the ſurface ; for I took particular care to 
ſee that this was done, When the turf thus. pared, to 
the thickneſs of about four inches, was dried, piled up, 
and burnt in heaps from ſpace to ſpace upon this ground, it 
yielded a conſiderable quantity of aſhes, which enriched 
the ſoil for a long time. heat was then ſowed, and 
the plough eaſily turned up the furrow which covered. the 
ſeed. "Hagar and children eaſily broke the clods of tlris 
ground, which was thereby at once brought into good 
order; the roots of all the wild plants having been effectual- 
ly cut through, and their ſeeds deſtroyed by the fire, My 
wheat, by this means un-incumbered with noxious, pro- 
ductions of any kind,, flouriſhed well, and yielded an 
excellent crop; as alſo did ſuch other parts of my land 
as were under corn. The ſucceſs of this year revived my 
hopes. I now perfected my method of making artifi- 
cial dung, which, as I have already obſerved, proved of 
infinite ſervice; and, for manuring my more diſtant 
lands, I built upon them perpetual kilns, which have always 
ſupplied me with a ſufficient quantity of aſhes. _ 

This year I began to plant white mulberries, in order 
to feed filk-worms, and make the inhabitants acquainted 
with the management of them. I have ſince continued 
to make plantations of this kind every year, and find them 
anſwer perfectly well, eſpecially in light ſoils. Several 
of them are an uſeful embelliſhment to proper parts of m 
improved lands, and [I have alleys of them, which, though 
not ſuffered to run up high, form a very pleaſiog proſpect. 

« In 1751, I again ſucceeded perfectly well in my new 
method of paring and burning. All my cultivated lands 
now yielded very good crops : and that in particular which 
L had broke up laſt year, and ſince dunged properly, that is to 
ſay, with half the 8 commonly uſed 72 ground in 

eneral, produced more than any other equal ſpace had yet 
Toe, From this time I continued to dung all my grounds 
which were broken up in this manner, every 4 

car. 
7 cc My improvements were now become ſo extenſive, 
that I was again obliged to increaſe the number of my 
ſervants, and of my ploughing cattle. The ſame thing 
happened more than once after this ; but I ſhall not men- 
tion it any more. My cattle too, of different kinds, had 
multiplied ſo much, that I had no longer room for-them in 
the old farm yard, or buildings belonging to it, but plainly 
ſaw, that if my improvements were enlarged every year in 
the manner they had hitherto been, I ſhould ſoon want 
more yards and more buildings, to keep them in, 1 


accordingly marked out proper places for this purpoſe, 


en ſtrong enough for the plough ; by which means I' ſhould 


more, that the very beſt way of preparing land, is b 


COM 


& Ay the cattle inthis country are ſmall, I bought ſome 
of a; larger, ſize. in Poictou (from whence we generally 
have our working 9 — dem particularly a fine bull, to try 
if Leould mend our breed, and thereby have of my own ox. 


fave the expence of buying them elſewhere. I have 
not yet ſueceeded in this, fo far as I could wiſh ; , Probably 
becauſe. my paſture is not yet good enough. However, 


my bulloc ks, proceeding from this race, are much ſtronger 
and bigger than thoſe I had before, though not large enough 
to be yoked to the beam, but only before or with others, 

« The ground which I broke up. in 1752, was pared 
and burnt in the ſame manner as that of laſt year, and 
produced an equally good crop. My other corn lands did 
the ſame; and I have fince continued, and ſtill continue, 
at the time of my writing this, to break up a parcel of 
heath, or other waſte-ground, every year. The ſucceſs 
has anſwered ; ſo that my improved fande now yield me 
every kind of corn which this country produces. Turkey. 
wheat, buck-wheat, and millet, have- done extremely well 
in ſome. parts of them; and ſo have flax, hemp, and other 
productions ſuited to the different qualities of the ſoil. In 
ſome places I have ſowed, at different times, ſeveral ſorts 
of trees, ſuch as the oak, the beech; the cheſnut, the 
fir, and others, all of which thrive wonderfully. I have 
likewiſe - planted new. vineyards, and find them anſwer 
perfectly well. All theſe: trials convince me more, and 


burning it, as I have already faid more than once. Thoſe 
who were formerly the readieſt to blame my undertakings, 
now ſee their error, and commend them. 

« During this ſame year 1752, as well as in the courſe of 
the following, I drained. ſeveral marſhes, and improved 
other pieces of uncultivated ground, which not being of 
the heath kind, or proper for paring, were broken up, 
and fitted for their reſpective crops, whetber of corn, or 
of other plants, as is more fully related in the ſecond 
part of this account. I likewiſe ſowed in theſe, as I had 
done before in other places, trees of every kind, ſome 
of which have ſucceeded, and others failed, according to 
the ſoil, and the manner of preparing it. This alſo will 
be more fully noticed hereafter, — © ſhall ſpeak particu- 
larly of the different methods of raiſing trees from their 
ſeeds : and of the means of obviating the three chief 
difficulties which muſt of neceflity be guarded againſt 
or removed, before one could properly ſet about breaking 
up any ſort of ground; theſe are, water, ſtones, and large 
roots; each of which I have found it neceſſary to get rid of, 
before I could rightly, begin any of my improvements. 

« I endeavoured, this year to make ſome ' progreſs 
towards perfecting my inſtruments of huſbandry ; my new 
buildings went on according to the plan I had laid down, 
and were extended from time to time, in proportion as the 
products of my enlarged improvements and the increaſe of 
my ſtock of cattle, required more room. I likewife tried 
to mend the breed of horſes in this country, where their 
chief fault is, that they are too ſmall, 

« My ſheep were alſo too ſmall a ſize, and yielded 
but little wool, which indeed is the cafe throughout this 
province. I therefore got from Lower Poictou, in the 
7. 1753, two fine rams, of the large kind, called 

lemiſh, by which means my lambs are much ſtronger 
than any other in theſe parts. Several of the males are 
almoſt as large as their fires, and I have given ſome of them 
to my neighbours for rams. They have produced a baſtard 
breed, which increaſes apace, and, though not ſo large 
as the Flemiſh, yields more and better wool than our for- 
mer breed. I got rid of all my old ſheep by degrees, and 
have now a well-ſized ſtock ; nor do I doubt but that if I 
could [conveniently have purchaſed a whole flock of theſe 
large ſheep, their breed might have been preſerved without 
degenerating, and increaſed ſo as to ſupply the place of our 
preſent inferior ſpecies : for our uncultivated lands would 
feed a much greater number of ſheep than we even attempt 
to raiſe, | 

« In 1755, I diſcovered lime-ſtone upon my own land. 
This proved a conſiderable ſaving; for I had hitherto been 
obliged to fetch my lime from à diſtance of near twelve 
miles. This ſtone, if properly ſearched for, may often be 
found in places where it is not ſuſpected to lie. It is eaſily 
known, by putting a piece of it into the fire, till it be cal- 
it in water. This diſcovery, in 
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and drew plans for more ſpacious buildings. 
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« T began this year to give premiums for agriculture to 
the inhabitants of my effate. They were inſtituted the 


inculcate a ral love of induſtry, and a reliſh for im- 
vements. My ſucceſs had induced ſeveral others, both 
andlords and farmers; to follow my example, as well in 
amending their already cultivated lands, as in the breaking 
up of new grounds. I affiſted them in their undertakings, 
giving inſtructions to ſome, lending ſeeds to others, and 
money and tools to ſuch as were honeſt, and wanted them. 
The better to encourage them all, I had given rewards 
every year to thoſe who r themſelves moſt, 
and allowed my tenants ſixteen ſhillings for every acre of 
new ground broken up by them : a regulation which ſtill 
ſubſiſts. 

« To fix theſe people in the induſtrious diſpoſition to 
which I at length had bloughe them, no method ſeemed to 
me more proper than to take them on the weak ſide of al- 
moſt all mankind, intereſt and vanity, Accordingly, I no- 
tified in the month of January 1754, that I would diftri- 
bute every year, beginning on the next enſuing feſtival of 
the Aſſumption, two premiums for agriculture ; one, to 
the perſon who ſhould raiſe the fineſt crop of wheat, and 
the other to him who ſhowld have the beſt field of rye. 
Each of theſe premiums conſiſts in a ſum of money, not 
inconſidefable for the country where it is given, and a ſilver 
medal, engraved for the purpoſe, of the ſize and value of a 
crown piece. "Theſe were, I believe, the firſt premiums 
ever propoſed in France for this moſt uſeful object: though 
many have been given for much leſs intereſting concerns, 
On one fide of this medal is a ſheaf of corn, with two 
ſickles, a ſcythe, and a flail ; over which are the words, 
Premium for Agriculture, and underneath the date. On 
the other ſide are my arms, with this inſcription round 
them; To excite to induſtry the inhabitants of, &c. I would 
not put the goddeſs Ceres of the ancients, or any emble- 
matical figure upon this medal, becauſe, in the firſt place, 
the ignorant peaſants would not have underſtood its mean- 
ing, and in the next, ſome of them might perhaps, here- 


it as ſuch ; by which means, what I intend.only for an ob- 
ject of utility, would become a ſource of ſuperſtition or 
idolatry. 

« A candidate for theſe premiums muſt have at leaſt 
two acres of land ſowed with either wheat or rye: they 
are given to the fineſt crop as it ſtands to avoid all tricks; 
and if two crops are deemed equally good, the worſt foil 
has the preference, When both the crops and the ſoils 
are alike, the largeſt extent of ground is entitled to the re- 
ward. The inhabitants of the place, in general, meet at 
the pariſh church on the day appointed; and, after divine 
ſervice, chooſe from among themſelves. five who are not 
candidates, to inſpect all the fields of corn, and mark thoſe 
which they think the fineſt. On the next Sunday or holi- 
day, they make their report to the ſame aſſembly. If any 
one complains that his corn has been unjuſtly paſſed over 
un- noticed, proper perſons are immediately ſent, to exa.. 
mine whether the complaint be juſt, The aſſembly then 
appoint the ſame five as before, or others if they pleaſe, to 
go and inſpect again, with the utmoſt care, the fields which 
they had marked, and to judge which two of them, one of 
wheat, and the other of rye, beſt deſerve the premiums. 
On the next Sunday or holiday they declare their opinions to 
a general aſſembly of the pariſhioners, as before; and, if 
no objeCtion be made by any of thoſe whoſe corn has been 
marked, this aſſembly adjudges the premiums accordingly : 
but if any one of them appeals, other proper judges are 
immediately choſen, and directed to inſpect the ſpot. On 
the next Sunday or holiday, till which the deciſion of the 
premium is, in this caſe, of courſe put off ; theſe laſt ex- 
aminers make their report, 'and the matter is then deter- 
mined. All the people thus ſent by the aſſembly, are paid 
at my expence. In conſequence of the deciſion of the in- 
habitants, the premiums are delivered publickly on the 
feaſt of the Aſſumption, after the ſervice at church is over. 
Thoſe who win them, wear the medal, for a year only, 
faſtened with a green ribbon to a button-hole of their 
coat, and have, Jikewiſe for that time, a diſtinguiſhed 
ſeat in the pariſh church. Theſe marks of diſtinction 
Ceaſe at the end of the year, when others ſucceed to them; 
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ar before; and I had long uſed my beſt endeavours to ho 


after, take it for the repreſentation of a ſaint, and honour | 


| but the medal remains the property of the perſon to whom 
it was adjudged. He may diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes; yet, 
though he is no longer allowed to wear it on the outſide 


of his cloaths, there has not- been a ſingle inſtance of 
any one's ſelling his medal. They all keep it as a badge of 
nour. 


TITheſe rewards have been productive of ſo much good, 
and have raiſed ſo extraordinary an emulation among my 
tenants, that I cannot but adviſe. every gentleman to prac- 
tiſe the ſame method upon his eſtate. I intend to inſtitute 
ſome others, for different productions; and as I am far 
from having a ſufficient number of people to manage all 
my lands, if the whole of them was under culture, I have 
long thought of giving gratuities to ſuch as ſhall. have a 
child within the firſt year of their marriage, to continue 
this allowance to them ſo long as they ſhall have a child 
from year to year, and to allot a pretty conſiderable ſum 
for the family which ſhall have moſt children. Some may, 
perhaps, think theſe encouragements for propagating the 
human ſpecies odd, and even ſuperfluous : but they will 
be of a different opinion when informed, as they may be 
by the miniſters of moſt country pariſhes, that many pea- 
ſants are unwilling to get children, or at leaſt do not chooſe 
to have more than a very ſmall number, when they might 
have a numerous offspring. If my abilities were equal to 
my will, I ſhould already have formed all theſe uſeful eſta- 
bliſhments. It is generally allowed, and experience has 
particuiarly demonſtrated it upon my eſtate, that an increaſe 
of culture produces an increaſe of inhabitants ; and that 
wherever there is room for two, with the means of ſubſiſt- 
ing them, a marriage will enſue : but at the ſame time that 
this means of increaſing population is encouraged by a 
more extenſive culture of the earth, I ſee no reaſon wh 
proper methods ſhould not be uſed to induce men likewiſe 
to concur in the ſame laudable end. SAP 

Ever ſince the year 1756, I have continued all my 
undertakings, and with the ſame ſucceſs as before. Thoſe 
who ſaw the condition of my eſtate when I firſt came to 
it, in the year] 1737, now ſcarcely know again a ſingle 
ſpot of it; ſo much is the face of the country changed, 
My manſion-houſe, which was formerly ſurrounded with 
dreary waſtes, vaſt commons, and unbounded heaths, now 
ſtands in the middle of well cultivated fields: my improve- 
ments are become conſiderable both for extent and value: 
producing all ſorts of grain, and natural as well as artificial 
graſſes. I have diſperſed in them all kinds of fruit-trees, 
and divided them into fields of proper ſizes, ſeparated by 
good ditches planted with quick hedges.. Alleys of limes, 
poplars, white mulberries, cheſnuts, and various other 
trees, beſides being a conſiderable embelliſhment to the 
whole, afford convenient paſſes from one field to another, 
yield food to cattle, and are ſown from time to time. I 
turn wy thing to profit ; even my drieſt ſoils. Many of 
my marſhes are drained, and yield good crops. All my 
meadows by reaſon of their great extent, are not yet 
brought to the ſtate in which I wiſh to ſee them; though a 
great part of them now produces excellent hay. I have 
mowed ſome of them twice a year, and hope by and by to 
do the ſame to others; for I intend to water them all, by 
making dams and ſluices in the brooks and rivulet which 
paſs through them. 

« My vineyards are in good order; and my woods, 
which are now in regular cuttings, thrive perfectly. Some 
of theſe, which I have raiſed from the ſeed, have grown ſo 
prodigiouſly, that a ſtranger would think them much older 
| than they really are. I have made ſome large reſervoirs of 
water, and ſeveral ponds, entirely new, beſides repairing 
the old ones. All theſe have ſucceeded, and yield — 
fiſh. A quarry of mill-ſtones, formerly abandoned, now 
turns to good account, and I have diſcovered ſeveral quar- 
ries of free- ſtone. 

I have been obliged to make ſeveral bridges over the 
brooks and rivulets which divide my meadows and marſhy 
grounds, and have carried my roads as far as my improve- 
ments extend, Some of theſe roads lie over hills, which 
could not be avoided ; noun others have been cut through, 
at a great expence. Moſt of my out-houſes, which are 
pretty ſpacious for all my cattle and all the produce of my 
land, with proper buildings for poultry, barns, grana- 
ries, &c. are finiſhed ; and I have built farm-houſes with 
the ſtones which it was neceſſary to take o the lands, in 
different parts of my improvements, and ſettled in them 
young men, who are now married, and have children, 

Though 
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Though my barns are very large, and not few in number, 
I have the pleaſure to find that they would not contain all 
my laſt year's crop of corn: a ſatisfaction which I hope to 
enjoy {till more amply in the next and following yours: 

« Thus my eſtate, which formerly yielded ſcarce any 
thing, now affords every neceflary for food and raiment. 
When there I can, truly 8 keep a very good table, 
and be decently cloathed, with only the produce of my own 
improvements. I have no occaſion to buy = thing ex- 
cept ſalt, ſugar, and ſpices. My farmers have followed my 
example, fo far as their means, and the helps that I have 
given them, have permitted. | 

« Theſe improvements have, undoubtedly, coſt me a 
great deal of money; but my income from them will ſoon 
be proportionably increaſed ; beſides which, it is proper to 
obſerve, that few lands will require fo great an expence to 
break them up, as mine have done; owing to the uncom- 
mon ſtubbornneſs, inequality, and unkindlinefs of the ſoil: 
nor will it often be neceſſary to cut through hills in order 
to make roads, to lay cauſeys over quaking bogs, or to 
ere ſo many new buildings: though, if even all theſe dif- 
ficulties ſhould occur, I would ſtill adviſe gentlemen to un- 
dertake the improvement. If they follow the direCtions 
here given, and profit by my errors, ſo as not to commit 
the like, I can aſſure them of ſucceſs, at a much lefs ex- 
pence than it has coſt me, who have thoroughly paid for 
my apprenticeſhip. I can alſo promife, that they will lay 
their money out at better intereſt, and on better ſecurity, 
in this, than in any other way, beſides which, they will 
have the heart-felt ſatisfaction of contributing to the proſ- 
perity of their country, to the increaſe of population, and 
to the enriching of others, at the ſame time that they en- 
rich themſelves. 

« | have already ſaid, that when I began my improve- 
ments, two and twenty years ago, a third part of the farms 
in my pariſh were untenanted, for want of farmers who 
would reat them; that moſt of the inhabitants of my 
eſtate were very poor, and did not, in general, reap corn 
enough to ſupport them half the year ; that they were 

rown ſo indolent, that rather than cultivate their ground, 
which would have afforded them a maintenance, they choſe 
to beg, like vagrants in the neighbouring diſtricts. Now 
their ſituation 1s very different, and they are no longer in 
that deplorable condition. They are become induſtrious, 
live by their labour, and beg no longer : they would even 
be at their eaſe (a happineſs which I thall do my utmoſt to 
procure them), were it not for obſtacles beyond my power 
to remedy, The pariſh now reaps more corn than it con- 
ſumes ; FA that the farmer here is enabled to ſel] at the very 
markets where he uſed to buy. All my farms are tenanted; 
not a houſe on my eſtate is empty, and if I build a new 
one it is immediately filled : in ſhort, the number of inha- 
bitants in tHis pariſh, for I have an exact liſt of all of them, 
is double what it was in 1737. Such is the hiſtory of my 


= 


improvements, and ſuch are the effects with which the 
have been attended.” Memoir ſur les Defrichemens, par. 1 
Burn-beating, or burn-baking, has been long practiſed 
in ſome parts of England; but in many others, 1s totally 
exploded, as deſtructive to the land, which it certainly is, 
as commonly managed, for it has been cuſtomary to burn- 
bake chiefly downs, and other ſuch land of a very thin 
ſtaple, from whence the fire carries off fo great a part of 
the ſoil, that ſuch burn-baked land is afterwards reputed to 
be quite barren, and of no uſe. And for this reafon, the 
owners required great fines, for granting liberty to burn 
them ; which the tenants willingly paid, becauſe they got 
a great deal of money by it; for the burning, which is 
not very expenſive, forces the land ſo much, that they 
were ſure to obtain ſeveral grezt crops from it, and they 
continued to crop the land, with robbing crops of wheat 
and other corn, till the land was quite impoveriſhed, and 
would at laſt yield none ſufficient to pay the fmall expence 
of cultivation; for it has been long remarked of molt far- 
mers, that they are fo prejudiced in favour of tillage crops, 
without allowing the land proper change of crops, 
reſt, or manure, that they continue plowing every year till 
the land is quite impoveriſhed ; as ia the preſent caſe of 
burn-baking, liming, &c. The very ingenious M. de 
Turbilli, purſued a quite different method : he took only 
a few crops after his burn-baking, and as ſco1 as he per- 
ceived any abatement in the fertility of his land, he applied 
proper dreflings of manure, which reſtored it, and to this 


judicious practice his great ſucceſs is to be aſcribed, If the 
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owners of land would oblige their tenants to purſue the 
ſame method, inſtead of prohibiting entirely their burn. 
beating, it might in time become a general ſyſtem in hu. 
bandry, very much to their own and tenants advantage, and 
to the great benefit of the publie. 3 

The difficulty which this gentleman found in ſowing the 
proper quantity of ſeed upon his newly. burn - baked lands, 
may be entirely removed by ſowing them with a drill plough, 
which can be managed with great eaſe in ſuch a light ſoil, 
and where is no obſtruction from either ſtones or roots. 
The occupier, in this caſe, would be under no apprehenſion 
of damage to his crop from weeds, which deters them from 
allowing the rows of corn a proper diſtance in other lands; 
and if the rows are ſown at ſuch a diſtance, as to admit a 
ſmall plough to come between them; or if only eighteen 
or twenty inches diſtant, a hoe, with ſeveral tines in it, 
would 4 the intermediate ſpaces to great advantage, 
and at the ſame time would ſo much break the clods, and 
pulverize the ſoil, that it would be much enriched by it, 
and ſave great part of the expence of the tillage for the next 
crop, The ſpikey roller would alſo be very ſerviceable, to 
break the clods and half-burnt turfs, before the land is 
ſown, much more expeditiouſly, and at a leſs expence than 
beating and breaking them by hand, | 

« The marquis obſerves, that, as to the little freeholders 

and farmers, who have but a few acres, and after having 
grubbed, cleared, and burned them, in the manner above. 
mentioned, labour them by the ſtrength of their arms, 
with' the pick-ax, ſhovel, ſpade, or other inſtrument, and 
wiſh to ſow in one of the above recited methods; they 
muſt take care to mix the aſhes well with the ſoil, and to 
carry off all the ſtones and roots. "Theſe are they who will 
in proportion reap the moſt corn the firſt year, as diggin 
ſtirs the ground much better than ploughing. Were it — 
ſible to cultivate all thus with the ſpade, it would produce 
a great deal more.“ 
This is undoubtedly a juſt obſervation, and the reaſon of 
the ſpade tillage being ſuperior is, that the ſpade breaks the 
foil moſt, into the ſmalleſt parts, and alſo goes deeper in it 
than the plough does in the firſt culture. Every means 
therefore of pulverizing the ſoil, and deeper than is com- 
monly done at firſt in burn-baked lands, ſhould be adopted. 
The ſpikey roller will be very ſerviceable here: for the earth 
having been dried by the fire, this roller will make the ſur- 
face very fine; and fo it will the foil below, by ploughing 
it up, and drawing the roller- two or three times over it, 
eſpecially if the land is harrowed between the rollings, to 
bring up the clods ; or if that is not ſufficient, by alternate 
ploughing and rolling. In this manner this dry foil may be 
broke, even more effeQually than by digging with the ſpade, 
and at a much ſmaller expence. 

COMPOST), an uſeful fort of manure, conſiſting of 
earth, dung, lime, clay, &c. according to the nature of 
the ſoil, well mixed and rotted together, till it forms one 
united maſs. See DUnG-HiLLs. 

CONE- WHEAT, a ſpecies of wheat, called in ſome 
parts of Somerfetſhire, blue ball. Some of the ears of 
_ _ have awns, and others none. See Plate IV. 

g. V. 

CONIFEROUS, an epithet applied to ſuch trees as 
bear cones, as the fir, pine, cedar, &c. 

p CONSOUND, the ſame with bugle. Sce the article 

UGLE. 

CONSUMPTION, a diſeaſe incident to horſes, conſiſt- 
hy, + a waſte of muſcular fleſh, attended with a flow fever. 

Vhen a conſumption proceeds from a defect in a horſe's 
lungs, or any principal bowel, the eyes look dull; the 
ears and feet are moſtly hot ; he coughs ſharply by fits ; 
ſneezes much, and e ee groans with it; his flanks 
have a quick motion; he gleets often at the noſe, and 
ſometimes throws out a yellowiſh curdled matter, and he 
has little appetite to hay, but will eat corn, after which he 
generally grows hot. 

As to the cure, one of the principal things is bleeding 
in ſmall quantities, a pint, or pint and half, for ſome horſes 
is ſufficient, which ſhould be repeated as often as the breath 
is more than crdinarily oppreſſed. Pectorals may be given 
to palliate preſent emergent fymptoms ; but as diſſections 
have diſcovered both the glands of the lungs, and meſentery 
to be ſwelled, and often indurated, the whole ſtreſs lies on 
mercurial purges, and the following ponderous alteratives, 
given intermediately. 

Take native cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimony, ong 
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pound, powdered very fine, and add the ſame quantity of | 


um-guaicum and nitre : give the horſe an ounce of this 

owder twice a day, wetting his feeds, 

The ſpring graſs is often extremely ſerviceable, but the 
ſalt· marſhes are to be preferred, and even to be more de- 

aded on than medicines; for great alterations are thereby 
made in the blood and juices, and no ſmall benefit ariſes 
from open air, and proper exerciſe. 

But it may be worth obſerving, that a horſe frequently 
relapſes after appearatices of amendment; when a yel- 
lowiſh gleet, or curdled matter, runs from his noſe, and 
he grows emaciated, is much addicted to ſweat, heaves 
much with a reduplicated motion, and has a ſhort rat- 
tling cough ; under theſe circumſtances there can be little 
hopes of his recovety, or any future ſervice from him, 
conſequently to ſave farther expences, the beſt way would 
be to diſpatch him as an incurable. Bartlet's harriery, 


76. | 
7 LUNVOLVULUS, the ſame with bind- weed. See the 
article BixD-WEED: 

COOM, the ſoot that gathers over the mouth of an 
oven; alſo a compoſition of tar and greeſe, with which the 
axle-trees and boxes of the wheels of carriages are daubed 
or ſmeared over, in order to leſſen the friction. 

COOP, a tumbrel or cart encloſed with boards, to 
carry dung, ſand, grains, &c. which would otherwiſe fall 
outs: 

Coop Iikewiſe ſignifies a pen, or encloſed place, 
where lambs, poultry, &c. are ſhut up in order to be 


fed. 

COPPICE, low woods, cut at ſtated times for poles, 
fuel, &c. | 

« If you are to plant a coppice, ſays the ingenious Mr. 
Liſle, it is a good way to ſet 2 plants in trenches, as 
one raiſes quickſet hedges, and not to ſow ſeeds, for they 
are tedious in coming forward, and will tire one's patience 
in weeding them, I would not ſet above four plants in 
twelve feet ſquare, and at regular diſtances, ſo that the be- 
nefit of ploughing might not be loſt ; and then at fix or 
ſeven year's growth I would plaſh, by laying the whole 
ſhoot, end and all, under the earth in the trenches, which 
would not therefore be choaked, but ſhoot forth innumera- 
ble iſſues : this, by great experience, oak, aſh, hazle, and 
withy, will do. 

“In our parks we never ſet leſs than an hundred plants 
in a double chaſed lugg; and if the earth turned up 
ſuch rubbiſh and ſtony ſtuff that the edge of earth on 
which they are to plant, is too narrow for a double chaſe, 
wy they always ſet eighty plants on a ſingle chaſe in a 

ugg. 

2 I obſerve the ſedgy graſs comes not up in felled cop- 
pices the firſt ſummer ; conſequently the young ſhoots have 
a year's ſtart of that graſs; the next ſummer the ſedgy 
graſs comes up, and grows ancle high, equal with the two 
year's ſhoots : but what harm can it then do to the wood ? 
The third year the ſedgy graſs dies, and you ſee no more of 
it. [ſpeak this, in anſwer to the countryman's objection, 
who pleads for putting ſome ſort of cattle into coppices to 
keep down the ſedge, which he pretends otherwiſe will 
choak and damage the plants. I have experienced this to 
my coſt, 

« It was May the ſixth, in the year 1701, that I bought 
ſome yearlings ; and aſked the farmer, if I might not put 
them in the coppice till midſummer : the farmer ſaid, not 
yet, by any means, for fear they ſhould be oakered, that 
1s, leſt they ſhould bite off the oak-bud before it came 
into leaf, which might bake in their maws and kill them; 
but after the mba was in leaf, it would be ſafe enough. 
The higher coppices are fit for yearlings, and the coppices 
of the laſt year's growth for hog-ſheep in winter, My 
ſhepherd ſaid, what the farmer obſerved as to the oak-bud 
was true; but he thought that the year was ſo backward, 
that they were not yet come out, and ſo there could be no 
danger at preſent. Farmer Elton ſaid, his father had loſt 
abundance of yearlings by the oak-bud, by putting them 
into the coppices while that was out. I have ſince experi- 
enced and remarked the ſame. 

« It is a common ſaying, that calves will not crop in 
woods: but I put ſix calves in my woods, in November, 
which very much cropt the yearling ſhoots. All huſband- 
men I told of it very much wondered at it; but the reaſon 
to me was clear, viz. on firſt putting them in there came 
three or four days hard froſt, with a ſhallow ſnow, and a 


come at the ground, but only met with briar leaves, of 
which, though I had plenty, they were but thin diet to de- 
pend on altogether; yet together with other pickings, 
would have been a noble maintenance for them, if they 
could have come at the rowet: this ſtreightneſs of fodder 
brought them to the neceſſity of cropping the young ſhoots, 
which they afterwards continued to do, having got the ha- 
bit of it, and finding, when the weather came ſevere, the 
ſhoots to be toothſome, though the rowet in the coppices 
would have been ſufficient. 

« For a general rule, newly weaned calves are leſs hurt- 
ful to newly cut ſpring-woods than any other cattle, eſpe- 
cially if there be abundance of graſs ; and ſome ſay, colts 
of a year old will do no harm: but the calves muſt be per- 
mitted to ſtay a while longer, and ſurely the later you per- 
mit beaſts to graze the better. 

Letting coppice-wood grow to ſixteen or ſeventeen 
years growth is of great ſervice to young heirs, becauſe by 
ſo many years growth their backs are caſe-hardened, and 
able to withſtand the cold, when the coppice is cut, and 
they muſt ſtand naked; whereas, when coppices are cut at 
ten and eleven years growth, the barks of the young heirs 
are ſo tender, that they are ſtarved with cold air and 
winds. Ivy itſelf, ſays Evelyn, the deſtruction of many 
a fair tree, if very old, and taken off, does frequent] 
ori eg trees by a too ſudden expoſure to the unaccuſtomed 
col 0 

« When coppice-wood is of fourteen or fifteen years 
growth, it will yield a better price in proportion than young 
wood, becauſe it will be applicable to more uſes, and par- 
ticularly in the cooper”s bulineſs ; for he will uſe the withy 
and ſome of the aſh for hoops and wine hogſheads; another 
part of the ach may ſerve for prong-ſtaves, rake-ſtaves, 
and rath-pins for waggons, and the reſt may be parcelled 
out for hurdle and flake-rods, 

« Oaken ſtems of fourteen years growth are, in my 
woods, which in a great meaſure conſiſt of them, as high 
as the aſh or withy, and meaſure more in the diameter 
for oaken ſtems are ſtronger at root, and will hold growing 
longer than aſh, withy, or hazle. When hazle grows 
ſpriggy in the body, and ſhoots forth from the ſides of the 
back, it is a ſign that it has given out, and done growing 
at the top. | 
| « Coppice-wood, in hedging and hurdling, wears much 
better and longer if cut between Michaelmas and Chriſt- 
mas, but ſells beſt in faggots, if cut between Chriſtmas 
and Lady-day, becauſe it thrinks leſs, and is much ſwelled, 
and looks beſt to the buyer. The method at Crux-Eaſton, 
and the hill country adjacent, is only to oblige the buyers 
| to rid the coppice by 2 they think the coppices 
are not harmed, if rid by the time the M:dſummer-ſhoots 
ſpring up, but they had not rid this year, 1697, by the lat - 
ter end of July. 

« It is obſerved, that coppice wood, cut for hedging at 
the latter end of winter, will not endure fo long by a year 
as that which is cut at the beginning of winter; which, as 
believe, may not only be, becauſe the wood late cut, is 
cut after the ſap has riſen, or attenuated by the ſun, but 

alſo oftentimes becauſe it is not cut long enough beſore ſuch 
rarefaction is made; for, if a tree, or a cyon cut to be 
grafted, as Quinteney affirms, will endure many weeks of 
the winter out of the ground, or without being grafted, 
and, when ſpring ſhall come, it will by virtue of the ſap 
inherit in it, when attenuated put forth buds for ſome time, 
till it dries away; ſo it follows, that the ſap inherent always 
in the ſtem of the wood, if not cut ſo early as to have long 
time to dry, may be put into motion at ſpring, ſo as 
to effect the abovementioned inconvenience ; therefore 
1 hold hedging-wood and fire-faggots ſhould be cut in 
| October. 

« It is a common practice of huſbandmen to fell their 
hedge-rows, and ſmall brakes within the grounds, thoſe 
years they ſow the grounds with wheat; but ſuch perſons 
ought well to conſider, firſt, whether ſuch land, after the 
wheat is off, will not bear a rowet too long for ſheep to 
eat, and, if ſo, great cattle muſt be put in to eat up the 


long rowet, and the ſooner the better for their tooth; and 
then attendance muſt be given by a cow-keeper by day, 
before the harveſt is in, and conſequently the wages dearer, 
and when you may have many other offices to employ ſuch 
a perſon in: therefore, in ſuch caſe, my advice is to ſet the 

hedge rows ſtand till after the wheat crop be got in, when 


| great cattle may be ſuffered to feed down the rowet with- 
rime that laid on the bennetty graſs, ſo that they could not | 


out prejudice to the hedge-rows, and at that time of the 
Yy year 


N 


* 
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ear ſuch is wanted by night ; and during the future 
Np 1 is to be Cuppoſed the rowet will not be fo 
large, but ſheep may overcome it, nor will they very much 
prejudice the young wood.” Lifies Huſbandry, vol. Il. 

245. 5 | 
F In iadüng coppices, great care ought to be taken that 
the wood they are to be compoſed of be ſuch as is pro- 
per for the ſoil you raiſe them on, and that it be proper 
for the uſes you deſign to fell it for, which you muſt be 
regulated in by the vent you have ; and let the profits 
reſulting from your under-wood regulate the thickneſs of 
your ſtandards ; for in proportion as they. are thicker or 
thinner, they will do more or leſs injury to your under- 
wood. You ſhould likewiſe conſider at what growth you 
can fell your under-wood ; only remember that the older 
and taller your under-wood is, the better it is both for fuel 
and for what ſtandards you leave, becauſe they will be 
taller and ſtraiter, by being forced up by the wood that 
grows about them; though a deep ſoil contributes much 
to their ſpringing. It is alſo neceſſary, about the time of your 
felling, to lay out your ſeveral falls, that you may have an 
annual ſucceſſion, to yield a yearly profit. But though 
the ſeldom felling of coppices yields the more and better 
wood ; yet the frequent cutting of it makes it thicken, 
and gives room for the ſeedlings to come · up. If many trees 
grow in the coppice that is to be cut down, fell both them 
and the under-wood together, cutting off the ſtubs as near 
the ground as convenient, and thoſe of the under · wood a- 
ſlope and ſmooth, and not above half a foot from the ground; 
and ſtock up the roots of the timber: trees, if they ſend forth 
no ſhoots, in order to make room fax ſeedlings and young 
roots to grow. 

The under-wood may be cut from the beginning of 
October to the latter end of February; but February is 
the beſt month to cut wood in, where you have but a 
ſmall quantity to fell, that you may do it before the ſpring | 
comes on too much : take great care to prevent the car- 
ters from bruſhing e the young ſtandards, and let all 
your wood be carried out by Midſummer, and made up b 
the end of April at the fartheſt ; for if the rows and bru 
lie longer unbound or unmade up, it will ſpoil many of the 
young thoots and ſeedlings. If the winter before you fell, 
you encloſe it ſo as to keep all cattle out of it, your care and 
trouble wil! be well recompenſed. 

Your elder under-wood may be grazed about July, or 
in winter; but, for a general rule, newly weaned calves 
are the leaſt ——ojndicid to new cut wood, where there is 
abundance of graſs ; and ſome ſay colts of a year old; but 
then they — be drove out by the beginning of May at 
fartheſt. However, if nothing at all be ſuffered to come 
in, it will be better. In this every man's experience muſt 
direct him. 

If your woods happen to be cropt by cattle, it will be 
better to cut them down, and they will then make freſh 
ſhoots ; whereas what has been bit by the cattle, will be 
otherwiſe ſtunted for ſeveral years before it will take to its 
growth. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. Il. p. 69. 

CORD of Weed, a certain quantity of wood for fuel, 
properly ſtacked up; ſo called becauſe it was formerly 


meaſured with a cord. The dimenſions of a ſtatute cord 


of wood are eight feet long, four feet high, and four feet 
broad. 
CORE, a diſorder incident to ſheep, occaſioned by 


worms in their liver, reſembling a plaice, or flounder, 


COR 


| have a water-bladder as large as an egg, under his throat 3. 


at the ſame time his eyes, mouth, and gums, will be 
white, 


be eaſily ſeen at ſhearing-time ; for ſuch ſheep will be 
poorer than the reſt ; their wool alſo will run into 
threads, twiſting togetſer at the ends, and look ſomewhat 
like teats. The laſt particular is not however a certain 
ſign of a ſheep's being cored ; for ſometimes the wool 
of very ſound ſheep will be apt to run together into 
threads; and the finer the wool the more apt it is to twiſt 
together in that manner, There is no method of curin 

this diſtemper hitherto known. Life's Huſbandry, vol. I 


P. 20 . 

CORIANDER, the name of a plant formerly much 
e in England; but at preſent little of it is 
own. 


and when the plants are come up, they ſhould be hoed 
out to about four inches diſtance, every way, clearing them 
from weeds. By the above management, the plants will 
grow ftrong, and produce a greater quantity of good ſeed. 
Miller's Gard. Didt. 

CORN, a general name for grain that grows in ears, not 
in * as wheat, barley, &c, 

f corn be lodged, it may be cut before it is quite 
ripe ;z and if blighted, it cannot be cut too ſoon, But if 
neither of theſe accidents happen, both wheat and barle 
ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand till full ripe. The grain will 
alſo grow plumper by being left a while in the field after 
cutting, to take the 1 but the ſtraw will be injured by 
it; nor muſt it by any means be laid up damp in the mow, 
leſt it heat, and become what is called mow-burnt ; and 
perhaps take fire. A great number of weeds will produce 
the ſame effect, if the corn be houſed before their ſtalks are 
ſufficiently withered. 

A correſpondent of the authors of the Muſeum Ruſticum 
tells us, that in the year 1763, he had twenty acres of bar- 
ley, which was rather weedy at harveſt ; on which account 
he was deſirous of giving it as much field room as he could 
conveniently ; but the weather promiſing to be very wet, 
he was obliged to cart his barley, which he put into the 
bay of a large barn, 

Whilſt this work was going forward, he was called away, 
and in his abſence his fon got a horſe upon the mow to tread 
it; by which means, the weeds, not being thoroughiy dry, 
cauſed the barley to heat to ſo violent a degree that he was 
very apprehenſive of its firing. 

« My men, adds he, were in a violent hurry to get it 
out of the barn ; but this I would by no means conſent to. 
I however ordered one of them to get upon the mow with 
a cutting knife, and cut in it a round hole like a well. 
He began the work ; but in about five minutes, being al- 
moſt overcome by the heat, I ſent another to relieve him ; 
and thus they worked ſpell and ſpell, till they got to the 
bottom. 

This round hole ſaved my barley, and perhaps my 
barn too; for it formed as it were, a chimney or flue 
A carry off the heat.” Auſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. p. 

5. 

, For the method of preſerving corn after it is threſhed, 
ſee the arlicle GRANARY, And for preſerving it in the 
ſtraw, ſee REEK. 

Mr. Young, in the fourth volume of his Annals, gives 


A ſheep, if chiefly feed with hay, will live a year after 


being affected with this diſtemper, by which time he will 


Wheat. Rye. 
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the general average price of corn for fourteen years 
his obſervations on the ſubject. 
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If any ſheep. in a flock core during the winter, it will 


The ſeeds ſhould be ſowed in autumn on rich land; 


o 
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In the 1772, 1773, and 1774, the complaints which 


reſounded through the kingdom upon the high price of corn, 


are in racy wp recollection : committees of the houſe of 


commons fat repeatedly to enquire into the cauſe, and the 
preſs ſwarmed with publications, the authors of which at- 
tributed the high prices by turns to almoſt every circum- 
ſtance of the internal policy and ſtate of the kingdom. No 
uſe would reſult for mentioning the trifling and inadequate 
cauſes to which the effect was referred; the circumſtances 
which a few authors of note pitched upon were, large farms, 
and incloſures, the increaſing predominacy of which were 
conſidered as great evils, and particularly bearing upon the 
point in queſtion, 

Endeavours were made to refute thoſe ideas, and to prove, 
that ten years of peace, in which every branch of national 
induſtry had been carried to an uncommon height, having 
introduced a flood of wealth, were amply ſufficient to account 
for the high price, not of corn only, but of every commodi- 
ty in the nation, the rate of which could be affected by the 

uantity of circulating ſpecie. 

The table which we inſert yields as ſtrong a confirmation 
of the foomer reaſoning as the power of events cuuld give, 
Large farms have continued to the preſent moment, and 
incloſures gone on as rapidly as ever, yet we ſee the prices 
of every ſort of corn ſinking in 1779 and 1780, as low as 
they had been high before. And it is freſh in every one's 
recollection, that all the products of the earth were almoſt 
equally low, and the farmers in a more melancholy ſituation 
than they had been in for half a century before. Such a 
contraſt of prices in ſo ſhort a period cut up by the roots, 
and did away for ever all the arguments that had attributed 
the high prices to great farms or incloſures, or the conver - 
ſion of arable to graſs, or to any of the numerous cauſes that 
have been ſo anxiouſly ſought for. But we may obſerve, 
that this was not the caſe with the cauſe to which had been 
attributted thoſe high prices, viz. to circulating wealth from 
national proſperity : for no ſooner had the American war 
come into full operation, and had diffuſed throughout the 
kingdom its baneful influences ; ſuch as an impeded and lan- 
guid circulation; a reduced conſumption; a comparative 
ſtagnation in trade and manufactures ; with a conſequent 
poverty in all ranks of people, but the prices of corn and 
other commodities ſunk proportionably, without having a 
ſhadow of reference to the ſize of farms, or number of in- 
cloſures. But farther ; the experiment became double, 
for after that point of depreſſion ſuffered by the national in- 
duſtry in conſequence of the war, fixed at 1779 ; the prices 
aroſe with the returning proſperity of the kingdom, until 
they got up to their full ſtandards, and perhaps above it. 
This great variation of prices, in ſo ſhort a period as twelve 
years, ought, by every unprejudiced man, to be received as 
a double proof, firſt, that the fize of farms and incloſures 
have had nothing at all to do in the queſtion ; and, ſecond, 
that the cauſe muſt be looked for Ever, in the proſperity, 
wealch, circulation, and conſumption of the kingdom. 

It is true, there are many perſons who incline to think 
that the principal variations in price are owing to the differ- 
ence of ſeaſons; ſome years being very favourable to the 
growth of corn, and others much the contrary; and we find 
annexed to Mr. Whitbread's manuſcript, ſome remarks on 
the ſeaſon for each of theſe twelve years, an abſtract of which 
is here given : 

1771, Preceded by a ſevere winter. 

1772, A very wet harveſt. 

177 3, Great rains and floods in May. 

1774, A wet harveſt. 

1775, A very dry time from March to Midſummer. 

1776, A ſevere Loft from January 7th, to February 1ſt, 
with an unuſual fall of ſnow ; fine ſeaſon following. 

1777, Auguſt and September the fineſt ever remembered, 
and the 8 ſeaſon generally good. 

1778, The ſummer remarkably, dry, and a fine harveſt, 

1779, A general good ſeaſon. 

1780, Cold and wet winter, backward ſpring, and dry 

ſummer. 

1781, Winter open and dry; a growing ſummer ; mild. 
* The three laſt years dry upon the whole, and corn plen- 
1782, The wetteſt, coldeſt, and back wardeſt ſpring ever 
nown ; great floods; wet and cold ſummer, with floods in 
Auguſt ; mildew, and very little corn ripened or got in well, 


he greateſt crop of graſs ever remembered, but the ha 
ſpoiled, PAY | * 
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1783, Winter favourable, ſpring fine, and the ſummer 
hot and burning. | 

1784, The laſt week in December, a froſt ſet in, which 
laſted with ſnow till the 21ſt of February. In March deep 
ſnows and froſts ; and the backwardeſt ſpring ever known ; | 
wet harveſt, 

u_ circumſtances could be added to this detail if eſſen- 
tial, In Suffolk the mildew, in the years 1780, 1781, and 1782, 
deſtroyed and damaged more wheat than any other diſtem- 
per has done in half a century. 1783, was free from it. 1784 
has it, but in a much leſs degree. The phlogiſticated ſtate 
of the atmoſphere in 1783, from which foreign philoſophers 
deduced immenſe crops, paſſed away without producing 
them. There are three ſeaſons critical with wheat: in 
winter froſts, too much wet and ſevere cutting winds kill it; 
this is to be totally avoided by ſowing early in September. 
In the ſpring, when the firſt ſet of roots die, and are ſucceed- 
ed by a ſecond ſyſtem of fibres, at which period the blade 
turns yellow ; then hand-hocing and top-drefling takes ef- 
fect. The laſt is at flowering time; refreſhing moderate 
rains juſt when it is beginning, and fine, dry, warm weather 
while it laſts, are conducive to a great crop: as to the har- 
veit, it ſhares the fate of all other crops, the better the wea- 
ther, the better got, But at this ſeaſon rains have not half 
the ill effect of wheat properly ſhocked as on that in the com- 
mon method. Three ſheaves beneath, and one longer above, 
and bound nearer the butt, inverted over the others. 

We are ſtrongly inclined to think that though the ſeaſon 
has a moſt powerful influence upon any given field, farm, 
ſoil, or diſtrict, ſo as to make the difference of a great crop 
or a very poor one; yet when we conſider the kingdom at 
large, I believe the influence is not great. In very norther- 
ly climates, where a harveſt is ſometimes utterly loſt, this 
reaſoning would not hold good; but that is never the caſe 
in England. We are to remember, that the wet years 
which damage the clay lands, make the fortune of ſand far- 
mers, and we are allo to have in mind, that the improve- 
ments of draining and laying the land round and dry, which 
it is to be hoped ſpread daily through the kingdom, are con- 
ſtantly leſſening the createlt evils of wet ſoils; we are alſo 
to recollect, that though dry years, in general, ſuit clay 
countries, yet there 2 at certain ſeaſons be a great deal 
of rain to enable the farmer to cultivate them at all; clays, 
for every thing but wheat, have been obſerved to bear a 
drought worſe even than ſome ſandy foils. Thus it is not 
very =_ to deſcribe or point out the ſeaſon that ſhall be 
attended with the greateſt crop in England. But there is 
another conſideration which ſeems to throw the matter of 
ſeaſon much more out of the queſton than theſe obſervations, 
and that is, not the prices of corn only, but of all other pro- 
ducts, If bad ſeaſons occaſioned the high prices of corn in 
1772, 35 4» wy did thoſe ſeaſons make every fort of cattle 
as dear as corn? the dearnels ran through every article that 
can be named. On the contrary, if good ſeaſons in 1779 
and 1780 (and by good is generally underſtood dry) brought 
down corn to a price that ſtarved the farmers ; how came 
all ſorts of cattle, fat and lean, to be at as depreſſed a rate as 
corn? A dry ſeaſon can work no ſuch effects as lowering 
prices of oxen and ſheep cent. per cent. Apain, for as we 
before obſerved, the experiment is double, when bad ſeaſons 
returning in 1782 and 1783, (though, by the way, 1783 
was one of the drieſt years that have been known in Eng- 
land for a century, and conſequently ought to have been at- 
tended accordingto the reaſoning we combat with a low 
price) how come cattle, fat and lean of every ſort and kind, 
and all the products of the earth in general, to riſe with 
corn in the manner we have ſeen, and at this moment experi- 
ence? To ſay that a ſcarcity of bread creates a greater con- 
ſumption ofother food, is giving no ſatis factory reply. The fact 
is true with but a very few commodities : wheat being ex- 
ceſſively dear, will drive the poor to barley, or rye bread, or 
to potatoes; but not to beef or mutton, much leſs to horſes 
or lean ſheep : and the high price of malt may drive them 
to gin, poſſibly to water, but it will not make them the 
greater conſumers of lean pigs. | 

'The circumſtance, therefore, which influences theſe pri- 
ces, muſt be ſought for, not in ſeaſons whoſe effects would 
neceſlarily be local and partial, but in ſome more general 
cauſe that operates equally over the whole kingdom ; this 
cauſe we find in the wealth and circulation of the people, 
It agrees with political data that enables us to reaſon upon 
it ; the vibrations are correſpondent ; and thoſe effects, 
which we have experienced, ought to flow from the cauſes 
| that 


9 
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ed in every one's recollection. | 

The price upon the general average of 5s. 6d, a buſhel 
for wheat during theſe 12 years, is ſomething above what 
would have paid the farmers well 20 years ago, when 58s 
was a fair price, and ſufficient to give encouragement. We 
are inclined to think, and I truſt, without any undue predi- 
lection for the farmer, that the price ougtit now to be bs. 
which we do not think, upon the whole, better for him at 


preſent than 5s. was twenty years ago; owing to the rife | 


of poor rates. | 

The average price of wheat in France, duting theſe twelve 
years, was from 24 to 25 livres COT of 24065. but 
as the mean weight of a Wincheſter buſhel of wheat in Eng- 
land does not amount to 60, we may deduct one tenth upon the 
account, and then the French price reduced to Engliſh, will 
be 45. 104d, per buſhel, The price in France, Auguſt 1784, 
was 27 livres, or 58. 54d, per buſhel. The London price 
in that month was gs. 10d. 


The London prices during this perion have been, 

Years. Wheat. Rye. Barly Oatr. Beans. 
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If we compare theſe prices with the general averages of 


the whole kingdom, we ſhall ſee a remarkable fact that ey 


are loweſt where the demand is greateſt. This is the caſe 
with wheat, rye, barley, and beans. Oats ate an exception, 
owing, doubtleſs, to the capital being ſupplied more from 
abroad with that grain than any other. This cheapneſs, 
where there is a great demand, is perfectly conſiſtent with 
the principles of commerce, and ought to be a ſtrong con- 
viction on the mind of thoſe miniſters and ſtateſmen in 
other countries, who lay reſtrictions on the corn trade, fear- 
ing the want of ſo neceſſary a commodity : they ſhould 
from hence be convinced, that a great demand is the ſureſt 
means, while trade is free, of ſecuring a ſupply ; and that 
they have nothing to do but to give permanency to free- 
dom, in order to enſure a perpetual ſupply. 
ever, in this caſe depends on London being a ſea port, for 
inland countries cannot receive their corn from a diſtance, 
without charges that add greatly to its price. Powerful as 
the principle is, it cannot overcome ſuch circumſtances as 
the ſeat of manufactures being in a country of mines and 
ready, 5 which is the caſe of ſeveral of our weſtern coun- 
ties. To draw out many of theſe compariſons in tables 
would be tedious, but if the reader compares the prices of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſſex, Kent, and Suſſex; with Derby, 
Lancaſter, Worceſter, Weſtmoreland, Monmouth, Somer- 
ſet, and Devon, he will find that the contraſt is very con- 
ſiderable. In fact, many of the weſtern counties receive 
their corn at all times from Lynn, Yarmouth, and other 
ports on the eaſtern coaſt, which muſt neceſſarily add to the 
price, when there is not only a long fea voyage, but a tranſ- 
port alſo on canals or rivers. 

We may alſo obſerve, upon the London prices compared 
with thoſe of the kingdom at large, that they are more equal. 
The variation between the higheſt and the loweſt. is leſs ; 
and thoſe both exceed the medium in a leſs degree. This 
greater ſteadineſs of one city over a whole kingdom is re- 
markable, for it might be thought, that the overplus of ſome 
markets anſwering the deficiencies of others, might on the 
average. of ſo many, induce a more exact level; but the 
contrary is the caſe, and Og to the operations of demand 
meeting an unobſtructed ſupply. 


As a contraſt of price, let us inſert thoſe of Lancaſter 
and Suſſex. n 
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that are open to every eye, and the events that have happen- 
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This is the greateſt contraſt in the whole kingdom. 


The quarterly prices of the twelve years, being reduced to 
average, will be as under. | 


From Chriſtmas muy 10 Eu 
, 96 #01 150 34 
to Midſummer, 's 71391 210 11435 
Michel, = bs ('s 9% 39 210; 2 02 2 5} 
ee Corinne, Js 51 3 7 210 2's 35 


Some of the moſt important circumſtances that can di- 


rect the conduct of a farmer, are to be deducted from this 


little table. It ſhews how exceedingly erroneous it is in 
any man to threſh his corn at unſcaſoable times with a view 
to a better price. Nothing more common than to ſee half 
fed cattle, and crops half ſtarved for want of dung, while a 


Much, how- ; 


2 11} threſhed when the cattle cannot eat it. Nothin 


great portion of the ſtraw of a farm is almoſt loſt by being 
g can be 


clearer than the miſtake of ſuch a conduct. Here is a gra- 
dual and regular riſe during three quarters of the year; but 
it is by no means anſwerable to any inconvenience in point 
of conſuming the ſtraw. By keeping his wheat till after 
Midſummer, a farmer gains only 31d. a buſhel upon an 


1 


average of 12 years. The difference of a ſummer and win- 
ter price of threſhing deducted from this, what is there re- 


| Ing to make amends for the almoſt total loſs of the 
c 


| {ftraw ? 


may be anſwered, that the farmer ſells his ſtew : 
ſo much the worſe ; for the near neighbourhood of great 
cities alone excepted, that is an execrable loſing 8 
which tends only to impoveriſh a farm, and if keeping corn 
till the cattle will not eat the ſtraw is done on that account, 


two miſchiefs ariſe inſtead of one, but never will apoligize 
for each other. But another conſideration, and a moſt pow- 
erful one, is the damage done by vermin : rats and mice in 
many fituations devour quantities of corn; but very ſmall 
depredations indecd will be ſufficient totally to wipe out this 
trifling riſe of price. 

Thedifterence of price ſome years is certainly much higher 


than appears in this table. Thus in 1777 the difterence in 
half a year in the price of wheat was 1s. 19. a buſhel. In 
1774 it was 10d. and 6d. in 1773, and in ſuch years the dif- 
ference is ſtill higher if only the fineſt corn in the market 
is attended to ; ſuch years tempt farmers to liſtentoaccounts 
which, thoughtrue in themſelves, are utterly falſe as an ar- 
gument for ſpeculating : nor do they take into the account 
other years in which prices fall inftead of riſe : thus in 1781 
wheat fell 4d. from Chriſtmas to Midſummer. It fell INI779. 
In 1778, 7d. and 9d. in 1775; indeed converſation rarely 
turns on this ſubject without many inſtances occuring of 
farmers that have loſt inſtead of gaining by their ſpecu- 


lation. 
Hence, therefore, we may very ſaſely adviſe every farmer 


: 


| ble, being covered all over with prickles, 


1 


to reject all ſpeculation, as ſure in the long run to prove a 
loſs ; but to threſh and ſell his corn all within the Fafon of 
feeding his cattle with the ſtraw. He will gain more in 
their well- doing, and in avoiding the depredation of vermin, 


Don he can ever juſtly expect to gain by the riſe of mar- 
ets, * 


CORN-CROWFOOT, a weed very common among 
the corn. It has an upright ſtalk ; the leaves are of a 


ale 
green, and cut into long, narrow, acute ſegments. Tue 


flowers are much ſmaller and paler than the crowfoot of 
the paſtures : but the ſeed-veſſels arc the moſt remarka 


See Plate V. 
hg. 33. 
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CORN-FLAG, a very troubleſome weed, multiplying | 
exceedingly by its roots. It has a round compreſſed tube- 
rous root, which is of a yellowiſh colour, and covered with 


COU 


is much Harder to be removed, vizi that which Teenis ts bs 
natural, or grown into a habit. We find ſome very good 


horſes liable to this diſorder z and; when it is of long con- 
2 brown furrowed ſKing like that of the vernal crocus, | tinuance, they are apt to grow lean and emaciated; feel hot 
From this root ariſes two flat {word-ſhaped leaves, which and dry, their hair ſtaring, and there is danger of ſome ap- 
enbrace each other at their baſe ; and between theſe ariſes | | 


proaching ſic c neſs. 


the flower-ſtalk, which grows near two feet high, having | This diſorder is not eaſily removed, nor is it often neceſ⸗ 
one or two narrow leaves, embracing it like a ſheath; This ſary to bring ſuch horſes into a contrary babit ; for where 
ſtalk is terminated by flve or ſix purple flowers, ſtanding above | this is natural, it may proceed from a more than ordinary 
each other at ſome diſtance, and ranged on one ſide of the ſtalk; | ſtrength and rigidity in the ſmall fibres of the ſtomach and 
each of theſe has a ſheath, which covers the lowet-bud, be | guts, which makes them digeſt their aliment well, and 
fore it expands, but ſplits open lengthways when the flowers | retain their excrements longer, and when ſuch a habit can 
blow, an afterwards ſhtivels up to a dry ſkin, which remains | be kept within any proper medium, the horſe will continue 
about the ſeed-veſſel, till the ſeeds are ripe, which is in the be- 


ginning of Auguſt, The flowers come out in the beginning 
une. Some of theſe flowers are white, an 


f May, or in 
8 


Corn- flag is extremely difficult to root out, as every part 


in ſtrength and vigour, without any inconvenience; and it 
is obſervable, that theſe horſes are, for tht moſt part, able to 
endure great fatigue and labour. However, it is proper 
to give uch horſes, at all convenient times, an opening diet. 


For if this habit happens, by any accident, to grow into an 
of the root will grow. The beſt manner of extirpating it 


is that already mentioned undef the article colts- foot. See 


Cor rsroor. 


habitual coſtiveneſs, ſo as to produce ill effects, as heat; 
dryneſs of the conſtitution, little ſcabby eruptions over the 


| bin, and a rough coat, it will then be neceſſary to remove 
CORN-MARY GOLD, the name of a very trouble- | it in ſome degree, which cannot be done but by a continual 
ſome weed, of which there are two ſpecies, one common in 


corn-fields, and the other in moiſt paſtures. The leaves 


the firſt ſort embrace the ſtalks, the upper being jagged, 


uſe of emollients, joined by a looſe opening diet. 


of | Purging is here alſo neceſſary, and ought by all means 


to be complied with ; but purging in the common way 
and the lower indented like a faw. The ſecond is, by C. with Barbadoes or other plantation aloes, ſeldom has any 
Bauhine, called the greater wild daiſy, with a leafy ſtalk. It | great effect longer than the purge is working; for when 
riſes with ſtalks near two feet high, furniſhed with oblong 


indented leaves, which embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. 
Each of theſe ſtalks is terminated by one white flower, 


ſhaped like that of the daiſy, but four times as large. 
flowers in June. See Plate V. fig. 34. 


The corn-marygold has a perennial woody root, which 
ſtriking deep requires a conſiderable quantity of food, and 


that is over, the ſame habit of cottiveneſs generally returns 

as ſtrong as ever. Scalded bran, and the common opening 

diet, ſeldom makes any great alteration in theſe horſes. 'The 

It | aloetic purges will —.— work, eſpecially if they are made 
y 


{trong, for they then chiefly run off by urine, which does the 


creature little ſervice in this caſe. But after the common 


purges have failed, the following will ſucceed beyond expec- 
therefore muſt be a great enemy to the corn. Conſider- 


able pains muſt be ta 


en before this weed can be extirpated, 


tation. 


Take ſuccotrine aloes, ſix drams ; ſperniaceti, hilf an 
as it is highly probable, that, beſides multiplying by its roots, | ounce ; fœnugreek- ſeeds in powder, two ounces ; make 
its ſeed will grow, if ploughed in, as that of the garden ma- 


ryzold will do when dug in. Deep and re 
erefore neceſſary, before it runs to ſeed. 


CORN-PARSLEY, the name of a low branching plant 


common among corn. The brances grow thick together, 


hoeings are 


the whole into two balls, with a ſufficient quantity of 


honey, or common treacle, and give them in a morning 
faſting. 


Let the horſe have ſcalded barley inſtead of ſcalded bran, 


and the liquor of the barley fot his drink, milk warm. This 
and are knotted and crooked, The flowers grow cloſe 


together after the manner of parſley, and are of a white co- 


will work very gently; where ſtronger purges have little 


other effect upon coſtive horſes than to gripe and make them 
lour inclining to gere The ſeeds are large in proportion 


to the plant; an 


when the ſeeds are ripe, which is generally about harve 
See Plate V. fig. 35. 


are ſet about with little crooked briſtles, 
which makes them adhere to the ſtockings in great plent 


ſick. It ought to be repeated once in four days, and may 
be continued till he has taken fix doſes. Let him have an 
5 ounce of fœnugreek- ſeeds once a day, in one of his maſhes, 

and when the purgation is over, continue the uſe of the 


| fœnugreek; and ſometimes give linſeed in the ſame man- 
CORN-WORM, the inſect lately obſerved in France 5 


to be ſo very deſtructive to corn. See the article BUTTER-FLY. 


ner, either in his dry or moiſt feeds, until the horſe grows 


ſmooth and well coated, and his dung moiſt and in good 
CORNER-TEETH, are the teeth which appear when a 


horſe is coming five years old. Sce the article AGE. 


CORONET, the loweſt part of a horſe's paſtern, which 
runs round the coffin, and is diſtinguiſhed by the hair which 


joins and covers the upper part of the hoof, 
COSH, the ſame with pods. See the artile Pop. 


order. CG. Farriery, vol. II. p. 134. 
COTYLEDONS, rinds, or huſks. 
COUCH-GRASS, guick-zraſs, Enot- gra ſi, or dog-gra%; 
is one of the worſt of weeds among corn, and one of the 
moſt difficult to extirpate in arable land; every joint of 


its long creeping roots being capable of ſoon producing a 
COSS ART, or . Lamb, a lamb left by its dam's new plant, after thoſe roots have been broken by the 
dying before it is capable of ſhifting for itſelf ; or it is a 


lamb taken from an ewe that brings two, three, or four 
lambs at a yeaning, and conſequently is incapable of 


plough. The uſual way of —— it, is by laying the 
land fallow in ſummer, and frequently harrowing it well 


over, to draw out the roots, every piece of which ſhould 
bringing them all up, The word is alſo applied to a colt, 


calf, &c. 


then be burnt, for the reaſon already mentioned. Where 


| this is carefully done, the ground may be fo well cleanſed 

In either of theſe caſes, if there be not another ewe at li- | in one ſummer, that the remaining roots will not do any 

berty to ſuckle it, it muſt be brought up by the hand, or | great injury to the enſuing crop: but the beſt way is to 
perith. By an ewe at liberty is meant, one that has, by ſome 7 


accident, loſt her lamb, and has milk enough to ſuckle a 


lamb yeaned by another. 


ow the land in which this weed prevails with ſuch plants 
as require the horſe-hoeing culture. The blade of this 


graſs is ſo rough, that the cattle will not feed upon it when 
COSTIVENESS, a complaint to which horſes are often 


ſubject; ſometimes occaſioned by violent and hard exerciſe, 


green. 


Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, recommends 
eſpecially in hot weather; and ſometimes by ſtanding long | trench- ploughing as a proper method to deſtroy couch⸗graſs; 
at hard meat, without grals, or other cleanſing diet, and with 


" little exerciſe. 


he cure for this complaint is eaſy, only by giving hi 
an open diet for ſome time; and if any thing more is want- 
ing, lenitive mild purges are the moſt likely to ſucceed. Such 


where he fays ene earth given deeply with his ſkim-plough, 
and after that a hoeing ſyſtem on the ſurface, will con- 
m | vert the couch to a manure. 


COUVERT, ſheltered, not open, not expoſed. 


. COUGH, a convulſive motion of the lungs, being an ef- 
as Glauber's falts with lenitive electuary, four ounces of | fort of nature to throw up ſome offending matter. 
each, diflolved in warm ale or water, and repeated ever Horſes are very ſubje& to coughs, which are ſometimes 
other day. This, with ſcalded bran given every day, will | occaſioned by colds, and often by the injudicious treat- 
ſoon remove the complaint, and carry off the viſcid ſlime | ment of an inflammation of the lungs ; the conſequence 
engendered in the guts, which is generally the cauſe of his 


coſtiveneſs. 


of which is often ſettled habitual coughs, which frequently 


degenerate into aſthmas, and broken wind. 
But there is another kind of coſtiveneſs in horſes, which XN 
| 2 


othing has more perplexed practitioners than the cure 
＋ 2 of 


COU 


of ſettled eoughs ; the cauſe of which, perhaps, has been 

their want of attention to the different ſymptoms which 

diſtinguiſh one cough from another; for without ſtrict 

2 thereof, it is impolũ ble to find out the true method 
cure. 


Thus, if a hoeſe's cough is of long ſtanding, atfended 


with a toſs of appetites waſting of fleth, and weakneſs, it 
denotes a conſumption ; and that the lungs are full of knot- 
, hard ſubſtances, called tubercles, which have often beet, 
overed on diſſection. | | 
The following figns denote when the cough proceeds 
ow phlegm, and ſlimy matter, that ſtuff up the veſſels of 


ungs. 

The horſe's flanks have a fudden quick motion ; he 
breathes thick, but not with bis noſtrils open, like a 
horſe in a fever, or that is brokin winded z his cough is 
ſometimes dry and huſky, ſometimes moiſt, before which 
he wheczes, rattles in the throat, and ſometimes throws 
out of his noſe and mouth great lumps of white phlegm, eſ- 
pecially after drinking, or when he begins or ends his exer- 
Ciſe, which diſcharge commonly gives great relief. Some 
fuch horfes wheeze and rattle to ſuch a degree, and are fo 
thick winded, that they can ſcarce move on, till they have 
been out ſome time in the air ; though then they will perform 
beyond expectation. 

Theſe are properly aſthmatic caſes, and ought to be 
diſtinguiſhed in their ſymptoms from that purſiveneſs and 
thick windedneſs we ſee in ſome horſes, occaſioned by too 
full, or foul feeding, want of due exerciſe, or their being 
taken up from winter's graſs. But theſe two laſt cafes 
are eaſily cured by proper diet and exerciſe ; the one by 
lowering his keeping, ang the other by increaſing it. 

The above aſthmatic caſe proves often very obſtinate; 
but, if it happens to a young horſe, and the cough is not of 
long ſtandingy it is greatly relieved, if not totally cured, 
by the followmg method. 

If the horſe is full of fleſh, bleed him — wn AL if low 
in fleſh, more ſparingly; which may occaſiona "ly be re- 
peated, on very great oppreſſions, an difficulty of breath- 
ing, in proportionate tities. 

y 2d x) — are found remarkably ufeful in 
theſe caſes, give a mercurial ball, with two drams of ca- 
lomel, over night, and a common purge the next morn- 
ing 3 or the following, which is much recommended by 

. Gibſon: 

Take gum-galbanum, ammoniacum, and affa-fcetida, 
of each two drams ; fine aloes, one ounce ; ſaffron, one 
dram; oil of aniſeeds, two drams ; oil of amber, one 
dram ; with honey enough to form into a ball. 

They may be repeated at proper intervals, with the nſual 
cautions, In the intermediate days, and for ſome time after, 
one of the following balls may be given everymorning : 

Take cinnabar of antimony, fine ly levigated, fix ounces ; 
gum-ammoniacum, — and affa-fcetida, of each 
two ounces ; garlic, four ounces ; faffron, half an ounce: 
make into a paſte for balls, with a proper quantity of honey. 

Theſe balls are extremely well calculated for this — : 
but if they are thought too expenſive, the cordial ball may 
be given, with an 2 part of powdered ſquills and Bar- 
badoes tar: or equal quantities of the above, and the cor- 
dial ball, may be beat up together; and where they can 
be afforded, balſam of Peru, balſam of —— and flower 
of Benjamin, would undoubtedly, added to the coxdial 
ball, make it a more efficacious medicine, in caſes of this 
ſort, as thus : 

Take of the pectoral or cordial ball, ene pound: balſam 
of Peru, half an ounce; balſam of ſulphur anifated, one 
ounce ; flower of Benjamin, half an ounce ; honey as much 
as is ſufficient to form them into a paſte : give the ſize of 
a pigeon's egg every morning. 


Exerciſe in a free open air is very ferviceable, and the | 


diet ſhould be moderate. Horſes ſubject to any inward 


oppreſſions of the lungs, ſhould never be ſuffered to have | 


a belly full; that is, they ſhould never be permitted ſo to 
diſtend their ſtomach with meat or water, as to preſs 
againſt the midriff, which of courſe would hinder reſpi- 
ration. Their hay ſhould even be abridged, given in 
ſmall quantities, and ſprinkled with water ; and their uſual 
allowance, both of corn and water, ſhould be divided into 
ſeveral portions : by ſuch a regulation in diet, horſes may 
be ſo recovered, as to do great jervice; and in all diſorders 
of the lungs, it is what ſhcu'd principally be attended to. 


| 


noſtrils with a 2 
a 


COW 


aſthma. | 

| The horſe afftited with this cough; eats heartily; hunts; 
and goes through his buſineſs with alacrity, appears well 
coated, and has all the ſigns of perfect health; yet he ſhall 
cough at particular times almoſt inceſſantly, without 


} chrowing up any thing, except that the violence of the cough 
vill cauſe a litle clear water to diſtil from his noſe, - 


Though this cough is not periodicah, yet ſome of theſe 
horſes cough moſt in a morning, after drinking. 

This may properly be ſtiled a nervous aſthma in a 
horſe, as probably it chiefly affects the nerves in the 
| membranous parts of the lungs and midriff; and is a caſe 
very doubtfa at leaſt, if not incurable : but when the horſe 
is youngs the following method may be ſucceſsful. - 
I 


give him two drams of calomel, mixed up with an ounce 
of diapente, for two nights; and the next morning. a purg- 
ing ball⸗ Keep him well cloathed and littered, and feed 
him with fcalded bran'and warm water. 

Once in eight or ten days this purge may be repeated; 
with one mercurial balt only given over night. 

The following balls may then be taken, one every day, 
about the ſize of a pullet's egg, the horſe faſting two hours 
afterwards z and ſhould be contmued two months, of lon- 
ger, to be of real ſervice. | 

Take native cinnabary of cinnabar of antimony, half a 
pound; gum-guaiacum, four ounces; myrrh, and gum- 
ammoniacum, of each two ountes Venice ſoap, half a 
pound: the cinnabar muſt be finely levigated, as before 
— and the whole mixed up with honey, or oxymel 

ills. 

The —_ alfo will be found a uſeful remedy in ob- 
ſtinate dry coughs : 

Take gum-ammoniacum, ſquills, and Venice ſoap, of 
each four ounces; balfam of ſulphur, with aniſceds, one 
ounce ; beat up into a maſs, and give as the former. 

Theſe mercurial and ponderous medicines are well 
adapted to open obſtructions in the lungs, and prevent 
thoſe little knots, or tubercles, which fo frequently ulce- 
rate, and lay the foundation of an incurable malady, or 
conſumption ; but the common pectorals alone will avail 
nothing in old ſtubborn coughs, their efficacy being loſt in 
the long tour they have to make, before they come to the 
lungs ; and indeed, were it otherwiſe, without they had ſuch 
powerful openers joined with them, they would be of little 
confequence ; for where there are expeQations from me- 
dicines, ſuch are chiefly to' be relied on which have a 
power of diſſolving and attenuating the viſcid humours, 
opening the ſmall obſtructed veſſels, and premoting all the 
natural ſecretions. 

Before we conclude this article, it may be neceſſary to 
obſerve here, that ſome young Horſes ave ſubject to coughs 
on cutting their teeth, their eyes are alſo affected from the 
ſame cauſe. In thefe cafes always bleed, and if the cough 
is obſtinate, repeat it, and give warm maſhes ; which, in 

eneral, are alone ſufficient to remove this complaint. 
But when the cough is an attendant on worms, as it often 
is in young horſes, you muſt give ſuch medicines as have 
a power to deſtroy thoſe animals : particularly mercurial 
phyſic, at proper intervals, and intermediately half an ounce 
of Æthiop's mineral, mixed up with the cordial; or pec- 
toral balls may be given every day. Sce Worms. Bart- 
let's Farriery, p. 51. 

But horſes are not the only animals ſubject to this diſ- 
order : it is ſo common among ſheep, that one ſeldom 
paſſes near a flock without hearing it in ſeveral, They 
cure this diſorder m the Ardennes by throwing up the'r 
e blanched almonds pounded in wine, 
for ſix or eight days ſucceſſively. 

COUPLES, ewes and lambs. 

COW, the female of the bull. | | 5 

Cows are very ſeryiceable to the huſbandmen for work, 
and for the ſupply of the family and market. The beſt 
breed is —— A4 that of Yorkſhire, Derbyſhire, Lanca- 
ſhire, Staffordſhire, &c. and a good hardy ſort for fatting 
on barren, or middling fort of land, are your Angleſea's 
and Welſh. The hardieſt are the Scotch ; but the beſt 
ſort of cows for the pail, only they are tender and require 


of Lincolnſhire, but moſtly in Kent; many of theſe Foun 
| 1 i 


3 


| The following are the ſymptoms of a dry cough, or 


firſt a moderate quantity of blood; then 


very good keeping, are the long-legged, ſhort- horned 
cow, of the Dutch breed, which is to be had in fome places 
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COW 


will 1 two gallons of milk at a meal : but in furniſhing 
e 


urſelf with cattle, you ought to conſider the goodneſs o 
your land, and the uſe you deſign your cattle for, as whe- 
ther for breed; milkz or work. 

If for breed, the better oe land is, the larger may your 
kind be; and the cheaper, the more will be your profit: 
only obſerve, that what kind ſoever your breed 
is, that it be the beſt of the fort; and let your bull be of. che 


Game country with your c, for 4 mixed breed is not reck- | 


oned to be ſo good, , 9. 

The cow ought to have a brodd forehead, black eyes; 
large clean horns, her neck long and thin, a large deep 
belly, thick thighs, round legs, ſhort joints, a white large 
deep udder, having four teats, and her feet large; In the 
winter management of dairy cows; one circumſtance” may 
be noted: that of their being frequently kept (in confor, 
mity to a modern practice 4 by ſome leading _—_ 
in ſheds, continually throughout winter, from the time 
their being taken up in autumn, to that of their being turn- 
ed to graſs in the ſpring ; generally four months, without 
any exerciſe, . 

Some diſcerning individuals, however, have already dif 
covered the inconveniences of this practice, eſpecially that 
of their hoofs 3 let them looſe in a yard, a few 
hours every day, to moiſten their feet, as well as to exerciſe 
their legs, and clean their coats. 

Though a dairyman may in general rear his own cows; 
he muſt be fortunate i if he never have occaſion 
to purchaſe a cow, 

r. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Gloceſterſhire, 
fays as follows : The favourite points of a milking-cow 
here are, a thin thigh; alank thin-ſkinned bag hanging back- 
ward; teats long, and ſufficiently free of milk without ſpil- 
ling it; dug veins large; and horns yellow. I will n »t vouch 
for the infallibility of all theſe points; but this I can 1ay, that I 
never noticed a cow with a thick fleſhy thigh which was a 
good milker, | 

The dimenſions of the handſomeſt cow I have ſeen of the 
true Vale breed, riſing five years old, and within a few 
months of calving, are as follow : | 
Height at the withers, four feet, five inches. 
of the briſket, eighteen and a half inches. 

Smalleſt girt, ſeven feet one inch. 

Largeſt girt, nine feet two inches. 

Width at the ſhoulder, twenty-one and a hal finches. 
— huckle, twenty-four inches. 


— round- bone, nineteen inches. 


Length from forehead to nache, ſeven feet five inches. 


huckle, three feet eleven inches. 

— cnc of huckle to the out of the nache, 
twenty-one inches, 

Length of the horns, ten inches. 

Width at the points, eighteen and a half inches. 

Head, neck, and leg, fine and clean. 

Chine full, and back level. 

Colour, a darkiſh red mottled with white. 

There is a diſadvantage common to all the varieties of 
the ſhort horned breed. This is their difficulty in calving. 
For notwithſtanding the fleſhineſs of the 4 — has 
been ſufficiently done away, the bones ſtill remain. The 
loin is ſtill broad, and the huckles ſtill protuberate; per- 
haps too much, either for ſightlineſs or uſe. | 

An improper treatment of the cow may encreaſe the dif- 
ficulty. A cow can ſcarcely be too low in fleſh a month 


before ſhe calves. Good three weeks or a month 


before calving gives due ſtrength and a fluſh of milk. The | 


cauſe may be difficult to point out with preciſion ; but the 
effect is well aſcertained. 

It is a fact, that ſhort-horned cows ſeldom calve without 
aſſiſtance. Their hour of calving is watched with obſtetric 
ſolicitude; the perſon who has the care of them frequently 
riſing in the night, and ſometimes ſitting up with them the 
night through. From conſtant obſervation, however, a 


— dairyman will judge at bed- time the hour of calving, | 


uthciently near to know whether it will be neceſſary for 
him to riſe before his uſual time. | 
Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. xii. gives, 
from a letter of Mr. Macro, the following experiment, 
wherein he ſays, „ have juſt ſeen, on looking over my 
laſt year's — book, an account of two experiments 
made laſt ſummer, on milking a cow from two to ſour 
times in a day, which I do not remember to have given 
you, and which are as under, | | 
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center of the ſhoulder-knob to center of the | 
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May aft, 1789. * Odober 22d, 9. 
. f Pints. ' * Pivts, 
Firſt meal, wn | Firſt meal, — 1» 
Second ditto, — 13 Second ditto, — 6 
2 N 1 
Third ditto, — 5 Third ditto, — pA 
41 26 3 17 
ay 23 T October 24 * 
Firſt meal, — 12 Firſt meal, — 70 
Second ditto, — 7 Second ditto, — — I 
Third ditto, ——— 6 ird ditto, _ x 
Fourth ditto, — 1 [Fourth ditto. — 3 
26 | 16 


Mr. Young; in thy thirteenth volume of his uſeful work, 
gives a letter from Mr. John Foote of Brandon in Suffolk, 
who ſays, © In the year 1782, I had an experiment tried on 
a cow about ten years old, that had had ſix or ſeven calves; 
found ſhew as going off profit; had not taken the bull: had 
her ſpayed in the ſpring ; kept her two cr three weeks from 
the cold, ſoon after ſhe began to thrive and do well,. — by the 
latter end of ſummer was near fat; had ſhe gone in good 
paſture would probably have been quite ſo. She improved 
apace and paid well; was worth about 25s. when cut, and 
ſold moſt of her at 38. 6d. a ſtone, her weight 25 ſtone, 
The ſpaying of cows may be of ſervice if properly attended 
to, ſuch cows as grow [ef profitable to the pail, may an- 
{wer well for grazing : the ſpaying them affords time 
and renders them ſafe from calves, which otherwiſe they 
would not be, where any bull is kept near them. There 
appears little hazard in having it done by a ſkilful hand; 
the parts taken away are only the ends called the luſts, 
when done throw in a handful of ſalt, and ſtitch up the 
wound with a double wax thread. 

« In January 1787, I had a cow ſpayed; about fourteen 
years old, after calving about a month, having had a large 
calf which was forced to be drawn from her by four men, 
that ſhe was very weak, yet did very well; in a week's 
time ſeemed little affected by being cut; and afterwards 
another. Theſe cows after ſpaying, milked a conſiderable 
time longer than uſual z improved apace and fattened well. 
A cow of five or fix years old, that does not anſwer to 
milk would improve to graze by being ſpayed. Some 
other farmers in the neighbourhood have experienced the 
ſame.” 

As for the ſize of your cows, as of all other cattle, it 
mult be ſuited to the goodneſs of your land, though the 
largeſt commonly give the moſt milk: and whether you 
—— them for breed, fattening; or the daity, let them be 
ſuch as come off a worſe ground than your own, if poſſible, 
The beſt time to breed calves is from three years old to 
twelve. See the article CALVES. 

For a fortnight or three weeks before a cow calves, put 
her into good graſs; or, if it be in winter, give her hay; 
and be ſure to keep her in the houſe the firſt day and night 
after ſhe has calyed, and let a little of the cold be taken off 
the water which you give her : the next day; if well, and 
ſhe be well cleaned, turn her out about the middle of the 
day, and take her in two or three nights more, giving her 
water a little warmed every morning, before you turn her 
out. Mortimer s Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 225. See CATTLE 
and DAIRY; 

COW-LEASE, paſture, or meadow-ground, kept for 
feeding of cows. 

COWHERD-MILK, implies milk received from the 
hands of the cowherd, a perſon whoſe office it is to attend 
upon, and look aſter, the herd of cows in places where 
they run in common. g 

GOWL, a term uſed in ſome counties of England to 
ſignify a tub. | 

COW-PARSLEY, the name of a plant common in 

aſture grounds, and of which cows are faid to be very 
fond. This plant ſhould be rooted out of all paſtures, for 
it is one of the moſt early plants in ſhooting, ſo that by the 
beginning of April its leaves are two feet high. he ſeeds 
of this plant ſpread greatly over the ground, and as the 
roots are perennial, ſo they are often very troubleſome 
weeds to deſtroy. 

COW-PARSNIP, «1/4 parſnip, meadow parſnip, or 
madrep, the name of a weed that grows to near three feet 
high. The ſtalk is round, furrowed, and hollow. The 
leaves proceed from a large membrane or ſheath. They 

| grow 
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ou on long hairy ſtalks, and are divided and downy. | CROWS. Tee the article Rods. 

| he flowers gtow in large umbels, are white, and conſiſt | CROW N-SCAB, a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting in af 

6 of five irregular petals: two oval, ſtreaked, comprefled | humour that breaks out round the coronet, of a very ſharp 
ſurrounded by a wing, ſucceed each flower. and itching nature, and attended with feurfineſs. Sharp 


though Mr. Ray ſays he could never perceive _— 
r. 


COW.WHEAT, by ſome called fox-tail, is a perni- 
cious weed in many countries. Its ſeed is ſomething like 
wheat, and, according to Cluſius, ſpoils the meal with which 
it is ground, by giving it-a dark colour, and a bitter taſte : 


able reliſh in the bread with which it was mixed. iller 
fays it is a delicious food for cattle, particularly for fatten- 
ing of oxen and cows. and that it may be worth while to 
cultivate it for that purpoſe, 


Its ſeed ſeldom grow the firſt year, "unleſs they chance 


waters prepared with vitriol are generally uſed for the cure 
of this diſorder : but the ſafeſt way is firſt to mix equal 
parts of marſhmallow ointment and yellow baſilicon to- 
gether, fpreading the compoſition on tow; and laying it 
all round the eoronet. A doſe or two of phyſic may be 
very proper to carry off the humour. Bartlet's Farriery, 


p. on | 
CUCKOW-FLOWER:. See the article Laptzs 


SMOCK. 


CUCKOW-LAMBS, a name py in Heftfordthire 
to be ſown, or ſow themſelves, in autumn, ſoon after they | to ſuch lambs as are yeaned in April or May, becauſe they 
are ripe. Fee ME vow Fox-TAIL. fall in cuckow time. They are generally etther the lambs 


CRADLE, a part often added to a ſcythe, the better to | of very young, or very old ſheep, and occaſioned by their 


— * 
—— 


— 


gather the corn, when low, into ſwarths when it is mowed, 
CRAGG, cragge, a name given in Suffolk to the remains 

of marine ſhells, of various kinds, and in which the greater 
part of the Britiſh cliffs abound. 

This is a very excellent manure for cold, wet, or clay 
land; fo that every farmer would do well to ſearch his 

rounds, in order to know whether he is, or is not, poſ- 
elde of this treaſure, which will inſure him of very large 
crops of corn, though his lands were before worn out by 
continual labour. 


CRAKE, a name given in the northern counties to 


the crow. 

CRAKE-NEEDLE, the ſhepherd's needle; or rather 
the ſeed - veſſels of it. 

CRANE's-BILL. See CRowroor, CRANE's-BILL. 

CRAP, a name given in ſome parts of England to dar- 
nel; and in others to buck- wheat. 

CRAT CH, or crich, a rack. 
een, the unctuous, or oily part of milk. See 

AIRY. 

CUBRIT TING, a vice to which ſome horſes are ſub- 
ject; conſiſting in their catching hold of the manger, ſuck- 
ing in of the air, and ſwallowing it down in gulphs, till 
they are often ſo full that they are ready to burſt, Some 


do it only on their collar reins, and ſome on every poſt and 
gate they come at. 


This vice is more common in London than any where 
elſe, and may either come upon horſes from very low feed- 
ing, whilſt they are young, and have appetites, or, perhaps, 
by ſtanding much at the crib while they are ſhedding their 
teeth ; for then their mouths are hot, and their gums ten- 
der and itching, which may readily make them fack in the 
air to cool their mouths : but young horſes are the more 
apt to imbibe this ill habit when they ſtand next thoſe that 
do it, for young horſes often follow others. Hotſes ad- 
dicted to this vice are but of ſmall value; they drop a great 

rt of their food unchewed, which makes them always look 
— and jaded, with a ſtaring coat, and conſequently few 
of them are able to endure much labour ; beſides their be- 
ing frequently ſubject to the gripes, and other diſorders, 
owing to their continual ſucking in the air. There is no 
method yet known that has proved effectual in the cure 
of this vice. Gibſon on Horſes, vol. I. p. 40. 

CRIBBLE, coarſe meal, or that but one degree better 
than bran. 

CROFT, a ſmall field or incloſure. In the northern 
counties it is uſed as a ſmall cloſe or' incloſure, one end of 
which contains the dwelling-houſe and kitchen-garden. 

CRONES, old ewes. 

CROP, the produce, or the quantity of corn, graſs, &c. 
growing, on any parcel of land. 

CROSS-TINING, a method of harrowing land, con- 
ſiſting in drawing the harrow up the interyal it went down 
before, and down that which it was drawn up. 

CROTCH, a hook. 

CROW, an iron bar, with a claw at one end, uſed as a 
lever, and for making holes in the ground, &c. 
 CROW-FOOT, or Crane's-Biii, the name of a 


nial weed common in paſtures. The leaves are di- 


vided almoſt to the middle, uſually into ſeven parts. The 


ſtalk commonly divides into two branches, and each of 
theſe into two more. From the corner of each diviſion 
comes a flower-ſtalk, ſupporting two large blue flowers ; 
conſiſting of five roundiſh, entire petals, fucceeded by a 
Jon ſeed. veel, reſembling a crane s-bill. This bill-like 
ſeed. veſſel is thick and rough, but not ſo long as in ſome 
other plants. | 


taking ram very late in the ſeaſon. Thefe lambs are uſu- 
ally of the ſmalleſt fort, and therefore both ewe and lamb 
ſhould have the beſt of keeping, in order to fatten the lamb 
for the butcher ; for ſuch diminutive lambs are improper 
to be kept for ſtore-ſheep. Beſides, as theſe Swe are 
yeaned Jater than ordinary, it is very likely they will meet 
with 2 meat ſufficient to fatten them apace, and come 
in ſeaſon to be ſold for the more money, as they are of the 
youngeſt ſort, and fatted late. Ellis on Sheep, p. 79. 

CUCKOW-SPIT, a kind of frothy ſubſtance frequently 
found on plants, containing one or two inſects. 

M. Poupart tells us, that as ſoon as the little creature 
comes out of its egg, it haſtens to ſome plant, which it 
touches with its fundament, and faſtens there a drop of 
white liquor full of air; it drops a ſecond near the firſts 
then a third, and ſo on, till it covers itſelf all over with a 
ſcum, or froth ; this froth defends it from the heat of the 
ſun, and alſo from the attacks of the ſpiders, which would 
otherwiſe devour it. Mr. Liſle is of opinion, that this 
froth is nothing more than the nightly dew which falls upon 
the fork or joint of the plant, and which the little inſect, 
wo its proboſcis, as with a pair of bellows, works into 
roth. 

CULMIFEROUS Plants, ſuch as have a ſmooth jointed 
ſtalk, and their ſeeds are contained in chaffy huſks. 

CULTIVATION, the art of improving ſoils, and for- 


warding or meliorating the produce of the earth, by ma- 


nual labour, manure; &c. 


CULTIV ATOR, a name given by foreign huſband- 
men to inſtruments invented for ſtirring the earth, on the 
principles of the New Huſbandry. Theſe inſtruments are 
generally called in England horſe-hoes. We ſhall here 
give a deſcription of thoſe invented by Meſſ. de Chateau- 
vieux and de Villiers, and deſcribe thoſe invented in Eng- 
land under the article horſe-hoe. See HorsE-Hoe, 


Deſcription of M. de Chateauvieus's Jingle CuLTivaTOR, 


M. de Chateauvieux, having remarked the good effects 
of his plough in ſtirring the alleys between the rows of 
corn, rightly judged that the inſtrument we are now go- 
ing to deſcribe, which is much lighter and ſimple in its 
make, would anſwer the ſame end; or at leaſt that it might 
be uſed alternately with the plough, employing this laſt only 
when a greater quantity of earth is to be turned up to- 
wards the rows of corn: © For, ſays he, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the cultivator hardly changes the ſituation of 
the earth, but divides and breaks it in the place it is in, fo 


as to tender it looſe and light, and fit for the roots of plants 


to penetrate with eaſe. This inſtrument, like the miner, 
works chiefly under ground, where it cuts the earth, divides 
its particles, raiſes it up, and lightens it. It has this far- 
ther . that one horſe is ſufficient to draw it. The 
cultivator, Plate VII. is compoſed of a beam, AB. fig. 1. 
the handles CD, and the ſhare EF, which is more parti- 
cularly repreſented in fig. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. | 
„The beam AB is three feet and a half, or four feet 
long. Its diameter ought not to exceed three inches at 
molt ; and, if it be ſquare, the edges ſhould be rounded off. 
It ſhould be pierced with mortiſes under the letters G, II, 
in order to let through the croſs ſtaves I, L; in the ſame 
manner as in the fore-carriage of the plough ; and is fixed 
j the keys K, M, or the pin a, 3. The middle of the 
handles ſhould be exactly oppoſite to the beams; that is 
to ſay, the ſpace between them ſhould be equal on both 


ſides. Theſe handles ſhould be made ſlighter than thoſe of 


the plough before referred to, and they thould be fixed to 
the 
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the beam by a tenon in a mottiſez riveted at N; and ſup- 
d behind by the prop P. 

PO "The end A of 12 fig: 3, and the two fins B, 

C. are made flat. The crooked handle ABC, fig. 4, 

ſhould be triangular, and ſomewhat ſhafp before, to anſwer 


the end of a coulter, as in fig. 2, and 5. 


« This ſhare is to be let into a grove cut in the under 

rt of the beam, as repreſented in hg. 7, and 8; and 
Eitened there by a fingle ferrule, as in fig. 9. If it 
ſhould cut too deep, that may be remedied b altering the 

ſition of the wheel, as in the plough, or by inſerting a 
very ſmall wedge gz fg. 10, between the handle of the 
ſhare and the beam. If it does not cut deep enough, that 
wedge muſt be inſerted, as at h; hg. II; at the other end 
of the handle. | | 

« When this inſtrument is uſed, the beam before de- 
ſcribed is to be ſubſtituted in the place of that of the plough, 
which is to be taken off. The two croſs ſtaves I, L, hg. 
x, of the fore-carriage of the plough, are then run through 
the mortiſes G, H, of this beam, which is thereby fixed to 

t fore-carriage. 
_ This — is very eaſily guided: the ploughman 
may hold it upright, or incline it to the right or left, juſt 
as the intended ploughing may require. The ſhare and 
its handle enter ſo deep into the earth, as to be quite bu- 
ried in it, if a deep ploughing is intended to be given: 
and in that caſe the tail A of the beam touches the ground, 
Though the ſhare is but ſmall, it ſtirs the earth at leaſt a 
foot round it. Its point ſhould be of ſteel, and ſomewhat 
inclined towards the earth. 

« The ſhare of this inſtrument, like that of the plough, 
may be brought as near as one pleaſes to the rows of corn, 
by placing the beam according to the frame. 


Deſcription of M. de Chateauvieux's double CULT1Y aToR. 


« This inſtrument, Plate VII. fig. 12, 13, and 14, 
has two ſhares. It has a beam AB, and the CD, 
EF, fig. 13, which being exactly like that of the ſingle 
cultivator, I have only to point out wherein theſe inſtru- 
ments differ. The beam of this ſhould be ten or twelve 
inches longer than that of the other. It has likewiſe two 
mortiſes more, under the letters G and H, to let through 
the croſs ſtaves EK, IL, which bear the handles MN, 
OP, of the ſhares. The croſs ſtaves EK, IL, are riveted 
permanently to the beam: the handles MN, OP, are 
moveable upon the croſs ſtaves, to which they are faſtened 
by the keys R, 8, Q. T; fo that the ſhares may be ſet 
at a greater or leſs diſtance from each other, according 
as the quality or fituation of the ground may require to 
allow. 

« This inſtrument ſtirs the earth extremely well, and 
does a great deal of work in a little time. Each ſhare 
being about fifteen inches wide at AC, BD, fig. 14, and 
the diſtance between them from A to B, fig. 14, being 
about four inches, or, upon occaſion, ſix; and the earth 
being ſtirred about two inches on each fide beyond the 
extent of the utmoſt fins of the ſhares ; each cut of this 


double cultivator requires two horſes, unleſs the ſoil be ve 
light; in which caſe, I fancy one may do, though I have 
not yet tried it. "OOO 

« [f one had a mind to fix a coulter in the middle of the 
beam, juſt before the ſhares, I ſee no inconveniency that 
could ariſe from thence, provided it be a very light one. 

« The way to uſe this cultivator is to faſten it to the 
fore-carriage of the plough, by running the two croſs ſtayes 


V, X, fig. 13, through the beam A, B. 


<« I would particularly recommend not to make the wood 
work of this cultivator too thick or heavy, and therefore 
by no means to exceed the dimenſions I have given: for 
the lighter theſe inſtruments are, the more eaſily they are 


managed both by men and cattle.” 


Deſcription of M. de Chateauvieux's CULTIVATOR, with 
twa Moula- boards. 


« If, ſays M. de Chateauvieux, I could have imagined, 
that my propoſing for the uſe of the New On ſome 
Other inſtruments beſides the plough, properly called; could 
have been looked upon as either ſo expenſive or ſo trouble- 
ſome as to diſcourage people from rack ing that huſbandry, 
I ſhould not, by any means, have thought of communi- 
cating them to the public. | 


CUL 


& But why ſhould not agriculture enjoy the ſame advays 
tages as almoſt all great manufactories, in which every uſe- 
ful diſcovery and improvement, either to perfe&t the ma- 
nufacture, or to fabricate it in leſs time and with leſs ex- 
pence, is readily adopted ? 

It is with a view to facilitate the various labours of 
cultivation, to execute them better, more ſpeedily, and with 
much leſs expence, that I have introduced the uſe of my 
new inſtruments in the culture of my own lands. If others 
think proper to do ſo too, they will enjoy the ſame advan- 
tages. I offer them not as things abſolutely neceſſary, for 
the plough alone may ſuffice, but as things of which I have 
experienced the good effects during the years 1753 and 
1754, and which, for that reaſon, I think it incumbent on 
me to tecommend to thoſe who adopt the New Huſ- 
bandty. | J 
6 The cultivator with two mould-boards differs from 
the ſingle cultivator before deſcribed, only in the two 
mould-boards which I have added to it, one on each ſide, 
and which are repreſented in Plate VII. fig. 15. A, C. E, 
H, is the mould-board on the left-hand fide of the plough z 
and B, D, G, H, the niould-board on the right-hand ſide. 
The whole of this fig. 15, repreſents an entire and a per- 
ſpective view of the ſhars and mould-boards; 

« 'The mould-boards are made of plates of iron, either 
caſt or hammered, about the twelfth part of an inch thick; 
which is ſufficient to reſiſt the preſſure of the earth, 
Thicker plates than theſe would 4 the ſhare too heavy, 
and it would be much more difficult to give them their 
proper bent. 

The two mould-boards join to the handle at HL, 
and lap about an inch one over the other; or elſe they are 
faſtened together by rivets. They form, in that part, an 
angle E, H, F, of ſomewhat leſs than ninety-degrees, 
which is ſufficiently acute to ſerve inſtead of a coulter 1 
though a coulter may alſo be uſed upon occaſion by placing 
it a little more forward. 

« From the lower part L of the handle, the mould-board 
ſhould paſs underneath the fin L, G, of the ſingle ſhare, 
and follow the direction of that fin, as at G; being let 
in beneath, about an inch and an half, according to the 
pointed line LG, and firmly riveted by three ſtrong rivets, 

“The hind-part of the mould-boards is fixed and ſup- 
ported by the ſtay F, to which they are ſtrongly riveted. 
—— ſtay muſt have exactly the ſame bend as the mould - 
board. 

Behind the lower part of the handle is another ſtay, 
M, N, quite cloſe to it, and about two inches below the 
top of the mould- boards, to which it is riveted at both 
ends. This ſtay helps to keep them firm: but its chief 
uſe is to prevent their being raiſed up by the preſſure of 
the earth againſt their extremities A and B, which would 
throw their common angle H too forward, and miſplace 
the ſhare. 

The proper ſlope of the mould-boards cannot be ſo 
well deſcribed by words, as it may be conceived by the 
figure, which repreſents at F the convex inſide of the one, 


and at Q the concave outſide of the other. The diſtance 
cultivator ſtirs about two feet breadth of ground. This 


to which the earth is turned over, when the cultivator opens 


ry | it in order to make a large furrow, depends on the degree 


of this bending, and the ſpace between the two upper ex- 
tremities of the mould-boards E, F. 

The hind-moſt part of the mould-boards is cut ſloping 
at C and D, almoſt in a ſegment of a circle. This ſhape 
helps to effect a greater diviſion of the earth. | 

The plate of iron, before it is bent, ſhould be cut 
nearly in the ſhape of fig. 16. | 

The ſize of the mould-boards, as well as their proper 
bending, depends a little upon the quality of the land in- 
tended to be cultivated. I have found that, for light ſoils, 
they need not be bent quite ſo much; ſo that the diſtance 
from C to D, fig. 15, may be twel Hor thirteen, and even 
fifteen or ſixteen inches. This ſame cultivator may like- 


wiſe be uſed in tiff lands. 
Nothing hinders making theſe mould-boards two or 
three inches longer, from B to G, and from E to H; or 


varying ſome of their proportions, as the huſbandman ma 
think beſt. ; K 


« This ſhare, with the mould-board is fixed to a 


as in the ſingle cultivator, fig. 1, where it is faſtened to the 
fore=carriage, by the croſs ſtaves I, L. 

« If this deſcription does not convey a ſufficiently clear 
idea of the ſhape and proportions of this cultivator, I will 
anſwer for its fucceſs when uſed. I deſcribe it aftes one of 
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which paſſes through the ground-reſt of the 
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the fame kind, which I have made uſe of for two years paſt 


With very great ſucceſs.“ 


Directions for uſing the Cl ry ATOx, with two Mould- 
| boards, by M. de Chateauvieuæ. 


« This cultivator opens the main furrow in the middle 
of the alley, by turning the earth over on both ſides at the 
fame time; and I have found by experience, that as much 
work is done by that means, by one turn of this inſtru- 
ment, as could be done by two, and frequently three turns 
of the common plough, and that without uſing a greater 
number of cattle, P muſt now prove this propolition ; 
though I am perſuaded that it will eaſily be allowed b 
whoever only caſts an eye upon fig. 15, Plate VII. whic 
repreſents the ſhare of this cultivator.“ See the article 
ALLEY. 


Deſcription of a CULTIVATOR invented by M. de Villiers. 


« This inſtrument is compoſed of a ſhare, Plate VII. 
fig. 17, the two fins of which are cight inches and a half 
aſunder at their extremities a, 6, The ſocket e, which is 
between the two fins, projets ſome inches, and the hollow 
in it is three inches long, and one inch wide. It does not 
deſcend ſo low down as the fins, to prevent its touching 
the earth, The length of this ſhare, from the point 4, to 
the extremity of the fins à or 6, is from 12 to 13 inches. 
At the diſtance of five inches from the point 4, is a hole e, 
into which is inſerted the crooked point , of the iron ſafe- 
guard, fig. 18, which is uſed in ſome countries in order 
to faſten the ear to the ſhare of the plough. Upon the 
ſhare is placed a ſmall triangular ear h, fig. 20, 21, and 
22, ſomewhat concave at bottom, that the two ſmall ears 
may join exactly to the ſhare at about an inch diſtance 
from the edge of the fins. This ear is about two inches 
and a half high at a, fig. 21, and is faſtened firmly to the 
ſhare of a double and angular fafeguard, which covers its 
edge as far as b, It is fixed at one end of its point, which 
enters into the hole e, fig. 17, in the ſhare, and by four 
ſmall pins faſtened to the ear. Fig. 18 and 19 repreſent 
this ſafeguard. The double ear is faſtened at its other ex- 
tremity, by the ſheet or upright piece, e, 7 fig. 21, 

inder part 
of the ear, and beam, and by a piece of iron c d bent in a 
right angle. This piece of iron covers the fore part of the 
ſheet, and reſts upon the tail of the ear, againſt which the 
beam preſſes it very tight, by means of a wedge e, driven 
into the ſheat. The piece cd may likewiſe ſerve to fix 
two mould-boards from g to c. It is nine inches high. 7 
is another ſheat or upright piece, which joins the beam to 
the ground-reſt, to add to the ſtrength and ſolidity of the 
inſtrument, which is increaſed alſo by the lower part of 
handles being fixed in the ground-reſt at i, and traverſed 
by the beam at k.“ ; 
M. de Villiers, in a letter to M. Duhamel, gives the fol- 
lowing account of his manner of uſing this cultivator. 

* Finding it impoſſible to plough my alleys well when 
they were but three feet, or three feet and a half wide, 
without greatly damaging the rows of corn bordering up- 
on them, I reſolved to make them four feet wide, and took 
particular care to have the rows drilled very ſtrait : but even 
then I found only one way of ploughing them well, which 
is to open the firſt furrow ſo near to the bed, that the next 
furrow within that may come within two or three inches 
of the neareſt row of plants in the bed; turning over the 
earth of theſe furrows towards the alley. After two or 
three ſuch turns of the plough, the ploughman will be ſure 
not to make any miſtake. It is of great importance to cut 
this firſt furrow, by which all the others are directed, 
quite parallel to the rows. The reſt of the work will 
then go on regularly, and without any of that confuſion 
which would be capable of giving many people a diſlike 
to the new huſbandry. My horſes were led by hand, till 
they were ſufficiently accuſtomed to this work; but that was 
neceſſary only for the firſt furrow, which they afterwards 
follow of their own accord, ſo that the reſt of the alley is 
ploughed with great eaſe. 

« The earth of the ſecond furrow, which is cut very 
near the rows, is turned over in the ſame direction as that 
of the firſt, that is to ſay from the bed. 

« The third furrow is ploughed the contrary way, and 
the earth is then turned over towards the rows, ſo that the 
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N of well divided earth is turned over to the rows; ſut 
the plants to extend their roots in the ſpring. | 
el then continue p'oughing in the ſame direction, cut- 
ting the furrow that is turned over towards the rows as 
thick as poſlible, till the whole alley is ploughed almoſt cloſe 
to the oppoſite bed, when, by turning over one large fur. 
row on that ſide, the fmall one cut there at firſt is filled up. 
By this means, the ſpring hoeing is completely executed. 

« I begin the ſecond ploughing on the ſide where I ended 
the firſt, turning the earth over that way, which is the 
contrary to what was done before. When I come to the 
other ole of the alley, I leave there, as was left before on 
the ſide I now begin at, the breadth of a ſmall furrow, 
which I do not plough, but over which I turn the earth of 
my laſt furrow. | 

« I think this ſecond hoeing may be deferred, when the 
ground does not produce many weeds : and in this caſe I 
perform it with the cultivator, which I bring almoſt cloſe 
to the rows. 

« After thus uſing, ſometimes the plough, and ſome- 
times the cultivator, according as the condition of the 
ground ſeems to require, I finith all my ho. ings by putting 
two horſes to the cultivator, and drawing it once or twice 
through the middle of the alleys, becauſe it cuts four or 
hve inches deeper than the plough.” 

M. de Villiers adds, that he could not alwars turn the 
earth over towards the rows, as M. Duhamel directs, be- 
cauſe the wheel of his plough, getting too dzep in the mid- 
dle furrow, altered the direction of the ſhare. To this 
M. Duhamel obſerves, that he himſelf met with the ſame 
difficulty, and found no other way of remedying it, but by 
opening a ſmall furrow near the rows, by tho =. 4 of which 
he turned the earth over towards the alleys, and then filled 
up the furrow immediately ; taking care at the ſame time 
to turn the mould over towards the roots of the plants, ſo 
as to earth them up as much as poſſible, I am glad, 
adds he, that I have had this opportunity of giving M. de 
Villiers's method, becauſe I think it a good one, and be- 
lieve it will be of great ſervice to ſuch as may be inclined 
to practiſe the new huſbandry.” Duhame/'s Cultures des 
Terres, tome I. 

The cultivators invented by theſe gentlemen abroad, are 
many of them ingeniouſly contrived, but are by no means 
proper to be ſubſtituted in the room of the hoe-plough, 
becauſe they do not turn the foil, and (x ooſe a new ſurface 
to the air as the hoe-plough does, which is an eſſential cir- 
cumſtance in horſe hoeing. By the expoſure of the imme- 
diate action of the air, dews, froſt, &c. the ſoil is pulve- 
riſed to a much greater degree, than when it lies at auy 
depth, and is much more impregnated by the nutricious 
particles in the atmoſphere, by which it is enriched ſo much, 
as to produce conſtant ſucceſſive crops of corn, with little 
or no manure, as in the horſe-hoeing huſbandry ; but 
without being thus turned and- expoſed, the land acquires 
no ſuch fertility, as every farmer knows by experience. 

M. de Chateauvieux's cultivators, the ſingle one particu- 
larly, does not turn the ſoil, but, as he obſeryes, goes under 

round, raiſing the earth a little, which falls down again 
in the ſame place, for which reaſon he gave it the name 
of a miner, Mr. Wynn Baker made uſe of it to hoe his 
drilled wheat alternately with the hoe-plough, which ap- 
pears to have been one principal reaſon of his ill ſucceſs in 
that experiment of horſe-hoed wheat. He attributes the 
failure of his drilled wheat to the narrownels of his ridges z 
but they were five feet broad, which is ſome inches broader 
than Mc. Tull's, and others ſince, who have ſucceeded in 
this culture, He likewiſe limited his tillage to four hoe- 
ings, though he found his crops declining ; whereas had 
he given his wheat two or three hoeings, which colt him 
but one ſhilling each per Engliſh acre, or ſown ſome light 
manure upon the rows, as Mr. Pull directs in ſuch cates, 
theſe would have kept up the fertility of his land, though 
he had continued to make uſe of the cultivators. 

CULTUR, or rather Coulter, the piece of iron that 
cuts the earth before the plough-ſhare. See. the article 
PLOUGH. 

CULTURE, the art of cultivating, improving, or me- 
liorating the ſoil. 

CULV ER, a pigeon. | 

CURB, an iron chain faſtened to the upper part of the 
branches of the bridle, in a part called the eye, and run- 
ning over the beard of the horſe, 

URB, is alſo the name of a diſeaſe of horſes, conſiſting 
in a ſwelling at the junctures of the bones of the hind 


laſt furrow is filled up by this ploughing, and a conſiderable 
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art of the hock, forming a 
back part of the hind leg, — 
times with pain and lameneſs. . 
A curb proceeds from hard riding, ſtrains, blows, or 
kicks. The cure at firſt is in general eaſily enough ef- 
ſected by bliſtering, repeated two or three times, or even 
oftener. If it does not ſubmit to this treatment, but 
ows exceſſive hard; the quickeſt and ſureſt 50 is to 
oe with a thin irony making a line down the middle from 
top to bottom, and drawing ſeveral lines in a * 
manner, pretty deep; and then to apply a mild bliſtering 
plaiſter or ointment over it. This method will entirely 
remove it. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 202: - 
CURRY-COMB, an iron inftrument full of ſmall 


h, uſed for currying horſes, 
US : whoſe petals or flower- 


es end in a point. e ; 
UT TING-BOX, a machine for cutting fodder; as 
ſtraw, hay, haum, &c. into ſmall pieces, commonly called 


chaff, for the uſe of cattle, 1 

We have given, on plate VI. fig. 11. a cut taken from 
the Maſcum Ruſticum, Vol. VI. page 10, of an improved 
cutting box. The improvement conſiſts in what the in- 
ventor calls a preſſer, which is a piece of wood as long as 
the box is wide, with three iron tongues in it, like thoſe 
of a hay-fork. Theſe tongues are put into the bundle of 
hay or ſtraw to be cut; and by means of a rope fixed 
thereto, ang extending under the box, the preſſer is forced 
down by the left foot of the cutter, and conſequently the 
bundle kept 8 | . 

reat eaſe z and, after every cut, the operator riſes his left. 
t, puſhes his ſheaf or bundle forward with his left- 
hand, then preſſes it down again with his foot and takes 
another cut. In this manner, he continues working, till 
the whole bundle is reduced to chaff, 
This deſcription will be very eaſily underftood by in- 
ſpecting the figure above referred to, where A is the preſ- 
ſer, B a large knot at the end of the rope, which faſtens it 
to the preſſer. C the rope, D F the lit in which the rope 
moves, as the cutter puſhes the bundle forward. E the loop 
in which the cutter puts his left- foot. F the box to con- 
tain the hay, ſtraw, &c. The knife is not delineated in 
this figure, as the manner of placing it is ſufficiently 
known. 
A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum tells us, that he never gives his horfes any pure corn, 
but always makes uſe of his cutting box, in which his ſer- 
vants cut his horſe-meat, which conſiſts of unthreſhed 
oats, tares, peaſe, or beans. They cut off the heads where 
the corn lies, and take beſides a cut or two of the ſtraw to 
mix with it. This he gives to his horſes inſtead of corn, 
it being a very nouriſhing food, and of which they are 
very fond, Nor is there any danger of their being ſur- 
feited with it, which they often are with pure corn ; many 
of their diſorders ariſing from their being over-fed. 

I cannot, continues he, enough commend the uſe of 
a cutting-box, though I am perſuaded the ploughmen will 
endeavour to eſs their maſters againſt it, becauſe 
the cutting of the horſe-meat is pretty tough work, and 
they do not,. in general, love to do more than they can 
help. | 
When oats, beans, peaſe, or tares, are intended to be 
thus cut for horſe-meat, it is beſt to mow them before 
they are quite ripe, as by that means fewer of them will 
be loſt by ſhailing, and the ſtraw, or ſtalks, will be of a 
better quality, and more nouriſhing for the cattle, 

Care muſt, however, be taken. that the crop be well 
dried before it is houſed, leſt it heat in the mow and take 
damage, if not ſet the barn, or ſtack, on fire. Muſeum 
Ruſlicum, Vol. I. p. 258. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of the Midland 
Counties, under the head ofbarn-management, ſays, © Chaff- 
cutting, as it is pretty generally termed, but here provin- 
cially & ſtraw cutting, —is in great uſe. Not, however, 
the ordinary practice of cutting hay and ſtraw into what 
is, in moſt places, called chaff or cut-chaff, but, here, more 
properly « cutmeat ; but by reducing oats, in ſtraw, into 
this ſpecies: of fodder; which is given, not to horſes only, 
but to. cattle z eſpecially fatting cattle. It is thought to 
give, not only fatneſs, but a fineneſs of ſkin, to all forts of 
ock. | | 

The chaff-box made uſe of, here, is of a peculiar con- 
ſtruction. It unites, in fome meaſure, the old ſingle-hand 


with ſtiffneſs, and ſome- 


large tumour over the | 


By this means the chaff is cut with 


machine, and che modern one with à wheel of blades. | 
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This, in uſe here, has a long upright knife; but feeds it: 
ſelf; by which means the cutter has both hands at liberty, ' 
for the knife. It is made at or near Birmingham, ani 
ſold at moſt of the market towns of the diſtrict. It is, 
however, ſome what complex; and fitter for a man who 
makes a buſineſs of © ſtraw cutting,” than for a farmer's 
ſervant. | 
© The price of cutting, three farthings a heaped buſhel ; 
but it is cut extraordinarily fine,” 

CYDER, or Cider, a liquor made from the juice of ap- 
ples, exprefled and fermented. 

A Herefordſhire [planter has given us the following me- 
thod of making cyder in that county; which has been fo 
famous for this liquor. | 

The worſe, ſays he, the apple is for the table, the bet- 
ter it is, in general, eſteemed for cyder, ſuch as grow all 
over this country, and are, in a manner, wild, harſh, and 
crabbed to the taſte. Theſe go under various names, as 
the redſtreak, the white and green muſts, the gennet-moyl, 
the ſtocking apple, the ſummer and winter fillets, &c. &c. 
of all which I prefer the firft, provided it is a good ſort, 
which is not always the cafe, particularly in ſome parts 
of Worceſter and Glouceſterſhire, where they grow in 
great plenty. 4 | 

« I have long laid down from experience, the beft miſ- 
treſs; that, firſt, the more red an apple is in its rind, the 
fitter it is for cyder; that is to ſay, if it is at all fit; for I 
have ſeen an apple of a very deep red, by ſome called ſop- 
ſy-winez quaſi fopped in wine, which was worth nothing 
for this purpoſe. 

« Secondly, that the paler the rind, the worſe the juice. 
„ "Thirdly, I have found it a maxim, in general true, 
that a ſweet apple with a tough rind will always yield a 
good vinous liquor. 
« Forthly, The more yellow the fleſh of the fruit, the 
better and finer coloured will the cyder be, 

„The few maxims, not too ſcrupulouſly adhered to, 
have been of great ſervice to me in life ; for though I have 
a high opinion of them, I do not abſolutely rely on them. 
There is no rule ſo general, but an exception may be 
made to it; but a man of reflection, with a few well-found- 
ed rules, will ſeldom be at a loſs how to a& in this, or in 
any other caſe. 

« I ſeldom ſuffer my apples to be gathered till they be- 
gin of themſelves to drop from the trees; nature then tells 
me they have, for the moſt part, acquired a proper degree 
of maturity. 

« Great care is taken in the gathering of them, for fear 
they ſhould be bruiſed in the operation; and this 1 have 
always found a very neceflary precaution. 

« As they are gathered, { avs them ſorted, according 
to the ſeveral degrees of ripeneſs they are of, making, in 
general, three ſorts, which a little experience eafily teaches 
to ſeparate properly, the difference being apparent enough 
at firſt ſight. | | 

As faſt as they are gathered and ſorted, they are car- 
ried under a ſhed prepared for that purpoſe, and laid in 
large heaps to meliorate: this practice I cannot enough 
recommend, as being of great ſervice to the liquor, im- 
proving its quality, and making it keep, without compari- 
Ry and all this is cauſed by a little ſweating in 
the . | 

«Yet, good as this practice may be, ſome avaricious 
planters cannot be induced to adopt it, becauſe, ſay they, 
the apples freſh from the tree will yield better; as, of 
theſe laſt, about twenty buſhels will give a hogſhead of 
cyder z whereas, of the other apples, which have been 
heaped, it will take about twenty-five to make the ſame 
quantity. 

« I ſuffer my apples to lie in the heap a longer cr a 
ſhorter time, according to the nature of them, ſuch as are 
harſh. and ſolid requiring to lie longer, by ſeveral days, 
than thoſe that are mellow and pulpy; and the degree of 
maturity the apples had attained before they were heaped, 
makes alſo ſome difference in this . 

J have already obſerved, that I divide my fruit into 
three ſeveral ſorts, according to the ſtate of its maturity: 
I have now to add, that, from. theſe three ſortings, I have 
no leſs than fix ſeveral kinds of cyder, each different from 
the other in taſte, flavour, and quality. 

« As faſt as the fruit is ground (I need not, I think, 
mention that I uſed the ripeſt firſt) the pulp is put into a 
large vat near the preſs: at the bottom of the vat is a tap, 
through which a confiderable quantity of the prime vinous 
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juice will run without any preſſing, induced by its own 
weight only: this produces my cyder; and I alwa 
tun it up by itſelf : the pulp-is afterwards preſſed in the 
uſual way. The ſame proceſs is uſed in all the three ſort- 
ings of apples; by which means I get, as I faid before, fix 
ſorts of cyder.. | 

“The firſt runnings from the vat I immediately put into 
the veſſels in which it is to remain; only, if it happens, 


by any accident, to be too foul, I ftrain it firſt. I allow 


here but a ſmall vent-hole, and when it has done working, 
I fill the veſſel with ſome of the ſame liquor reſerved for 
that purpoſe : I afterwards, by degrees, cloſe the vent till 
it is finally and well-ſtopped. _ 

« As to the juice, which undergoes the action of the 
preſs I put this, as ſoon as it runs off, into veſſels, where 

ſuffer it to remain about thirty hours, according to the 
ſeaſon, till the fæces are precipitated, or fallen to the bot- 
tom; after which I draw it off, and tun it up in the veſ- 
ſels in which it is to remain, with the precautions how- 
ever, above-mentioned, when I treated of the firſt run- 
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« The kind of veſſels I uſe, and which I think by far 
beſt, are upright hogſheads, broader at the upper head than 
at the bottom; and I often, after my cyder has done fer- 
menting, caſt two or three handfulls of wheat-bran into 
each veſſel, which ſerves to thicken the head or cream of 
the liquor, and makes it keep better. 

« I am very careful with reſpect to the veſſels into 
which I put my cyder, always avoiding new ones, if poſ- 
fible, as they give the liquor a twang, or bad taſte, and 
hurt its colour; my uſual way is, to ſeaſon all my new 
caſks, that I poſſibly can, with ſmall beer, which I uſe in 
common in my family, though I live in a cyder county; 
and if I have not an opportunity of doing this, I ſcald them 
with water, in which a conſiderable quantity of apple- 
pulp has been boiled. 

« If a veſſel is not ſweet, it may eaſily be cured, unleſs 
very bad indeed, by putting ſome unſlacked lime into it, 
adding ſome cold water, — it cloſe, and rolling it 
about till the noiſe within is no longer heard. 

« T have often found it of great uſe towards enliveni 
the liquor, to ſlice about a dozen ſweet apples into a hook. 
head: I am alſo inclined to think it makes it keep better. 

« The beſt cyder I ever had was a few years ago, when 
I put in each hogſhead about three quarts of good wheat, 
firſt boiled and hulled, ſo as to have, in ſome meaſure, the 
appearance of boiled rice. 

« When I am obliged to put any cyder into a caſk I ſuſ- 

ct, and afterwards diſcover it has given the liquor a 

ad taſte, I cauſe ſome muſtard-ſeed to be ground in'a quern 
with ſome cyder : this mixture, being put into the hogſ- 
head, is often of great ſervice, and reſtores it to its original 
good taſte. 

« Cyder, when it is tunned, is very apt to loſe that fine 
mild ſpirit which renders it ſo pleaſant and briſk a liquor; 
therefore great caution ſhould be uſed with reſpect to the 
vent. The wild, furious, and ungovernable ſpirit ſhould 
be ſuffered to eſcape; which may eaſily be effected by 
leaving a ſmall vent open for a few days; after which the 
barrel muſt be cloſe 1 for if it gets any vent, the 
liquor will ſtand a great chance of being entirely ſpoilt ; 
on the contrary, if well bunged, though it may be dead and 
and flat at firſt, it will ſoon recover itſelf, maturate, and be 
fit for drinking. 'This particular part of the manage- 
ment of cyder is critical, and depends greatly on the tem- 
perature of the air, ſo that it is impoſſible to give any ab- 
ſolute directions about it, as ſomething muſt ſtill be left 
to be learned by experience, and governed by diſcretion. 

« I muſt give one particular piece of advice to ſuch as 
intend making cyder, which is, that they diligently watch 
the alterations in it upon every change of weather, as a 
ſmall negleR, at ſuch times, is often fatal to many hogſheads, 
and the danger is much 2 in ſummer than in winter. 
There is e any diſeaſe incident to this liquor, but 
what may eaſily be cured by a timely application: if it is 
only a little inclined to tartneſs, wheat, managed as above- 
mentioned, will cure it; and the ſame thing is alſo very 
good to preſerve it, when it is drawn out of one caſk into 
another : the quantity when the liquor is tart is about half 
a peck to a hogſhgad ; I have ſometimes even put a quart 
more. a 

« This ſimple remedy will, I ſay, often cure the tartneſs 
I mentioned; but ſometimes, when it is very thick and 


fouriſh, it may be neceſſary to raiſe a new fermentation, to 
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purge off the mipurities, and make them ſabſide : this may 
don done by bruiſing the fleſh of a few apples to a 
pulp with ſome of the liquor, and- putting the le into 
the bung-hole of the veſſel ; this will raiſe a ferment, and 
cure the cyder : when that is over, it wilt be proper to 
draw it oft into another caſk ; and it will alſo be av 
uſeful precaution, to put into the laſt mentioned veſſel 
-about a quarter of a peck of wheat, prepared as I have al- 
ready directed: this will give it new life and ſpirits, and 
make it keep better, and drink much pleaſanter. 

« I have ſometimes alſo uſed another method to cure tart 
cyder ; but it has not always ſucceeded with me; why, I 
cannot ſay, as ſome people who live not many miles from 
me, have great dependence on it. Something may depend 
on their ſoil differing from mine, though this may, to ſome 
of your readers, ſeem to have a very remote analogy to 
the caſe in hand. The remedy is, to break half a dozen 
new-laid eggs, and beat them up, ſhells and all, till they 
are brought to a frothy oil : this is put into the bung- 
hole of a hogſhead, and, as I am credibly informed, ſome- 
times proves a very efficacious remedy : it has fucceeded 
with me, but not ſo often as to induce me to depend much 
upon it ; I mention it, however, as it may prove of more 
efficacy with others than it has with me. = 

« An induſtrious planter will, by the conſtancy of his ob- 
ſervations and remarks, always have it in his power to 
cure his own liquor by receipts of his own diſcovering ; 
and for this purpoſe I would recommend, that he be con- 
tinually making experiments, and that whatever trials he 


makes, be in various modes and proportions ; for the re- 


medy that may be of no ſervice in one form, may poflib] 
be very efficacious when altered with judgment, whic 
judgment can only be acquired by experience and obſer- 
vation. 

It is to be noticed, that, if the cyder is acid, and at the 
ſame time clear, it is in a very dangerous ſtate, being but 
rarely recovered : therefore, in general, when this is the 
caſe, the cure is ſcarcely worth attempting. 

« I have often uſed wheat for the recovery of my cyder 
in other forms, ſometimes putting about half a peck, under- 
ground, into a hogſhead for it to feed on; at other times I 
have made dough of coarſe meal with the bran in it, ad- 
ding ſome leven, uſing no ſalt, and putting warm cyder, or 
white wine, inſtead of water, in the mixture: this dough 
I make into lumps about as large as my fiſt, and thruſt 
them into the bung-hole of the hogſhead, the quantity 
being about half a peck of the meal to a hogſhead. | 

* mix different kinds of ſpice with their liquor, 
particularly ginger, which they think of t ſervice ; 
but I never uſe it now, ſeldom having found any great ef- 
fect reſulting from it, and being of opinion that it renders 
the cyder more unwholefome than it can poſſibly in its 
own nature be ; for though the ginger may not make any 
very ſenſible alteration in the — ol taſte of the liquor, 
it muſt, I think, ſtrongly impregnate it with its fiery par- 
ticles, and thereby greatly irritate the maſs of blood, and 
inflame the lungs of ſuch as drink any quantities of liquor 
wherein it has been infuſed : others, however, may differ 
in opinion from me; I know, indeed, many that do fo, 
1 I only declare my opinion. Muſeum Ruſticum, 
vol. II. p. 37. 

It is of great importance in the making of cyder, that 
the fruit be thoroughly ripe. The juices of unripe apples 
retain their harſh, four taſte, in ſpite of all endeavours, and 
never acquire that racy mellow flavour, which the ſun onl 
can beſtow. Sweating together in a heap will, indeed, 

ive them an artificial ripeneſs; but this is not equivalent 
or that which they receive from nature, which though it 
receives ſome aſſiſtance from the induſtry of man, can 
never be completely imitated by art. | 

It ſhould, therefore, be the firſt care of every one con- 
cerned in the making of cyder, to let his apples hang upon 
the tree till they arrive at full maturity. But no certain 
time can be aſſigned for this: it varies with the nature of 
the fruit, and the circumſtances of the ſeaſon. Different 
apples have different times of ripening ; and the ſame, ac- 
cording to the weather, change their time conſiderably 
from one year to another: but ſigns there always are ſut- 
ficient to direct the huſbandman. The broawnneſs of the 
kernels, their rattling in the apple, the fragrant ſmell of 
the fruit itſelf, and its ſpontaneouſll falling from the tree 
in calm weather, are certain eons which, in all 
kinds, may be depended on. It is, however, an uſeſul 
caution in this, as in every other caſe, to err on the 1 
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fide; and to let the apples hang too long, rather than too 
little. Summer fruit, indeed, will ſuffer by this method, 

row pulpy, dry, and mealy, and afford little or no juice. 
Fo every other caſe the rule is good, and in the beſt fruits, 


they daily mend upon the tree: their juices mellow, throw 
off their crude and watery parts; and conſequently, as the 
crude . juices leſſen in quantity, the apples improve pro- 
2 in quality. Tbey may hang upon the tree as 
ong as the weather can be expected to continue open: 
but ſevere froſt ſhould be moſt carefully avoided; becauſe 
it _— the texture of the fruit ſo much, that even cold 
water, the only remedy in ſuch caſe, will not reſtore it to 
its former ſtate ! for as all fluids enlarge their dimenſions 
when frozen, the containing veſſels of all ſucculent ſub- 
ſtances muſt be thereby burſt, and this has upon the fruit 
an effect ſimilar to a bruiſe; or any other cauſe that de- 
ſtroys the veſſels, whereby the extravaſated liquors ſoon pu- 
trify. From this cauſe it is that the ſtrongeſt foreſt trees 
are often rent aſunder in very ſevere froſts. | 
When your apples are fit for gathering, it is eſſential to 
chooſe dry weather for that purpoſe, for water is a bad in- 
redient in all vinous liquors, and your fruit ſhould there- 
fore be guarded from it with peculiar care: The wet 
which adheres to the apples after rain or dew, or even the 
ſmaller quantity of moiſture which they might contract by 
falling or lying upon graſs, is ſufficient to impoveriſh your 
cyder in a ſenſible degree, Gather your fruit therefore 
in the drieſt day, and in the drieſt part of it, when the 
dew is thoroughly exhaled; and, of choices gather it by 
hand. This method may, perhaps, be troublefome and 
difficult in plantations of great extent, and where the trees 
are very tall: but wherever it can be uſed it is of great 
advantage, and certainly quits coſt. You then can chooſe 
your apples, and leave upon the tree thoſe which are not 
of a ſufficient ripeneſs : you ſave your fruit from bruiſes, 
and your trees from the damage they frequently receive by 
violent unſkilful ſhaking. e 
The gathering by hand is ſo eſſential, eſpecially for 
winter fruit, which is to be ſweated for a conſiderable time, 
that it ſhould not by any means be diſpenſed with; be- 
cauſe; as every wounded part of an apple will rot in the 
ſweating; a very great loſs muſt be occaſioned, both in the 
quantity of the fruit, and in the longer time taken up in 
wiping and rubbing off every ſpeck of rottenneſs upon each 
ſingle apple. This laſt labour is indiſpenſible; becauſe, 
otherwiſe, the putrid taint would ever remain in the liquor. 
Thoſe who plead the want of time, where a great quantity 
of fruit is to be preſſed, may be anſwered, that it would be 
more to their advantage to have only half the 2 of 
good cyder than the whole of indifferent; and the gather- 
ing may certainly be expeditiouſly performed by means of 
ſtep-ladders. The apples may be put into baſkets, as they 
are gathered, and thereby preſerved free from hurt, and the 
tree will not be injured, as the ſupport of the ladders here 
recommended is independent of the trees; However, for 
thoſe who will follow the contrary practice; the belt me- 
thod is to cover the ground under the trees with a ſufficient 
thickneſs of ſtraw to ſave the apples in their fall; and to 
lay blankets upon the ſtraw; then, with an eaſy motion, 
to ſhake the boughs ſucceſſively, removing, atevery ſhaking, 
the apples i fallen, that they may not be bruiſed by 
the next, By theſe means all your apples are kept dry, 
and, for the moſt part, free from bruiſes; and with a little 
additional care you may alſo, in this method, ſeparate the 
fruits according to their ripeneſs : for if you proceed regu- 
larly from bough to bough, and give each a gentle ſwing, 
the ripeſt will fall firſt, and the unripe remain upon the 
tree till more violent motion brings them down. 
Windfalls, as they are generally termed, bruiſed apples, 
and thoſe which have not -been well ripened, ſhould not 
by any means be mixed with the choice fruit: for if they 
are, it would be in vain to expect good cyder : the quan- 
tity of it indeed may be large, but it will always be pro- 
portionably bad. This fruit need not, however, be thrown 
away, excepting only that part of it where the bruiſe ap- 
pears black and mouldy ; for a very little of this would 
communicate an offenſive taſte to the whole liguor. The 


moſt. The harſher kinds can hardly hang too long, for 
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very good cyder with windfalls, which he ripened by ſwept: 
ing them for about a month ; that they were beaten off the 
tree earlier than the ſeaſon when nature would otherwiſe 
have compleated their maturity ; but. that all the neigh- 
| bours of this perſon, who preſſed their untimely fruit as 
ſoon as it fell, had a crude, auſtere; indigeſted liquor, not 
worth the name of cyder, | 

The ſweating of the apples has; however, been made a mat- 

ter of ſome diſpute. Ihe writer of the twenty- fourth letter in 
the Dublin Society's Weekly Obſervations, diſapproves of it 
for choice ripe fruit, and inſtances his having been informed 
of ſome curious gentlemen who carried their thoroughly 
ripe apples directly from the tree to the grinding mill, with- 
out any previous ſweating; and obtained from them ſome 
of the beſt cyder they ever taſted. As to the winter fruits, 
he thinks it probable that the neceſſity of ſweating them 
might be removed, by leaving them upon the trees ſome- 
what longer than is neceſſary to ripen them; & no reaſon,” 
(ſays he, without having perhaps ſufficiently attended to the 
benefit which fruit receives from being diſcharged of its 
watery parts) © hitherto appearing to make us think that 
this fermentation by ſweating ſerves any other uſe than to 
increafe the degree of maturity which the fruit had acquired 
upon the free—lIt is indeed poſſible, continues he, that 
it may anſwer farther purpoſes, and diſpoſe the fruit to an 
eaſier emiſſion of its juices: and as our reaſonings upon 
nature frequently loſe their way, where experience does 
not guide them, it is from trials only that we can form a 
judgment to be depended on: recourſe muſt therefore be 
had to actual experiments, which in this caſe are eaſy, and 
will certainly quit coſt: for which ever way the queſtion 
be determined, ſomething muſt be found very well worth 
the knowing. Should ſweating anſwer ſome purpoſe not 
to be attained upon the tree, it will, when once diſcovered, 
aſcertain the nature, the uſe, and the degree of ſweating : 
or ſhould nothing of this kind appear, it will correct a 
practice, which, it it does no good, muſt certainly do miſ- 
chief; ſince it is evident to common ſenſe, that if matu- 
rity be all that is wanting, it is more perfectly and more 
naturally attained upon the tree.” However, «ill this is 
determined by experience, it will be right to continue the 
practice of ſweating every apple; for as to windfalls, and 
other hard and unripe fruit, it is out of diſpute, that they 
are deprived of natural maturity, they muſt be aſſiſted 
by art. 
"ng the whole, there ſeems in this caſe one rule which 
may be allowed for all fruits, namely, to preſs their juice 
for fermenting at the time when the fruit itſelf is in the 
greateſt perfection for eating. Experience teaches us, that 
there are few apples. which do nat require time for their 
being mellowed, before they attain to the higheſt flavour, 
The golden pippin, for example, is in its greateſt perfec- 
tion when kept till October; and in favourable years it 
will retain its flavour and juicinels even till Chriſtmas, or 
longer. The nonpareil does not attain its chief excellence 
till near Chriſtmas, and after that it continues in perfec- 
tion ſeveral weeks, It-is therefore during the time theſe 
apples continue in perfection that they are fitteſt to be 
preſſed for cyder ; and the ſame will doubtleſs hold good 
of the other w_ none of which ſhould be preſſed before 
they have attained their higheſt flavour, nor after they have 
begun to loſe it. A principal advantage accruing from 
the ſweating of apples is, that the fruit is rel, deprived 
of the watery parts of its juice, which would only weaken 
the liquor; while its pulp 2 a greater quantity of the 
enriched juice after it has been mellowed. 

The material points to be obſerved in the fweating of 
apples are, that the fruits be ſeparated- according to their 
different degrees of ripeneſs, and that the floor on which 
they ate laid be as dry as poſſible. The more ſtrictly the 
former of theſe cautions is obſerved, the better it will be ; 
and the more the fruit in every heap is alike in its matu- 
rity, the ſooner the ſweating will be over, and the leſs da- 
mage will accrue to the ripeſt and beſt apples in the heap. 
However, if care be taken not to mix any that are very 
ripe with others that are very green, the injury will not be 

reat : but if this ſhould be neglected, as it too frequently 
is, either the ripe apples will rot, or the green ones will 
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reſt will make inferior kinds of cyder ; and if care be taken | remain unmellowed ; and in either of theſe caſes, the cyder 
that the windfalls do not lie too long upon the ground, 
and if keeping cyder be not expected from bruiſed apples, | will beſt anſwer the intention of the ſecond caution, be- 
they will anſwer tolerably well: nay, Mr. Newburg tells | cauſe they are drieſt ; earthen floors, however, if covered 
us, in a letter fubjoined to Mr. Evelyn's Pomona, that a | ſome inches deep with wheat, rye, or oat ſtraw, will do to- 
neighbour of his aſſured him he had made a quantity of | lerably well. It is likewiſe eſſential, for ths better preſer- 


will be conſiderably leſſened in its value. Boarded floors 
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vation of the apples, that they do not to touch the walls or | They are connected at the top by two beams, the lower⸗ 
fides of the ftore-room in which they are laid to ſweat. To { moſt of which contains the nut, or female ſcrew. . D is 
heap them up in the orchard, of any where elſe upon the | the ſcrew with its wheel; below which is the bearer, or 

rats or on an uncovered floor where the rains and dews large piece of timber on which the force of the ſcrew is 
have free acceſs to them is a ſure way to make the cyder |exerted, in order to fink the beams croſſing the planks 
weak arid watery, and frequently muſty and ill-taſted. that cover the pomice or cheeſe, as it is then called. G, G, 

Sweating being then undeniably neceſſary, at leaſt for are the planks on which the pomice is depoſited in hair 

unripe, hard, and winter fruit, the huſbandman, who makes bags, in order to be ſqueezed : theſe planks arg cut in 

a conſiderable quantity of cydery will find a t con- [notches to conduct the liquor to a veſſel properly placed 
veniency in having near his orchard a building, of which his | to receive it. The bed of this preſs is ſupported on a 
mill and preſs ſhould occupy the lower floor, aud his apples maſſive work of maſonry, It is the wheel which forces 
be ſweated in that above, from whence they may be convey- |down the ſcrew and bearer upon the pomice laid in hair 
ed into the mill by a proper trunk. The duration of bags upon the bed of the preſs. This is done by turnin 
time of ſweating is beſt determined by the ſmell of the the wheel H round; for by that motion the cord is — 
fruit, that is, whenever it emits a full ſcent of the ws round its axis, and by that means the wheel fixed on the 
they are fit for the preſs. Different kinds require different | bottom of the ſcrew 1s turned round, and the bearer to- 
lengths of time, viz. from eight days, to ſix weeks, The | gether, with the croſs planks under it, are forced down 
harſher the apple is, the more time it wants. upon the pomice, laid in bags upon the bed, 

Apples that have laid any time in heaps, are generally co- Theſe bags hold about two or three buſhels, or as much 
vered with a clammy moiſture, proceeding from their ſweat- as the mill can grind at once; and theſe are heaped over 
ing. This ſhould be well wiped off; for it is a watery each other till the prefs is full. The lar er preſſes will 
juice, which would impoveriſh the cyder ; and at the fame hold from eight to fifteen bags, which yield from one to 
time every bruiſed and rotten part of the apple ſhould be two hundred gallons of liquor, according to the large- 
carefully cut out, and thrown away, and it ſhould be |nefs of the cheeſe. To perform the work neatly, it is 
cleared of its ftalk ; becauſe the former would give a putrid |neceflary to have two ſets of theſe bags, for they clog 
taſte, and the latter too much roughneſs, to the cyder. and fur in preſſing, and, conſequently, become unfit for 

The common practice is to carry immediately the ap- | uſe till they have been waſhed and dried; fo that while 
ples from the heap where they have been ſweated, to the |this is doing, either the preſs muſt ſtand , or another ſet 
mill, and then to grind them; but if we attend to the be ready to employ it. 
length of time during which they will remain in a ſuccu- | Some, inſtead of hair-bags, lay long ſtraw under the 
lent ſtate after having been ſweated, carefully wiped dry, |pomice, the ends of which they turn up over it; then 
and properly laid up in a place of preſervation ; we ſhall cover the pomice entirely with freſh clean ſtraw, upon 
find, that if theſe directions are duly obſerved, the fruit which they ſpread another layer of pomice, and ſo on, 
will continue in a perfectly ſound ſtate, and fit to be |alternately, till the preſs is full, Either of the above 
made into cyder, till it may be convenient for the huf- [methods will do: but thoſe who are delirous of doing 
bandman to preſs it: but before he does this, or rather |the work in the neateſt and beſt manner, generally uſe 


before he ſweats his apples, he ſhould take care to fort _ 
them, or at leaft all the moſt valuable kinds, and particu- t is uſual to diſpoſe of all the liquor preſſed out of the 


larly the ſtire, under-leaf, fox-whelp, and golden pippin, |cheeſes, the ſame way, and without diſtinction: but if the 
which hitherto have not been found to do ſo well in mix- [analogy holds, as it ſurely does, between cyder and other 
tures, as each of them does by itſelf. vinous liquors, this muſt be a confiderable error. Expe- 
The juice of the apples is obtained either ———— rience has — ſhewn, that in making wines, there 
the fruit in a trough, or grinding it in a mill. The former [is a very great difterence between the firſt yieldings of 
of theſe is leaſt approved, becauſe it is ſo tedious as to ſuit the grapes, and the juices which are afterwards extracted 
only ſmall quantities, and the work is performed by it] by hard preſſings; and this difference is always in favour 
unequally, and with waſte; much of the liquor being of the former; ſo that, if the ſame be true of cyder, the 
daſhed out of the trough by the beating, and ſome of the [richeſt, and choiceſt kinds are loſt, by an imprudent mixture 
apples being hardly br when others are reduced to a fof the whole. | 
perfect pomice. It is an opinion generally received, and the writer of 
There are ſeveral engines uſed for grinding the apples ; |the letters in the Dublin Society's Weekly Obſervations, 
but one in particular, reſembling a tanner's mill, is uſed my mentioned, has adopted it; namely, that ſummer 
in many parts of England. It conſiſts of a circular trough fruit do not make good cyder. © Summer fruit, or ſweet 
in which apples are bruifed by a large flat ſtone moved apples, fays he, afford only a weak, pert, windy juice, 
round upon its edge. This engine we have repreſented [agreeable enough to the palate from its livelineſs od tart- 
on Plate VI. fig. 8, where M is the ſtone ſet upon its neſs, but in a great degree unwhol-ſome, It has no body, 
edge; N, the ſpring-tree bar, or that to which the horſe and therefore will not keep, and ſcarcely deſerves the 
is faſtened; P, * the cireular trough in which the name of cyder.” But fir Paul Neile, whoſe reaſoning we 
ſtone moves; T, L, V, compartments, or diviſions for dif- [ſhall give in his own words, judged very differently. 
ferent ſorts of apples. 6« 1 aſſert, ſays he, that the beſt apples will make the 
When the apples are ground, ſome carry them direct-pleaſanteſt, which in my opinion is the beſt, cyder ; and 
ly to the preſs, but others empty them out of the trough I account thoſe the beſt apples, whoſe juice is the plea- 
into tubs, or large, wide, ſhallow vats. This work is ſanteſt at that time when firſt preſſed, before fermentation. 
done with moſt eaſe by broad wooden ſhovels : which |I ſhall need, beſides the experience of the laſt ten years, 
ſhould alſo be uſed to turn the pomice in the vats five or [only to ſay, that it is an undeniable thing in all wines, 
ſix times a day, to prevent any fermentation ; the whole of that the pleaſanteſt grapes make the richeſt and pleaſanteſt 
this operation being chiefly intended to give the pomice wines, and that cyder is really but the wine of apples, 
2 red colour, which afterwards heightens that of the cy- and not only made by the ſame way of compreſſion, but, 
der, and brings it to a deep, fine amber. This buſineſs is left to itſelf, hath the ſame way of fermentation, and there- 
over in two days, | fore muſt be liable to the ſame meaſures in the choice of the 
From theſe vats the pomice is carried directly to the [materials. 
preſſes, of which there are ſeveral kinds: we have given | © This truth was not formerly owned, by reaſon that 
-figures of two kinds on Plate VI, where fig. 9, is the in - Herefordſhire, and thoſe countries were they abound 
ſmall cyder preſs, by which the juice is preſſed out of the | with pippins and hard apples of all forts, they make cyder 
pomice by means of a ſtone, or block of heavy wood, of both kinds and uſed them alike; that is, as ſoon 
cut in the form of the fruſtrum of a cone, and moveable as they had ground and preſſed the apples and ſtrained 
about the center. The pomice is ſpread upon the bed of |the liquor, they put it into their veſſels, and there let 
the preſs, where a conical preſſer is turned round by [it lie till it had worked, and afterwards was ſettled again 
means of a lever inſerted upon its baſis, by which means and fined, as not thinking it wholefome to drink till 
the juice is forced out, and conveyed by notches cut in | it had thus, as they call it, purged itſelf ; and this was the 
the bed to the veſſel, by means of a ſpout, and repreſent- frequent cuſtom of molt men in the more ſouthern 
ed in the figure. | and weſtern parts of England alſo. Now, when cyder 
Fig. 10, is a large 2 where A B is the baſe was thus managed, it is no wonder that when they came 
with its ſupporters, C, C, the cheeks, which are up- to broach it, they for the moſt part found their pippin 
right beams, whoſe lower extremities are ſunk in the earth, cyder not ſo pleaſant as their moyle or red-ſtreak 
ere they are ficmly fixed by craſs-baxs and maſonry. |cyder ; but to them it ome a wonder, becauſe they did 


not 
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not know the reaſon of it, which I ſhall next explain: from the cyder before it had fermented, 1 found it to retai 
for till they knew the reaſon of this effect, they had no |a very great part of its original ſweetneſs; more than 1 
cauſe but to think it was the nature of the ſeveral ap- Would have done if the lee had not been taken away before 
les that produced it; and conſequently to prefer the | the fermentation ; and this not once; but conſtantly for 
rd apple cyder, and to uſe the other apples, which were | ſeven ove: r . | 
to eat raw, for the table, for which the hard apples © The method which I uſed was this : when the cyder 
were totally improper. _ _ : COULD was firſt ſtrained, I put it into a great vat, and there let it 
« To ſhew that, in Herefordſhire, knew not ſtand twenty-four hours at leaſt; but ſometimes more; if the 
hat was the true cauſe why their pippin-cyder was not, | apples were more % than ordinary : then, ata tap, before 
as they uſed it, ſo good as the cyder made of hard apples, red in the veſſel, three or four inches from the bottom; 
I fay, that for all liquors which are vinous, the cauſe drew it into pails, and from thence filled the hogſhead, or 
that makes them ſometimes harder or leſs pleaſant to the leſſer veſlel, leaving the greateſt part of the lee behind. Dur- 
taſte, than they were at the firſt preſſing, is the too much | ing this time that the cyder ſtood in the vat, I kept it as 
fermenting. If wine or cyder by apy accidental cauſe | cloſe covered with hair-cloths, or ſacks, as I could; that 
do ferment twice, it will barder than if it had fer- ſo too much of the ſpirits might not evaporate. 
mented but once; and if it ferment thrice, it is harderr Now poſſibly I might be aſked why I did not, ſince I *© 
and worſe than if it had fermented but twice; and ſo on- kept it ſo cloſe in the vat, put it at firſt in the veſſel : to 
ward, the oftener it ferments, and the longer it ferments, | which I anſwer, that had I put it at firſt into the veſſel, it 
it ſtill grows harder. ; would poſſibly, eſpecially if the weather had chanced to prove 
« According to the old method of making and putting | wet and warm, have begun to ferment before that time had 
up the cyder, they took little care to put up a7 been expired; and then there would have been no poſſibility 
clear part of their liquor into their veſſels or caſks. ow | to ſeparate any part of the groſs lee, before the fermentation 4 
pippins being a ſofter fruit, are in the mill bruiſed into| had been wholly finiſhed ; which keeping it only covered 
ſmaller particles, than the harder ſorts of apples; and con- with theſe cloths was not in danger: for though I kept it 
ſequently more of thoſe ſmall parts paſs the ſtrainer in| warm in ſome degree, et ſome of the ſpirits had ſtill liber- 
the pippin cyder, than in the cyder of hard apples. i to evaporate z which had it been in the hogſhead with 
This cauſeth a ſtronger fermentation, and, according to| the bung only open, they would not freely have done; but 
my former principle, a greater loſs of the native ſweet- | in the firſt twenty-four hours it would have begun to fer- 
neſs, than in the hard apple cyder; and not only ſo, but| ment, and ſo my deſign had been fully loſt ; for thoſe ſpirits, 
the lee of the hard apple cyder being compounded of | if they had been too ſtrongly reverberated into the liquor, 
eater particles than the lee of the pippin cyder, every | would have cauſed a fermentation before I could have taken 
individual particle is in itſelf of a greater weight than the away any part of the groſs lee. The great myſtery of the 
particles of the lee of the pippin cyder, and conſe- | whole lies in this; to let ſo many of the ſpirits evaporate, 
quently leſs apt to riſe upon ſmall motions. When the | that the liquor ſhall not ferment before the groſs lee be ta- 
fermentation of the hard apple cyder is once over, a ſe- ken away: and yet to keep ſpirits enough to cauſe a fer- 
cond fermentation ſeldom happens, unleſs the veſſels be mentation when you would have it; for it you put it up as 
ſtirred : but in pippin cyder it is otherwiſe; for if the | ſoon as it is ſtrained, and do not let ſome of the ſpirits eva- 
groſs lee be till remaining with the cyder, it needs not porate, but ſuffer the groſs lee to be ſeparated by its own 
the motion of the veſſel to cauſe a new fermentation ; we, 9 without fermentation, it will ferment too much, 
but every motion of the air, by a change of weather, will | and looſe its ſweetneſs; whilſt on the other hand, if none be 
cauſe a new fermentation, and conſequently make it | left, it will not ferment at all, and then the cyder will be 
work till it hath deſtroyed itſelf by loſing its native | dead, flat, and ſour.” 
ſweetneſs, This alone hath been the cauſe why com- Experience taught fir Paul, that it was neceſſary to delay 
monly when they broach their pippin cyder, they it ſo | the fermentation. till late, or till the cold weather had come 
unpleaſant. in, as he informs us, when he ſays, „It is neceſlary that the 
« What firſt gave me the hint of this, is that in| apples have a little time to ſweat in the houſe before the Cy= 
divers parts they make three ſorts of wine out of one der is made; but not too much: for if they be not full ripe 
and the ſame grapes; that is, they firſt take the juice before they are gathered, and not ſuffered to lie a while in 
of the grapes without any more preſſing than what comes | the heap, the cyder will not be ſo pleaſant ; and if they be 
from their own weight, and the bruiſing they receive | too ripe when they are gathered, or lie too long in the heap, 
when put into the vat; which cauſeth the ripeſt of theſe | it will be very difficult to ſeparate the cyder from the groſs 
grapes to break, and the juice, without any preſſing at all, | lee before the fermentation begins ; and in that caſe it will 
makes the pleaſanteſt and moſt delicate wine. The ſecond | work ſo long, that when it fines, the cyder will be hard: 
ſort they preſs a little, which makes a wine neither ſo plea- for when the apples are too mellow, they will break into ſuch 
ſant as the firſt, nor ſo harſh as the laſt, which is made by | ſmall particles, that it will be long before the lee ſettles by 
the utmoſt preſſing of the very ſkins of the grapes, and| its own weight only ; and then the fermentation may begin 
is, by much, more harſh than either of the other two. befare it be ſeparated, and fo deſtroy your intention of tak< 
Now I preſume the cauſe of this at leaſt in part, to be, ing away the groſs lee, And if the apples be not mellow 
that in the firſt ſort of wine, which hath little of the ſub- | enough, the cyder will not be fo pleaſant as it ought to 
ſtance, beſides the very juice of the grape, there is little | be.“ | 
lee, and conſequently little fermentation z and becauſe it | To the cauſe above aſſigned by fir Paul Neile for the 
doth not work long, it loſes but little of its original | liquors 2 too much, another may be added; 
ſweetneſs. The ſecond ſort, being a little more preſſed, namely, that as the ſummer fruits are fermented earlier 
hath ſomewhat more of the ſubſtance of the grape added | than the hard apples, the warmth of the weather hurries 
to the juice, and therefore, having in it more of. that part] the fermentation on too faſt, and by this means renders the 
which cauſes fermentation, ferments more ſtrongly, and is | liquor much leſs palatable : or it may even hurry it beyond 
therefore, when it hath done working, leſs pleaſant than the| the vinous ſtate, till the acetous fermentation begins. The 
firſt ſort, which worked leſs. For the ſame reaſon the | ſweetneſs of the ſummer fruits make them lewis more lia- 
third ſort, being moſt of all preſſed, hath moſt of the ſub- | able to ferment too much ; wheareas, the ſour roughneſs of 
ſtance of the grape mingled with the liquor, and work- | hard apples retards that operation, and makes a longer time 
eth the longeſt: but at the end of the working, when it | neceſſary to perfect the vinous fermentation. Thef: cauſes 
has ſettled and is clear, it is much more harſh than either | render it neceſlary that great care be taken in preparing 
of the two firſt ſorts. The thought of this made me firſt ap-| the juice as directed by fir Paul, and that there be a cellar 
chend, that the ſubſtance of the apple mingled with the] in which the heat is ſuited to carry on as flow a fermenta- 
Juice, was the cauſe of fermentation, which is really no-] tion as poſſible. If the maker of the cyder is not provided 
thing elſe but an endeavour of the liquor to free itſelf| with ſuch a cellar, the juice of the apples may be buried in 
from theſe heterogeneous parts which are mixed with it : | cold ſpring water, as before mentioned, and be kept there 
and when there is the greateſt portion of thoſe diſſimilar| till the temperature of the weather becomes fit for its being 
parts mingled with the liquor, the endeavour of nature] fermeated, | 
muſt be ſtronger, and take up the more time to perfect “ What has been ſaid of the time for making the pip- 
the ſeparation, which, when finiſhed, leaves all the liquor | pin 22 may, adds ſir Paul Neile, with due al owances, 
clear, and the groſs parts called the lee, ſettled to the bot-| for the nature of the apples, ſerve for all other ſummer 
tom of the veſſel. Nor did this apprehenſion deceive me: | fruit; as the Kentiſh-codlin, marigold, gilly-flowers, ſums 


for when I began to ſeparate a conliderable part of the lee | mer-pearmains, ſummer-pippins, Hollandpippins, go den- 
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pippins, and even winter-pearmains. For though they muſt 
hot be made at the ſame time of the year, yet they muſt be 
made at the time when each reſpective fruit is in the cond?- 
tion before directed for the pippinz Nay, even in the mak- 
ing of that cyder, you are not tied preciſely to that parti- 
cular time, but, as the condition of the year hath been, you 
may make your cyder one; two, three, ot four weeks 
later.“ | 2 
When the preſſing of the apples is finiſhed, the moſt care- 
ful makers of cyder ſtrain their liquor though a hair ſieye, 
to ſeparate from it the coarſeſt dregs ; which is a practice 
every way adviſeable. It muſt then be left to itſelf, till it 
has undergone the neceſſary fermentation, and depoſited its 
roſſer lees. To this purpoſe ſome put it immediately into 
— others into large tubs or vats, and the moſt cu- 
rious into a veſſel intended for that very uſe, wide at top, and 
growing narrower all the wy down to the bottom, near 
which is a tap to draw off the liquor. This veſſel is fixed 
upon a ſtand, or ſtilling, and frequently contains from five 
to twenty hogſheads. In thefe veſſels the heavier lees ſub- 
fide, and the lighter form at top a cruſt, which by its ſink- 
ing, afterwards, gives timely notice that the ferment is gone 
off and that the liquor is fit for racking. Some gentlemen, 
who ſpare no pains to make their cyder as fine as poſſible, 
think that the excellence of the liquor depends greatly 
on catching the very inſtant when this cruſt breaks ; and 
in order to be ſure of it, they ſet a perſon to watch and give 
immediate notice of the crack or noiſe which the cruſt makes 
in breaking. 'They hold this to be the critical time for 
racking off the liquor, and maintain, that ſo much of its ſpi- 
Tit is evaporated very 822 aften, as to render the cyder 
irrecoverably vapid. his, therefore, ſhould be carefully 
attended to; and upon the firſt appearance of the cruſt's fal- 
ling, the cyder, which is then become tolerably fine, ſhould 
be drawn off the groſſer lees, and turned into the hogſheads. 
The ufual time taken up in this primary fermentation is 
from thirty-ſix to forty-eight hours; more or lefs, accord- 
ing to the weather. Some affirm that they have had good 
cyder by turning it directly from the preſs, without any 
- other caution'than leaving room for the liquor to ferment 
in the hogſhead, where it remains from firſt to laſt: but 
this method is liable to many hazards, and ſucceſsful, where 
it has been ſo, only in favourable ſeaſons. The groſs lees 
are apt to riſe on every conſiderable change of weather, and 
- when they do, they ſet the cyder on the fret, which, ſhould 
- it do no worfe, certainly robs it of its ſpirit, and, when over, 
. Feaves it flat and 40 Beſides, repeated experiments have 
proved, that ſourneſs in all fermented liquors begins even at 
the lees, and therefore the more of them is left among the 
. cyder, the more readily it will turn eager. 
Here I muſt obferve, that a moſt important precaution is 
too often overlooked by many of thoſe who make cyder of 
winter fruits; for that a ſufficient warmth of the air is as 
ellential to ferment the rough juices of hard apples, as it is 
dangerous to ſuffer the heat to be too great in the ferment- 
ing of cyder made of ſummer fruits. If the weather is very 
cold when the hard apples are preſſed, the help of fires 
ſhould be recurred to; or if that has been neglected, or 
could not be conveniently uſed, it will be right to carry the 
cyder to a place warmed conſiderably by the ſun for a thort 
time, in the ſummer, and there to place it out of the imme- 
diate reach of the rays of the ſun. The bung of the caſł muſt 
be looſened, becauſe there will ariſe a degree of fermenta- 
tion, which will attenuate any viſcidity not overcome by the 
firſt fermentation. Great care muſt be taken that this fer- 
mentation be not carried beyond the nice point of correct- 
ing the rough raw taſt of the fruit : for if it goes farther, the 
liquor will either become vapid, or turn to vinegar. As 
| ſoon as the deſired point is obtained, the liquor ſhould be 
racked off, eſpecially if much feculence has ſunk to the bot- 
tom, and it ſhould then be carried down into the vault, where 
it may be preſerved long in ION. | 
The choice of proper veſſels to keep the cyder in after it 
has fermented is very material; no liquor being ſo apt as 
this to take the taſte or twang of caſk. New veſlels, thoꝰ the 
' wood be ever ſo well ſeaſoned, generally give a difagreeable 
reli to all liquors, and will do fo remarkably to cyder, un- 
lefs due caution be uſed before hand. Frequent ſcalding with 
hot water, into which ſome handfuls of falt have been firft 
thrown, or with water in which ſome of the pomice has 
been boiled, and waſhing afterwards with cyder, ate the uſual 
remedies againſt this evil, and ſeldom fail of removing it ef- 
ſectually. Of old caſks, beer veſſels are the worſt ; they al- 


ways ſpoil cyder, as, in return, cyder caſks infallibly ſpoil 
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beer. Canary and brandy caſks do well, and all wine vef- 
ſels tolerably 5 for, provided the tartar adhering to their 
ſides be carefully fcraped off, and they well ſcalded, there 
is no danger in uſing them. The beſt way of ſcalding them, 
is to boil a parcel of dried wormwood in water, and with 
that andz bruſh of the ſame plant to rub and ſcour their inſides. 
This will correct the acid of the tartar ;. and ſo will like. 
wiſe all vegetable aſties uſed in the ſame manner. [Thoſe 
who adviſe fumigating the caſks with brimſtone; confident. 
ly affirm that the cyder becomes ſtronger, and keeps better, 
when the veſſels have been thus prepared, and for this rea- 
ſon they tun immediately after the operation, and before 
the fmoak evaporates. To enable ſuch as may chooſe to 
examine, by fair trials, how far this is true in fact, I ſhall 
here add the neateff method of preformance. Melt a pen- 

orth of brimſtone, and dip in it a piece of new cloth, 
or of canvaſs; till all the brimſtone is imbibed, and the cloth 
or canvaſs looks like a pieec of fearcloth : then roll it cloſe, 
tie it, and with a wire fuſpend it at the bung, three parts 
in four within the veſſel ; light it, and let it burn till it is 
ready to fall into the caſk,- then take it out, and tun with- 
out delay. Some add a little powdered cinnamon, cloves, 
pepper, or other ſpice to the brimſtone for fumigating, but 
I fee no great reaſon for their ſo doing. 

The beſt ſhaped veffels for keeping cyder in are, as ad- 
viſed by captain Sylas Taylor, in a letter ſubjoined to Mr. 
Evelyn's Pomona, and by Mr. Worlidge, thoie of which 
the barrel-boards are ſtrait, the veſſel broader at one cmd 
than the other, and ſtanding on the leſſer end, with the 
bung hole in the top. The advantage of this form is, that 
in the drawing of the eyder, though but ſlowly, the ſkin or 
cream contracted by its fermentation (as is the caſe of all 
ſtrong liquors) deſcends, and covers the liquor by means of 
the tapering. of the veſſel, and thereby preſerves to the laſt 
the ſpirits of the cyder, which would otherwiſe evaporate and 
waſte. A little wheaten-bran caſt in after the fermentation, 
thickens this coat or cream of the liquor, and thereby con- 
duces much to its preſervation. 

We come now to a point of great importance, and hi- 
therto of as great uncertainty, which has raiſed among the 
curious a rot; of long ſtanding, and not likely to be 
brought to a ſpeedy eciſion, without a courſe of regular ex- 
periments. Some maintain that continued fermentation 
and frequent racking, certainly ſpoil the cyder; whilſt 
others aſſert, that it can never be good without them. Some 
rack once, ſome twice, and others whenever the liquor frets. 
Some look upon the lees as the food and nourithment of 
cyder ; others as 2 cauſe at hand, upon every change ot 
weather, to ſet it on the fret, and turn it ſour. Every man 
| has a ſyſtem of his own, and a peculiar practice conſequent 
thereon ; and fo great is the variery of methods, that na- 
thing certain can be drawn from them but this one gene- 
ral concluſion, that we are {till at gueſs work, and muſt be 
obliged to future trials for any rules that can be thoroughly 
| depended on. I ſhall therefore here relate the feveral ways 
| now in uſe, and then give my own general opinion of this 
matter; but I ſtrongly recommend the making of accurate 
experiments on each. | 
One method is, to leave the cyder in the vats ſome 

days longer than was before adviſed, and till it fines in a 
greater meaſure : then to tun it into hogſheads, where it :5 
to remain without any farther racking. TI hoſe who recom- 
mend this practice fay, that their cyder is thereby rendered 
the ſtronger and mellower : and thoſe who object to it 1c- 
ply, that lying on the groſſer lees, which cannot all be fal- 
len in the vats, it muſt be apt to fret, turn foul, and, in unſot- 
tled weather, eager. 

A ſecond and more common method is, a fortnight al- 
ter tunning, to rack into other hogſheads. There the cy- 
der undergoes a ſecond gentle fermcutation, and while this 
laſts, the bu muſt be left open ; afterwards, when the 
fermentation leſſens, covered only with a wet cloth, or a 
tile; and when it is quite over, ſtopped down cloſe wit 
well tempered clay, kept moilt to prevent its cracking, by 
ſtrewing over it a handful of bay ſalt. | 

To this fecond racking others add a third in Merch or 
April, when the lees have thoroughly ſubſided. T his again 
is followed by a little fermentation, and for that reaſon chiefly 
it is objected to by thoſe who think every fermentatio: 
hurtful which is not ſtrictly neceſſary. | 

Others, on the contrary, and particularly thoſe of Devon- 
ſhire, where the ſtrongeſt cyders are made, look upon a 
thorough fermentation as the great ſecret to have their cyder 
fine, light, and free from dregs, and accordingly they not 
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only approve of the above laſt mentioned method, but pro- 
ceed much farther, as follows: oh. | 

At firſt tunning they do not fill their hogſheads to the 
bung, but leave an empty ſpace to receive a pailful of freſh 
cyder from the prefs : this renews or increaſes the fermenta- 
tion, and ſets the whole on working with ſome violence. 
The froth which riſes at the bung is carefully ſkimmed 
off, and the waſte of liquor thus occaſioned is conſtantly re- 
pleniſhed with unfermented cyder. By theſe means the 
whole is kept from the fret for a conſiderable time : for it 


a fortnight. A month after this operation, and the {topping 
of the veſſels, the cyder is racked, and, generally ſpeaking, 
in two months more, a ſecond time : and if it frets, which 
however is ſaid ſeldom to happen in this method, it is rack- 
ed off a third and a fourth time. r 
To make a proper choice among the ſeveral above re- 
cited methods, they ſhould be tried together, with the ſame 
fruit of equal ripeneſs; the cyders ſhould be kept to the 
ſame age, and their different qualities ſhould be attentively 
obſerved. Juſt information cannot be obtained in any other 
way : for the want of accuracy and exactneſs will render 
the experiment fruitleſs and inſignificant. Every one will 
tell you, that his method affords good cyder : but this ge- 
neral expreſſion gives no determinate idea, and forwards 
knowledge very little. Would gentlemen be at the trou- 
ble to keep notes, and minute down all the differences ob- 
ſervable in the fame cyders under different managements, it 
might ſoon be known what method gives the ſtrongeſt, 
which the neateſt, the rougheſt, melloweſt, or lighteſt cy- 
ders: and every one might then purſue, as his taſte or in- 
tereſt ſhould direct, that which would anſwer beſt : but 
till ſomething of this kind be done, only very flow and in- 
conſiderable improvements can be expected. 

In the mean time I muſt obſerve, in general, that when- 

ever the lees of cyder are in ſuch quantity as that the liquor 
cannot preſerve them from a tendency to putrefaction, as 
muſt be the caſe with the firſt, and generally the ſecond lees, 
it is certainly adviſeable to rack off the liquor ; and that, if 
the cyder is kept in a place not ſubject to the various changes 
of the weather, the little fermentations raiſed by rack- 
ing cannot be attended with any great danger, nor will the 
frettings return. But as to the frequently repeated fermen- 
tations which are ſaid to be, of choice, the practice of the 
makers of cyder in Devonſhire, they ſurely are by no means 
adviſable. 
The few points which experience has hitherto determin- 
ed in regard to the making of cyder are, that weak cyder 
cannot bear above one or two rackings without too great 
a loſs of ſpirits ; that ſtrong cyder made of winter apples 
will ſtand ſeveral rackings, and thereby grow mellower, and 
be the ſooner fit for drinking; that the more the liquor is 
fermented, the rougher it will grow ; that fermentation, is 
no other way fo — promoted, as by putting into the hogſ- 
head, from time to time, ſome of the liquor freſh drawn 
from the preſs : and laſtly, that to havea rich, racy, palata- 
ble cyder, a little inclining to the ſweet, great care muſt be 
taken to prevent all future fermentation after the liqour is 
once become fine, If it ſhould be foul, iſinglaſs will help 
to fine it, by precipitating the flying lees. 

In general, the cyder that is longeſt in fining is the ſtron- 

geſt and moſt laſting, if it has made of thoroughly 
ripe fruit : but, as was before obſerved in the article of 
wines, all liquors will be much longer in clearing in mild 
moiſt weather, than in cold dry weather, or froſt, 
When the bung-hole of the veſſel is cloſed up, a ſmall 
vent -hole ſhould be left open, or but looſely ſtopped with 
a peg, for ſeveral days, till the wild ſpirit of the liquor be 
ſpent ; for otherwiſe it will break the caſk, or find ſome 
other vent, which, though but ſmall, will always abide 
open, and prove the ruin of the cyder. Many have ſpoiled 
their cyder by this only negle&, and never apprehended 
the cauſe thereof. After this wild ſpirit is ſpent, the vent- 
hole, as well as the bung, ſhould be ſtopped quite cloſe; and 
then the cyder, though ſeemingly Aattiſh at firſt, will ſoon 
1 and become briſk and pleaſant. 


admiſſion of air into the veſſel, for want of right ſtopping 
is remedied by grinding a ſmall parcel of apples, and put- 
ting them into the caſk, which ſhould then be ſtopped up 
cloſe : but care muſt alſo be taken to open the vent ſome- 
times, or the veſſel will be in danger of burſting. The li- 
quor thus managed muſt likewiſe be drawn off in a few 
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eadneſs or flatneſs in cyder, if occaſioned by a too free 


is not uncommon to have cyder thus managed working for |. 


eb 


days, either into bottles, or into another caſk, leſt the muck 


ſhould corrupt the whole maſs ; to prevent which. ſome 
put in only the juice of the newly preſſed apples. The 
ſame may be done to flat bottled cyderz by adding about a 
ſpoonful or two of new muſt to each bottle of the dead li- 
quor, and ſtopping it again. Cyder that is dead or flat will 
often revive again of itſelf, if cloſely ſtopped, upon the re- 
volution of the year, and the approach of ſummer : but cy- 
der which has acquired a deadneſs or flatneſs by being kept 
in a beer veſſel, cannot be revived again. 

Thick cyder may be rendered clear and good by a ſecond 
fermentation, or ſometimes by only throwing into it two or 
three quite mellow apples. But cyder in which the acetous 
fermentation has taken place, can never be reſtored. If it 
be only a little ſouriſh, or drawn off in another veſſel, about 4 
gallon of wheat (blanched is beſt) to a hogſhead of cyder, 
and fo in proportion for any other quantity, will both amend 
and preſerve it: or if it is ſo ſour that the wheat does not 
anſwer that purpoſe, it may be corrected by egg ſhells, pow- 
dered alabaſter, &c. 

Cyder which has contracted any ill flavour or taſte 
from the veſſel, or from any other cauſe, will be helped 
by the addition of a little muſtard ſeed ground with fome of 
the cyder. 

Ginger accelerates the maturation of cyder, 8 
briſk ſpirits, helps fermentation, promotes its du 
corrects its windineſs. 

When the juice is too thin or weak, it is a common 
and very adviſable practice to give by art that ſtrength 
which nature had not beſtowed. To this end, raiſins of 
the ſun, or the lees of rich wines, are uſed with good ſuc- 
ceſs; as is alſo ſugar. Writers on this ſubject give va- 
rious directions for the uſe of this ingredient : but it would 
be needleſs to repeat them here, as it is of very little import- 
ance in what manner it be done, the giving a body to the 
liquor being the w_ thing wanting, and this a proper quan- 
tity of ſugar will effect, in whatever ſhape it is uſed. When 
the deſign is to colour the cyder, the ſugar is boiled till it 
becomes brown, and then put into the caſk. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Gloceſterſhire, 
having paid particular attention to this ſubject, and given 
ſuch uſeful information to thoſe concerned in this article, 
it would be doing him and the public injuſtice to with- 
hold it. He ſays, * To adapt the regiſter of this art to the 
public eye, and to render it as clear, 2 full, as the nature 
of it requires, it will be neceſſary to deſcribe, diſtinctly and 
minutely, its ſeveral ſtages. And previous to this detail of 
the art itſelf, it will be proper to take a view of its requiſite 
apparatus. 

« A mill houſe, on an orchard farm, is as neceſlary as a 
barn, It is generally one end of an out building: or, per- 
haps, an open ſhed, under which ſtraw or ſmall implements 
are occaſionally laid up. 

« The ſmalleſt dimenſions, to render it any way conve- 
nient, are twenty-four feet by twenty ; with a floor thrown 
over it, at ſeven feet high; with a door in the middle of 
the front, and a window oppolite ; with the mill on one 
ſide, the preſs on the other fide, of the window; as much 
room being left in front, towards the door, for fruit and 
utenſils, as the nature of the mill and the preſs will allow. 

« The mill conſiſts of a ſtone wheel, provincially a run- 
ner, ſomewhat in the ſhape of a corn millſtone, running on 
its edge in a circular ſtone-trough, provincially, the chace. 

« The ſize of the runner varies from two and a half to 
four and a half feet diameter, and from nine to twelve inches 
in thickneſs ; which, in general, is even like that of a grind- 
ſtone : nor varying like that of a millſtone: the weight one 
or two tons. 

« The bottom of the chace is ſomewhat wider than the 
runner, that this may run _— The inner fide riſes per- 
pendicularly, but the outer ſide ſpreads, ſo as to make the 
top of the trough ſome ſix or eight inches wider than the 
bottom; to give freedom to the runner, and room to ſcat- 
ter in the fruit, ſtir it up while grinding, and take out the 
ground matter. The depth nine or ten inches. 

The outer tim of the trough is three or four inches wide 
and the diameter of the inner circle, which the trough cir- 
cumſcribes, from four and a half to five feet; according to 
the ſize of the mill. 

« This is ſometimes raiſed by a table of thick plant fixed 
upon the ſtone; with a curb of wood, leſſening to an angle 
fixed upon the circumference of the trough ; making the 
whole depth of the trough about equal to its width at the 
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botton. This leſſerts the quantity of the ſtone ; and the 
plank-upon the center anſwers a purpoſe hereafter to be no- 
ticed. | 

The entire bed of a middle ſized mill is about nine 
feet, ſome ten, and ſome few twelve feet diametet: the 
whole being compoſed of two, three, or four ſtones, cramp- 
ed together as one; and worked, or at leaſt finiſhed, after 
they are cramped together. 

& The beſt ſtones are raiſed in the foreſt of Dean, They 
are moſtly a dark reddiſh grit-ſtone ( non-calcareous), work- 
ing with ſufficient freedom, yet ſufficiently hard, for this 
intention. "The bed of the mill is formed, and the trough 
partly hollowed, at the quarry ; leaving a few inches at the 
edge ofeach ſtone, uncut out, as a bond to prevent its break- 
ing in carriage. Much depends on the quality of the ſtone. 
It ought not to be calcareous, in whole or in part, as the 
acid of the liquor would corrode it. Some of the Hereford- 
ſhire ſtones have calcareous pebbles in them, which bein 
of courſe diſſolved, leave holes in the tone. Nor ſhould it 
be ſuch as will communicate a difagreeable tinge to the li- 
quor. A clean-grained grindſtone girt is the fitteſt for this 
purpoſe. 

« The runner is moved by means of an axle paſſing 
through the center ; with a long arm, reaching without 
the bed of the mill, for a horſe to draw by; and with a ſhort 
one paſſing to an upright ſwivel, turning upon a pivot, in 
the center uf the ſtone ; and ſteadied at the top, by enter- 
ing a bearing of the floor, above. An iron bolt, with a 
large head, paſſes through an eye, in the lower part of the 
ſwivel, into the end of the inner arm of the axis. Thus 
the requiſite double motion is obtained, and the ſtone kept 
perfectly upright (which it ought to be) with great ſimpli- 
city, and without ſtreſs to any part of the machine. 

« "This is the ordinary method of hanging the runner. 
There is a more complex way of doing it; but I ſee no ad- 
vantage ariling from it. There are fome few mills, it ſeems, 
with two runners, one oppolite the other. ' 

* On the inner arm of the axis, about a foot from the 
runner, is fixed (or ought to be, though it is frequently 
wanting) a cogged wheel working in a circle of cogs, fix- 
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| and laſtly, with a. 22 bar, eight or nine feet long, by 
means of a ſpecies of capſtone, provincially a windlaſs ; an 


upright poſt, about ſix inches in diameter, with a pike or 
pivot at either end; one of them being inſerted in the 
round floor, the other in a bearing of the chamber. From 

e upper part of this poſt a very ſtrong rope, withan eye 
at the end to receive the end of the bar; which has a 
croſs pin, or a ſhoulder, a few inches from the end, to pre. 
vent the rope from ſlipping, In the lower part of the poſt, 
about three feet from the ground, is one or more'holes, for 
a lever or levers. By theſe means an exceſſive purchaſe is 
obtained. 

“ 'The utenſils belonging to a mill-bouſe are few: the 
fruit is brought in carts or baſkets, and the liquor carried 
out in pails. haircloths, which will be mentioned, are 
the principal addition to the mill and preſs. 

« The expence of fitting up a cyder-mill-houſe depends 
on the ſize and quality of the mill and preſs. One of a 
moderate ſize, for a farm, may be furniſhed, completely, 
foi twenty to twenty-five pounds. One, on a ſmall ſcale, 
might be furniſhed for ten to fifteen pounds : much depend- 
ing on the diſtance of carriage of the ſtone. 

« This expence is uſually borne by the landlord, 

« A mill-houſe ſubſtantially fitted up, will laſt many 
years. I have obſeryed a mill and preſs which, by the date 
upon them, have been ſet up more than twenty years; yet 
y appear almoſt as freſh as new. Many of the old mills 
and preſſes, which are ſeen, may, compared with theſe, 
ſeem to be a century old ; or, the mills, more particularly, 
a greater age ; and are probably the original mills of the 
farms they are upon. 

« The general ſubject naturally ſeparates into the follow- 
ing principal parts : 

« The fruit and its management—grinding, and the ma- 
nagement of the ground fruit preſſing, and the manage- 
oo of the reſidue—fermenting—correing—laying up 
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60 of fruit, the particulars to be attended to in this firſt 
ſtage of the art, are, 


ed upon the bed of the mill. Their diameter of the wheel 
is determined by the height of the axis above the bed of the 
mill. The diameter of the ring of cogs, by the diſtance of 
the wheel from the center of motion. he uſe of theſe 
wheels is to prevent the runner from ſliding ; to which 
it is liable, when the mill is full ; the matter, when near- 
ly ground, riſing up in a body before the ſtone. Beſides, 
by aſſiſting the rotatory motion of the ſtone, it renders the 
work more eaſy to the horſe. Theſe wheels require to be 
made with great exactneſs; and in a country, where car- 
penters are unaccuſtomed to them, a mill-wright ſhould be 
employed in fixing them. 5 

« The ſituation of the mill is ſuch as to leave a horſe 
path, about three feet wide, between the bed and the walls; 
ſo that a moderate- ſized mill, with its horſe path, takes up 
a ſpace of fourteen or fifteen feet every way. 

« The preſs is ſituated, as mn horſe path, as con- 
veniency will allow, for the more eaſy conveyance of the 
ground materials, from the mill to the preſs. 

« The principle of the preſs is that of the packing preſs 
and the common napkin preſs ; a ſkrew working within a 
ſquare frame. 

« The ſizes of preſſes are various. The bed, or bottom, 
is about five feet ſquare, of ſtrong plank, or of ſtone, placed 
on ſleepers, about a foot from the ground floor; or raiſed 
on maſon's work, to two or three feet high. On each fide riſes 
a ſtrong upright cheek, provincially a ſiſter; and acroſs the 

(the upper ſurface level with the chamber floor) lies a 
nut, or dimenſions ſuitable to the ſize of the ſkrew, which 
is uſually about ten inches in diameter. The foot of the 
þ an is ſquare, with croſs holes for inſerting a lever ; or 
has a wheel fixed round it for that purpoſe. A ſinker, pro- 
vincially the bridge, is hung beneath it, and ſteadied by the 
cheeks, in the uſual manner, 

« The bed or floor of the preſs, which is now compoſed 
entirely of wood, or of ſtones, not of lead, has a channel 
cut a few inches within its outer edge, to catch the li- 
quor as it is expreſſed and convey it to a lip, formed 
by a projection on that fide of the bed oppoſite to the mill; 
under which lip a ſtone trougb, or wooden veſſel, is ſunk 


The time of gathering, the method of gathering, ma- 
turing the fruit, preparing it for the mill, and mixing diffe- 
rent ſorts for liquor. | 

« Time of gathering is varied by the ſeaſon and the fort 
of fruit. The early pears are fit for the mill, in September. 
This year (1789) there was not, in the middle of October, 
a quaſh ſpear left in the country for a ſpecimen. 

„ But there are few apples ready for gathering, provinci- 
ally picking, before Michaelmas; though the winds ſome- 
times throw them down, in quantity, before that time. And 
this year, the drink houſes having long been dry, apples 
were gathered by the time they were fully grown. Many 
trees were ſtripped, and their produce made into cyder and 
drank, before Michaelmas. 

« For fale cyder, however, and for keeping drink, they 
are ſuffered to hang upon the trees, until * fully ripe. 
This year, (a forward ſeaſon), Herefordſhire was in the 
height of fruit picking, the latter end of October. In the 
Vale of Gloceſter, the ſtire apple, a ſomewhat early fruit, 
was much of it ſhook down, by the high winds of Septem- 
ber; and many orchards were cleared of them before Mi- 
chaelmas. But the middle of October, in a common ſea- 
ſon, eſteemed the time of gathering the ſtire apple. | 

4 The criterion of a due degree of ripeneſs, is that of 
the fruit's falling . 999+" 4 — the tree. Nature is 
the beſt judge of this criſis. No art has yet been diſcover- 
ed to mature rage fruit, in any way equal to nature's pro- 
ceſs. Fruit, in all human probability, does not quit the tree 
(in an undiſturbed ſtate) until it bas received its full com- 
plement of nouriſhment. But having obtained this (or pre- 
ſently afterward) it is probable, that the fruits, under con- 
ſideration, are ſuffered to diſengage themſelves by their own 
ſpecific gravity : conſequently, to force them away, before 
that period, is defrauding them, in all human probability, of 
their moſt valuable particles, | 

« The harveſting of fruit is widely different, in this reſ- 
pect, from the harveſting of grain; which has the intice 
plant to feed it, after its ſeparation from the ſoil ; while fruit, 
after it is ſevered from the tree, is cut off from all poſſibility 
of a further ſupply of nouriſhment ; and although it may 
have reached its wonted ſize, ſome of its more eſſential 


particles are, it is abundantly evident, left behind in the 


wn the ground (when the bed is fixed low), to receive 


The preſs is worked with levers of different lengths; 


« Some of the later-ripe fruits, however, will hang on, 


fcſt, a ſhort one; next, one of a moderate ſize, by hand; [until they be in danger of being caught in the froſts ; w ich, 
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ir fevers ant lag in ure materially for the purpoſe of 


liquor. In the great fruitage 
of the beſt fruits were in a manner loſt by the froſts. 
The buyers of fale liquors fixed their price for cyder fo ve- 
ry low, that the farmers obſtinately ſuffered the apples to 
be frozen' on the trees, or in heaps if collected, rather than 
of the price they were offered. The conſequence 

proved diſadvantageous to the buyers, as well as the farmers ; 
they being afterwards obliged to nearly double the price, to 


thoſe who had worked their fruit, or ſaved it from the 


« The ordinary method of ing which I have ſeen 
uſed, and which is, I believe, prevailing practice of the 
country, is to ſend men with long ſlender poles or rods, pro- 
vincially polting lugs, to beat the trees ; and women, with 
baſkets, to pick up the fruit. I have ſeen two men and eight 
women, thus employed, as a ſet; with an ox wain, and a 
boy to drive it, receive the apples as they were collected; 
clearing the trees as they went. ; 

« But this is contrary to the foregoing principles. The ap- 


of 1784, a very conſiderable 
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of the ſame tree differ, perhaps many days aps | 
of x ; owing gr er y 


ſome weeks, in their times of ripening 
expoſure, and perhaps other cauſes which we are unacquaint- 
ed with. Conſequently, ſome part of the natural richneſs 
and flavor of the fruit it cut off ſo effectually, that no art 
can retrieve it: brown ſugar and brandy are but mean ſub- 
itutes. 
*. Nor may the loſs of the richneſs, ſtrength, flavor and 
colour, which are left behind in the tree, be the wy evil 
of the ordinary method of gathering fruit for cyder. Every 
thing depends on the vinous fermentation, which the liquor 
has to paſs through. If this be interrupted, or rendered 
complex, by a mixture of ripe and upripe fruits, and the li- 
uor be not in the firſt inſtance ſufficiently purged from its 
— it may be difficult, after ward, to effect the pur- 
tion, without injury to the liquor. Brimſtone and bul- 

k's blood may alleviate, but cannot altogether remedy the 
evil. 

« Some few men, on theſe principles, or in purſuance of 
the dictates of their own experience, go over their fruit trees 
twice : once, when the ſpontaneous fall begins to take place, 
with a hook, leaviag ſuch of the fruit to mature, as will 
not quit the boughs, with a gentle agitation. And a ſecond 
time, when thoſe are ſufficiently ripened, or winter is likely 
to ſet in, with the polting lugs ; finally clearing the trees. 

« Tf art may, with propriety, be uſed, in this ſtage of the 
buſineſs, theſe appear to be the moſt rational means of apply- 
ing it. | 

« By way of correcting the crudity of the unripe fruit, 
which in the common practice has been forced from the 
trees, in the way that has _ mentioned, — 8 is laid 

ether in large h in the open air, expoſed to the wea- 
— until the Rees that is to ſay the richeſt and fineſt of 
the fruit, is beginning to rot. Thus deſtroying by an inju- 
dicious application of art, the natural perfection of the 
whole. 
„ Such, at leaſt, is the ordinary management of fruit ; 
under which management three-fourths, or perhaps a much 
greater proportion of the cyder produced in the diſtrict is 
made. 

« There are men, however, aware of the impropriety of 


the practice; but they differ in their ideas on the means of 


rectifying it. One is of opinion, that the ripe fruit, having 
dropped ſpontaneouſly, or having been ſhook down by a 
gentle agitation of the boughs, ſhould lie ten days under the 
trees, as it falls; and then be gathered, and carried imme- 
diately to the mill; without any further maturation. And, 
in putſuance of this idea, ſome few orchards, and even cul. 
tivated grounds, are ſeen with fruit lying under the trees, 
ſo thick, that the foot could not well be ſet down among 
ie. | 


« Others object to this E e; as expoſing the fruit; 
not only te . other live ſtock ; but to the weather : 
alledging that rain and des are injurious to fruit after it has 
quitted the trees. PT, 

“Their opinion is, that it ought to drop ripe from the 
tree: to be picked up while dry ; and to kept dry, under 
cover, ſome time afterwards to mature ; and, ſome will 
have it, to take a degree of heat : while others object vio- 
ently againſt its heating; conſequently againſt lofts ; think- 
ing, that it cannot be kept too cool, in the open air; and 
that rain water is not injurious to it. | 

« Reaſon and common ſenſe, however, object to this. 
All vegetable ſubſtances, after they are ſevered the ſoil, 


| 


| 


loſe their flavor, at leaſt, in being expoſed to the weatlief. 
With regard to this, apples, as hay and corn, ought, no 
doubt, to be harveſted dry. MEE LY | 

Upon the whole, we may conclude, that, in ſtrictneſs of 
management, fruit ought to drop ſpontanedly from the tree; 
to be collected while perfectly dry; and to be laid up, un- 
der cover, ſpread abroad of ſuch a thickneſs as to prevent 
any injurious degree of heat, It is the opinion of thoſe, 
who are beſt able to judge of this matter, and whoſe prac - 
tice accord with their opinion, that, in a room, fruit ought 
not to lie more than ten incheſs thick; and that in a fruit- 
loft a thorough air ſhould be preſerveg. 

« Every mill houſe ſhould. have a fruit camber over it 
with a trap door to lower the fruit down into the mill houſe. 
Or there may be a valve over the bed of the mill, fur- 
niſhed with a cloth ſpout or tunnel, reaching down to the 
— in which the fruit may, of courſe, be ſcattered at 

eaſure. | 

No ſtraw is uſed in the lofts; Sometimes the fruit is 
turned. But this, I believe, is not a common practice. 

The due degree of maturation of fruit for liquor is how- 
ever, a ſubject, about which men, even in every diſtrict, dif- 
fer much in their ideas. The prevailing practice (as has 
been intimated) is to let it lie in heaps, until the ripeſt be- 
gin to rot, or are actually rotten. But this is waſting the 

eſt of the fruit; and is by no means an accurate criterion. 
Some ſhake' the fruit and judge by the rattling of the ker- 
nels : others cut it through the middle and judge by their 
blackneſs. But none of theſe appear to be a proper teſt. 
It is not the ſtate of the kernels, but of the fleſh ; not of a 
few individuals, but of the major part of the prime fruit ; 
which renders the collective body fit or unfit to be ſent to mill. 
It is true, a few individuals, or the kernels of the middle- 
ripe fruit may beſome guide to the ſtate of the fleſh of the ma- 
jority; but why conſult a criterion when the ſubject itſelf 
is preſent ? Tae moſt rational teſt of the ripeneſs of fruit, 
which I have met with, is that of the fleſh having acquired 
ſuch a degree of mellowneſs, its texture ſuch a degree of 
tenderneſs, as to yield to moderate preſſure. Thus when 
the knuckle, or the end of the thumb can, with moderate 
exertion, be forced into the 1 of the fruit, it is deemed 
in a fit ſtate for grinding. Or, in leſs practical terms, the 

roper ſtate of maturation” is when the fleſh has acquired 
its higheſt degree of richneſs, and the kernels their higheſt 
degree of flavor ; and while the rind yet retains its bright- 
— and pungency. , 

„ But although the right management of the fruit may 
appear to be pretty accurately underſtood ; and not diffi- 
--4 op be executed; yet in practice, ripe and unripe fruit 
are not to be kept ſeparate fo eaſily as theory may ſuggeſt. It 
is tedious to wait the ripening of every apple, and to col- 
lect every apple as it drops. Beſides, high winds do not 
always make the requiſite diſtinction: the unripe and thoſe 
which are ſufficiently matured for gathering, are frequent- 
ly thrown down together: and if the hook be uſed, the effect 
is in ſome degree ſimilar. 

« In practice, therefore, there is only one method of 
avoiding a mixture of fruit : that of ſeparating it by hand ; 
either when it is laid up, or at the time of ſending it to the 
mill. And it is more than probable, that this is one of the 
grand ſecrets of cyder-making ; by which thoſe who excel 
in the art are monopolizing the credit of it. It is matter 
of aſtoniſhment, however, e he obviouſneſs of its uti- 
lity, that it ſhould not long ago have been adopted in com- 
mon practice. , 

« ns extra trouble and expence is, no doubt, incur- 
red by this practice. But there is no department of manu- 
facture, which is not attended with trouble and expence. If 
the ware pay tenfold for it, the expence vaniſhes, and the 
trouble becomes a pleaſurable employment. In the infancy of 
the woolen manufacture, for inſtance, it is probable the en- 
tire fleece was carded, ſpun, and woven together. But 
now the ſorting of wool is become an employment of no 
ſmall importance. And were the ſorting of apples for cyder, 
once to become the eſtabliſhed practice, farmers would as 
ſoon think of ſowing wheat and vetches together, as of 
grinding unripe, ripe, and rotten fruit together in the cyder 
mill. Vet all the preparation, which the apples receive in 
common. practice, at preſent, is that of picking out the 


| 


black rotten, which is generally known to give the liquor 
a diſagreeable flavor: and, even this work, I underſtand, is 
frequently done in a very im manaer. 


There, are however, ſome few individuals, who pay at- 
tention to this department of the att. In the practice of 
| 3 one 
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dne man; a dealer, who manufactures his on liquor; 
mote eſpecially ſtire cyder ;; and whoſe liquors are a proof 
of the excellency of his practice; I found the brown as well 
as the black rotten carefully picked out: even if part of an 
— 25 be tainted, the faulty part is cut out; the found part 
only being ſuffered to go into the mill. And in that of ano- 
ther ſuperior manager, whoſe practice may be ſaid to be near- 
ly perfect, not only the rotten, but the crabbed, that is, the 
fal crude under - ripe fruit, are picked out, and thtown aſide 
for family drink ; thus ſelecting the prime fruit, in a pro- 
per ſtate of maturation, to be ground, alone, for liquor of 
the firſt quality. N 

« In the ordinary practice, no ſtudied compoſition or ſe- 
lection of ſorts is made. The different kinds are mixed, 
indiſcriminately, or without any other diſtinction than that 
of keeping the early and the late fruits ſeparate, and the old 
fruits diſtinct. A judicious aſſortment of fruits is, however, 
ſpoken of as highly beneficial to liquor ; but I have met 
with nothing, in practice, that eſtabliſhes the poſition: and 
it is a well eſtabliſhed fact, that the finer liquors are made 
from ſelect fruits. Nevertheleſs, it is more than probable, that 
the liquor of ordinary fruits may be improved by a judici- 
ous mixture; and, to thoſe who have much ordinary fruit 
in their plantations, a proper mixture of it may be an object 
of attention. A petlon, in Herefordſhire, is mentioned as 
an adept in the art of commixing : not fruit, however, but 
liquors which have been ſeparately drawn, and while they 
are under the proceſs of fermentation: while others are 
ſaid to mix the Nee according to their flavors, after they 
are manufactured. But theſe by way of hints. 

« Tn the buſineſs of grinding, the cyderiſts of this diſtrict 
are far ſuperior to thoſe of the ſouthern countries; where, as 
has been ſaid, a kind of cyder is ſometimes made; but where 
the mill not unfrequently conſiſt of a wooden roller, ſtuck 
with hobnails, working againſt an upright ſlab, beſet in a 
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fectneſs, with which the ſugar - mills grind the canes, or ra- 
ther preſs out their juice, between two plain iron rollers, the 
imperfections of the cyder mill may appear the more ſtriki 

« But the fugar-cane is a long fibrous body, and readily 
paſſes through between the rollers -; whereas fruit, bei 
globular, and of a cellular ſubſtance, is not eaſily laid doll 
of, or if caught, has no lengthened fibres to induce it to 
paſs, like the cane, between plain rollers. ö 

« It has, however, been found, that between fluted rol- 
lers it may be made to paſs; and, in conſequence, theſe rol. 
lers are in uſe, though not common. They are of caſt iron, 
hollow, about nine inches diameter, with flutes or teeth, 
about an inch wide, and nearly as much deep, In general, 
they are worked by hand, two men working againſt each 
other. Between theſe the fruit paſſes twice: the rollers 
being firſt ſet wide, to break it into fragments; and after- 

wards cloſer, to reduce the fragments. But even this is not 
a perfect engine: in the reſiduum from the preſs, many 
kernels are found. Beſides the acid of the fruit is liable to 
corrode the iron ; and this, in return, to tinge the liquor; 
though neither of theſe inconveniences are acknowledged. 
In a country, however, where ſtone is not eaſily to be had, 
this may, perhaps be found the moſt eligible cyder-mill. 

« But in this diſtrict where ſtone is ſufficiently plentiful, 
the ſtone runner and trough ſeem to be the moſt eligible 
mill at preſent known; though it appears to me highly 
probable, that, with attention and preſeverance, a more per- 
fect machine might be invented. - 

« Be this as it may, however, the preſent mill appears to 
be capable of improvement. | 

« Ie is, at preſent, an unfiniſhed machine : I inean when 
it is firſt turned out of the workman's hands; time and con- 


{tant wear, does that, in part at leaſt, which the workman 
leaves undone. 


a 

ſimilar manner. With thi petty machine, the apples are 
broken, or torn, into fragments, that the preſs may have 
fuller power over the Juice, than it would have, if the fruit 
were placed in it whole, For there, and every where, I be- 
lieve, except in what are called the cyder countries, it is 
generally conſidered, that the cellular juice of the pulp, only, 
13 the requiſite ingredient of good cyder, 

& In this country, however, it ſeems to be generally un- 
derſtood, that cyder made from the juice of the pulp alone, 
is far from being perfect; as wanting, ina great meaſure, one 
of its moſt valuable properties, flavor, and ſome will ſay co- 
Jour : it being likewiſe, I believe, pretty generally under- 
ſtood, that the finer cyders owe their ſuperior flavor to the 
kernels, and their colour to the rind. 

« The Hagloe crab, however, is an evidence againſt this 
idea, It is one of the paleſt-rinded apples, which grow ; 

t produces the higheſt-coloured cyder, hich is made. 
The {tire apple is likewiſe pale-rinded ; yet affords a high- 
coloured liquor. Some are of opinion, that the rind gives 
the ſtrength. Others, that it communicates flavor to the 
liquor. From a ſlight examination of the rinds of fruit, 
they appear to be warm and aromatic; qualities belongin 
to eſſential oil; and it is probable, the pungency may — 
at ſtrength ; while the aroma may communicate additional 
flavor. 

« Hence, in grinding, it becomes requiſite to common 
good management, that the rind and the kernels, as well as 
the pulp, ſhould be cruſhed or broken in ſuch a manner, as 
to enable them to impart their qualities, with greater freedom 
to the liquor. | 

« The effect of the ſtalks of fruit has not, perhaps, been 
attended to. Attentive managers pick the largeſt off, in 
ſorting the fruit; but not, pertiaps, with ſufficient ſcrupu- 
louſneſs. The ſtalks of raifins are known, I believe, to 
have a bad effect on the wine made from that fruit, and 
thoſe of apples may have a ſimilar effect on cyder. 

In this intention, the ſtone runner and chace are much 
preferable to the petty contrivance mentioned above ; but 
they are not, in their preſent form, and under ordinary ma- 
nagement, by any means equal to to the entire reduction of 
the fruit. I have never ſeen any ground fruit go to the preſs 
(except in one inſtance) without having a large proportion 
of unreduced frrgments of fruit among it : = on the 


principles, which are here adopted, the whole ought to be 
reduced to a ſtate of mucilage or pap. Nor have I yet 
ſeen any reſiduum come from the preſs, without a very large 
proportion of the kernels unbroken : whereas, on the prin- 
ciples received, . 

« Having obſerv 


Y 


kernel ſhould be cruſhed. 0 | 


ſerved the ſimplicity, and high degree of per- 


„The acting parts of the machine; thoſe which are to 
bruiſe the rind And cruſh the kernels, are the face of the 
roller and the bottom of the trough. But inſtead of their 
being adapted to each other, in ſuch a manner as to effect 
theſe purpoſes with a degree of certainty, they are left in 
ſuch a rough unfiniſhed ſtate, as in a great meaſure pre- 
vents them during the firſt fifty years at leaſt, from per- 
forming that, which is their principal intention. Inſtead of 
being worked over, and fitted nicely to each other, with 
the ſquare and chiſel, they are hewn over with the 
ſtone-maſon's peck only; leaving holes and protuberances, 
which would fave even horſe beans from the preſſure; much 
more the kernels of fruit. A runner waich has been worn 
two and twenty years, has holes left in it, which would lodge 
half a dozen kernels with ſafety. | 

To account for this abſurdity ſeems impoſſible. Per- 
haps the roughneſs was intended to prevent the runner 
from ſliding; but the uſe of the cogged wheels has ſuper- 
ſeded this intention, Perhaps it was left to gather up the 
fruits with greater effect; but, ſurely, deep chiſel marks, 
left in the form of flutes acroſs the face, would have an- 
ſwered this purpoſe better; and would, perhaps, have laid 
hold of, and fixed the kernels, fo as to ſecure their being ef- 
fectually broken, preferable to any other expedient equally 
ſimple. Or, perhaps, the cuſtom was eſtabliſhed, when the 
uſes of the rind and kernel were not known ; and time has 
not yet corrected the error, 21 

“] have been told that the roughneſs is left to cut the 
fruit the faſter on its being firſt put into the trough; and 
that on this ingenious principle, ſome will peck their run- 
ners over, ſo often as they were ſmooth. To ſuch cyder- 
makers I would recommend the hobnail mill, which would 
come much cheaper, rid work {till faſter, and fave the ex- 
pence of pecking. 

« Be the origin of folly what it may, it is painful to ob- 
ſerve its effect. In this caſe, however, the folly, and, of 
courſe, its effect, may be eaſily removed. Having made 
the face of the roller as true as the ſquare and the chiſel can 
render it, work the bottom of the trough to it; until not a 
muſtard ſeed can eſcape them. The kernels of fruit are 
hard, ſlippery, and ſingularly difficult to fix: eſcaping preſ- 
(ure in a peculiar manner, and with fingular alertneſs. 

« Another improvement of the common cyder-mill ap- 
pears to be much wanted : namely, a method of prevent- 
ing the materials, in the laſt ſtage of grinding, from riſing 
before the runner. And, another, a more mechanical way 
of ſtirring up, and adjuſting them in the chace. ge 

« Until theſe improvements be made, cyder-mills mu 
remain, what moſt of them evidently are, at preſent, imper- 
(et machines, | | 

7 40 The 


« The method of grinding is to ſcatter in the whole quan- 
tity to be ground together, at once : or, to eaſe the horſe, | 
at twice ; obſerving to put in the whole before any of it | 
be ſtirred, A woman, or more frequently a girl, drives 
the horſe, and ſtirs up the fruit as it is ground, and beats 
down what lodges on the ſides of the —_ with a large 
wooden ſpatula, ſomewhat in the form of a cricket bat: 
continuing until the whole be deemed ſufficiently ground. 

« The quantity ground at each mill-full varies very 
much z even in mills of the ſame ſize. A bag, about four 
corn buſhels, is, I believe, the moſt uſual quantity; for 
a middle-fized mill: but much more than that quantity is 
ſometimes ground at once; and, in one inſtance, I ob- 
ſerved only half that quantity was ground together, in a 
mill of the middle ſize. From the obſervations I have 
made reſpecting this operation, it appears a great error to 
grind too much at once. In the inſtance, in which half a 
bag, only, was ground, the work ſeemed to go off quicker, 
and to be more effectually done, than when the trough is 
choaked with a greater quantity. | 

« The quantities ground in a day, by mills of the ſame 
ſizc, varies ſtill more, — A man, who has two or three 
hundred hogſheads of liquor to make, is too anxious to get 
his work forward, to pay due attention to grinding his 
fruit; there has been inſtances of five or ſix hogſheads of 
perry being made in one day (working early and late:) but 
three 8 of perry, or two of cyder, is, I believe, 
the medium day's work. While ſome few men, who 
know the value of grinding effectually, never ſuffer more 
to be made than one hogſhead of cyder a day: reducing as 
nearly as the preſent mill is capable of reducing, the entire 
ſubſtance of the fruit to a uniform pap or mucilage. 

« From what goes before, it appears, that men, in gene- 
ral, have pretty accurate ideas of the manner in which fruit 
ought to be ground: though, through agwant of leiſure, 
or a want of induſtry, and, through the preſent imperfectneſs 
of the mill, few men approach them in practice: but with 
reſpect to the management of the reduced materials—pro- 
vincially the muſt. This term is, here, ſomewhat unfor- 
tunately applied. Muſt, in its accepted ſenſe in the En- 

lich language, ſignifies new liquor unfermented, whether 
| —_ the wine preſs, the cyder preſs, the maſh vat; but, 
here, it ſeems to ſtand for every thing elſe belonging to cy- 
der maki The ground Gus, before it goes to the 
preſs, is called muſt ; though from ſome expreſſions, in 
uſe, it ſhould ſeem to mean only the fibres or indiſſoluble 
parts, which are mixed among the liquor; and the reſi- 
duum, after preſſing, is alſo termed muſt. The term, on 
its firſt introduction, has evidently been miſapplied. I 
ſha!l, therefore, to avoid confuſion, lay it entirely aſide. 
In Surry, the reduced fruit is called pomage, an apt term 
for it : pom-maſh would be ſtill more applicable, 

“They are, in general, ſo far from the line of rectitude, 
that one would imagine their faint efforts, at reducing the 
tind and kernel, were made in compliance with cuſtom, 
rather than on the principle of giving their cyder flavour, 
colour, or any other 1 quality z for, in common 
practice, the pomage is preſſed immediately as it is ground 
(oven though four or five hogſheads a day are made). No 

ner is it out of the mill than it is into the preſs, 

« By this conduct, the rind and kernel, let their powers 
be what they may, have no time to communicate their 
qualities to the liquor. They are not, like the fleſh of the 
apple, tender cellular pulp; but fibrous and vaſcular ſub- 
ſtances ; imparting their qualities leſs freely than the pulp z 
requiring the formal proceſs of extraction e they part 
with them wholly. It would be equally reaſonable 
to expect that the whole virtue of hops might be ex- 
tracted by pouring the wort through them in a ſieve, as to 
expect that the whole of the virtues of the rind and keraels 
of fruit can be extracted in a few minutes. 

<« 'T his appears ſo evidently in theory, that it is no won- 
der men of reflection, and who wiſh. to excel in the art, 
ſhould let their liquor lie upon the muſt twerity-four hours, 
or a longer time; or that others, more fully impreſſed with 
this idea, ſhould, after the pomage has lain, in open caſks, 
— four hours or a longer time, re- grind it. 

By this means (ſuppoſing the mill to be perfect) the 
kernels, which were broken in the former grinding, being 
now no longer rigid untractable ſubſtances, are reduced to 
particles of the ſmalleſt ſize 3 and are, of courſe, no longer 
able to withold their virtue from the liquor. Conſequent- 
ly, by theſe means, the entire apple is given to the cyder ; 


—_ 


and (ſuppoſing the mill to be perfect) evei 


foot of the {crew as high as may 


C Y 
which art, perhaps, can do, with reſpect to the citing 
e of the reduced fruit, previous to the 
pretung, a | 

« Formerly the poniage was packed up; in a pile; on 
the bed of he Ges, in Kae Eger rnd lays. But 
at preſent, hair cloths are commonly uſed in forming the 
pile—provincially the cheeſe - to be preſſed. 

« 'T heſe cloths are made of common hair loth; ſuck as 
is uſed, or was formerly uſed, in covering malt-kilns. The 
texture looſe, frequently, perhaps, too ſole to be perfect 
in their intention. The uſual ſizè about four feet ſquare. 

Q The method of forming the pile varies. In Gloceſ- 
terſhire, a wooden rim frame, mould, or gauge, — about 
three feet ſquare, and four or five inches deep: is gene- 
rally uſed in making the cheeſe, (a term ſomewhat awk- 
wardly borrowed from the dairy). In this caſe, the gauge 
is ſet, with great exactneſs, every way in the center of the 
preſs ; a cloth ſpreadevenly over it; and the pomage laded 
into it, with a large wooden diſh or other utenſil. A ſuf- 
ficient quantity being thrown in to form a layer; from two 
to three inches thick, it is ſpread evenly with the hands, and 
worked truly againſt the ſides and into the corners of the 
mould ;; the ſkirts of the cloth laid over ſmooth, and folded 
neatly at the corners; a freſh cloth ſpread on; and filled 
in a ſimilar manner: firſt raiſing the gauge a few inches; 
ſo that its upper edge may be level with the cloth when 
filled. Thus continuing to raiſe the moulds and fill the 
cloths, until ten or twelve cloths are filled, and the pile is; 
of courſe; raiſed from two to three feet high: 

« The height of the pile when finiſhed, however; de- 
pends much on the ſtate of the pomage : for; as the pile 
riſes, the ſuperſtructure acts as a preſs to the ſubſtrata ; is 
that a conſiderable proportion of the juice of pears; or of 
apples which afford much, eſcapes during the operation. 

The pile being raiſed to the deſired height, and the 
top made ſmooth and perfectly level; a broad; ſquare leaf, 
of ſtrong boards, framed firmly together, ſomewhat larger 
than the top of the pile, is placed upon it; and upon this, 
logs, or blocks, two-and-two acroſs, are piled; until they 
reach the bridge; the baſe of the ſcrew being previouſly 
wound up to the nut; for a purpoſe which will be men- 
tioned, | 

In Herefordſhire, I obſerved, in ſeveral inft#nces; a dif- 
ferent mode of forming the pile. In this method, no gauge 
is uſed ; the whole being done by the eye ; nor is the vile 
carried up either plumb, or ſquare. 
off; (for the 3 conveniency; I ſuppoſe; of ſecuring 
the corners of the cloths) and the dimenſion of every layer 
is leſſened as the pile rifes ; ſo that when finiſhed; inſtead 
of being a cube, or nearly ſo. as in the firſt mentioned 
practice, it forms the lower fruſtrum of a pyramid ; being 
ſomewhat conſiderably wider at the bottom than the 
top. 

This, however; appears to my mind an improper form. 
All fluids endeavour to eſcape preſſure If it be applied in 
the perpendicular direction, they endeavour to fly out ho- 
rizontally, Thus the pomage (a ſubfluid) is forced to- 
ward the outward edges of the cloths j which, in this form 
of the pile, have no iate preſſure : an indirect hori- 
zontal preſſure, ariſing from tlie natural law of fluids; 
being all the compreſſion which the outer ſides of the pile 
receive. | Soda 

« The method of applying the power of the has 
been deſcribed. It is 4 worked by one D 
with the girl that attends the mill, and a man to fetch in 
the fruit, and carry away the liquor as the reſervoir under 
the lip of the preſs fills, make a ſet, for the mili-houſe. 

a preſſing is done — that the liquor may 
draw off the cleater; and to give the aſſiſtant time to keep 
the reſervoir free. The firſt. runnings eome off foul and 
muddy; but the laſt, eſpecially of perry, will be as clear, 
— as if filtered through paper: a ſweet palatable 

verage. | 
* In giving the laſt pinch of the preſs, with the pur- 
chaſe-roller, the man, or men, if more than one be em- 
ployed, ſtoop under the rope : hence the uſe of raifing the 

be, bel 


The corners are cut 


the' operation 
commences z. and hence the uſe of raiſing the bed of the 
preſs ; by which means fewer blocks are wanted ; and a 
more convenient receptacle for the juice obtained. 
| « Byencreaſingsthe number of hands to three or four, 
the reſiduum may be reduced to almoſt any degree 
| 3D 
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| neſs, Hence the eyder-preſs might be fiyled a moſt perfect 


In the common practice of the country, the firſt reſi- 
due is either thrown aſide as offal (though perhaps 
imperſectly preſſed) or is returned (defignedly ef ed 
to the mill, to be waſhed: that is, to be reground, with 
water, for family drink. When the plantations are large 
in proportion to the farm, a ſufficient” quantity of family 
liquor is obtained, in a plentiful year of fruit, from the 
waſhings of the reſidue, to laſt the year round, or a longer 
time; where the plantations are proportionally ſmall, and 
in a ſcarce year, water is thrown into the mill, while the 
fruit is grinding, thus lowering the quality, and encreaſing 
the quantity. of the liquor. In' harveſt, it is cuſtomary 
to allow ſome malt liquor, or cyder of the beſt making. 

« 'Thus throwing away, or applying to a mean purpoſe, 
what might, in familiar language, be termed the eſſence of 
fruit liquor. The juices of the rind and kernels, which, 
common ſenſe would tell us, were we not told it by men 
of experience and obſervation, come off moſt plentifully 
with the laſt runnings ; but it is allowed, however, by ex- 
perienced managers, that the richeſt of the liquor comes 
off with the firſt runnings. 

« Hence, men, who excell in the art, continue to 
preſs ſo long as a drop can be drawn ; and, unſatisfied with 
this, return the firſt reſidue to the mill, to be reground ; not 
with water, but with ſome of the firſt runnings of the liquor ; 
moiſtening the materials to be ground as occaſion requires. 

« It is found, that even breaking the cakes of refuſe 
with the hands, only, gives the preſs freſh power over it: 
for though it has been preſſed to the laſt drop, a gallon or 
more of additional liquor may be got from a preſs full by 
„ means. Regrinding them has a ſtill greater 
effect. 

In this ſtate of the materials, the mill gains a degree 
of power over the more rigid parts of the fruit, which, in 
the firſt grinding, it could not reach. If the face of the 
rugner and the om of the trough were dreſſed with a 
broad chiſel, and made true to each other in the manner 
which has been propoſed, and a moderate quantity of re- 
ſidue were ground at once, ſcarcely a kernel could eſcape 
unbroken, or a drop of liquor remain undrawn. © 

« From the foregoing obſervations, it appears, firſt, that 
the fruit ſhould be entirely reduced, before the whole of its 
virtues can be communicated to the liquor. There is, 


' however, one inconveniency in grinding the fruit very 


fine: the ſubſtance, as well as the liquor, eſcapes the hair 
cloth, and fills the fermenting veſſel unneceſſarily ; beſides, 
perhaps, being injurious during the fermentation. But 
this effect may be remedied: I have ſeen an inſtance, in 
which the firſt runnings were poured through a hair ſieve 
to catch part of their foulneſs: a piece of hair cloth 
thrown over the tun diſh, would, perhaps, be ſtill more 
effectual. The malt-liquor maſh-tub is furniſhed with a 
hoſe, which ſtops a great part of the feculencies. The li- 

uor, in that caſe, comes off almoſt clear; and, perhaps, 
fruit liquor ought to be rendered equally clear, before it 
be committed to; fermentation. This degree of purity is 


obtainable, by ſuffering the foulneſs to ſubſide, in the firſt 


caſk, and drawing off the clear liquor, into a freſh veſſel, 
previous to the commencement of the fermentation. B 
this means, the fermenting veſſel, as well as the proceſs of 
fermentation, may be freed at leaſt from the groſſer foulneſs. 
In ſome caſes, by catching the critical time, and by filterin 
the lees in the manner which will be deſcribed, the m 
may be rendered almoſt perfectly clear. | 

« Secondly, that the reduced fruit ought to remain ſome 
time, between the grinding and the prefling, that the li- 
quor may have an opportunity of forming an extract with 
rind and kernels. It is obſervable, however, that the beſt 
cyder, which the art, perhaps, has yet been able to produce, 
was made under difterent management. But it ought 
likewiſe to be obſerved, that the judicious manager of this 
cyder, grinds only one preſsful (affording perhaps not quite 
an hogſhead of liquor) a day; conſequently the firſt- 

ruit, has moſt of the day to make the required ex- 

tract; and every ſucceeding mill-full has a proportionate 
the liquor, under this management, 
proved excellent, yet had more of the bitter and fragrance 
of the kernels been communicated to it, it poſſibly might 
have been better. An objection to this practice is, that it 
hurts the colour of cyder; and the moſt experienced ma- 
nagers object to its lying more than twelve hours on the 


« Thirdly, that the preſent imperfections of the mill are 
ſuch as render it almoſt impoſſible to reduce the fruit, ſuf. 
ciently, by a ſingle grinding: but the juice, or a princi- 
pal part of it, having been drawn off by the preſs, the re- 
ſidue is capable of receiving the requiſite degree of reduc- 
tion. \ s 

Hence, 2 the whole, the moſt eligible manage - 
ment, in this ſtage of the art, for thoſe I mean who have 
leifure to purſue it, appears to be this: grind one preſsful a 
=” preſs, and regrind the reſiduum in the evening. In- 
fuſe the reduced matter, all night, among part of the firſt 
runnings; and, in the morning, repreſs, while the next 
preſsful is grinding. N 

« In this department of fermenting, the niceſt judgment 
is requiſite, The former are mere manual operations. 
The right principle being adopted, and a ſuitable apparatus 
being prepared, the execution requires no great ſhare either 
of genius or experience, But in conducting the fermen- 
— properly, much ſkill, and a cloſe attention are re- 
quiſite. | 

In the prevailing practice of the diſtrict, the liquor is 
tunned; that is, put into hogſheads or other caſks ; imme- 
diately from the preſs. The caſks in the ordinary practice, 
being filled to the bung hole. Some judicious managers, 
however, object to the filling up of the caſks ; eſteeming it 
more eligible management to leave them about a pailful 
ullage. ile others, ſtill more deeply verſed, perhaps, 
in this myſtery, leave an ullage in proportion to the ripe- 
neſs of the fruit : thus, with liquor from under-ripe fruit 
the caſk is filled ; but with that from fruit which is more 
mature, an ullage is left, in proportion to the ſtate of 
ripeneſs. 

Wich reſpect to the temperature of the air, in which 
fruit liquor ought to be fermented, nothing accurate, I 
believe, is to be learnt in this diſtrict. Even the profeſ- 
ſional dealers, I underſtand, are ſtrangers to the uſe of the 
thermometer. It is, however, generally underſtood, that 
fermenting liquors ſhould not be expoſed to froſt. Never- 
theleſs it * been remarked, that froſt, previous to the 
commencement of the fermentation, though it formed a 
ſheet of ice on the ſurface, had no obſervable bad effect. 
But, in the commencement of the ſeaſon, it is thought 
they cannot be kept too cool. In the middle of October, 
the air then about 60, the caſks were placed in ſheds, or 
in airy buildings of the ſame, or nearly the fame, tempe- 
rature as the common atmoſphere z and frequently in the 
open air. Ia this caſe the caſks' have a ſmall piece of tile 
or flat ſtone ſet over the bung- hole, propped by a wooden 
pin in a leaning poſture to ſhout off rain water, &c. 

« Later in the ſeaſon, the caſks are placed in cloſe 
buildings; with windows, however, to admit occaſionally 
a thorough air; which is generally thought to be ſalutary 
to fermenting liquors. [ns neverthelefs, ſeen liquor 
of the moſt delicate kind ſermenting in a cloſe hovel, 
without a thorough air. In a complete manufactory of 
fruit liquor, the fermenting room ſhould be under the fame 
roof with the mill-houſe z a continuation of the preſs room; 
or at leaſt opening into it: with windows or doors on eve- 
ry ſize; to give a free admiſſion of air; and with ſuitable 
barricadoes to guard againſt ſevere {froſt ; with fruit lotts 
over it; and, beneath it, a vault for laying up the liquors, 
after fermentation ; with ſmall holes in the crown of the 
arch, to admit a leathern pipe; for the purpoſe of _— 
ing the liquors, occafionally, from one ſituation to 
other. The dealer's warehouſes are fitted up in a manner 
ſomewhat ſimilar to this. | 

« No ferment whatever is made uſe of. I have not, at 
leaſt, on repeated enquiry, met with one inſtance of any 
being uſed : even the moſt intelligent ſeem ſurpriſed at the 
enquiry. Let the ſpecies of fruit, the degree of ripeneſs, 
— the weather be what they may, the liquor is leſt to 
fight its way with its own weapons. 

Hence the commencement of the fermentation is en- 
tirely uncertain. Perhaps the firſt, perhaps the ſecond, 
perhaps not until the third day, or pores in cold weather 
not until a week, or a month, after the liquor be tunned. 
It is obſervable, however, that liquor, which has been 

itated in a carriage, though taken immediately from the 
preſs, will ſometimes, on being laid down, paſs, almoſt 
immediately, into the tate of fermentation. 

« The continuance of the vinous fermentation (or more 
accurately ſpeaking the firſt ſtage of it) is not leſs uncertain 
than its commencement. Liquor, under the laſt mention- 


ed circumſtances, will paſs through it, perhaps, the _ 
| . 
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But leſs agitated liquors I believe, ſeldom go through 
it in leſs than two or three days ; will ſometimes continue 
under it five or fix das. ; 

« With regard to any criterion whereby to judge of the 
fermentation, as to its being perfect, imperfect, or inordi- 
nate, I have not been able to collect a ſingle idea worth re- 

iſtering. It is a ſubject, to which moſt cyder-makers ap- 
ar to have paid little or no attention; notwithſtanding 
they are fully aware of the change, which takes place dur- 
ing its natural proceſs ; learning, from their own experience, 
that the liquor owes its intoxicating quality entirely to fer- 
mentation. It is true, the manufacturers of ſweet _—_ 
pay ſome attention to the fermentation : but their whole 
art appears to conſiſt not in regulating it to any certain 
degree, but in checking it with every means in their pow- 
er ; preventing as much as they are able, any degree what- 
ever of the vinous fermentation from taking place. 

« Tt is obſervable that fermentation operates ſomewhat 
differently on different liquors. Thus, cyders made from 
fruits properly matured, generally throw up a groſs ſpume, 
reſembling that of malt liquor; forming, on the top, a 
brown cruſt, of a thickneſs proportioned to the ſpecies and 
ripeneſs of the fruit; the riper the fruit the more brown 
muſt is thrown up. Perries, on the contrary, throw up 
little ſpume, and ſeldom cover it with a brown cruſt ; ne- 
vertheleſs, I have ſeen barland perry with a head reſem- 
bling that of cyder ; which, it is obſervable, is ſometimes, 
like perries, unable to form a head; or is intentionally pre- 
vented from doing it, by management. 

« Having remained ſome days in the firſt veſſel, the li- 
quor is drawn off the lees, and. put into freſh caſks : an 
operation termed 2 

« It appears to-be fully and univerſally undecſtood, that 
there is a critical time of racking, on which the future 
quality of the liquor wy much depends. Hence, in the 
dealer's warehouſes, perſons are employed to fit up all 
night, to catch the critical minute, But what is rather 
extraordinary, men differ in their ideas with reſpect to the 
proper juncture. The prevailing idea ſeems to be, that 
the proper time to rack is at the cloſe of the firſt fermen- 
tation, while the liquor is clear: embracing the critical 
time between the ſubſiding of the foulneſs cauſed by the 
motion, and the falling of the ſpume; a circumſtance 
which trequently takes place a ſhort time after the fermen- 
tation ceaſes ; whereby the liquor is not only fouled, but 
is probably furniſhed with the ſeeds of a freſh fermenta- 
don. 

4 But rational as this theory may ſeem, there are men, 
whoſe characters claſs high as managers of fruit liquors, 
yet, who think it right to rack before the fermentation 
ceaſes ; while the liquor is yet foul. 

« In common practice, however, the liquor itſelf is ſel- 
dom examined in judging of this nice point. Secondary 
criterions are applied to. Thus cyder, in the practice of 
ſome men, is racked when the brown cruſt becomes firm 
enough, and dry enough, not to ſtick to the finger on be- 
ing touched; while others ſtay until the cruſt crack, and 
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qualities: it is higher-coloured than that which has not 
mixed with the lees ; it is no longer prone to fermentation ; 
on the contrary, it is found to check that of the liquor rack- 
edJoff ; and, another, if it afterward loſe its brightneſs it is 
difficult to be recovered. 

« The degree of fullneſs of the freſh caſk ſeems to be 
pony generally the ſame ; the caſk is not filled up; but 
eft with about a pailful ullage ; ſo that the ſurface of the 
3 juſt be touched with the finger; the bung being 

1 out. 


The number of rackings depend on the ſtate of the li- 
quor, and the judgment of the manager. If the freſh fer- 
mentation, which moſtly commences, in ſome degree, after 
racking, become violent, it is generally underſtood; that the 
liquor ought to be racked again, to check it. Hence, in 
the practice of ſome men, the ſame liquor will be racked 
five or ſix times. On the contrary, if a ſmall degree of fer- 
mentation, only, take place ; which is in this caſe termed 
fretting ; it is, in ordinary management, ſuffered to remain 
in the ſame caſk : but the degree of fretting, which requires 
the operation of racking, is by no means ſettled : one 
man would rack the ſame call of liquor, which another 
would leave for time to quiet. In the common practice of 
farmers, cyder is ſeldom or ever racked more than once; 
and perry is ſometimes ſuffered to remain, until time render 
it quiet and fine, in the firſt caſk, into which it was turned. 
The general idea ſeems to be, that frequent rackings wea- 
ken the liquor, and that much fermentation roughens it. 
The farmers, therefore, rather chooſe to be at the riſque of 
looſing the richneſs, than to lower the ſtrength and beſtow 
upon 1t the labour of racking. 

« But thoſe who manufacture the finer li uors for ſale ; 
eſpecially, perhaps, thoſe who have checked the firſt fer- 
mentation ; think it prudent to repeat the rackings, until 
the liquor will lie quiet, or nearly ſo. If it cannot be 
wee 1 into this ſtate by ordinary racking, the freſh caſks 
are fumigated with ſulphur ; whoſe fumes are found to 
have a power of ſileneing, or greatly checking, the fretting. 
This expedient is termed ſtumming the caſks. | 

«© The method of ſtumming x So is this : matches, 
made of thick linnen cloth, about ten inches long, and an 
inch broad, thickly coated with brimſtone about eight in- 
ches of their length, being prepared; and the caſk proper- 
ly ſeaſoned ; every vent is tightly ſtopt, except the bung- 
hole, a match kindled ; lowered down into the caſk, and 
held, by the end undippened, until it be well lighted, and 
the bung be driven in; thus ſuſpending the lighted match 
within the caſk. Having burnt ſo long as the contained 
air will ſupply the fire, the match dies; the bung is raiſed, 
the remnant of the match drawn out, and the caſk ſuffer- 
ed to remain, before the liquor be put into it, ſome two or 
three hours, more or leſs, according to the degree of force 
required, For a few days the liquor retains a ſulphurous 
flavour, which, however, in a ſhort time vaniſhes, and no 
evil effect, I underſtand, is found to follow the operation. 

« 'Thus far the method of fermenting in caſks : a mode 


of fermentation, which ninety-nine hogſheads of a hundred, 
the white ſcum which has formed under it begin to riſe | made in the country, are ſubjected to. Nevertheleſs there 
through the cracks. The ordinary criterion of the time | are ſome few men, in different parts of the diſtri, who fer- 


for racki rry is before it is done hiſſing. In the par- 
ticular ds Gd the N when it be- 
gins to twinge the noſe: that is, when the gas flies off in 

uantity; which i does when the liquor is at the top of 
Cr While the makers of ſweet liquors will 
not even hear them hiſs, if they can poſſibly prevent the 


mente ither in vats or open veſſels. 

© One inſtance of this practice I met with in the Vale 
of Gloceſter. In this inſtance the liquor is ſet in cowls or 
other open tubs, or in caſłs with one of the heads out. In 
theſe veſſels it ſtands until the firſt fermentation be pretty 
well over; when the ſpume is carefully ſkimmed off; un- 


diſagreeable ſouſnſ. „ engl net 1408 
« The method of racking is to draw off the clearer li- 
uor, at a tap fixed above the lees, and to put it imme- 
ately into a freſh caſk, duly ſeaſoned, When it begins 
to run foul, the tap is t, and the remainder is filtered 
through flannel or canvas bags; filtering bags are made in 


the form of jelly bags, the mouth wide enough to.receive a | 


wooden hoop, a foot or fourteen inches in diameter : the 
depth eighteen inches or more, taperiag to a point at the 
bottom. Where much racking is done, wels bags are 


bung in a frame, about three feet high, holding perhaps a 
dozen bags, with tubs placed underneath naps. 2. the fil. 
tered liquor; or for want of theſe, through a hair-cloth ; 
the four corners, being hung upon a hook; thus forming a 
kind of bag adequate to this purpoſe. The intention bein 
merely that of ſeparating the liquor from the lees and ſcum. 
The filtered liquor which fine from the 


t to dr 
is added to the reſt ; | ag ifters in three nc 


n 


1 


der the idea that it is the ſcum mixing with the clear liquor, 
which cauſes it to fret after racking. The fermentation 
having ceaſed, and the lees ſubſided, the liquor is racked off 
into a freſh caſk, and the lees filtered in the manner which 
has been deſcribed. In this practice, the liquor is never 
racked a ſecond time. | 
« Another inſtance of fermenting in veſſels occurs 
in a practice- which has been repeatedly mentioned, and 
which is entitled to the higheſt attention. It is A 
ſpoken of as being, what I apprehend it really is, the fi 
practice in the country. In this inſtance, the liquor is fer- 
mented in broad ſhallow vats; not leſs than five feet diame- 
ter, nor much more than two feet deep; each vat contain- 
ing about two In theſe vats the liquor remains 


ng | until it has done riſing ;/ that is, until the fermentation has 


ceaſed, or nearly ſo 3 when it is racked off, without ſkim- 
ming ; the critical juncture being caught before the ſpume 


begins to fall; the whole ſinking gradually down together, 
12 10 2 ag 
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ks the liquor is drawn off. In this practice, likewiſe, the 
liquor, notwithſtanding its ſuperior quality, is ſeldom rack- 
d a ſecond time. Y 

«Chemiſts enumerate three ſpecies of fermentation. The 
vinous, the acetous, and the putrefactive. 

** The juices of ſome vegetable productions z as thoſe of 
fruits which are inclined to ſweetneſs; will, while recent 
and in their natural ſtate, with a due degree of heat, and a 
free communication of air, * ſpontaneouſly into the firſt 
or vinous fermentation : will acquere heat and motion, be- 
come turbid, and, at length, diſentangle themſelves from 
their impurities: throwing down part to the bottom of the 
containing veſſel, part up to the ſurface; leaving, in the 
middle, a vinous liquor, furniſhed with a greater or ſmaller | 
quantity of inflammable ſpirit. Thus wine, perry, cyder, 
and the different kinds of ale are vinous liquors ; their va 
rious degrees of ſtrength being given by the quantity of im- 
flammable fpirit they reſpectively contain. 

« The veſſel ſtil! kept open, ſo as to allow a free admiſ- 
ſion of air, the vinous liquor will paſs on to the ſecond 
ſtage of diſſolution, the acetous fermentation : by which 
the inflammable ſpirit will be thrown off, and another preci- 
pitation of groſs matter will take place ; and the vinous liquor 
will now be changed into a dilute vegetable acid, or vine- 
gar z of * ſtrength proportioned to the quantity of ſpirit 

own off. 

« The ſubject being ſtill expoſed, the third or laſt ſtage 
at length commences. The vinegar becomes puttid ; its 
acid is deſtroyed ; and the remaining contents of the veſſel 
are found to be, ſimply, common earth and water. 

This being the nature of the expreſſed juices of fruit, 
the firſt object of the cyderiſt is to bring on a due degree 
of vinous fermentation ; and his ſecond, to prevent the 
2 liquor from paſſing on to the acetous fermenta- 

On. 

« But, notwithſtanding this general theory of diſſolution, 
ſcience remains deſtitute of a ſatisfactory theory of the vin- 
ous fermentation. I have not, at leaſt, after ſome ſearch, 
been able to find any other than arrangements of well 
ſounding words, pleaſing enough to the ear, but affording 
the underſtanding no gratification, Even the firſt mover, 
the innate ſtimulus, the natural principle of this ſpecies of 
fermentation, does not evidently appear. 

In collecting and regiſtering the foregoing particulars, 
reſpeQing the fermentation of fruit liquor, many theoretic, 
as well as practical ideas were ſuggeſted by reflection. But 
though the former may contain a principal part of the theo- 


ry required, they are, at preſent, in a ſtate altogether unfit 


for publication. | 


« Therefore, all I ſhall attempt, in this place, is to ex- 
plain more fully the general effect of the vinous fermenta- 
tion, on the fruit liquors under notice, and endeavour to 
draw ſome practical inferences. 

« The moſt ſtriking effect is that of its giving ſtren 
to the liquor which, before its operation, was not poſſeſſed 
of that quality : _—_ almoſt a total change of its ori- 

inal nature: not only by furniſhing itwwith an intoxicat- 
ing quality, which it was entirely free from; but in reverſ- 
ing, in a remarkable manner, its medical, and of courſe, its 
dietetic properties. Bax. | 

« Another notable effect is that of its deſtroying, or leſ- 
ſening, the ſweetneſs of the liquor. The 


tion to the ſtrength guid 11 111! L | 
4 85 as a general poſition, will, perhaps, be objected 
to. Good cyder is ſaid to be made from ill- fruit. 
The Hagloe crab is mentioned as an inſtance. But the 
harſhneſs of this apple proceeds, I apprehend, from its fleſh, 
and fibres, not from its juice; which, when fully matured, 
accords ſufficiently with the idea here offered. 32 264 

Hence the difference between rough and ſweet liquors : 
the fermentation of the former bas continued until the 
whole or principal part of its ſweetneſs was deſtroyed; that 
of the latter has teaſed, or been checked, while a principal 
part of its ſweetneſs remained. | 


- 


« It does not follow, however, that ines. is a | 
meſes 
on 


of ſtrength, or ſweetneſs of a want of b 
ends on the nature of the fruit; and yl , 
ung ſtate of n * Rr afford ſweet- 
enough to furniſh a ienc and enough 
more to retain a ſufficiency. of choca 1 
the contrary, liquor drawn from harſh and under-ripe fruit 
is exhauſted of its ſweetneſs, beſore it has acquited a redun- 


e 
daney of ſtrength. Or, if the fermentation be checked to 
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appearing, / 
from the information, I am in paſſoſſion of, to be in — 


|. 


it. A liquor, nevertheleſs, which, I am fully perſuaded; 
that are at preſent imported, in diſgraceful abundance. 


different motives. Their idea is, that racking cools the 


preſerve its ſweetneſs, it is rendered of courſe deficient in 


ſtren 


ſweet liquors, which are either weak thr 
fermentation, or, having been ſufficientiy fermented, have 
afterward been ſweetened by art. A kind of liquor which 
is palateable enou 
ſoon becomes nauſeous to the palate. 


middle richneſs j ſtrong without roughneſs, and rich with- 
out ſweetneſs. A 1 f 


ou fellow's phraſe, may be fat by. 


different ſpecies of fruit liquor, namely, the rough, the 
fweet, and the generous, pretty evidently appear. 
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&« ce the crude Aatulent quality of the common 
ough a want of 


to taſte; but which, on being drank, 
And hence the preference to be given to liquors of 2 
nerous liquor, this, which, to uſe the 


A liquor which is 
dom met with out of this diſtri, and not frequently in 


men in general would prefer to moſt foreign fruit liquors 


In theſe obſervations, the methods of producing the 


« To produce rough liquor, chuſe auſtere fruits ; grind 
them in a crude, unripe ſtate, and ſubject che liquor to a 
full fermentation. 
« Toproduce ſweet liquor, make choice of the ſweeter fruits; 
mature them fully, and check the fermentation of the liquor. 
The ordinary methods of checking the fermentation 
have been mentioned to be thoſe of racking the liquor, 
and fumigating the freſh caſk. 
« But the uſe of racking is diffetently underſtood. The 
prevailing idea ſeems to be, that the freſh fermentation, or 
the fretting, is cauſed by the ſpume or dregs of the pre- 
ceding z and that by racking the liquor oft clear, into a 
clean veſlel, the foulneſs is got rid of. | 
« But the manufacturers of ſweet liquors rack under 


liquor, and by that means checks the fermentation, They 
obſerve. that the ſmaller the ſtream, in racking, the more 
the fermentation is reſtrained : and, in purſuance of the 
ſame idea, they frequently ſpread the liquor, thin, in open 
veſicls, and ſometimes agitate, or rather ventilate it, in this 
lituation, and obtain the deſired end by theſe expedients. 

« It appears to me, however, that the end is gained, not 
altogether by giving coolneſs to the liquor (though in fome 
degree it may) but by giving the principle of fermentation 
an opportunity of flying off, Filtering the liquor, drop by 
drop, is found not to check, but to deſtroy the fermenta- 
tion, Filtered liquor' is found even to lower the fermen- 
tation of others : not, certainly by its coolneſs ; becauſe in 
this it can differ very little ſom liquor which has been 
racked ; the atmoſphere, in both caſes, prefently reducing 
them to the ſame temperature; but probably, by the fer- 
mentative principle having eſeaped Fong fm the one, 
its proportion is conſequently leſſened in the other. 

« Hence (by the way) it is probable, that by filtering the 
freſh liquor from the preſs, a valuable antifcorbutic might 
be obtained; and, under the ſame idea, it appears probable 
that ſweet liquors, duly manufactured, may have their me- 
dical virtues, RY JT; EEO 904 | 

« But leaving this idea to thoſe whom it more concerns, 
and ſuch liquors to thoſe who may require them, we will 
proceed to the production of one of a more generous na- 
ture: a liquor which thoſe who drink for faſhion or amuſe- 
ment, or to heighten their friendſhips, or lighten their 
cares, ſhould encourage, and which the manufacturers of 
ſale liquors will then, of courſe, endeavour to produce. At 
preſent; their whole {kill is exhauſted on the art of render- 
ing their liquors unfit for ordinary drinking. They are 
not at preſent ſaleable, unleſs they are ſweet. 

To produce liquors of a' middle richneſs. Much de- 

nds on the nature of the fruit, much on the ſeaſon it 
s matured in. The fruits to be made choice of are ſuch 
as yield juices capable of affording 'a ſufficiency both of 
richneſs and ſtrength; Such are the ftire apple, the Hag 
loe crab, the Longney rufſet, the woodcock apple, the 
{quaſh 'pear, and probably numberlefs other forts, were 
their reſpective natures individually examined. Neverthe- 
leſs, it is probable there are others which are altogether un- 
fit for this purpoſe; oonſequently altogether unfit to encum- 
ber the pround'they/grow on. OE 
Much, 4 deperids on N management. 
From what has gone before, it appears, to produce 2 


free /fermemtation; air and BY atiribſptiere and warmth, 


are requiſite, Warmth to ſet in action the fermentative 
principle 3-atr ere to tective the looſened particles to 
e thrown off, But it alſo appears, that the ordinary _ 
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of the atmoſphere is, N i 
the required degree of motion; and that, in the manufac- 
turing of the ier under notice, coolneſs, rather 
than warmth, is * ite. ; | 

« Hence the preference to be given to open vats, which 
at once preſerve the required coolneſs, thereby. preventing 
too furious a fermentation from taking place, and at the 
ſame time admit a ſufficiency of ſurface, to render that 
which does take place, free and uninterrupted. TWO 
hogſheads of liquor, ſpread in the vats which have been 
deſcribed, expoſe ſome yards of naked ſurface ; while the 
ſame quantity of liquor in caſks, filled to the bungs, have 
only a few inches. The diſproportion of ſurface more 
than a hundred to one. 


ermented in caſks, which only perhaps 
— uſed on a large ſcale, they ought not to be filled, nor 
ought they, in my opinion, to lie on the bulge, in the 
uſual manner, but to be ſet on end, with the heads out, and 
to be filled to ſuch a height only as will produce the re- 
quiſite degree of fermentation. 

« In whatever ſituation the liquor is fermented, I am 
clearly of opinion the firſt effort of fermentation ought 
not, under ordinary circumſtances at leaſt, to be fruſtrated. 
But, on the contrary, the liquor ought to be allowed one 
full free fermentation ; the degree being regulated, not by 
compulſory means, but by the depth of the liquor; and 
this by the heat of the air in the fermenting-room, and the 
quality of the liquor. 

& But haviag paſſed through the firſt ſtage; having 
been racked in the proper juncture; and being found to 
have acquired a ſufficient body, it may be right to prevent, 
as much as poſſible, a freſh fermentation. Rack, ſpread 
thin, or even filter, to keep it in the deſired ſtate. 

« CorreQting is, provincially, and aptly 2 termed 
doctoring; for the want of it implies diſeaſe. y enqui- 
ries, however, have been directed to the art of 32 
ſound liquor, rather than to that of healing the unſound. 
Nevertheleſs, on digeſting the general maſs of information 
collected on the ſubject, I find a few ideas have, as it were, 
ſpontaneouſly offered themſelves on this department of it. 

« The imperfeions which art undertakes to ſupply are, 
the want of ſtrength, the want of richneſs, the want of fla- 
your, the want of colour, and the want of brightneſs ; 
conſequently, with the addition of the other two qualities 
of fruit liquor, acidity, and aquoſity, or, in plainer terms, 
vinegar and water, we have in our power the whole art 
of making cyder, without the trouble of planting orchards, 

« The want of ſtrength is ſupplied with brandy or other 
ſpirits, in ſufficient quantity, to prevent liquor which has 
been made from under-ripe fruit, and has been imperfectly 
fermented, from being carried off by the acetous fermenta- 
Lon. 

The want of richneſs is ſupplied by what are general- 
ly termed ſweets, prepared in a manner which I have not 
enquired after; nor has it fallen incidentally under my no- 
tice. 

« To ſupply the want of flavour, an infuſion of hops is 
ſometimes added. This is ſaid to communicate an agree- 
able bitter, and at the ſame time a fragrance ; conſequent- 
ly becomes a ſubſtitute for the juices of the rind and ker- 
nels, thrown away to the pigs and poultry, through inſuf- 
ficient grinding ; or given to the ſervants, through a want 
of proper preſſing. 

« The want of colour is ſometimes ſupplied by elder- 
berries ground among the fruit. Theſe are ſaid to give a 
fine colour, and a kind of flavour which is not diſagreeable. 
But they are made uſe of, I underſtand, by individuals, 
chiefly or ſolely in making liquor for their own drinking. 
The univerſal colouring of the profeſſion is burnt ſugar, 
which gives the deſired colour, and a degree of bitterneſs 
that is highly commended. There are two ways of pre- 
paring this colouring : one of them, by melting the ſugar 
on a ſalamander, and ſuffering it to drop, as it melts, into 
water: the other, to boil the ſugar (in this caſe brown ſu- 
gar) over the fire, until it acquire an agreeable bitter ; then 
pour in boiling water, in'the proportion of a gallon to two 
pounds of ſugar, and ſtir until the liquor become uniform. 
A pint of this preparation will colour a hogſhead of cyder. 

« Brightneſs is obtained through different means. In 
ſtubborn caſes, when the foulneſs is great, and the liquor 
will neither fine nor fret, being what is technically term- 
ed /ulkey, yet is under circumſtances which require that it 
ſhould preſently put on a cheerful countenance; it is 


ly, more than ſufficient to give 


« Hence it appears to me evident, that if liquors be 
can be conveni- 
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drenched with bullocks blood ; namely, the blood of cattle 
or Hwy 1 the blood of ſwine is rejected with judicial ſcru- 
ouſneſs. | | 

The method of preparing and adminiſtering the blood 
is this : the only preparation of it is that of ſtirring it well, 
as it is drawn from the animal, to prevent its parts from 
ſeparating. - Stirring it one way is not deemed ſufficient ; 
it ought to be ſtirred both ways for about a quarter of an 
hour. The next thing is to enquire whether the liquor 
be in the mood for taking the blood, which it is not, it 
ſeems, equally at all times. 'This is done by repeating 
experiments with it in a phial: if it will take the 
blood in a phial, it will take it in the caſc. A quart, 
or leſs quantity, is ſufficient for a hogſhead. After 
the bl is poured in, the liquor ſhould be violently 
agitated, to mix the whole intimately together, - This is 
done by a ſtick ſlit iato four quarters, inſerted at the bung- 
hole, and worked about briſkly, every way among the 
liquor, until the whole be evenly blended. In about 
twenty-four hours the blood will be gone down, and the 
liquor ought to be racked ; for by lying upon the blood, 
even two or three days, the liquor 1s liable to receive a 
taint, which is not eaſily got rid of. A moſt extraordi- 
nary effect of this proceſs is, that the blood carries down 
not only the feculency, but the colour of the liquor, ren- 
dering it, though ever ſo highly coloured, limpid almoſt as 
water. This, however, is a loſs which is the leſs regret- 
ted, as the means of reſtoring it are ſo eaſy and ſo effectual. 

Ihe other forces made uſe of in giving brightneſs to 
cyder, are the common ones of eggs, and iſinglaſs, (or a 
combination of the two) uſed as in the practice of wine- 
merchants, who, as well as the dealers in cyder, have of late 
years, it ſeems, made a free uſe of the blood. 

« Laying up, is one of the moſt difficult ſteps to be taken 
in the management of fruit liquor, yet appears to be the 
leaſt attended to or underſtood, - 

« 'The common practice is to bung up the caſks in ſome 
particular month, or at ſome certain time, without any 
guide to diſcriminate the critical juncture when each indi- 
vidual requires to be ſhut up. Thus the early made li- 

uor lies open until January or February; that made at 
hriſtmas is ſometimes left open until March or April. 

The intention of ſecuring the liquor from the out- 
ward air is, evidently, that of preventing the vinous liquor 
from purſuing its natural propenſity, that of entering the 
acetous fermentation ; which, according to the general law 
of nature, all vinous liquors become liable to, as has been 
already obſerved, on their being expoſed to the outward 
air, and a moderate degree of heat. Hence, liquors which 
have paſled the vinous fermentation, and are kept open un- 
til the warm air of ſpring begins to exert its influence, ne- 
ceſlarily become vinegar, or enter into a ſtage of diſſolu- 
tion, which, if not timely interrupted, terminates in vine- 
gar. Hence the number of catks of liquor, which are every 
year loſt, or materially injured, through a want of due at- 
tention to the time of laying up. 

The only criterion I have met with for judging the 
critical time of laying up, is when a fine white cream-like 
matter firſt begins to form upon the ſurface. But this may 
be too late ; it is probably a ſymptom, at leaſt, of the acet- 
ous fermentation, which, if it takes place in any degree, 
muſt be injurious. Yet, if the caſks be bunged tight, 
ſome criterion is neceſſary; otherwiſe, if the vinous fer- 
mentation have not yet finally ceaſed, or ſhould recom- 
mence, the caſks will be endangered, and the liquor injur- 
ed, Hence, in the practice of the moſt cautious manager, 
whoſe practice I have had an opportunity of obſerving, the 
bungs are firſt driven lightly, when the liquor is fine, and 
the vinous fermentation is judged to be over; and ſome 
time afterward, when all danger is paſſed, to fill up the 
caſks, and drive the bungs in ſecurely, with a rag, and ro- 
ſin them over the top. Some open the caſks again at ſix 


weeks, to refill them; others think this unnece ary. 


« It is an idea pretty generally received, Ibelieve, among 
the farmers at leaſt, that liquor, after it has done ferment- 
ing, that is to ſay, preſently after the laſt racking, ſhould 
have ſomething to feed on. Hence ſome feed it with 
parched beans ; others with egg-ſhells ; others with mut- 
ton ſuet, to the quantity of half a pound, cut into pieces as 
big as the finger, to each hogſhead; and a variety of other 
things are put in to make it ho + There are men, how- 
ever, who conſider this as a vulgar error; being of opi- 
nion, that liquor cannot be laid up too clean, Neverthe- 
leſs, it appears to me more than 1 that, hen there 
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is danger to be apprehended from the acetous fermenta- 
tion, ſomething may be uſeful, Iſinglaſs is thought by a 
molt intelligent manager, to be ſerviceable in this inten- 
tion, which is in my idea that of fixing the principle of the 
acetous fermentation, or at leaſt clogging it ſo far as to leſ- 
ſen its activity. / 

« The dealers lay up much of their liquor in large caſks, 
containing from four or five to eight or ten hogſheads 
(of 110 gallons) each. In theſe caſks, good cyder will lie 
many years, In hogſheads, it is ſometimes kept three or 
four years. But it is obſervable, that if cyder be kept too 
long in caſk, it loſes much of its richneſs and flavour, 

owing what is provincially called ſtummp, loſes its mel- 
— and becomes heady. Ibis perhaps is owing to 
a decay of the richneſs, which before ſheathed part of the 
ſpirit z but being now loſt, the ſpirit obtains full power of 
action. 

„The uſual place of laying up liquor is a cellar or a 
vault; or for want of this, a room fo ſituated as not to be 
liable to ſudden change of heat and cold. 

« The proper age at which to bottle, depends on the 
quality of the particular liquor to be bottled. Good cyder 
is ſeldom fir for bottling before it be a year old. It is ſome- 
times unfit for this operation until it be two years old; 
ſomething depending on the ſize of the caſk, as well as on 
the quality of the liquor : the larger the caſks, the longer 


the liquor may be ſuffered to lie in them. 


« Tn bottling, as in almoſt every other ſtep to be taken 
in the art under notice, there is a critical time, which 
ought ro be obſerved, and which in this caſe is not difficult 
to be aſcertained. Whatever degree of richneſs and flavour 
the liquor has at the time of bottling, the fame, or nearly 
the ſame qualities, it will preſerve in bottles for many 
years. Hence the critical time of bottling is, when the li- 

uor has acquired, in caſk, its higheſt degree of perfec- 
tion, whether that juncture happen in one or two years, or 
in a longer or ſhorter time. 

« A perſon, who has paid eſpecial attention to this 
ſubject, and whoſe liquor is become in a manner prover- 
bial throughout the diſtrict, has obſerved, that liquor which 
has been bottled in the fulneſs of its richneſs and flavour, 
has been friendly to the habit, paſling off chiefly by inſen- 
ſible perſpiration ; while the ſame liquor, ſuffered to re- 
main in caſk until it has paſſed this juncture, became armed 
at all points; diſtracting to the head, in the firſt inſtance, 
and injurious to the whole frame. 

It is needleſs to ſay that the liquor ought to be fine at 
the time of bottling. If not ſo at the critical time, the 
common force of eggs or iſinglaſs is made uſe of. 

« It ought likewiſe to be bottled in cool weather, other- 
wiſe the bottles are more liable to fly. 

Good cyder ſhould be kept as wine; and as this may 
be kept to almoſt any age, the ſeveral ſpecies of fruit li- 
quor being very ſimilar in their nature. 

„ Cyder, which has been ſweetened with Liſbon ſugar, 
by the London dealers, to ſuit the palates of their cuſtom- 
ers, is apt to fly : the bottles therefore in this caſe ſhould 
be kept upright. Alſo when the liquor, though genuine, is 
bottled at an early age, the bottles, in the firſt inſtance at 
leaſt, ought not to be laid down.” Sce ORCHARD and 
PERRY. 

CYTISUS, the name of a plant much cultivated by the 
old Romans for the food of cattle, and called by ſome, ſhrub 
trefoil, and by others ſhrub lucern. 

It riſes to the height of five, fix, or even more feet, 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk, covered with a greyiſh bark, and 
divided into many branches, \covered with a hoary down 
while they are young, and garniſhed at each joint with 
trifoliate leaves ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks about an inch in 
length. There are two or three of theſe at each joint, fo 


that the branches are cloſely covered with them. The lobes 
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are ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped; and hoary on their under-ſide; and 
theſe leaves remain all the year. The flowers, which ate 
of a bright yellow, blow on footſtalks which ariſe from 
the ſides of the branches, each footſtalk ſuſtaining four or 
hve flowers, and theſe are ſucceeded by compreſſed moon- 
_— pods, each containing three or four kidney- ſhaped 
eeds. 

The cytiſus may be raiſed either from its ſeed ſown 
about the middle of October, or in the beginning of 
April; or if greater ſpeed be deſired, from cutting flips or 
layers, planted in the ſpring or autumn, ſo as to leave a 
ſpace of four feet between each plant. Such are the di- 
rections of Columella; who adds, that if the ground be 
well dunged for this planting, and well hoed up round 
the plant, which ſhould be watered ducing the firſt fort- 
night, if rain does not fall, plentiful crops may be ob- 
tained from this excellent vegetable, equally fit for horſes, 
oxen, cows, ſheep, hogs, goats, and poultry. It is alſo 
ſingularly profitable for bees, whoſe honey it increaſes 
prodigiouſly. It has the ſame effect upon the milk of 
cows, beſides greatly improving its quality, In the king- 
dom of Naples the goats feed upon it, ond great quantities 
of excellent cheeſe are made from their milk. In the 
iſlands of the Archipelago, the Turks make handles for 
their ſabres of the wood of this ſhrub, which, when full 

rown, is as hard as ebony, and of a fine yellow colour. 
t will bear cutting as often as its ſhoots are about fif- 
teen or eighteen inches long, which may be ſeveral 
times in the year; for it ſhoots and flowers during eight 
months in the countries where it grows well, and conti- 
nues green during the whole winter, if the ſeaſon be 
at all favourable. Its ſeeds begin to ripen towards the 
end of Auguſt, and continue to do ſo until the cold 
ſtops them. Ir will be fit for cutting at the end of three 
years at fartheſt, and ſhould be carefully kept clear of 
weeds, and hoed up between each cutting, If given as 
green fodder, which it affords during eight months of the 
year, about fifteen pounds weight of it are ſufficient for 
the daily food of a horſe, twenty pounds for an ox, and 
ſo in proportion for other cattle, according to their ſize 
and ſtrength, When made into hay, it ſhould be given 
more ſparingly, becauſe it is then more nouriſhing. In 
this ſtate it ſhould be ſteeped in water, before it is given 
to cattle, and then be mixed with chaff or ſtraw. The 
time of cutting it for hay, is when tne greater part of its 
ſeeds begin to grow large ; and the manner of making this 
hay is, to let the ſwarths lie ſome hours in the ſun, till they 
are faded, and then to dry them thoroughly in the ſhade. 
Columella de Ruſtica, lib. V. cap. 12. | 

Mr. Miller allows the cytiſus every quality that can re- 
commend it for the feeding of cattle in the countries where 
it grows naturally, ſuch as the iſlands of the Archipelago, 
Sicily, and the warmeſt parts of Italy ; but is perſuaded 
that it will not thrive in England, fo as to be of any real 
advantage for that purpoſe here, becauſe it cannot bear 
ſuch hard froſts as we ſometimes have; or if it does not bear 
them ſo far as not to be abſolutely killed, it will be ſo much 
damaged thereby, as not to be able to recover its verdure 
before the middle or latter end of May, nor even then, to 
put forth ſhoots that will bear cutting more than once in a 
ſummer ; beſides, their being ſo woody, if ſuffered to grow 
to any conſiderable length, as to render that cutting very 
troubleſome, and of little ſervice by way of fodder. He 
therefore thinks, upon the whole, that it can never anſwer 
the trouble and expence of cultivation in this country, where 
we have many other preferable plants ; but that in hot, dry, 
rocky countries, of which we have now ſeveral in our co- 
lonies, where few other vegetables will thrive, this may be 
cultivated to great ＋ for it will live there many 
years, and proſper very well. 


AB-CHICK, a chick newly hatched. 
1D DAG, dew hanging upon the graſs. 

DAIRY, the occupation or art of making va- 
rious kinds of food from milk, particularly butter and 
cheeſe, It alſo ſignifies the place where theſe operations 
are performed. ? 

The following account of managing a dairy was writ- 
ten by a gentleman who has, for a conſiderable number of 

ears, employed himſelf in that buſineſs, and acquired by 
his induſtry a plentiful fortune. | 

He begins with recommending the cultivation of ſaint- 
foin to every perſon concerned in a dairy, as it is obſerved 
to increaſe the milk of cows, both in quantity and quality, 
above any artificial paſture yet known, and therefore he ad- 
viſes the farmer to keep his cows upon it, and form a five 
years dairy. 

« An acre of the worſt land, continues he, will, when 
improved by this graſs, maintain four cows very well from 
the firſt of April ro the end of November, and afford be- 
ſides a ſufficient ſtore of hay, to make the greater part of 
of their ſubſiſtence the four winter months following. You 
muſt buy then about four hundred milch-cows, but take 
care you chuſe them with judgment. I have _ your 
largeſt ſort of runts from Wales for leſs than fifty ſhillings 
a cow, with a good calf by her fide, which I always diſ- 


| 
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room of -brick, thirty feet ſquare, and ten feet high, 
which is to be divided, the croſs-way of the ſhed, into two 
partitions, each fifteen feet broad, and thirty feet long; that 
which joins the cow-houſe muſt be paved with tiles, and is 
to ſerve for a dairy ; the other muſt be floored and win- 
dowed, and is to be a lodging-room for the dairy-maids. 
Every ſhed will 7 five maids, that is, to every ten 
cows one dairy-maid; fewer might ſerve, but it is better 
to exceed, than fall ſhort in this particular. Thus each 
dairy will have two or three maids belonging to it, whoſe 
lodging will be the room adjoining, and whoſe care is to 
extend to the ſhed on both ſides the partition, to the five 
and twenty cows which are the neareſt to their ſtation. 
All along both ſides of the partition, at about a foot above 
the ground, let there be fixed, cloſe to the wall, a ſtrong 
pipe of lead, a little leſs than an inch diameter ; both which 
pipes, being ſomewhat raiſed exactly in the middle of the 
ſhed, muſt have a gentle and almoſt an inviſible deſcent from 
that riſing to the dairies, through the wall of which their 
nether ends are to be brought, and there wrought into 
one another, that whatever deſcends through them, into 
either of the dairies, may have iſſue but at one mouth. 
This mouth of the pipes muſt be made very ſmall, and 
neatly fitted into the hollow end of a ſtrong wooden axle. 
tree; which, whillt it is turning ſwiftly round the mouth 


poſed of as ſoon as I could. You will obſerve, that I make | of the pipe, may by no means {train it by the motion, 
too good an uſe of the milk to afford the calf his ſhare of | but receive, into its own hollow, the milk which deſcends 
it. I generally keep theſe cows above twelve months, and through the leaden pipes, without ſpilling any, and paſſes 
then ſelling them, ſometimes for four pounds a piece, I ſo far through a wheel, or veſſel like a barrel, only much 


ſtock myſelf with ſuch that are new-milched, I obſerve 
this rule every year, and the trouble is ſufficiently reward- 
ed by the advantage it ro, 7 me; for beſides the profit I | 
make by ſelling dearer than I buy, I avoid the inconveni- 
ence of having any thing to do with bulls, and the conſe- 
quences; ſo that I always preſerve my cows in their full 
milk, and find it no uncommon thing for one of theſe 
milch-cows to be milked twice a day, and afford a gallon 
and a half at a meal. Four hundred of theſe cows will coſt 
a thouſand pounds; and you will find, that coming from 
a poor paſture to a rich, they will proſper and increaſe both 
in milk and ſize. In eight convenient places about your 
hundred acres let there be built eight thatched ſheds; a 
little riſing in the middle to carry off the water ; the height 
may be ten feet, and the breadth thirty; each of theſe ſheds 
ſhould be a hundred and twenty-five feet long, and, under 
the higheſt part, directly in the middle, you muſt raiſe a 
flight partition, lathed and plaiſtered, which ſerves to ſup- 
port. the ridge of the roof, while the two ſides are ſuſtained 
by ſquare wooden poſts, about eight feet high, and placed 
at proper diſtances. 

« On either fide of the partition wall let there be fixed 
a kind of a rack, like thoſe in ſtables, which is to run the 
whole length of the ſhed, and muſt be placed as high as 
a cow can reach her fodder from. The ſhed muſt next 
be divided into ſtalls, like thoſe for ſtone-horſes, and each 
ſtall will be above five feet broad ; the length of theſe 
ſtalls muſt be exactly fitted to that of a cow, that a croſs 
bar, being placed at the outward end, may keep the 
beaſt from running backwards : thus every ſhed will hold 
fifty cows, five and twenty on each ſide of the partition: 
to every one of theſe ſheds you muit appoint a man, 
whoſe buſineſs it will be to clear the place, and carry off 
the dung ; as alſo to mow the ſaintfoin every day, and 
give it to the cows in the rack before-mentioned : this 
man beginning at one end of his proportion of ground, 
and going gradually on to the other, the firſt place will 
always be fit to mow again by that time he has gone 
through his whole diviſion, Your cows are thus fed at 
diſcretion, with neither too much nor too little ; they are 
not peſtered with the ſcorching heats, nor troubled with 
the ſtinging-Ay, which, in open paſtures, often makes 
them wilk about, and trample dowa more glaſs than they 
Eats At each end of every thed youu muſt build a flight 
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larger in its circumference. "The-axle tree, which this 

ele is to turn upon, is bored very full of round holes, 
through which it delivers the milk into the veſlel, as faſt as 
it receives from the pipe. 

The veſſel muſt be capable of containing, at leaſt, 
three times the quantity of milk which is is deſigned to re- 
ceive; and there muſt be ſix wings, or thin pieces of 
wood, glued on edge-ways to the wooden axle-tree, whoſe 
length and breadth muſt be ſo contrived, as to leave a free 
ſpace of ſix inches at either end of the axle-tree, and a foot 
between their edges length- ways, and the ſmooth inſide of 
the veſſel ; in the moſt convenient part of which muſt be 
contrived a door, to open and ſhut down upon occaſion, as 
cloſely as if there was none. This door will perform its 
work very neatly, if you line the inſide and edges with 
ſome kind of cloth, which is commonly uſed in tae preſſing 
of cheeſe. The other ſolid end of the axle-tree mult extend 
itſelf about five feet longer; and the whole length may be 
ſupported by ſquare wooden poſts, and turn in their tops, 
which are to be made hollow, and kept greaſed for that pur- 
poſe. This end of the axle-tree is to be faſtened into a 
wheel, exactly like thoſe which are uſed in many places for 
roaſting of meat. The diameter of his laſt wheel muſt be 
within ſix inches of the height of the dairy, and two or 
three large dogs being put into it at a time, will turn it with 
extraordinary ſwiſtneſs: the dogs are eaſily taught, and 
will at laſt take delight in the exerciſe. I have brought 
up a large buck to the practice of this labour, and it is 
wonderful to ſee the force with which he runs round an 
hour or two together, and turns a wheel of ten feet dia- 
meter; but you muſt make your wheel as light as it can 
poſſibly hold together. I have but one thing more to (ay, 
and I finiſh this direction z pretty near that ſide of every 
{tall in your ſhed, to which the maid muſt come to milk 
the cow which belongs to it, let a hole, as ſmall as will 
ſerve the occaſion, be contrived by vour plumber, in the 
uppermoſt part of the leaden pipe, to ſhut and open with 
a little ſcrew, which ſcrew, for fear of looking it, may be 
faſtened by a little iron chain to the body of the pipe. I 
have endeavoured, in the deſcription of all this, to make my 
meaning as plain as poſhb'e, and hope the reader will, with 
a little attention, comprehend the whole.” 

The ingenious Mr. Liſle obſerves, that ſo much cleaning 
and ſcalding is ne-eſlary, that the dairy farmets ſpend as muca 
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is danger to be apprehended from the acetous fermenta- 
tion, ſomething may be uſeful. Iſinglaſs is thought, by a 
molt intelligent manager, to be ſerviceable in this inten- 
tion, which is in my idea that of fixing the principle of the 
acetous fermentation, or at leaſt clogging it ſo far as to leſ- 
ſen its activity. / 

« The dealers lay up much of their liquor in large caſks, 
containing from four or five to eight or ten hogſheads 
(of 110 gallons) each. In theſe caſks, good cyder will lie 
many years, In hogſheads, it is ſometimes kept three or 
four years. But it 1s obſervable, that if cyder be kept too 
long in caſk, it loſes much of its richneſs and flavour, 

owing what is provincially called ſtummy, loſes its mel- 
owneſs, and becomes heady. Ibis perhaps is owing to 
a decay of the richneſs, which before ſheathed part of the 
ſpirit z but being now loſt, the ſpirit obtains full power of 

on. 

The uſual place of laying up liquor is a cellar or a 
vault; or for want of this, a room fo ſituated as not to be 
liable to ſudden change of heat and cold. 

„The proper age at which to bottle, depends on the 
quality of the particular liquor to be bottled. Good cyder 
is ſeldom fir for bottling before it be a year old. It is ſome- 
times unfit for this operation until it be two years old; 
ſomething depending on the ſize of the caſk, as well as on 
the quality of the liquor : the larger the caſks, the longer 
the liquor may be ſuffered to lie in them. 

“ In bottling, as in almoſt every other ſtep to be taken 
Im the art under notice, there is a critical time, which 
ought to be obſerved, and which in this caſe is not difficult 
to be aſcertained. Whatever degree of richneſs and flavour 
the liquor has at the time of bottling, the fame, or nearly 
the ſame qualities, it will preſerve in bottles for many 
years. Hence the critical time of bottling is, when the li- 

uor has acquired, in caſk, its higheſt degree of perfec- 
tion, whether that juncture happen in one or two years, or 
in a longer or ſhorter time. 

« A perſon, who has paid eſpecial attention to this 
ſubject, and whoſe liquor is become in a manner prover- 
bial throughout the diſtrict, has obſerved, that liquor which 
has been bottled in the fulneſs of its richneſs and flavour, 
has been friendly to the habit, paſling off chiefly by inſen- 
ſible perſpiration z while the ſame liquor, ſuffered to re- 
main in caſk until it has paſſed this juncture, became armed 
at all points; diſtracting to the head, in the firſt inſtance, 
and injurious to the whole frame. 

« It is needleſs to ſay that the liquor ought to be fine at 
the time of bottling. If not fo at the critical time, the 
common force of eggs or ilinglaſs is made uſe of. 

<« It ought likewiſe to be bottled in cool weather, other- 
wiſe the bottles are more liable to fly. 

« Good cyder ſhould be kept as wine; and as this ma 

be kept to almoſt any age, the ſeveral ſpecies of fruit li- 
quor being very ſimilar in their nature. 
„ Cyder, which has been ſweetened with Liſbon ſugar, 
by the London dealers, to ſuit the palates of their cuſtom- 
ers, is apt to fly: the bottles therefore in this caſe ſhould 
be kept upright. Alſo when the liquor, though genuine, is 
bottled at an early age, the bottles, in the firſt inſtance at 
leaſt, ought not to be laid down.” Sce ORCHARD and 
PERRY. | 

CYTISUS, the name of a plant much cultivated by the 
old Romans for the food of cattle, and called by ſome, ſhrub 
trefoil, and by others ſhrub lucern. 

It riſes to the height of five, ſix, or even more feet, 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk, covered with a greyiſh bark, and 
divided into many branches, covered with a hoary down 
while they are young, and garniſhed at each joint with 
trifoliate leaves ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks about an inch in 
length. There are two or three of theſe at each joint, ſo 


that the branches are cloſely covered with them. T he lobes 


are ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, and hoary on their under-ſide; and 
theſe leaves remain all the year, The flowers, which ate 
of a bright yellow, blow on footſtalks which ariſe from 
the ſides of the branches, each footſtalk ſuſtaining four or 
hve flowers, and theſe are ſucceeded by compreſſed moon- 
_— pods, each containing three or four kidney- ſhaped 
eeds. 

The cytiſus may be raiſed either from its ſeed ſown 
about the middle of October, or in the beginning of 
April; or if greater ſpeed be deſired, from cutting lips or 
layers, planted in the ſpring or autumn, ſo as to leave a 
ſpace of four feet between each plant. Such are the di- 
tections of Columella; who adds, that if the ground be 
well dunged for this planting, and well hoed up round 
the plant, which ſhould be watered during the firſt fort- 
night, if rain does not fall, plentiful crops may be ob- 
tained from this excellent vegetable, equally fit for horſes, 
oxen, cows, ſheep, hogs, goats, and poultry. It is alſo 
ſingularly profitable for bees, whoſe honey it increaſes 
prodigiouſly. It has the fame effect upon the milk of 
cows, beſides greatly improving its quality, In the king- 
dom of Naples the goats feed upon it, and great quantities 
of excellent cheeſe are made from their milk. In the 
iſlands of the Archipelago, the Turks make handles for 
their ſabres of the wood of this ſhrub, which, when full 

rown, is as hard as ebony, and of a fine yellow colour. 
t will bear cutting as often as its ſhoots are about fif- 
teen or eighteen inches long, which may be ſeveral 
times in the year; for it ſhoots and flowers during eight 
months in the countries where it grows well, and conti- 
nues green during the whole winter, if the ſeaſon be 
at all favourable, Its ſeeds begin to ripen towards the 
end of Auguſt, and continue to do ſo until the cold 
ſtops them. It will be fit for cutting at the end of three 
years at fartheſt, and ſhould be carefully kept clear of 
weeds, and hoed up between each cutting, If given as 
green fodder, which it affords during eight months of the 
year, about fifteen pounds weight of it are ſufficient for 
the daily food of a horſe, twenty pounds for an ox, and 
ſo in proportion for other cattle, according to their ſize 
and ſtrength, When made into hay, it ſhould be given 
more ſparingly, becauſe it is then more nouriſhing. In 
this ſtate it ſhould be ſteeped in water, before it is given 
to cattle, and then be mixed with chaff or ſtraw. The 
time of cutting it for hay, is when tne greater part of its 
ſeeds begin to grow large ; and the manner of making this 
hay is, to let the ſwarths lie ſome hours in the ſun, till they 
are faded, and then to dry them thoroughly in the ſhade. 
Columella de Ruſtica, lib. V. cap. 12. TY 

Mr. Miller allows the cytiſus every quality that can re- 
commend it for the feeding of cattle in the countries where 
it grows naturally, ſuch as the iſlands of the Archipelago, 
Sicily, and the warmeſt parts of Italy; but is perſuaded 
that it will not thrive in England, ſo as to be of any real 
advantage for that purpoſe here, becauſe it cannot bear 
ſuch hard froſts as we ſometimes have ; or if it does not bear 
them ſo far as not to be abſolutely killed, it will be ſo much 
damaged thereby, as not to be able to recover its verdure 
before the middle or latter end of May, nor even then, to 
put forth ſhoots that will bear cutting more than once in a 
ſummer ; beſides, their being ſo woody, if ſuffered to grow 
to any conſiderable length, as to render that cutting very 
troubleſome, and of little ſervice by way of fodder. He 
therefore thinks, upon the whole, that it can never anſwer 
the trouble and expence of cultivation in this country, where 
we have many other preferable plants ; but that in hot, dry, 
rocky countries, of which we have now ſeveral in our co- 
lonies, where few other vegetables will thrive, this may be 
cultivated to great advantage, for it will live there many 
years, and proſper very well, 
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AB-CHICK, a chick newly hatched. 

D DAG, dew hanging upon the graſs. | 
DAIRY, the occupation or art of making va- 

rious kinds of food from milk, particularly butter and 

cheeſe, It alſo ſignifies the place where theſe operations 

are performed. 

The following account of managing a dairy was writ- 
ten by a gentleman who has, for a conſiderable number of 

ears, employed himſelf in that buſineſs, and acquired by 
his induſtry a plentiful fortune. 

He begins with recommending the cultivation of ſaint- 
foin to every perſon concerned in a dairy, as it is obſerved 
to increaſe the milk of cows, both in quantity and quality, 
above any artificial paſture yet known, and therefore he ad- 
viſes the farmer to keep his cows upon it, and form a five 
years dairy. 

« An acre of the worſt land, continues he, will, when 
improved by this graſs, maintain four cows very well from 
the firſt of April ro the end of November, and afford be- 
ſides a ſufficient ſtore of hay, to make the greater part of 
of their ſubſiſtence the four winter months following. You 
muſt buy then about four hundred milch-cows, but take 
care you chuſe them with judgment. I have . your 
largeſt ſort of runts from Wales for leſs than fifty ſhillings 
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a cow, with a good calf by her fide, which I always diſ- 
poſed of as ſoon as I could. You will obſerve, that I make 
too good an uſe of the milk to afford the calf his ſhare of | 


it. I generally keep theſe cows above twelve months, and | through the leaden pipes, without ſpilling anys 
then ſelling them, ſometimes for four pounds a piece, I | ſo far through a wheel, or veſlel like a barrel, 
ſtock myſelf with ſuch that are new-milched, I obſerve . in its circumference. 


room of brick, thirty feet ſquare, and ten feet high, 
which is to be divided, the croſs-way of the ſhed, into two 
partitions, each fifteen feet broad, and thirty feet long; that 
which joins the cow-houſe muſt be paved with tiles, and is 
to ſerve for a dairy ; the other muſt be floored and win- 
dowed, and is to be a lodging-room for the dairy-maids. 
Every ſhed will 1 five maids, that is, to every ten 
cows one dairy-maid ; fewer might ſerve, but it is better 
to exceed, than fall ſhort in this particular. Thus each 
dairy will have two or three maids belonging to it, whoſe 
lodging will be the room adjoining, and whoſe care is to 
extend to the ſhed on both ſides the partition, to the five 
and twenty cows which are the neareſt to their ſtation., 
All along both ſides of the partition, at about a foot above 
the ground, let there be fixed, cloſe to the wall, a ftrong 
pipe of lead, a little leſs than an inch diameter ; both which 
pipes, being ſomewhat raiſed exactly in the middle of the 
ſhed, muſt have a gentle and almoſt an inviſible deſcent from 
that riſing to the dairies, through the wall of which their 
nether ends are to be brought, and there wrought into 
one another, that whatever deſcends through them, into 
either of the dairies, may have iſſue but at one mouth. 
This mouth of the pipes muſt be made very ſmall, and 
neatly fitted into the hollow end of a ſtrong wooden axle- 
tree; which, whilſt it is turning ſwiftly round the mouth 
of the pipe, may by no means {train it by the motion, 
but receive, into its own hollow, the milk which deſcends 
and paſſes 
only much 
The-axle tree, which this 


this rule every year, and the trouble is ſufficiently reward- | veſſel is to turn upon, is bored very full of round holes, 


ed by the advantage it brings me; for beſides the profit I 
make by ſelling dearer than I buy, I avoid the inconveni- 
ence of having any thing to do with bulls, and the conſe- 
quences; ſo that I always preſerve my cows in their full 
milk, and find it no uncommon thing for one of theſe 
milch-cows to be milked twice a day, and afford a gallon 
and a half at a meal. Four hundred of theſe cows will coſt 
a thouſand pounds; and you will find, that coming from 
a poor paſture to a rich, they will proſper and increaſe both 
in milk and ſize. In eight convenient places about your 
hundred acres let there be built eight thatched ſheds; a 
little riſing in the middle to carry off the water; the height 
may be ten feet, and the breadth thirty ; each of theſe ſheds 
ſhould be a hundred and twenty-five feet long, and, under 
the higheſt part, directly in the middle, you muſt raiſe a 
flight partition, lathed and plaiſtered, which ſerves to ſup- 
port. the ridge of the roof, while the two ſides are ſuſtained 
by ſquare wooden poſts, about eight feet high, and placed 
at proper diſtances. 

« Oa either fide of the partition wall let there be fixed 
a kind of a rack, like thoſe in ſtables, which is to run the 
whole length of the ſhed, and muſt be placed as high as 
a cow can teach her fodder from. The ſhed muſt next 
be divided into ſtalls, like thoſe for ſtone-horſes, and each 
ſtall will be above five feet broad ; the length of theſe 
ſtalls muſt be exactly fitted to that of a cow, that a croſs 
bar, being placed at the outward end, may keep the 
beaſt from running backwards : thus every ſhed will hold 
fifty cows, five and twenty on each ſide of the partition: 
to every one of theſe ſheds you muit appoint a man, 
whoſe buſineſs it will be to clear the place, and carry off 
the dung; as alſo to mow the ſaintfoin every day, and 
give it to the cows in the rack before-mentioned : this 
man beginning at one end of his proportion of ground, 
and going gradually on to the other, the firſt place will 
always be fit to mow again by that time he has gone 
through his whole diviſion. Your cows are thus fed at 
diſcretion, with neither too much nor too little ; they are 
not peitered with the ſcorching heats, nor troubled with 
the ſtinging-Ay, which, in open paſtures, often makes 
them wiſk about, and trample dowa more glaſs than they 
cat. At each end of every ſhed you muſt build a flight 
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through which it delivers the milk into the veſſel, as faſt as 
it receives from the pipe. 

The veſſel muſt be capable of containing, at leaſt, 
three times the quantity of milk which is is deſigned to re- 
ceive; and there muſt be ſix wings, or thin pieces of 
wood, glued on edge-ways to the wooden axle-tree, whoſe 
length and breadth muſt be ſo contrived, as to leave a free 
ſpace of fix inches at either end of the axle-tree, and a foot 
between their edges length-ways, and the ſmooth inſide of 
the veſſel; in the moſt convenient part of which muſt be 
contrived a door, to open and ſhut down upon occaſion, as 
cloſely as if there was none. This door will perform its 
work very neatly, if you line the inſide and edges with 
ſome kind of cloth, which is commonly uſed in the preſſing 
of cheeſe. The other ſolid end of the axle-tree mult extend 
itſelf about five feet longer; and the whole length may be 
ſupported by ſquare wooden poſts, and turn in their tops, 
which are to be made hollow, and kept greaſed for that pur- 
poſe. This end of the axle-tree is to be faſtened into a 
wheel, exactly like thoſe which are uſed in many places for 
roaſting of meat. The diameter of his laſt wheel mult be 
within ſix inches of the height of the dairy, and two or 
three large dogs being put into it at a time, will turn itwith 
extraordinary ſwiſtneſs: the dogs are eaſily taught, and 
will at-latt take delight in the exerciſe. I have brought 
up a large buck to the practice of this labour, and it is 
wonderful to fee the force with which he runs round an 
hour or two together, and turns a wheel of ten feet dia- 
meter; but you muſt make your wheel as light as it can 
poſſibly hold together, I have but one thing more to ſay, 
and I finiſh this direction z pretty near that ſide of every 
{tall in your ſhed, to which the maid muſt come to milk 
the cow which belongs to it, let a hole, as ſmall as will 
ſerve the occaſion, be contrived by vour plumber, in the 
uppermoſt part of the leaden pipe, to thut and open with 
a little ſcrew, which ſcrew, for fear of looking it, may be 
faltened by a little iron chain to the body of the pipe. I 
have endeavoured, in the deſcription of all this, to make my 
meaning as plain as pothb'e, and hope the reader will, with 
a little attention, comprehend the whole.” 

The ingenious Mr. Liſle obſerves, that ſo much cleani 
and ſcalding is ne-eſlary, that the dairy fatmets ſpend as muca 
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wood in fire for that purpoſe, during the ſummer, as they 


burn for other es in the winter, 

If the milk veſſels are not kept clean they will be ſour, 
and the cheeſe will be four before it can come, and it will 
eat four and choaky. A cold dairy is a great means of pre- 
ſerving cream from turning ſour. The milk-houſes ſhould 
alſo be large, for otherwiſe the ſteam ariſing from the hot 
milk as brought in from the cows will heat the air of the 
room. 

Care ſhould be taken when cows begin to give off their 
milk. to milk them clean; for if this be neglected the 
will ſoon. grow dry. Cows generally begin to give off 
the height of their milk about the time of the bloſſoming 
of the wheat, and continue ſo till a good aftermath comes 
on, when their milk will increaſe ; but cold and rainy 
-weather in the autumn will ſoon abate their milk again. 
Perhaps the reaſon why the milk of cows abates out 
wheat bloſſoming time is, becauſe about that time the 
graſs of the field blofſoms alſo, and the fluſh of the ſap 
is come to its height and maturity, and then abates, for 
the roots of the graſs at that time begin to harden and 
| ww dry; nor do they take in the juices of the earth ſo 

reely as they did before, and therefore grow drier and 
drier, till the ſeed is hardened, The feed being thus 
brought to maturity, the roots of the graſs for ſome time, 
till the cold of the winter checks them, ftrike freſh ſap 
roots, or buds, preparative to the enſuing ſpring, and 
which will the next year be the ſpring roots and increaſe. 
On theſe new efforts the ſtart of the autumn graſs de- 
pends, till the cold checks it. The graſs is called the 
aftermath, and upon the growth of this the cows milk 
depends. 

It has been obſerved, that the milk of the hill-country 
cows do not yield the fame proportion of cream as that 
of the Vale cows ; owing, in all probability, to the pover- 
ty of the hill-country cows, which are generally poor in caſe. 

Thunder will break the cream, and turn the milk in 
the milk-pans, ſo that no cream can be ſkimmed off for 
butter; nor will the cheeſe-curd hold together, but will 
break aſunder. 

It is commonly ſaid, that a quart of cream will make a 
pound of butter; but this muſt be underitood of cream 
that hath ſtood two or three days to ſettle, for three pints of 
cream juſt ſkimmed from the milk, will, in three days, be 
reduced to nearly a quart, If you bring in the milk and 
ſtrain it immediately into the pans, without letting it firſt 
ſtand to cool, the cream produced by it will be much leſs 
than it would have. been if the milk had been ſuffered to 
ſtand and cool before ſtraining. 

In ſome parts of Devon and Dorſetſhire, they ſet the milk 
over the fire in braſs pans to warm, which es the cream 
riſe, and when a bladder is-formed in the middle, they take 
the pans from the fire, ſkim off the cream, and put it into a 
tub. After this the dairy-maid, by only putting her hand, 
and ſtirring it about in the tub, brings it adagune to but- 
ter, without the help of a churn. The butter made by this 
method is very rich, but the cheeſe made from the ſkim- 
milk very poor. See the article BUTTER, CHEESE. 

The hill-country farms are not ſo well adapted to a 
dairy as thoſe in the Vale; becauſe the foddering ſeaſon in 
the former holds ſo much longer, occaſioned by the rowet- 
graſs falling off a month ſooner, and the {pring-glaſ com- 
ing a month later than in the Vale. Lifle's Huſbandry, 
vol. Il. p. 139- 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of the Midland 
Counties, is copious on the ſubject of the dairy and ſays, 

« The ſize of dairies has of courſe increaſed with that of 
farms. A hundred cows are, nevertheleſs, conſidered as a 
very large dairy : there are few ſo large. Forty or fifty cows 
are conſidered as a dairy above the middle ſize. 

« The ſpecies of cow, here, as in the Upper Vale, is in- 
determinate. Gloceſterſhire, north-country, and a mon- 
grel breed, between the two. Five years ago it was ſaid that 
the north country cows were loſing ground : and that the 
old ſtock were coming again into eſteem. 

« ] remember the obſervation of an experienced dairy- 
woman in 1783 was, that the north-country cows neither 
milk ſo well nor fat ſo well as the true dark-brown Gloceſ- 
terſhire breed. Nevertheleſs, I cannot perceive that they 
have made any progreſs. On the contrary the long-horaed 
breed appear to have increaſed ſince that time. 

« A man whoſe knowledge of the rural affairs of this 
diſtrict, and of the ſeveral breeds of cattle of this quarter of 


the iſland, is extenſive, and whoſe remarks are ſeldom ſu- | 


perficial, ſees this recent increaſe of the northern breed of 
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cows in a point of view which ſeems to have eſcaped the 
obſervation of others. He is of opinion, that it has been 
effected by other circumſtances than the comparative me- 
rits of the two breeds of cows ; which, he thinks, has had 
little or no influence in the change that has been taki 
place. He attributes it tothe advanced price of dairy produce, 
during a ſucceſſion of years lait paſt. The dairy being 
found, in this well foiled dairy country, to pay better than 
breeding ; this of courſe declined : and, as the young ſtock 
diminiſhed, the quantity of vacant paſture encreaſed: con- 
ſequently an increaſe of alien cows became doubly requiſite, 
This increaſe was not to be obtained from the Gloceſter- 
ſhire breed; nor could the ſupply be drawn from the kin- 
dred breeds of the neighbouring diltricts nor perhaps from 
any other ſource than that from which it has been principal. 
ly drawn ; namely the north of Staffordſhire ; where breed- 
ing is the principal object, and where the produce of the 
_ is of much leſs value than it is in the Vales of Gloceſ- 
"= Certain it is, that on farms, whole | 

ertain it is, that on farms, ounds, by ſoil 
ſituation, are wholly adapted to the 4 45 —— 
eſt proportion of north country cows ; while on thoſe 
which have rough or diſtant grounds belonging to them 
adapted to breeding, the Gloceſterſhire cows ſtill hold pol 
ſeſſion; and, by thoſe who have them, are ſtill in the high- 
eſt eſteem, | | 

« Impreſſed with theſe ideas, the ingenious author of 
theſe remarks is of opinion, that ſhould the dairy continue, 
for a length of years in its preſent declining ſtate ; eſpeci- 
ally if breeding ſhould continue to pay ſo well as it has late- 
ly done; the influx of alien cows will be ſtopped ; their 
prices will no _— be a temptation to the dealers, and their 

{tures will be occupied by rearing ſtock : 
not of the north-country, but of the Gloceſterſhire breed. 

« Be this as it may, it is, I believe, a well-known 
that the cheeſe of this diſtrict has been falling off, in point 
of ſuperior excellency, fince about the time of the introduc- 
tion of north-country cows ; and an advocate for the Glo- 
ceſterſhire breed would of courſe argue, that the north- 
country cows are unfriendly to 1 On the contra- 
ry, however, it is aſſerted, by thoſe who are the beſt author. 
ity in this caſe (the cheeſe factors) that there are dairies 
conſiſting wholly of north-country cows, which make 
cheeſe of the firſt quality, While the advocates for the 
breed aſſert, that their milk not only makes cheeſe of a 
good quality, but that it affords a greater proportion of 
curd, than that of the Gloceſterſhire breed. 

« Upon the whole, therefore, we have ſufficient evidence 
I thiak, to conclude, that the ſuperior excellency of the 
Berkeley cheeſe is not, nor ever was, owing to the ſpecies 
of cow. 

« The cow management, here, is ſimilar to that of the 
Upper Vale : except that a ſmaller proportion are bred 
in this Vale: the richer lands having been conſidered, of 
late years at leaft, as too good for breeding. On the 
ſkirts of the hills, and on the colder lands, there are, never- 
theleſs, many breeding farms. The north country fort are 


| bought of the jobbers at Gloceſter. As they fail in their 


milk, they are put to fatting on the dairy farm, or ſold to 
raziers. 

« A defect which has, it ſeems, lately crept into the ma- 
nagement of cows in this Vale is noticeable. I he cows, 
of many dairies, are ſaid to come in too early in the ſpring : 
their milk is ſpent before the autumunal Auth of graſs ſets 
in. The cool months of autumn are not only favoura- 
ble to the manufacture of cheeſe ; but the milk, of that ſca- 
ſon, is thought to yield a greater proportion of curd, than 
that of the ſummer months. I mention this as the obſerva- 
tion of a man who is ſingularly entitled to attention; be- 
ing intimately acquainted with every department of the dai- 
ry management of this country. But may not this deficien- 
cy of autumnal produce be in ſome meaſure owing to the 
nature of the long-horned cows ? which, though they af- 
ford a fluſh of milk preſently after calving, are obſerved, 
(the higher bred ones at leaſt) to loſe it much ſooner than 
thoſe of moſt other breeds. 


In the choice of cows, dairy farmers are guided by dif- 
ferent criterions. 

« The Derbyſhire cow remains the favourtte of the old 
dairiers. They argue, that the grazier id the dairy-man, 
diſtinctly conſidered, require diffrent animals to ſuit their 
reſpective r he dairier's object is milk; the gra- 
zier's beef ; and it is a trite remark, among dairy- men in 
different diſtricts, that a cow which runs to beef is unproſi- 
table to the dairy ; for notwithſtanding the excellency of 
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calying, her natu inclination to fleſhineſs draws off her 
milk : while a cow that is by breed, or natural conſtitution, 
to milk, will ſupply this, at the expence of her carcaſe, 

her paſture be ever ſo plentiful, 

« Theſe lar opimons, however, though they con- 
tain much truth, are not altogether well founded, They 
hinge on a falſe principle, Cows are uſeful, and in a great 

ee neceſſary, in a twofold capacity: as dairy-cows, 
"I's grazing ſtock : the dairy-man and the 1 can- 
not have diſtinct animals : one and the ſame individual muſt 
ſerve both their purpoſes. And a breed of cows, fit for 
the grazier only, is, in a eral light, not leſs eligible, 
than a breed which is fit only for the dairy-man. 

« The Derbyſhire cows are unprofitable as grazing ſtock. 
' They have neither beauty nor utility of form; being loaded 
with offal of every kind. The head thick, the chap and 
neck foul, the bone proportionably large, the hide heavy, 
and the hair long ; even the Dag is not unfrequently ſo 
overgrown, as to almoſt hid in hair; a point of milking 
cows to which dairy- women, of moſt diſtricts, have an ob- 
jection: this, however, only ſerves to ſhew that popular 
criterions are ſeldom to be depended upon. Were the 
fleſh and —_— quality of the Derbyſhire cows equal to 
their quality as dairy cows, the hairineſs of their bags might 
well be diſpenſed with. 

« The Stafford/hirc cows bear a different characteriſtic. 
Taking them together, they are rather adapted to grazing, 
than the dairy; moſt of them being tolerably clean. But, 
in general, they are too gaunt in their carcaſes to be eligi- 
ble, either as dairy or grazing ſtock, 

«« Neverthcleſs, there are individuals of this breed; or 
rather, perhaps, of a breed between this and the Derby- 
ſhire z that may be ſaid to be at once eligible as dairy cows 
and grazing itock. At leaſt, they come nearer my idea of 
what a cow ought to be, than any other breed or variety 
of the long-horned breed, I have yet had an opportunity of 
obſerving. 

« Whether the individuals, now under notice, have or 
have not been produced by a mixture of the Stafford{hire 
and Derbyſhire blood, they are the moſt prevalent on the 
banks of the Trent, which divides the two counties ; it is, 
indeed, the breed which is there found, more particularly 
on the Derbyſhire ſide, from Walton towards Stanton, 
which falls under this deſcription. 

The following are accurate dimenſions of a middle- 
aged cow of this kind ; ſomewhat low in fleſh, and young in 
calf. 

« Height at the withers, four feet two inches and a quar- 
ter. 

« . of the briſket, nineteen inches. 

« Smalleſt girt, ſix feet five inches. 

« Largeſt girt, ſeven feet eight inches and a half. 

« Lentgh — forehead to nache, ſeven feet three in- 
ches. 

64. from ſhoulder-knob to the center of the hip, 
three feet eight inches. 

64. from the center of the hip to the out of the 
nache, twenty-one inches. 5 

« Width at the ſhoulders, twenty inches. 

« — —— at the hips, twenty-two inches. 

* — the nache, thirteen inches. 

Length of the horns, twenty-four inches; their width 
from point to point, three feet four inches, 

« The forend fine, long, and ſtanding low. 

« The head ſmall, and the neck thin, but deep, according 
with the depth of her boſom. 

« The ſhoulders fine, the ribs full, and the loin broad. 

« The thighs remarkably thin below, as if to give room 
to her bag, large, clean, and bladder-like ; with long teats, 
and remarbably large elaſtic milk veins ; furniſhing an am- 
ple ſupply of milk. 

« The legs ſhort, with the bone fine (74 inches girt). 

« The fleſh good, and the hide of a middle thickneſs, 

« The colour a brindled mottle, with a finch back, and 
white legs. 1 

« In temper remarkably cadiſh, 2 a quality of con- 
ſiderable value, in a cow intended for the pail. 

. « The principal diſtinction obſervable between the form 
of what is here ſpoken of as a dairy cow, and that of a cow 
of the modern breed, or what is more generally underſtood 
by a good grazier's cow, is, the former is more roomy and 
better let down in the cheſt ; the latter, better topped ; ful- 
ler on the chine and loin ; and, generally, fuller in the 
thigh. Both of them are clean in the forend and ſhoulder ; 


| her bag, and the plentifulnefs of her milk, preſently afterſthe bone in both is fine; the feſh of both 


and to cat ſtraw in winter. 
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good (but that 
of the modern breed indiſputably better) ;- and their hides 
of a middle thickneſs, | | | 
©* But the moſt material difference, and that which de- 
termines the daity- man in his choice; is, the one loſes her 
milk a few months after calving ; the other, if required; 
will milk the JE round, | 

In the ſummer management of dairy cows, I have 
met with nothing of ſuperior excellence in this diſtrict. 
They are turned to graſs, about May-day ; allowing from 
an acre and half to two acres to a cow : kept generally in 
one and the ſame paſture, until aftergraſs be ready to receive 
them ; and have turneps thrown to them (by thoſe who 
grow turneps) on graſsland, in autumn. 

© In this diſtrict, however, one inſtance of practice oc- 
curred to me which requires to be regiſtered ; namely, 
that of a dairy of fourteen or fifteen cows bein Wer 4 
dried off together, on one day (the middle of 5535 ; 
preſerving two or three, only, in milk, for the family, dur- 
ing the winter months ; keeping theſe at hay ; putting the 
dried cows to ſtraw ; for which purpoſe, only, they were 
dried off in this remarkable manner. 

It is obſervable, however, that this practice can be 
eligible only, when cows come well in together: to effect 
which they are bulled as faſt, that is to ſay as near toge- 
ther, as poſſible. 


« Unnatural as this expedient will no doubt be deemed 
y many, it may, nevertheleſ, in ſome caſes, be eligible : 

| I ſhall ſay farther of it is, that if I had not obſerved it 
in the practice of one of the oldeſt and beſt managers in the 
diſtrict, I ſhould not have regiſtered it. 

« In the winter management of dairy cows, one cir- 
cumſtance may be noticed z that of their being frequently 
kept (in conformity to a modern practice adopted by ſome 
leading men) in lkeds, which have been deſcribed under 
the head buildings, continually throughout winter, from 
the time of their being taken up in autumn, to that of 
their being turned to graſs in the ſpring, generally four 
months, without any exerciſe, | 

Some diſcerning individuals, however, have already 
diſcovered the inconveniences of this practice, eſpecially 
that of their hoofs cracking ; let them looſe in a yard, a 
few hours every day, to moiſten their feet, as well as to 
exerciſe their legs, and clean their coats. 

« In what might be called the natural practice of the 
diſtri, dairy farmers not only rear but fat their own cows. 
One of the largeſt farmers in the diſtri told me that he 
never bought a cow in his life, he rears fifteen, eighteen, 
or twenty calves yearly, and fats his own ſtock ; or, for 
want of room, ſells them to graziers. 

This forms a beautifully ſimple plan of management; 
well adapted to a middle ſoil farm; and eſpecially eligible 
for gentlemen, and others, who are deficient in judgment, 
and unacquainted with markets. The proportion of graſs 
and arable being determined upon, and the quantity of 
ſtock aſcertained, the machine is regulated, and nothing 
but a due attention to the number of heifers, annually rear- 
ed, is wanted to keep it in continual and uniform motion. 
A certain number of dairy cows, with a lot of fatting cat- 
tle, and another of young ſtock to follow them, in ſummer, 
No going to market, but 
with corn, dairy produce, and cullen cows. A plan of 
general management, beautiful in theory ; and, if one ma 
judge from the comfortable independency which the perſon 
above alluded to is poſſeſſed of, through a perſeverance, by 
his father and himſelf, in this courſe of management, it is 
eligible in practice. 

« Warwickſhire, almoſt throughout, comes under the 
deſcription of a dairy county; and, in the diſttict of the 
ſtation, the dairy forms a conſiderable branch of the buſi- 
neſs of almoſt every farm. The outlines of practice are, 
therefore, requiſite to be traced. 

“The ſizes of dairies, here, are feldom large: fifty 
cows form the largeſt in the diſtrict : thirty are conſidered. 
as a large-ſized dairy : twenty a middling ſize. 
In taking a view of the dairy of this diſtrict, it will 
be neceſlary to ſeparate the three principal branches : 

« Calves ; Butter; Cheeſe, 

The male calves, except ſuch as are reared for breed- 
ing, are, almoſt invariably fatted. ; 

« Calves are, here, fatted at the teat; and, in the early 
part of the ſeaſon, are kept to a good age. But cheeſe. 
making once begun, they are butchered as ms geo at 


not more, perhaps, than three or four days old ; nor at 
more, perhaps, than three or four ſhillings price. The 
3 F market, 
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market, the manufacturing towns and the collieries, of 


Staffordſhire, | 0 
« The only citcuniſtance relative to the management of 


fattipg calves, which requires notice, is an expedient uſed 
forn 


by ſome individuals, but not, I believe, in univerſal prac- 
tice ; to make them lie 5 more eſpecially during a 
temporary ſcarcity of milk; which will ſometimes take 

lace. 75 this caſe, balls, made of wheat flour, and a 

fuficient quantity of gin to form it into a paſte, are given 
them; three balls, about the ſize of walnuts, being given 
about a quarter of an hour after each meal. The effect is, 
that inſtead of waſting ' themſelves by inceſſant n 
they lie quiet ; ſleeping a principal part of their time. 
a httle cuſtom, the calves get fond of theſe paſte balls; 
eating them freely out of the hand; a proof of their being 
acceptable to their ſtomachs. As an expedient, they are 
evidently eligible; and may be of ſervice to a reſtleſs calf; 
even when milk is plentiful. This, however, by way of 
intimation. 

& The only idea which I met with reſpecting milk but- 
ter, and which is entitled to a place here, is that of doing 
away the rancidneſs of turnep butter, and the bitterneſs of 
barley ſtraw butter, by a moſt ſimple and very rational 
means. Inſtead of putting the cream, immediately as it is 
ſkimmed off the milk, into the jar or other retaining veſſel, 
it is firſt poured upon hot water, and, N ſtood till 
cool, is ſkimmed off the water; a new idea: but, I will 
venture to repeat, a moſt rational one; though I have not 
myſelf had an opportunity of proving it. 

& In the ſame dairy in which the above expedient is uſed, 
a method of improving the 3 of whey butter is prac- 
tiſed. This improvement is effected by ſcalding each meal 
of cream, as it is taken off the whey ; by hanging it over 
the fire until ſcalding hot ; being careful not to let it boil. 
This too, I regiſter as a ſimple and rational proceſs, and 
not as one whoſe efficacy I have proved by my own expe- 
rience. I regiſter them, however, on an authority which 
I have no reaſon to doubt. 

« Cheeſe is the grand objet of the Midland dairy. 

Very. conſiderable quantities are agg ates particu- 
larly, as has been obſerved, in Warwickſhire, and in this 
neighbourhood, where cheeſe of a very fine quality is not 
unfrequently produced. 
It will, therefore, be proper to take a general view of 
the ſubject ; for, although, after the recital of the practices 
of Gloceſterſhire and Wiltſhire, much important informa- 
tion cannot be expected; yet it is more than probable, ſome 
intereſting circumſtances will ariſe. 

The particulars which, in this caſe, require to be 
noticed, are, ſoil, herbage, managers, ſpecies of cheeſe, 
time of making, quality of milk, colouring, running, 
curd, cheeſe. 

«. Of the ſoils of the beſt dairy parts of this diſtrict, it 
appears a cool ſoil is favourable to cheeſe. 

« Nevertheleſs, I received an idea, here, from a moſt 
experienced and intelligent manager, that a very cold weak 
ſoil is improper for the dairy : that is to ſay, a ſoil may be 
too cool for the purpoſe. The cheeſe it affords, though good 


in quality, is found deficient in quantity. His own farm 


being principally of that deſcription of land, he has, during 
the latter part of his life, made rearing his principal object ; 
conſidering his dairy merely as being ſubordinate to that 
end. 

tc Tt remains to be regiſtered, the circumſtance of cheeſe 
being, not unfrequently, made from new leys ; even of 
the 2 or ſecond year; while they conſiſt chiefly of red 
clover, with, perhaps, a mixture of raygraſs; yet, from 
theſe cultivated graſſes, provided trefoil make no part of 
them, good cheeſe is made. A fact which dairy farmers, 
in ſome diſtricts, would not readily credit. 

« A ſtriking inſtance of the wy of dairymen being in- 
attentive to the. buſineſs of cheeſemaking occurs in this 
diſtrict ; where a dairy farmer declares, that, one year, he 
loſt forty pounds, by the miſmanagement of his dairy- 
woman. This led him to an inveſtigation of the buſineſs, 
himſelf, and this to a ſufficient degree of ſuperintendance, 
to prevent in future a ſimilar loſs, iy 

« The only factor's cheeſe made in this diſtrict, is thin 
cheeſe of new milk. The ſize that of ſingle Gloceſter- 
ſhire, or ſomewhat thicker. 

« The cheeſe vats of this diſtrict are merely hoops of 
aſh, with a boarden bottom. I do not recollect to have 
ſcen one inſtance. of turned vats being in uſe. The dia- 


| 
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2 about fifteen inches. The depth two inches, mote 
or leſs. 

The fillet of this diſtrict is of wood: a long ſhaving 
or ſplint of aſh; an inch or more wide, and an eighth of an 
inch or more thick ; not formed into a hoop, but left open, 
with the ends tapering thin, and overlapping ſeveral inches. 
N of the cheeſe which riſes above the vat being ga- 
thered up and pinched in this fillet, its lower edge is en- 
tered within the vat, and, a broad cheeſe board being put 
upon it, ſinks down with the upper part of the cheeſe into 
the vat. In 1789, tin fillets became prevalent : an admi- 
rable improvement, Some care, however, is requiſite, it 


. 


y | ſeems, to prevent their ruſting. 


« For family cheeſe, more or leſs ſkim milk is uſed ; and 
ſometimes, I underſtand, all ſkim milk. But this not 
being conformable to the prevailing cuſtom of the country, 
the practice is looked upon as ſordid, and waſte becomes 
the neceſſary conſequence, | 

« Leiceſterſhire is, at preſent, celebrated for its cream 
cheeſe, known by the name of Stilton cheeſe. 

„ Cream cheeſe being an article of luxury merely, and 
a ſpecies of produce which cannot become of general uti- 
lity to agriculture, the art of making it does not come 
within the plan of this work ; I therefore proceed to the 
manufacturing of milk cheeſe, agreeably to the practice of 
the _ of the _— . 

« Where the family is large, it is cuſtomary to begin as 
ſoon as the cows afford „ for a 14 4 
nuing to make family cheeſe, until the cows go out to 
graſs. From the beginning of May to the beginning of 
Auguſt, is the time of making what is termed year's 
cheeſe : continuing from that time, to the latter end of 
October, to make what is called the latter weigh; like- 
wiſe for the factor; and from that time, until the cows go 
off their milk, make family cheeſe. 

« It is not ſo cuſtomary, here, as in the other cheeſe 
countries, to ſkim a part of the milk from which factor's 
cheeſe is made; nevertheleſs, in ſome dairies it is prac- 
tiſed ; the proportion ſkimmed, varying in different dairies. 

« In the ordinary practice of the Jiltric, cheeſe is not 
coloured. Nevertheleſs, ſome few individuals uſe colour- 
ing; and find their advantage in doing it. The produce 
of one paſles, at market, for Warwickſhire, that of the 
other for Gloceſterſhire cheeſe ; the factors of courſe will 
give more for the latter than the former. To the conſum- 
ers, therefore, this filthy practice owes its prevalency. 

« In this diſtri, an inſtance is mentioned in which a 
large lump 'of alum being kept in the cowl, during the 
time of coagulation, was believed to be efficacious in pre- 
venting the cheeſe from heaving. 

“Ihe ordinary heat of the milk 85* to 90. The time 
in coagulating, held out as proper, is about an hour; but, 
in practice, I have ſeldom or ever found ſo flow a coagula- 
tion. 

« In a conſiderable dairy, where tolerable cheeſe was 
made, the practice was to bring the curd in about a quar- 
ter of an hour ; but not to break it up in leſs than three 
quarters ; I mention this to ſhew how many different ways 


there are of producing cheeſe of a moderate quality. 


In ſome large dairies,. more particularly, perhaps, un- 
der the practice laſt mentioned, the breaking is done, not 
with a knife or the hand, but with the churn daſh ; an ad- 
mirable thought, ſo far as expedition is thereby promoted. 
But, in a cowl of delicate curd, this coarſe tool would no 
doubt be improper. | 

The gathering is done, in the uſual manner, with the 
hands and the diſh, the whey poured off through a ſieve, 
and the curd rebroken. 

« In the preſent eſtabliſhed practice, the curd is not 
ſcalded ; except in the practice of a few individuals; but 
generally the cheeſe, It is obſervable, however, and to 
me is very intereſting, that the fineſt dairy of cheeſes I ſaw 
in this diſtrict, was not ſcalded, either in the curd, or in 
the cheeſe. 

« Cheeſe, in the preſs, having been vatted hard with 
the hands (or in ſome few inſtances, previouſly ſqueezed 
in the preſs), and having ſtood about an hour, it is taken 
out of the preſs and ſcalded; by immerging it in water, 
heated to about 150?, letting the evening's cheeſes remain 
in the ſcalding liquor all night; and the morning's cheeſes, 


until the water be cold; when they are placed again in the 


preſs, in which having remained a few hours, they are (in 
common practice) taken out ; the cloth finally taken off; 
the 
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heeſlings ſalted; replaced in the preſs ; and, havin 

— — meal (in the whole two meals) are finally 
taken out of the preſs. 2 | 
« On the ſhelves, cheeſes, here, remain only a few days, 

ith no peculiarity of treatment. 
_ On the — year's cheeſe, or firſt weighs is ſeldom 
or ever cleaned. The edges of the latter weigh are ſome- 
times ſcraped 3 and ſometimes only rubbed with a hair- 
cloth ; an admirable utenſil in a cheeſe chamber,” 
Mr. Marſhall; in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, ſays, 
« In the courſe of the ſummer of 1781, I likewiſe paid 
conſiderable attention to the art of making butter : regiſ- 
tering at the time of obſervation, the minutiae of the dif- 
ferent proceſſes, 
« In the production of good butter, much no doubt de- 
pends on ſoil and herbage; and ſomething, perhaps, on the 
ſpecies of cow : much, nevertheleſs, depends upon manage- 

ent. 
we” The different ſtages of the art are, milking the cow, 
—ſetting the mi'k,—preſerving the cream, — churning, — 
making up the butter for preſent uſe, —putting it down for 
future uſe. | ; 
« Cleanlineſs is the baſis of the whole art. A dairy- 
maid ſhould not be ſuffered to fit down under a cow with 
a pail which a fine lady would ſcruple to cool her tea in; 
nor until ſhe has waſhed the teat of the cow and her own 
hands : and for this purpoſe clean water and a cloth ſhould 
always be at hand. 
« A cow ſhould be milked at regular and ftated hours ; 
and, if poſſible, always by the ſame perſon : for cows, in 

neral, will not give down their milk ſo willingly to a 
; pens as to one with whom they are intimate. The 
conſequence is, the richeſt and beſt part of the milk is left 
behind in the udder, and the cow which is not clean-milked 
becomes dry prematurely. 
« Much depends on the cleanneſs of the veſſel, the de- 
gree of heat of the milk when ſet, and its depth in the veſ- 
ſel 


« In ſummer it is difficult to ſet milk to cool : in winter 
no time ſhould be loſt in getting it as ſoon as poſſible into 
the pan or milk-lead. Should it be ſet too hot in ſummer, 
the cream does not riſe ſo ſmooth and rich, nor in ſo large 


warmth : it is apt to come up frothy ; and does not in this 
caſe, prove well in the churn. 

« Judicious dairy-women, therefore, in ſummer, pour 
their new milk firſt into a large earthen jar or other veſſel, 
there letting it remain half an hour ; or until it be nearly 
cool, and the froth be ſunk ; and then putting it into the 
lead or pan, in which cold water has, until that time, 
ſtood. 

« If it be ſet to cool in winter, the cream will not riſe 
ſo thick as when ſet immediately from the teat, or has had 


water to a gallon of milk, or as much as will make it new- 
milk warm : that is, ninety to ninety-five degrees. 


« The depth of the milk ſhould not exceed two inches: 
from one to two is a proper depth. 


rankneſs to a proper 


of the butter. 


pree of acidit 


ep it entirely free from rankneſs. 


of milk. 


| 


a quantity, as when it has been ſet of a due degree of 


a little hot water put into the milk; viz. about a pint of 


If the milk be ſet too 
thick, the cream does not riſe ſo freely ; nor conſequently, 


age. 

« Freſh cream affords a well-flavoured butter ; but 
yields a leſs quantity than ſtale cream ; it being a received 
opinion among dairy-women, that age, and a light degree 
of ſourneſs in the cream, increaſes the quantity, without 
injuring, ſenſibly, the quality of the butter; but that the 
ſmalleſt degree of rancidity in the cream ſpoils the flavour 


In winter, cream oy be eaſily kept free from any de- 
; but, in ſummer, it requires ſome care to 


% A quantity of cream, though ever bo ney tak- | 
en off the milk, will, when put into a veſlel, and ſuffered 
to ſtand ſome time, let fall a greater or ſmaller quantity 


It has been diſcovered that this milk, or dregs of the 
cream, which ſubſides at the bottom of the veſſel, becomes 
rancid much ſooner than the cream itſelf; and that, being 
ſuffered to remain at the bottom of the veſſel, it preſently 
communicates its rancidity to the cream : and further, that 
if it be permitted to mix again with the cream in the churn, 
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& | the butter takes that marbled half-cheeſe-like appearatics 


under which we too frequently ſee it. 

Therefore, a judicious dairy-woman never ſuffers 
theſe * to remain any length of time under the 
cream. She has two means of preventing it; namely, re- 
peatedly ſtirring them together to prevent them froni ſub- 
ſiding too frequently; and, when a proper quantity is 
ſubſided, pouring off the cream into a freſh veſſel, leaving 
the dregs behind. In ſummer, a dairy- woman ſtirs 
her cream: jar every time (generally ſpeaking) ſhe goes 
into the dairy ; and ſhifts it every morning (and in cloſe 
muggy weather every evening) into a frelh, clean, well- 
ſcalded jar, or other veſſel. 
To take off the rankneſs of cream produced from tur- 
neps, the Norfolk dairy- women ſometimes ſcald their 
cream: this however is allowed to leſſen its produQtiveneſs 
of butter ; and I was told by a lady, whoſe attention to her 
dairy entitles her to credit in this caſe, that putting a quart 
of boiling water into each pail of milk before it be ſet, is a 
more effectual and Jeſs waſteful remedy; 

« The principal art in churning lies in keeping the cream 
of a due degree of warmth in the churn ; and in giving it a 
due and regular agitation. Warmth and a rapid motion 
makes it come quick: covIneſs; and a gentle motion, 
brings it lowly, If butter comes too quickly, it is ſoft 
and frothy, and ſoon turns rancid ; nor does it part from 
the butter. milk ſo freely, nor yields ſo large a quantity, as 
when it has been a proper time in churning. If it come 
too lowly, there is labour loſt ; beſides the butter loſing its 
flavour and texture. From one to two hours is a proper 
length of time in churning. 

« If the weather be hot, the churn ought to be chilled 
with cold water before the cream be put into it, and ſhould 
be placed in a cool ſituation : if cold, ſcald the churn with 
boiling water, and endeavour to churn in a warm room. 
If in either caſe theſe be not ſufficient, add hot or cold wa- 
ter to the cream during the time of churning. 

« If the cream be inclined to get frothy in the churn, 
open its mouth for a few minutes, to let in the air, and 
give the froth time to diſſipate z and the butter will gene- 
rally come ſooner than it would have done had the' agita- 
tion been continued: for, while the cream is in a ſtate of 
frothineſs, the butter will not ſeparate. Reverſing the 
motion has ſometimes a good effect. | 
If the butter come in ſmall particles which are flow in 
uniting, ſtrain off part of the butter-milk ; and the butter 
in general will ſooner gather. Reverſing the motion ge- 
nerally gathers the butter quickeſt. 

« When the butter is ſufficiently gathered in the churn, 
which is known by the largeneſs of the lumps, and the 
cleanneſs of the daſhers, it is taken out; kneaded in a 
bowl, or other ſhallow veſſel, to let out the butter- milk; 
ſpread thin over the inſide of the bowl, and clean cold wa- 
ter poured over it ; kneaded, broken, and re-ſpread in the 
water ; the water poured off ; the butter beaten, in large 
lumps or handfuls of three or four pounds, againſt the ſide 
of the bowl; reſpread ; falted; the ſalt worked in; re- 
waſhed ; and re-beaten, until the water come off unſullied ; 
which it will do after two or three waſhings. It is then 


in ſo large a quantity in a given time. If ſet two ſhallow, | broken into pound-lumps; re-beaten againſt the bowl; 
it is difficult to ſeparate the cream from it, | and printed, or otherwiſe made up. 
« The great art here lies in keeping the cream free from | *© But before the dairy woman begins to take the butter 


out of the churn, ſhe firſt ſcalds, and then plunges imme- 
diately into cold water, every veſſel and thing which ſhe is 
about to make uſe of; in order to prevent the butter from 
ſticking to them. In ſummer, when the butter is very ſoft, 
it is ſometimes neceſſary to rub them after ſcalding with 
ſalt, which greatly aſliſts the wood in retaining the 
moiſture. 

« She alſo puts her own hands into the hotteſt water ſhe 
can bear them in; rubs them with falt; and immediately 
plunges them into cold water: this ſhe repeats as often as 
ſhe finds the butter ſtick to them. 

„There is a finiſhing operation, which is ſometimes 
given in the rieighbourhood of the metropolis, and perhaps 
in ſome few provincial diſtricts : in general, however, this 
excellent finiſh is omitted ; either through want of know- 
edge, or want of induſtry, or through policy: for its uſe 
being to give not only firmneſs and a wax-like evenneſs of 
texture to the butter, but to extract from it entirely the 
butter-milk and the water in which it has been waſhed, the 
quantity is thereby leſſened ; for ſo many ounces of milk 
and water extracted, ſo many ounces fewer of butter go to 


market : 
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thet i this however is the beſt proof of its utility; and 
butter cannot ſtrictly be faid to be marketable, until it has 
undergone this operation : which is thus performed. 

3 The bowl or tray being wetted to prevent the butter 
from ticking to it; and a cheeſe-cloth ſtrainer or other 
cloth being waſhed in clean cold water and wrung as dry 
as poſſible z a pound-lump of butter is placed in the bowl 
- with a ſtroke of the hand proportioned to the ſtiffneſs 
of the butter, is beaten with the cloth, (by a kind of dex- 


terity which can only be acquired by practice) and again | 


beaten flat; the dairy-woman, every three or four ſtrokes, 
rolling up either one ſide or the other of the pat, and mov in 
it about in the bowl to prevent its ſticking. As the cl 
fills with moiſture (which it extracts from the butter, and 
imbibes in the manner of a ſpunge) it is wrung and re- 
waſhed in clean cold water. Each pound of butter re- 

uires in cool weather four or five minutes to be beaten 
R but two minutes are at any time of eſſential 
ſervice. 

« In warm weather it is well to beat it two or three 
times over; as the coolneſs of the cloth affiſts in given 
firmneſs to the butter. 

« "The more pure the butter is when put down, and the 
more perfectly it is afterwards kept from a communication 


with the outward air, the longer it will retain a ſtate of 


perfect ſweetneſs. 2-664 ; 

« The purity of butter conſiſts in its being free from 
internal air, moiſture, filth, and a rankneſs of flavour. 

« The preſervation of butter therefore depends princi- 
pally on the paſture and the method of making. If the paſ- 
ture be rank, whether through ſoil, manure, or herbage, 
it is generally injudicious to put down butter from it, But 
if the paſture be ſweet, and the cows be properly milked, 
the milk judiciouſly ſet, the cream carefully kept, and pro- 
perly churned ; -and the butter well worked up, with an 
additional quantity of ſalt, there is little art neceſſary in 
putting it up ſo as to preſerve it ſweet for ſeveral months : 


| « Without the 


D/ A 1 


to à cooling veſſel; and, when perfectly cool;; putting it 
upon the butter, about one and * ** inches cn Hy 
If a wooden bung be put upon this, and a bladder tied over 
the mouth of the jar, butter thus preſerved, from a 

paſture, will remain 3 for almoſt any length 
of time; provided the jars be placed in a dry and cool 


ſituation.” | ' 
when treating of the dairies in the Vale of 


Mrs Marſhall, 
Gloceſterſhire, ſays, 
The management of immediate ſupetintendance of a 
large daity, eſpecially one of which cheeſe is the principal 
object, is not a light concern. It requires much thought, 
and much labour. The whole of the former, and — of 
the latter, neceſſarily falls on the immediate ſuperintendant; 
who, though ſhe may have her aſſiſtants, ſees or ought to 
ſee, herſelf, to every ſtage of the buſineſs ; and perform 
or ought to perform, the more difficult operations, 

This arduous department is generally undertaken by 
the miſtreſs of the dairy ; eſpecially on middle-ſized and 
ſmall farms, In ſome caſes, an experienced dairy maid is 
the oſtenſible manager. | 

« There are three things principally requiſite in the ma- 
nagement of a dairy. | 

« Skill, —induſtry,—cleanlineſs. 

22 the two latter may be uſed in vain; 
and a want of the laſt implies a deficiency in the other 
two. Cleanlineſs may indeed be conſidered as the firſt qua- 
lification of a dairy-woman ; for without it, ſhe cannot 
have a fair claim to either {kill or induſtry. 

« With reſpect to cleanlineſs, the Glc eſterſhire dairy- 
women ſtand unimpeachable. Judging from the dairies [I 
have ſeen, they are much above par, in reality ; though not 
ſo to common appearance. A cheeſe dairy is a manufacto- 
25 a workſhop, and is, in truth, a place of hard work, That 

udied outward neatneſs which is to be ſeen in the ſhow 
dairies of different diſtricts, and may be in character where 
butter is the only object, would be ſuperfluous in a cheeſe 


— . 


dairy. If the room, the utenſils, the dairy-woman, and her 
aſſiſtants be ſufficiently clean to give perfect ſweetneſs to 
the produce, no matter for the colour, or the arrangement. 
The ſcouring wiſp gives an outward fairneſs ; but is fre- 
quently an enemy to real cleanlineſs. The ſcalding bruſh, 


nevertheleſs, the more judiciouſly it is put down, the longer 
it will retain its ſweetneſs. 

« There arg various veſſels uſed for putting down butter. 
When a length of carriage is neceſſary, wooden firkins are 
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the ſafeſt : glazed earthen-ware, however, is preferable 
when it can O made uſe of with ſafety and conveniency : 
for, out of this, the external air may be entirely ſecluded, 

« The figure or ſhape of a butter jar ſhould be that of 
the lower fruſtrum of a cone; namely, wider at the bottom 
than the top: reſembling the ſtanding or upright churn : 
the top of it being made ſufficiently wide to admit of its 
being filled conveniently ; but not wider. 

« This form prevents the butter from riſing in the jar, 
and effectually prevents the air from inſinuating itſelf be- 
tween the jar and the butter; whoſe natural elaſticity preſſes 
it, in this caſe, ſtill cloſer to the ſides of the contain- 
ing veſſel : but, were the form of this reverſed, the ſame 
propenſity of expanſion in the butter would ſeparate it 
from the ſides of the jar, ſo that towards the top, a knife 
might (as it frequently may) be drawn round between them, 
and the air of courſe have free admiſſion. | 

« The method of putting it down is this :—The butter 
having lain in pound-lumps tweaty-four hours, the dairy- 
woman takes two or three of the lumps, joins them toge- 

ther, and kneads them in the manner in which paſte is 
kneaded, This brings out a conſiderable quantity of wa- 
tery brine ; which being poured out of the bowl, the but- 
ter is beaten with a cloth as before; and the jar having 
been previouſly boiled, or otherwiſe ſcalded, and having 
ſtood to be . cool and dry, the butter is thrown into 
it, and kneaded down as cloſe and firm as poſſible, with the 
knuckles and the cloth alternately; being careful not to 
leave any hollow cell or vacuity for the air to lodge in; 
more particularly round the outſides, between the . 
and the jar: A for this purpoſe, ſhe repeatedly draws her 
finger round by the fides of the jar ; prefling the butter 
hard, and thereby uniting ine the jar and butter. 

« It is fortunate when the jar can be filled at one churn- 
ing 3 but when this cannot be done conveniently, the top 
is left level ; and, when the next churning of butter is ad- 
ded, the ſurface is raiſed into inequalities, and the two 
churnings united into one maſs, 

« The jar being filled with butter to within two or 
three inches of the top, it is filled up with brine ; made by 
boiling ſalt and water (in the proportion of a handful to a 


pint) ten minutes or a quarter of an hour ; ſtraining it * 


only, can give the requiſite ſweetneſs : and I have ſeen it 
no where more diligently uſed than in Gloceſterſhire. 

« Cleanlineſs implies induſtry. A Gloceſterſhire dairy- 
woman 4is at hard work from four o'clock in the morning 
until bed time. 

« Her degree of ſkill requires not to be ſpoken of here ; 
as it will better appear in the following detail, than in any 
general obſervations which can be made upon it. 

« The chief peculiarity obſervable in a Gloceſterſhire 
dairy-room, provincially dairy-houſe, is that of its generally 
having an outer door, opening into a ſmall yard or garden 
place; while the dairy of moſt other diſtricls is cooped up 
in a corner, with only a ſmall window for the admiſſion of 
air and light; every thing being dragged, in and out, 
through a number of inner doors, or perhaps rooms or paſ- 
ſages, But an outer door gives a freer and a more gene- 
Y air; anda much better and a more commodious light; 
beſides rendering the buſineſs of cleanlineſs more eaſy, In 
the dairy-yard there is, or ought to be, a well; with pro- 
per benches and other conveniences, for waſhing and dry- 
ing utenſils. 

« The room, too, is large and commodious : 15 feet by 
18 may be conſidered as a middle-ſized dairy. The cheeſe- 
making and churning are done in the dairy-houſe : fo that 
the entire buſineſs is collected into as narrow a compals as 
may be : a circumſtance of ſome importance, in a large dai- 
7 3 and, in a ſmall one, the advantages are proportional. 

he floor is generally laid with ſtone. The ſhelves are 
moſtly of elm, or aſh. 

« With reſpe to aſpect, the outer door, when well plac- 
ed, opens near the north - eaſt or the north-weſt corner: the 
window on the north fide ; the inner door, on the ſouth- 
ſide, opening into the kitchen. | 

« A dairy-room on this plan is, perhaps, as commodious 
as art can render it. | 

« A detail of the furniture of a dairy may appear unin- 
tereſting ; and, by ſome readers, be thought unneceſſary. 
It would be difficult, however, to give a minute account of 
the method of carrying on the manufacture, without deſ- 
cribing the tools in uſe: a deſcription of them is little more 


than a definition of technical terms. Perſpicuity requires " 
3 


«A milking pail is in ſhape nearly that öf a buſhel, | 
but formed of Haves and hoops ; with one handle ftave riſ- 
ing three or four inches above the rim. (The Yorkſhire 
ſkceel with one handle.) The diameter about fifteen inches; 
the depth about ten inches. Staves oak; hoops (broad and 

[+ aſh. 8 | 
. * milk cooler, provincially cheeſe cowl, is a large 
ſtrong wooden veſſel, proportioned in fize to the number 
of cows. From — inches, to two feet deep; and 
from two to three feet diameter. Two oppoſite ſtaves riſe 
above the teſt 3 the head of each having a hole in it, large 
enough to admit a pole ; for the purpoſe of moving it, or 
carrying it on men's ſhoulders ; - anſwering the purpoſe, 
occaſionally, of what in ſome diſtricts is called a bearing 
tub ; in others a cowl. | 
« The ſtrainer, or milk ſieve, is made twelve or four- 
teen inches diameter: five or ſix inches deep: ſome with 
hair bottoms : others have cloth bottoms ; which are ta- 
ken out every day to waſh, A frond or leaf of fern is fre- 
quently placed at the bottom of the ſieve to prevent the 
milk from flying over. 

« Sjeve holder; provincially cheeſe ladder. This is 
laid acroſs the cooler to place the milk ſieve or ſtrainer up- 
on. It has here a valuable ſingularity of conſtruction : at 
one end are two croſs bars about three inches apart. This 
vacancy admitting one ear or handle of the cooler, the 
ladder is kept ſecurely in its place. The wood, aſh. 

« Lading diſh. _ The uſual ſhape, but large; near a foot 
diameter. 
&« Pail bruſhes. Common hard bruſhes ; furniſhed 
with briſtles at the end, to clean out the angles of the vei- 
ſels more effectually. Utenſils, or rather tools, which no 
dairy ought to be without, Yet in many diſtricts of the 
Kingdom their uſes are unknown. 
« Pail-ſtake. A fimple contrivance, or rather a thought, 
which one would imagine, no perſon, having dairy utenſils 
to dry, could miſs ; yet it appears to have been hit upon 
in this country only. In other diſtricts I ſee milking pailz, 
&c. placed upon benches, or upon walls, to dry; where 
they are liable to be blown down by the wind, or thrown 
down and burſt by other means. Here, a bough, furniſh- 
ed with many branchlets, is fixed with its but-erd in the 
ground, in the dairy yard. The branchlets being lopped, 
of a due length, each ſtump becomes a peg to hang a pail 
upon or other utenſil, | 
« Skeels, are broad ſhallow veſſels ; principally for the 
purpoſe of ſetting milk in, to ſtand for cream : made in the 
tub manner, with ſtaves and hoops, and two ſtave handles: 
of various ſizes, from eighteen inches to two feet and a 
half diameter; and from five to ſeven inches deep. Staves 
oak ; hoops (broad and cloſe) aſh, 
« Skimming dithes are of wood, very thin. But chiefly 
of tin. About eight inches diameter ; and five eighths of an 
inch deep: 
«© Cream lice, is a wooden knife, ſomewhat in the 
ſhape of a table knife. Length, twelve or fourteen inches. 
« Upright and barrel churns are in uſe. The barrel 
churn with one fixt and one looſe handle. No way excel- 
lent in their conſtruction. Butter is here a A Fu ob- 
jet. The Yorkſhire churn is preferable : but this might be 
expected: there butter is the primary object of the dairy. 
« Butter board, and trowel, is a broad board and a wooden 
ſpatula, uſed in printing the butter; 
N Cheeks knife, is a wooden handle, four or five inches 
long, furniſhed with two, or thtee iron blades, twelve inches 
long, and one inch broad, at the Kandle, down to about 
three quarters of an inch at the point; with two blunt 
edges, rounded at the point like an ivory paper-knife. The 
diſtance between the blades, which are very thin, and 
ranged with their flat ſides toward each other, about an 
inch, | 
« Cheeſe vats, are from fifteen to fifteen and a half 
inches diameter; and from one and a half inch to two inches 
deep. The wood invariably elm, Some with, but many 
without holes. 
« Checſe cloths we made of thin guaze- like linen cloth. 
The ſize varies in different dairies. 
A be conſtruction of cheeſe- preſſes are varlous. Some- 
times ſingle ; but, in large dairies, generally double. The 
reſſure is moſtly given by a dead weight, raiſed by a rol- 
ke and falling Ar on the cheeſe. In the Up- 
per Vale, they are chiefly of ſtone. The dimenſions of one 
of a ſuperior weight are twenty=two inches ſquare, by two 


* 


feet two inches long; containing 12, 584 cubicat inches of 
freeſtone; weighing (on the ſuppoſition, that its ſpecific 
gravity is an ounce and a half to an inch) ſomewhat more 
than . a is , 
But, by an accurate experiment, I found, that a cubi⸗ 
cal inch of ſimilar ſtone (Feeftone of the — cliffs) 
weighs only 500 grains. Therefore, calculating the pound 
averdupois at 7000 grains troy, the ſtone under notice 
weighs eight hundred weight. | 
The dimenſions of other three (all of the fame ſiae and 


in the ſame dairy) are twenty inches wide, by fourteen deep; 
_— „ m long 3 containing 7, 840 cubical 
inches of Cotſwold freeſtone; conſequently, wei 
than five hundred weight each. : 10 85 e 
« "Theſe are the old conſtruction 3 which is very ſimple. 
In the center is fixt a wooden ſkrew; riſing three or four 
feet perpendicularly above the ſtone paſſing through a hole 
in a croſs beam; reſting on the cheeks of the preſs. Above 
this croſs- piece is worked a looſe nut, made out of a piece 
of wood, eighteen inches to two feet longy and of a diameter 
proportioned to the ſize of the worm. Each end is redu- 
ced to the ſize of a handle; and with this two-handled nut 
the ſtone is raiſed and lowered, The perpendicularity of 
the ſkrew keeps the baſe of the ſtone horizontal ; and to 
keep it more ſteady in its place, it is notched at each end 
about an inch deep, to admit the cheeks, or flips nailed on 
the inner ſides of them, for that purpoſe. 

« 'The hours of milking are here early: about five in 
the morning, and four in the evening ; in order to give due 
time for finiſhing the requilite buſineſs of the dairy, before 
bed-time. 

« Where a large dairy of cows are kept; the whole fa= 
mily (excepting thoſe who have the care of the teams) muſ- 
ter to milking. An in- door ſervant, by the name of a milk- 
ing man, is generally kept, in the larger dairics, for the purs 
poſe of milking, churning, and otherwiſe affiſting in the bu- 
ſineſs of the dairy : he has the care of the cows and the 
cow=grounds ; and is conſidered as a principal ſervant. 

« When the cow-ground lies near the houſe, the cows 
ate generally brought into the yard, or other ſmall incloſure ; 
if the paſture lie at a diſtance, the pails are always carried 
to the cows. Alſo if the ground be very wet, and poach 
with the cows travelling over it, judicious dairy- men have 
the pails carried to them. In more than one inſtance, I 
have ſeen a horſe and barrel- cart employed; to take the milk 
from a diſtant meadow or cow-ground to the dairy-houſe. 

« The practice is to milk tn cows unfettered ; and to 
uſe ſquare · topped, four-legged {tools ; reſting one edge of 
the bottom of the large pail, here in uſe, againſt two legs 
of the ſtool. Hence the conveniency of its form. 

In the Upper. Vale, milk butter forms a conſiderable 
object of the dairy ;z not only in the ſpring; while calves 
are rearing, before cheeſe-making commences, but during 
ſummer : owing to the ſpecies of cheeſe, which is univer- 
ſally made here; and which; is; I believe; peculiar to the 
Vale of Gloceſter. It is called two- meal cheeſe. The 
evening's meal is ſet for cream ; and, being ſkimmed in 
the morning, is added to the morning's meal, neat from the 
COW. | | 

The method of making butter in this diſtri, there- 
fore, merits a defcription in detail; eſpecially as Gloceſter 
butter, which is diſtributed, by huckſters, to diſtant parts 
of the country, bears a ſuperior character. The ſtages of 
of the art are, ſetting the milk, —preſerving the cream 
churning, —making up the butter. 

« Setting the milk, I have ſeen done in different ways : 
every diſtri exhibits good and bad management, in almoſt 
every department of rural affairs. The beſt method of 
ſetting milk in tbis country, which I have ſeen, and which 
may; I believe, be called the beſt practice of the diſtrict, is 
this : | 

« The milk having remained in the cooler; a time pro- 
portioned to the heat of the weather, fo as to lower it to 
about 80 of Farenheit's thermometer, it is parcelled out 
in ſkcels, or, if theſe are not ſufficiently numerous to re- 
ceive it; in any other dairy veſlel ; leaving, perhaps, a part 
of it in the cooler; dividing it in ſuch a manner, as to leave 
it about an inch deep, in each veſſel : the dairy-woman 
meaſuring the depth, by the joint of her finger; and care- 
fully placing the veſſel level, ſo that one fide be not left 
deeper than the other. The prevailing rule is to ſet it as 
hallow as it can be conveniently ſkimmed ; under a con- 


viction, that one ſide be not left deeper than the other; 
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and that the ſhallower it is ſet; the more cream will riſe, from 
a given quantity of milk. An inch and a half is the ordinary 
depth; but, in the practice I am more particularly regiſter- 
ing the dairy-woman has dexterity o finger ſufficient to 


ſkim it at an inch deep. This, however, could not be done | 


without the aſſiſtance of a tin ſkimming-diſh, which being 
thinner, gathers up the cream cleaner than a wooden one, 
but requires a more ny hand to guide it. t 

„ Earthern jars are the common receptacles of cream. 
In theſe it is ffirred ſeveral times a day, with the cream 
flice ; but ſeems to be ſhifted leſs frequently here than in 
ſome other dairy countries. Cream hete has a peculiar 
propenſity to become curdy ; loſing its liquid ſtate ; re- 
quiring me ſtrength of hand to ſtir it; ariſing probably, 
from its ſuperior richneſs. 

« In autumn, when butter generally becomes pale and 
tallow-like, the cream is not unfrequently coloured before 
it be put into the churn, The material of colouring is the 
ſame as that uſed in the colouring of cheeſe ; which will be 
ſpoken of in that article, The method of uſing it, however, 
is ſomewhat different. 

In the practice, which I more particularly attended to, 
the buſineſs of churning is conducted in this manner : if 
the weather be hot, the churn is previouſly cooled with 


cold water; and, if wanted, cold water is likewiſe put into | g 


the churn among the cream. On the contrary, if the wea- 

ther be cold, the churn is warmed with ſcalding water ; 

and, if wanted, hot water is put into the churn ; which, per- 

haps, in ſevere weather, is placed near the fire, during the 
ration, 

« The cream of the Vale is very liable to riſe in the 
churn ; owing, probably, it its peculiar richneſs. Under 
this circumſtance, part of it is taken out ; and, when that 
which is left in the churn is gone down again, the part ta- 


ken out is re- added. 
« The mouth of the churn is ſecured with butter, preſſed 


1 into the joints. This is thought to be leſs trou- 


leſome than a cloth. 

« The breaking is here carefully attended to. It is 
conſidered as very injurious to heat the butter in the 
churn. 

« In making up butter, the firſt buſineſs is to prepare the 
ſeveral utenſils employed in the operation. Here they con- 


ſiſt of the butter ſkeel, the butter board, the print, and trow- | 


ell. The prepararion required is to prevent the butter 
from hanging to the wood. It is here done with ſcalding 
water and ſalt, bruſhed into the wood while moiſt and hot, 
with a ſoft thick-ſet bruſh : either putting the ſalt upon 
the bruſh, or duſting it over the utenſil ; which, being ſalt- 
ed, is immediately plunged into cold water. The dairy- 
woman's hands are prepared in a ſimilar manner. 

« Þ will give the minutiz of this operation as perform- 
ed by a moſt excellent dairy-woman, whoſe butter ſeldom 
fails of being of the firſt quality. They differ from thoſe 
which I have already given; and are, probably, the beſt 
which I may have an opportunity of obſerving ; and pro- 
bably the laſt upon which I may beſtow the tediouſneſs of 
— | 

« The butter being taken out of the churn, and placed 
in the ſkeel, with a quantity of cold clear water, the dairy- 
woman breaks off a lump, (ſomewhat more than a 4 
and, with one hand, kneads it in the water, with the fingers 
ſpread widely abroad; cloſing them at intervals; thereby 
breaking the butter moſt effectually; conſequently, giving 
the contained milk an opportunity of efcaping. Every 
time the fingers are cloſed, the lump is rolled on the bot- 
tom of the ſkeel ; the hand ſhifted, taking the lump the 
contrary way, and worked as before, This being feve- 
ral times repeated, the firſt roll is placed upon the butter 
board, and a freſh lump broken off. 3 

« The whole being gone over in this manner, the milky 
water is poured out (into the tub of butter-milk), the ſkee 
waſhed, and ſomewhat more than half the butter ſpread 
thinly and evenly, but roughly, over the bottom of it. Salt 
is then duſted _ this rough ſurface ; the remaining 
lumps of butter ſpread over the falt ; and over the whole 
another portion of ſalt is ſtrewed. 

The dairy-woman now rolls the whole into one lump ; 
which ſhe immediately breaks down with the palm of her 
hand; the fingers 3 as before; forcing the butter 
from her; cloſing the fingers e fox every ſtroke; there - 
by leaving it at the bottom of the ſkeel exceedingly rough. 

Over this rugged ſurface freſh water is poured ; the 
7 2 ö 


butter rolled up again into one large lump; again broke 
Fein in the manner laſt-deſcribed and : 1 
to one large roll. This is at length broken into pound 
lumps; and kneaded in the water, as in the firſt inſtance. 
“The butter is ſpread a ſecond time upon the butter board 
(over which water is always thrown before the lumps be 
placed upon it), and the ſkeel being emptied of the briney 
hay =. = 8 . you ua: (with one hand) 
on t ttom of it, dry; t in ſhort rolls, agai 
ſide of the ſkeel. n — 
The butter ſcales are then taken out of the ſalt water, 
which was poured out of the ſkeel, and in which they have 
been immerſed during the laſt operation, and evenly balan- 
ced with butter; the lumps divided ; and weighed in half. 
pound pieces; which are again returned into the ſkeel ; or 
for want of room, are placed upon the board, : 
* This being effected, the lumps are prepared for print. 
ing ; by kneading them, dry, at the bottom of the ſkeel ; 
and moulding each into a conical form, with the palm of 
the hand; and with the fingers joined, and ſet at right an- 
glc to the palm. The point of the cone-like lump thus 
ormed, being placed in the center of the print, the baſe is 
preſſed down, until the ſurface of the print be covered. What 
preſſes over, at-the edges, is collected, (by running the fin- 
ger round the print,) and put upon the intended bottom of 
the pat. The ſides are finally ſmoothed with the trowel ; 
the pat with the print ſet upon the butter board; and the 
print taken off: leaving the pat about four inches diame- 
ter, and about one and a half inch thick, | 
« If the print does not looſe freely, the hand is placed 
carefully and firmly, againſt the fide of the pat; thereby 
aining a degree of purchaſe to pull againſt. If the butter 
pe found to adhere in any degree to the wood, the print is 
ſcalded, ſalted and bruſhed, until it looſen freely; without 
the indelicacy of blowing in the manner practiſed in moſt 
places · The pats remain ſome length of time, generally 
one night, upon the board to ſtiffen ; and, in the morning, 
are placed in cold water, previous to their being put into 


the baſkets, in which they are carried to market. 


4 The dairy-rooms of North Wiltſhire are ſpacious and 
commodious. Set round with preſſes and whey leads: no 
ſhelves : the area being left free for the cowls, Churns, &c. 
Thefloors of ſtone. | 

« One for forty cows, meaſured 20 by 16. One for a 
3 30 by 403 beſides a back lean- to for whey leads, 

Co 

« Whey leads here, have a peculiarity which is notice- 
able. Inſtead of a pin or plug being made uſe of to ſtop the 
outlet pipe in the bottom of the lead, the pipe is furniſhed 
with a common turn-cock ; and in ſome caſes, I was told, 
the pipes are continued from the leads to the ciſtern or ge- 
neral reſervoir ; thereby ſaving the labour of carrying out 
the whey in pails. But quere, may not the whey in this 
caſe corrode the pipes and be injurious to the hogs ? 

« Cleanlineſs is ſeen in every dairy : a degree of neatnefs 
is obſervable in ſome. Every thing is conducted in a ſu- 
perior ſtyle. There are men of independency and ſpirit 
who ſet the example. Mr. Iles* dairy-room and cheeſe- 
lofts form an exhibition worth going ſome miles to ſee. 

« The North Wiltſhire dairy-rooms, in general, have 
outer doors, frequently opening under a penthouſe or open 
lean-to ſhed : a good conveniency, affording ſhade and 
ſhelter, and giving a degree of coolneſs to the dairy- room. 
In one inſtance, I obſerved two doors : a common cloſe- 
boarded door on the inſide ; and an open-paled gate-like 
door on the outſide : giving a free admiſſion of air, in cloſe 
warm weather ; and, at the ſame time, being a guard againſt 
dogs and poultry. A conveniency, which would be an 
improvement to any dairy-room in the ſummer ſeaſon. 

« The utenſils are ſimilar to thoſe of Gloceſterſhire. 
The weight of the preſs is a box filled with ſand or gravel. 
The dimenſions of one, filled with ſand, was 18 inches 
ſquare, by two feet two inches long, on the inſide (meaſur- 
ing the depth of ſand only). A cubical inch of the ſand, 
when dry, weighs 368 grains ; conſequently, the whole 
weight of ſand is not quite four hundred weight. 

&« The broad vats the ſame dimenſion as thoſe of Gloceſ- 
terſhire : namely, 1 55 diameter. The loaf vats 10 to 12 
inches diameter, by four to ſix inches deep. The vats are 
moſtly without holes in their bottoms, that they may re- 
tain the brine the longer. g 

« It is obſervable, that the pail of the Avon quarter is 
the large one - handled pail of Gloceſterſhire; while, about 
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S:xindon, the common pail of the ſouthern counties (iron 
hooped; with an iron bow), is univerſally in uſe 3 carried on 
yokes,.in the London manner. #557704 
« The cowl is proportioned to the ſize of the dairy. 1 
meaſured one near four feet diameter: this is ſome- 
times too ſmall to contain the milk of the dairy, In this 
caſe,” two cowls are uſed ; and, when part of the whey is 
laded off, the two parcels of curd are mixt and broken to- 


er. 8 | 

« The hours of milking ate very early. In the morn- 
ing, the cows are generally in the yards by four o'clock ; 
in the afternoon, by three, In ſome dairies, and in the 
middle of ſummer, cows are in the yard, and the whole 
family up, by three in the morhing : thus dividing the two 
meals equally, i | 

« The number of milkers are proportioned to the num- 
ber of cows ; ten cows to a milker is the general allow- 
ance. In large dairies, the principal part of the milkers are 
labourers, or their wives, or daughters. 

« The cows are milked promiſcuouſly, and only once 
over at a meal; not ſtroked or drawn a ſecond time, as 
they are in many diſtricts : a practice which I have not ob- 
ſerved either in Gloceſterſhire or Wiltſhire. 

„ Whey-butter. It is the invariable practice in the di- 
ſtrict of the Vale of Gloceſter to ſet whey for cream. The 
lower claſs of people eat ſcarcely any other than whey but- 
ter. With proper cleanlineſs and management it may 
be made perfectly palatable, and in every reſpeCt preferable 
(while quite freſh) to ſome lean-ſoiled diſtricts. The whey 
is, here, generally ſet in one large tub; not parcelled out, 
thin, like milk. The management of whey-butter is ſi- 
milar to that of milk-butter. The price about two thirds 
of that of milk- butter in the ſame market.“ 

DAISY, the greater, or wa by ſome called maudlin- 
wort, is the name of a perennial weed common in paſtures, 
The leaves are jagged, and embrace the ſtalk. The flow- 
ers are large nd radiated. The ray is white, and the diſk 
yellow: the ſeeds have no down. 

DALLOP, a tuft, or clump. 

DAM, a mole, or bank to confine water. | 

DAMSON, a ſmall black plum, brought originally from 
Damaſcus ; whence the name. 

DANDELION, the name of a very troubleſome and 
well-known weed in the meadows ; and which will fpread 
greatly, if the flowers are ſuffered to perfect their ſeeds, 
which are light, downy, and of courſe eaſily blown about 
by the wind. | 

DANEWORK, a name given in ſome counties to that 
ſpecies of elder, generally called dwarf-elder, or wall-wort. 

DANK, damp, humid, moiſt, wet. 

DAPPLE, marked with various colours, 

DARNEL. See CockLE. 

Annual DARNEL-GRASS, called white darne! by 

Gerrard, and, in the ſouthern counties, crap. This plant 
is ſo much like the red darnel-grals, that it has been 
greatly cultivated under the name of ray-graſs, or vulgarly 
rye-graſs z but the ſpike is much longer and paler, and has 
beards, which the ray-graſs is entirely without, It is like- 
wiſe annual; whereas the ray-graſs has an abiding root. 
Its ſeeds ripen with the corn. 

DAY-BREAK, the dawn, the firſt appearance of light. 

DAY-WORK, work impoſed by the day. Day la- 
bour. | | 

DEARTH, ſcarcity ; a time when food is dear. 

DECEMBER, the laſt month of the year. 

The earth is now commonly locked up under its frozen 
coat, ſo that the huſbandman has leiſure to fit and ſpend 
what ſtore he has before-hand provided. 

Now is the time to houſe old cattle, to fell all ſorts of 
timber, and other trees for building, or utenſils, to cut 
coppices, &c. 

Let horſes blood, 
ant-hills, | ; 

Plough up your land that-you deſign for beans, provided 
it be not frozen too hard; drain corn-fields where the wa- 
ter ſtagnates and overflow, or water your meadows. 

Put your ſheep and ſwine to the peaſe-rick, and fatten 
them for the market. Cut hedges, and lop trees. Morti- 
mer Huſbandry, vol. II. p. 448. ; 

*  DECIDUOUS, falling, not perennial ; an epithet ap. 

plied to ſuch trees and ſhrubs as ſhed their leaves in the 
autumn. Thus the oak, the elm, the beech, &c. are call- 
ed deciduous trees. 


| 
fatten ſwine, and kill them, Ne 


DECLIVITY, inclination or declivity, reckoned down- | 


tough and black. This, together with their bei 


ee Plate VII. fig. 1. | 


DIA 


DEFECATTION, the ad of purifying any liquor;fror 
its Joes che eee eee 

DELVING, digging, or the at of turning up the Garth 
with a Ipade. | WEE IR) 

: DEMAIN, 'or DrMrsxk, the Tand which .a man holds 
originilly of himſelf. It is alſo ſometimes uſed as a dil. 
tinction between thoſe lands which the lord of the manor 
hath in his own hands, or in the hahds of his le ee, and 
ſuch other lands appertaining to the Taid manor as belong 
to free or copyholdetrs. | . 

DENSHI ING. See the article BURN-BAKING, 
DEVIL in 2 buſh, or fennel-flower, a very troubleſome 
weed among the corn, eſpecially in Italy, France, and Ger- 
many, where it abounds much more than in this country. 
It riſes with ſlender ſtalks, near a foot high, which ſome- 
times branch out at the bottom, and ſometimes ate ſingle. 
1 4 with a very few fine cut leaves, ſomewhat ike 
oſe of dill. Its flower is generally blue, and its ſeeds are 
| being nearly 
of the ſame ſize as the grains of wheat, renders it difficult, 
to ſeparate them from the corn, when the plant has been 
cut and houſed with it; they blacken the meal, and debaic 
its value. The plant is annual, and therefore may be ex- 
tirpated by rooting it out before it can ſeed, which is com- 
ny in Auguſt. | 
DEVIE'S-BIT, the name of a weed often found among 
the corn, but more frequently in meadows. It has a ſtrong, 
thick, fibrous, perennial root, which runs deep into the 
ground, and ſends out ſeveral branching ſtalks, which riſe 
near three feet high. The lower leaves are ſometimes al- 
moſt entire, and at others they are cut into many ſegments 
almoſt to the mid-rib : they are ſeven or eight inches lon 5 
and from three or four broad in the middle, hairy, and fit 
cloſe to the root. The ſtalks are covered with iff prickly 
hairs, and garniſhed with ſmaller leaves at each joint. "The 
flowers, are of a pale purple colour, and have a flint odour, 
appear in June upon naked foot-ſtalks at the end of the 
branches, which decay to the root every autumn. 
DEVIUS-GUTS, the ſame with the leſſer bind-weed; 
See the article Bind-WeEED. | 
DEVONSHIRING, See the article BUR xN-BaKiNnG. 
DEW, the moiſture perceived on the ground, and ori 
the leaves of plants, blades of graſs, &c. in the morning, 
Thoſe who have made no other refleftions on dew than 
ſuch as preſent themſelves naturally, think that all the 
moiſture one finds in the morning on plants and upon the 
ground, comes in reality from above; but when the af- 
air is examined with more attention, one ſees that at leaſt 
a great part of the dew ariſes from the earth itſelf, and the 
plants, and keeps hanging to their ſurface. Mr, Gerſten, 
who hath made a diſſertation on this ſubject in particular, 
hath even thought that there fell tio dew from above ori 
the ground, and that all which we ſee under the form of 
dew aroſe from the earth or plants, on which it keeps 
hanging in pearls, till the heat of the day hath diſperſed it. 
For the nature and properties of dew, with regard to 
vegetation, /ee the article ATMOSPHERE. | 
EWLAP, the fleſh that hangs down from the throat 
of oxen. ' 2 2 f 
DIABETES, a morbid copiouſneſs of urine, or the 
making water in too great quantities. This diſorder is 
very common in horſes, and often terminates in death. 
Horſes ſubject to a diabetes, or profuſe ſtaling, if old, or 
of a weak conſtitution, ate ſeldom cured ; they ſoon loſe 
their fleſh and appetite, grow feeble, their coat ſtaring, an 
they die rotten. Of a young horſe there are more hopes; 
but he muſt not be indulged with too much water or moi 
food. At the ſame time give him the following drink: 


Take jeſuit's bark, four ounces; biſtort and tormen- 
til root, of each two ounces : boil them in two 
gallons of lime-water to the conſumption of half; 
and give a pint three times a day. 


Let the horſe dtink two or three quarts a day of lime- 
water; and if theſe medicines ſhould not ſucceed, give 4 
quart of ſtrong alum poſſet, three or four times a day. 

This method is proper alſo for a horſe who tales blood; 
or the following balls may be given for that purpoſe, if the 
bleeding is profuſe : 


Take bole ammoniac one ounce, Japan earth half an 
ounce, roach alum two drams, elixir of vitriol one 
dram; make them into a ball with conſerve of 


wards ; gradual deſcent. 


roles, and give it every fix hours. | 
As 


Dot? 


As this diſorder generally proceeds from too violent ex- 
krciſe over-ſtraining, &c. repeated bleedings in ſmall 
quantities are abſolutely neceffary, till the mouths of the 
veſſels cloſe up. Bartlett: Farriery, p. 165. 

DIAPHRAGM, midriff, or ſkirt, as ſome call it, in a 
horſe or bullock, is a muſcular ſubſtance that divides the 
upper cavity or cheſt 'from the lower belly. 2 

IBBLE, a ſetting ſtick, or inſtrument to make holes 
in the ground for ſetting plants, &c. Sre RoLLER for 
D1sBLiNG RoLLER: | 

DIG, a mattock. See MArrock. 2 

, DIGGING, the act of turning up the earth with a 

e. 

Were labour conſiderably cheaper in England than it is 
at preſent, and a ſufficient number of hands could be found, 
it would doubtleſs be the beſt way to dig by hand all the 
ground deſtined for potatoes, carrots, lucern, &c. many 
advantages would accrue from this method of tillage z the 
earth would be looſened to a greater depth, and much bet- 
ter pulveriſed; nor would the weeds and graſs be fo apt to 
grow as in ploughed lands, 

DIGITATED, branched out into diviſions like fingers. 

DIKE, a ditch: It alſo ſignifies a dam or mound to 
hinder inundations. | g 
DILLS, a ſpecies of large vetch, the Yorkſhire fitches. 
dre Beans. 

8 DINGLE, a ſmall clough or valley between two ſteep 

ills... 

. DITCH, a trench cut in the ground, uſually round the 
fences bf a field; 

The ws of ditches affords an excellent manure, as it 
conſiſts of the putrid particles of animals and vegetables, 
mixed with the fineſt and richeſt mould; and therefore 
is of t Improvement to any ſoil, particularly the 
light and dry. But this mud ſhould be expoſed to the 
air for ſome time; that the ſeeds of the weeds generally 
contained in it may have time to vegetate or putrefy, be- 
fore it be laid on the land. 

Ditches on hill ſides ſhould be made to face up-hill, 
eſpecially where the ſubſoil is ſpringy : for if the ſprings 
work through under the bank, they ſoon undermine and 
let down the face, together with the layer into the ditch. 
The outſide of the ditch is of much leſs conſequence. 
The ditches, in every part of the Vale of Gloceſterſhire, 
are ſhamefully negle ed. A Vale diſtrict, without deep, 
clean ditches, reflects diſgrace on the owners, as well as 
the occupiers of the lands. In a diſtrict, that, by natural 


ſituation, is too cold and moiſt; every poſſible means ought 


to be uſed to free it from ſurface water; which, if it ſtand 
dnly an hour upon the ſoil, or in immediate contact with it, 
adds more or leſs to its natural coldneſs. Marſhall's Ru- 
ral Economy £4 Gloreſter ſhire: 

DOCK, the name of a weed, of which there are ſeveral 
ſpecies, and all of them remarkable for the largeneſs of 
their leaves; ſo that he muſt be a very ſlovenly farmer 
who ſuffers any of theſe plants to grow large. They ſhould 
be plucked up by the roots as ſoon as they appear, which 
. _ eaſily be done, as the roots are of the tap, or carrot 
kind. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, (vol. I. 
p. 360.) ſays of this weed as follows: „It matures its 
ſeeds quickly, and in great abundance ; but they have no 
wings to ſcatter them at a diſtance ; they fall at the foot of 
the plant. This renders a Creeping root unneceſſary. 
Nature's chief care ſeems to have been to eſtabliſh the pa- 
rent plant firmly in the ſoil, and to guard againſt its de- 
ſtruction. 

« To this end it is furniſhed with a very ſtrong peren- 
nial tap-root of ſingular properties. If divided below the 
crown, the part left in the ground ſends forth ſappling 
ſhoots ; and this from almoſt any depth, provided it have 
head-room, or the ſoil be looſe. The upper part too, if 
cut off a few inches deep, will ſurvive the amputation. 


Even when inverted with the plow, it will recoil, and find 


its way to the ſurface again. 

In this caſe, therefore, the plow alone is an improper 
implement of deſtruction. On the contrary, it may, and 
frequently does, increaſe the number of plants; the 

cut off, and the part left below the plough, both of them 


ſurviving the ſeparation, | 
that land which is infected with 
docks ſhould be gone over with the drawing-iron or the 


« Hence it is evident, 
ſpade, ſome time before the plough be put into it, that the 


| 
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| tops may be removed, and the rootlets left in the ground 


may have time to rot before the land be ploughed. 

n With this precaution, and with a perſon to follow the 
plough with a ſpadlet to grub up the bottoms, and to 
diſengage the tops of ſuch as may have eſcaped the previous 
8 roots of docks may with great certainty be 
An | ; 

« The ſeeds of docks are to be deſtroyed in the ſame 
manner as thoſe of other weeds ; namely, with the plough, 
the harrow, and the roller ; with this difference, however, 
that in deſtroying the ſeedlings of the docks, or any other 
ſtrong-rooted perennial plant, the intervals between the 
ploughings ſhould be ſhort z for if they once get them- 
ſolves eſtabliſhed in the ſoil, it is, wichout a favourable 
ſeaſon, out of the power of tillage to extirpate them. 

.« Another precaution with reſpect to the ſeeds of docks 
is neceſſary : they are ſometimes ſown upon the land with 
carn, and very frequently with clover. 

« From corn and pulſe they may be ſeparated with 
the ſkreen, and ſtill more effechuall with the ſieve; and 
no man can, in common prudence, ſow any ſpecies of theſe 
until the ſeeds of weeds have been ſeparated with the ut- 
moſt care. R | 

@ But from clover ſeed, the ſeeds of docks cannot eaſily 
be ſeparated : they are nearly of the ſame ſize and the fame 
weight: neither the ſieve nor the fan can part them. Sin- 
gular caution therefore ought to be had in the purchaſing 
of this ſeed. 

« If every man would be cautious in this matter, the 
ous of that article would be aſſiduous in weeding their 
eed-clover from th is pernicious and diſgraceful weed. To 
ſuffer one dock which has matured its ed, to be threſhed 
with ſeed-clover, is a crime which ought, among farmers, 
to be deemed unpardonable.” 

DOCEING, the act of cutting off the tails of horſes. 

This operation is in general vety ſucceſsfully executed, 
by the common methods, which are known to every far- 
rier. But ſometimes a miſcarriage enſues by an inſlam- 
mation and gangrene ſucceeding. Theſe accidents pro- 
bably ariſes from the tendons of the tails ſuffering by an 
injudicious application of the knife or ſearing iron, or in 
an improper ſeaſon for the operation. Neither the very 
hot or cold months are proper, for reaſons ſufficiently ob- 
vious. The operation ſhould always be performed by in- 
eiſion, or the chopping engine; the knife being paſſed 
through the tail from above, whilſt it lays on the block ; 
for when the cutting inſtrument is applied underneath, 
the blow is given on the tail, which, by bruiſing the ten- 
dons, _ be naturally ſuſpected to occafion bad ſymp- 
toms. he ſearing iron ſhould be ſmooth, and better 
poliſhed than thoſe generally uſed, and ought to be rubbed 
clean with a woollen-cloth, before it be applied to the 
ſtump ; otherwiſe the ſparks, which fly from the iron, are 
apt to occaſion great pain, attended with the ſwelling 
both of the ſheath and fundament ; nor ſhould it ever be ap- 
plied flaming hot, for then it brings the burnt part away 
with it, and requires a re-application, in order to form a 
freſh eſchar on the veſſels ; by which means, the bone is 
frequently left too much expoſed, fo that it is often a con- 
ſiderable time before it is covered. 

Farriers ſeldom apply any thing to the ſtump ; which 
need only be anointed with the wound ointment, and 
when the eſchar is digeſted off, may be waſhed with alum 
or lime-water : hut if an inflammation enſues, with a diſ- 
charge of thin matter, a proper digeſtive, compoſed of Ve- 
nice-turpentine, rubbed with the yolk of an egg and tinc- 
ture of mytrh, ſhould be applied, with a poultice of bread 
and milk over it. The rump ſhould be frequently bathed 
with oil of roſes and vinegar, and a large quantity of blood 
taken away. If the fundament be at all ſwelled, and the in- 
flammation at all ſuſpected to be communicated to the 
bowels, let cooling emollent clyſters be injected two or 
three times a day. Should a fangreas enſue, add Xgyp- 
tiacum to your dreflings, and ſpirits to the fomentation 3 
and apply over all, the ſtrong-beer poultice, with London 
treacle, twice a day. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 323. 

DODDED SnErr, ſheep without horns. 

DODDER, the name of fo remarkable a plant, that it 
cannot eaſily be miſtaken, It is entirely without leaves, and 
does not depend upon the ground for nouriſhment z but when 
it is grown up, rots at the bottom, and lives upon the juices 
of other plants which it entwines itſelf, by means of 
threads of a red colour, which it throws out, The flow- 
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ers are ſmall, and come out in roundiſh heads or bunches, 
many of them together, here and there, from the ſtem. See 
Bixb-W RE. JT TORE. 19 | 
- DODMAN, a name given in ſome of the northern 
counties to the ſhell-ſnail. 5 
DODRED V beat, red wheat without beards. 
DOG's- Gra. See Couch-GRAss. | 
DOKE, a deep furrow. | 
DOLE, or Dve/, a long narrow green in an arable 
field, left un 5. . | 
DOLPHIN Fh, the name of an inſect very deſtructive 
to beans. See the article BEANS, BET Cs. 
DOOL, the ſame with dole. Sce Dorx. 
DOSOME, an epithet applied to ſuch beaſts as im- 
prove apace. Thus a thriving beaſt is called, in the north- 
ern counties, a doſome beaſt. | 


pair of ox-harrows. ; 
DRAFFE, the grains of malt. | 
DRAIN, a channel, or trench, cut in the earth, in or- 
der to carry or drain off the water. See the articles Bos, 
Makrsn, and Moor. | 
When coarſe graſs is produced, the ground is FI 
overcharged with ,moiſture, proceeding either from cold, 
hungry ſprings, loaded with ſome mineral or acid, which 
want vent; or elſe from external floods, which, being con- 
fined by a ſtiff clay, impervious to water, remain upon it, 
and corrupt the natural nouriſhment proper for producing 
the ſweet and richer graſſes. When this laſt is the caſe, 
the remedy is eaſy, by making proper drains to carry off 
the ſuperfluous moiſture, But if the land be ſpouty or 
ſpewy, as it is commonly termed, and the moiſture ariſes 
from ſprings, a deep drain muſt be cut in the loweſt part, 
and ſmaller drains from that principal ditch to ſuch places 
as appear to be the heads of the ſprings, which will be 
known by their being wetter and looſer than other parts. 
The drains muſt be cut deep enough to reach the bed, 
whether gravel or ſand, through which the water flows ; 
and upon the firſt touching of this, the water will be found 
to run off more freely, — in greater quantity. | 
The ſmaller drains, communicating with the main ditch, 
ſhould be left open for ſome time, until the quantity of 
moiſture abates. After this, to make them covered drains, 
by which the ſurface is rendered level, and no part of it is 
loſt, they ſhould be filled up with ſmall ſtones to wichin 
about a foot and a half of the ſurface, and then covered 
with turf, the green ſide downwards, or with heath, broom, 
ſtraw, or any other thing that can moſt conveniently be 
had, proper to keep the earth from falling in among the 
chinks of the ſtones, through which, if. no ſuch accidenr 
happen, the water will paſs eaſily, the drains will prove 
effectual, and the plough, after the earth that was turned 
out is laid above all, will go freely over, without being op- 
poſed by the ſtones. A foot depth of mould over the drain 
will be ſufficient in paſture-ground ; but this covering 
ſhould be at leaſt a foot and a half thick in ploughed lands, 
Where ſtones are ſcarce, faggots made of the branches of 
any kind of trees are ſubſtituted in their place: but they 
do not anſwer the purpoſe ſo well, becauſe they decay and 
rot, the earth falls in, and the drains are ſtopped ;. though 
it is highly proper, where theſe are uſed, to line the ſides 
of the drains with brick or ſtone, without mortar, to keep 
the earth from falling in there, and at the ſame time give 


where a great quantity of water is to be. diſcharged, the 
main drain into which the ſmaller drains. are to empty 


ſtones, unleſs it be both very. deep and very wide, and 
there be a great quantity of ſtones to throw into it, leſt it 
ſhould not be able to diſcharge all the water; in which 
caſe the whole work will prove worſe than uſeleſs; a re- 
ny being very difficult, on account of the ſtones. 

be beſt time of covering theſe draiys is about Mi- 
chaelmas, becauſe the earth is drieſt at that ſeaſon, before 
the winter rains begin to fall, The digging of them in- 
deed is very laborious work, particularly in, marſhes, the 


therefore of great importance, that every means be uſed to 
leſſen that fatiguing labour. The ſhovels and ſpades uni- 
verſally uſed are certainly too ſhort. Their length ſhould 
be ſuch as to give the labourer every advantage ariſing 
from his 'own 1 In order to have this, he ſhould 
ſtand as erect as poſſible ; for otherwiſe, he has not only 


DRAGS, a name given in ſome counties to the heavieſt 


free admittance to the water. It muſt be obſerved, that, 


themſelves, ſhould not by any means be filled up, even with 


DRA 


alſo that of his own body; whereas, if the ſhovel be of a 
due length, an eaſy ſhifting of the lowermoſt hand becomes 
a prop, or point, on which: the weight at the end is raiſed, 
almoſt without bending the body. | | 

Where the ground in which the ſprings are, lies on a 


gentle declivity, Mr. Tull very properly adviſes ploughing 
it nearly horizontally, by whiich means each furrow carries 
off the water, which would otherwiſe ſink- into the next 
ridge. If the clay underneath be at ſo ſmall a depth that 
the plough can reach it, this will have a very good effect: 
and as the nearly horizontal direction of the furrow gives 
the water but a ſlow motion, it will not be ſo apt to waſh 
away the richer mould, as it. would if the furrows were 
more perpendicular to the declivity. Theſe furrows ſhould, 
however, - have ſlope enough to give the water a current 
ſufficient to prevent its ſoaking into the ridge underneath. 

If the ſprings riſe only at the bottom of a ſloping 
ground, one large drain, reaching the whole length of 
the declivity, and cut down to the bed of clay underneath, 
may be ſufficient, with the help of a channel, to carry off 
the water. 3 1 bob 

If there is any mineral in the earth, eſpecially a chaly- 
beate, which Dr. Home has experienced to be very preju- 
dicial to vegetation, ſuch mineral, being waſhed out by the 
ſprings, is lodged in the ſoil, towards the ſurface. +1 

DRAINING + Land, the operation of carrying off 
a water from wet lands. See the articles Boo, MarsH- 

OOR. i | . 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum 
has obliged the public with the following. obſervations on 
the uſes of draining : | | 

The firſt experiment,“ ſays he, “I made, was upon 
a piece of ground of about four or five acres, in the front 
of my houſe, of the ſpringy kind; where the waters, 
collected.from-the rains and dews in a large plain of dry land 
above, broke out upon the declivity of the hill, and not 
having proper drains and channels to carry them away, had, 
by long overflowing, rendered the ground ſo ſoft and boggy, 
as not to allow the tread of any fort of cattle, (unleſs in 
very ſevere froſts,) and thereby made it entirely uſeleſs, and 
alſo very diſagreeable to the eye. I took the opportunity 
of a very hard and laſting froſt, to carry on a large quanti- 
ty of ſtones for making the intended drains, which were 
laid out in the following manner: A main drain, or 
trench, was made through the middle of the ground from 
a ſmall rivulet (into which it was to empty itſelf) to a lit- 
tle above where the ſprings made their firſt appearance : 
from thence two drains (one on each fide) were carried 
along the ſide of a hill to the two extreme parts of the 
ground, emptying themſelves into the head of the firſt 
mentioned drain, which was only made about three feet 
deep, till near the top of it. The branches or fide drains 
were better than fix feet, as I hoped thereby to have cut 
off all the ſprings: but the declivity of the land: being con- 
ſiderable, I was. obliged to add two drains more below, 
as ſome of the ſprings had eſcaped under the. bottoms of the 
higheſt branches. I made the drains in the following man- 
ner: the. bottoms were flagged: with a thin tender {tone 
(of no other uſe) ; the ſides walled with rubbiſh ſtone (the 
walls being about five inches aſunder, and five inches 
high) ; and the tops covered with a ſtronger kind of rub- 
biſh ſtone. Upon the covers I laid ruſhes and reeds (the 
then-only produce of the ground) to prevent any dirt or 
ſoil from, getting through the openings of. them into the 
drains; and, laſtly, I filled them up with the moſt porous 
ſubftances, dug out to near the height of the ſurface. 

« TI began this work about the end of March, and had 


"finiſhed it about the end of Auguſt. I very ſoon found the 


good effects of my labour, the ground being grown ſo bard 
and ſolid before the middle of October, that I was able to 
carry on, with carts, a very large heap of compoſt, which 


bad prepared ready for that purpoſe ; conſiſting of freſh 


litter from the ſtables, virgin earth, ſtreet dirt, coal-alhes, 
and lime, well incorporated together by frequent turaings. 
The next ſummer moſt weden ſurpriſed me with as fine 
a crop of hay, both in reſpect of quantity and quality, as 


ſoil of which is always of a tough ſtrong quality... It is þ any of the neighbouring grounds, could boaſt, (above three 


loads. to the acre) : and the aftermath or ſecond crop was 
full as extraordinary as the firſt. In order to know the 
profit of the latter exactly, I hurdled it off in ſmall parcels: 
and, having taken in cattle by the week, found the profit 
better than twenty ſhillings a ſtatute acre. "This ground 
has kept improving ever ſince; and now affords me three 


the weight of the earth on the ſpade or ſhovel to raiſe, but 


| crops every year; viz. ſpring paſturage for my milch cows. 
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and early feeders, a moſt plentiful crop of good hay, and 
an excellent aftermath z without having had any fuperin- 
duction beſtowed upon it ſince the firſt, which is eleven 
years ago. When ſtones cannot be conveniently had, the 
common flat tiles for the bottoms, and the common brick 
for the ſides and covers of the drains, will do very well; 
and, as bricks are more expeditiouſly laid than the rubbiſh- 
ſtones, I think they will be full as cheap, if proper clay, 
and fuel for burning them, can be procured upon eaſy 
terms. The expence of draining thi ce of ground was 
about five pounds per acre, I have ed many acres of 
the ſame kind of land ſince, with equal ſucceſs ; and at a 
much leſs expence. 
len within my practice of draining, is what I call the ſour 
ſpongy land; where there is upon the ſurface a tolerable 


mould, for fix or ſeven inches deep, and below that a 

iff clay, that will not permit any water to paſs through 
it; by which means, the ſoil above is ſo ſoaked and chil- 
led, with a conſtant ſurcharge of water, that it is not able 
to produce any thing but ruthes, and all the worſt ſpecies 
of aquatic weeds. As this kind of land is often nearly le- 


vel, or but gently declining, the firſt ſtep I take, is (by 


levelling) to find the greateſt fall I can get within any 
reaſonable diſtance. Then, by the means of iron-rods, 

ſuch as are uſed in boring for coals) with a bitt or iron 
— at the bottom, I try in ſeveral places the depth of the 
clayey ſtratum, which ſo obſtructs the paſſage of the wa- 
ter; and alſo what the natures of the ſeveral ſtratums below 
it are, till I come as low as the level, where I propoſe to 
begin my drain. If I find, in ſuch ſearch, gravel, ſand, 
ſoft-rock, pinnel, or other porous ſubſtance, I begin the 
good work immediate]y, and with full aſſurance of ſucceſs ; 
making a good ſtone or brick drain (as before deſcribed) 
through the loweft part of the ground intended to be drain- 
ed; and then filling it up with the light porous ſubſtances, 
that ariſe at the digging of it, or any rubbiſh that can be 


conveniently procured ; taking great care that none of the | 


clay or hard ſubſtances be thrown in again; and that the 
top and ſides of the drain be left lower than the reſt of the 
land; that the winter rains may eaſily deſcend to it, and ſo 
paſs (as through a ſieve) into the channel prepared to re- 
ceive them. If there be any low parts in this piece of 
ground, from whence the rain-water cannot deſcend to the 
main drain, . ſmall pebble, or wood drains, ſhould be made 
from thoſe low parts into it; taking care to fill them up 
with ſome rubbiſh or light mould. The clay, which is 
dug out, may be converted (either by burning or laying up 
in heaps with quicklime) into a moſt excellent tillage, 
either for corn or graſs land, for the improvement of the 
ſame ground, or any other where it is more wanted. For 
the fertility of ſuch land, after ſuch draining, is greater 
than can be well imagined by thoſe who have not tried it, 
even without any farther improvement. I rope in- 
deed) ſet on lime immediately afterwards, if the ſeaſon of 
the year be proper for it; which, I ſay (from experience) 
is from the middle of April to the middle of July; being 
certain, (notwithſtanding ſome great authorities, and the 
common practice are againſt me), that twenty buſhels ſet 
upon graſs-land, during that ſeaſon, are more than equal 
to thirty laid on in the autumn, or winter ſeaſons. About 
an hundred and ſixty buſhels to an acre are a proper dreſ- 
ſing. The laſt kind of land, of which I ſhall now treat, 
is the black peat or mooriſh land, many thouſand acres of 
which, in this kingdom, are now entirely uſeleſs, though 
capable of being improved to great advantage. A, 
will venture to affirm, that there is ſcarcely any fo bad, 
but that it might, by proper means and due induſtry, be 
converted to fome uſeful purpoſe. For which aſſertion, I 
have a happy authority, in that beautiful teſtimonial of in- 


duſtry, given by Virgil, in his fourth Georgic, to the old | 


Corycian farmer. If theſe kinds of lands be nearly upon a 
level, I uſe the precautions mentioned in the laſt article; 
and, if I find my level will carry me below, or to the bot- 
tom of this black mooriſh or peat-earth, I do not regard 
the depth of my drains, as the digging is very eaſy, and 
what is thrown out will nearly pay the expence, by being 
either dried into peat for fuel, or burnt into aſhes; which, 
if properly managed, are an excellent drefling, either for 
fpring-corn, or graſs-land. In the draining of this kind of 
ground, I make one principal drain through the middle of 
the piece, (of ſtone or bricks, as before mentioned), and, 
at about every eighty or a hundred yards, branches from it, 
Theſe I make rather better than two feet wide at the top; 
and continue them nearly of the ſame width, till within 
eight or nine inches of the bottom, Then, with a ſpade 
. "0 


Another kind of land, which has fal- | 


j 
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(about nine inches broad at the top, and narrowing down 
to three inches) I make a lower drain ; and, upon the 


ſides or ledges (formed by the narrowing of it), lay large 


heath-ſods, cut ſquare, and exactly to the width of the up- 
per part : by which means, a cavity is left for the water to 
run in. Upon thoſe ſods or covers, I throw bruſh-woog, 
or any kind of light trumpery: and laſtly, I fill it up with 
the ſmalleſt of the black ſoil thrown out. Such is the pre- 
ſerving nature of this black peat or earth, to all vegetables 
buried in it, that there is no doubt but drains of this kind 
will endure for ever, if they be laid deep enough. After 
the ground is drained and levelled, marl (if to be had near) 
ſhould be laid on; if not, ſand, gravel, or any kind of 
light earth. If the firſt, no other ſuperinduction will be 
required; but if any of the latter over it ſhould be ſpread, 
a cover of ſome of the fineſt black mould, that is pretty 
free from any ſtrings or fibres; and then a compoſt made of 
horſe-dung, coal-aſhes, earth, or clay, and lime; and, 
laſtly, it ſhould be laid down either with graſs- ſeeds alone, 
or with barley (or oats) and graſs-ſeeds. I laid down a 
piece (drained and managed as above mentioned) about 
the beginning of Auguſt laſt, with white clover, yellow 
clover, and common hay feeds ; and though the ſeaſon was 
ſo remarkably dry and hot, yet the young plants came up 
very well, and very thick, and, in this preſent ſevere froſt, 
it affords a verdure not to be ſeen any where elſe in the 
neighbourhood ; and the piece is conſtantly covered by m 

cattle, tempted by the look, and the ſweet food it afford, 
them. I am now preparing about five acres of the ſame 
kind of land, to be laid down with barley and graſs-ſeeds 
in the ſpring ; and hope (if the ſeaſon proves favourable) 


near, ſo was obliged to make uſe of ſand and gravel 
my firſt ſtratum.” | 

DRAINING-PLOUGH, a plough for cutting drains, 
in order to carry off the water from wet ſoils. | 

Several inſtruments have been invented for performing 
this neceſſary operation; but as none were found: ſufficient 
to anſwer the intention of the huſbandmen, the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, propoſed a premium of fifty guineas for the beſt 
plough or machine, of the ſimpleſt conſtruction, that 
ſhould, with the leaft force, cut a new drain, one foot in 
depth perpendicular, one foot eight inches wide at the top, 
and ten inches at bottom; both ſides of the drain equally 
ſloping, and the earth to be equally thrown out on both 
ſides. In conſequence of this premium, ſeveral inſtru- 
ments for effecting this purpoſe were ſent in to the Socie- 
ty; but upon trial one was found much ſuperior to the 
reſt, and anſwerable to the ſociety's advertiſement : and in 
conſequence of which the premium was adjudged to the 
author. | 

This plough, of which we have given four fig:res on 
Plate VIII. was made by Mr. Cuthbert Clarke, at Bel- 
ford, in Northumberland ; and anſwered exceedingly well in 
meadow-ground ; but could not be drawn in a ff clay 
with the force of eight horſes. Fig. 1. is a perſpeRive view 
of the whole inſtrument ſeen on one fide. Fig 2. another 
view ſeen in front. Fig. 3. a third view ſeen at the tail. 
Fig. 4. a ſection of the plough, to ſhew the diſpoſition of 
the three coulters. 

Note. The ſame letters refer to the ſame parts in all the 
four figures; ſo that where any of the parts cannot be ſeen 
in that figure, the letters will not be found, 

A, B, C, are the three coulters. | 

D, E, F, the nuts and ſcrews that faſten the coulters 
to the beams. 

G, H, I, a wheel, or rather roll, which prevents the 
plough from going deeper in the earth. This roll is divid- 
ed into three parts, by circular pieces of iron, which pro- 
ject beyond the roll, and cut the turf into three parts. 
| he coulters follow in the fame tract, and finiſh that part 
of the work. 

K, K, the centers on which the roll turns. 

L, L, the nut and ſcrews which faſten the iron arbour, 
in which the pivots of the rolls turn to the beams. Theſe 
arbours are kept in their proper places by means of the 
two iron braces /, /. | 
| M, a large iron hook, to which the chain by which the 
inſtrument to draw is faſtened. 

: N, the tow chain, or that by which the plouzh is 
rawn. 


O, the head of the plough into which the beams are 
mortiſed, 


P, Q, R, the three beams. 
8, A 


to have a good crop of both. I had no marl (or even 7h . 
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8, a ſhoe of iron, (the whole part from $ to A being of 


that metal) and into which the hoof of the plough is inſert- 


ed. 

T, a ſhelf on which the mould riſes after it is cut up by 
the coulter and fore-part of the ſhare, till it is thrown out 
of the trench by the mould-boards. 

V, V, the mould-boards, which throw the earth out 
on each ſide the trench. 

W, W, a band of iron, which faſtens the after- part of 
the plough to the main or middle beam. 

X, the head of a tenon, which faſtens the mould-boards 
and hoof of the plough to the main beam. 

Z, Z, the two handles, like thoſe of a common plough. 

a, b, a piece of board tenoned into the handles, in order 
to keep the handles in their proper polition. 

c, d, repreſents the ſurface of the ground when the 
plough is at work. Therefore all the parts below that 
dotted line are under the ground when the drain is cutting. 

66 e, g ſhews the angle which the coulters make with 
a line drawn parallel to the horizontal plane; and is nearly 
equal to forty-five degrees, 

The figures are drawn on a ſcale of an inch to a foot; 
but many of the parts, being drawn in perſpective, cannot 
be meaſured. 

We imagine it will be unneceſſary to ſay any thing far- 
ther with regard to the manner of working this plough, as 
the operation is the ſame as that with the common plough. 
But it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the angle /, e, g, 
being greater than that by which the horſes draw upwards, 
the Yoagh has too | are a tendency to get into the earth ; 
the conſequence of which is, that, when the ſoil is very 
ſtiff, and conſequently requires a very great force to draw 
the plough, the inſtrument cannot be held properly by the 
handles, the force of ſix men not being ſufficient to do 
this, but the plough will turn entirely over. This was ſuf- 
ficiently apparent to the committee of the Society, at the 
firſt experiment, when the ploughs were tried in a ſtiff 
clay ; for the tail of this very plough could not be kept 
down by ſix men at the handles. If therefore the angle 


V. e, g, were leſſened to about thirty-three degrees, this 


difficulty would, in a great meaſure, be improved. How- 
ever, in marſhy, boggy, and moory ſoils, it will anſwer 
the intention extremely well, and make a clean trench of 
the dimenſions required by the Society; and therefore can- 
not fail of being a very valuable acquiſition in the practice 
of agriculture, 

DRAINING-UNDER, or /oughing, is of infinite ſer- 
vice in cold and ruſhy lands. Mr. Marſhall in his Rural 
Economy gives the following method of farming under- 
drains : 

« This trench he ſunk fix diggings,“ of about five 
inches each; making it ** inches deep, and contract - 
ing it to four inches and a half at the bottom: in this in- 
ſtance, hitting the ſprings, lancing the veins of ſubterra- 
neous water with great judgment. In filling in this trench, 
with ſtones (pebbles picked off ploughed lands-- provin- 
cially boulders) he began, at the upper end, with a courſe, 
about 5 or 6 inches thick; in order that the water, which 
kept trickling along the bottom, might be ſtopped and 
fouled, beginning at the top, bringing down clean water ; 
and having reached the lower end, returned with another 
courſe ; making the two about eighteen inches deep; each 
foot in length taking about a cubical foot of ſtones. The 
mouth he formed with four bricks, laid in clay, and backed 
by the largeſt of the pebbles; leaving a pipe four inches 
and a half ſquare. The ſurface of the ſtones being level- 
led, they were covered with whole ſpits or clods of the 
ſtiffeſt of the clay, or ſtrong clayey loam which roſe out of 
the trench; chopping and treading them down cloſe and 
tight upon the Bones, next, filling up the trench, level, 
with looſe mould, and on this placing the firſt ſpits, or 
turf of young graſſes; finally ſpreading the remaining 
mould thin over the adjoining ſurface. 

Mr. Marſhall adds that “ under-draining”” properly 
conducted, and in ſituations where the ſubſoil is partially 
too retentive, ranks among the firſt of rural improvements: 
it being a fat incontrovertible, that, in the productiveneſs 
of hs. more depends on the nature of the ſubſoil, than 
on the intrinſic quality of the ſurface mould. 

Land-Ditching, or Hollow Draining, is little attended 
to out of the counties of Hertford and Eſſex, where it is 
practiſed not only to carry off the water from ſpringy ſpewy 
ſoils, but as a meliorator of ſtiff loamy clays, ſuch as are 
lo tenacious of rain as to render the land porchy in winter, 
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| and water- bound in ſpring ; thoſe of the firſt deſcription, it 
is pretty univerſally acknowledged, received great improve- 
ment by the _— off the water; but thoſe of the latter 


are not ſo generally known to receive benefit from the ope- 
ration of land- ditching. Therefore, would it not be 
vighly beneficial to publiſh the expence, method, and ef- 
fects of that great and valuable improvement, when ſo ma- 
ny rich, though wet counties, are totally ignorant of that 
operation in huſbandry ? 

The expence and general method is pretty accurately aſ- 
certained in the incloſed letter from Mr. Maſon. 

The engravings of the implements might be publiſhed 
according to the incloſed drawings. 

« Drains filled with wood, and covered as uſual with 
ſtraw or ruſhes, are preferable to ſtones, or any other kind 
of material ; the reaſon is, that as the wood decays, the water 
continues to paſs. When filled with ſtones, and the drain ſtopt 
up, which mult be expected to take place in time, the earth 
becomes quite ſolid round the ſtones, and as they do not decay, 
the filtering of the water is for ever obſtructed; not ſo when 
buſhes or wood are uſed ; continual filtering and draining 
are then for ever to be perceived; and by repeating the 
operation a ſecond time, cutting the drains tranſverſely of 
the old ones, the benefit of the filterings through the rotten 
wood is ſecured, and the ſpewing up of old, broken, and 
damaged drains corrected and carried off, Moreover, as 
buſhes form a much greater number of cavities than either 
ſtones or poles, they are leſs able to ſtop up, and en- 
courages filtering more than larger and more ſolid bodies. 

The general effects are, that the land, after draining, " 
not being ſo much chilled by the long continuance of the 
winter-water on the ſurface, produces earlier vegetation in 
the ſpring ; the graſs is rendered of a better kind ; the 
white clover is encouraged, which ſeldom fails in Efſex and 
Hertfordſhire to checquer the land-ditched fields with its 
ſweet appearance. Tillage-land is rendered much more 
manageable, it dries gradually and early in the ſpring ; the 
bad effects of land being catched full of water when the 
parching winds in March ſuddenly harden the ſurface of 
wet grounds, is prevented, and the earth breaks kindly. 
This in a ſhort time alters the very nature of the ſoil: 
the weeds and graſſes change their colour; every plant 
that 22 loſes the appearance of rankneſs; the corn in- 
creaſes in quantity and weight; and every benefit a farmer 
can wiſh, is more or leſs the conſequence of this firſt of all 
improvements, in proportion as the ſoil draws well or ill. 

See Plate VII“, fig. 1. The ſpade for digging the firſt 
ſpit, 


From a to 3 — 13 inches. 
to c — 4 
à to 4 — 7 


Fig. 2. The ſpade for the ſecond ſpit. 


From e to f — 13 inches. 
F to — 14 
e to — 4 


Fig. 3. The ſcoop for cleaning the moulds after the 
ſecond ſpade. The ſcoop part 13 inches long and 14 wide. 

Fig. 4. A ſection of the drain, as filled with wood; 
the largeſt at bottom, and ſmaller as it riſes. 

DRAPE, a farrow cow, or one whoſe milk is juſt dried 


up. 

 PRAUGHT horſe. A horſe deſtined for the cart, 
plough, &c. in the choice of which for either of theſe pur- 
poſes, being that which they call the flow draught, one is 
to be choſen of an ordinary height: for horſes in a cart, 
unequally ſorted, never draw at eaſe, but the tail hangs up- 
on the low horſe. Our Engliſh authors ſay, he ſhould be 
big, large-bodied and ſtrong-limbed by nature, rather in- 
clined to crave the whip, than to draw more than is need- 
ful ; and for this purpoſe, mares are moſt profitable, if you 
have cheap keeping for them ; for they will not only do the 
work, but alſo bring yearly increaſe : but care muſt be tak- 
en to have them wall forehanded, that is, to have a good 
head, neck, breaſt, and ſhoulders ; but for the reſt it is not 
to be regarded, only let her body be large; for the more 
room a young foal has in its dam's belly, the better : and be 
ſure never to put the draught horſes to the ſaddle, for that 
alters their pace, and hurts them in their labour. See 

Pack-Hokss. 
Some ſay, that a horſe deſigned for draught or labour, 
ought 
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ought to have a head with large bones, and not fleſhy, that 
ſo he may not be ſubje& to diſeaſed eyes; that his ears 


- Ought to be ſmall, ſtraight, and upright, and his noſtrils 


ſhould be large and open, that he may breathe with the 
more eaſe and freedom ; that thoſe horſes that have their 
foreheads ſunk a little downwards about the eyes, are ge- 
nerally good for labour: whereas thoſe who are deſigned 
for the ſaddle, ought to have them even and 1 large; 
that the forehead ſhould be always marked with a ſtar, un- 
leſs the horſe be of a grey or white colour. 

Vou muſt ſee that he has a bright and lively eye, full of 
fire, and pretty large and forward in his head, having large 
balls, and raiſed pits, and never ſunk, which ſhews that 
the horſe is old, or begot by an old ſtallion ; and if he has 
a bold look it is always a good ſign ; ſunk eyes or elevated 
brows are indeed ſigns of ſome malignity in a horſe ; but 
theſe ſort of horſes will generally undergo much fatigue, 

His mouth ſhould be pretty wide, being a quality very 
eſſential to it, the palate not fleſh , and the lips thin : the 
mouth alſo ſhould be cool, and full of foam, by which you 
may diſcover the good temperament of a horſe, and that he 
is leſs ſubject to be heated than another; not that the 
mouth ſhould be that which muſt be moſt regarded in 
adraught horſe; for if he has a bad one he often draws well. 

We do not require fine cheſts in draught-horſes, that 


not being eſlential ; all that is to be ſaid on this occaſion is, 


that ſuch animals ought to he pretty thick and fleſhy ones, 
but his breaſt ſhould be large and open, his ſhoulders 
ſhould be thick, that he may draw the eaſier, and that his 
harneſs may not ſo ſoon hurt him: if he be ſomewhat 
heavy he is the better for draught ; for the more he is 
nearer to the ground, the more he is valued for that pur- 
poſe. He ought to have double loins which may be ſeen 
by their being a little raiſed up towards both ſides of the 
back-bone ; he ought alſo to have large and round ſides, to 
the 'end that he may have the more guts, and a better 
flank : you need not be afraid of his having a great belly, 
provided it be not cow-bellied, which will make him ap- 
pear deformed ; he ſhould have full, but not broad flanks, 
that he may not ſway in the back at his labour. 

That horſe is eſteemed which has a large and round but- 
tock, that neither ſinks down or cuts: care ſhould be tak- 
en that he ſhould have a firm and ſtrong tail, that the dock 
ſhould be thick, well furniſhed with hair, and placed nei- 
ther too high nor too low, both which contribute much to 
the deformity of the buttocks. The legs are parts of the 
body of a horſe which are moſt to be conlidered, as being 
thof: which are to ſupport the burthen of the whole body, 
to which they ought to ſuit ; therefore his legs ſhould be 
rather flat and broad than round, the roundneſs of the leg 
being a defect in a horſe deſtined to labour, which will ſoon 
ruin him; as for the hinder legs, the thighs ſhould be long 
and fleſhy, and the muſcle that is on the outſide of the 
thighs ſhould be fleſhy, large, and very thick : it is a fault 
to find them fall down plump when the horſe ſteps ; it is 
alſo a ſign of weakneſs in the Joins or hams: however you 
are not to conſider the hind legs ſo much as the others, 
they being not ſo ſubject to be faulty; the fore ones being 
very often bad when the others are good. "Thoſe horſes 
whoſe legs are too long and too large for their height, are 
faulty, and you ought not to buy them. You mult al- 
ways obſerve that he ſtands well and plump, when he ſtops 
in any place ; and if he does not, you may conclude he is 
not good, 

The uſual way to know the age of a horſe, is by his 
teeth, eyes, &c. for which the reader is referred to the ar- 
ticle of AGE of a HoksE, EYES of Horse, &c. 

The nether jaw of the horſe thould be examined very 
well, to ſee that it be incommoded with no gland, which 
may occaſion the ſtrangles, and be a means to kill him, 
omething may be ſaid concerning the feeding of a 
draught-horle ; but for the ſervant who looks after him, he 


ought to be up very early, and ſee that the harneſs be in 


ood order ; and take away the old hay out of the rack, 


lay freſh in, and clean the manger, ridding it of all ordure, 


earth, or foul dung ; and while the horſes are eating their 
hay, he ought to take them one after another out of the 
ſtable, to curry them ; for if he ſhould do this work with- 
in, the duſt will fly to the other horſes. 

If perſons would be perſuaded of the neceſſity there is to 
dreſs horſes well, they would not be ſo often ſurpriſcd at 
the loſs of them, for want of this care, though they feed 
them ever ſo well, 
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ny of the diſtempers which beſal them have their riſe, and 
prove their deſtruction; and it may be held for an inva- 
riable maxim, that a horſe with leſs food, methodica!ly dif. 
penſed, and well dreſſed and curried, ſhall be fatter, and 
more ſightly, than another who has more provender given 
him, and whoſe drefling is neglected; and therefore the 
maſter of a family ought to be on the watch, and fee that 
his ſervants (if they are of themſelves careleſs) be not 
wanting in this particular, 

Such ſort of fervants ought to be good humoured, handy, 
tractable, nervous, and hardy; and in order to dreſs à 
horſe well, they ſhould hold the curry-comb in the right 
hand, and the horſe in the left, near the buttock, and 
lightly move the comb backwards and forwards along his 
body, and continue fo to do till no more filth or duſt come 
off, and then they muſt, with a duſt-cloth, wipe off all 
the duſt that lies on the horſe, taking care to do it all over 
his body. | | 

They ſhould daily, after they have duſted their horſes, 
take a whiſp of ſtraw, and twiſting the ſame hard, wet it 
in water, with which they ſhould rub them all over, more 
eſpecially the legs : by this means they will remove ob- 
ſtructions, and facilitate the paſſage of the animal ſpirits, 
which cauſe motion : indeed it cannot be expected this 
ſecond dreſſing ſhould be practiſed every day, but it ought 
to be done as often as ſervants have any — for it, pat- 
ticularly when the weather does not permit them to labour 
abroad; and if they are defective therein, the maſter of the 
family ought to make them do it. When the horſes are 
thus dreſſed, the next thing is to take the comb, and gently 
to comb their manes and tails; and then they are to be led 
out of the ſtables to water, and to chear and divert them as 
much as poſſible. 

Moſt part of the diſeaſes to which horſes are ſubject, pro- 
ceed from their drinking bad waters; ſuch as thoſe that 
are too vivid, or too raw, muddy, and too cold, To pre- 
vent theſe inconveniences, you mult obſerve, that if you 
are near a river, you ſhould in ſummer-time, by all means, 
lead your horſes thither ; but as little as may be in the 
winter, if you have a well near home; for well- water freſh 
drawn, during the ſeaſon, is warm and conſequently good 
for the horſes: if you are remote from any river, and that 
in ſummer-time you have no other than ſpring-water to 
give your horſes to drink, you muſt draw the ſame a good 
while before it is given them, and expoſe it to the ſun in 
tubs, or very clean ſtone-troughs, that you may by that 
means correct the great crudity of the water, which is ex- 
tremely injurious to them: you mult ſeldom or never Car- 
ry them to drink marſhy water, which has very bad qualities, 
and will not agree with them. 

When your labouring horſes have drank their water, you 
muſt give them their oats in a manger, that has been firſt 
of all cleaned: the oats ſhould be well fitted and cleared 
from duſt, before you give them; you ought to take 
care to ſmell to them, and ſee if they ſmell of rats, or 
are muſty, which will make the horſes loath them. You 
mult, likewiſe, above all things, obſerve whether there are 
any ſmall feathers among the oats, which may, if left there- 
in, do the horſe a great deal of injury : the quantity of oats 
allowed to each horſe is ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs, 
but ever enough to make them keep up their fleſh ; and 
while the horſes are eating their oats, the ſervants are to 
take their breakfaſts, and afterwards go to harneſs them for 
the plough or cart, as their occaſion requires. 

But before they do this, they muſt examine whether any 
thing hurts them, either at the breaſt, ſhoulders or hams; 
and they muſt ſee that the collars about their necks be ſup- 
plied with every thing that is requiſite for them : if they 
are to draw in à cart, you muſt (ce that the pad upon the 
back does no way hurt them, that the ſame fits every way 
even, and that it be well {tu{fed with hair in the pannels, 
for fear it ſhould be too hard upon the horſe's back. 

The horſe being thus managed, and every thing in good 
order for the work, whether with plough or cart, thoſe ſer- 
vants who do underſtand their buſinefs well, do not work 
them at firſt too hard, but every turn let them gent] 
breathe z whereas if they do otherwiſe, they will very ot- 
ten find them decline their food, after their return from la- 
bour; by which ill management they ſometimes run the 
danger of foundering, or having their greaſe melted ; and 
therefore to work them gradually is the beſt and ſafeſt way. 
Whea the horſes are returned from the plough, &c. as 
towards noon-tide, or the like, they are uſually all in a 


It is from the filth that is upon and about them, that ma- 


ſweat, and then the men mult not fail to rub them with a 
| | wiſp 
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they are brought into the ſtables; then let them prepare 
ſome bran which is very well moiſtened, which put before 
them in the manger, to make them mumble the ſame, and 


the bran being ordered as before, will cool their mouths, 
which are dried, through the heat occaſioned within by 
their drawing; and notwithſtanding the horſes are thus 
hot, it is very rarely that any inconvenience happens to 
them, eſpecially if the water wherein the bran has been 
ſteeped, be uſed rather hot than cold : when ſuch precau- 
tions are not taken, it is no wonder the owners and their 
ſervants, very often find their horſes loath their food ; the 
dryneſs of their tongues rendering all the food infipid to 
them; and therefore thoſe perſons who love their horſes, 
ought carefully to obſerve this method, and they will find 
their account in it. 

We daily ſee perſons who pretend to be well ſkilled in 
the management of horſes, as ſoon after hard labour as they 
are brought back to the ſtables, never fail to rub their legs 
with wiſps of ſtraw, alledging that this is the way to refre 
them very much ; but they are much miſtaken in the point, 
for the horſes after hard labour, muſt not have their hu- 
mours much agitated ; and by this action they muſt needs fall 
upon their legs, which will tend to make them very ſtiff and 
uſeleſs. The author adds, that he was willing to give 
them this information and caution, judging it very neceſſa- 
ry for the avoiding thoſe inconveniences which happen dai. 
ly by that ill method, which cannot be followed after ſuch 
admonition, but by thoſe who are obſtinate in their way, 
and will ruin their horſes : not that our author diſapproves 
the rubbing of their legs, which he ſays is very wholeſome ; 
but it muſt not be done when they are too hot; and they 
ſhould confine themſelves only to the rubbing of their bo- 
dies when they are in a ſweat, and let their legs alone. 
Their racks being well ſupplied with hay, you muſt ſuf- 
fer your horſes to reſt two hours, or thereabouts, or other - 
wiſe as above directed; and then in a little time after they 
have eaten their oats, to work again with them: in the 
evening, when your ploughing or other work is over, the 
firſt thing to be done after they are tied to the tack, is to 
lift up their feet, and ſee if there is any defect in the ſhoes, 
and at the ſame time take out with a knife, the earth and 


the ſole, and put in ſome cow-dung : this your ſervants of- 
ten neglect, and therefore the matter ought to fee them 
do it. 

A thing very eliential for the preſ-rvation of all ſorts of 
horſes, is good litter, which to theſe animals, is comparative- 
ly the ſame as clean {c-ts to men. There ar- many who 
ſoffel the dung to rot a great while under their horſes; ſome 
through lazineſs, will not clean their ſtables, and others ſay 
they leave the dung there that it may receive more juice, 
and be the better manure for the ground ; but it is very 
wrong reaſoning, to ſay we do this to fave five ſhillings, 
and loſe ten: but you are to underſtand, that the dung be- 
ing heaped up for a conſiderable time, does fo over-heat the 
horſe's feet, that this alone is enough to ruin them en- 


tirely. 

Hack alſo ariſe ſo many inconveniencies to the owners 
of them, that they are often obliged to keep them in the ſta- 
ble without doing any work, which embarraſſes either the 
maſter to whom they belong, or the fervant who has the 
care to dreſs them; and this inconvenience proceeds only 
from their ignorance of the cauſe ; and therefore it is of 
the higheſt importance, that the ſtable ſhould be cleanſed 
as often as poſſible, and the horſes have freſh litters given 
them ; beſides, it is natural to believe, that all animals hate 
their own ordure ; and it is abſurb to think, that a horſe, 
which is one of the cleaneſt among them, ſhould not do the 
lame, 

Freſh litter has a virtue to make horſes ſtale as ſoon as 
they come into the ſtable, whereas when they find no ſuch 
therein, they decline ſtaling; and if the people were ſenſi- 
ble what refreſhmeat it is to a horſe to ſtale at his return 
from labour, they would be both more curious and careful 
to let him have that which would promote it, than they are. 
This ſtaling after much fatigue, will prevent obſtructions 
in the neck of the bladder, or paſlage of the urine : but if 
otherwiſe, and that this ſame urine comes to lodge in the 
bladder, it will cauſe ſome inflammations there ; which are 
very dangerous evils for horſes, and of which they very of- 
ten die, without preſent relief: hence you may judge of the 


whiſp of ſtraw z this is the firſt thing they are to do after | neceſſity there is to let 


this will make them eat the hay with a greater appetite ; | 


gravel which is lodged in the foot between the ſhoe, and 


s your horſes frequently have frech lits 
r. * | 
As to the remaining care you ought to have of your hor- 
ſes, ſo that they may paſs the night as they ought, there 
needs no more after you have well rubbed them, than to 
ſupply their racks with hay enough, which they may feed 
upon after they have eaten their oats : and continuing thus 
daily to manage them, it wiil be the means to keep them in 
a condition to do you good ſervice, 
- DRENCH, phyſic, &c. given to a brute by means of a 
horn cut properly for that purpoſe. | 

DRESSING meadows. Sce MEanpows. 

- DRILL-PLOUGH, an inſtrument for ſowing corn in 
_ or rows, which is an eſſential part of the New Huſ- 
andry, | 

The two firſt inventions for ſowing in this manner, 
were Mr. Worlidge's drill-plough, and Don Joſeph de 
Lucatello's ſembrador, both of which may claim the 
merit of . inventions, and therefore muſt not be omitted in 
this work. 

*© Beſides the uſual method of ſowing corn, there are, 
ſays Mr. Worlidge, ſeveral other ways of diſperſing it, as 
by ſetting, and hoeing of it in, &. This. art of ſetting 
corn ſeems to be very ancient, as appears by Virgil, Lu- 
guibus infodiunt et ip/is rages. And hath been a long time 
attempted to be brought into practice again, as appears by 
Mr. Platt” Adam's Tool revived. Mr. Worlidge then 
points out the defects in Mr. Platt's inſtruments, and pro- 
ceeds thus : 

« But to remedy and remove all manner of errors and 
inconveniencies that can be found it ſetting of corn, I 
ſhall here give you a plain and perfe& deſcription of an 
eaſy and feaſible inſtrument that ' {hall difperſe your corn, 
grain, or pulſe, of what kind ſoever, at what diſtance, and in 
what proportion, you pleaſe to deſign, and that with very 
great expedition, and very little extraordinary charge, ex- 
pence, or hazard. 

« Firſt make a frame of timber, of about two or three 
inches ſquare, the breadth of the frame about two feet, the 
height about eighteen inches, the length about four feet, 
more or leſs as you pleaſe, as at u « « «, fig. 1, Plate IX. 
Place this frame on two pair of ordinary wheels, like plow- 
wheels, The axle-trec of the two foremoſt wheels is to 
lock on either fide, as doth the fore axle-tree of a waggon, 
for reaſons hereafter ſhewn., The hindermoſt axle-tree, 
being of iron, and ſquare in the middle, muſt be fixed to 
the center of the wheels, that the axis and wheels ma 
move together : then about the middle of the frame, 
in the bottom, let there be fixed an iron inſtrument, 
or of wood pointed with iron, like uato a coulter, made a 
little ſpreading at the bottom, in the nature of a ſhare, made 
to paſs through two mortiſes on the top, for its greater 
ſtrength ; and made alſo to be wedged higher or lower, ac- 
cording as you will have your furrow in depth, as at ; 
the uſe whereof is only to make the furrows : ſo that you 
muſt make the point thereof, of breadth only to move the 
earth, and caſt it, or force it, on either tide, that the 
corn may fall to the bottom of the furrow. Then over 
this ſhare or coulter, a little behind it, may a wooden pipe 
be made, to come from the top of the frame to the lower 
end of the ſhare, tapering downward, as at p, and as near 
as you can to the ſhare ; to deliver the corn immediately, 
as the ground is opened, and before any earth falls in ; that 
what earth does afterwards fall in, may fall on the corn. 
This pipe is to proceed out of a large hopper fixed on the 
top of the frame, that may contain about a buſhel as at q: 
but ſo that the corn may gradually deſcend, according to the 
quantity you intend to beſtow on an acre. At the very 
neck of the _ underneath, in the ſquare hollow 
thereof, muſt be fitted in the edge of the wheel wood, about 
half an inch thick, and proportioned to the cavity of the 
neck, as behind the letter v. The wheel need not be above 
two or three inches diameter, and fixed on an axis extend- 
ing to one ſide of the frame to the other : on which axis is 
alſo to be another wheel with a groove on the circumference 
thereof, like the wheel of a ſpit or jack, as at y, which muſt 
anſwer to another wheel of the like nature and form, fixed 
on the axis of the hinder moſt of the wheels, as at s : then 
fit a line 4 ſilk as beſt, becauſe it will not be ſo apt to 
{krink. and ſtreach as hemp) about theſe two wheels, that 
when the inſtrument moves on the hindermoſt wheels, b 
the means of the line, the ſmall wheel at the neck of the 
hopper may alſo move; 1 leſſer wheel in the neck af 
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the hopper, may have ſhort pieces of thick leather fixed in 
the circumference thereof, like unto the teeth of a jack- 
wheel, that upon its motion, it may deduce the corn out of 
the hopper, in what proportion you pleaſe: for in caſe it 
comes too faſt, then you may by a wedge at the tenon of 
the piece whereupon the hopper reſts, as at t, or at tue end 
of the axis of the leſſer wheel, force the wheel and hopper 
together; as, in caſe it feeds too flow, then may you re- 
move them by the ſame wedges to a farther diſtance ; alſo in 
caſe your line be too lack or too hard, you may prevent ei- 
ther extreme by a wedge in the place where the axis of the 
wheel moves ; or by a third. wheel, about the middle of 
the line, made to move farther or nearer, as you may ſee 
cauſe. 

« Alſo by means of the iron-rod o v, fixed to the fore- 
moſt axis that is made to lock, may you guide your engine 
at pleaſure ; which rod is made crooked at the end of the 
hopper, leſt that ſhould injure its motion. 

« And at the turning you may lift up your engine by the 

handles at x : for whilſt you lf it up, the corn feeds not 
until you ſet the ſame down again. 
2 One horſe and one man may work with this inſtru- 
ment, and ſow land as faſt or faſter than fix horſes can 
plough ; fo that you may with eaſe compute the expence, 
in caſe your inſtrument be ſingle : but you may in the 
ſame frame have two ſhares at twelve inches diſtance, 
more or leſs, as you will have the rows of corn diſtant 
the one from the other; and two pipes out of the ſame 
hopper, and two ſmall wheels on the ſame axis, with other 
wheels anſwerable, every whit“ as eaſy to be performed as 
one ; and then you may double your proportion of land 
in a day. 

« This inſtrument will always keep the ſame propor- 
tion you firſt ſet to, which you muſt thus contrive.— 
Firſt, know the length of the furrow you ſow: then 
cail up how many of theſe furrows at ſuch diſtance your 
inſtrument is made for (whether a foot, more or leſs) 
will amount to an acre : then conclude how much 
to ſow on an acre; ſuppoſe a buſhel : then divide that 
buſhel into ſo many parts as you have furrows or diſtances in 
that acre ; then take one or two of thoſe parts, and put in- 
to your hopper, and obſerve whether it will hold out, or 
ſuper-abound at the end of one or two furrows, and accord- 
ingly proceed and rectify the feeder : or you may judge 
by your own reaſon, whether it feeds too fait or too flow. 

« In caſc it feeds too faſt, notwithſtanding they be 
cloſe placed together, you may make that wheel at the 
loweſt axis, wherein the line moves, to be leſs than the 
upper; then will the motion be flower : and thus may 
you make it move as flow as you will, by augmenting 
the upper, and diminiſhing the lower wheels wherein 
the line is; and make it move faſter by the contrary 
rule, 

« In caſe you drive apace, it feeds apace; in caſe you 
drive but flow, it feeds but flowly :- here is no error. 

« When you come to any turning at the land's end by 
lifting up the hindermoſt part of the inſtrument, that thoſe 
wheels touch not the ground, the feeding of the corn imme- 
diately ceaſeth, until you ſet it down again. 

« Alfo all the corn you ſow lies at a certain depth, none 
too deep, nor any too ſhallow. | 

« You may place a kind of harrow to follow ; but the 
beſt way is to have on each fide of each furrow a peice of 
wood, a little broad at the end, ſet aſlope to force the earth 
rounding on the corn, This may be well placed and fitted 
to the bottom of this inſtrument, juſt behind the ſhare and 
feeding pipe. 

« By this method of ſowing any ſort of grain or pulſe, 
may be ſaved the one half, and in ſome places more, which 
by the other way, is either buried ſo deep under the clods, 
that it cannot come up, or elſe it is ſo ſhallow, that the 
cold in the winter, or drought in the ſummer killeth it, or 
elſe lies on the ſurface as a prey to the fowls of t e air: much 
alſo therefore falls in cluſters, twenty or thirty grains where 
one or two might ſuffice, which are common inconvenien- 
cies, and uſually happening to the vulgar way of ſowin 
corn : the | dry half by far is loſt, which in all proba- 
bili:y may be ſaved by the uſe of this very inſtrument, 


which will doubly requite the extraordinary charge and 
trouble thereof: for here is no corn ſowed under clods, 
but in rows, as the earth is ſtirred and moved: it is all at 
one certain depth, and at one certain diſtance, and cqually 
covered; below the injury of froſt, and heat, and rapine of 
birds. Alſo by this way corn may be ſown in the very 


middle or convenient depth of the mould, that it may habe 

the ſtrength of the land, both below and above the roots 5 
whilſt in the other more uſual way, the corn falls to the bot- 
tom of the furrow on the gravel, clay, or ſuch like hard 
ground, where it ſeldom thrives ſo well as what happens to 

e in the midſt. This way alſo exceeds the way of ſettin 
corn, where the pins thruſt into the ground harden a 
faſten the mould, fo that, unleſs the land be very light, it 
confines the roots to too narrow a place, which in this wa 
is prevented; as I have obſerved in gatden beans, that thoſe 
hoed-in proved better than thoſe ſet with a ſtick. 

« By the uſe of this inſtrument alſo may you coyer 
your grain or pulſe with any rich compoſt you thall pre- 
pare for that purpoſe, either with pigeon-dung dry or gra- 
nulated, or any other ſaline or lixivial ſubſtance, made er 
ſable, which may drop after the corn, and prove an excel- 
lent improvement: for we find experimentally, that pi- 
geon's- dung ſown by the hand on wheat or barley, mightily 
advantageth it in the common way of : much 
more then might we expect this way, where the dung, or 
ſuch like ſubſtance, is all in the ſame furrow with the corn ; 
whereas, in the other vulgar way, a great part thereof comes 
not near it, 

« It may either be done by having another hoppe 
the ſame frame behind that gw corn, wherein 44 * 
poſt may be put, and made to drop ſucceſſively after the corn: 
or it = 1 ſown bY another inſtrument to follow the for- 
mer, which is the better way, and may both diſperſe the oj 
and cover both ſoil and hed. F ; wo 

“The corn alſo thus fown in ranges, you may with 
much more conveniency go between, and either weed it or 
hoe it and earth it up as you think good, and at harveſt it 
will eaſily repay the charges, 

« Alſo the fore-wheels being made to lock too and fro 
on either ſide, you may have an upright iron pin fixed to 
the middle of the axis, extended to the top of the frame : 
and from thence a ſmall rod of iron to come to your hand, 
with a crooked neck juſt againſt the neck of the hopper; 
by means of which jron rod, you may lock or turn the 
| wheels either way, and guide your inſtrument, and rectity 
it, if it deviate out of its right courſe, 

“The hopper mult be broad and ſhallow, that the ſec4 
preſs not much harder when it is full, than when it is near 
— leſt it ſow not proportionably. | 

Though this inſtrument may at firſt ſeem myſterious 
and intricate to the ignorant, yet I am confident it will 
anſwer to every particular of what I have written. An 
ingenious wheelwright, joiner, or carpenter, may eaſily 
make it, with very little inſtruction, and any ordinary 
ploughman may uſe it.” 

The chief inconveniences in this inſtrument ſeems to be, 

that the ſced is liable to be bruifed as it drops from the 
hopper, by the wheel in the neck of that hopper. 
In the account which is given of the ſembrador, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, it is juſtly obſerved, that 
the perfection of agriculture conſiſts in ſetting the plants 
at proper diſtances, in ground well looſened to a ſufficient 
depth, that their roots may be able to ſpread, in order to 
collect the nouriſhment which is neceſſary to produce and 
ripen their fruit. But this is ſo little obſerved, that almoſt 
all ſorts of ſeed are commonly ſown by handfu's at random; 
whence it happens, that corn is ſowed too thick in ſome 
places, too thin in others, and, frequently, the greater 
part of it is either not covered at all, or not decp enough ; 
by which means it is not only expoſed to be caten by 
birds, but alſo in cold countries to be ſpoiled by froſt, and 
in hot climates, by the fun, To remedy theſe inconveni- 
ences, Don Jaſeph de Lucatello invented an inſtrument, 
wich, hong ſaſtened to the tail of the plough, drops the 
ſeed regularly in the furrows, ſaves four parts in . of 
the quantity which is generally uſed, and becomes. the 
means of procuring a conſiderable increaſe, without em- 
ploying a perſon purpoſely to ſow, 

As a few words will explain the mechaniſm of this in- 
ſtrument, which has its merit, though it has not been 
found to anſwer in common practice, we ſha'l venture to 
give the following ſhort deſcription of it; becauſe ſane of 
the principles of this may poſſibly ſuggeſt an uſeful hint to 

an ingenious artiſt, 

Fig. 2, Plate IX. is a box of wood: a, b, c, d, the co- 
ver of that part into which the corn is put, and which 
;is open in lg. at W: % o d b, 4 hy. 2. are the 
; two ſides which cover that part of the box where the cylin- 
der, which is ſtuck round with three rows of little ſpon: 

to 


w out the grains, is turned round. Theſe ſides are 
. in 2 to ſhew the cylinder R 8, and the 
f x, xz x» The internal ſhape of theſe ſides is expreſ- 

in fig. 4, where may be ſeen the four triangular 
ieces p, Þ, p, p and the tringular interſtices g, % 4, which 
fa it out at the bottom of the box. T, is one of the wheels 


ich turn the cylinder; and V the other end of the cylin- 
81 which as other wheel is to be fixed. The furrow 


next turn of the plough; to which end the mould board 
muſt project conſiderably, 

In uſing this inſtrument, according to Don Lucatello's 
method, it muſt be faſtened to the beam of the plough, at 
ſuch a height, that the long projecting nails in the wheels 
may touch the ground ſufficiently to make them turn round, 
but not enough for the wheeles to reſt upon it, and drag 
along without turning. 

This way of turning the wheels, and conſequently the 
inder, muſt occaſion an unequal diſtribution of the ſeed, 
wherever the ground is rough and ſtony. For this reaſon, 
and on account of ſome other inconveniencies attending the 
uſe of it, this ſembrador is not aninſtrument to be recom mend- 
ed to farmers : but we would here refer to the conſideration 
of ſuch as are better ſkilled in theſe matters, whether an in- 
ſtrument leſs liable to this objection, or to the fault which 
is found in Mr. Worlidge's drill, may not be ſormed, by 
placing the ſeed- box of the ſembrador in a frame like that 
of Mr. Worlidge, with (inſtead of the weels of the ſem- 
brador, which turn upon the ground) two wheels, grooved 
like pulleys, fixed upon the axis of the cylinder, to be turned 
with cords, like the ſmall wheel at the neck of Mr. Wor- 
lidge's hopper. A ſquare frame, like that, will keep the box 
more ſteady, and therefore render the diſcharge of the ſeed 
more regular, than it can be in Don Lucatello's manner. 

Huſbandmen have been long ſenſible, that ſowing corn 
by handfulls, or broad caſt, was a waſte of ſeed, an ſome 
attempts were made to conſtruct inſtruments for ſowing 
more regularly ; but though the ſembrador and Mr. Wor- 
lidge's drill were ingenious inſtruments, it does not appear, 
that they or any other, anſwered in practice, till Mr, Tull 
contrived his drill-plough, which does perform very well. 
Mr. du Chateauvieux indeed ſays, he thought Mr. Tull's 
too complex, and invented another, which is very ingeniouſ- 
ly conſtructed, but if we may judge from his deſcription of it, 
it appears to be more complicated than Mr. Tull's, or any 
other ; and being very expenſive, is not likely to be intro- 
duced into England. It is alſo too limited in its uſe, being 
conſtructed to drill only three rows, at one certain diſtance. 
M. Duhamel's drill, called a barrel drill, is more ſimple 
and cheaper, and may be more eaſily altered to ſow more 
rows, and at different diſtances, and will probably be offer- 
ed to the public in a ſhort time, with theſe improvements. 

Mr. Young, in his 9” | on the Culture of Cole- ſeed, 
complains much of the drill ploughs, on account of their 
being ſo weakly conſtructed. I uſed,” ſays he, „Mr. 
Randall's drill- plough, and in this charge (of expences of 
the crops) do not include the repairs, which in all my 
trials have been ſo great, that it would be "——_ unfair 
to inſert them; and yet it is not altogether the thing, to 
make no charge of this ſort, and eſpecially as I have ſeen 
no drill-plough (not excepting thoſe in the ſociety's room) 
but what would fall in pieces preſently, under the rough 
hands of ploughmen. Common ploughs are every where 
of a ſtrength proportioned to the hands they go through, 
and till a drill is diſcovered that will bear ſuch treatment, 
it is impoſſible to promote the new huſbandry : nor is it 
poſſible that any method ſhould be worth promoting, while 
the inſtruments with which it is executed, remain in the 
predicament of all drill-ploughs at preſent.” : 

There is indeed ſome ground for this complaint, but 
will be removed in a drill-plough now conſtructing. 

M. Duhamel obſerves, that the drill-plough invented by 
M. de Chateauvieux delivers the grain with the greate 

exactneſs, and therefore deſerves much commendation ; but 
that the price of it is too great for moſt farmers. His own, 
which we ſhall now deſcribe, has, for that reaſon, been the 

enerally uſed. 

a Suhan drill is faſtened to the fore- carriage of 
a common plough. The hind part conſiſts of a plank 
8 8, fig. 5, Plate IX. at leaſt three inches thick, which 
is called the table. Underneath this table, and to the 
bottom part of it, are ſtrongly fixed, as at T, I, T, thre« 
ſhares. The beam I, I, is faſtened to the fore-part of thu 


in which the grain has been dropt is to be covered by the | ſt 
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table : and the handles L, L, are let into mortiſes in ths 


back * of the table, in which they are ficed. a, a, a, are theſs 
— 2 cavities cut in the table, to receive the ſeed from the 
cylincer, and convey it through a hole, about an inch in di- 
ameter, in the center of each of them, into the hollow c, at 
the back of the ſhare, fig. 6. The form of theſe cavities 
is more clearly — by a, a, a, fig. 7. At , b, b, by 
ge 8 are fixed four ſtrong ſtandards, to hold the drill-· box 
eady. | 
The ſhares fig. 6, are made of wood, and terminate at 
the bottom of their fore-part a, in a circular form, covered 
with iron. In their hind-part , is 4 groove, through 
which the ſeed drops to the bottom of the furrow. The 
ſeed is conveyed from the cavities a, a, a, fig. 7, to this 
groove h, fig. 6, by means of a thin plate of iron c, round- 
ed and fixed to the ſhare, at 4. Theſe ſhares are about an 
inch and a half thick, and their height from a to ô is at 
leaſt a foot, 
As theſe ſhares terminate in a curve at bottom, if they 
meet with any roots, dung not thoroughly rotted, or any 
other ſubſtance which they cannot eaſily divide, they force 
it down to the bottom of the furrow, and by that means 
are never liahle to be choaked : and to prevent this ſtill 
more effectually, the middle ſhare is placed ſomewhat more 
ſhorter, when uſed in land laid out in ridges, in proportion 
to the greater height of the middle of the ridges. The 
ſhares are generally ſeven inches aſunder. | | 
The four ſtandards b, 5, , , fig. 5, and 7, are placed 
in ſuch a manner, that the blocks „, u, fig. 8, in which 
a groove is cut, anſwer to the middle of this table. On 
an iron axle-tree which anſwers to the wheels, and which 
paſſes through the centre of the blocks, is fixed the cylin- 
der, or barrel o, o, which is cloſed at its end, bo 5, and is 
likewiſe divided by two partitions 4, 1. Ibis barrel is 
made of thin ſplit deal, as are alſo the ends and partitions. 
t, t, is a thin board, or plate of tin or thin iron, ſaſtened 
with hinges, that it may be opened to put the ſeeds into the 
three partitions p 9, q r, „ s. In the middle of each of 
theſe partitions, the barrel is pierced with holes three or four 
inches aſunder, and about a quarter of an inch in diameter: 
The barrel and the wheels are fixed on the iron axle-tree, 
that they all turn together, | 

To know whether the holes u, u, u, in the three parti- 
tions of the barrel are of a proper ſize and number to 
diſtribute the ſeed in the manner this is delired, let ſome, 
ſuppoſe half a buſhel, be put into each partitions. The 
blocks , u, being placed on each ſide, between the two 
ſtandards, whoſe inner ſides are rounded ſo as to fit the 
groove in the block, and the table &, S, being raiſed fo 
that the wheels do not touch the ground, any one may 
eaſily ſee, by giving the wheels a turn or two round with 
the hand, whether the proper quantity of ſced drops behind 
the ſhare ; and alter it accordingly. 

The barrel being properly fitted, the beam is faſtened 
to the fore-carriage of this drill. As it moves, the barrel 
turns with the hind wheels, and the ſeed drops out of the 
holes u, , u, fig. 8, into the cavities a, a, a, fig. 7, and 
from thence into the hollow c, fig. 6, in the hind part of 
the ſhare. 

When the plow man comes to the end of the field, he lifts 
up the hind carriage, which is light, and carries it till the 
horſes are turned for the next furrow. 

M. Duhamel does not fix the diameter of the hind 
wheels, but leaves that to be determined by the length of 
the ſhares. His were ſo proportioned that where the 
ſhares touched the ground, the wheels did not touch it by 
two inches. He obſerves, that this drill anſwered ex- 
tremely Well, where the ground was ploughed into an even 
or level ſurface : but that the wheels were too ſmall, when 
the middle of the ridges was raiſed high ; becauſe the ſhares 
were then on the higher part of the ridge, while the wheels 
were in the furrows. 

In fig. 7, are two thin boards x, x, ſomewhat bending, 
which riſe up to about half the height of the barrel, The 
uſe of theſe is to catch the feeds that may chance to drop 
from the oblique holes, and guide them into the cavities 
a, ay as 

"It is well known, that when the fore-part of the ſhare 
terminates in a point, it pierces the deeper into the earth, 
the farther back the beam is placed on the fore- carriage: 
but as the bottom of theſe ſhares is round, they pierce 
neither more nor leſs when the beam is placed more for- 
ward, It is therefore adviſable to place the fore and hind 


carriage 


5 
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my _ was to make an inſtrument which ſhould diſ- 
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carriage as near as ble to each other, becauſe the 
plough then goes eaſier, and the draught is lighter to the 
cattle, 

The inſtrument is eaſily tranſported from place to place 
by means of two poles y, z, #*, fig. 79. The ends y, are 
placed on the fore we together with the beam, and 
from thence paſs under the table, fo as to raife the whole 
from the ground, on which the other ends z, 2, reſt. 
The croſs bar I, &, ſecures thoſe ends, and keeps them at a 
proper diſtance. 

M. Duhamel took the firſt hint of his ſeed box from an 
invention of Mr. Grenvile, a gentleman belonging to the 
king of France's ſtables. This was a hollow ball, fixed 
upon the axle-tree of two wheels, and pierced round the 
middle with a row of holes, through which the ſeed dropt 
as the wheels turned round. Then a ſimilar principle, 
another gentleman, inſtead of ſowing under furrow in the 


common way, contrived a box to turn behind his plough ; | 


and that no more than the due quantity of ſeed ſhould 
be dropped; the lower half of the box moved upon a belt 
of leather, in the middle of which was fixed a piece of 
braſs, pierced with a hole ſuited to the ſize of the ſeed in- 
tended to be ſown. By this means, the holes in the box 
could not drop any ſeed, but when they came oppoſite to 
the hole in the belt. A few grains were indeed ſome- 
times bruiſed in their paſſage ; but, upon the whole, there 
was a great ſaving of feed, 

According to the above conſtruction of M. Duhamel's 
drill, the ſhares muſt always pierce to the ſame depth, be- 
cauſe the whole weight of the hind part of the drill reſts 
continually upon them : * 1 it would be neceſſary 
to have ſhares of as many different lengths, as there are 
depths, at which each kind of ſeed ſhould be ſown. 

We likewiſe apprehend, that when the ſhares have pier- 
ced to the depth intended, the weight of the drill may be 
made to reſt on the wheels, by preventing the axle-tree 
from riſing between the ſtandards, beyond ſuch a height 
as ſhall exactly regulate the depth to which the ſhares are 
to pierce. This may be effected, by bringing the ſtand- 
ards b, ö, fig. 7, nearer to each other; and placing between 
them, inſtead to the blocks , u, fig. 8, two thick pieces of 
wood, made to flide up and down, with grooves, as in the 
blocks. Theſe pieces of wood may be fixed between the 
ſtandards, by means of two ſtrong iron pins run through 
the ſtandards into them : and to take off the friction of the 
axle-tree againſt theſe pieces of wood, may be made to turn 
on two friction wheels, placed in the lower part of them ; 
or rather on four or ſix ſmall iron rollers turning on their 
axis in a box inſerted in each of theſe pieces, which may be 
raiſed or lowered, by means of a row of holes in the ſtand- 
ards, through which the iron pins are put fo as to give the 
axle-tree room to riſe to the height that ſhall be thought 
neceſſary to make the ſhares pierce to the intended depth, 
before the weight of the drill ſhall reſt upon the axle- 
tree. 

That the axle tree, moving oh ſuch roller, will have 
leſs friction, of require leſs ſtrength to make the wheels 
turn round, even when the weight of the whole inſtru- 
ment lies upon it, than it has in the blocks, with only the 
weight of the grain, is evident from the following fact. 
The gentleman who firſt thought of this invention, ap- 
plied to it a roller of four tons weight, which is now 
drawn with eaſe by two ordinary horſes, even acroſs his 
ploughed grounds. 

It appears from this eaſy motion of the roller, that 
there can be no — of the axle- trees turning, though 
loaded with the weight of the whole inſtrument. Other 
conſiderable advantages will alfo ariſe from the drill's reſt- 
ing thus upon the wheels ; for the labour of the ploughman 
will be greatly leſſened, the inſtrument will move ſteadier 
and more uniformly, and the draught will be much eaſier 
for the horſes. 


Deſcription of M. de Chateauvieux's DriLL-Proucn, 
and of its manner of working. Written by himſelf. 


« When I firſt ſet about conſtructing this drill-plough, 


tribute the grains of corn one by one, at the diſtance of fix | 
inches from each other. I attained this preciſion ; but ſoon | 
perceived that it was not the only thing requiſite, or even | 
ſo AY as I had imagined. 1 


« cou 


more than it did in its firſt ſtate: but I plainly found that 
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the quantity of ſeed would not yet be ſuſficient to pro- 
duce a proper number of plants ; eſpecially as it muſt not 
be expected that evey ſeed will grow; 1. becauſe, hat- 
ever care be taken in chuſing the feeds, there will alwa 
be among them many which will not ſprout at all; 2. 
becauſe a great number of them will be deſtroyed by in. 
ſects, either before they vegetate, or ſoon after they Griog 
up ; and 3, becauſe the winter's cold will frequently de. 
{troy ſeveral of the young plants, and greatly weaken 
others, Experience taught me, that, to guard againſt 
the effect of theſe caſualties, it was neceſſary to ſow more 
ſeed than I did at firſt; 

« To this end, and that I might be enabled to increaſe 
the quantity to whatever degree ſhould be found moſt pro- 
per, I enlarged the cavities of my cylinder, ſo that I can 
now ſow either more or leſs ſeed, with equal eaſe, by means 
which ſhall be explained in the deſcription of this inftrument, 

« Each of theſe cavities, in the cylinder of my firſt 
drill plough, could contain but one grain of corn; but 
in the preſent, they are large enough to hold three or 
four, which, through they touch one another there, are 
ſo ſeparated when they fall from thence, and in their 
paſſage through the pipes, that they drop at diſtances from 
each other in the furrow ; for they are not all turned out 
of the cavities in the cylinder at the ſame time: beſides 
which, I have obſerved, that the ground upon which they 
fall is always more or leſs uneven, and that this circum- 
_ conſequently contributes effectually to ſeparate 

em. * - 

I confeſs that the deſcription which I am going to 
give is very long, and that this, together with the ſight 
of ſo many figures as are here repreſented, may, at firſt, 
make people think that my drill is a very complicated 
machine, and that this complicatioa muſt render it very 
deſective: but I beg of them not to give way to this pre- 
judice, and to ſuſpend their judgment till they have ſtu- 
deed the inſtrument thoroughly ; after which, { hope they 
will be ſenſible that all its mechaniſm is employed only to 
procure the movement of the axis, and the play of the 
valves. I even flatter myſelf that it will be deemed a fim- 
ple inſtrument, by thoſe who rightly conſider how few 
of its parts are moved; a circumſtance which prevents 
its being put out of order in working. The great quan- 
tities of land which were ſowed in the autumn, with per- 
fect ſucceſs, ought to remove the diffidence of thoſe who 
may ſtill incline to doubt whether this drill will always and 
regularly perform equally well. 

It will perhaps be objected, that the expence of mak- 
ing this drill plough is too great, and that numbers of far- 
mers, who have not much land, may not be able conveni- 
ently to purchaſe it. 

« It is very true that if this inſtrument could be con- 
ſtructed for a ſmall price, the benefits reſulting from it 
would be the more extenſive : hut it muſt alſo be allowed 
that this objection does not hold good with reſpect to all 
farmers, or to gentlemen who keep ground in their own 
hands. Theſe will ſoon be repaid the expence of ſuch a 
drill, by the ſaving of feed ; and as to the poorer ſort 
who have, for example, but ten or twelve acres of arable 
land, the expence will be but trifling, if four or five 
neighbours, in that caſe, join to purchaſe ſuch a drill, 
which will be more than ſufficient to ſow all their ground. 
Or, each pariſh may come to an agreement, that he who 
can afford a buy ſuch a drill, may let it out for ſo much 
an acre; a method which would be advantageous to all; 
but particularly to thoſe who, by uſing it, would ſow their 
land with very little charge. 

« But I think, and hope, that when the great advan- 
tage of uſing this inſtrument is known, no huſbandman 
will be without it merely becauſe of the price; as this 
conſideration can never out-weight the benefits which will 
accrue from it in all reſpects, by leſſening the expence of 
every article in the operation of ſowing, and by the far- 
ther emoluments which will be reaped at harveſt. 

« I therefore, in conſtructing this inftrument, paid 
leſs regard to the price which it might coſt, than to the 
means of rendering it very ſolid, by a firm aſſemblage of 
all its paris; which was eflential, in order to prevent 
the frequent accidents it would otherwiſe have been ex- 
poſed to, in the hands of ignorant peaſants, who have 
no idea of handling things gently, and are ſtill leſs ca- 
pable of repairing any miſchief done to a very nice ma- 


d, indeed, make my drill diſtribute ſome grains |chine. 


„At the ſame time I ſtudied ſtrength and ſolidity in 
2 the 
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ſary to take particular care that it ſhould execute well and 


reſpect to the manner of its diſtributing each grain, and to 
the movement of the axis, which is always in motion 
from the moment the horſe ſtirs, ſo that the ſeed runs in- 
ceſſantly. . 

In deſcribing this inſtrument, I have firſt given a gene- 
ral idea of its make and manner of working, that the reader 
may be thereby enabled the more eaſily to underſtand the 
ſubſequent minute deſcription of all its parts, with their re- 
lation to, and connection with, each other. The method 
of uſing it will then follow, 


General Idea of M. de Chateauvieux's Dz1LL-Proucn, 
Plate þ 60 


A (fig. 1.) is a wooden-box, or hopper, whoſe bot- 
tom is at the height of the line F G. This hopper has 
four feet, two of which are ſeen at & and J. Theſe four 
feet, which may be called tenons, are fitted into four mor- 
tiſes in the table HL. The bottom F G of this hopper 
reſts immediately upon the ſeed-box B, which is made 
of thin plates of braſs, and is placed between the bottom 
of that upper box or hopper, its two ſides which have the 
four feet, and the table HL. B is the front of this ſeed- 
box. The corn drops through a hole in the middle of 
the bottom of the hopper A, into the ſeed-box B. This 
ſeed- box B contains a braſs cylinder, which traverſes it, 
and is pierced by and fixed to an iron axis M P, at the 
two ends of which are firmly faſtened two pullies Q and 
P. The two pivots of the axis are ſupported by two 
ſtandards, one of which is ſeen at M H, and a part of the 
foot of the other at L. Theſe two ſtandards are fixed to 
the two ends of the table by two keys, like thoſe of a tur- 
ner's lathe. 

The table upon which all theſe pieces reſt, is itſelf, at 
its two ends, ſupported by, and faſtened to the two beams 
TV, RS. Theſe two beams are fixed in parallel lines, by 
a traverſe X Z. In the middle, U, of this traverſe, is pin- 
ned the end of another piece of wood, which paſſes from 
thence under the table, in a parallel direction with the two 
beams, and upon which alſo this table is faſtened by two 
ſcrews. 

This inſtrument has three axactly ſimilar ſhares, D K, 
e. Two of theſe ſhares, K and D, are faſtened to the two 
beams, at I and p, by a tenon and a peg, and the third 
is faſtened in the ſame manner, RAE by to the piece 
which runs parallel to the beams. Each of theſe ſhares 
is covered at the bottom with a plate of iron, N, E, C, and 
the pon of one of them, ſuppoſed to be in the earth, is ſeen 
at . | | 
The harrow is compoſed of three pieces of wood 4 O, 
O W, W, jointed together by mortiſes and tenons at O 
and W, and of two ſimilar iron teeth W z, OR. "Theſe 
two teeth are faſtened to the harrows by the ſcrews W 
and O, and the harrow is faſtened to the traverſe X Z by 
two hinges near q and u. Upon the two beams are faſten- 
ed by two ſcrews, at m and e, two ſquare ſprings m i q and 
e Z u of which the two ends, q and u, preſs upon the har- 
row, to make its own teeth enter into the earth. 

The fore-carriage is compoſed of two ſimilar and pa- 
rallel pieces, V r, 5 „ upon which is faſtened the ſpring- 
tree bar » , and the axle-tree u t of the two wheels. 
The drill (of which the manner of working will be ex- 
plained hereafter) reſts upon this fore - carriage, whenever 
there is occaſion for its ſo doing, by means of à wooden 
bar d x, one of the ends of which, towards a, paſſes through 
two belts which are faſtened to the table, and of which 
only one is ſeen here. The other end x of this bar, reſts 
upon tae the middle of the axle-tree of the fore-carriage, be- 
tween two pins driven into the upper part of that axle- tree. 
Ihe fore carriage is likewiſe faſtened to the drill by hooks 
and rings, as at v and S. 

Att and u are two pullies, which are faſtened to the 
ſpokes of the wheels by three or four ſcrews. The pullies 

and z are encircled by a thong of leather, of the ſame 
breadth as the grooves of the pullies, and of which the 
two ends are buckled together, like a garter. The two 


other pullies P and r are enciccled in the ſame manner by 
another ſimilar thong. . 


Mannerin which the DRILL works, Plate X. 


The leed being put into the hopper A (fig. 1.) the 
Whole machine being drawn by the horſe harneſſed to 


7 


the conſtruction of this Inſtrument, it was not leſs neceſ- 


regularly the purpoſes for which it is intended, both with open each of them a furrow, and at the ſame time the 
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the ſpring-tree bar r s, and guided by the ſeedſman, who 
holds the two handles; then the three ſhares, D K e C, 


pullies, ut, by their turning, turn by means of the thongs, 

the two other pullies, Q P, and conſequently likewiſe the 

cylinder, which is in the box B, and which, in turning, diſ- 

tributes the ſeeds equally into three pipes which come out 

at the bottom of the ſced-box. This diſtribution of the 

ſeed is performed by a mechaniſm which cannot be repre- 

ſented here, but will .be particularly explained hereafter. 
The ends of theſe pipes are ſeen here at a and b, Theſe 

pipes a and b drop the ſeed into two other pipes 4 and //; the 

pipe à tranſmits its contents into the pipe d, which termi- 

nates behind the ſhare D, at h, where it depoſits the ſeeds 
in the furrow made by this ſhare. In the ſame manner, the 

end of the pipe þ of the box conveys the ſeed which paſſes 
through it into the pipe 5, which terminates at g, behind 

the ſhare K. And likewiſe in the ſame manner, the third 
pipe of the box, which cannot be ſeen in this figure, emp- 
ties its contents into a third pipe, of which part is ſeen here 
at v, y, and which terminates behind the third ſhare e, C. 
The two teeth of the harrow, paſſing afterward each of them 
between two of theſe furrows, cover the ſeeds which have 
dropped into the three furrows. 

According as the ſcrew B, in the fore-part of the box, is 
turned more or leſs from the right to the left, or from 
the left to the right, a greater or leſs quantity of ſeed 
drops into each furrow, by means which will be explained 
hereafter. But ſo long as this ſcrew remains in the ſame ſi- 
tuation, the quantity of the ſeed that is dropped, will be con- 
{tantly the ſame, 2 f 

To render the deſcription of this firſt figure the more 
diſtinct and intelligible, ſome things are paſſed over here 
which will be ſpoken of hereafter, ke among others, 
two traverſes which faſtened together the two pieces V r, 
S s, of the fore-carriage. Alſo the box B is here made 
larger than it ſhould be, according to the deſcription which 
will be given of it, in order that the pipes a and 6, d and F 
might appear the more diſtinctly. For the fame reaſon al- 
ſo the out- lets of the pipes à and þ are not here repreſented 
as let into the mouths 4 and F of the two other pipes, as 
they ſhould be in fact. | 

In the following deſcriptions, that part of a piece which 
immediately faces the horſe, is always called the fore- 
part of the piece, excepting only the piece named the 
bin, and its valves, in ſpeaking of which the contrary 
rule is obſerved. But, every where, the right or the left 
{ide of a piece, is to be underſtood as of the fame ſide of the 
horſe. 

When a machine is to be made from drawings, thoſe 
drawings, eſpecially when ſmall, cannot, by their ſcale, 
point out preciſely the exact dimenſions of every nice, 
and oftentimes very important piece, ſo as to enable a 
workman to conſtruct it perfectly. To remedy this defect, 
all the meaſures of every piece, and their conneCtion with 
each other, are here particularly ſpecified in the following 
deſcription, which is to be looked upon as a ſurer guide than 
the meaſures reſulting from the engraved figures : and to 
render this ſtill more certain, the weight of the niceſt pieces 
is alſo given. | 


Deſcription of the two Beams which ſupport the Table 'ana 
Ran the Hopper, Platt N. 


The two beams T V, R 8, (fig. 1.) are repreſented 
as if ſeen from above at a, b, d, e, (fig. 2.) They are 
exactly ſimilar. Each of them is three feet five inches 
and a half long, two inches and five-fixths wide (for exam- 
ple from h to c), and one inch five-ſixths thick. All their 
ſides are at right angles to each other, 

Theſe two beams are joined by a traverſe f þ (hg. 2.) 
and X Z. (fig. 1.) This traverſe is two inches and five- 
ſixths wide, meaſuring it horizontally, one inch and three- 
twelfths thick, and one foot and a half long, excluſive of 
two tenons, one at each end, by which it is mortiſed into 
the two beams, which are parallel to each other. The up- 
per ſurface of theſe beams, that of their traverſe, are exact- 
ly even. The diſtance from c to F (fig. 2. Plate XI.) is 
one foot eleven inches and a quarter; and the ſame from i 
ro h. ? | 

Underneath each beam, and at the diſtance of five inches 
from the extremity a (fig. 3.) an iron-pin, ſeven-twelfths, 
or two thirds of an inch in diameter, projects to the length 
of four inches and one-third, One of theſe pins is ſeen at 
A (fig. 1.) Its other end is _— faſt into the _— 

3 © 
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all friction between the ſides of the harro and thoſe of the 
beams is avoided, by leaving an interval of about one-ſixth, 
or one quarter of an inch between them. The lines, or 
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bf the * ſurface of the beam, from which it projects 


erpendicularly. Theſe two pins are to enter into two 
holes in the i of the hind- carriage, which will be 


| edges t 5; x „ (fig: 2.) are parallel, and the diſtance be- 
— en ogg | —_ them % one foot and Ere-fixthe of an inch. The 
Of the two Handles, Plate X. traverſe t x is two inches and nineteen twenty-fourths wide, 


and one inch and two thirds thick; 
In the middle of the breadth of the upper ſurface of this 
traverſe, and cut perpendicularly to that ſurface, are to 
ſquare hotes, M and N, diſtant from each other ſeven inches 
and a half, from the center of one to the center to the 
other, and both equally diftant from the middle line 


0 p. 


Two handles, I n, I m (fig. 2.) are faſtened to the two 
beams, each of them by a tenon 4, (fig. 3 Plate XI.) five- 
fixths of an inch thick, which paſſes through the beam, and 
is ſecured underneath it by a wooden pin or peg 4, about 
half an inch in diameter. Each handle is likewiſe ſupport- | 
ed upon the beam by a wooden prop p , which is feen at 
R and T (fig. 1.) Each of theſe props is three ; ey 

of an inch in diameter, and is driven very tightly into the 
handle and the beam, at p and / (fig. 3. Plate XI.) ſo as to 
ſs quite through them. The upper end c of theſe props 

is ſeen at V and X, in fig. 2. From the extremity E of 
the handle (fig. 2, and 3.) to the extremity à of the beam 
is one foot, and one-third of an inch, and the diſtance is the 
ſame from d to /, in fig. 2. The breadth and thickneſs of 
the lower end of the handles at g & (fig. 2. Plate X. and 3. 
Plate XI.) is nearly the ſame as the breadth of the beams, 
upon which they reſt : but they leſſen by degrees from & 
to , and are rounded off, in ſuch manner that the diameter 
of their upper end is but one inch and a third. | 


% 


Of the Teeth of the Harrow, Plate X. 


In theſe two holes MN in the traverfe of the harrow 
are faſtened; as will ſoon be ſeen, two iron teeth, perfect- 
ly alike, ſo that it will be ſufficient to deſcribe one of 
them. This tooth is ſhaped almoſt like the head of a 
lance, if we ſuppoſe its two ſides to be bent towards each 
other, ſo as to form a kind of groove or channel. Theſe 
two ſides; or fins, are ſeen in perſpective, ſideways, in 
fig. 5; behind in fig. 6; from above, and from before, in 


814. ſhank ö 4 (fig 5.) is five inches and an half long, 


from its riſe at @ b, to its end 4; and three quarters of an 


With reſpect to their poſition, they form, with the beams, 
an angle of 40 degrees, as at c k (fig. 3, Plate XI.) The 
handle is nearly ſtrait from , to about a third part of its 
length, and from thence it bends more and more downward 
to its end », which is 1 feet higher than 
the upper ſurface I m of the beam, This height is expreſ- 
fed by the pricked line z m. The ſpace between the han- 
dles likewiſe increaſes with their length, ſo that, at their 
ſmalleſt ends, the diſtance from the outſide of the one, to 
the outſide » of the other (fg. 2. Plate X. ) is one foot eight 
inches and a half, and each of them is equally diſtant from 
the middle line o p. 

Theſe two handles are faſtened to each other by a tra- 
verſe g r, which is repreſented in fig. 1, but is ex- 
preſſed here only by two pricked lines, in order to ſhew 
a piece which is under it, and which will ſoon be ſpoken 
of. This traverſe is one inch and five-ſixths broad, and 
two-thirds of an inch thick, Its ends, being tenons, 
are let into mortiſes in the beams, and faſtened there by 
wooden pins, at g and ry, One of theſe ends appears at 
g (fig. 3- Plate XI.) From the middle of the length 
of this traverſe hangs an iron hook, as in fig. 1. Plate K. 
This hook is about a quarter of an inch thick, and five 
inches and a half long, from its extremity e (fig. 3. 
Plate Sh to its other end, which is faſtened to the tra- 
verſe. he lower end of this hook is put through a 
fmall ring faſtened to the harrow between the ſcrews of 
the two teeth, and ſerves to hold up the harrow when 
the drill is placed upon its hind-carriage, in order to be 
removed, as will be faid hereafter. The traverſe is fixed 
in the handles at the diſtance of thirteen inches from their 
extremity & (fig. 2. Plate X. and 3. Plate XI.) The 
two handles, which the ſeedſman holds in his hands by their 
ends mn, ſerve to direct the drill. 


Of the Harrow, Plate X. 


The harrow is com 
7 x, t x, (fig. 2.) and of two teeth faſtened to this laſt. 
The three pieces are repreſented at 4 O, O W, and Wu, 
and the two teeth at W z and O R, in fig. 1. The two 
pieces 5 t,y x, (fig. 2.) are each of them faſtened to the 
traverſe 5 y,'by an iron hinge, in ſuch manner, that the up- 

r ſurface of the ends s and y of theſe two pieces is exactly 
— with the upper ſurface of the traverſe 5 y, Their two 
other ends, t and x, are terminated by a tenon which is 
pinned into the ends of the traverſe *. The upper ſurface 
of theſe three pieces s ., y x, t x, is perfectly even. 

The two pieces s t, y x, are each of them one foot 


eight inches long, from the end 5, to the traverſe at .d 


hey are two inches and one-third broad, meaſuring 
over their upper furface, and one inch and two-thirds 
thick. The fore-end of theſe pieces towards the hinge, 
makes an angle of about ſixty-five degrees, with the up- 
per ſurface, as is repreſented in the — (fig. 4.) where 
the lines 4 a, a b, expreſs this angle, This flope is made 
in order that the harro may the more eaſily preſs upon the 


to this ſhoulder c, is three inches. The ſquare thickne 


ed of three pieces of wood 5 7, 


inch thick at @ þ, where it is made ſquate. This thick. 
neſs is increaſed a little at c, in order to form the ſhoulder 
repreſented at a b (fig. 7.) The diſtance from @b (fig. 5. 


of the flank, from c to x, is half an inch; which is like- 
wiſe the ſize of the holes M N (hg. 2.) The reſt cf the 
ſhank is round, and half an inch in diameter. Its upper 
end is a ſcrew, fitted to receive a nut about half an inch 
thick, and a little more than an inch ſquare. The point e 
does not vary from the direction of the ſhank, either to 
the right or the left, as appears by fig. 6: but the ſide 
be (fig. 5.) bends a little forward, ſo that the point e ad- 
vances one inch and a quarter beyond the pricked perpen- 
dicular 15 . The upper and outer extremities c and f of 
the fins (fig. 7.) are two inches and one-twelfth 1 
from each other, and equally diſtant from the middle of 
the ſhank. The width of each fin, in this part, from s to 
f, or from 5 to c, is one inch and an half. From thence 
they leſſen by degrees down to their point, The edges of 
theſe ſides, or fins, are almoſt ſharp, but their thickneſs 
and ſtrength increaſe towards their back. 

The two teeth of the harrow are placed exactly in the 
middle of two parallel lines ſuppoſed to be drawn = the 
point of the ſhares; by which means theſe teeth will enter 
into the ground at equal diſtances from the ſmall furrows 
made by the ſhares, into which they will throw back the 
quantity of earth —_—y to cover the ſeeds perfectly. 

As to the poſition of theſe two teeth, they are faſtened 
in the two holes M and N of the traverſe t » (fig. 2.) as 
is repreſented by the perſpective view of them in fig. 8. 
The ſhank of each tooth is run through the hole in the 
traverſe x 1; its ſhoulder is truſſed up cloſe to the under 
ſurface of this traverſe ; and a nut, under which is placed 
a very thin plate of iron, fixes at the top. The back and 


point of thefe two pieces ſhould face exaCtly the fore part 
of the drill. | 


Hinges of the Harrow, Plate X. 


To return to the hinges s and y (fig. 2.) which are ex- 
actly alike, and which are ſeen at g and u in fig. 1, Their 
breadth is one inch and two-thirds, during their whole 
length, from v to F (fig. oy The joint , of this hinge, 
is half an inch in diameter, The claw, from the joint to 
+, is two inches and a quarter long, and is faſtened to the 
traverſe f þ by a thumb-ſcrew repreſented in perſpective in 
fig. 9, and which ſcrews into a nut @ b, which is faſtened 
to the bottom of the traverſe by two nails. This ſcrew 
(hg. 9.) is one-third of an inch diameter. It is ſcrewed 
own by means of a correſponding ſcrew in the nut under 
the traverſe, till its ſhoulder cn, which is two-thirds of an 


inch in diameter, preſſes upon the claw of the hinge: for 
which ſee alſo 


| + 4+ The length of the other claw of 
the hinge 5 v { g. fo from the joint s to its end v, is 
four inches and a half. The thickneſs of each claw to- 


wards the joint is a quarter of an inch, and from thence 
| that thickneſs leſſens by degrees to the end v. The claw 


ground, by moving on its hinges ; and for the ſame reaſon, 


v is faſtened to the piece s t by two flat-headed ſcrews. 


3 Spring 
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. of the Harrow, Plate X. 


Upon this claw, and ＋ * ons Been prom 
end B of 2 ſpring A z (fig. 2.) which forms an angle 
- — to 2 Fi 


at A, and is faſte a b, between D an 


inches and an half diſtant from the end z of the ſpring. 
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inches and a quarter; g /, five inches and an half; I my 
two inches; and þ i, half an inch. This plank is ever 
where an inch thick, except at the edge ed, where it 
forms an acute angle; as at h, fig. 13, which repreſents 


and 2 | the bottom of the plank ed (hg. 12.) The part g /, in 
by two flat-headed ſcrews, of which the laſt D is two 


which is the hole 4, is the tenon which enters into the 
mortiſes P, Q, R, hg. 2.) before deſcribed. Fig. 14. re- 


Theſe two ſprings are ſeen at mi Z nin fig. 1. The | preſents the top of this plank, and of its tenon. 


length of this ſpring from z to A (hg. 2 is thirteen 


inches and an half, and from the angle A to 
nod a quarter. Its breadth at is one inch and an half; 


at N it is one inch and one-twelfth ; and at B it is thir- 
teen twenty-fourths of an inch, Its thickneſs at 1s five 
twenty-fourths of an inch, and from thence that thickneſs | and g h are t 
diminiſhes to A, where it is but one-ſixth of an inch. 


two inches | fixed under the plank, as in fig. 17. 


Fig. 15. is a perſpective view of an iron ſhare which is 
Its point (fig. 15.) 
extends from eh to /. Its ſole, which extends from 2 5 
to a e, and the ears ab, c d, are all of one piece. Fig. 16. 
repreſents a 1 wha plan of this ſhare, in which 4, 

e places from whence the two ears ariſe. 
length of the point from eh to / 


(fig: 15.) and 
The part A B increaſes in thickneſs from A to B, where | from a b toc (hg. 16.) is four inches. 


it has a head, which alone preſſes upon the claw of the 
hinge between the two flat-headed ſcrews. I his part of 


the ſpring, with its head; is repreſented plainly, in per- 


ſpective, in fig. 10. When this ſpring is in its ſtate of 


reſt, the whole of its under ſurface from N to z (fig. 2.) 


ies exactly flat upon the upper ſurface of the beam. The 
= z of His ſpring is fifteen inches from the end þ of the 


ts height to- 
wards h, or towards e (fig. 15.) is about one inch and a 
quarter, and from thence it leſſens gradually to , which 
is the point. Its breadth a 5 (fig. 16.) is the ſame as the 
thickneſs e 9 (hg. 13.) of the plank of the ſhare, and it 
leſſens gradually from thence to its point c (fig. 16.) A 
notch is made in the upper part of this point, between e 
and þ (fig. 15.) or between a and 4 (fig. 16.) to receive 


beam to b. Theſe ſprings ſhould be made of good well- | the lower end of the angular fide a 6 c (fig. 13.) of the 
hammered ſtuff, prepared like that which is uſed for the | plank. | 


ſprings of coaches ; by which means they will have a body, 


and not be ſubje& to break or bend. If they appear to be | length and brea 
too weak, they may be placed a little farther from the | of the plank which it covers. 
joint of the hinge; in which caſe they will the better preſs 


the teeth of the harrow down into the ground: 


The ſole A's 15.) or a d (hg. 16.) is of the ſame 
th as at the bottom c n, or on (fig. 13.) 


It is about, but not more 
than two-thirds of an inch thick towards e (fig. 15.) 
and half an inch thick at its end ac. 


Towards this end are the two thin iron ears, which 


Connection of the Beams, with the Table and Shares; Plate R. lie cloſe to the two ſides of the plank, to which they are 


faſtened by a ſingle nail, which paſſes through the plank, 


| The thickneſs of a quarter of an inch is taken off from | as at 6, fig. 17, | 
the upper ſurface of — of the two beams, from z 1 This ſhare is alſo faſtened to the bottom of the plank by 


immediately adjoining to the end of the ſpring, to 


in | a flat-headed iron pin, g h, fig. 1 5, which goes through 


the one, and from E to F in the other; being in length | the ſhare at », and enters into the middle of the thickneſs * 
eight inches and two-thirds. In theſe lower ſpaces, is | of the plank, The head þ of this pin is flat, and lies 
placed the table, which will ſoon be ſpoken of, and of | even with the bottom of the ſole, in tne manner indicated 


which the extent is here indicated by the pricked lines. 


by the pricked lines at a, fig. 17. Towards the flat end 


This table is ſeen at H and L, in fig. 1. It is faſtened to | c of this pin is a hole, through which, and through the 


the beams by four ſtrong flat-headed ſcrews, at 2, I, G, plank, a ſmaller pin or nail is driven, 
y + and is — in profile in fig. 3, Plate II. at being pricked in the ſame figure. 


and H (fi 


and is denoted by | 


; and r. This table reſts likewiſe upon a piece K L (fig. 2.) | The point of the ſhare, and the bottom of the ſole: 
of which the end K, being a — b pinned into the | which rubs upon the ground, ſhould be of ſteel. The 
middle of the length of the traverſe / h; as is alſo ſeen at different thickneſſes given to the fole, ſhew that its point 
U (fig. 1.) This piece K L (fig. 2.) is two inches and | inclines a little downward, by which means it enters into 
Ay broad, meaſuring it horizontally, and one inch | the earth very eaſily, 


and five-ſixths thick. Its length is ſuch, that its end L Fig. 18 repreſents a perſpeQive view of a thin plate of 


reaches, at moſt, no farther than the edge Q F of the ta- iron, which is to cover the plank of the ſhate, as in fig. 
ble. yr the end of this piece appears yy, which is faſ- | 20, to preſerve it from the friction of the ground, which 
tened under it, and of which the deſcription and uſe will be | would otherwiſe ſoon wear it out. The thickneſs of this 
ſeen hereafter. The upper ſurface of this piece K L, from | plate, which ſhould be equal every where, is at moſt one» 


K to Y, is level with the u ſurface of the two beams, | twelfth of an inch. It is bent at a , fig, 
ed . traverſe Fh: but from Y to its end, a quarter of | ner that this bending fits cloſe to the 1 
an inch is taken off from its thickneſs, in the ſame manner 


18, in ſuch man- 


arpened edge c 
hg. 20, of the plank ; the angle 5, fig. 18, being nd 


as from the oppoſite parts of the two beams, to fit it for | to the notch c (fig. 20) in the iron part of the ſhare, and 


the reception of the under ſurface of the table. A ſide view | the lower edges 5 c, a d, of this plate 
of this i wen in fig. 11. where @ b is the profile of this | both ſides to the upper edges of the fol 
ſurface, which, from à to b, is level with the ſurface d a 


(hg. 18) joining on 
e of the ſhare, as in 
fig. 20. The breadth of this plate from à to 4 (hg. 20.) 


of the traverſe, and from 5, to its end c, is a quarter of | is about four inches, and each half of its length, from c to 


an inch lower, that the table may reſt upon it. 


In the middle of the breadth of the upper ſurface of this 


a, or from d to 5, is about ſeven inches and a half. 


Fig. 
19 is the plan, or bottom of this plate. 1 


piece K L (fig. 2.) and perpendicular to that ſurface, a | As this plate covers the ears of the ſhare, and at the 
mortiſe P is cut quite through it, to receive the tenon | ſame time its own angle c (hg. 20.) is covered by the 


which is ſeen at U, fig. 1. This mortiſe is throughout | point of the ſhare, theſe two pieces muſt be 


ut on to- 


two inches long, and one inch wide. Its end P (tig. 2.) | gether. This plate is nailed to the two oppolite ſides of 
i three inches and eleven -twelfths diſtant from the traverſe | the plank. 


Fh. Theſe two beams are pierced in the ſame manner by The two ends of this plate extend beyond the hindmoſt 
d 


two ſimilar mortiſes Q and R, of which the ends 2 
are one inch and eleven-twelfths diſtant from the ſi 


part of the plank of the ſhare, in the proportion of & 5 


e 8 T | fig. 20: and in this ſpace, between theſe two ends, is the 


of the table, The tenons which paſs through theſe two | opening of the pipe through which the ſeed drops into the 


mortiſes are ſeen at I and p in fig. 1. Theſe three mortſes 


furrow, as was faid before, 


are to receive the tenons of three exactly ſimilar ſhares, of | The tenon / g (hg. h of the ſhare now deſcribed, 


which the following is the deſcription, T'heſe three ſhares 


are ſeen at D, K, and e, in fig. 1. 
Of the Shares, Plate XI. 


The ſhares are cut out of a plank, and fig. 12. repreſents | drill. One of 


(and there are three ſuch) enters into one of the three 
mortiſes, P, Q. R (fig. 2.) through the bottom of which 
it is paſled, and is fixed above by a wedge driven into the 
hole k (fig. 12.) Theſe ſhares are ſituated in ſuch man- 
ner, that their 1 faces directly to the fore part of the 

em is nted as fixed towards the end 


one of their two ſurfaaes. The lines which limit this b of one of the beams, in fig. 3, which exhibits the pro- 
ſurface- are perpendicular to each other, excepting i d ; file of that beam, 


the line d c is ſix inches long : /, nine inches; / g, two 
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. | 
Oy the Piece which is placed under the Middle of the Table, 


and which bears the middic Share, Plate XI. 


The piece K L (fig. 2. Plate X.) which has been al- 
ready ſpoken. of, is repreſented with its bottom upward, 
and in perſpective, at @ b, fig. 21, Plate XI. with the ſhare: 
A, and its tenon B, and with the table, which are alſo 
inverted in the ſame manner. Fig. 22 is a geometrical 
repreſentation of the under fide of the ſame piece, and of 
part of the table, 1-56, thn ſhare which is omitted 
here, and of which only the bottom of the mortiſe is ſeen. 
at B. | 

At the end L of this piece (fig. 22.) is faſtened the rein 
or bridle before mentioned. This bridle is ſhaped nearly 
like a horſe-ſhoe ; the breadth of each of its branches is 
three-fourths or five-ſixths of an inch; its total breadth is 
the ſame as that of the piece to which it is faſtened ; its 
total length is three inches and a half, and its thickneſs 
every Where is about one-ſixth of an inch. The whole 
thickneſs of the two branches of this bridle is let into the 
piece of wood to which it is faſtened ; ſo that it forms an 
even ſurface. This bridle is faſtened to the piece by two 
flat- headed ſcrews, which lie even with the branches of 
the bridle, through and into which they are ſcrewed. It 
is placed in ſuch a manner, that the outſide of its circular 
part L is one inch and a quarter diſtant from the edge e f 
of the table. It is uſed only when the drill is put upon its 
hind carriage, 

a and h are the heads of two large flat-headed ſcrews, 
which paſs through the piece K L, and fix it to the table, 
From the center of the head 5, to the edge of cd of the 
table, is one inch and two-thirds. From the center of the 
head a, to the edge e f of the table, is one inch and one- 
third, Theſe two ſcrews are placed in the middle of the 
branch of this piece L K. Their diameter is five-twelfths 
of an inch, and that of their head is an inch and a twelfth. 
Theſe heads are flat, and ſcrew in a level with the wood. 


Of the two Bridles which receive the End of the Bar which 
ſupports the Drill upon its Hind-carriage, Plate XI. 


Underneath this piece, K L, are likewiſe faſtened two 
bridles very like each other. They are repreſented in per- 
ſpeCtive by the ſingle figure 23; but both of them may be 
ſeen in their proper places, at g h and e , fig. 21. Their 
place in hg. 22 is marked — by pricked lines, in order 
to let the pieces under them be ſeen. Theſe two bridles 
are made of a flat piece of iron, one inch and a ſixth wide 
from à to b, or from c to d (fig. 23.) and a very little 
more than one- ſixth of an inch thick. They are bent 
ſquare at cd and F g, and are pierced with two holes, 5 
and e, one-fourth of an inch in diameter, of which the 
centers are three-fourths of an inch from the ends of the 
iron. Thus far theſe two bridles are like each other. 
What they differ in, is as follows: that which is placed 
at g 5 (fig. 21.) is three inches and one- ſixth high, from 
its bottom a, to the upper ſurface of its top c, or from e F, 
fig. 23; and this height in the belt which is placed at e # 
(nig. 21.) is three inches and five twelfths : that which 
has placed at g h, is two inches and five-ſixths long, from 
its outſide at c d, to its outſide at g / (fig. 23.) and this 
pert. of the bridle placed at e /½ is three inches and one 

ird. 

Both theſe bridles placed at g % and e / (fig. 21.) go 
over the piece of wood à b, to which their ends are faſtened 
by flat headed ſcrews, which paſs through the holes þ and 
e (hg. 23.) beforementioned. Theſe ends reſt immediate- 
ly upon the table. As the diſtance between the ends of 
the bridle e / is exactly equal to the breadth of the piece to 
which they are faſtened, they are applied to the two lateral 
ſurfaces of that piece, without being let into it: but as 
the bridle g h is not quite ſo long, the ends of this are let 
into thoſe ſurfaces, as is ſeen in hg. 21. and in the picked 
plan of theſe two bridles, h i, k , fig. 22. The ends of 
theſe bridles ſtand perpendicular to the table. The bridle 
g h, fig. 21, is one inch and fifteen twenty-fourths from the 
edge t 5 of the table; and the bridle e fin five inches and 
eleven twelfth diſtant from the ſame edge t 5s. 

The uſe of theſe two bridles is to receive the end of the 
bar hereafter deſcribed, which ſerves to ſupport the drill 
upon its fore-carriage, when the hind-carriage is joined 
to it: and to prevent this end of the bar from ſlipping out 
of theſe bridles, a moveable iron pin is put through it. This 
pin 1s ſuſpended by a piece of pack-thread, It paſſes through 
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the bridle L (fig. 2. Plate X. and 22. Plate XI.) and þ (fig, 
21.) before deſcribed, | | 


Of the upper Surface of the Table, Plate XI. 


Fig. 24. repreſents a geomettical plan of the upper ſur- 
face of the table, one end of which is omitted, as ſuper. 
fluous in this figure, becauſe both its ends are alike, The 
pricked line / þ is traced here only to mark the middle of 
the table, and determine ſome meaſures. The fore-ends 
of the beams appear here at F and g, with their mortiſes A 
and B, into which their ſhares are faſtened, C, D, E, F, 
are the four large flat-headed ſcrews which faſten the table 
to the beams. The diameter of theſe ſcrews towards their 
head is five twelfths of an inch, that of their head is one 
inch and a twelfth, and their length is three inches and ſe. 
ven twelfths. They enter into the middle of the breadth 
of the beams, and the centers of the holes in the tables 
through which they paſs, are eleven twelfths of an inch 
diſtant from the neareſt edges of the table. The whole 
breadth of the table, at C D, or E F, is eight inches and 
two thirds. The two corners G and H are thirteen inches 
diſtant from the middle line / þ, and the end K is one foot 
three inches and three fourths diſtant from the ſame line 
15. The thickneſs of this table is every where one inch 
and two thirds. 

At each end of the table is a notch K L P, of which the 
inner ſurfaces are perpendicular to each other. "Theſe 
notches are at H and L in fig. 1, Plate X. Each of them is 
three inches and three quarters, from K to L, fig, 24, 
and one inch ſeven twelfths wide from L to P. They are 
ſituated in the middle of the breadth of the table. Their 
uſe is to receive the lower end of two ſtandards hercafter de- 
ſcribed (fig. 34.) of which one is ſeen at M H, fig. 1, and 
the baſe of the other towards L. 

This table has two holes, M and N (fig. 24.) of which 
the upper openings are exactly equal, and alike ſituated, 
each of them forms a right angled parallelogram a Yun. 
The ſide h 7 is parallel to the edge D F of the table, from 
which it is one inch and an half diſtant, and its length is three 
inches and a quarter, 

The upper edge of the end à u is eleven twelfths of an 
inch diſtant from the middle line / &, and its length is one 
inch and eleven twelfths. The inner and parallel ſides 
a h, u, i, of theſe holes are perpendicular to the upper ſur- 
face of the table; but their ends @ u, h i, are ſloped, in 
ſuch manner, that each of them forms an angle of fifty or 
fifty-five degrees towards the line / b, This is expreſſed 
in the profile of theſe two holes (hg. 25. by the angles þ 4 
d, b c e, and g o f, g n h, each of which has that meaſure, 
Q R, 8, T, are four mortiſes, of equal ſize and depth, 
cut perpendicularly to the upper ſurface of the table. Each 
of them is nineteen twenty fourths of an inch long in the 
ſame direction as the length of the table, two thirds of an 
inch wide, and about one inch deep. They are intended 
to receive the four feet of the hopper, which will be defcrib- 


}, | ed hereafter. Two of theſe feet are ſeen in their mortiſes 


at k and |, fig. 1, Plate X. The centre of each of theſe 
mortiſes is ſix inches and hve twelfths diſtant from the line 


lb (fg. 24.) and an inch and three quarters from the edges 
CE, D F, of the table. | 


Of the Bridles which receive the End of the Bar which up- 
ports the Drill upon its fore-carriage, Plate XI 


From & to F, fig. 24. is a bridle which is ſeen in front 
in fig. 26. It is made of iron, one inch or one inch and 
a twelfth broad, and one ſixth of an inch thick. It is bent 
in a ſemi-circle at ac , and lies flat on the table at its end 
a and h, which are faſtened to it by two flat-headed ſcrews a 
and b, fig. 26. and m, fig. 24. This bridle is perpendi- 
cular to the upper ſurface of the table, The higheſt part 
of the upper ſide of its arch c fig. 26, is two inches above the 
table; and its width, from outſide to outſide, from e to 7, 
is two inches and a half. The length of each ſtraight part, or 
claw, which is faſtened to the table, is one inch and a quar- 
ter. The centers of the ſcrews & and (fig. 24.) are cach 
one inch and three quarters from the middle line 1%, and 
four inches from the edge D F of the table. 

d r q (fig. 26.) is the upright of another bridle, of 
which the top, or upper ſurface, is ſeen at & d p 9, fig. 
24. (the front and fide in the perſpective figure 27, and 
the back and ſides in the - figure 28. The hin- 
der ſurface of the two claws, repreſented at a and « (f f 

b 28. 
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ed on to the fore-ſurface of the table, as at 
I, fig. 26, by two flat headed ſcrews, each of 


/ebich is one inch and ſeven twelfths long, and near a 
quarter of an inch in diameter towards its head, which is 


28.) is 
and 5 


inch in diameter. The middle, of this bridle an- 
app) middle of the length of the table. The un- 
der ſurface of the bridle, and of its wings, anſwers to the 
lane of the fore-ſurface of the table, to which it is faſten- 
4 The length of each wing is about two inches and a 
half : their breadth is five ſixths, and their thickneſs a 
uarter of an inch. The length and thickneſs of its arch- 
ed part are equal to thoſe of the wings. The bending of 
that part is fach as is repreſented at g dr 4 h, fig. 26. 
The diſtance g h between the two wings is one inch and 
eleven twelfths. The greateſt width of the bridle, from 
outſide to outſide, as at 4 4, is two inches and three 
fourths ; and laſtly, the upper ſurface of its higheſt part 
7, is one inch and two thirds above the upper ſurface of the 
1 he uſe of theſe two bridles is to receive the end of the 
bar, which will be deſcribed hereafter. This bar is ſeen 
at x d fig. 1, Plate X. where one of the rings ap- 
towards d. A wooden wedge o: (fig. 24, Plate XI.) 
is flipped, if there be occaſion for it, between this bar and 
the table, to which laſt it is faſtened by a ſingle flat- headed 
ſcrew t, around which it turns, as around a center, The 
ſhape and extent of this wedge is ſuch as is here repreſent- 
ed according to the ſcale. Its thickneſs, throughout, is 
ſeven twelfths of an inch, excepting only at the part r » e, 
where its upper ſurface inclines from r, to o e, in ſuch 
manner, that the edge oe is almoſt ſharp, that it may 
flide, like a wedge, under the end of the abovementioned 
bar, which paſſes through the two bridles or belts. The 
length of this piece is five inches and one twelfth, from 
the center t, to its end a e. This center 7 is fix inches 
and one ſixth from the edge D F of the table, and four 
inches and a quarter diſtant from the middle line / 5, We 
ſhall hereafter ſee, that the bar which enters into the two 
belts now deſcribed, ought not to fill entirely the belt a b c, 
fig. 26, but ſhould leave room to introduce under it 
the wedge juſt ſpoken of, which is not to be inſerted but 
when it is intended to make the other end of the bar preſs 
hard upon the axle-tree of the fore- carriage, which ſhould 
pever be done at the time of ſowing, unleſs the huſbandman 
would ſcarcely bury the ſeed. 


Of the two Pipes of the Shares of the Beams, Plate XI. 


Through the two holes M and N of the table (fig. 
24.) paſs two braſs pipes, which deſcend to, and open at, 
the back of the ſheers faſtened in the mortiſes A and B 
of the two beams. Theſe pipes are ſeen at d and fin 
fig. 1, from whence oP paſs through the two holes in 
the table, and terminate behind the two ſhares D and K, 
as is repreſented in perſpective in fig. 29. Theſe two pipes 
Fp a i bt, and or n |, (fig. 29.) are perfectly alike. They 
are almoſt ſquare during the whole length; wider towards 
the end / d, than towards the end & ; and they are made of 
plates of braſs, ſomewhat leſs than a twelfth of an inch 
thick, well ſoldered together. Their opening at Fd forms 
a parallelogram, which is an inch and one ſixth wide from 
b to f, and an inch and three quarters long from b tod. The 
plane or perpendicular projection of theſe openings in the 
table, is indicated in fig. 24, by the pricked lines between 
the letters M and N, where it is to be obſerved, that they 
are both equally diſtant from the middle line / , and an 
inch an a half from the edge D F of he _ All Be 
rims of theſe openings, / b, d, b, o, (fig. 29.) are near 
parallel to 1 64. AR of the — _— which 
they riſe two inches and two thirds. As theſe two pipes 
are a like, and ſituated in the ſame manner, one on the 
right, and the other on the left hand ſide of the drill, it will 
be ſufficient to apply to one of them, what remains to be 
faid of both. This pipe runs in a ſtraight, but oblique line, 
from its opening /d to i, directly behind and under the 
ſhare, from wheace its direction becomes perpendicular to 
its other opening E, which is at the height of three inches 
and a quarter from the bottom g of the ſhare, From its 
bending at i to the opening &, is three inches. This open- 
ing k is a ſquare, of which the ſides are two thirds, or three 
quarters of an inch long. 

This pipe is held to the ſide p of the hole, by a piece of 
on which is under the table; and it is alſo faſtened near 
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the bending i, by another piece of iron fixed under the 
beam. Theſe faſtenings are ſeen in fig. 30, which repre- 
ſents, in perſpective, the bottom C D of the table E F of 
the beam on the right-hand fide of the drill, and the ſhare 
G which is faſtened to it. 3“ is the upper opening of the 

pipe, which runs from thence cloſe to the ſide a ô of the 
hole of the table, where it is faſtened by a plate of iron, » x, 
about one eighth of an inch thick. In this plate is a notch 
which fits cloſe to three ſides of this pipe. This plate is 

faſtened to the under ſurface of the table, by two flat-head- 

ed ſcrews, x and n. The pipe continues in the fame direc- 

tion from its upper opening 4 /, to its bending at e, behind 

the ſhare ; but from thence to F, it follows the direction of 
the back of this ſhare. It is faſtened towards this bending 
by an iron ſquare, & i h g, the thickneſs of which is about 

one eighth of an inch. This ſquare is faſtened under the 

beam by two flat-headed ſcrews, & and i, and to the pipe by 

two other ſcrews, g and , the ends of which ſcrew into a 

piece of iron, which is ſoldered to the pipe, and which is 

ſeen between the ſquare and the pipe, from ftoe. The 

beam A B has a ſhallow notch at 4, to make room tor the 

paſſage of the pipe. 


Of the Pipe of the middle Share, Plate XI. 


The two pipes which terminate behind the two ſhares 
faſtened near the ends of the beam at Q and R (fig. 2, 
Plate X.) have now been deſcribed. A third pipe, of near- 
ly the ſame form, terminates behind the third ſhare, which 
is faſtened at P, in the piece K L. This is the pipe which 
paſſes between U and y, in order to its terminating behind 
the ſhare e C. 

This 2 K Lois repreſented in perſpective at A B, 
fig. 31, Plate XI. which ſhews its right ſide, with its ſhare 

and the portion of the middle of the table, where are 
the two holes D, E, through which paſs the two pipes be- 
forementioned, 

This third pipe is made like the two others, of plates 
of braſs, of the ſame thickneſs and the ſame ſhape. Its 
opening, b forms a parallelogram of nearly the ſame ſize 
as the ſimilar openings of the two other pipes. The plane 
of this opening, or its perpendicular projection, upon the 
table, is indicated by pricked lines near o c e, fig. 24, 
where it is to be obſerved, that the middle of this paralle- 
logram is in the middle line / þ of the table, and that its 
ſide ce is five inches and five twelfths diſtant from the edge 
D F of the table. The rims of this openig 6 / (fig. 31.) 
are raiſed about two inches above the upper ſurface of the 
table. From thence this pipe deſcends in a ſtraight, but 
oblique line, towards the ſhare which is behind the table; 
and at the ſame time bears to the right to d and c, where 
it bends, in order to take the direction of the lateral ſur- 
face of the piece A B, againſt which it reſts. From thence 
it continues in this direction to r, where it bends again, 
to p, immediately behind the ſhare ; and there it is bent 
again, ſo as to deſcend perpendicularly behind this ſhare, 
down to &, which is within three inches and a quarter of 
the bottom of the ſhare G. 

The table is notched at H, to let in one ſide of the pipe. 


| This notch is alſo ſeen at R, in fig. 24. The pipe is 


faſtened in this place by an iron plate ef, fig. 31, about 
one eighth of an inch thick, which is fixed upon the table 
by two flat-headed ſcrews near e and f This piece is 
repreſented by itſelf in fig. 32, m n; hg. 31, is a piece 
of iron, at leaſt one ſixth of an inch thick, faſtened by 
two ſcrews, at N, againſt the fide of the piece of wood 
A B, into which the thickneſs of this iron is let, as may 
be ſeen at , in ſuch manner that the outward ſurface of 
this piece m , is level with that of the piece of wood A 
B. The pipe is faſtened againſt this piece of iron u, by 
a belt fixed by two ſcrews to the piece of iron m x. This 
belt is repreſented by itſelf in fig. 33. 


Of the Standards, Plate XI, 


In the notches E W at the two ends of the table, fig. 
2, Plate X. are placed two ſtandards, repreſented in per- 
ſpective in fig. 34, Plate XI. with the two ends of the 
table, of which the middle is ſuppreſſed, as needleſs in 
this repreſentation. Theſe two ſtandards being exactly alike, 
it will be ſufficient to deſcribe one of them. "I 

In each ſtandard may be diſtinguiſhed three parts, name. 
* head, which reaches from the line þ a to the top of 

moulding & 4 s ; 2 baſe, which extends from the top 
3 bds 
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4. of the moulding; to the under part of the ſtivulder Fi pieces repreſented ſeparately in figeres 37, 364 40; 41 
10 5 ; and the tail or duo which begins at the bottom of 43, 4%, 45, and 46, are to bs Gaflence bo . $0, 41, 42% 


the ſhoulder. a 


Fig. 39 repreſents all theſe pieces fixed upon the; axis, 


All the fides of this ſtandard are at right angles to each | It is to be obſerved here, that the long pivot c (fig. 39.) 


other, excepting only the two indentures p and a in the 
head, and the mouldings at the baſe. The inner ſurface 
A B, which faces the other ſtandards, is every where an 
cen plane. 

The head is three inches and a quarter wide, from & to 
dj two inches and one ſixth thick, from 4 to ; ang ſeven 
inches high, from the line & d to the line p a. 

The baſe is four inches and five ſixths wide from / to n 
two inches and five ſixths thick from « toq z and two inches 
and a half in perpendicular height from / « to h d. 

The tail or tenon, which proceeds from the lower middle 
of the baſe, is equal in breadth g , to the breadth u q of 
the baſe, that is to ſay, it is two inches and five fixths wide. 
Its length, f g, is ſix inches and a quarter. Its thickneſs is 
the ſame as the width PL (hg. 24.) of the notch in the 
end of the table, which receives the tenon; that is to ſay, 
one inch and feven twelfths. The hole or mortiſe & N is in 
the middle of the breadth of the tenon, and forms a right 
angled parallelogram, two inches long from m to 4, and 
eleven twelfths of an inch wide from » to m. The height 
of this hole is determined by the thickneſs of the table, in 
ſuch manner, that the diſtance bewteen the bottom f « q of 
the baſe, to the top » m of the hole, is ſomewhat leſs than 
the thickneſs of the table. 

Each ſtandard is faſtened to the table, as may be ſeen 
in the figure, in the ſame manner as a common turning 
lathe is faſtened, by a key D, about eight inches and a 
half Jong, driven tightly up to its middle, in that part of the 
mortiſe which is under the table; and for greater ſolidity, 
one of the keys is put in at the fore part of one mortiſe, and 
the other at the hind part of the other. 

A round hole, one inch and five twelfths in diameter, 
is bored through the head of the ſtandard, near A. The 


center or axis of this hole is exactly in the middle of the | 


breadth of the head, and the hole is made through it ex- 
actly horizontal to the upper ſurface of the table, or, in 
other words, perpendicular to the fide of the ſtandard. 
'The pipe u of the ferule, fig. 35, is put into this hole. 
The diameter of this pipe is the fame as that of the hole. 
The pipe u oy is of one piece with its ſcutcheon @ 6 d, 
which is one-third of an inch thick: its breadth a 4 is one 
inch and hve-fixths, and its length & d is three inches. All 
its ſurfaces are at'right angles, and parallel to each other. 
Ihe axis of this pipe is in the middle of its ſcuteheon, and 
perpendicular to its furface, Both the ſcutcheon and the 
pipe (being but one piece) are bored through with the ſame 
hole, which is five-fixths of an inch in diameter; and in 
the upper ſurface of the inſide of this hole is a groove, which 
xeaches from one end to the other, One end of it is feen 
at „„ znd its uſe will ſoon then be ſhewn. The end n of 
this pipe is put into the hole A of the ſtandard (hg. 34.) 
At the inner {ide A B of this ſtandard, and the ſcutcheon a 4 
4 (fig. 35-) is let into this ſurface at c i (fig. 34.) where it 
is faſtened by two ſcrews, of which the end sare ſeen at 
c and , in this figure, and at e and r in the adjoining re- 
preſentation of the outſide of the other ſtandard, The 
two ſmall holes in the ſcutcheon are female ſcrews, to 
xeccive the ends of the ſcrews before mentioned, which are 
one-third of an inch in diameter, and their heads are two- 
thirds, The outer ſurface ci of the ſcutcheon is made to 
lie ectactly even with the inner ſurface of the ſtandard, and 
the center of its pipe is at the perpendicular height of five 
inches, and ſeven-twelfths above the ſurface of the table. 
Thele two pipes (one in each ſtandard) are deſtined to re- 
ccive the two pivots @ 6, g , of an iron axis; and the 
groove », (fig. 35.) then becomes uſeful, by attording the 
means of intiodueing a little oil, to keep the pivots from lo- 
ſing their temper by their friction, and to make them turn 
with the greater eaſe. 

The ſcutcheon and its pipe ſhould be caſt in one 
piece of good metal, ſufficiently hard, but by no means 
brittle, | 


Of the Axis, and the Pieces which are faſtened to it 
| 4 . Plate XII. Hef : 
The pivots are of the ſame diameter as their holes; and 
their ſhoulders & and þ (fig. 36.) are at the fame diſtance 
from each other as the inner ſurfaces of the Randards, that 


is to ſay, two feet. | 
The axis is repreſented naked in fig. 36 ; but the feveral 


| 
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oes through the hole of the ſtandard which is on the left« 

and ſide of the drill, and the pivot r through the ſtandatd 
on the right-hand ; ſo that all theſe figures exhibit à front 
view of the axis and its pieces. | 

The pivot 4 b (. 36.) on the right-hand fide, is one 
inch and a quarter long; and that on the left, + g, about 
two inches, Ihe diameter of the axis towards the ſhoul- 
der b and þ is one inch and a twenty-fourth part of an inch, 
From thence it thickens gradually to near the middle of its 
length, in order to facilitate the —_ of the pieces which 
are to be ſlipped on, over its two ends. In the middle, its 
diameter is one inch and an eighth. 7X 

The firſt piece which is flipped over its end g (fig. 
36.) is repreſented in perſpective in fig. 37 : a ſection of 
it is ſeen in fig. 38, and it appears in profile at g a bg 
in fig. 39. It is a hollow cylinder, of which the outer 
diameter @ b (fig. 37.) is one inch and thirteen twenty« 
fourths of an inch. It has a ſhoulder, of, which the to- 
tal diameter e 4 (fig. 38.) or g q (hg. 30.) is three inches 
and five twelfths, Its thickneſs from & to & (fig. 31.) is 
ſeventeen twenty-fourths of an inch ; and the thickneſs » 
m of the ſhoulder is one-{ixth of an inch. This hollow cy. 
linder and its ſhoulder are made of the fame piece of braſs, 
caſt in a mould, and afterwards turned. The diameter of 
the hollow of this cylinder is the ſame as that of the middle 
of the axis, upon which it goes very tightly, and is faſtened, 
as in fig. 39. by a riveted pin , one«ſixth of an inch in dia- 
meter, which paſſes through the axis and the cylinder. 
This cylinder is placed in ſuch manner that its tim @ þ is 
eight inches and fiſteen twenty-fourths of an inch diſtant 
fro mthe ſhoulder e of the axis, fig. 39, ur from the ſhoulder 
h (fig. 36.) | 

3 A cylinder is firmly fixed, another hollow cy- 
linder, repreſented in pa in fig. 40, is forced over 
the end g of the axis fig. 36, Its end g is put on firſt, and 
forced forward. till the edge of its other opening 4 0 (fig. 
40.) is about a twelfth part of an inch beyond the ſhoulder 
þ of the axis fig. 36. 
beyond the ſhoulder þ, is, that it may not touch the pipe of 
the ſtandard when it turns. | : 

This cylinder (fig. 40.) has, nearly in the middle of 
its length, a ſhoulder, of which the flat ſide F d, which 
is alſo repreſented in full view in fig. 41, forms a circle 
perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder. This circle 
or ſhoulder is four inches in diameter, and a quarter of 
an inch thick towards its edge ; but it is thicker towards 
the middle, as is ſeen in its profile at 4 (fig. 39.) The 
whole length of the cylinder between its two ends 4 4 
and g (hg. 40.) is three inches; and the diameter of its 
thickneſs at each end, a þ and c, is one inch and five- 
twelfths : the length = a, from the end 4 b to the flat 
ſide 4 F of the ſhonlder, is one inch and nine twenty- 
fourths. 

This cylinder and its ſhoulder are of one plots of braſs, 
caſt in a mould, and turned in a turner's lathe, When 
put upon the axis, over which it goes very tight, in ſuch 
manner that, as was ſaid before, its end a b (tg. 40.) is 
placed about a twelfth part of an inch within the ſhoul- 
der h of the axis (fig. 36.) It is faſtened by a pin which 
goes in at the hole c (fig. 40.) and paſſes through the axis. 
This pin, which is of iron, and one-fixth of an inch in 
diameter, goes tight _—_—_ the cylinder and the axis, with- 
out projecting at either of its ends. The cylinder is repro- 
ſented as pinned at N (fig. 39.) 

Fig. 42, is a wooden pulley, of which a part is feen at P, 
(fig. 1, Plate X.) and of which the hole in its center is of 
= ſame diameter as the end à þ of the cylinder (fig. 40, 
Plate XII.) This end of that cylinder is put through this 
pully ; which is every where ohe inch and a quarter thick, 
that is to ſay, ſomewhat leſs than the length of the end » 4 
of the cylinder (fig. 40); fo that when the pulley is put up- 
on the cylinder, and its fide is placed againſt the ſhoulder 4 
V the end a ö of the cylinder projects a little beyond the 
other fide of the pulley to prevent its tubbing againſt the 
adjoining ſtandard. This pulley is repreſenteck in profile at 
m (fig. 39.) Its extreme diamerer, / A, is eight inches; 
and its grobve /n, which is 3 is an inch and a quar- 
ter deep, and three quarters of an inch wide. This pulley 
is placed cloſe to the braſs ſcutcheon, to which it is fafteu- 


| ed by three ſcrews A, B, C, (fig. 42.) which ſerews * 


he reaſon for putting it thus a little 
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the three Roles ay 5, CG (theſe being female r- in the 
flat part of the ſhoulder (fg. 41.) of the cylinder (fig. 40.) 
Each of theſe ſcrews (fig. 42.) is from a quarter to a third: 
of an inch in diameter ; and their head, which is flat, 
is about à quarter of an inch thick, and two-thirds of — 
inch in diameter. Theſe heads are ſcrewed into the holes 4 
v and c, till they lie even with the ſurface of the pulley on that 


ec - 
wx the other end h of the axis (fig 36.) is fitted exact- 
ly, though ſo as to flip on with eaſe, a third hollow cylinder 
(fig. 43. of which the profile is ſeen at h (fig. 39.) It is 
like that which is marked N d at the other end of the axis; 
with this only difference, that the extreme diameter of the 
end be of the cylinder (hg. 43.) is about two inches. 
This cylinder is faſtened to the axis by a thumb-ferew e, 
which goes through a female ſcrew in the cylinder, and of 
which the end enters into the hole / in the axis ( fig. 36.) 
which is not a female ſcrew: and that the end of the ferew 
may be directed to this hole, without any difficulty, when 
the eylindet is upon the axis, this laſt is provided with a 
ſmall tongue , which goes exactly into the notch 7, (fig. 
43.) as is ſeen at e, (hg. 39. ) ; 

A pulley exactly like the former is faſtened to the ſhoul- 
der of this cylinder, by three ſimilar (crews, and in the ſame 
manner : obſerving equally here, that the outer ſurface of 
this pulley does not rub againſt its adjoining ſtandard. This 
pully is ſeeu at Q (fg. 1, Plate X.) 

It is ſometimes neceſſary to take this pulley and the cy- 
linder off from the end r of the axis (fig. 39.) which is t 
reaſon why this cylinder is faſtened by a ſcrew, and not by 
a pin, like the other. They are taken off, to make room 
for putting upon the axis the cellular cylinder, which is of 
caſt braſs, and turned in a lathe. 


Of the cellular Cylinder, Plate XII. 


This cylinder is ſeen in profile, upon the axis, at þ, y, C, 9, 
t, 2, (fig. 39.) and in perſpective in fig. 44. Fg. 45, repre- 
ſents its longitudinal ſection. The part of this cyilader 
which is between the two lines y : and p 2, (fig. 39.) is ex- 
actly like the above deſcribed cylinder, fig. 37 and 38, and g, 
a, b, J (fig. 33.3 ; , 

'The only difference between them is, that the one is 
fixed permanently to the axis, by a pin , (fig. 39.) 
and the other is faſtened by a ſcrew v, which paſſes 
through a female ſcrew near the end of the cylinder, 
which is ſtrengthened there for that purpoſe, by a mould- 
ing or collar p z. The end of this ſcrew enters into a 
hole m in the axis (fig. 36.) but this hole is not a 
ſcrew. The other part of the cellular cylinder included 
between the two lines y t and g 4, (fig. 39.) is three 
inches and five twelfths long; its outward diameter, through- 
out this length, is two inches and twenty-one twenty- 
fourths of an inch ; and its inner diameter is two inches 
and a third. This inner diameter is a little wider towards 
the end hc of the cylinder, (fig. 44 and 45.) It is exactly 
the ſaine as the outer diameter of the projecting part c 4 of 


tig. 

of the cellular cylinder, (fig. 44.) ſo that the edge of this 
end hc may run quite up to the flat fide of the ſhoulder of 
hg. 37. The pricked lines in fig. 45 and 38, are intend- 
a to expreſs the correſpondence of the parts of theſe two 
cylinders, which are to be united, by putting the end of one 
into the end of the other. Fig. 39 ſhews the cellular cy- 
linder joined to the ſhoulder of the other cylinder : in 
which poſition it is that the cellular cylinder is faſtened 
to the axis by the ſcrew v, as before ſaid : and that the end 
of this ſcrew may be directed ſtraight to the hole in the axis, 
whenever this cylinder is put on, two contiguous lines 
or marks may be made, one upon the edge p z of the 
cylinder, and the other upon the axis. 


Of the Cavities of the cellular Cylinder, Plate XII. 


On the ſurface of this cylinder, between the lines y 2, 
and g q (fig. 39.) are ſcooped hollows or cavities, re- 
preſented at large in fig. 47, N“ 1. and ſeen in profile 
in fig. 47, N* 2. They are ſhaped nearly like a niche, 
which terminates in a cone at its top, and is rounded gra- 
dually deeper and deeper down to its bottom, which is a flat, 
perpendicular to the loweſt part of the cavity. 

To conceive and fix the poſition of theſe cavities upon 
the cylinder, the two pricked lines i x, O 5 (fig. 41.) mutt 
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y t and ; 4 and diſtant from each other tw inches and one” 
third, which is the inner breadth of the ſeed-bok in which 
the cylinder is placed, ws. will be more particularly explain- 
ed in the deſcription of it. 

The breadth between the lines i +, and o mult then be 
divided into ſix equal ſpaces, by five other parallel liges 
drawn round the cylinder. Each of theſe ſpaces marks the 
width of each row of cavities ; and thefe 1x rows of cavi- 
ties muſt face exactly the fix valves of the bin, which will 
ſoon be ſpoken of. | 

After this, the places muſt be marked for twelve ſimi- 
lar cavities, placed at equal diſtances from each other, in 
each of the dths traced round the cylinder; obſery- 
ing, that the length of the cavities is to be in the ſame di- 
rection as thoſe breadths ; and alſo, that the flat end of each 
cavity muſt be undermoſt, and the rounded end uppermoſt, 
when the cylinder fronts the fore=part of the drill, which is 
the view repreſented fig. 39 for it is the flat end of the 
cavities that is to go foremoſt, when the cylinder turns and 
drops the ſeed. 

It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that each cavity ſhoul4 
be oppoſite to the interval between two cavities in the 
— adjoining rows, as they are placed in fig. 39, 44, 
and 47. 

It will be right to have two or three, or even more, 
cellular cylinders, equally fitted to the axis (fig. 39.) but 
with cavities of different ſizes, in order to be 1. en- 
abled either to ſow more or leſs ſeed, or ſmaller or larger 
ſeeds, ſuch as barley, lentils, peaſe, beans, millet, oats, 
&c. for each of which its proper cylinder ſhould be uſed, 

The cavities in fig. 47, Ne 1 and 2, are of a ſize fit for 
wheat, barley, lentils ; for millet, they muſt be much ſmaller 3 
for peaſe, ſomewhat deeper ; for oats, there ſhould be but 
eight or nine cavities in each row, in order that thoſe cavi- 
ties may be made longer than for wheat, on necount of the 


length of the oat, which is the only ſeed that I have found 


leſs eaſy to ſow than wheat : the reaſons are, the lightneſs 
of the oats, their not flipping eaſily between each other, and 
their having at one end of the grain a pretty long, flexible, 
and elaſtic point. "Theſe obſtacles ſometimes hinder the 
grains from entering into the cavities, and the ſeedſman muſt 
be more careful when he ſows oats, than when he ſows any 
other kind of grain; though, notwithſtanding theſe difficul- 
ties, I have had them ſown pretty well. . 

To ſow beans, the cylinder muſt have but three rows 
of cavities, of a length, breadth, and depth proportioned to 
the ſize of the beans. "The bin, which has ſix valves for 
wheat, ſhould have but three for beans, and theſe valves 
ſhould be proportioned to the breadth of the cavities, which 
muſt be placed exactly oppoſite to them, as for wheat. 

The following rule will determine the proper ſize of the 
cavities, by applying, as may eaſily be done, what is here 
ſaid of wheat to any other kind of grain. 

The cavities muſt be large enough to contain three or 
four grains of wheat, and their depth muſt be ſueh that theſe 
grains do not riſe above the ſurface of the cylinder, in order 
that when the cavities filled with ſeeds, paſs under the 


37, which is to go into, and fit cloſely to the end h c valves of the bin, the grains may not fall out of the cavities, 


This will be ſtill better under 


ood, after reading the de- 
(cription of the ſeed- box. 


Of the Sced.- Box, Plate XII and XIII. 


After unſcrewing and taking off from the axis, the pulley 
A B (fig. 39-) its cylinder h, and the cellular cylinder p A5 
7 q z the ſeed-box (fig. 48.) is placed upon the axis, by 
running the barred end of this laſt, through a round hole in 
each of the two parallel ſides of the ſeed- box. "The diame- 
ter of theſe holes is the ſame as that of the cellular cylinder, 
which is then to be put over the axis, by paſſing its groper 
end through the hole to the ſide of the ſeed- box, which it tra- 
verſes, and faſtening it in the manner before directed. The 
pulley is alſo then to be replaced. The front of this box is 
ſeen at B (fig. 1, Plate X.) | 

Fig. 49 repreſents the box and the cellular cylinder pla- 
ced upon the axis, where it is to be obſerved that the outer 
breadth of the box, expreſſed by the interval between the 
lines 4 c and & /, is exactly the fame as the length of the cy- 
linder expreſſed in fig. 39, by the diſtance between the lines 
or ſhoulders y f, aud g 4; fo that the box is held between 
theſe two ſhoulders y f, and g 9. It is alſo to be obſerved, 
that the inner breadth of the box, expreſſed by the interval 


de drawn round the cylinder, at equal diſtances from the lines 


between the lines / , and h i, in fig. 49, is — on 
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the three toles a, 5, c; (theſe being female 
flat part of the ſhoulder (fg. 41.) of the cylinder (fig. 40.) 
Each of theſe ſcrews (fig. 42.) is from a quarter to a third 
of an inch in diameter ; and their head, which is flat, 
is about 4 quarter ef an inch thick, and two-thirds of an 
inch in diameter. Theſe heads are ſcrewed into the holes 
band c, till they lie even with the ſurface of the pulley on that 


0 5 | | 

b o the other end h of the axis (fig 36.) is fitted exact- 

ly, though ſo as to flip on with eaſe, a third hollow cylinder 

(fig. 43-) of which the profile is ſeen at 5 (fig. 39.) It is 

like that which is marked N d at the other end of the axis; 

with this only difference, that the extreme diameter of the 

end be of the cylinder (hg. 43.) is about two inches. 
This cylinder is faſtened to the axis by a thumb- ſcrew c, 

which goes through a female ſcrew in the cylinder, and of 
which the end enters into the hole / in the axis (fig. 36.) 
which is not a female ſcrew: and that the end of the ferew 

may be directed to this hole, without any difficulty, when 

the cylinder is upon the axis, this laſt is provided with a 

ſmall tongue &, which goes exactly into the notch 7, (fig, 

43.) as is ſeen at e, (hg. 39.) 

A pulley exactly like the former is faſtened to the ſhoul- 
der of this cylinder, by three ſimilar ſcrews, and in the ſame 
manner : obſerving equally here, that the outer ſurface of 
this pulley does not rub againſt its adjoining ſtandard. This 
pully is ſeeu at Q. (fig. 1, Plate X.) 

It is ſometimes neceſſary to take this pulley and the cy- 
linder off from the end r of the axis (fig. 39.) which is t 
reaſon why this cylinder is faſtened by a ſcrew, and not by 
a pin, like the other. They are taken off, to make room 
for putting upon the axis the cellular cylinder, which is of 
caſt braſs, and turned in a lathe. 


Of the cellular Cylinder, Plate XII. 


| 


This cylinder is ſeen in profile, upon the axis, at p, y, g. 4, 
tu z, (fig. 39.) and in perſpective in fig. 44. Fg. 45, repre- 
ſents its longitudinal ſection. The part of this cyilnder 
which is between the two lines 7 and p 2, (fig. 39.) is ex- 
actly like the above deſcribed cylinder, fig. 37 and 38, and g, 
b, q, (fig. 39. l 
92 between them is, that the one is 
fixed permanently to the axis, by a pin , (fig. 39.) 
and the other is faſtened by a ſctew v, which paſſes 
through a female ſcrew near the end of the cylinder, 
which is ſtrengthened there for that purpoſe, by a mould- 
ing or collar p z. The end of this ſcrew enters into a 
hole m in the axis (fig. 30.) but this hole is not a 
ſcrew. The other part of the cellular cylinder included 
between the two lines y t and g 4, (fig. 39.) is three 
inches and five-twelfths long; its outward diameter, through- 
out this length, is two inches and twenty-one twenty- 
fourths of an inch ; and its inner diameter is two inches 
and a third. This inner diameter is a little wider towards 
the end þ © of the cylinder, (fig. 44 and 45.) It is exactly 
the ſane as the outer diameter of the projecting part e A of 


fig. 

of hy Cellar cylinder, (fig. 44.) ſo that the edge of this 
end hc may run quite up to the flat ſide of the ſhoulder of 
fig. 37. The pricked lines in fig. 45 and 38, are intend- 
el to expreſs the correſpondence of the parts of theſe two 
cylinders, which are to be united, by putting the end of one 
into the end of the other. Fig. 39 ſhews the cellular cy- 
linder joined to the ſhoulder of the other cylinder: in 
which poſition it is that the cellular cylinder is faſtened 
to the axis by the ſcrew v, as before ſaid : and that the end 
of this ſcrew may be directed ſtraight to the hole in the axis, 
whenever this cylinder is put on, two contiguous lines 
or marks may be made, one upon the edge p z of the 
cylinder, and the other upon the axis. 


| Of the Cavities of the cellular Cylinder, Plate XII. 


On the ſurface of this cylinder, between the lines y r, 
and (fig. 39-) are ſcooped hollows or cavities, te- 
preſented at large in fig. 47, N' 1. and ſeen in profile 
in fig. 47, N* 2. They are ſhaped nearly like a niche, 
which terminates in a cone at its top, and is rounded gra- 
dually deeper and deeper down to its bottom, which is a flat, 
perpendicular to the loweſt part of the cavity. 

To conceive and fix the poſition of theſe cavities upon 
the cylinder, the two pricked lines # x, » 5 (fig. 41.) mutt 


re- in the 
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N t and 0 4 and diſtant from tach dther tb inches and dne 
hird, which is the inner breadth of the ſeed-bok in which 
the cylinder is placed, m will be more particularly explain- 
ed in the deſcription of it. 

The breadth berweeh the lines i +, and g muſt then be 
divided into ſix equal ſpaces, by five other parallel lines 
drawn round the cylinder. Each of theſe ſpaces marks the 
width of each row of cavities ; and thefe Tix rows' of cavic 
ties muſt face exactly the fix valves of the bin, which will 
ſoon be ſpoken of. 

After this, the places muſt be marked for twelve ſimi- 
lar cavities, placed at equal diſtances from each other, in 
each of the dths traced round the cylinder; obſerv- 
ing, that the length of the cavities is to be in the ſame di- 
rection as thoſe breadths ; and alſo, that the flat end of each 
cavity muſt be undermoſt, and the rounded end uppermoſt, 
when the cylinder fronts the fore=part of the drill, which is 
the view repreſented fig. 39 for it is the flat end of the 
cavities that is to go foremoſt, when the cylinder turns and 
drops the ſeed, 

It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that each cavity ſhoul@ 
be oppoſite to the interval between two cavities in the 
— adjoining rows, as they are placed in fig. 39, 44 
and 47. 

It Nin be right to have two or three, or even more, 
cellular cylinders, equally fitted to the axis (fig. 39.) but 
with cavities of different lizes, in order to be E144 en- 
abled either to ſow more or leſs feed, or ſmaller or larger 
ſeeds, ſuch as barley, lentils, peaſe, beans, millet, oats, 
&c. for each of which its proper cylinder ſhould be uſed. 

The cavities in fig. 47, Ne 1 and 2, are of a fize fit for 
wheat, barley, lentils ; for millet, they muſt be much ſmaller ; 
for peaſe, ſomewhat deeper ; for oats, there ſhould be but 
eight or nine cavities in each row, in order that thoſe cavi- 
ties may be made longer than for wheat, on necount of the 
length of the oat, which is the only ſeed that I have found 
leſs eaſy to ſow than wheat : the reaſons are, the lightneſs 
of the oats, their not flipping eaſily between each other, and 
their having at one end of the grain a pretty long, flexible, 
and elaſtic point. "Theſe obſtacles ſometimes hinder the 
grains from entering into the cavities, and the ſeedſman muſt 
be more careful when he ſows oats, than when he ſows any 
other kind of grain; though, notwithſtanding theſe difficul- 
ties, I have had them ſown pretty well. ' 

To ſow beans, the cylinder muſt have but three rows 
of cavities, of a length, breadth, and depth proportioned to 
the ſize of the beans. The bin, which has fix valves for 
wheat, ſhould have but three for beans, and theſe valves 
ſhould be proportioned to the breadth of the cavities, which 
muſt be placed exactly oppoſite to them, as for wheat. 

The following rule will determine the proper ſize of the 
cavities, by applying, as may eafily be done, what is here 
ſaid of wheat to any other kind of grain. | 

The cavities muſt be large enough to contain three or 
four grains of wheat, and their depth muſt be ſuch that theſe 
grains do not riſe above the ſurface of the cylinder, in order 
that when the cavities filled with ſeeds, paſs under the 


„which is to go into, and fit cloſely to the end c valves of the bin, the grains may not fall out of the cavities, 


de- 


This will be ſtill better underſtood, after reading the 
ſcription of the ſeed- box. | | 


Of the Sced-Bax, Plate XII and XIII. 


After unſcrewing and taking off from the axis, the pulley 
A B (fig. 39.) its cylinder h, and the cellular cylinder p z, 
7 q che feed-box (fig. 48.) is placed upon the axis, by 
running the barred end of this laſt, through a round hole in 
each of the two parallel ſides of the ſeed-box. The diame- 
ter of theſe holes is the ſame as that of the cellular cylinder, 
which is then to be put over the axis, by paſſing its proper 
end through the hole to the ſide of the ſeed-box, which it tra- 
verſes, and faſtening it in the manner before directed. The 
pulley is alſo then to be replaced. The front of this box is 
ſeen at B (fig. 1, Plate X.) | 
Fig. 49 repreſents the box and the cellular cylinder pla- 
ced upon the axis, where it is to be obſerved that the outer 
breadth of the box, expreſſed by the interval between the 
lines 4 c and & /, is exactly the ſame as the length of the cy- 
linder expreſſed in fig. 39, by the diſtance between the lines 
or ſhoulders y f, aud g 4 ſo that the box is held between 
theſe two ſhoulders y ., and g 9. It is allo to be obſerved, 
that the inner breadth of the box, expreſſed by the interval 
between the lines F z, and b i in fig. 49, is exactly the 


de drawn round the cylinder, at equal diſtanoes from the lines 


This 
2 


fame us the length of the cylinder expreſſed by the liries i x, 
1 gy al 1 
This braſs-box has neither cover nor bottom, but is 


formed of four plates, each five twenty -fourths of an inch 
thick. Fig. 30 repreſents the inſide of the plate F G, 


(fig. 48.) which is on the left-hand fide of the drill, with 


the pieces which the box contains, and a ſection of the cy- 
linder, lengthways of one of the rows of cavities. Fig. 51 
repreſents the outſide of the plate oppoſite to the former, 
and which ny is on the right-hand ſide of the drill. 

Theſe two plates ( 5. and 51.) are exactly equal. Each 
of them forms a parallelogram, of which the length A B 
(fig 50, and 51.) is four inches and eleven- twelfths, and the 
breadth B E four inches and fifteen-twenty- fourths. Both 
of them are petforated by a large round hole, of the fame 
diameter as that part of the cylinder in which are the cavi- 
ties. The center of this hole is in the middle of the 
breadth of theſe plates, and the upper extremity 6, of this hole 
(fig. 50 and 51.) is an inch and one-fixth diſtant from the up- 

r edge, D A, of the plate. Both the plates have four morti- 
Tes, G, H, K, L, (fig. 51.) the breadth of which is equal to 
the thickneſs of the plates, and the mn half an 
inch ; though this laſt is almoſt 2 of them have 
alſo, directly facing each other, a hole at » (fig. 50, and 
St.) * of an inch diameter, and of which 
the center is at the diſtance of five-twenty-fourths of an 
inch from the line D A, and half an inch from the line A 
B. The inner ſurface of both the plates is even; and 


laſtly, each of them has, on its outer ſurface, a * 
ne 


which projects round the rim of the great hole. 
of theſe ſhoulders is ſeen in perſpective in fig. 48. The 
profile of one of them is ſeen between the lines 4 c and 
I g (fig. 49-) and that of the other between the lines þ ; 
_7 & l. ie. 54 repreſents a ſection of them both. The 
thickneſs of this ſhoulder, that is to ſay, the diſtance to which 
it is to project, has already been determined by the total 
diſtance between the lines y : and g q (fig. 39.) When 
the inner ſurfaces of theſe two plates (fig. 550, and 51.) are 
laid againſt each other, their edges and holes, now deſcrib- 
ed, ſhould coincide exactly. 

What they differ in is, firſt, that one of them (fig. 5r. 
has a ſmall opening M N, which the other has not, and 
which will be deſcribed in its proper place : and ſecondly, 
that the hole n (fig. 50 and 51.) is a female ſcrew in hg. 
50, to receive the. end of a ſcrew which traverſes the box, 
but is not wormed in that manner in fig. 51, where the 
outſide of the plate is hollowed a little around this hole, to 
make room for the flat head of this ſcrew, which will be 


ſpoken of hereafter, 

The two plates now deſcribed are fixed in their proper 
places by means of two others (fig. 5 8 and 56.) which laſt 
are of equal ſize with each other. E (fig. 50.) is the 
profile of fig. 55, which is the back of the box; and A B 
(fig. 50.) is the profile of fig. 56, which is the front of the 
box repreſented at A (fig. 48 and 49.) | 

The two tenons A and B (fig. 55.) enter into- the two 
mortiſes which are hid near G and H in fig. 50. The two 
other tenons C and D (fig. 55.) are expreſſed near G H in 

- 50, and receive the mortiſes G and H of fig. 51. 
In like manner the two tenons E and F of fig. 56, enter 
into the mortiſes hidden near K and L in fig. 50, where are 
marked the two other tenons, likewiſe ſeen at G and H in 
fig. 56, which are to receive the mortiſes K and L of fig. 
51. The diſtance between the tenons of the ſame fide of 
a plate, and conſequently between their mortiſes, is arbitra- 
ry; as is alſo the length of the tenons, which are pierced, 
in order to their being fixed very tightly by pins about the 
twelfth part of an inch thick. Theſe two plates (fig. 55 
and 56.) when rightly placed between the other two plates, 
ſhould be perpendicular to them, and parallel to each other, 
as well as to the lateral edges of thoſe other plates, and 
the diſtance between them, {ant inſide to inſide, ſhould be 
four inches. The upper edges of the four plates, when 
they are put together, ſhould be horizontally level; by which 
means the bottom of the two largeſt plates will reach low- 
er down than the ſmaller, Theſe two ſmaller plates (fig. 
55, and 56.) are ſhaped like a parallelogram two inches and 
a third wide, and four inches and thirteen twenty-fourths 
long. This breadth anſwers exactly to the ſpace between 
the lines i x and o 5, (fig. 39.) and between the lines / g and 


h i, (fig. 49.) 
Ahe 5 (fig. 55.) which is ſeen in perſpective in hi. 
which is of the ſane piece as the plate, and runs parallel 


52, has, quite acroſs its inner ſurface, a ſolid plint x 


[tof gy (fig- 
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52, and 58.) The bottom of this plint is flat, 
and its top is arched like a portion of a circle; Its thick. 
neſs from ĩ to n is nine twentysfourths of an inch, and its 


projecture i x; ( fig. 5 .) is ſuch that its edge x L meets 


the ſurface of the cellular cylindery/ as in the profile d (fig. 


O. + 1 n | * 5 
: {he uſe of this plint is to' ſtrengthen the aſſemblage 
of the plates; for which purpoſe its ends * L. (fig. g2.) 
ſhould join exactly to the larger plates: and it ſerves like - 
wiſe to prevent the grains of corn from flipping down be- 
tween the plate and the cellular cylinder.” ; 
| To the top of the inſide of this plate is faſtened, by two 
ſcrews a and f (fig: 52.) a plate of braſs, one-twelfth of an 
inch thick. Its extent, a, p, d, ö, is a rectangle parallelo- 
gram, of which the breadth a Ps or 4b, is the ſame as that 
of the plate to which it is fa ; fo that its edges a 6 
and p d lie cloſe to the inſides of the two largeſt plates (fig. 
50 and 51.) The profile of this plate is ſeen at a J, (fig. 
50.) where it is inclined from / to 5, in ſuch manner that 
the whole length of its cage b d, (fig. 52.) is almoſt cloſe 
to the ſurface of the cylinder, directly above its axis, as in 
the profile b, (fig. 50.) But this plate muſt not quite. 
touch the cylinder, becauſe it would then obſtruct its mo- 
tion, or at leaſt occaſion a needleſs and detrimental friction. 
Its uſe is to hinder the corn which fills the ſpace F, from 
falling down into the ſpace M, and to make it paſs only 
under the piece r q (which will ſoon be deſcribed) to drop 
from thence into three pipes, which begin near e, as will 
be ſeen hereafter. ö b 5 

The plate fig. 56, (ſeen in perſpective in fig. 53, with 
ſome pieces fixed to it) has, riſiag upon its inner ſurface, 
four exactly ſimilar ſmall partitions, which are of a piece 
with the plate. Theſe four partitions c p, de, F g, h 4, 
(fig. 56.) are ſeen in perſpecti ve at m 5s, 6 t qv, andy x, 
in fig. 53. The top r x of all theſe partitions is rounded 
like the quarter part of a circle, and the bottom x v is flat, 
and- at the ſame height as the axis of the cylinder, as may 
be ſeen in the profile e of one of theſe partitions (fig. 50.) 
1 two outer partitions c p and h i, (fig. 56.) are at the 
edges of the plate, and the two others e, / , divide the 
ſpace betweenc and into three equal parts. 'I hee partitions 
are about a twelfth part of an inch in thickneſs, and their. 
rounded part terminates in an edge, that the grains which 
may chance to fall upon it may not lodge there. The 
height u r, (fig. 53.) or i h, (fig. 56.) of all theſe parti- 
tions, is nine twenty-fourths of an inch. The lower ends 
5b, 1a, & u, (fig. 53.) of all theſe partitions, are in a 
plane perpendicular to the plate, and parallel to the edges 
6 47 9 r, of this plate (fig. 56.) 

This plate has alſo upon its outer ſurface a ſmall. cy- 
linder, which is ſeen in profile at K, (kg. 50.) in front at 
A, (fig. 49-) and in ———— A, (fig. 49) and B, (fig. 
1. Plate X.) Its whole length is two-thirds of an inch, 
and its diameter is half inch excepting its ſhoulder at the 
plate, which is a little more, | 

This cylinder is pierced lengthways with a female ſcrew, 
which goes through the plate perpendicularly to its ſurfacc, 
aud through which paſſes a ſcrew C , (fig. 50.) five twen- 
— of an inch in diameter, of which the end is 
een at 3, and the head at C. This head is alſo ſeen at B, 
(fig. 1. Plate X.) The hole is ſeen at & (fig. 56.) in the 
inner ſurface of the plate. The center of this hole & is in 
the middle of the breadth of the plate, and at the diſtance 
of five twenty - fourths of an inch from its edge à b. This 
fixes the place of the ſcrew and of its cylinder; the only 
uſe of which laſt is, by its length, to give the greater ſta- 
bility and firmneſs to the ſcrew, which keeps the bin at a 
greater or leſs diſtance from the cellular cylinder. 


Of the Bin and its Valves, Plate XIII. 


The bin, which has ſix valves, is ſeen in profile at q u, 
(fig. 50.) The outſide of this bin is ſeen in perſpective 
at g hn, (fig. 53.) with the ends of the valves a, , c, 4, e, 
V ſeparated from each other by partitions. It is ſuſpended 
in the box by the axis or ſcrew before mentioned (fig. 505 
and 51.) which goes in at the hole » in the bis of g- 
51.) of the box, then paſſes through the hole » of the 
bin (fig. 50, and 53.) runs quite through the length of the 
bin, and ſcrews into the female ſcrew in the plate (fig. 50.) 
which, as was ſaid before, is directly oppoſite to the hole 
u in the plate (fig. 51.) The head of this ſcrew, at u (fig · 
lies even with the outer ſurface of this plate. . ? 

its 


1. 
y 8 57 repreſents in perſpective the bin alone — 
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partitions, all made of one * or plate of braſs. Fig. 
58, repreſents geometrically the fore-part of the bin, 
Which is here turned towards the ſeedſman. Fig. 60 re- 
preſents its back. Fig. 62 its bottom. Fig. 59 one of 
its urmolt ſides, or largeſt partitions, both of which are 
equal and alike. And fig. 61 the fide or profile of one of 
the ſmaller partitions; which are all equal and like to each 
. 

" he whole length of the bin from outſide to outſide, 
that is to ſay; from a to c, and from 5 to 4, (fig. 58.) or 
from c to d, and from e to /, (hg. 60.) is the ſame as the 
breadth of the inſide of the box, or of the ſpace between 
the lines i x and e , (fig. 39.) or F g and , (fig. 49-) 
The bottom of the bin is a parellelogram i, &, d, b, (fig. 
58.) of a b d c (fig. 60.) eleven twenty-fourths of an inch 
wide at a c and & d. his bottom 1s of the ſame thickneſs 
as the largeſt partitions or ſides a b, c % (fig. 58.) and the 
five ſmaller partitions; that is to ſay, three twenty-fourths 
of an inch. Theſe partitions, both great and ſmall, are at 
equal diſtances f om each other, and all their ſides are per- 
pendicular to the bottom of the bin. 

The whole length of the two largeſt partitions, (fig; 
59.) from 5, to the pricked line g d, which is perpendicular 
to a h is one inch and ſeventeen twenty-fourths. Their 
breadth at a i and b c is five-ninths of an inch. The line 
c m, parallel to b a, is eleven twenty-fourths of an inch 
long. The notch /m is one-twelfth of an inch deer. 


The angle a, bz c, is of eighty-five degrees. The perpen- | ©welfth part of an inch thick. 
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twelfth of an inch chick, and their total length, a 5, (fig; 
65.) is one inch and thirteeri twenty-fourths. The 2 
valves, put together, weigh twenty penny- weights, or five- 


ſixths of an ounce; hen put into their proper places 
(fig. 67.) each of them covers one of the before mention- 
ed ſprings. The breadth of each of them is equal to the 
whole width of the interval between two partitions, be- 
tween which they muſt only be able to moye. They are 
all faſtened to the ſame axis, a b, which, as was ſaid before, 
paſſes ttir6uzh the holes s 5, (fig. 57 and 50.) The dia- 
meter of this axis is a full twelfth part of an inch. One of 
its ends ſcrews at a, (fig. 67.) into one of the aforeſaid 
holes 5, and the other end, which has a flat head, is buried 
at Y; in the other hole 3; for which purpoſe the outſide of 
the plate is pared away a little, around this hole. One of 
theſe holes is ſeen at p, in fig. 50 and 53. The valves ate 
laid flat in fig. 67, with their ſprings contracted, as in the 
profile (fig. 66.) When the ſprings are at liberty, they 
puſh the valves out of the partitions, as far as is repre- 
ſented in the profile (fig. 65.) But they are kept with- 
in partitions, by a cover a , (fig. 69.) which is put into 
the notch n, (fig. 50.) and e 4, (fig. 6:) ; and, in ſhort, 
into all the notches, which are upon a level with each 
other, from ie to / kh, (fig. 58.) | 
Fig. 67, is repeated in fig. 69, with only the addition 
of the cover, which is three quarters of an inch wide; as 


long as the whole breadth of the bin, and not quite a 
It is faſtened by two 


dicular diſtance from the center of the hole 5, to the line | {Erews 4 and b, which go into the upper edge of the 
g 4, is a quarter of an inch; and the perpendicular large partitions, as appears in the pronle (fig. 66 and 
diſtance from the ſame center to the line a 4, is five- 70.) Fig. 70 repreſents one of the large partitions of 


twelfths of an inch, | 
twelfth of an inch. The perpendicular diſtance from the 
center of the hole r, to the line g 4, is very near, but not 


quite, one-ſixth part of an inch; and the perpendicular | its ſoring a , and of the cover dc. This figure 


diſtance from this ſame center to the line à 4, is five twen- 
ty-fourths of an inch. "The diameter of this hole is one- 
ixth of an inch. Theſe two main partitions, a % and e d, 
(fig. 58.) which have now been deſcribed in the account 
of fig. 50, are exactly alike, and pierced in the ſame man- 
ner; ſo that if they could be laid flat together, inſide to 
inſide, their 3 and holes would tally perfectly. 

It is through the hole , (fig. 59.) that the {crew or axis 
is paſſed which keeps the bin ſuſpended to the plates, and 
which was mentioned before. Theſe two holes „ are 
ſcen in fig. 57, where their axis is indicated by two prick- 
lines. And it is through the hole s, (hg. 59.) that the 
ſcrew or axis is paſſed which goes through the valves, next 
to be ſpoken of, and by which they are ſuſpended in the bin. 
Theſe two holes s 5 are ſeen in fig. 57, with theic axis, 
which is indicated by two pricked lines; 

Fig. 61, repreſents the profile of the ſmall partitions. 


The diameter of this hole is a full | the bin, with the end e d of its cover, and the head of 


one of the ſcr-ws which faſten it. Fig. 66, repreſents 
the profile of one of the ſmall partitions of a valve e . of 

WS 
alſo, that the end of the valve cloſes with the loweſt edge 
of the partitions; as may be ſeen more diſtinctly at 4 a, 
(fig. 67 and 69.) | 

Fig. 68, repreſents the back of theſe ſix valves faſtened to 
their axis. 

The end of each valve, d, f, h, I, m, o, (fig. 67.) is bent 
a little outward; as in fig. 71, which is only a repetition of 
fig. 62, with the addition of the ſprings of the valves, and 
their cover. 

The whole bin, furniſhed with the ſix valves and their 
axis, the ſix ſprings and their ſcrews, and the cover and 
its two ſcrews, but not the axis or ſcrew which ſuſpends the 
bin in the box, weighs four ounces and a half. 

The bin thus completed, and ſuſpended in the box, 
as was faid before in ſpeaking in fig. 50 and 53, is again 


covered by a thin plate of braſs repreſented in perſpective 
at i, A, &, N, P, (fig. 53.) and of which the profile is 


Its total height from a þ to c d is equal to the breadth 4 b of likewiſe ſeen at ty A, 5, K, (fig. 50.) | This plate is bent at 
the bottom (fig. 60.) as is ſhewn in fig. 58. The ſhape and | A P, (fig. 53.) in ſuch manner that its bended part turns in- 
ſize of theſe ſmall partitions is exactly alike, and equal to ward, over the upper edge of the front of the braſs-box ; 
that part of fig. 59, which is included between the lines and its edge, which is ſeen in profile at A z, (fig. 50 and 


e, f, b, c; ſo that their 1 5 would tall 
they were laid one upon the other. 
61.) is perpendicular to c a. 

The edge mc, (fig. 59.) is a bevil, floped towards the 
inſide of the bin, as at e % (hg. 57.) and a d, (fig. 62.) 
The like edge x b, (fig. 57.) and Y /, (hg. 62.) is ſloped in 
the ſame manner. All the ſimilar —_— e b, (hg. 61.) of 
the ſmall partitions, which are included between the lines 
e f and b d, (fig. 58.) are bevils on each fide, and form as 
many acute edges, as is ſeen in fig. 62, between the lines 
abanddf. Ihe diſtance between the lines a þ and g %, is 
five-ninths of an inch. 

Fig. 58, is repeated in fig. 64, with only the addition of 
the 2 ſprings a b, c &, e }, g h, i kh, I m, each of which is 
faſtened by a ſmall ſcrew, a, c e g, ij 4, at one of their ends, 
next to the bottom of the bin, and in the middle of the in- 
terval between two partitions. The breadth of theſe 
ſprings is nearly equal to two-thirds of this interval, and 
their thickneſs is the ſame as that of a common ſpring of 
a watch, which is the ſtuff they are made of, Fig. 63, 
exhibits a front view of one of theſe ſprings. Their length 
and bending, when in a ſtate of reſt, is repreſented in the 
profile e d, (fg. 65) b a (fig. 66.) the profile of theſe 
ſprings in a ſtate of contraction. 

Fig. 64, is repreſented in fig. 67, with only the addition 
of the ſix valves c d. e, % g b, i k, Im, n o, ſeen in profile in 


fig. 65 and 66, Each of theſe fix valves is, at moſt, one- 


he line c d, (fig. 


in all reſpects, if 53.) and fully at e , (fig. 48 and 39.) is faſtened to the 


upper part of the outer ſurface of this plate of the box, by 
two ſcrews e and u, which go into the holes / and m, in fig. 
56. This plate, from its bending A P, (fig. 53.) projects 
over into the box, inclining down to the bin, = it co- 
vers as low as N k, where the cover of the bin before men- 
tioned ends. This plate performs the office of a ſpring, and 
ſhould therefore be ſcrewed on very N. It preſſes the 
bin againſt the end g of the ſctew 4 C, (fig. 50.) The 
breadth A P and & N of this plate, (hg: 53.) is the ſame as 
the breadth of the inſide of the box; ſo that its two edges, 
A k and PN, lie cloſe to the inner ſurfaces of the two large 
plates, (fig. 50 and 51.) which form the ends of the box. 


Of the three Pipes of the Seed-Box, Plate XII. and XIII. 


Fig. 72, repreſents a perſpeAive view of the three pipes, 
which are ſeen partly at B, D, E, fig. 48 and 49, Plate XII. 
and at a 6, fig. 1, Plate Xx. They are made of plates of 
braſs, about a twelfth part of an inch thick, and are ſe- 
parated from each other only by a ſimple partition. Their 
front is ſeen in perſpective, and on the right hand ſide of 
the drill, in fig. 72, Their back is ſhewn in perſpective, 
and on the & hand fide of the drill, in hg. 53: Their 
front is repreſented geometrically in fig. 49 and 73; and 
their back in fig. 75. Fig. 74, repreſents geometrically, the 


ſide or profile of the middle pipe, which is inclined with 
3M the 
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the piece that faſtens it to the plate. The profile of the If it happens that ſeveral grains prefs together at the 
pipes on each ſide of this is indicated by pricked lines. ſame time, at the outlet of any one of the valves, fo as 
' Theſe three pipes, (fig. 72.) are ſet againſt the plate | to choak it, that valve immediately gives way, lets them 
(fig. 56.) in ſuch manner that the edges a, by c, d, (hg. paſs, and is inſtantly replaced as before, by means of its 
72.) are applied cloſe to it, and in the ſame order, at 7 r, | ſpring which puſhes it back. No grain is ever broken by 
v g, fig. 56. The edges g B, / e, (bg. 2.) are applied in | the valves : fo that if this accident does ſometimes happen 
Hke manner at p 9, 5 e, (fig. 56.) e line b h, (fig. 72.) |to a few, it is not during the time of actually ſowing the 
is ſet exactly even with r 5, (fig. 56.) By this means the | ſeed, but only when the drill is turned, in order to egin 
anterior ſurfaces bc ki, and f h n, of the two outer pipes, another bout, or when the ſeedſman, inſtead of drawing the 
(fig. 72.) exceed the bottom of the box, as at B D, (fig. | drill forward, =P it towards himſelf, and makes the cylin. 
48 and 40 ;) and the upper edges a u, d o, e p g 4 (fig. der tum backward. 
72.) join to the lower edges of the four partitions (hg. 50.) | By looſening the ſcrew C g, (fig. 50.) which is at 
as i, g, & þ, as is ſeen in perſpective in hg. 53, at x» 1, Ua, B in fig. 1, the bin, before preſſed againſt this ſcrew 
t &, and 5s 10. the ſpring or plate A s k, (fig. 50.) is moved farther from 
Thefe three pipes, which hold together, are faſtened to | the cylinder, the ſpace between the cylinder and the end of 
the plate by means of a ſingle braſs ſcutcheon A, (fig. 72.) | the valves is increaſed, and a greater quantity of corn then 
which is ſeen directly in Nene at H, (fig. 49.) and at A, | paſſes at a time. By turning the ſcrew C ꝗ farther in, the 
(fig. 73.) Its fore-part and right hand fide are ſeen in | bin is puſhed nearer to the cylinder, and fewer ſeeds are 
perſpective at A in fig. 72 ; and its fore part and left-hand TIS : 
ſide at H (fig. 48.) fig. 75 ſhews a full view of the back | o know exactly how much the bin ſhould, at any time, 
part of it at A; and * whole profile of it on the right - | be ſet nearer to, or farther from the cylinder, there is, at 
hand fide, is ſeen at N « B L, (fig. 50.) and atb d / (5g. 74.) | one of the ſides of the bin, a ſmall ſcrew, of which the head 
This ſcutcheon is bent at d and at m. Its breadth is the | of m paſſes through a circular opening M N, (fig. 51.) in 
fame as that of the middle pipe, which is the interval be- the largeſt plate of the box, where it becomes a certain 
tween the other two, as is ſeen in fig. 48, 49, 72, 73, 75+ | guide, by means of a few equal diviſions engraved and num- 
Its part & d, (fig. 765 is ſoldered or riveted to the lower bered at the edge of that opening. The center of the arch 
ſurface of the middle pipe: from thence it takes an horizon- of this opening is the ſame as that of the hole n, upon 
tal direction from d to m, and then aſcends perpendicularly | which the bin moves. 
from n to /. This length m d is one inch, and the 
thickneſs of the ſcutcheon, throughout, as about a ſixth Of the Hopper, Plate XIII. 
part of an inch, or ſomewhat leſs. The thickneſs of the 
plate, fig. 56, of which the profile is here at q h fig. 74, is] Fig. 67, repreſents in perſpeQive the hopper which is 
exactly embraced between the extremity vi of the pipe, and | ſeen at A in fig. 1 „and of which the bottom covers the 
the ſcutcheon f/. The bottom 47, (fig. 56.) of this plate, top of the "=, al D, (fig. 76.) is the front, and A the 
reſts upon the horizontal part o / of the ſcutcheon, (fig. right-hand end of the hopper. The boards which form the 
74 3) and this ſcutcheon is faſtened to the plate by a {crew | ends A and B are three quarters of an inch thick; thoſe 
P , which goes into the hole u, (fig. 56.) It is to be ob- | of the ſides D and C are ſeven-twelfths of an inch thick ; 
ſerved, that the line 1 o, (fig. 74.) is equal to the edges a b, | and the thickneſs of the cover is five-twelfths of an inch. 
e d, e ½ g h, (fig. 72.) of which it expreſſes the profile that The ſides and ends, which are at right angles to each 
its farther extents a, (fig. 74.) is _ with lines 9 7, c, F | other, and to the bottom, are Joined together by dove-tail 
I, b n, (fig. 72.) of which it expreſſes the profile : and that | tenons ; and the bottom is joined to the ends A and B by 
the line 4 /, (fig. 74.) is in the ſame horizontal plane as the | tenons which go into mortiſes in theſe ends, as may be ſeen 
line 6, h, (fig. 72.) on the line þ g. The four tenons G, H, E, F, enter into 
he angle r, i, e, (fig. 74.) is of one hundred and twen- | the mortiſes &. R, 8, T, in fig. 24, of which the dimea- 
ty-ſix degrees; and the diſtance from o to i is one third of | ſions have been given. Thoſe dimenſions fix the length 
an inch. The outſide breadth of theſe three pipes, taken | g e, or I, d, of the hopper (fig. 76.) 
together, is the ſame as that of the plate; and each of them Its breadth from outſide to outſide, at à l, or 5 7, is 
occupies a third part of that ſpace, as in fig. 53, 46, 73 and | ſeven inches; and its outſide depth & pg, or d « is ej ght 
75. Each of them is ſquare. The length of the two outer inches and a half. The height of the * of the hopper, 
pipes, from the line þ h, (fig. 72.) or from the bottom gr, from the line h-/, where it reſts upon the upper ſurface of 
of the plate, (fig. 56.) to the line i m, (fig. 72.) or & 0, (hg, the table, tothe line g, which is the under ſurface of its bot- 
56.) is one inch and a twelfth : the length of the middle Pipe, | tom, is determined by the diſtance between the top of the 
(fig. 74.) from i, where it joins to the plate, to its other | ſced-box and the top of the table: it is here eight inches and 
end e, is four inches and five twelfths. : a ſixth. In the middle of the breadth of the two legs, are 
Theſe three pipes are faſtened to the plate, as in fig. 53. | two openings, N and P, rounded at their top, to let through 
The edges x, z, v, T, E, t, I. D, 5, , of their upper open- | them the iron axis which bears the cellular cylinder, and 
ings, are circular, that they may fit exactly, and fit cloſe to keeps the ſeed-box ſteady under the hopper. Theſe two 
the circumference of the cylinder, which is there indicated | openings are ſeven inches high, and one inch and three quar- 
by pricked lines, and is ſhewn in fig. 50, by the line: v 75 ters wide. The hopper is faſtened to the table by two hooks, 
which expreſfes the profile of theſe edges, againſt which | one of which is ſæcn entire at L N M, and part of the other 
the cylinder rubs lightly when it turns. at P Q. Each of chem moves upon the rivet L, juſt above 
the opening of the foot, and is bent irom thence to N to make 
Manner of working the Seed-box, and of the Pieces which | room for the paſlage of the axis ; after which it hooks into 
: it contains, Plate XIII. aring MandQ, fixed upon the table, but not mentioned before. 
The line or edge g h of the ſix valves, (fig. 53.) muſt Towards D is a ſquare opening, an inch and a half wide, 
be very near to the ſurface of the cellular cylinder, through | cut immediately above the bottom, and through which the 
not quite ſo cloſe as to occaſion a friction when the cy- | hopper may be emptied. This opening is ſhut by a ſmall 
linder turns; and the lower end of each valve muſt an- | plate of iron or braſs, which turns like a latch upon a ſcrew 
ſwer to a row of cavities ; ſo that the part F of the ſeed- un, which faſtens it at that end, whilſt the other end is llip- 
box, (fig. 50.) being filled with corn, and the cylinder | ped down tg the ſmall piece of braſs or iron v x, which is 
turning from & to , this laſt carries with it the grains | faſtened to the box by a ſcrew at x, in ſuch manner, that 
that fall into the cavities which paſs under the edge of the pricked part of the latch, near r, is covered by the end 
the correſponding valves: thoſe that fall from the two v of this laſt ſmall piece, which is bent for that purpoſe, ſo 
valves a and , (fig. 53.) are dropped, by the cavities, | as.not to lie quite cloſe to the box, and the edge r of the 
into the pipe G, in the ſpace between the pricked lines | farther part of the latch reſts upon the edge x of this ſmall piece. 
s and þb t, and are conveyed to the back of the ſhare 
which is on the left hand fide of the drill : thoſe that fall Of the Fore-Carriage, Plate XIV. 
from the two next valves, c and 4, are dropped between 
the pricked lines t and 4 v, into the pipe H, and are Fig. 77, is a perſpective view of the fore-carriage with- 
conveyed to the back of the ſhare which is in the middle | out its wheels, It is feen with its wheels in fig. 1, Plate 
of the drill: and thoſe that fall from the two laſt valves, X. Fig. 80 repreſents a geometrical plan of the inſide of 
e and /½ are dropped between the pricked lines 4 v and | one of the wheels of the fore-carriage, which is ſeen at : 
V x, into the pipe M, and are conveyed to the back of the | hg, 1, Plate X. and fig. 81, Plate XIV. repreſents a ſection 
ſhare which is on the right fide of the drill. of it. P and Q (fig. 77.) are the two fore ends of the beams, 
to 
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to which the fore- carriage is faſtened by hooks and 
Is bs. 77, a d, and D E, are the two exactly ſimilar 


pieces which are ſeen at $ and V r.in fig. 1. Their 
length a d, (fig. 77-) is two feet eight inches; their 
breadth 4 A, is two inches and two thirds, and their 
thickneſs is two inches. They are parallel to each other, 
and connected by two traverſes, g, h, Hi h of which the ends 
are tenons pinned into mortiſes in the pieces D E, à d. 
Theſe two traverſes are omitted in fig. 1, Plate X. in order 
to render that drawing the more ſimple. The length of 
theſe traverſes, excluſive of their tenons, 1s two feet, their 
breadth is two inches and a quarter, and their thickneſs one 
inch. Theſe two traverſes are perpendicular to the two 
other pieces. Their diſtance from each other, between 
the fartheſt outſide edge g h of the one fig. 77, and the far- 
theſt outſide edge f1 of the other, is ſeven inches and a half. 
The edge g h is one foot fix inches and a third diſtant from 
the two ends B and D. ; . 

F G is an axle-tree, of which the middle part u s is 
two inches and ſeven-twelfths ſquare, and of which the 
upper angles are cut off as in the drawing. The ſquare 
ſhoulders of the two ends s », from whence the ſpindles 
proceed, project a very little beyond the outſide of the 
pieces D E, and a d, in order that the nave of the wheels 
may not rub againſt theſe pieces. The ſpindles G, » 
F, are eight inches and a third long, and one inch and 
five-twelfths in diameter. This axle-tree is placed upon 
the pieces D E, a d, parallel to the traverſes g, h, f, h in 
ſuch manner that the diſtance from the lines sn to the 
ends E and A, is a foot and a half. This axle tree is 
faſtened to the two pieces D E, a d, by two iron pins 
and nuts, 5 g, an inch and. A ſixth ſquare, of which the 
ſcrew, which is ſeven-twelfths of an inch in diameter, 
has a head an inch and a half in diameter, which lies 
cloſe to the under ſurface, - This ſcrew is repreſented 
with its nut in fig. 68. Upon this axle-tree are fixed 
two wooden pins, five or ſix inches long, and five-tenths 
of an inch, or a whole inch in diameter, Theſe pins are 
perpendicular upon the upper ſurface of the axle- tree; the 
ſpace between them is four inches, and this ſpace is in the 
middle of the length of the axle- tree. This axle · tree is 
pierced perpendicularly between the two pins, to admit ano- 
ther pin, which will ſoon be ſpoken of. 


The two wheels, which are placed at F and G, are 


exactly alike. Fig. 80, repreſents the inſide of one of theſe 
wheels, with a pulley fixed round its nave, and faſtened 
to its ſpokes by four ſcrews, each of which goes through 
the pulley and one of the ſpokes. This pulley is ſeen in 
— at h d, (fig. 81.) with two of its ſcrews. a 

The total diameter, g h, of each wheel, excluſive of its 
iron hoop, is two feet and a half; that of the nave p q is 
four inches and one ſixth; that of the pulley þ d is one 
foot two inches and a ſixth; the thickneſs of the pulley 
is an inch and one third ; its groove, which is cut down 
ſquare, is two thirds of an inch wide, and two thirds of three 
quarters of an inch deep. The length p, or q 5 of the 
nave, is fix inches; the thickneſs of the wheel at x is 
an inch and two thirds, and at i h two inches and a quarter. 
Of the four hooks R, H, T, K, (fig. 77.) which ſerve, by 
means of two rings, to faſten fore-carriage to the ends of 
of the beams PC. the two, H and K, are faſtened in the 
uſual way, by nailing them, at their flat end, upon the 
two pieces of the fore-carriage : but the other two, R and 
T, are ſhaped like a carpenter's ſquare of which one end 
is ſcrewed upon the beam, in order to facilitate the put- 
ting on or taking off the ring. At I, this hook is placed 
in its proper ſituation for holding the ring: at R, it is turn- 
ed the other way, that the ring may be taken off eaſily. 


Of the Pieces which ſupport the Drill upon its Fore- carriage 
feng XIV. 


Fig. 8a, repreſents in perſpective a piece of wood which 
ſupports the drill upon its fore- carriage, when there is 
occaſion to turn it in ſowing. This piece may be called 
the pole. It is ſeen at x & din fig. 1, Plate X. Its end A, 
(fig. 82.) enters into the two bridles or belts g r h and 
a c b, (fig. 26.) which have been ſpoken of before, and of 
which one is ſeen near d in fig. 1. Its other end gr, (fig. 
82.) reſts upon the axle-tree (fig. 77 ) between the two 
Pins, as is expreſſed by pricked lines in fig. 82, and as may 

e ſeen at æ in fig, 1. 


| belts before deſcribed. 
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The breadth q v, (fig. 82.) of the lower ſurface of this 
Piece is an inch and a quarter, throughout its whole length, 


to its end A; and its thickneſs throughout its whole length 


/ is an inch and a half, Its upper angles are taken © 
rom the end qr to 5; but from 5 to A, this piece is ſhaped 
like the two bridles or belts into which it is to enter. | 

Its length from q to is one foot ſeven inches and five 
ſixths ; and from s to t, it is two inches and ſeven- twelfths. 
At ?, the thickneſs of a quarter of an inch is taken off from 
its under ſurface, as at tv and from v to A, its length is 
five inches and five-twelfths. It is the length s A, that 
goes into the two belts or bridles g » h, and à c 6, (fig. 
26, Plate XI.) and the notch or ſhoulder ? is made in order 
to inſert a wedge whenever it is neceſſary to make the end 
7 7, (fig. 82.) reſt upon the middle of the axle-tree, in order 
to convey the drill the more eaſily to any diſtant part, with- 
out putting it upon its hind-carriage. This wedge ſaves 
the ſeedſman the trouble of holding up the handles of the 
drill ſo high as he would otherwiſe be obliged to do, to make 
the end qr of this piece (fig. 82.) reſt upon the axle-tree. 
It is by a help of this piece, that the ſeedſman, when he 
comes to the end of each bout of the drill, is enabled 
very eaſily to turn it in order to begin another, by lift- 
ing the drill up by its handles ; for as the end of this 
piece reſts upon the middle of the axle-tree,' he makes 
the drill follow the fore carriage, which is drawn by a horſe ;: 
and as the diſtance, in this caſe, is but five or ſix feet, there 
is no occaſion for his making uſe of the wedge. By this 
means the drill is turned conveniently, and without any loſs 
of time. 

The lines A v, t, s are even: but q 5 is inclined at # 5, 
and makes with it an angle # s q of 166 degrees. 5a and 
5 n are two ſquare pins, faſtened by tenons into the mid- 

le of the breadth of the under ſurface 1 q 5, perpendi- 
cularly to the lower ſurface f. The pin 5 @ is placed. 
near the bending , and the diſtance between the edges 
or lines qa and g », is fourteen inches and two thirds. 
The breadth à o and » p of theſe pins, is an inch and a 
quarter: their thickneſs is two thirds of an inch; the 
length of s a is three inches and a half, and that of g n hve 
inches. This pin g » is reſted againſt the axle-tree FG 
of fig. 77, and the other, s a, (fig. 82.) is placed near the 
table of the drill. The uſe of theſe theſe two pins is only 
to hinder this piece of wood from flipping out of the two 

Fig. 83, repreſents in perſpective the piece of wood 
which ſupports the drill upon its fore-carriage, when it is 
placed upon its hind-carriage, in order to be removed. 
from one place to another. This piece neither is, nor 
can be, ſeen in fig. 1, which repreſents the drill in the 
ſtate of actual ſowing, and without its hind-carriage. The 


end A, (fig. 83.) goes into the belts ef, g þ, (fig. 21.) be- 


fore deſcribed, like which it is ſhaped ; and the end B, (fig. 


83.) reſts upon the axle-tree, (fig. 77.) between the two 


pins. This part of the axle-tree is covered before and be- 
neath by a flip or hook of iron B E C, (fig. 83.) which is 
nailed under the end of the piece A B, as in fig. 84. The 
axle-tree, the bar, and its hook, are traverſed by an iron pin, 
D E, (fig. 83.) and de (fig. 84.) which paſſes through the 
hole in the axle-tree, between the two pins, (fig. 77.) 
The length of this piece, A B, (fig. 83.) is three feet 
and four inches : its breadth is two inches and a half, and 
its thickneſs is one inch and a third. Thepin F G, which 
is ſuſpended here, is put into the ring or bridle L, (hg. 22.) 
and goes through the hole immediately underneath it, 


Of the Hind-Carriage. 


This hind-carriage is ſo ſimple that it would be need- 
leſs to give a drawing of it. It conſiſts only of two com... 
mon wheels, unſhod with iron, two feet eight or nine 
inches in diameter, ſet upon a very ſimple axle-tree, in the 
upper ſurface of which are two holes, into which are put 
the two pins before-mentioned, which are under the beams 
of the drill. One of them is ſeen at //, (fig, 3) and like- 
wiſe at A, (fig. 1.) Plate Xx. 

It is ay 4 to fix, by proper marks, the reſpective 
places of the ſeveral ſcrews and mortiſes of the whole ma- 
chine, in order that when it is taken to pieces and put to- 
gether again, none of theſe pieces may be miſplaced, or any 
of the helixes (or ſpiral lines) which the flat-headed ſcrews 
have formed in the wood, be ſpoiled. ' 

Ir is better to make the teeth of the harrow bend a little 

more 
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tubre than thoſe before deſefibed, and repreſented in fig. 5, 
Plate X. They ſhould bend fo that the point e of the tooth 
may project about four inches beyond the pricked line 7. 


Figures 85 and 86, Plate XIV. chmpared with Figures 
N ? 2 and 31, Plate X. and X11, 


The mortiſe A, in fig. 85, is the ſame as that which is 
marked Qin fig. 2. Bur the end of each beam ſhould 
e made about two inches wider on the inſide, and a ſe- 
cond mortiſe B, (fig. 85.) ſhould be cut through it, ſimi- 
lar and parallel to the former, and at the diſtance of five- 
ſixths of an inch, or an inch from it, that the ſhare may be 
faſtened in the one or the other, according as it may be 
found proper to place the two fore-ſhares nearer to, or 
farther from each other, in order to ſow the rows cloſer 
than they would be by the ſituation of the mortifes Q and 
R, (fig. 2.) but then the pipes which anſwer to the back 
of theſe two ſhares ſhould be faſtened in the manner which 
will be explained hereafter. 

The middle piece K L, (fig. 2.) ſhould project beyond 
the table, from C to D, (fig. 85.) about nine inches or a 
Hot, and the belt or bridle F, Gee. 2.) ſhould be ſuppreſ- 
fed. This ſame piece ſhould have, in its parts E F, of ig. 
$5.) nearly the fame breadth as the end of the beams H, I; 
and two mortiſes, E, F, inſtead of one, in which the ſhare, 
thicker than was ſaid before in its upper part, is to be faſt- 
ened by two tenons and a key, The pipe which termi- 
nates behind this ſhare, inſtead of paſſing ſide ways, as in 
fig. 31, will go ſtraighter and more eaſily through the hole 
G, (fig. 85.) which is ſeen at K, (fig. 86.) and from thence 
through the thickneſs of the ſhare, which will be pierced 
for this purpoſe from K to G. The ſole of this ſhare, 
from this hole to its bottom, will be of the ſame thickneſs 
as was mentioned before, 


Figures $7 and 88, Plate XIV. compared with Figures 29 


and 30, Plate XL. 


The upper opening, F d, h o, (fig. 29.) of the two fore- 
moſt pipes ſhould be joined by a good hinge A, (fig. 87.) 
well Eldered to them, and of which the pin, ending with 
a ring at one end, may eaſily be taken out. By means of 
this hinge, theſe two pipes may be ſet cloſer together or 
farther -ſunder, like the legs of a compaſs, and be fitted 
to the different ſituations of their ſhares. The faſtening 
of the lower end of theſe pipes will be nearly the ſame as 
was deſcribed in fig. 30; with this difference, that inſtead 
of . the ſquare 41g of that figure only at ij, upon 
its upper furface, and making its part & i run lengthways 
of the beam EF; here fig. 88 is twiſted as it were in 
the bending, in order that the part n may lie acroſs 
this beam, and lengthways of the table. In this caſe, if 


the ſhare A be put into the mortiſe B, the parts s » muſt | 


be ſlipped farther, till the hole 5 can be faſtened at u, by 
the thumb-ſcrew which is at: and as this part, bein 
held only by a ſingle ſcrew, might be apt to looſen 7 
jog, a piece or lip of iron, a v, is permanently fixed at its 
edge, ſo as to keep it tight in either of its ſituations. The 
ferew 1 faſtens in a nut ſunk into the upper ſurface of the 
beam, where this nut is permanently fixed, and covered by 
the table. There ſhould likewiſe be two holes in the other 
part of the ſquare, towards 4, to ſerve for the two different 
fituations of the ſhare. The pipes of the ſhares are more 
eaſily made round, as is here repreſented, than ſquare, as 
was directed before. 


Figure 89, Plate XIV. compared with Figure 35, Plate XI. 


Inſtead of the ſmall groove u, (fig. 35.) in the braſs cy- 
linder, intended for introducing a fie e oil to that part, a 
more {imple way will be to bore a perpendicular hole p, 
(fs: 89.) through the head of the ſtandard, down to the 
pindle 3 and this hole may be covered by a ſmall plate A, 
made to turn upon a ſcrew or rivet. 


Figures 90, 91, 92, 93, and 94, Plate XIV. compared with 
Figures $0, and 53, Plate XIII. 


As the three pipes or funnels, G, H, M, (fig. 53.) em- 
brace at their upper opening only a ſmall part, /, t, (fig. 
30.) of the cellular cylinder, ſome grains may chance to 
be loſt on the fide where this cylinder is not covered from 
dtof. To prevent this inconvenience, they may be made 
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| fo as to embrace the whole lower ſemi-diameter 2 # ;; of 
the cylinder in the manner repreſented in fig. 90, g1, 92, 


937174 firſt funnel, which is ſeen geometrically at A, B B, 
(fig. 90.) is repreſented in perſpective, and of a ſmall ſize, 
in fig. 93 where its correſponding parts are marked with 
the Las letters, a, b 5. This is the funnel M of fig. 53. 
The ſecond large funnel; of which a part appears at B, 
(fig. 90.) is ſeen entire and in perſpective, in 7 92, where 
the ſame part is marked d. This is the funnel H of fig. 53. 
Two ſcutcheons g and þ are ſoldeted to this funnel, and 
faſten it, by ſcrews, to the fore and hind inner ſurfaces of 
the box, as at P, G, (fig. 90.) The third funnel, which 
does not appear in fig. 99, and which is like the firſt, is re- 
pennies in fig. 91. This is the funnel G of fig. 53. 

heſe three funnels are made ſeparately, of very thin plates 
of braſs, bent, and well ſoldered ; and are afterwards firm. 
ly riveted to each other, ſide to ſide, as in the perſpective, 
(fig. 94.) They are ſo tightly joined, that the ſcutcheons 
g Pr (fig. 92 and 93.) are alone ſufficient to hold them all 
in their proper places. 


Figures g5 and 96, Plate XVI. compared with Figures 66, 
Plate XIII. 


In the repreſentation of this part in fig. 66, the valve 
e V is actually clofed by its ſpring a 6, to the cover , and 


in this ſituation it is ſhut : but when the corn preſſes againſt 


this valve, and forces it into the ſituation à b, (hg. 95.) a 
grain may jump fo as to get between the valve and the 
cover, and thereby hinder the valve from cloſing again; 
ſo that more corn would continue to run out. Lo guad 
againſt this accident, each valve muſt have a ſmall tongue 
L below the cover, and the cover muſt be 

ent in that place, to receive the tongue when the valves 
cloſe. Both of theſe are repreſented ſeparately in perſpec- 
tive, in fig. 99. 


Fig. Plate XIV. compared with Fi 15 50 and 81 
Me Pow 200. 28 


Inſtead of the index m, (fig. 50.) and the graduated 


opening MN, (fig. 51.) an eaſier and more fimple way 


will be, to faſten the end A of a graduated limb or border 


of a circle, A B, (kg. 97.) to the bin, in ſuch a manner 
that its other end B may project through a hole in the front 
of the braſs box. This will mark exactly the ſituation of 
the bin, 


Figure 98, compared with the Figures 82, 85, Plate XIV. 
21, 26, Plate XI. 


When the middle piece is lengthened, as at C D, (fg. 
85.) there is no occaſion for the ring or bridle L, (fig. 2.) 
and F , (fig. 26.) or for the pieces s @ and g n, (fig. 62.) 
and then the pole A, of this fig. 82, will paſs through the 
belt A, (fig. 98.) and through another belt B, which laſt 

does round it and the piece D. This belt is fixed by two 
— under the piece BD. The pin C, which pene- 
trates into the table, will complete the fixing of this pole. 
The hole K, (fig. 85.) receives the pin FG (fig. 83.) which 
175 through the two pieces C D, (fig. 85.) and A B (fig. 
3+ | 


M. de Chateauvieux's Infiruftions concerning the Manner 
of uſing his DRILL PLOUGH. 


This drill is repreſented in fig. 1, Plate X. with all its 
parts put together, in a ſtate fit for working. When the 
thongs which encompaſs the grooves of the pullies QF ot 
the axis in fig. 1, and thoſe of the fore-carriage u t, arc 
ſtretched properly, and the hopper is filled with corn, 4 
horſe is to be harneſſed to the fpring-tree bar, and an in- 
telligent man, who can walk a good pace, ſhould guide this 
horſe, which ſhould be a mild tractable creature. 

The ſeedſman will hold the handles of the drill, in or- 
der to direct it: and he will warn the guide whenever he 
deviates from the ſtraight line in which he ought carefully 
to keep, He will alſo obſerve from time to time whether 
the diktibution of the ſeed is not ſtopped by ſome unex- 
pected accident; for he can ſee the end of the pipes through 
which the grain ſhould drop; beſides which, the corn makes 
a little nail in paſſing through the pipes, and he may caſi- 


{ly hear it. The ſeedſman will take particular care that 


3 


the 
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thongs do not flip out of the of the pullies; 
278 do, or dl replace them inftantly : but this 
accident is very rare ; nor, indeed, does it hardly ever hap- 

, unleſs the thongs are new, and have not yet been ſuf- 
Feiently ſtretched. It is proper to obſerve here, that we 
have tried hempen ropes, and ſmall iron chains; but thongs 
of leather are much better than any other — , ay” 

« Care ſhould be taken that the ſeed-corn be free from 
grit, dirt, or little ſtones ; for either of theſe might da- 
mage the valves of the bin. If the corn has been ſteeped 
in Iime-water, as is the practice of ſome farmers, in hopes 
of preſerving their crops from ſmut, it muſt not be ſown 
till it is ſo 15 that the grains will ſlip eaſily over one ano- 


ther. : 

« The ſeedſman will be particularly careful to repleniſh 
the hopper before it is quite empty. 

« He will oil the ſpindles of the axis once or twice a 
day; obſerving, that they require moſt frequent oiling 
when the drill works in dry gun which ſends up a very 
fine duſt : and he muſt cleanſe the ſpindles and the pipes in 
which they turn, every — by rubbing off the old 
oil, and putting on new. He will alfo, from time to time, 
cleanſe the ſpindles of the axle-tree of the fore-carriage, 
and rub them with ſoap. If any rain happens to fall during 
the time of ſowing, he muſt wipe the drill very dry, as ſoon 
as he has got it home, and Pn about the axis, to 

revent its ruſting. It is even highly proper to have a 
eather covering to put over the table and all the parts upon 
it, and likewiſe over the ſtandards, the axis, and the hop- 
per. It is eaſy to conceive the proper cut of this covering. 

« The prudent huſbandman ſhould always have with his 
drill, a Call box, containing a hammer, a pair of pincers, a 
turn-ſcrew, thongs, ropes, nails, iron rings and buckles, a 
little bottle of oil, and other ſuch like things, in order that, 
if any of them ſhould be wanted in the field, he may not 
loſe time by being obliged to ſend home for them. | 
„„ The ſeedſman will obſerve, when he is going to 
ſow, not to leave the wedge t, (fig. 24, Plate XI.) un- 
der the pole, in order that the end c, (fig. 1, Plate X.) may 
not — upon the axle- tree of the fore- carriage. The on- 
ly uſe of the pole, at the time of ſowing, is to turn the drill 
when a ſecond bed'is to be ſown after the firſt is finiſh- 


ed, and ſo of others. It is eaſy to conceive, that if this end 


of the pole ſhould make the drill reſt upon the axle-tree, it 
might often happen, that, by its being thereby too much 
ſubjected to the motions of the fore-carriage, the ſtones or 
clods which the wheels may meet with, would, by raiſing 
them higher than the general ſurface, throw the ſhares out 
of the ground, or at leaſt occafion the furrrows to be ſhal- 
lower 1n thoſe places, things which ought by all means to 
be avoided, 

« We have repreſented but one ſpring-tree bar, ia fig. 1, 
becauſe we think a ſingle horſe may be uſed, without any 
inconvenience, when the ground is not too much loaded 
with wet : but if the land be too full of water, two horſes 
mult be put to the drill, which, in that caſe, muſt have a 
double bar, the manner of ordering which is too well known 
to need any deſcription. Each horſe will then go in a fur- 
row, and they will not poach the bed, as would be the caſe 
m wet land, if the drill was drawn by only one horſe, whoſe 
ſteps are determined by the middle of the bed. 

For want of horſes, oxen may be uſed, and the ſowing 
may be performed equally well. 

It is proper to obſerve, that the quantity of ſeed diſ- 
tributed by the drill is exactly the ſame, whether the horſes 
or oxen go faſt or flow. If, for example, one bed is ſown 
in ten minutes, and twelve or fifteen-minutes are employ- 
ed to ſow — * of equal dimenſions, neither more or 
leſs ſeed will be dropped in one than in the other; becauſe 
the revolutions of the cylinder, (fig. 39.) are pane a 
regulated by thoſe of the wheels of the fore-carriage, whole 
circumference, be it turned quick or flow, will always de- 
ſcribe a line of equal length, and the cylinder turns exactly 
with theſe wheels, The only difference that can ariſe from 
the greater or Jeſs ſpeed of the horſe, is the gain or loſs of 
time: but the quantity of ſeed ſown will be conſtantly the. 
lame, fo long as the drill remains ſet in the ſame man- 
ner, 


The greater or leſs goodneſs of the ſoil, its having 


been well or ill prepared for ſowing, its ſtate of dryneſs or 


humidity, and ſeveral other circumſtances which ſhould be 
carefully attended to, will oblige the huſbandman ſometimes 
to vary the quantity of ſeed, The drill is accordingly made 


to diſtribute more or leſs, by the means before-mentioned, 


| 


| 


| 


of placing the bin nearer to, or farther from the cellular 
cylinder, by turning the ſcrew L, (fig. 50, Plate XIII.) 
By ſetting the bin farther off, a greater 8 ſeed is 


dropped; and by bringing it nearer, a leſs proportion is 
fown, It will ey to 84 the proper NN moe Ye which 
to fix it; in order to its giving out exactly the deſired quan- 
tity of ſeed, 7 

Though this method affords a pretty wide latitude, 
it may ſometimes not be ſufficient. This is a caſe which 
will very ſeldom happen, and which we have not yet met 
with ; but if it ſhould any time take place, the drill may 
eaſily be made to diſtribute ſtill more or leſs ſeed, by chang» 
ing the pullies of the axis, (fig. 39, Plate XII.) for others 
of a larger or ſmaller diameter, which will either accele- 
_ or retard the motion of the axis, in proportion to their 
ze. | 

« We will ſuppoſe, for example, that the pullies are but 
of half the diameter of thoſe before deſcribed. It is evident 
that theſe ſmaller pullies will make the axis turn round 
twice, where it turned but once with the former, and that 
double the quantity of ſeed will conſequently be dropped on 
the ſame length of ground. By the fame rule, pullies twice 
as large, will turn the axis but half the number of times, 
and but half the quantity of ſeed will of courſe be let fall 
in the ſame ſpace. The proportion of the ſeed fown m 
likewiſe be increaſed or diminiſhed by a greater or | 
number of cavities in the cellular cylinder ; and the changing 
of this cylinder is ſoon and eafily performed: but, as was 
ſaid before, there will very ſeldom be any occaſion for theſe 
alterations, | 

« The furrows opened by the ſhares of the drill, and 
in which the ſeeds are depoſited, ſhoutd be of different 
depths, in different caſes ; and this may be effected by 
means of the rings which faſten the drill to its fore- car- 
riage at the hooks R H, T K, (fig. 77, Plate XIV.) 
For general uſe, the diameter of about three inches, ft 
inſide to inſide, will be ſufficient for theſe rings, — 
then the furrows are made about three or four inches 
deep. They will be opened deeper by uſing rings, about 
four inches in diameter; and it is immaterial whether 
they are round or oval. With ſmaller rings, the furrows 
will be made ſhallower ;3 and their depth may alſo be 
diminiſhed, by making the horſe draw with longer traces, 
or by ufing a lower horſe. 

« If very ſhallow furrows are wanted, or only juſt the 
ſurface of the ground is intended to be opened, the wedge 
t, (fig. 24.) muſt be put under the pole. In ſhort, a 
little practice will ſoon ſhew the huſbandman how to 
manage this drill in 22 reſpect, and make him tho- 
ana. acquainted with all that is neceſſary to be known 
in regard to the diſtribution and proper covering of the ſeed, 
which laſt part is perfectly well performed by the teeth of 
the annexed harrow. 

« If any thing ſhould ſtill ſeem obſcure to thoſe who 
have read attentively, and ſtudied the deſcription of each 
part of this drill, let them but ſet actually to work, and 
their ideas of it will ſoon be perfectly clear. Each part 
taken ſeparately, may be made with great eaſe : their ſi zes, 
ſhapes, and proportions, are pointed out in ſuch manner, 
that no workman of common underſtanding can miſtake 3 
and when the parts are conſtructed, there can be no diffi- 
1 Le putting them together, if the foregoing directions 

e 


are but obſerved, 


« Deſcription of a Harneſs to yoke Oxen one before an:thery 
2 P 4 Plate XIV. 


« The utility of being able to put oxen to this drill, 
in ſuch manner as to make them go one before another 
in the furrow, without treading upon the places which 
are to receive the ſeed, firſt put me upon contriving a 
harneſs proper for theſe cattle : for I was not ſatisfied with 
thoſe I had ſeen in different countries. T'wo of my teams 
of oxen, harneſſed in my new manner, have worked 
the whole year; ſeveral perſons have adopted the method ; 
and I am more and more pleaſed with it. The harneſs 
is very ſimple, and very light, and does not ſubject the ox- 
en to any irkſome — 


« Fig. 99 and 100, repreſent the whole of this harneſs, 


that is to ſay, its plan and a view of it. Fig. 99 ſhews it 
to be compoſed of a yoke A, which the ox. bears upon 
his head, and which is there faſtened to his horns by long 
thongs, The reſt of the harnefs is of leather. The 
piece B, is the principal part, and that by which the ox is to 
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Care ſhould be taken not to ſtretch the thong C too much, 


he cuts four drills at the firſt bout, yet, in effect, he only 


ſimplicity ; for aiter the meaſurement of the parts is once 


D R. 


draw. It reſts againſt his neck, a little below the viders, | 
and fits extremely cloſe to the neck when the ox draws, If 
it is made of double leather, there is no occaſion for the 
7 of leather D, which ſerves only to ſtrengthen it when 
t is fingle. The thong C faſtens in the buckle QR, which, 
is fixed to the yoke by another thong. The uſe of theſe is 
to hinder the large piece of leather B. from riſing above the 
withers, when the ox toſſes his head, or raiſes his neck. 


for the ox muſt not draw by it. 

« The 4 E, with their buckles to lengthen or 
ſhorten them, ſerve to make the oxen draw by the yoke, 
by putting them through the large iron buckles F F, and 
the leather buckles G 8, which muſt be nailed to the yoke. | 
'The length of theſe thongs is ſuited to the purpoſe for which 
they are intended, FEI TO en N 

« My traces are made of ropes, and I find them conveni- 
ent. At one end of them is part of a leathern trace, about 
fifteen inches long, like the end of the harneſs of a coach 
horſe. This ol is put through the large buckles F F, 
where it is faſtened by the tongue a a : ſo that the trace may 
=_ be ſhortened or lengthened.” 

h 


e beſt ſort of harneſs for oxen, is the ſame that is | f 


uſed for horſes. In this manner, the oxen are enabled 
to exert their ſtrength' to much more advantage, than in 
yokes, and bows, as has been proved by experience ; and 
that two oxen can, in harneſs, perform as much work 
as three of the ſame ſtrength in yokes. They are not fo 
ſpeedy as horſes, and therefore not ſo proper for harrow- 
ing, and other buſineſs that requires a quick motion : 
but for a hard ſteady draught, and in harnefs, will do 
their work as well as horſes, allowing them ſome more 
time. 

DRILL-RAKEE, an inſtrument invented by M. Vanduf- 
fel, for drilling peaſe, &c. 

This inſtrument is chiefly calculated for light grounds, 
in ſmall incloſures, not exceeding four or five acres. It is 
a ſort of ſtrong plough-rake, with four large teeth at a a, þ 
b, _ XV. fig. 1.) a little incurvated, as repreſented 
in the figure. The diſtance from a to a, and b to ö, is nine 
inches. The fpace, or interval, between the two inner teeth, 
a and 6, is three feet fix inches, which is ſufficient room for 
the cultivator or hoe-plough to move in, if conducted with 
care, before the peaſe have branched much. To the piece 
of timber c c, forming the head of the rake, are fixed the 
handles d, and the beam e, to which the horſe is faſt- 
ened. 

It is evident, that when this inſtrument is drawn over 
a piece of land made thoroughly fine, and the man who 
holds it bears upon the handles more or lefs according 
to his diſcretion, four channels or ſmall furrows , g, h, :, 
will be formed ; that the diſtance between the furrows 
h i, and F g, will be nine inches: and that the interval e, 
or ſpace contained between the furrows g, Y, will be three 
feet and a half. It is alſo evident, that theſe diſtances 
may be preſerved with great truth, provided the teeth a, a, 
return (when the ploughman comes back, after having 
ploughed one turn, or a bout, as they call it) in two of 
the channels formed before, marked ; ſo that though 


forms two drills each turn, becauſe there are always two 
drills to be paſſed over twice, or re-ploughed, being, in 
fact, not much more than guides, or marks of directions. 
Yet even this ſmall work of ſupererogation repays itſelf, 
beeauſe it makes the drills more open, diſtinct, and 
clear. 

If the firſt four channels, formed at one motion by this 
inſtrument, are ſtraight and true, all the lines in the 
field will partake of the ſame regularity, It will there- 
fore be proper to mark out this firſt trace of the drill-rake 
by exact meaſurement, fixing into the ground, at every diſ- 
tance of ten feet, little flat ſticks, labelled with paper; which 
being finiſhed, the reſt may be left to the ploughman. 

When the ground-plot of an acre is thus formed into 
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laid down, the meaneſt carpenter and. ſmith, i England 
een either make or repair it z and if the firſt four inches 
formed by it are true; the reſt of the. lines or rows muſt 
be, geometrically. exact, which is an elegance none can 
feel, but ſuch as take delight in correct huſbandry. E/ 
ſays in Huſbandry, Eſſay Il. p. 212 | 

DRILIL-RorTER. The late lord Orford put in many 
acres of barley, peaſe, &c. with a machine not long in- 
vented in Norfolk, which has done much work fo well, 
that many have been made, and are highly approved. It 
is a roller about ſeven fret long, around which are cuttin 
wheels of caſt iron, that turn round each independently of 
the others, around one common cylinder, weighing about 
a ton. It is drawn by four horſes; the cutting wheels be- 
ing moveable, may be fixed at any diſtance, by means of 
waſhers ; but the moſt common and favourite diſtance is 
four inches. I enquired, but in vain, for the inventor of 
this machine : it was improved by a Mr. Sillis, at Hert- 
ford Bridges, near Norwich. | | 

The mode of working it is this: a layer being plough. 
ed which the owner intends for ſetting or dibbling, this 
roller is uſed to ſave the expence. It is drawn acroſs the 


urrows, and cuts the whole field into little drills, four 
inches aſunder; the ſeed is then fown broad-cait in the 
common quantity, and the land buſh-harrowed; by which 
means the ſeed is depoſited at one equal depth, as in drill- 
ing that depth a better one than in ſetting, and the crop 
riſes free from the furrow-ſcams, which are the ill effects 
of common broad-caſt ſowing on a lay, ploughed once. 
Lord Orford's crops, ſown with this roller, I viewed with 
great pleaſure : they are perfectly regular, and of a beauti- 
ul appearance. Ibis machine promiſes to baniſh dib- 
bling. Young's Annals, 0. XII. 

DRINKING CIS IERN. In his Rural Economy of 
the Midland Counties, Mr. Marſhall makes the following 
obſervation : | 

“In an open yard, belonging to one of the firſt mana- 
gers of the diſtrict, I ſaw a drinking-ciſtern on an admir- 
able plan. It is formed by a watertight wall, raiſed high 
enough above ground, to prevent the cattle from ſtep- 

ing into it, and Jow enough to let them drink freely. 

he brick-work, which forms a ciflern about ſour feet 
ſquare, 1s guarded by a poſt at each corner, with rails paſ- 
ſing from poſt to poſt, over which rails the cattle drink. It 
is ted by a covered pipe (of pipe bricks) reaching to a large 
drinking-pool, at ſome diſtance from the yard; ſo that 
while this is full (which it is in winter) the ciſtern is fo 
likewiſe to the brim. If it overflow, (which it generally 
does at that ſeaſon) a waſte-water pipe conveys the ſur- 
plus out of the yard, | | 

« Ciſterns of this kind, when they can be formed at an 
eaſy expence, are much preferable to pits, in farm-yards.” 

RINKING-POOLs., Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Eco- 
nomy of Norfolk, ſays, „In this country there are three 
ſpecies of artificial drinking-places : 

Standing pools, 
« Artificial rills, 
« Field wells. 

« STANDING Pools, or the art of pond-making, ranks 
among the mbſt uſelul arts in Rural Economy. 2 mauy 
high ſituations, no other expedient can be praꝗiſed wi 
propriety : rills cannot be raiſed, nor wells ſunk and work- 
* 8 at too great an expence for the purpole of watering 
LUCK. 

« On the hills of Surry and Kent, ponds are made to 
0 water tolerably well wich chalk beaten firmly toge- 
tner. | - 

« Experiments have, it is ſaid, been tried with chalk 
upon the Yoitkſhire Wolds without ſucceſs; owing, pro- 
bably, to the too great hardueſs of the Wold-chalk, A fat 
ſoft chalk is no doubt fitteſt for this purpoſe. 

« In Norfolk, I apprehcnd, they have been formerly 
made with marl. In all countries where unſathomed beds 
of clay are common, drinking<-pools ſufſiciently retentive, 
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drills (which may be completed in four hours, by one 

ploughman, a horſe, and a boy to lead the horſe) you muſt 

ſend two or three women and children into the field in or- 
der to ſprain the peaſe, or ſcatter them by a ſingle motion of 

the hands; at a certain diſtance one from another, into the 

channels. Uſe no harrow, which will be apt to draw the 

ſoeds out of the lines; but cover them with the flat part 

of the head of a hand- rake, and preſs them down gently, 

The great excellence of this drill- rake conſiſts in its 


may, at a finall expence and without much art, be form- 
ed, and are in general ſuſſiciently abundant, 

« But the art of making retentive pools with clay, in 
looſe abſorbent ſoils, is a recent diſcovery which has been 
hit upon in this diſtrict; in which it has made a rapid pro- 
greſs, and is now in univerſal practice among farmers of 
every claſs. Indeed, for a country like this, where upland 
ſoil is kept principally in grafs, it may well be conſidered as 
the moſt valuable lifovery which has lately been made iu 
rural economy, 


5 « Francis 
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« Francis and Robert Gardiner, well-diggers and fiſh- [ture is conſiderably meliorated if mixed with a proper earth; 


pond makers, of Driffield, are entitled to much more than 
the credit of this diſcovery. The York Agriculture So- 
ciety voted them a premium of ten pounds: were the na- 
tion to grant them ten thouſand, it would not be more 
than they merit.” | 
DRONE, the male bee, one that makes no honey. See 
the article BEES. | 
DROPSY, a diſeaſe incident to horſes, and generally 
called the water-farcy. See WATER-FARCY. 
DROPWORT, the name of a perennial weed common 
in paſture lands, having winged leaves; the diviſions of 
which are all regular, and ſharply indented about the edges. 
The flowers are white, growing in a bunch like an umbel. 
Its roots are very remarkable, conſiſting of a bunch of knobs 
hanging upon threads: from whence it has the name of 
filipendula, and dropwort. The flowers have an agreeable 


ell, | 

DROUGHT, dry weather, want of rain. It alſo ſigni- 
fies thirſt, or want of drink. 

DUB, a pool, or pond of water. 

DUCK, the name of a well-known fowl, very neceſſary 
for the huſbandman's yard, as they require no charge in 
keeping 3 for they live on loſt corn, ſnails, &c. for which 
reaſon they are very proper for gardens, Once in the year 
they lay a great number of eggs, eſpecially a ſort of duck 
which turns up its bill more than the common kind. 
When they fit, they require no attendance except they 
have a little barley or offal corn near them, that they may 
not ſtraggle far from their neſts to chill their eggs. They 
are reckoned to be better hatched under a hen than a duck 
becauſe while they are Young, the hen will not lead them ſo 
often into the water. Some reckon it very proper to cut off 
the feathers from their rumps; becauſe when their tails 
are wet, it often occaſions their drowning, As to the fat- 
tening of them, you may do it in three weeks time, by giv- 
ing them any kind of corn or grain, and plenty of water. 
Ground malt, wet either with milk or water, is beſt, Mor- 
timer's Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 257. 

DUN, a colour partaking of brown and black. 

DUNG, the excrements of animals, putrefied vegetables, 
&c. uſed in improving land. 

Dungs are intended either to repair the decay of ex- 
hauſted worn-out lands, or to cure the defects of other 


. . foils, which are as various in their qualities, as the dungs 


uſed to meliorate or reſtore them. Some lands are too 
cold, moiſt, and heavy ; whilft others are too light and 
dry. To anſwer this, ſome dungs are hot and light, as 
that of horſes, ſheep, pigeons, &c. Others again are fat 
and cooling, as that of oxen, cows, hogs, &c. And as the 
remedies which are uſed. muſt be contrary to the diſtempers 
they are to cure, ſo the dung of oxen, cows, and hogs, ſhould 
be applied to lean, dry, light carths, to make them fatter and 
cloſer ; and hot and dry dungs to cold, moilt, and heavy 
lands. 5 


Dung has two peculiar properties. The one is to fatten 
the earth, and render it more fruitful ; and the other, to 


2 a certain ſenſible heat, capable of cauſing ſome con- 
l 


derable effect ; which laſt is ſeldom found but in the dung of 


horſes and mules, while it is newly made, and a little 
moiſt, 

Horſe-dung, the leaſt fat of any, is the moſt fiery, if ta- 
ken freſh as it falls, and the moſt apt to excite a ſudden fer- 
mentation ; for which reaſon it is then fit only for the hot- 
bed. When this heat is paſt, it may be ſpread on fields 
where we would have a rank graſs to ſpring : but it ſhould 
not by any means be admitted into the garden, or where 
we would wiſh to have good roats, unleſs the ground be 
very ſtiff, cold, or wet, and then too it ſhould be well rot- 
ted, leſt inſtead of correcting the ſoil, it leaves couch, and 
other pernicious weeds, worle than the diſeaſe itſelf ; the 
ſeeds of hay, and ofother plants, which horſes eat, coming of- 
tentimes entire from them: for thoſe vegetables which cat- 
tle chiefly eat, commonly ſpring up from their dung; as 
long knot graſs from this beaſt ; ſhort, clean, and ſweet 
paſture from ſheep and cows ; the ſow-thiſtle from ſwine. 
Ground mucked with horſe-dung is always the moſt infect- 
ed of any; and if it be not perfectly conſumed, it makes your 
roots row forked, fills them with worms, and gives them 
an unpleaſing reliſh : but if laid on at the beginning of win- 
— and turned in at ſpring, it ſucceeds ſometimes with 

e. 

Hotſe- dung is greatly improved by being mixed with its 

oppoſite, cow-dung, which is cold and fat; and this mix- 
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with mud, or with aſhes and urine. Cow- dung alone is 
the worſt of all dungs to endure wet, becauſe it is the moſt 
eaſily diſſolved. But either of theſe dungs, either ſingly, 
or mixed as above, ſhould not be uſed till it is old; nor 
ſhould it be laid abroad, expoſed to the ſun and wind, as is the 
practice of ſeveral injudicious farmers, who let it lie ſpread on 
their field-lands during three or four of the ſummer months, 
till the ſun and air have exhauſted all its virtue: whereas, 
if it be laid in heaps, mixed with earth, and left in that ſtate 
till it be rotten, it will be the ſooner brought to a proper 
temper, will produce a ſweeter graſs when laid on paſture 
grounds, and will go much farther than in the common 
way when ſpread before the plough for corn, of which it 
will then greatly promote the growth. 

Mr. Miller fays he has frequently ſeen new horſe-dung 


| buried as it came from the ſtable in very cold, moiſt land, 


and always obſerved that the crops have ſucceeded better 
than where the ground was dreſſed with very rotten dung. 
Sheeps-dung and deers dung are nearly of the ſame qua- 
lity, and are generally eſteemed the beſt of all dungs for cold 
clays. Some recommend beating them into powder, and 
ſpreading them very thin over autumn or ſpring crops, 
about four or five buſhels to an acre, in the ſame manner 
as aſhes, malt-duſt, &c. are ſtrewed. But this light dreſ- 
ling does not laſt long. The moſt common way of con- 
veying it upon the land is by folding of the ſheep them- 
ſelves upon it, by which means their urine is ſaved as well 
as their dung, which ought to be turned in with the plough 
as ſoon as poſſible, that it may not lie expoſed to the heat 
of the ſun, In Northamptonſhire, they think it beſt to 
fold ſheep after July, and to fold them the lateſt upon dry 
land. In ſome parts of France, where they likewiſe fold 
their cows and oxen, the place of folding is changed twice 
every night. In Flanders, they houſe their ſheep at night 
in places ſpread with clean ſand, about five or ſix inches 
thick, which being laid on freſh every night, is cleared out 
once a week, This mixture of ſand and dung makes an 
excellent dreſſing for ſtrong land; for the dung and urine 
of the ſheep is a very rich manure, M. Quintinie thinks 
it the greateſt promoter of fruitſulneſs in all forts of ground. 
This method of folding fheep in a covered fold, and of 
mixing their dung with earth, ſand, &c. according to the 
nature of the ſoil it is intended for, is likewiſe, very pro- 
perly recommended by Mr. Mortimer ; who adds, that he 
has known vaſt crops of rye upon barren lands that have 
been old warrens, well dunged by rabbits ; and large oak 
and aſh upon the ſame, though the foil was very ſhallow. 
Next to ſheeps-dung, the preference is generally given 
to that of ſwine, one load of which will go as far as two 
loads of other dung. The laying it on too thick may per- 
haps have occaſioned the old miſtaken notion of its breed=- 
ing more weeds than any other dung : for all dungs will 
make weeds ſhoot up: whether they contain within them- 
ſelves ſeeds of thoſe plants, not fo thoroughly digeſted by 
the animal as to be deprived of their vegetative power, as 
may ſometimes be the caſe, or by the additional fertilit 
which they communicate to the earth. This dung is belt 
when carried from the ſtye directly to the field, where it is 
a rich manure both for corn and graſs, eſpecially the latter, 
and for almoſt any fort of land. Hot ſands and gravel are 
particularly benefited by it; and it is reckoned a very great 
fertiliſer of fruit- trees. Many good huſbandmen prefer 
this dung before moſt ordinary forts of manure, and to 
take great care not only to have their hog-yards well paled 
and paved with pebble, or other ſtones, or with chalk, 
which is much the beſt ; but alſo to increaſe the quantity 
of the dung as much as they can, by throwing into the ſtye 
all the ſtraw, fruit, roots, beans, plants, weeds, &c. which 
are the refuſe of the garden, with the offals of the kitchen, 
and every kind of traſh ; all which is not only very good 
for the hogs, themſelves, but increaſes their dung to ſuch 
a degree, than ten or twelve ſwine have yielded ſixty or 
eighty loads of excellent manure in a year. Some notable 
farmers will make their hog yard produce them an annual 
profit of twenty or thirty pounds, Mr. Worlidge thinks 
this the beſt of dungs to prevent or cure the canker ia 
trees; and Mr. Mortimer eſteems it beſt for manure, when 
nixed with horſe-dung : for which reaſon he adviſes placing 
the hog-ſty as near the horſe dung-hill as can conveniently 
be. The farmers in Staffordſhire frequently ſow on poor 
.ight ſhallow land, a ſmall white pea, which they never 
reap, but turn in as many hogs as they think the crop will 


fatten, and let them lie upon it day and night, The dung 
| T nd 
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and urine of theſe animals enrich the land ſo much, chat 
it ſoon acquires a thick ſward, and continues to be good 
grazing ground for feveral years. 

In this light, of reaping a double advantage front the ma- 
nuring of land, the author of the new Syſtem of Agricul- 
ture adviſes huſbandmen to fow ten or fifteen acres of their 
ground with turnip-feed, a little before they ſow clover, 
which he thinks is beſt done in September : then, towards 
the beginning of March, to take the beſt opportunity to buy 
three hundred ſows, all ſuch as will farrow in about a mo ith. 
Let little ſties, formed of boughs and reeds, be made for 
them in the moſt convenient parts of the clover ground, 
either in the corners, or under the hedges of theſe fields; 
and let the ſows be kept up, and fed daily with the turnips 
which were ſowed the autumn before. At firſt, it will be 
neceſſary to take the trouble of boiling them, tops and all, 
and of giving them in the troughs with the water not yet 
cold: they may afterwards be only ſcalded; and in a week 
or ten days the fwine will eat them raw, with the greateſt 
greedineſs and pleafure. In the beginning, or towards the 
griddle of April, theſe fows will farrow : after which they 

uſt nat be fed with turnips any longer than till the clover 
is pretty high, when they and their pigs may be turned in 
among it. It is impoſſible for one who had not ſeen it, to 
imagine how eagerly the ſwine will graze on clover, which 
increaſes their milk to ſuch a degree, that the pigs ſhoot 
forward at a double rate, and as they leave ucking, 
they too take to feeding on the clover, by which they 
proſper ſo faſt, that by the end of October, every pig wil 
4 twenty or five and twenty ſhillings, in any market. 
The treading of great cattle is apt to break the ſtalk of 
clover grafs, and they fpoil, by trampling it down, a much 
gropeer quantity than they eat; but ſwine are never hurtful 

his way; and if there be any fear of their rooting up the 
ground, that may be eaſily prevented by a ring in their 
noſes ; though our author ſays, he never knew a hog break 

an inch of clover. They graze upon it with more 
Hleafure than they could root. 

Human ordure is a very fat and hot manure, full of fer- 
tibzing falts, and therefore extremely proper for all cold 
four ſoils, eſpecially if it be mixed with other dung, ſtraw, 
or earth, to give it a fermentation, and render it conve- 
nient for carriage. Some do not like to uſe it on account 
of its bad fmell ; and others * that it gives a fetid 
taſte to plants ; but in this they ſeem to carry their deli- 
cacy rather tou far. It is uſed with great ſucceſs in many 

rts of France, all over Flanders, and, I believe, not 
eſs profitably round about London. Mr. Bradley ſays, it 
is kept in pits, made on purpoſe, in foreign countries, till 
it be one, two, three, or four years old : that of four years 
old is accounted the beſt ; that of three years tolerable ; 
but the others not ſo fit for uſe ; and that the perſons con- 
cerned in theſe pits pay great regard to the place from 
whence they have it, preferring that which comes from 
towns where the moſt fleſh is eaten, as the ſtrongeſt and 
richeſt manure. It certainly ſhould not be laid on too new, 
nor in too great quantities, becauſe it is of a very hot na- 
ture, but when that heat is tempered by age, putrefaction, 
and a due mixture with other foils, it becomes a rich and 
excellent manure. Perhaps it may owe great part of 
this richneſs to the urine with which it is mixed; for though 
human urine be deſtructive to vegetables, whilſt it is new, 
by reaſon of its burning ſal- ammoniacal ſpirit, as Glauber 
terms it, yet, as in many other moiſt things, ſubject 
to putrefaction, time will correct that defect, digeſt the 
urine, take off its fiery quality, and ſo alter its nature, as 


to render it an extraordinary fertiliſer of every kind of ſoil. 


Columella certifies, that old urine is excellent for the roots 
of trees. Mr. Harthb commends the Dutch for preſerving | 
the urine of cows as carefully as they do the dung, to en- 
rich their lands, and inſtances a woman he knew near 
Canterbury, who faved, in a pail, all the urine ſhe could; 
and when the pail was full, ſprinkled it on her meadow, 


the graſs of which looked yellow at firſt, but afterwards 


grew ſurpriſingly. Similar to this is what Mr. Bradley 
relates, as of his own knowledge. Human urine was 
thrown into a little pit conſtantly every day, for three or 


four years. Two years after fome earth was taken out of 


this pit, and mixed with twice as much other earth, to fill 
up a hollow place in a graſs walk. The turf which was 
laid upon this ſpot, grew ſo largely and vi e beſides 
being much greener than the reſt, that — the beſt com- 
pitation he could make, its grafs, in a month's time, was 
above ſour times as much in quantity as that of any other 
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 fpot of the ſame ſiae, the whole walk was laid on 
very rich ground. The author of the Engliſh Improver is 
therefore very right in ſaying, that human urine is of great 
worth, and will fatten land more than is generally imagined 
by our farmers, whom he adviſes to take all opportunities 
of preſerving this, and every ſott of urine for their ground, 
EET wy ud; 

e dung poultry is of a hot nature, full of 
volatile ſalts, and therefore 33 for cold lands, 
being light of carriage, and a little of it going a great way, 
It is moſt commonly uſod for diſtant A Oþ where it is 
ſprinkled on wheat or barley, after they are come up, or 
upon the latter at the time of fowing. Mr. Mortimer 
thinks forty buſhels ſufficient for an acre, It is uſed to 
moſt advantage when dried and powdered, and is very 
efficacious in 71 | froſt out of the earth. Its effects 
are ſudden, but the not laſt long. Hens dung is very 
rich, though not ſo hot as pigeons Fung, nor is it eafy to 
ſow, becauſe it more together, neither can it be ſo 
eaſily collected. The opinion that gooſe dung is rather 
hurtful than beneficial to corn or graſs, is an aqeient error, 
as is proved by Mr. Worlidge, who ſays, he was credib] 
informed that a flock of geeſe having made a track — 
a held of wheat — a, re winter, and nibbed the corn 
clear from the ground in their daily paſſage in ſuch a manner, 
that the wheat upon it proved the next year much finer than 
any other part of the field. He alſo mentioned a field which 
had been given to the town of Sutton in Northamptonthire, 


1 | for feeding geeſe, whaſe dung rendered it one of the richeſt 


paſtures he ever ſaw, inſomuch that all forts of cattle fed on 
it very greedily ; nor could we hear from any of the inha- 
bitants, that ſo much as one beaſt received the leaſt injury 
from it. He adds, that his own horſes, kept in a piece of 
paſture on which geeſe lay very much, eat the grafs bareſt 
where the fowls had dunged moſt, and that he never found 
it do them any hurt, except making them too fat. 

Perhaps the reaſon why the dung of geefe has been ſaid 
to occaſion barrenneſs, owed from obtervations where it 
had been laid too thick ; for being of a hot hery nature, 
it will, if laid on in too large quantities, deſtroy the graſs ; 
but if ſpread thin in the winter, it will prove a very rich 
and valuable manure, eſpecially if mixed with cooling 
earth, and left for ſome time to putreſy. 

DUNG-HILLS, beaps of dung collected in the yard, 
and other places, belonging to a farm, 

They are made up of the dung of different animals, of 
different kinds of ftraw, and other vegetable ſubRances ; 
and they have frequently different anima} ſubſtances in 
their compoſitions. See MANURE. 

Compoſt, or compound dunghills, are a collection of dif- 
ferent matters, as earth, mixed with dung from an ordinary 
dunghill, lime, and other manure.. 

Some perſons make dung-hills of this kind, and are of 
opinion, that the dung and other manures with which they 
are compounded, are thereby made to enrich a greater 
22 of land, than if not mixed with earth z and be- 
ides, do not produce the bad effects which ſometimes are 
produced by dung, when taken directly from a dung-hill, 
and laid upon land. 

It will not be amiſs that we enquire into the advantages 
of this kind of dunghill, which will be a means not only of 
— them, but alſo of pointing out the molt 
proper method of conſtructing them. 

The firſt thing to be enquired into, is the advantage 
ariſing from the mixing lime, marle, or other manures, 
with the earth and dung. Lime, as it is a diſſolver of all 
vegetable and animal ſubſtances, when mixed with dung, 
| will help to diſſolve it; and as it communicates an ab- 
forbent power to earth, will enable the carth with which 
it is mixed ta attract the vegetable food in greater plent 
from the air. But in order to make it produce theſe cf- 
ſects, it is neceſſary ta mix it with dung and earth: for 
if the lime is laid in a kind of ſtratum above the dung, and 
below the earth, it will abſorb the water that falls upon 
the dunge-hill, and thereby will prevent the dung from 
receiving a ſufficient quantity of water to make it putrefy ; 
and will alſo occaſion fuch a heat as to burn the dung, 
and render it uſeleſs ; and beſides, can have but little in- 
fluence in diſſolving the dung, and communicating to the 
earth its abforbent quality. If the lime is laid above the 
earth and expaſed to the air, it will be attended with 
the fame conſequences : it will abſorb the water; and 
though it will attract the vegetable food from the air, yet 
will be of no more uſe for this end, than if fpread upon 

as 


as much land as the ſurface of the dung-hill exte nds to. 

The ſame thing may be ſaid of marle, if uſed inſtead 
of lime; but if marle is uſed inſtead of earth, it is pro- 
bable that the compoſt will become very rich, as the marle 
has a very wrong abſorbent quality; and would be greatly 
expoſed to the influence of the air. A much ſmaller quan- 
tity than is uſed in the ordinary way, it is probable, would 
be found ſufficient, and its effects would be ſooner diſ- 
covered, If this is tried, it will be neceſſary to carry 
the dung to the marle-pit, and there form the dung-hill ; 
for marle is ſo heavy a body; that it would be too ex- 
penſive to carry it firſt to the dung-hill; and then to the 

eld. 
, The advantage of mixing dung with the earth is next to 
be conſidered. This, it is probable, is the principal ad- 
vantage of the compound dung-hills, and that the advan- 
tages ariſing from lime are but trifling. They are often 
made without lime, and their effects, it is ſaid, are equally 
ood. 
s Dung, in the ordinary dung-hills, has its vegetable food 
ſometimes waſhed away by rain, when it falls in large 
quantities. Now this is prevented by the earth in the 
compound dung-hill, which abſorbs the water, and all the 
vegetable food which it carries from the dung. 

ft is very bad management to ſuffer the water which falls 
immediately upon dung, to drain from it waſtefully; but in- 
famous, to ſuffer that which is extraneous to drain through 
it; though the latter is too frequently the practice. 

In the ordinary dung-hills, the dung on the ſurface, it is 

nerally ſuppoſed, loſes a part of its vegetable food, which 
is exhaled by the ſun, or carried off by the wind. This 
is prevented by covering the dung with earth in the com- 
pound dung-hill. 

But it is probable, that the compound dung-hill receives 
its principal advantage from the earth being expoſed to 
the influence of the air; and if this be true, the more ab- 
ſorbent that the earth is which is uſed, and the larger that 
the ſurface of the dung-bill is, in proportion to its bulk, and 
the quantity of dung contained, it will be the richer, 

This direAs us to the proper method of conſtructing it, 
to make it long and narrow, with as many diviſions in it 
as can be made conveniently ; for thereby a larger ſurface 
is expoſed in the ſame quantity, and the more vegetable 
food acquired. 

Mr. Marſhall recommends dung-hills to be made not 
leſs than 14, nor more than 18 feet wide, as this ſize will 
admit room for two men behind, and one on each fide. If 
it is narrower, the men at the wheels have not ſuſſicient 
employment; if it is wider they have tao much, nor can 
they reach the cart without moving their feet ; and making 
a ſtep takes up as much time as throwing in a ſhovel-full 
of compoſt. The ſides of a dung-hill thould not be up- 
right, nor too high, that the men may ſtand on the ſteps to 
fill, Perhaps one rod wide, and a quarter of a rod high, 
when ſettled, is the beſt form of a dunghill. 

It is proper to obſerve further, that earth ſhould always 
be in the bottom of the dung-hill, to receive any of the 
Juices of the dung which the rain may carry downward ; 
that the dung ſhould be immediately covered with earth, 
to prevent the juices from being exhaled, or carried off; 
and that the earth ſhould be expoſed for a conſiderable time, 
before any more dung is laid on, that fo it may receive all the 
benefit from the air which it is capable of, before it is co- 
vered, 


This kind of dung-hills is made with leaſt expence up- 


on the field for which the dung is intended. The head- 
ridges are commonly high raildd, by the turning of the 
loughs upon them, and contain the richeſt earth in the 
eld. Theſe are very proper places for the dung-hills. 
The earth is at hand, and can eaſily be thrown upon the 
dung. 

'T hoſe that treat of dung-hills of this kind, commonly 
recommend earth as oppoſite as poſſible to the nature of the 
ſoil upon which the dung is to be laid. They recommend 
clay for a light ſoil, and light earth for a clay foil. But 
theſe the farmer cannot always command; and though he 


can, will frequently find it very expenſive to carry them. 


It is probable, that there is not ſo much in adapting the 
earth of the dung-hill to the kind of ſoil, as perſons at firſt 
ſight are apt to imagine. It is certain that there cannot be 
ſo much in it as to anſwer the expence of fetching the earth. 
It is true, that in many farms, there are different ſoils, 
and therefore the dung may be carried to a ſoil different 
from the ſoil of the field for Which it is intended; there 


i 
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the dunghill may be formed, and from thence carried to 
the field; but ſtill this is an additional trouble and expence ; 
and therefore this method is not to be followed, till, upon 

a comparative trial, the advantages are found to do more 
than anſwer the expence, 

It is a practice in ſome parts of Scotland to lay clay 
upon clay land. This practice, it is faid, ſucceeds very well, 
which makes it probable that it is not very material what 
kind of earth is uſed for the compound dung-hill, provided 
it is of the abſorbent kind; and, therefore, the farmer 
need not be anxious about getting earth different from his 
ſoil, but may make his compound dung-hill of the earth 
of the field which he intends to manure. | 

Dung, and other manures are very important articles in 
farming : but though they are univerſally uſed; the manner 
of their operation upon land, whereby it acquires a greater 
degree of fertility, is but imperfectly known. It is, how- 
ever, generally agreed, that they ferment in the ſoil, whereby 
it is opened and pulveriſed. Manures are of different 
qualities, which adapt them to different ſorts of land ; but 
by mixing them together, as in compoits, they are cor- 
rectives of each other, and by that means become a 
more general manure, than any one of them can be 
ſingly ; and their jarring qualities ſeems to be a means of 
prolonging their fermentation in the earth, which is one of 
the acknowledged benefits of manure. 

In regard to mixing and preparing compoſts, it is fre- 
quently recommended, and commonly practiſed by farmers, 
to place the ſeveral materials in layers, fix or eight inches, 
and ſometimes a foot thick: but when they are laid ſo thick, 
eſpecially clay, or ſtrong earths, the fermentation in the 
compoſt is ſeldom ſtrong enough to penetrate ſuch thick 
layers of ſtrong cloſe earth: and if it does not when the 
compoſt heap is turned, theſe layers come out whole as 
laid in; they receive but little benefit by the fermentation, 
and require almoſt as much labour to break and mix them 
as they would have done at firſt, It is therefore much the 

et way to break the ſtrong earth and other materials at 
firſt, and to employ ſeveral labourers to throw them upon 
the compoſt heap in ſuch manner as to mix them well at 
firſt, By this method a fermentation quickly commences, 
the whole is intimately mixed and incorporated ; ſo that 
much leis turning than common is neceſſary, and the com- 
poſt is ready for uſe in a much ſhorter time. It comes out 
of the heap in ſuch a condition as farmers defire to have it, 
that is, it is dry and crumbly, and fit to ſpread equally upon 
the land. And if the owner finds the compoſt too dry in 
the heap, he may make holes with a pole, from the top to 
near the bottom of it; which holes being repeatedly filled 
with the running of a dunghill, or other liquid manure, it 
will ſpread and penetrate through the whole body of the 
compoit, renew the fermentation, and improve the quality 
of the manure. 

With reſpect to the quality of the earth to be uſed for 
compoſts, where ſeveral forts can be had at nearly the ſame 
ex pence, there is little doubt to be made that ſome are pre- 
ferable to others. All writers on agriculture, ancient and 
modern, agree in recommending the ſuperinductions to be 
of a different quality from the land to be improved; to 
lay ſand and light earths upon clays and ſtrong land, and 
the contrary z and, as experience has ſhewn this to be the 
moſt beneficial way of improving land, there is little room 
to doubt of the propriety of obſerving the ſame method, in 
making choice of ſome earths, preferably to others, to 
mix in compoſts ſuitably to the kinds of land to be ma- 
nured. The dung and other putreſcent parts in ſuch 
compoſitions, are diflolved and loſt in a ſhort time: but 
the earths, conliſting of hard ſolid parts, remain, and become 
a part of the ſoil. 

Farmers, eſpecially if they live in countries that do not 
abound in cattle, may be apt to aſk, where they are to get 
ſufficient quantities of dung neceſſary for carrying the 
practice of agriculture ſtill nearer to perfection? M. de 
Tourbilly anſwers this queſtion, by pointing out the fol- 
lowing method of making an artificial manure. 

« Before the winter ſets in, ſays he, that is about the mid- 
dle of November at fartheſt, huſbandmen ſhould cleanſe all 
the yards, and out-lets belonging to the farm-houſe ; lay 
them ſmooth, and, if neceſſary, lis away a little of their 
ſurface till it is about a foot lower than the floor of theic 
buildings; then if they have any common or waſte land, 
let them bring from thence fern, thiſtles, and other coarſe 
weeds, cut down in full ſap, at which time they are beſt, 
or occaſionally as they are wanted, and lay a bed of them, 

O about 
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about two inches thick, upon the places thus prepared. [ 


If weeds cannot be got, coarſe wheat or rye ſtraw may be 
uſed in their ſtead, in beds about half as thick. A layer 
of earth, about ſix inches deep, ſhould be ſpread upon this 

bed of weeds, or ftraw. Earth of a quality proper for the 
improvement of the ſoil intended to be manured is un- 

doubtedly the beſt ; though any earth, which in this caſe 
the farmer will dig as near to the houſe as he conveniently 

can, is preferable to the miſtaken practice of paring off the 
upper ſoil, or turf, of the neareſt common or waſte land, 
to mix with the artificial manure : for when poor ground 

has loſt its ſurface or ſward, it long remains a barren ſpot, 
before a new ſoil, capable of affording root and nouriſh- 

ment for graſs, can be formed upon it. If no proper earth 

lies nearer at hand, the farmer may take off the ſurface of 
any part of his ploughed ground which lies too high, and is 
not at too great a diſtance. But, as much as poſſible, he 

ſhould adapt the earth mixed with this manure to the na- 

ture of the land for which it is intended. 

« This bed of litter and earth ſhould be let lie about a 
fortnight, during which time all ſweepings and filth of the 
kitchen and houſe ſhould be thrown upon it, that nothing 
may be loſt, which can be converted into manure, The 
wetneſs of the ſeaſon, and the paſſing of men, cattle, and 
carriages, over this bed, will greatly contribute to rot it 3 
to complete which, let the farmer turn in all his cattle of 
every kind, and drive them backward and forward over it, 
after rain has fallen. This will ſoon render it a kind of 
coarſe mud mixed with litter, which may be cleared a- 
way at the end of another fortnight. If it be too liquid, 
as it often is in rainy ſeaſons, it ſhould be laid up in little 
heaps, upon the ſame place, till it be drained. Let it 
then be carried to a ſufficiently capacious hole, or pit, 
dug for the purpoſe in or near a corner of the farm-yard. 
This pit muſt be in a dry place ; for no manure ſhould 
ever be laid in water, which would waſh away its unc- 
tuous parts, deſtroy its heat, diſſolve its ſalts, and even 
leſſen its bulk conſiderably, if it run off elſewhere. One 
load of ſtable and other dung ſhould be mixed with every 
two loads of this artificial compoſt, as it is laid in the pit. 
'The next day another bed of litter and earth may be ſpread 
in the yard, &c. as before; and, being managed in the 
ſame manner, will be fit for carrying to the dung- pit in 
about another fortnight. Thus two ſupplies of this artifi- 
cial dung may be had every month, during the whole win- 

ter, and part of the ſpring. 

& This work will not be expenſive: every body, even 
women and children, may be employed at it, and it is 
done at a time of the year when labourers are leaſt wanted 
in the field. It may be continued in the ſummer : though 
the beds do not rot near ſo ſoon in dry weather ; two or 
three months being ſometimes requiſite then to bring them 
to a proper ſtate, in the above method. However, this may 
be conſiderably haſtened, and much improved, by bringing 
cattle to lie upon them in the night, unleſs they are in folds. 
The earth and other ſubſtances of this manure will be 
greatly enriched by their dung and urine, before it is carried 
to the ſtercorary. 

« As this laſt made dung will not be ſufficiently rotted 
by the next ſowing ſeaſon, the beſt way is to lay it in a 
ſeparate pit, to mellow, for the enſuing. year : and it will 
be ſtill better, if kept two years. The other dung, made 
in a wetter ſeaſon, and more thoroughly putrefied at firſt, 
ſhould remain about fix months in the pit to ripen ; and 
be wetted now and then in dry weather. During this 
time, it heats, ferments, and acquires an excellent quality. 
It may be made to ſuit any ſoil, and agrees with many lands 
better than pure dung taken from the ſtall or ſtable, than 
which it is milder, leſs fiery, and more laſting. Farmers who 
have not a large yard belonging to their houſe, may make 
this compoſt in any other place that beſt ſuits their con- 
venience ; and the poorer ſort of peaſants may do the ſame. 
By mixing with it a third part of other dung, they triple their 
ney of manure.” Memoirs ſur les Defrichemens, 
7 his eaſy and profitable method of making artificial dung 


is likewiſe recommended by the ingenious author of the 


| 


Diſſertation on Agriculture, publiſhed in the Memoirs of 


the truly laudable ſociety eſtabliſhed at Berne, for the Im- 
provement of Rural CEconomy. | 

There are, ſays he, two ways of meliorating land. 
One of them may be called natural, and the other artificial, 
The former conſiſts in a well proportioned mixture of two 
or three different kinds of earth, the reſult of -which is a new 
ſort, more favourable to vegetation 3 and the latter in 


ung. . 

«Dung conſiſts of animal or vegetable ſubſtances, either 
actually putrefied, or in a ſtate of putrefaction. It operates 
two ways upon the earth : firſt, by conveying nourithment 
to the plants which grow in it, as the air and water alſo do; 
and ſecondly, by opening its pores and ſeparating its parts, 
by akind of fermentation, till at laſt it is itſelf converted into 
a kind of fine black mould, | 

« The only way to have plenty of this uſeful matter, 
without much expence, is by a mixture of ſtraw or litter 
with the excrements of animals. Manure may be ob. 
tained from every part of animals or vegetables ; but a 
quantity ſufficient for a large extent of ground would 
coſt too much. I therefore ſhall not here ſpeak of ſaw- 
duſt, tanner's bark, aſhes, ſoot, linen or woollen rags, 
ſhavings of horn, &c. of which quantities can be had 
only in the neighbourhood of populous towns ; but ſhall 
content myſelf with pointing out the means of increaſing 
dung in countries diſtant from great cities, 

« Agriculture affords an ample field, and very abun. 
dant matter, for the moſt uſeful of all experiments. No- 
thing would contribute more effectually to its improvement, 
nay, to the reducing of it to fixed and certain rules, than for 
proper perſons to try upon different pieces of ground, of 
ſimilar ſize and ſoil, ſome of the principal methods point- 
ed out by the moſt intelligent in this art, and compare 
the iſſue of their trials, and the ſeveral incidents attend- 
ing them, during a courſe of years. This is particular- 
ly wanted in 4 to determine the effects, and the quan- 
tity moſt proper to be uſed, of different manures. To 
this end, two or three fields for experiment might be ſet 
apart, to be cultivated exactly according to a well-choſen 
and well-digeſted plan. An exact account ſhould alſo be 
kept of every occurrence, diſburſement, and produce. Re- 

ularity 1s the ſoul of all buſineſs. Such journals, proper- 
y methodized, would give us a clear inſight into rural œc o 
nomy, and ſet order, aſſiduity, and fats in ſo advanta- 
pus a light, that every one would be forced to acknow- 
edge them to be the ſource of riches, and as ſuch would 
5 induced to practiſe them.” Tome II. 
51. 

Another Ways and often leſs expenſive, of providing 
manure is, inſtead of fallowing and reſting the land, at 
certain intervals of time, to ſow it thick with the ſeeds of 
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the moſt ſucculent plants, ſuch as peaſe, tares, buck- wheat, 
&c. theſe ploughed into the land, when in full ſap, make 


an excellent drefling to it, equal to dung, and make it 
fit to yield good crops of wheat. Red clover is alſo excel- 
lent for this purpoſe, ſown with barley or oats in the ſpring, 
It will yield a good mowing crop, and afterwards a crop 
fit to be ploughed in, as a drefling for a crop of wheat to 


ſucceed. 


For more particulars reſpecting dung, ſce Waear. 
DURZ P, or dorz'd out, an epithet applied in the north- 


ern counties to corn beaten out of the cars by the wind turn- 


ng in the field, or other accidents, 

WARF-OAK, the name of a ſhrub common in many 
parts of North America, where it is planted for makin 
hedges and fences, Itgrows very faſt, and becomes ſo thick 
by cutting with ſheers, that hardly a bird or mouſe can 
creep through it when an full perfection. The acorns are 
ſown in rows or drills, where the hedge is propoſed to be + 
made, which admits of being made of a conſiderable height. 
Such a fence as this would be a ſcreen from the winds ia 
winter, as well as a ſecurity to the incloſure, and therefore 
a hedge of this kind would be very uſeful here : and the 
plant would, perhaps, on further examination, be found ca- 
pable of being ſerviceable in ſome other ways. Muſeum 
Ruſticum, vol. VI. p. 2 


 DYER'S-Weed, See the article WELD, 
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ADDISH, or E4;/þ, roughings, or graſs growing 

E among the ſtubble, after the corn is cut. 
EARING, or Axing, ploughing, tilling, cultivat- 

ing. 

FARNING, cheeſe-rennet. 

' EARS of an horſe, ſhould be ſmall, narrow, ſtraight, and 

the whole ſubſtance of them thin and delicate : they ought 

to be placed on the very top of the head, and their points, 

when ſtiled, or pricked up, ſhould be nearer than their 

ts, 

"When a horſe carries his ears pointed forwards, he is ſaid 

to have a bold, hardy, or briſk ear ; alſo when a horſe is tra 

yelling, he ſhould keep them firm, and not (like a hog) mark 

every ſtep by the motion of his ear. 

Jo cure a pain in a horſe's ears, firſt cleanſe them well, 
for fear the horſe ſhould run mad, and then put in ſome ho- 
ney, falt-petre, and very clean water : mix the whole toge- 
ther, and dipping a linen cloth therein to attract the moil- 
ture, continue the application till the cure is effected, 

To take out any thing incommodious in a horſe's ear, 
put in an equal quaiitity of old oil and nitre, and thruſt in 
a little wool : if ſome little animal has got in, you mutt 
thruſt in a tent faſtened to the end of a ſtick, and ſteep- 
ed in glutinous roſin ; turn it in the ear, that it may ſtick 
to it. 

If it be any thing elſe you muſt open the ear with an in- 
ſtrument, and draw it out; or you may ſquirt in ſome vater; 
and if it be a wound, you mult drop in proper medicines to 
cure it, 

EARTH, the ground, conſiſting of different modifica- 
tions of terrene matter. 

The earth, which generally preſents itſelf firſt to the eye, 
is no particular kind of ſoil, but, uſually, a mixture of the 
ſoil underneath, with every adventitious ſubſtance, either 
purpoſely brought to, or accidentally lodged upon it. From 
theſe cauſes, this ſuperficial earth, commonly called mould, 

rows and increaſes yearly in depth ; oftentimes to ſuch a 
ä — as to form even conſiderable eminences, 8 
where there has been a fall of woods and trees, ſuch as birc 
and beech, which, not being of a conſtitution to remain 
long in the ground without rotting, as fir, oak, elm, and 
ſome other timber will do, are pretty ſoon reduced into mould 
as ſoft and tender as that in which they were ſown or 
planted. 

This ſurface-earth, and alſo the natural under-turf earth, 
to the depth of about a foot, is generally the beſt and ſweet- 
eſt, being enriched with all that the air, dews, ſhowers, and 
celeſtial influences can contribute thereto : for that earth 
is beſt, and it is the ſame with water, which is moſt expo- 
ſed to the influences of the ſun and air. The fatnels of the 
under-turf earth, drawn up to the ſurface by the kindly 
warmth of the ſun, ſpends but little of its vigour in the 
graſs and tender verdure which it produces, provided no 
rank weeds be permitted to grow and perfect their ſeeds ; 
but maintain its natural force, and is therefore, of-all un- 
cultivated moulds, the moſt grateful to the huſbandman. 

As the reſt of the ſubjacent earths approach this in vir- 
tue, ſo are they to be valued. Of theſe there are ſeveral 
Kinds, Cillinguiſhable by their ſeveral conſtitutions. The 
beſt of them is black, fat, and at the ſame time porous, 
light, and ſufficiently tanacious, without any mixture of 
ſand, It riſes in pretty large pieces, and falls into duſt, 
of its own accord, after a ſhort expoſure to the air; but 
without crumbling altogether into duſt, which is the defect 
ol a leſs perfect ſort, , 

This excellent black mould is fit for almoſt any thing, 
without much manure, The farmer is not always ſo hap- 
py as to meet with it: or if there be a ſmall depth of it, 
other leſs fertile ſoils lie underneath, ſuch as clay, gravel, 
land, &c. which require different treatment, accord- 
ing to their various qualities. "Theſe foils often appear 
on the ſurface ; and may be ſaid to be almoſt barren, till 
brought by art to anſwer the purpoſes of the huſbandman. 
In clays and ſtiff ſoils, the component particles have too 


cloſe an adheſion to admit the roots of plants with the 
eaſe requiſite for them properly to ſeek their food : and, 
on the other hand, ſand, and ſoils of a light nature, are too 
looſe to give the proper ſtability to plants, or to retain the 
mixture neceſſary to convey their nouriſhment into them, 
It will therefore be right, firſt, to ſhew how theſe ex- 
tremes may moſt properly be corrected, and then point out 
tne means of keeping the ſuperficial mould in conſtant 
heart, to uſe the language of farmers, 

EARTH-BOARD, that part of a plough which turns 
over the earth. See the article PLOUGH. 

EATING off wheat in Autumn. See WHEAT. 

EAVES, the edges of the roof that over-hang the walls 
of a building. 

FavniCverans. The troughlets made uſe of to catch 
rain-water dripping off the eaves of roofs, are uſually form- 
ed by nailing two narrow ſlips of board together: but eaves- 
troughs made in that manner are liable to warp, and be- 
come leaky at the joint; the bottom; the molt eſſential 
part, 

Indeed they are pretty univerſally hollowed out of one 
triangular piece of wood, with a round-mouthed adze. A 
piece fix to eight inches ſquare, flit diagonally, affords two 
triangular pieces fit for this purpoſe. "The hollowing is 
not a work of ſo much labour as theory may ſuggeſt, The 
are uſually made of deal. Gutters thus made are %iffer, and 
more eaſily ſupported, are leſs liable to warp, and much 
leſs ſubject to leak than thoſe made in the uſual manner. 

EDDER, the ſmall ſhoots of ath, hazle, oak, &c. uſed 
for binding the tops of hedges. 

EDDI>H, the ſame with eaddiſh. Ste E appisn, 

EDGE, the extremity of a border. 

EDGE-GROWN, come up uneven, not ripening all 
together. 

EDIFICE, a fabric, a building. 

EFT, a newt, or evet. 

ELBOW, a name given by horſemen to the hind-part of 


the fore-leg, pointing towards the briſket, 
ELDER, fuel for fire. 


ELDER, the udder. 


ELDER, is alſo the name of a well-known tree, and 
is often uſed in making fences, which may be done by 
taking elder-ſticks, or truncheons, ten or twelve feet long, 
and ſticking them in the bank ſloping both ways, ſo as to 
form a kind of chequer-work. By this means a fence may 
be ſooner raifed than by any other, as the elder is a very 
quick grower, The wood when large is very uſeful 
for turners and mathematical inſtrument-makers, being 
nearly equal to the beſt box, and for many uſes ſupaſſing it. 
Mor timer*s Huſbandry vel. I. p. 7. 

ELM, the name of a tree too well-known to need 
any deſcription, being common in almolt every part of 
England, 

Elms are very proper to be planted in hedge-rows, upon 
the borders of fields, where they will thrive much better 
than when planted in a wood, or cloſe plantation, nor 
will their ſhade be very injurious to whatever grows un- 
der them; but when theſe trees are tranſplanted out upon 
banks after this manner, the banks ſhould be well wrought 
and cleared from all other roots; otherwile the plants, being 
taken from a bettter ſoil, will not make much progreſs in 
theſe places. About Michaelmas will be a good time for 
this work, for the reaſons before aſſigned; but when they are 
planted, there ſhould be ſome ſtakes fixed in by them to 
which they ſhould be faſtened, to prevent their being diſ- 
placed by the winds ; and part of their heads ſhould be 
taken off, before they are planted, which will alſo be of 
uſe in preventing their being eaſily overcurned by winds ; 
but by no means ſhould their leading ſhoots be ſtopped, nor 
their branches too cloſely cut off; tor it there are not ſome 
ſhoots left on to draw and attract the ſap, they will be in 


danger of miſcarrying. 


heſe trees are alſo proper to plant at a diſtance from a 


8, for 


garden or building, to break the violence of wind: 
| which 
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which purpoſe there is not any tree more uſeful ; for they 
may be 'trained up in form of an hedge, keeping them cut 
every year, which will cauſe them to grow very cloſe and 
ome, to the — 7 of forty or fifty feet, and be a 
great protection againſt the fury of winds : but they ſhould 
not be planted too near a garden, where fruit-trees, or other 
lants, are placed; becauſe the roots of the elm run ſuper- 
Kicially near the top of the ground to a great diſtance, and 
will intermix with the roots of other trees, and deprive them 
of nouriſhment. Nor ſhould they be planted near gravel 
or graſs walks, which are deſigned to be well kept, becauſe 
the roots will run into them, and ſend forth ſuckers in great 
plenty which will deface the walks, and render them un- 

ty. | 
Bub, for large gardens, where ſhade is required, there 
is ſcarce any tree ſo proper for that purpoſe, being eaſy 
to remove, when grown to a conſiderable ſize 1 10 that 
a perſon who is willing to have his plantations for ſhade, 
in a ſhort time, may procure trees of one foot circumfer- 
ence in their trunk, which will be in no danger of ſucceed- 
ing, provided they are removed with care. And theſe will 
e root, and grow again, almoſt as well as young plants, 


" which is what few other ſorts of trees will do; but then 


they ſhould be ſuch trees as have been thus regularly train- 
ed up in a nurſery, and have good roots, and not Lach as 
are taken out of bedge- rows, as is by ſome practiſed, which 
ſeldom riſe with any tolerable roots, and conſequently often 
miſcarry; and this has been the occaſion of ſo many plan- 
tations of theſe trees failing: for although ſome of them 
— live a few years, yet few of them are of long duration, 
and they rarely increaſe much in their ſtems, but frequently 

ow hollow, their heart decaying firſt ; ſo that they are 
upported only by their bark or ſhell, for a few years, and 
the firſt ſevere winter, or very dry ſummer, they are gene- 
rally deſtroyed. ” 

In planting of theſe trees, great care ſhould be taken 
not to bury their roots too deep, which is very injurious 
to them, eſpecially if they are planted on a moiſt loam or 
clay; in which caſe, if the clay is near the ſurtace, it will 
be the beſt way to raiſe the ground in an hill, where each 
tree is to be planted, which will advance their roots above 
the ſurface of the ground, ſo that they will not be in danger 
of rotting in winter with moiſture. 

When theſe trees are propagated by ſuckers taken from 
the foot of old trees, they are commonly laid into the ground 
very cloſe-in beds, where, in dry weather,” they may be 


frequently watered, to encourage their putiing out roots. 


In theſe beds they are left two years ; by which time, thoſe 
that live will be well rooted, though a great many of them 
—— die; then they ſhould be tranſplanted into the 
nuriery. | 7 

There are ſome who raiſe the witch elm from ſeeds, 
which it generally produces in great plenty, and are ripe 
in April. Theſe ſhould be ſown upon a bed of freſh 
loamy earth, and gently covered; in dry weather they 
ſhould be watered, and if the bed is ſhaded from the vio- 
lent heat of the ſun, it will be of great ſervice to the ſeeds, 
for I always obſerve the plants to come up better in the 
ſhade, than when expoſed to the ſun. When the plants 
come up, they ſhould be carefully cleared from weeds ; 
and after they have ſtood two years in the ſeed- bed, they 
will be fit to plant out into the nurſery, 

Sometimes the common Engliſh elm will produce ſeed ; 
but it is not ſo conſtantly fruitful as the witch elm which 


ſeldom fails to produce great quantities, when they have 


arrived at due maturity : which ſeeds will fall to the ground, 
and when they light upon a ſpot which is not diſturbed” 
the plants will come up in great plenty. 

he timber of the common Engliſh elm is generally 
preferred to the reſt ; though that of the witch elm is often 
as good, and is the largeſt tree, when planted on a kindly 
ſoil ; but the Dutch elm affords the worſt timber, and 
never will grow to the ſtature of either of the other ſorts ; 
ſo that this ſhould not be cultivated for the timber; there- 
fore the beſt way to be ſure of the kinds which a perſon 
would chuſe to propagate, is to have a nurſery of ſtools, 
in order to furniſh layers; for when they are grubbed up 
from hedge-rows, there will often be many — inter- 
mixed, eſpecially if the people who go about to gather 
them, furniſh them ; becauſe they take them indifferently 
wherever they can procure them ; ſo that when they are 
planted out thus blended together, there will be a conſider- 
able difference in their growths, which will deface the 
plantation. Miller's Gard. Diet | 
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' ENEMIES of Fruit-Trees. See Oncnanns. * 

88 . TO you ky is cut. 1 

R , a ſort ub, like a piece o ho ac 
behind and below the paſtern joint. — 

ESCALLION. See the article SCALL1ON. 

ESPARCET, the ſame with faintfoin. See the artiche 
SAI1NTFOIN, 

ESSE, a provincial word uſed in Cheſhire, to fignify 

es. 

ETCH, the fame with erſn. See Ergn. 

EVERLASTING PEA, or broad-leaved chickling. 
vetch, a perennial plant, which grows naturally in ſome 
parts of England, is eaſily cultivated, and the root yields 
every year a great burden of excellent provender, 

heſe are great inducements for encouraging the culti- 
vation of this plant, which ſeems adapted to any foil. 

« ſowed three years ago, ſays a writer in the Muſeum 
Ruſticum, a rood of land, light, and but poor in quality, 
with this ſeed : this work was done early in the ſpring, the 
land being prepared as for barley. 

&« I ſowed it not in the broad-caſt way, as I ſhould have 
found much more difficulty to keep down the weeds ; bur 
I cauſed a ſlight furrow to be drawn the length of the land 
with a light plough; and when the ſeed was thinly ſprain- 
ed, or rather dropped into this, another was drawn at a 
foot diſtance, in which the ſeed was dropped in like man- 
ner. 

« An interval, or fallow ſpace, was then left at leaſt two 
feet wide; then two more rows of the vetches, till the 
whole land was ſown. I muſt obſerve, that I covered the 
ſeed by means of a light harrow with wooden tines, drawn 
backward and forward acroſs the land. 

« When the plants came up, I had them well hoed, to 
clear the ground of weeds ; and when they grew a little 
ſtrong, they were ſet out with the hoe to about a foot diſ- 
tance in the rows, that they might have room to ſpread and 
branch, : 

« The firſt year they yielded no great quantity of fod- 
der, but they have ſince made me ample amends, 

« The ſecond ſpring they came up very ſtrong and vi- 
gorous, branching out much ; and when I turned a couple 
of hories in to feed, they were very fond of it, eating it 
very greedily, though they were taken out of a good natural 
upland paſture. 

« This laſt ſummer the land was almoſt entirely cover- 
ed, and it yielded a great deal of ſeed indeed. For expe- 
riment ſake, I cauſed a few rods to be mowed juſt before 
it lowered, and it made good hay, ſweet, without being 
ſticky. 

6 Before I conclude, give me leave to obſerve, that 
when I had cut a few rods of the everlaſting pea, to make 
into hay, a ſmall quantity of it was, by accident, ſpread 
thin upon the ground, ſo as to receive the full action 
of the ſun's rays : this was in a manner ſpoiled, becoming 

uite dry, inſ pid, and brittle, and almoſt all the leaves 
— off; but the remaining part, which was dried 
either in ſmall cocks or thick ſwarths, made excellent hay. 
I am, however, perſuaded that the laſt method is by much 
the beſt.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. p. 468. 

EWE, the female ſheep. See the article SHEEP. 

Mr. Ellis, in his Treatiſe on Sheep, has given us the 
following ſecret, which he politively aſſerts will make ewes 
take ram at any time of the year. © Separate, ſays he, ſix 
or more of your ewes from the flock, and give to each half 
a pint of ſtrong ale, or the ſame quantity of good October, 
mellow, ſilky beer, and not that which is ſharp by ſtaleueſs; 
and for giving it in the eaſieſt and ſafeſt manner, you may 
run the ale or beer through a funnel into the ewe's mouth ; 
and when the ewes have tes all thus ſerved, put them in- 
to a proper place, not too large, nor too natrow, that the 
ewes may be confined with one or more rams, that have 
been a little better kept than ordinary for this purpoſe. Out 
of ſix ewes, that I have known to take ram in this man- 
ner, not one of them has failed proving with lamb. By 
the above method, and the aſſiſtance of a ſufficient number 
ofhands, an hundred ewes may be thus doſed with ſtrong drink, 
and if rams enough are provided, they will all preſently take 
ram.” Ellis on Sheep, p. 297. 

EXERCISE, a proper agitation given to an animal 
body, in order to produce ſalutary effects. 

2 duly given to horſes that are well fed, is not 
only the beſt means of all others to prevent ill habits, but 
to preſerve them in a perfect ſtate of health: for exerciſe 


converts the food into good and wholeſome nouriſhment, 
it 
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it promotes the circulation of the blood, and all the glan- 
dular diſcharges, ſo as ny to enliven the body, and to 
make way for freſh ſupplies of aliment. It invigbrates 
the ſpirits, gives ſtrength and firmneſs to the muſcles and 
ſinews, and enables a horſe to-endure labour. And when 
exerciſe is given abroad, in an open free air, it adds great- 
ly to a horle's vigour, and prevents any diſpoſition to pu- 
trid cohefions in the blood, which a cloſe ſtagnated air 
often produces, and this eſpecially when horſes are young, 
and their appetites ſtrong ; for indeed when horſes grow 
old, their appetites are more moderate, and reſt is often- 
times more agreeable to them than labour. Nevertheleſs, 
exerciſe is, more or leſs, abſolutely neceſſary for all horſes, 

oung or old: for we may obſerve, even old horſes, 
when they lie much ſtill, though they are not apt, as young 
horſes, to turn directly ſick, and fall into fevers : yet as 
their blood grows poor, and languid with age, they become 
ſubject to many infirmities ; as ſwellings of their ſheath 
— bellies, with other dropſical ſymptoms, and ſometimes 
to obſtinate eruptions on their ſkins, which exerciſe in a 
proper degree often prevents. 

Horſes, by their natural activity, are every way ſuited 
to exerciſe and labour, and in that reſpect are more uſeful 
than any other of the brute creatures ; only it depends on 
us, how they are to be treated, both for their own preſer- 
vation, and our benefit; and their food ought always to be 
proportioned according to their exerciſe. But the time and 
manner of a horſe's exerciſe is alſo to be regarded ; for if he 
happens either to be worked at an unſeaſonable time, or 
beyond his ſtrength, it will be more injurious to him than 
if he had not been worked at all. Therefore this general 
caution is always needful, viz. never to ride a horſe hard, 
or put him upon any violent exerciſe when he hath been 


newly fed, and has his belly full of meat or water; but 


ſhould be moved out at firſt gently, and he will naturally and manner of the eye, which includes not only the body 


mend his. pace, as his food and water begins to aſſuage; 
when his rider may urge him on to further ſpeed, as his 
buſineſs may require. | 

I need not tell any one, that when a horſe is hot with 
riding, or any other ſharp jaboridus exerciſe, he ſhould be 
cooled by degrees, this being known to almoſt every 


| bear the loſs of cattle, as gentlemen or nien of fortune; 
and, therefore, we ſee them generally both begin and end 
their work with great coolneſs ; and when they chance to 
meet with horfes that they find unable to go through their 
hard work, they uſually make their buſineſs only a mere 
play, that they may not looſe their fleſh, until they can diſ- 
poſe of them to the beſt advantage. Another neceſſary | 
caution for the preſervation of our bolts, is never to fe 
them too ſoon, after they have been heated with exerciſe, 
Gib/on's SON vol. I. p. 182. 

EXPERIMENT, a trial of any kind; an eſſay made in 
order to diſcover an uncertain, or unknown effect. 

For the ſeveral experiments made on wheat, barley, &c. 
fee the 22 articles WHEAT, BAR LRV, &c. 

EYE, the organ of ſight in an animal body ; or that 
which repreſents objects to the mind. f 

The goodneſs or badneſs of the eyes of horſes is a thi 
| wherein the beſt judges are ſometimes miſtaken ; for 
people regard the clearneſs and tranſparency of the eye, 
; which indeed ought to be conſidered : but it is worth ob. 
ſerving, that horſes, before they are ſix years old, have 
not that tranſparency in their eyes which they arrive at 
afterwards, becauſe, while they are young and growing, 
their juices are viſcid and balſamic ; ſo that their eyes 
look thicker or clearer, in proportion as their blood and 
juices happen to be more or leſs in a good ſtate. The 


| ſame may be obſerved in all horſes that have colds, when 
| the veſſels of the eyes are full: the eyes at that time look 
thick, and ſometimes inflamed ;z and a blow on the eye, or 


a bite will have the ſame effect, when there is not the leaſt 
danger of blindneſs. 


It is not, therefore, always the clearneſs of the eye that 


denotes its goodneſs; but a man is alſo to form his judg- 
ment from other indications, particularly from the form 


o* the eye, but the eye-lids, eye brow 
belonging to it. Many good- eyed horſe have a heavineſs 
in their countenance, with a lowering brow ; yet great 
numbers of this aſpect go blind with cataracts when they 


and all the parts 


0 
are about ſeven years old, or between ſeven or eight, and 


; ſometimes later, Theſe are the moſt ſuſpicious where 


ſtable-boy, from cuſtom and uſe, though it is often ne- there is a bunch or fullneſs between the upper eye- lid and 
lected through ignorance or idleneſs, or done with little | the eye brow, with a fullneſs round the under eye-lid ; fo 


judgment. And, therefore, when a man has travelled hard 
upon a journey, or when horſes have been driven hard in 


their baiting place, or to the end of their day's journey, 
to walk them about in hand for half an hour or more, 
which is uſually done, but their pace ſhould alſo be ſlack- 
ened for a mile or two before they come in, and after that, 
ſhould alſo be walked ſome time in hand, that they may 
cool gradually before they are brought into the ſtable, 
with a thin cloth laid over each, if they have been uſed 
to it, This is the ſafeſt way-with young horſes, that have 
been kept well, and have worked but line. And when 
ſuch horſes come late to the end of their day's journey, 
or when the weather is ſo bad, that they cannot be walked 
about in hand, they ſhould then be well rubbed all over 
their bodies and limbs, till they are quite cool, without 
taking off their harneſs and ſaddles, and then cloathed ; for 
when all the ſmalleſt blood-veſſels are replete and full, as 
they muſt unavoidably be in all ſtrong, and eſpecially in 
long continued exerciſe, and the blood extremely heated, 
and running like a torrent, any ſudden chill or damp will 
produce ſtoppages and obſtructions, where the veſſels are 

moſt minute and ſmall, or wherever there is the great- 
eſt weakneſs and relaxation, ſometimes inwardly in the 
lungs, ſometimes in the liver and kidneys, and ſometimes 
in the ſtomach and guts, and other membranous parts, 
and this is uſually followed with inward pain, and inflam- 
mation, or with great dullneſs and heavineſs, which, in the 
end, often produce many untoward diſorders; or if the 
limbs happen to be weak and relaxed, the blood and juices 
will ſoon drop down and ſtagnate there, ſo as to produce 
ſwellings, and ſometimes ulcerations, that are troubleſome 
enough to remove, eſpecially in thoſe that have been little 
accuſtomed to ſuch kind of labour; for habit and uſe, in 
continued exerciſe, alters the caſe very much, becauſe that 
ſtrengthens and invigorates the nerves and ſine ys, as we ob- 
ſerve inſome hackney or job-horſes, which are ſo ſeaſoned to 
their work, that ſcarce any thing can hurt them. Indeed 
ſome of the job horſes, that we 4 endure ſo much labour, 
are naturally ſtrong and very hardy, and have at firſt been 
carefully managed by their owners, who are not able to 


1 


that the eye appears as if it was environed in a ring. Such 
| horſes are often fleſhy about the head and jaws, which, 
a coach or chaiſe, it is not ſufficient, after they come to 


upon every cold, or rather flight accident, expoſes them ta 
defluxions in their eyes. 

When the eye is extremely flat, or ſunk within its orbit, 
it is always a bad fign, even though there be no defluxion 
or humour upon it: a ſmall pig-eye is none of the beſt, 
nor a large goggling eye. The one often periſhes for 
want of nouriſhment, occaſioned by ſome defect in the 
| nerves or the arteries that ſupply it with blood; the other 
by being too much expoſed to accidents, and by having too 
great ſupplies of nouriſhment. | 

That eye is almoſt always weak which is of a longiſh 
oval figure, eſpecially when the two corners are narrow, 
like the ſhape of an almond. When the coat or mem- 
brane, that riſes from the under part of the eye happens 
to be yp and thick, fo as to preſs the eye-ball, and 
the caruncle or kernel on the inward corner next the noſe 
is ſpongy and moiſt, though there is ſometimes a remed 
for this defect, yet ſuch horſes in the end generally go blind. 

When the eyes are bad, the muſcles or movers of the 
eyes are generally weak: ſo if the eye looks dead and 
lifeleſs, the beſt way of trial is to hold up the horſe's head, 
in the ſame manner as when a drench is to be given, which 
will draw the eye upward; and if it remains there, fixed 
and immoveable, or has a languid motion, it is a prett 
ſure ſign the eye is bad. And this trial will, for the mo 
part, hold good, whether the eye be moiſt or dry. 

Some regard the colour of the eye, which, however, 
is different, according to the difference of colour in horſes 3 
and indeed we are ſo far to regard the colour, that if the 
iris or circle that ſurrounds the pupil or ſight of the eye 
be diſtinct, and of a pale variegated cinnamon colour, it 
always denotes a good eye. For the iris is always moſt 
diſtinct, where the 88 of the eyes are moſt clear and 
pellucid; and thoſe horſes have the beſt eyes, which in 
colour reſemble the eyes of a ſheep or a goat ; but few 
horſes arrive to that perfection of colour and tranſparency, 
till they are at leaſt ſix years old or upwards. On the 
other hand, if the iris or circle round the pupil be of a 
dark muddy colour, and does not appear diſtin and va- 

5 r riegated, 
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tiegated, till one approaches near the eye ; and if the nar- | 


row ſky-colouted verge, which we obſerve more or leſs 


in moſt horſes on the outſide of the iris, happens to be of 
a milky hue, it is no good ſign. Nevertheleſs, wall-eyed 
horſes have, for the moſt part good eyes. : 

Some, in examining the eyes, have a regard to the co- 
lour of the horſe, which I take to be no ſure way of judg 
ing ; for as there are good horſes of all colours, ſo there 
are good-eyed horſes of all colours. The grey, eſpecially 
the pigeon or dove-coloured grey, are the moſt ſuſpected; 
alſo the iron-grey, and the dun, &c. But I think I ma 
ſay, from experience, that whatever colour is the mo 
common among the horſes, ſo as to exceed in number, 
abounds moſt with bad eyes: and I have obſerved as 
2 bad-eyed horſes among the black coach breed as any 

er. 

Moſt people, in examining a horſe's eyes, lead him 
under a gateway, or ſome ſhade, that they may ſee per- 
fectly the colour and tranſparency of the eye: but the beſt 


way is to obſerve his countenance when he comes firſt |. 


out of a dark ſtable into a ſtrong light; for if he has an 
weakneſs in his eyes, he will wrinkle his brow, and loo 
upwards to receive more light; and if the pupil at the 
ſame time be large, it is a bad ſign ; and therefore the beſt 
way is to look to a horſe's eyes firſt in the ſhade, to ob- 
ſerve the dimenſions of the pupil; and if that leſſens upon 
his coming out into a ſtrong light, it is almoſt an infallible 
ſign that the eye is good. 

Some ſuſpect all horſes that ſtartle to have bad eyes: 
indeed many bad eyed horſes are apt to ſtartle: but a 
horſe that ſtarts and looks-upwards, lifting his feet high 
when he moves, as if afraid to touch the ground ; ſuch is 
more likely to have bad eyes than one that ſtartles ; for 
many horſes ſtartle merely out of fear, and I imagine not 
a few from ſome defect in viſion, viz. from ſeeing objects 
indiſtinctly at ſome diſtance; in all which caſes the eyes 
may be ſtrong and durable, though many fancy them to 
be weak. But if a horſe frequently ſtartles when no ob- 
ject is before him that might cauſe him to ſtartle, we may 
then ſuſpect his eyes to be but indifferent. 


Upon the whole, that eye is generally good where the 


A 


eye - Iids are thin, where the outward coat or tunicle of the 
eye is alſo thin and delicate, where the caruncle next the 
noſe is ſmall and ary where the eye is tranſparent and 
ſprightly, when a horſe has a bold reſolute look, and takes 
notice of objects withoat fear. On the other hand; when 
a horſe moves his ears backwards and forwards, and ſeems 
ſurpriſed at every noiſe or motion of the hand, when he 
raiſes his feet high, is uncertain in his walk or ſtep, and 
unequal in his goings, when his eyes appear full and ſwoln, 
with a fleſhy circle round them, or when they are ſunk 
or flat, or of a longiſh oval figure, when the outer coat is 
thick, and covers a great part of the eye-ball, and the 
glands or kernels of the eye are ſpongy and moiſt z all 
theſe denote the badneſs of the eyes, and are often the 
forerunners of blindneſs, Gibſon's Farriery, Vol. I. p. 14. 

EYE of a tree, a ſmall pointed knot to which the leaves 
adhere, and from which the ſhoots or ſprigs ſpring forth. 

EVE, among gardeners, implies the ſmall bud or ſhoot 
inſerted into a tree. 

EYE-LID, the membrane that covers the eye. 

If the eye lid of a horſe is wounded and cut through, 
and the cut divides it ſo as the lips part one from the 


other, it ought to have a ſtitch with a ſtraight needle, ſuch 


as the ſurgeons uſe for ſuperficial wounds, and not to be 
drawn too cloſe, but juſt ſo far as to bring the edges toge- 
ther; and this is yet the more neceſſary, when the eye- 
ball happens to be wounded through the eye- lid, that there 
may be room for the diſcharge of the matter. I have ob- 
ſerved that the eye-lid requires but one ſtitch ; for when 
there are more, and theſe purſed together, as the farriers 
generally do, and the lips drawn cloſe, ſuch ſtitches will 
break in twenty-four hours, and leave the wound in a worſe 
condition than it was at firſt, 

The proper dreſſing for wounds of the eye, is honey of 
roſes, and tincture of myrrh, viz. one dram of the tincture 
to an ounce of the other. The beſt way of uſing it is to 
dip a pledgit of lint in this mixture, made warm, and ap- 
plied to the wound, for tow and hurds are too harſh for 
the eye. This drefling may be repeated once a day, un- 


til the wound is healed up and cicatriſed, and it will ſeldom 


fail of ſucceſs. Gibſon's Farriery, Vol. I. p. 320. 


F. 


ALLOW, land ploughed, but not ſown, being left to 
| reſt after the years of tillage. 

If the farmer finds that one ſummer's fallow does not 
entirely anſwer the purpoſe of dividing and looſening 
the earth, it is his intereſt to continue it with another. 
M. Tull confirms this, by inſtancing a poor man, whom 
neceflity compelled to take this method, becauſe he could 
not get ſeed for his ground after he had tilled it the firſt 
year. The conſequence was, 'that his crop was worth 
more than the value of thc land it grew on. Mr. Max- 
well too mentions another, who, from a like neceſſity, 
followed the ſame courſe upon almoſt his whole farm, 
had ſuch a crop as enabled him to pay many debts, and, 
by continuing the ſame practice, came in a few years to be 
in a condition to purchaſe the farm. 

When the huſbandman intends to break up any piece 
of land, the firſt thing neceſſary, is carefully and judici- 
ouſly to examine the farface of the ground, and its depth. 


If the ſurface be covered with a thick, ſtrong, fibrous turf, 
and the mould underneath ſufficiently deep, his beft, and 


indeed the only right method of proceeding, is excellently 


well directed by the marquis of Turbilly. But, if on the 
contraty, the up 


2 
turfed as not to be fit for burning, he muſt ob ſerve he- 


mould ſhould be ſhallow, or ſo thin 


ther his ſoil be of a ſtrong, or of a light quality. Under 
the former of theſe are included all deep, hard clays, of what 
colour ſoever : all ſtiff binding earths, and ſuch as, after be- 
ing expoſed to the ſun, or froſt, grow hard and ſtony ; with 
ſuch as chop and cleave upon their ſurface in the heat of 
ſummer : and under the Jatter are ranked (the repetition 
may be excuſable here for the ſake of perſpicuity) all ſandy, 
mouldering, gravelly, mellow foils ; all looſe and open earth, 
of what nature ſoever ; all ſuch as are not ſticky, but will 
ſoon dry after rain; and, inſtead of lying in great lumps af- 
ter ploughing, are eaſily apt to diſſolve, and crumble into 
mould, not being ſubject to bind by the heats in ſummer, 
or froſt in winter, 

If, upon examination, the ſoil is found to be of the ſtiff 
kind, particular care muſt be taken to turn down its ſurface 
in the latter end of autumn, that what fibrous roots there 
are in it may be more effectually rotted againſt the ſummer 
ploughing, and that the earth may be 1 or mellow- 
ed, by the winter's froſt and rains. | 

When ploughed land is intended to be fallowed, it 
ſhould likewiſe be ploughed in the autumn, as ſoon as the 
ſeed time permits, and laid as rough as may be, eſpecially 
if it be a {tiff ſoil, that the winter's froſt may mellow it. 

In the ſpring, the farmer ſhould take the earlieſt op- 
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nity that his ſpring crops may admit of, to give his 
hr fore Anil acroſs che former; after which, 
the ground ſhould be well harrowed, not only to break the 
clods, but to pull up ſuch roots as are not yet rotted, that they 
may be gathered into _ and burnt, It is eſſentially ne- 
ceſfary that this, and all the following ploughings and har- 
rowings be performed in dry weather; becauſe, as the pur- 
poſe here is thoroughly to looſen the mould; ſpecial care 
ſhould be taken to avoid everything which might counter- act 
that intention. The farmer cannot wiſh for a greater be- 
nefit to his huſbandry, than moderate ſhowers after each 
fallow, to bring the ſeeds of every weed to vegetate, in or- 
der that, being turned down by ſeveral ploughings, they may 
be the more effectually deſtroyed, 
It feems needleſs to mention when the future plough- 
ings ſhould be given, becauſe the farmer ſhould take every 
portunity of repeating both them and the harrowings, in 
full confidence that he cannot over-do it, eſpecially in ſtrong 
ſoils z in which he may alſo be equally certain, that he 
cannot err in ploughing too deep: for it is of great conſe- 
quence, not only that the roots have a ſufficient depth of 


mould to penetrate in, but alſo that the cold clay be remov-' 


ed to as great a diſtance as poſſible from the ſurface ; be- 
eauſe by its retaining the water, the roots of plants are chil- 
led and killed, eſpecially in the winter, when they reach ſuch 
ſtagnating wet. If any manure is applied to alter the qua- 
lity of the ſoil, it cannot be laid on too early in the ſummer, 
that the ploughings may the more effectually mix it with 
the earth 3 but if only compoſt be uſed for enriching the 
ſoil, it need not be ſpread till juſt before the laſt ploughing, 

Mr. Marſhall ſays, if a ſummer-fallow be thorough 
clean from root-weeds, it is certainly moſt eligible ma- 
nagement to ſow it with the ſeeds of ſome quick-growing 
herbage, in the wane of July, or beginning of Auguſt, to be 
ploughed-in for wheat in the wane of September but 
to lay up a fallow in the beginning of July which is not per- 
fectly cured of its couchineſs, is very indifferent manage- 
ment. 

Authors give directions for ploughing land into many 
different forms, moſtly ariſing from the different natures of 
ſoils, but too often from the particular long eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
tom of countries, the reaſonableneſs of which is not always 
ſufficiently conſidered, 

Where there is a deſcent for water, all lands ſhould be 
laid flat, becauſe, in that way, the rains will undoubtedly 
give a more equal nouriſhment to the crop, than when 
they are raiſed in ridges. The practice of laying light 
ſoils into narrow ridges, for wheat, is certainly owing to 
want of attention; and even in ſtrong land ploughed for 
winter fallowing and ſowing, we are much inclined to think 
that the beſt way would be, inftead of fingle bouts, or nar- 
row ridges, to make the ridges very broad, and lay them up 
high : for if the ground is level, the water will lie in the 
parting thoroughs, and, by ſoaking into the ſides of the 
ridges, make it ſo poachy, as to render it very unfit to be 
worked, till late in the ſpring, unleſs the ſeaſon be very dry 
or, if there is much deſcent, great part of the beſt foil will 
be carried off. For the ſame reaſons the ſides of hills ſhould 
always be ploughed almoſt, but not quite, horizontally, that 
the parting thoroughs, 'ying open, may ſerve for drains to 
the water : beſides which, the ploughing of ſuch declivities 
in this ſloping manner is by much the leaſt laborious both 
to men and cattle, The furrow here ſhould always be 
drawn oblique, as Columella directs, ſometimes a little to- 
ward the higher, and ſometimes toward the lower part of 
the hill, ſo that the direction may be altered in each ſubſe- 
quent ploughing. 

The erroneous opinion of thoſe who imagine that the 
ſurface of the ground is conſiderably enlarged by plough- 
ing it into high ridges, and that it therefore affords a larger 
ſpace for the growth of plants, is thus judiciouſly refuted 
by M. Duhamel. 

“The produce of a ſloping ſui face is not greater than 
that of a plane equal in extent to the baſe of the ſlope : for 
as the plants grow perpendicular to the horizontal baſe, 
there is no point of the ſlope which does not anſwer verti- 
cally to a point of that horizontal baſe : therefore ſuppoſ- 
ing the furrows of a piece of ground ploughed in broad 
lands to be ſix inches deep, and the ridges fix feet wide; 
the ſlope from the bottom of the furrow to the middle of each 
ridge will be one foot in ſix, which is indeed conſiderable : 
but {ill the ſurface of the ridges will be to that of their ho- 
rizontal baſe, only as ſeventy-ſix are to ſeventy-five : a 
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ſmall advantage; eſpecially when compartd to a ſixth 
part of the ground, which is taken up by the furrows, arid 
in which no corn is ſowed:“ Rt 

Another, and that very eſſential advantage of fallow- 
ing, not yet ſufficiently inſiſted on, is the deſtruction of 
weeds, which are one of the farmer's greateſt enemies. 
By wesds, we here mean every plant which grows ſpon- 
taneouſly in the field, without having been purpoſely 
ſown, and which it is not the huſbandman's intention to 
cultivate, All theſe ſhould be rooted out. It would be 
needleſs to enumerate them after this general definition; 
and perhaps equally ſo to obſerve, what every huſbandmart 
muſt know, that cockle, darnel, fox-tail, wild poppies, 
wild vetches, wild oats, dog's graſs, colt's foot, inelilot; 
knot-graſs, thiſtles, and chat lock, are the moſt hurtful ſpe- 
cies of theſe noxious growths, and the moſt difficult tho- 
roughly to extirpate. . 

To prevent the increaſe of weeds; they ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed before their ſeed is ripe : but that is not poſſible in 
lens which ate ploughed in the common way ; becauſe, 
as they grow intermixed with the corn, and ripen ſooner 
than wheat, their ſeeds ſow themſelves ; nelther can they 
be extirpated by reſting the land ; for the ſeeds of ſome of 
them will remain found ſeveral years in the earth. Ifa 
field in which there are many poppies, or red weeds, as they 
are called in ſome places, be ſowed with ſaintfoin, ſcarce a 
poppy will appear the ſecond year: but when the ſaintfoin 
is ploughed up, even at the end of nine years, the red-weed 
frequently appears a-new, which can hardly be owing to 
any other cauſe, than that its ſeeds have remained ſound 


y | in the earth during all that time; for very few of them, in 


proportion to the quantities which ſpring up, can have been 
brought from the neighbouring grounds, or in dung. This is 
confirmed by an experiment which M. Duhame} made. 
He ordered the earth, with which a ditch had been filled fif- 
teen or twenty years before, to be dug out, and fpread upori 
a piece of ploughed land. Several plants, of different kinds 
from any that were in the field, ſprouted up in the place 
where this earth was laid. Conſequently they were produc- 
ed by ſeeds which had remained ſound in the ground, dur- 
ing the fifteen or twenty years that this earth had Jain in 
the ditch. | 

This is an important reaſon for ploughing thoroughly all 
lands which are fallowed ; for it is certain, that as numbers 
of ſeeds ſhoot up during the fallow, repeated ploughing will 
deſtroy many of them. But there are ſeveral kinds of plants; 
ſuch in particular, as wild oats, and fox-tail, the ſeeds of 
which do not ſprout till they have remained two or three 
years in the earth; nor will culture make them grow ſoon- 
er. Such, at leaſt, is M. Duhamel's opinion, as well as 
that of ſeveral other very ingenious gentlemen, though it 
muſt be confefled, that ſome late experiments ſeem to con- 
tradict it, and to ſhew that the ſeeds of thoſe plants which 
he ſays require being three years in the ground before they 
will grow, were only buried ſo deep, in the caſe he men- 
tions, as not to be able to vegetate, which they afterwards 
did when laid within reach of the influences of the air, rain, 
dew, &c. If ſo, though the increaſe of weeds may be pre- 
vented for ſeveral years, by ploughing, cutting, pulling them 
up, &c. 28 it is evident, that the repeated ploughing of fal- 
low lands, far from immediately deſtroying theſe kinds of 
weeds, will rather help them to grow, when their ſeeds are 
brought within a proper diſtance from the ſurface, and their 
time of ſprouting is come. But then, allowing that ſome 
of their ſeeds may be thus brought up by each ploughing, 
for a while, it cannot be long before all of them will have 
ſprouted, after which the ground may be kept quite clear, 
with proper care, | 

Huſbandmen have not yet found a more effectual me- 
thod to deſtroy weeds, than by ſowing the ground out of 
ſeaſon ; that is to ſay, by ſowing oats the year that barley 
ſhould be ſowed. It has been experienced, that by this 
means, ſome kinds of weeds have been deſtroyed, which, 
appearing only every third year, never ſhew themſelves, in 
the uſual rotations, but amongſt wheat. But the farmer 
loſes a crop by this means, and ſtill has ſo many weeds left, 
that he is obliged to hire people to weed his corn. This is 
done two ways. 

A number of women place themſelves, in a row, and, 
with a hoe made for the purpoſe, cut up all the weeds 
they ſee, ſuch as thiſtles, blue-bottles, poppies, &c. But 
many of theſe, when young, frequently eſcape their notice; 
in which caſe the hoeing muſt be repeated when they are 
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ron larger; and the ſmaller weeds, ſuch as wild vetches, wild 
oats, dane, knot graſs, fox- tail, young poppies, &c. which 


are at leaſt as hurtful as the other, remain in the field. Be- 


ſides this, in cutting the weeds, it is ſcarce poſſible not 
to cut down ſome of the corn; and the roots of the thiſ- 
tles and other biennial plants which are cut, produce two 
or three new ſtalks in lieu of the old one; by which means 
the evil is increaſed. 

The other method of clearing corn, is by hand-weeding 
it ; but this is ſeldom practiſed by farmers, becauſe it is 
too expenſive : and indeed the women and children gene- 
rally employed to do this work, moſt commonly pull up a 
great deal of corn with the weeds ; ſo that, what with that, 
and with their trampling, and dragging their bags of weeds 
over it, they frequently - more hurt than xx eſpecially 
if the earth be moiſt, 

The ſureſt way to deſtroy weeds, is to continue plough- 
ing while the corn grows : but this can be done only in 
the new huſbandry. 

Weeds may be ranked under four general claſſes : firſt, 
ſuch as have creeping perennial roots : ſecondly, ſuch as 
grow in cold wet ſoils : thirdly, ſuch as are of a large ſuc- 
culent body : and, fourthly, ſuch as having ſmall ſeeds, or 
ſeeds which ripen before the corn, ſow themſelves, Each 
of theſe require a different treatment. 

The firſt ſort cannot be deſtroyed but by repeated ſum- 
mer fallows, by which their roots are cut, and turned up 
to be withered by the ſun and winds, after which they are 
dragged out by harrows, and ſhould be burnt, This, re- 
peated as often as a farmer conveniently can, eſpecially dur- 
ing a dry ſeaſon, can ſcarcely fail to have the deſired effect. 
Colts-foot, which is propagated by the root, and is a very 


- pernicious weed, may likewiſe be jones hp by ſowing the 


round with rye-graſs, or any plant which, coming up ear- 

y in the ſpring, ſhade and ſmothers it ; for that will kill it 
in a few years. The ſecond kind are deſtroyed by drain- 
ing the earth of its ſuperfluous moiſture, and by manuring 
it with lime, aſhes, gravel, ſhelly ſea-ſand, and other proper 
correctives for ſuch ſoils. 

The third are extirpated by cutting them down when 
in full ſap and vigour : for the ſap being thereby ſuddenly 
interrupted in the courſe of its circulation, ſtagnates in the 
roots, and putrifies there. A few weak lateral ſhoots may 


be made; but if they are likewiſe cut in the ſame manner, for they ſhould not be ſuffered to grow large, much leis to 
the roots will putrify intirely by degrees, and inſtead of run to ſeed. 


annoying, will become a manure. 

The fourth claſs can be deſtroyed only by frequent fal- 
lows, and conſtant cutting, or rather ploughing them down 
before they run to ſeed. Some, for inſtance, the wild oats, 
may be mowed for hay: but it is much more beneficial to 
the land to plough them in : becauſe, by that means, inſtead 
of being exhauſted by frequent crops, it is manured by thoſe 
enemies to uſeful grain. | 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, vol. 
I. p. J ſays, 

&« There are ſeveral ſpecies of weeds which cannot be 
overcome without fallowing. Weeds which propagate 
their ſpecies by ſuckers from the root, are invigorated b 
a fingle plowing, which, by giving a freſh ſupply of air and 
openneſs to the ſoil, gives freedom to the ſuckers ; while 
the mere ſeed-weeds being deſtroyed in the operation, the 
ſuckers are left in full polfeflon of the ſoil : and whoever 
attempts to leſſen the number of ſuch weeds with the hoe, 
is unacquainted with the practice of huſbandry, 

« The continuance of a fallow, and the number of plow- 
ings requiſite, depend on the ſeaſon, and on the number and 
the nature of the weeds to be deſtroyed. If the ſpring ſea- 


ſon be found inſufficient to effectuate the purgation, take the « Third year. Plough once for wheat; with which wheat 
ſummer, and even the autumn, the winter, and the enſuing clover is ſown in the ſpring ; and dunged in autumn. 
ſpring, rather than crop an under-worked fallow, which is| « Fgurth year. Tender clover mown twice, ſometimes 


but little ſuperior to a ſingle plowing. One ſtirring to- 


wards the cloſe is frequently more valuable than two or| « Fifth year. Ploughed once for wheat ; and after the 


three plowings at the outſet. ; To begin a fallow without wheat is harveſted, ploughed for millet, or maize of ſmaller 
continuing it until its intention be fully accompliſhed, is Kind. 


throwing away labour unprofitably.“ 


Fallowing is an important operation in agriculture ; the 
beneficial effects of it conſiſts in three particulars. 1. 
The repeated cultivation of the lands, the moſt effeQtual|is harveſted, plough once more for millet. 
method of extirpating weeds : if they are annual weeds, the} © Second year. Plough ſeveral times, till the land is very 
ſeeds of them are encouraged to grow, and the next plough-|fine and well-manured for flax. The management of it 
ing buries and kills them. And if they are large peren- in very high perfection: pulled in June: ploughed and 
nial weeds, the earth being looſened by the tillage, the large|ſown with maize; harveſted in September. 
weeds are then eaſily pulled out by harrows, and then dried] * Third year. Plough once for wheat, harveſted in June, 
and burned. 2. The land is opened and pulveriſed to 9 and broke up drestiy f 

1 | 


„ment of arable land, I think it may be proper to mention 
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reat degree of fineneſs, by the repeated tillage ; an 
57 the turning of the mould often; a new ſurfaces OW 
expoſed to the oy > + can whereby the ſoil is impregnated + 
|. > op git ſubſtance, with the fertilizing particles that 


enrich the earth. No perſon of cbſervation, converſant in 
agriculture, can doubt of this effect of the air or atmoſphere, 
enriching of well cultivated land that is expoſed to it, and 
is abundantly proved by the new huſbandry, 

From this deſcription of the benefit of a gaod fallow, it 
will be evident, that the common fallowing is far ſhort of 
anſwering the purpoſes of good fallowing. Three, or 
ſometimes four ploughings of land, where the furrows are 
turned over almoſt whole, and couch, and other rank weeds 
are ſuffered to grow up for feeding ſheep, do not deſerve to 
be called good fallowing, as not one of the ends of good 
fallowing are attended by ſuch ſlovenly culture. 

Thorough good tillage, in whatever manner performed, 
is greatly beneficial to land; but one of the moſt effectual 
methods of fallowing, is to lay the land up in higb, narrow 
one-bout ridges, which are eaſily cultivated with a plough, 
that has a doubled finned ſhare, and a double mould board, 
The ſhare of ſuch a plough being entered in the middle, 
and drawn along through one of theſe narrow ridges, ſplits 
it in the middle, turns the mould equal to the right and left, 
and ploug hs one of them at one draught; and the mould of each 
ridge, is thus raiſed into a new ridge upon the former fur. 
row. The ridges are ſometimes harrowed down, which will 
well mix the mould, and pull up the large weeds and roots, 
and then the ridges are raiſed again as before, acroſs the 
former ridges, if that can be conveniently done, if not, the 
new ridges, if they do not ſtand exactly where the others did, 
will be compoſed partly of the earth that may have been miſ- 
ſed by the former ploughings, and the land will by that 
means be all tilled to an equal depth. 

By this way of ploughing, the ridges are tilled, each at one 
furrow, and if they are three feet broad, would, in common 
ploughing, require four furrows to plough them on level 
ground, and time in proportion, to do the work. The 
mould in this way, is alſo made ſo fine and light, that two 
horſes will commonly plough as much ground as three or 
four can do, when it is out of tilth, and bound together 
by weeds. The tillage ſhould be performed when the 
earth is dry, and repeated as often as the weeds ſpring up: 


| 


The farmers cannot by common fallowing extirpate the 
weeds, and clean the land well in one year, and few of them 
are willing to fallow another year. But in this method of 
fallowing, the weeds may be conquered in one winter and 
ſummer, and when once the land is made clean, it may be 


— ſo, by a proper change of crops, and the hoeing huſ- 
r 


y. | 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. IV. in- 
ſerts the ſollowing letter, from A. Songar, eſq. his imperial 
majeſty's conſul in Great Britain.“ Dos correſpondents 
of yours having requeſted to know whether ſummer-fallow, 
or conſtant crops, be moſt advantageous in the manage» 


the courſe of crops which are purſued in the province of 
Ghiara d'Adda : 

« Firſt year. Plough once for wheat after maize; which 
wheat is harveſted before the end of June; the land is then 
dunged and ploughed for millet, or panick ; which ſecond 
harveſt comes in September. 

« Second year. Break up for winter fallow ; and plough- 
ed again once in the ſpring, and ſown in May, with the lar- 
geſt kind of maize ; harveſted in September, 


three times for hay ; and watered when wanted, 


2 


ANOTHER CouRsE. 
« Firſt year. Plough once for wheat ; and after the wheat 


or a fallow, which fallow conſiſts of 
three 
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three ploughings; on the third of which are ſown promiſ- 
cuouſly cole-ſeed and lupines, that are ploughed under in au- 


tumn for wheat; which wheat produces better than any | ſha 


other, except that upon clover. 

It ſhould be obſerved, that millet, every ſort of maize, 
panick, &c. for ſeed, are hoed ; and flax weeded. And 
from hence it appears, that we know nothing of what you 
in England call a ſummer fallow ; for, on the contrary, 
we think our land might be covered with ſome kind of crop ; 
a due arrangement of which conſtitutes the beſt huſbandry 
practiſed in that part of the duchy of Milan.“ 

Mr. Young alſo obſerves that, “ this communication 
is very valuable: here is land in the conſtant ſucceſſion of 

ielding two crops a year, and yet keeping the foil thus 
inceſſantly 1 is ſo far from exhauſting it, that its 
crops are all profitable: this fact is applicable in all cli- 
mates, and ought to be conſidered as a ſtriking leſſon in 
England.“ | 
ALLOW, alſo ſignifies a pale red colour. 

FALLOW-CLEANSING Machine, an inſtrument in- 
vented by Mr. Aaron Ogden, a ſmith at Aſhton-under- 
Line, near Mancheſter, in Lancaſhire. 

This machine, which bids fair to be of very great uſe 
in huſbandry for cleanſing fallows from weeds, &c. which 
waſte the riches of the ſoil, will be very eaſily underſtood 
from the drawing we have given of it on Plate XV. fig. 2. 
Where 

A, A, is the frame ; B, the firſt roller; C, the ſecond 
ditto, in which laſt are two cranks to move the arms D, D, 
which work the rake up the directors fixed on the plank E. 
The under fide of the lower ends, or ſhares, of theſe direc- 
tors, are ſharp to cut the clods, and let them come on the 
upper fide. Each alternate heel of the ſhare is longer than 
the intermediate one, that they may not have more than 
one half to cut at once. 

At the back of the plank E, are two ſcrews to let it looſe, 
that the directors may be ſet higher or lower. 
are to penetrate the ground two or three inches, to raiſe 
the quicks till the rake I, I, fetches them into the cart H, 
where a man muſt be ready with a muck-hook to clear 
them backward when gathered. 

In the rake I, are teeth for every ſpace of the directors, 
that ſtones, &c. may be gathered without damage. 

K, K, are two ſtaples, by which the machine is drawn : 
under them at h, are two hooks, placed low to raiſe the ma- 
chine in turning, by the help of the traces ; and the axle- 


tree of the cart ſhould be fixed upon a pin, that it may turn 


like a waggon. 

F, F, are the triggers to throw the rake behind the roots. 
The long teeth at U, G, are to cleanſe the roller C. 

I, I. is the rake which gathers up the weeds into the cart 


The ſhares : 
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the plank, with one of the directors as fixed, in which 
may be ſeen the heel , from whence to the point of the 
re n is a ſharp cutting edge. See the fame letters in 
hgure R. 

At T, is one of the long teeth to be ſeen at G: it is 
bent towards the roller C, which it ſerves to cleanſe. When 
the end of the rake h after riſing above c, is puſhed, by the 
motion of the arms D, D, along the upper part e, e, of the 
trigger F, and comes to the en beyond a z as it falls, the 
part of the arm, marked a, reſts in the noten p, till it is 
again raiſed by the motion of the roller C, with the rake. 

The roller C, is to be one foot diameter, the ſpikes nine 
inches long, that they may go through the furrow (if the 
ſoil ſhould be looſe) into the hard earth, the more effectual- 
ly to work the rake, which otherwiſe might be ſo over- 
charged as to cauſe the roller to drag without turning. 

In the rake-ends , there ſhould be pivots, with rollers 
or 82833 to go in the groove, to take off the friction; 
and they would likewiſe take the triggers more ſurely as the 
rake comes back. 

The rake ſhould alſo be hung ſo far back warder, that when 
it is fallen, the arms of it may lie in the ſame plane, or pa- 
rallel, with the directors, on which it comes up (which will 
require the frame to be two inches longer in the model.) 
This will cauſe the rake to fall heavier, and drive the teeth 
into the roots, and bring them up without ſhattering. ITheſe 
teeth muſt be made of ſtcel, very fine, and ſo long as to 
reach down to the plank on which the directors are fixed, 
that is to ſay, ſix inches long (the directors are alſo to be 
made fix inches broad above the plank:) The rake-head 
ſhould alſo fall a little before the crank is at its extremity, 
which will cauſe the rake to puſh forward to let the teeth 
come into the roots, The rake- teeth muſt drop ia the ſame 
plane with the roller and wheels, or on the ſurface of the 
earth. No more ſpace [hould he given from the roller C, 
to tae long teeth, at G, G, than that the rake may juſt miſs 
the — of the roller C, and fall on the places before men- 
tioned. | 

As the firſt roller B, was intended to cleanſe the ſecond 
C, more than any other uſe, it may be omitted when the 
machine is made in large, as Mr. Ogden has lately found 
that the long teeth at G. G, anſwer the end alone, and this 
renders the machine about a ſixth part ſhorter. 

Now, to ſuit any ſort of earth, there ſhould be to each 
machine three planks, with directors at different ſpaces, to 
uſe occaſionally : in the firſt, the ſpaces between the direc- 
tors ſhould be eight inches wide, in the ſecond fix, and the 
third four. This will anſwer the ſame end as having ſo 
many machines. 
| As there may be ſome obje ions to the rake not leay- 

ing the roots when it has brought them up, Mr. Ogden 


= 


H, and is drawn above the trigger F, by the working of has ſeveral methods of cleanſing it; but as he would make 


the arms D, expreſſed by the dotted lines at 4 d, i i i. 
The triggers F, of which there is one on each ſide, move 


it as ſimple as poſſible, he chuſes to let it be without them 
at preſent : but ſuppoſe it ſhould bring ſome roots back 


on the pivots a; ſo that when the points 5, of the rake I, again with it, it will probably loſe them before it gets back 
having been drawn up by the directors E, to the part mark- to the extremity ; whence they will lie light, and be of but 
ed c the trigger, giving way, permits the rake to paſs ; but little detriment to the others coming up. 

immediately falling, the rake returns along the upper ſur- | Mr. Ogden would have the firſt machine made four feet 
face of the trigger marked e, e, and of courſe falls on the - fix inches wide, the teeth divided into equal.ſpaces, the out- 


weeds when it comes to the end, a little beyond the pi- ſides into half ſpaces. 
Vot a. 


The reader will obſerve that the boarding is taken awa 
on one fide, in the plate, in order to give a more perfec 
view of the inner parts of the machine ; and, in fact, it 
would, perhaps, be better, if all the boarding, marked L, 
L, L, was taken away, and frame work put in its ſtead, 

The cart H, might undoubtedly alſo be made lighter. 

The wheels M, M, appear, in the plate, to be made 
of ſolid wood; but there is no neceſſity they ſhould be ſo. 

At N, is another view of the roller C, by which the diſ- 
poſition of the ſpikes may be eaſily comprehended. 

Suppole the circle O, deſcribea by the end of the roller 
N, to be divided by four ſtraight lines into eight equal ſeg- 
ments, as repreſcated at P. Let the ſame be done at the 
other end of the roller, and parallel lines be drawn from 
one Correſponding point to the other, the length of the 
roller: mark the points with figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 55 6, 7, 
8 ; afterwards draw oblique lines, as from t, at the end 
O, to 2, at the other 1 and from 2 to 3, &c. on theſe 
oblique lines the ſpikes are to be fixed, at equal diſtances, 
in eigat circles, deſcribed on the circumference of the roller. 

The ſpikes of the ſmall roller B. are fixed in the fame 
manner, except that the diameter being ſmaller, there are 
only i1x inſtead of eight rows. 

R, is another view of the directors, with the plank E, 
on which they are fixed ; and 8, is a ſection of a part of 


FAN, an inſtrument for winnowing corn. See the article 
 THRASHING. : 

; FAN COME-CORN, thin or light corn, that which 
has but little bulk or ſolidity. 

FARCY, or Farcir, a diſtemper to which horſes are too 
often ſubject. It is a diſeaſe of the blood veſſels, gene- 
rally following the courſe of the veins, and when invete- 
rate, thickens their coat and integuments. ; 

At -firit one or more ſmall ſwellings, or round buds like 
grapes or berries, ſpring out over the veins, and are often 
exquilitely painful to the touch; in the beginning they 
are hard, but ſoon turn into ſoft bliſters, which, when 
' broke, diſcharge an oy or bloody ichor, and turns into 
very foul and ill-diſpoſed ulcers. In ſome horſes it appears 
on the head only; in ſome on the external jugular ; in 
others on the plate-vein, and runs downwards on the inſide 
of the fore-arm towards the knees, and very often upwards 
towards the briſket ; in ſome the farcy ſhews itſelf on the hind 
parts, about the paſterns, and along the large veins on the 
inſide of the thigh, riſing upwards into tae groin, and to- 
wards the ſheatn ; and ſometimes the farcy makes its ap- 
pearance on the flanks, and ſpreads by degrees towards the 
lower belly, where it often beco nes very troubleſome. 

When the farcy appears on the head only, it is eaſily 
cured, eſpecially when it is ſeated in the cheeks ald fore- 
head, the blood-veſſels being here ſmall ; but it is more 
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difficult when it affects the lips, the noſtrils, the eyes, and 


kernels under the jaws, and other ſoft and looſe parts, eſpe · | be ſtopped in a week or ten days, a 


cially if the neck-vein becomes chorded. When it begins 
on the outſide of the ſhoulder or hips, the cure is ſelddom 
difficult ; but when the farcy ariſes on the plate-vein, and 
that vein ſwells much, and turns chorded, and the gland 
or kernels under the armpits are affected, it is hard to 
cure; but more ſo when the crucal veins within- ſide of the 
thigh are chorded, and beſet with buds, which affect the 
kernels of the groin, and the cavernous body of the yard. 
When the farcy begins on the paſterns or lower limbs, it 
often becomes very uncertain, unleſs a timely ſtop is put 
to it; for the ſwelling in thoſe dependent parts grows ſo ex- 
ceſſively large in ſome conſtitutions, and the limbs fo much 
disfigured thereby with foul ſores and callous ulcerations, 
that ſuch a horſe is ſeldom fit for any thing afterwards, but 
the meaneſt drudgery: but it is always a promiſing ſign, 
wherever the farcy happens to be ſituated, if it ſpreads no 
farther. It is uſual to affect only one fide at a time, but 
when it paſſes over to the other, it ſhews great malig- 
nancy; when it ariſes on the ſpines, it is then for the moſt 
rt dangerous, and is always more ſo to horſes that are 
fat and full of blood, than to thoſe that are in more mode- 
rate caſe, When the farcy is epidemical, as ſometimes 
happens, it riſes on ſeveral parts of the bodyat once, forms 
naſty foul ulcers, and makes a profuſe running of greeniſh 
bloody matter from both noſtrils; and ſoon ends in a mi- 
ſerable rot. 

From this deſcription of the farcy, it will appear how 

reatly thoſe may be diſappointed, who depend on ſome 

fogle ſpecific drink or ball for a certain cure; for the 
ſymptoms are ſometimes ſo favourable, that it is eaſily con- 
quered by a very ſimple management; and when it ariſes 
ſuperficially upon the ſmaller veſſels, it will often go off 
with moderate labour, without any other means than bleed- 
ing. Such inſtances as theſe may eaſily give a reputation 
to things of no great efficacy, and bring them into eſteem : 
but whoever has acquired any true notion of the farcy, 
will know that this diſtemper is not to be conquered but 
by ſuch things as are fitly adapted to the various ſymptoms 
that occur in the different ſtages of it. To avoid there- 
fore the perplexity that ariſes from the various complica- 
tions ſo uſual in the farcy, we ſhall conſider it in its dif- 
ferent ſtages, or degrees, viz. when it ſeizes only the 
ſmaller — 
feet, paſterns, and flanks affected; and laſtly, when the 
ſarcy, beginning on one ſide only, and breaks out on the 
other, alſo, and affects the whole body. 

When the farcy makes its firſt appearance on the head, 
it riſes on the cheeks and temples, and looks like a net- 
work, or ſmall creeping twigs full of berries. Sometimes 
it inflames the eye and ſometimes little bliſters or buds run 
along the fide of the noſe. It ariſes often on the outſide 
of the ſhoulder, running along the ſmall veins with heat 
and inflammation ; and ſometimes a few ſmall buds appear 

near the withers, and on the outſide of the hip. In all 
theſe appearances, the diſeaſe being ſuperficial, and affect- 
ing only the ſmaller veſſels, is eaſily conquered by the fol- 
lowing method, when taken in time ; for the ſimpleſt farcy, 
if neglected, may degenerate into the worſt ſort. 

This diſtemper then being of an inflammatory nature, 
and in a particular manner affecting the blood veſſels, muſt 
neceſſarily require large bleeding, particularly where the 
horſe happens to be fat and full of blood. This always 
checks the beginning of a farcy, but is of ſmall ſervice af- 
terwards ; = if a horſe is low in fleſh, the loſs of too 
much blood ſometimes proves injurious. After bleeding, 
let the horſe have four ounces of cream of tartar and leni- 
tive electuary; which may be given every other dfy for a 
week, to cool the blood, and open the body ; and then 
give nitre, three ounces a day, for three weeks or a month ; 
and anoint the buds and ſwellings with the following oint- 
ment twice a day. 

« Take ointment of elder four ounces, oil of turpentine 
two ounces, ſugar of lead half an ounce, white vitriol 
powdered two drams; mixed together in a gallypot.“ 

The buds ſometimes by this method are diſperſed, leav- 
ing only little bald ſpots, which the hair ſoon covers again. 

hen they break and run, if the matter be thick and well 
digeſted, they will ſoon be well: but in order to confirm 
the cure, and to diſperſe ſome little lumps, which often remain 


for ſome time on the ſkin without hair, give the liver of 
antimony for a month; two ounces a day for a fortnight, | 
and then one a day for the other fortnight ; by following 


* 
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this method, a farcy which affects only the ſmall veſſels, ma 
ſoon after totally era- 
di cate d. | | | 
When the farcy affects the larger blood veſſels, the cure 
is more difficult; but let it always be attempted early : 
therefore, on the plate, thigh, or neck-veins appearing 
chorded, bleed immediately on the oppoſite ſide, and apply 
the following to the chorded vein. 
“Take oil of turpentine in a pint bottle, ſix ounces ; oil 


of vitriol three ounces ; drop the oil of vitriol into the oil 


of turpentine by a little at a time, otherwiſe the bottle wilt 
burſt ; when it has done ſmoaking, drop ia more oil of vi- 
triol, and ſo on till all is mixed.“ 

This mixture is one of the beſt univerſals in a begin- 
ning farcy ; but where it is ſeated in looſe fleſhy parts, as 
flanks or belly, equal parts of the oil of vitriol and turpen- 
tine are neceſſary. 

Rub the parts firſt with a woollen cloth ; and then ap- 
ply ſome of the mixture over the buds, and wherever there 
is any ſwelling, twice a day. Give the cooling phyſic 
every other day, and then three ounces of nitre every da 
for ſome time. This method muſt be continued till the 
buds digeſt, and the chord diſſolves; and when the ſores 
run plentifully, the matter digeſts well, and the lips and 
edges are no ways thick or callous, you may expect a ſpeedy 
recovery; yet to confirm the cure, and prevent a relapſe, 

ive the liver of antimony or crude antimony, as before 
directed: and to heal the forces and ſmooth the ſkin, dreſs 
with bees-wax and oil. 

When the farcy begins on the flanks, or towards the 
lower belly, it often takes its riſe from a ſingle puncture of 
a ſharp ſpur. The pain and ſmarting is one ſure ſign to diſtin- 
guiſh the farcy from common accidents : the ſtaring of the 
hair which ſtand up like a tuft all round the buds cr bliſ- 
ters, and the matter that iſſues from the buds, which is al- 
ways purulent, and of a clammy greaſy conſiſtence, are 
other certain ſigns. After bathing with the mixture above 
mentioned till the ulcers are ſmooth and healing, ſhould 
the ſwelling not ſubſide, to prevent the ſpreading of the 
buds, and to difperſe them, bathe with either of theſe mix- 
tures as far as the centre of the belly ; and at the fame time 
give a courſe of antimonials, as will preſently be deſcribed. 

„Take ſpirits of wine tour ounces, oil of vitriol and 
turpentine, of each two ounces, white wine vinegar or ver- 


Is; when the larger veins are chorded, and the | juice, fix ounces.” 


Or take the following : 

« Take ſpirits of wine rectiſied four ounces, camphor 
half an ounce, vinegar or verjuice fix ounces, white vi- 
triol diſſolved in four ounces of ſpring water, one ounce ; 
mixed together.“ 

In the lower limbs the farcy lies ſometimes concealed 
for a great while, and makes ſo ſlow a progreſs, that it is 
often miſtaken for greaſe, or for a blow. or kick ; and goes 
by the general appellation of a humour ſettled there. In 
order to diſtinguiſh one from the other, we ſhall obſerve 
that a kick, or bruiſe, is generally attended with a ſudden 
ſwelling, or a contuſed wound, which for the moſt part di- 
| geſts eaſily ; the greaſe is alſo a ſmooth ſwelling that breaks 
out above the bending of the paſterns backwards ; but 
the farcy begins on the paſtern-joint uſually with one bud, 
and runs upwards like a knotty crab-tree. 

Very ſimple means has ſometimes ſtopped it, before it 
has began to ſpread; a poultice with bran and verjuice 
bound round the part, and renewed once a day, will often 
alone ſucceed; and if proud fleſh ſhould ariſe, touch it 
with oil of vitriol, or aqua-fortis, an hour before you ap- 

ly the poultice; for when the diſtemper is local, as we 
lappoſe it here, it is to be conquered by outward applications. 

When the diſtemper grows inveterate, and reſiſts the 
above method, and the veſſels continue chorded, Gibſon re- 
commends the following mixture : 

“Take linſeed oil half a pint; oil of turpentine aum! 
nitre, of each three ounces ; tincture of euphorbium and 
hellebore of each two drams ; the ſoldier's ointment, two 
ounces, or oil of bays; oil of origanum, half an ouzce 3 
double aqua-fortis, half an ounce. After the ebullition is 
over, add two ounces of Barbadoes tar.” 
Rub this into the chorded veins, and wherever there is 
a ſwelling, once in two or three days; but if the orifice» 
are choaked up with proud fleſh, or the ſkin fo much 
thickened over the ulcers as to confine the matter, +1 
either caſe it is neceſſary to make an open paſſage with 
a ſmall hot iron, and deſtroy the proud fleſh, after which 
it may be kept down by touching with oil of vitriol, * 
TONS 
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fortis, or butter of antimony. A ſalve may alſo be pre- 
pared with quick- ſilver and aqua-fortis, rubbing any quan- 
tity of the former with enough of the latter, to the con- 
ſiſtence of a liniment ; ſmear the ulcers with this when- 
ever they appear foul, and you will find it preferable to moſt 
other eating ingredients. | 

Our farriers after opening the buds, put in uſually a 
ſmall quantity of corroſive ſublimate or arſenic, which the 
call coring out the farcy ; this may anſwer where the buds 
are few, and not ſituated near large blood veſſels, joints, 
or tendons : others uſe Roman vitriol or ſublimate and vi- 
triol in equal quantities: but let it be remembered, that 
many a horſe has been poiſoned by theſe medicines igno- 
rantly uſed, and in too large quantities, which ſhould be 
a caution to huntſmen not to ſuffer their hounds to feed on 
the carcaſes of farcied horſes, as the greateſt part of a pack 
have been poiſoned by that means. I ſhall now mention 
ſome of the deſperate methods, and more violent kinds of 
medicines given by ſome internally: thus from four to 
eight ounces of lapis calaminaris, to which two ounces of 
tutty, finely powdered, is added, with other metallic ſub- 
ſtances, have been given. Some give a pound of barrel 
ſoap boiled in ftale beer; with favin, rue, and other herbs 
of that intention : others go yet further, being determined 
to kill or cure, by giving drinks prepared with green vitriol, 
roche-allum, Roman vitriol, oil of vitriol, boiled in cham- 
ber-lie, with hemp-ſeed, hemlock, and common falt. Thoſe 
who uſe nothing but the decoctions of juices of herbs, 
ſuch as wormwood, rue, or elder particularly, ſtand a 
much better chance for a cure, if given in time; but when 
the diſtemper is grown inveterate, nothing comes in com- 
petition with mercurial and antimonial medicines. 

The following balls are proper in every ſtate of the farcy, 
and when the diſtemper has been in its infancy, before the 
ſkin was much defaced, has often cured it in a week or 
two, by giving them only once or twice a day : but in an 
old farcy, they ſhould be given for two or three months 
together. | 

« Take of native cinnnabar, or cinnabar of antimony, 
eight ounces ; long birthwort, and gum-guaiacum pow- 
dered, of each four ounces : make into a paſte with honey, 
and form into balls of the ſize of a large walnut, and roll 
them into liquorice powder.” | 

The tediouſneſs of this courſe has encouraged the giving 
of mercurials, and indeed, where they are directed with 
ſkill, they muſt be attended with ſucceſs; the ſtronger 

reparations, as the red and white precipitates, and turbith, 
being combined with ſharp ſaline parts, may be hazardous 
and injurious, but the latter given in ſmall quantities have 
been found very ſucceſstul in ſuch kind of inveterate dif- 
orders, Mr. Gibſon ſays, he has given it to a dram at a 
doſe, where the limbs have been greatly ſwelled ; that in 
forty-eight hours the ſores were all dried up, and the limbs 
reduced; but that it made the horſe fo violently ſick for ſe- 
veral days, and ſcoured him to ſuch a degree, that it could 
not be repeated. 

One would have thought, that the ſucceſs attending this 


medicine ſo ſuddenly, might have encouraged Gibſon to have 


made further trials in ſmaller quantities; which, had he 
done, it is more than probable, he would not have been 
diſappointed: for the grand ſecret in giving mercurials, as 
alteratives, is the introducing them into the blood, without 
operating on the ſtomach and bowels ; and to do this effectu- 
ally, they muſt be given in ſmall quantities, and fo bridled, 
as to controul their force on the firſt paſſages: taken in 
this manner, they will mix gradually with the blood and 
Juices, and operate both effectually and ſafely. 

The method I would recommend is as follows: give one 
ſcruple, or half a dram of turbith, mixed into a ball, with 
an ounce of Venice ſoap, every other night for a fortnight ; 
then abſtain a week or ten days, and repeat it again. Sould 
this ball purge, or make the horſe ſick, mix it up with two 
drams of philonium, or with four or five grains of opium, 
or camphor ; with theſe reſtrictions, it may be given for 
ſome weeks ; but ſhould the horſe's mouth be found tender 
or ſore you muſt refrain giving, till that complaint is remov- 
ed by gentle purges ; and then return to it again in ſmall 
quantities; for as the effects of mercurials are very diffe- 
rent in the different conſtitutions, both of horſes, as well 
as men, ſo the quantity muſt be varied in proportion to the 
operation, which is not intended here to be viſible, but to 
work imperceptibly on the blood and juices, correcting 
them as a powerful alterative. During the whole courſe, 
particular care ſhould be taken that he gets no cold. 

Two ounces of quickſilver, divided with an ounce of 
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ntine, and made up into four balls, with diapente; 
gum guaiacum, of each two ounces, and a ſufficient 
quantity of honey, have, for this purpoſe, been ſucceſsfully 
given, one ball twice a week ; but gentle purgatiyes ſhould 
e interpoſed, to prevent a ſalivation, which ſome horſes 
are very prone to, on taking mercurials, though in ſmall 
quantities, a 

Dr. Bracken recommends the knots and chords to be 
rubbed with the mercurial ointment before they break, in 
order to diſperſe them, and, after breaking, to dreſs the 
ſores with equal parts of Venice turpentine and quickſilver: 
if by theſe means the mouth ſhould become ſore, treat as 
This method ſeems to be effectual with proper 
Care. 

The follow ing is alſo recommended by the ſame gentle- 
man. 

« 'Take butter of antimony, and bezoar mineral, of each 
an ounce, beat up with half a pound of cordial ball, and give 
the bigneſs of a walnut, or three quarters of an ounce eve- 
7 day, for two or three weeks, faſting two or three hours 
after it,” 

As moſt preparations from antimony are of uſe in the 
farcy, ſo from two drams of antihecticum poterii to half an 
ounce, may be given with a bit of cordial ball every other 
day, for ſome time ; for in theſe obſtinate caſes the very 
craſis of the blood muſt be altered, which can only be 
affected by degrees, and of courſe is a work of time. Hart- 
let's Farriery, p. * 

Water-FARCY. See the article WATER-FARCY. 

FARDING- BAG, the firſt ſtomach of a cow, or any 
other ruminating animal, 

FARE of pigs, the number a ſow bringeth at one time. 

FARM, a portion of ground cultivated either by the 
owner or a tenant. 

The ancient writers of huſbandry, who lived in warm 
countries, where the heat and moiſture of the air had ſen- 
ſible and frequently very dangerous effects on the health of 
the inhabitants, were very particular in their directions, 
for the choice of farms or eſtates, and of the ſpots where- 
on houſes ſhould be built, ſo as to avoid the inconveni- 
encies ariſing from the climate, or from the quality or ſitua- 
tion of the ground. 

Though the temperare air which we enjoy in this iſland 
renders fach directions leſs neceſſary here, yet as ſeveral 
places in it are remarkably ſickly, and as, even in the 
moſt healthy ſituations, many houſes and villages are 
built upon the leaſt healthy ſpots, it muſt be of con- 
ſiderable advantage to thoſe who can make their choice, 
to know what ſoils and places ought to be avoided ; and 
of ſuch as are already fixed, to be acquainted with the means 
of correcting theſe inconveniencies which cannot be totally 
remedied. 

Inſtructions of this kind are now full as neceſſary in our 
language, as they were ever in the Greek or Latin, the 
countries in which Engliſh is ſpoken being more extenſive, 
and more various in their climes, than even the Roman em- 
pire was. 

The ſacrifices of the ancient Romans ſhew how atten- 


tive they were even in the choice of the ground they en- 


camped upon: much more were they fo in that of the ſi- 
tuation and nature of the place where they laid the foun- 
dations of more laſting buildings. "They examined the 
livers of the cattle fed on the ſpot, when they offered them 
in ſacrifice z and if theſe were livid or corrupted, they of- 
fered others, as the unſoundneſs of the firit might be ow- 
ing to ſome caſual diſtemper : but it they were often found 
to be morbid, they concluded that the air, water, or food, 
which the place yielded, would have a like effect on 
human bodies, and therefore ſpeedily left that ground, to 
ſearch for a better ſituation. If after repeated trials, they 
found the livers good, they judged the air and food to be 
ſo likewiſe, and ſettled accordingly. We may till obſerve 
the good effect of this precaution, in the healthy ſituations 
of the remains of Roman encampments: for they preferred 
health to every other conſideration. | 
The Romans had pleaſure as well as profit, in view, 
when they bought or ftocked a farm; and therefore they 
laid it down as a rule, that no degree of fertility ſhould 
tempt a man to purchaſe in an unhealthy country, nor 
the pleaſanteſt ſituations in a barren one. © Buy not too 
haſtily,” ſaid the wiſe Cato, but view again and again 
the purchaſe you intend to make ; for if it be a good one, 
the oftener you ſee it, the better it will pleaſe you. Ex- 
amine how the neighbouring inhabitants fare, Let the 
country it lies in be a good one ; the ways to and from it 
good; 
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good ; and the air temperate. Let your land, if you can 
Ehooſe your ſituation, be at the foot of a hill, facing the 
ſouth, in a healthy place, where a ſufficiency of labourers, 
of cattle, and of water may be had. Let it be near a flou- 
riſhing town, the ſea, or a navigable river; or bordering 
upon a good and well frequented road, Let the 1 X 
upon your ground be ſtrong and ſubſtantial. Do not ra 

ly condemn the methods of others. It is beſt to purchafe 
from a huſbandman, and a good improver.” 

Beſides the healthfulneſs of the ſituation, three other 
things ſhould be particularly attended to in the choice of a 
farm or eſtate ; theſe are the air, the water, and the ſoil. 
The air ſhould be pure, and temperate ; the water whole- 
ſome, and eaſily come at, and the ſoil rich. 

The knowledge of the healthineſs of the air is, as lord 
Bacon obſerves, diſcoverable rather by experiment than by 
reaſon or conjecture, 

To examine the moiſture of the air before a houſe is 
built z wool, or a ſponge, may be hung up in the place, and 
afterwards compared with ſome of the ſame, expoſed in the 
fame manner, and at the ſame time, in another place. Ac- 
cording as they gain more or leſs in weight, the air is more 
or leſs humid. 

The air is liable to greater alterations, from heat and 
cold, in ſome places than in others ; and as that inequality 
in the air, is an enemy to health, the moſt equal ſhould be 
choſen. This is eaſily determined by the thermometer, and 
by viewing the ſituation of the place ; for the intermixture 
of hills and vallies, though leak to the eye, may be held 
ſuſpected as to the lengthening of life, becauſe of the vari 
ations of heat and cold. 

Open places and champaign countries are judged to be 
healthy, where the ſoil is dry, not parched, or ſandy, where 
wild — and other oramatic plants grow ſpontaneouſly, 
and which is not otherwiſe bare, but interſperſed with 
trees for ſhade. Yet the change of air in travelling, after 
being accuſtomed to it, is healthy : whence many travel- 
lers have proved long lived ; as, indeed, have alſo ſuch 
as have dwelt conſtantly in the ſame cottage. A _ 
complexion, clear white of the eye, quick hearing, and diſ- 
tin& voice, are ſet down by Palladius, as marks of the 
healthfulneſs of the place where theſe circumſtances are met 
with in the generality of its inhabitants. 

The ancients are particularly attentive to the quality 
of their water, and to the eaſe of coming at it. * ad- 
viſed bringing into the farm-houſe the water of a ſprin 
which never dries up; or, if there be no ſuch ſpring with- 
in the farm, to bring running water as near to it as ma 
be ; or to dig for well- water, not of a bitter or brackit 
taſte, If neither of theſe was to be found, they directed 
large ciſterns to be provided for men, and ponds for col- 
lecting and retaining rain-water for cattle. They eſteem- 
ed that running-water to be beſt for drinking, which had 
its ſource in a hill ; ſpring, or well-water from a riſing 
ground, was deemed the next beſt ; well-water in the bot- 
tom of a valley was held to be ſuſpicious ; and marſhy or 
fenny-water, which creeps ſlowly on, was by them rightly 
looked upon as the worſt of all. 

That water is known to be wholeſome, which has no 
mineral in it, is perfectly clear, has not taſte or ſmell, de- 
poſits no ſlimy ſediment, leaves no ſpots, or incruſtation 
when boiled in copper or braſs veſſels, and which boils 
ulſe in a very little time. “ Rain-water, ſays fir Thomas 


lliot, in his Caſtle of Health, is the moſt ſubtile and pure 
The next is that which iſſueth out of 


of any other water. 
a ſpring facing the eaſt, and paſſeth ſwiftly among great 
ſtones and rocks. The third is of a clear river, which run- 
neth on hard ſtones and pebbles. There be divers means 
to try which is the beſt water ; for that which is lighteſt in 
poiſe or weight, is beſt ; alſo that whereof cometh leaſt 
{cum or froth when it doth boil ; alſo that which will ſoon- 
eſt be hot. Moreover, dip linen cloths in ſundry waters, 
and afterwards lay them to dry ; and that which is ſoon- 
eſt dry, the water wherein it was dipped, is moſt ſub. 
tile.” 
As {prings and well-water paſs through beds of ſand, 
ravel, or ſmall ſtones, theſe clear it of all impurities, un- 
Jeſs there be mixed wits them ſubſtances which are ſo- 
luble in water. If any mineral is mixed with the water, 
it is unfit for the farmer's uſe. If it be hard, it is thereb 
rendered unfit for waſhing, and ſome other culinary uſes. 
This is the kind of water which gives fleſh boiled in it a 
red colour, But even the hardeſt water may be eaſily ren 


dered perfectly ſoft, and fit for any uſe, by mixing with it a 
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the aſhes of any burnt vegetables, | 
The animal and vegetable ſubſtances which are mixed 


with ſtagnating water putrefy, and taint that water. Thi 
| 8 8. ) his 


taint is molt effectually carried off by boiling, during which 
all the putrid particles evaporate : and whatever elſe remains 
in it will ſubſide when it is cold. It may likewiſe be much 
mended by having air forced through it by means of Dr. 
Hale's ventilator ; or it may be cotrected by mixing with 
it acids, ſuch as vinegar, juice of ſour fruits, ſpirit of nitre, 
vitriol, &c. 

When there is neither running nor ſpring-water, ar. 
tificial ſprings may be made in the manner thus pointed 
gut by lord Bacon, who does not indeed ſay that he 
nad experienced it himſelf ; but it has been repeatedly tried 
lince his time, and found to anſwer very well: „ Upon a. 
hanging ground, where there is a quick fall of rain-water, 
lay a half trough of ſtones, of a good length, three or four 
feet deep in the ground, with one end upon the high ground, 
the other upon the low. Cover this trough with brakes, 
o a good thickneſs, caſt ſand upon the top of the brakes, 


and you will ſee, after ſome ſhowers are paſt, the lower 


2nd of the trough run like a ſpring of water,” This will 
continue for a long time after the rain is paſt, “ as if, 
lays that great philoſopher, the water did multiply itſelf up- 
on the air, by the help of the coldneſs and condenſation of 
che earth and the conſort of the firſt water.” A gentleman in 
France, whoſe manſion ſtood on a height far from any 
water, was adviſed to make a long ditch, about a fathom. 
deep, in the neighbouring higher grounds, and to fill it 
with ſand ; he did fo, and it continued to bring a plentiful 
ſupply of water, for all domeſtic purpoſes. 

M. de la Hire obſerves in the Memoirs of the Academy 


of Sciences for the year 1703, that rain-water which has 


been purified by paſſing through clean ſands, and is after- 
ward collected in ſubterranean reſervoirs, will keep a lon 

while without becoming putrid. He thinks this water the 
heſt that can be made uſe of, either for drinking, or for 
other economical purpoſes, becauſe it is not impregnated 
with any mineral, as ſpring waters ſometimes are. The 


only thing requiſite in the conſtruction of ſuch reſervoirs 


or ciſterns is, to have a place which will hold water, 
made of ſuch materials as will not communicate any bad 
quality to the water, which is to remain there a conſider - 
able time. The firſt water that falls from the roofs of 


g | houſes when it begins to rain, ſhould be thrown away; 


as having ſerved only to waſh the roof, which, in dry 
weather, is always covered with dung of birds, and other 
filth, He rejects ſnow-water for the ſame reaſon ; and 
likewiſe the water of rain brought by winds which paſs 
over places infected with ill ſmells, as large cities, ſinks, 
&c, He computes, that water enough for the uſe of an 
family runs off the roof of the houſe which is inhabited by 
that family. 

The outings on the farm ſhould be proportioned to 
the produce, eſpecially as to ſtore-rooms. The expence 
of building ſhould be ſuch, as that, in caſe of accidents, 
one, or at moſt, two years rent may repair them. The 
farm-houſe ſhould be ſomewhat elegant, to give pleaſure 
to its poſſeſſors, and, as Columella adds, to allure the 
wife to take delight in it. It ſhould be built on the moſt 
healthy ſpot of the farm, in a temperate air, ſuch as the 


— _ 


middle of a hill commonly enjoys, where it is neither 
ſtifling in the ſummer, nor expoſed to the rage of winds 
and ſtorms in the winter. It may be ſeated near a quick 
running river, if the banks are high, and the channel 
clear of mud : but if the river is large, care muſt be taken 
to ſituate it ſo that the winds may carry off the vapours in 
ſuminer, and the fogs in winter, which otherwiſe would 
prove hurtful to the healch of men and cattle. The front 
of the houſe ſhould be turned from ſuch a river. In a 
healthy fituation, a houſe ſhould front the ſouth eaſt, 
which is ſhaded during the hotteſt part of the day in ſum- 
mer, -and enjoys the morning ſun in winter. A houſe fac- 
ing weſterly will have the morning fogs longer retained, 
and will be too much heated by the afternoon ſun. In an 
unhealthy ſituation, the front thould be turned toward the 
north. 


In ſouthern climates, where the ſun is within a few ae- 


y [grees of being vertical in ſummer, and yet the country is 


ſubject to ſevere cold in the winter, as is the caſe of ſome 
of our North American colonies, a ſouth front is rather 
convenient : for in the heat of ſummer, the ſun, being 


high, paſſes over the roof from the eaſt fide to the welt, 


and 
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and ſhines but little, or not all, in at the front win- 


dows, and very weakly, becauſe obliquely, upon the front 
wall. But in the winter, being low, it ſhines full in at 
theſe windows, at a time when the cold renders its cheering 
preſence quite agreeable, | 
Places in this kingdom intended for defence, before the in- 
vention of cannon, were built either on riſing grounds dif- 
ficult of acceſs, or where they could eaſily be ſecured by 
moats filled with water. Villages and farm-houſes were 
moſt frequently built in vallies, that they might be ſhelter- 
ed from ſtormy winds ; or near brooks or rivers, for the 
conveniency of water. In general, every means have not 
been ufed to provide againſt the inconveniencies of theſe 
ſituations : though as Mr. Worlidye obſerves, (were we 
for the future but duly to obſerve the beſt ſituations of places, 
and the compleateſt methods of building, in ſuch houſes 
as may hereafter be raiſed, our England would in a few 

rs appear a kingdom beſet and adorned with curious and 
admirable habitations, poſſeſſed by noble and ingenious in- 
habitants.“ 

Houſes built on too lofty a ſituation are expoſed to the 
violence of the winter's ſtorms, and to the ſcorching drought 
of the ſummer : we too generally find them without 
the only ſhelter their ſituation admits of, which is wood. 
The reaſon of this ſeems to be, that the inhabitants, finding 
that trees do not thrive well when they are firſt plant- 
ed on dry heights, are at once diſcouraged. But where the 
plants are fenced from nipping winds while young, and pro- 
reed from cattle till they become ſtrong, ſuch ground 
would be found abundantly favourable to the growth of trees 
which delight in a dry ſoil. © Theſe, as Mr. Worlidge 
expreſſes it, would yield a cooling, refreſhing, ſweet, and 
healthy air and ſhade during the heat of ſummer, and very 
much break the cold winds and tempeſts from every quar- 
ter in winter. 


One might be apt to think from the unhealthfulneſs of 
low and fenny countries, that moats full of water about 
houſes ſhould be prejudicial to health : yet many facts 
ſhew the contrary. In Numb. 310, of the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, a particular inſtance is given of two pariſhes 
which were ſurrounded with a moraſs, and yet were very 
healthy. Many houſes ſurrounded with moats are drier 
than others in a ſeemingly better ſituation ; for books and 
furniture are often leſs apt to grow mouldy in the former, 
than in the latter. Hence it would ſeem probable, that 
the unhealthineſs of low marſhy countries muſt ariſe, ra- 
ther from the putrefaction of animals and vegetables in 
flow, moving, or ſtagnating waters, than from a too great 
moiſture of the air, — A by the quantity of water 
evaporated. Of this Dr. Pringle gives a remarkable in- 
ſtance in his judicious and uſeful Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes 
of the Army, when he ſays: „ Another cauſe of the 
moiſture and corruption of the air where the inundations 
made about the fortified towns ſince the commencement 
of the war ; which were particularly noxious upon let- 
ting the water off in the beginning of the ſummer, after 
the preliminary articles of the peace were ſigned. For 
theſe grounds, which were once entirely covered, 2g 
now half drained and marſhy, filled the air with moiſt 
putrid exhalations. The ſtates being made ſenſible of this, 
by the ſickneſs that raged at Breda, and the neighbouring vil- 
lages, gave orders to let in the water again, and keep it pen- 
ned up till winter.” 

All phyſical writers point out the great danger to which 
health is expoſed from a moiſt and warm air ; eſpecially if 
it be attended with a putrid vapour. Too much care can- 
not therefore be taken to guard againſt both. The too 
great moiſture may probably be prevented by collecting all 
the waſte water into deep ditches or ponds, We frequent- 
ly ſee that ponds which have no ſupply of water but from 
rain, retain water during a very dry ſummer, when, ac- 
cording to the uſual calculations of evaporations, the 
whole muſt have diſappeared in half the time; from 
whence it ſeems more than probable, that the quick eva- 
poration of water, in ſome caſes, muſt ariſe from a heat 


reaching to, or affecting the earth under the water; and 


that, if care be taken to make the ditches or ponds fo 
deep that the heat of the ſun ſhall not warm the earth at 
their bottom, the quantity evaporated will be but ſmall, 
and ſuch will not be prejudicial to the health of the 
neighbouring inhabitants, F neither animal nor vegetative 
bodies are ſuffered to rot in them. The way to prevent 
this is by keeping the water free from graſs, or other im- 
purities, which may give ſhelter to animals, whoſe rot- 
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ting, as well as that of the graſs, or of thoſe imputi- 
ties, communicates a putrid taint to the exhalations, It 
is in this caſe neceſlary, that the banks of ditches, or ponds, . 

be ſloped as little as the ſtrength or ſtiffneſs of the earth - 
will permit. F | | 

Though lofty and bleak ſituations are too often deſtitute 
of trees, villages built in vallies are as frequently too much 
crowded with them; which muſt be attended with the in- 
convenience of not having a free circulation of air, to car- 
ry oft the moiſture ariſing from the earth, and perſpiring 
from ſo many trees. The ancients would have built ſuch 
villages on riſing grounds, to avoid the too ſultry heat of 
the ſummer ; or they would have preſerved a free circula- 
tion of the atmoſphere, to prevent the bad effects of a ſtag- 
nating moiſt air, 

On the firſt fettlement of the Engliſh in North Ame- 
rica, they imitated our cuſtom of building in vallies, and 
near rivers ; but experience ſoon taught them, that ſuch 
places are more ſubje& to the ſuffocating ſultry heat of the 
ſummer, and, what they little expected, to a greater ſe- 
verity of froſt in the winter, than riſing grounds generally 
are. We have been informed by one of the — curious 
and intelligent obſervers of the laws of nature, of per- 
haps any man on that continent, that the cold there, iri 
their hardeſt froſts, is found to be ſo ſevere in the vallies, 
to a certain height, as ſometimes to kill every tender ve- 
getable, while thoſe on the higher grounds eſcape. This 
generally takes place to a — determined height, above 
which the Americans now build their houſes, If we be 
allowed to offer a conjecture concerning the cauſe of this, 
we ſhould ſay, that the effect of the cold ſeems to be li- 
mited to the height to which the great moiſture of the air 
ariſes at that ſeaſon. In the hard winter of 1739-40, the 
{ame happened in this kingdom, when the froſt was much 


leſs ſevere in its effect in the hilly countries, than in the low 


lands. 
Dr. Pringle, in his excellent treatiſe before-mentioned, 


; points out the diſadvantages of . many trees as 


there generally are in moſt parts of the Netherlands. The 
ſame practice may be as juſtly blamed in many of the flat 
moiſt countries in England; eſpecially where they border 
on marſhes. Their ſpeedy growth tempts the inhabitants 
to plant, at the ſide of their ditches, willows and other 
trees, which delight in a moiſt ſoil ; and theſe not only pre- 
vent a free circulation of air, but alſo perſpire a great 
deal of moiſture. Dr, Pringle confirms this by the follow= 
ing inſtances, 

« At Eyndhoven, two battalions of the guards were 
quartered in the town, and the third lay without, in the 
peaſants houſes, all within the compaſs of a mile ; yet 
what was remarkable, this without the town had always 
three times more ſick in the returns, than either of the 
other two, notwithſtanding one of them had been very 
ſickly the year before in Zealand, Now, the height of 
the ground being alike in all, the difference in point of 
health could be aſcribed to nothing, but to the greater 
moiſture of the cottages ; for in all other points, theſe 
corps were equal as in diet, duty, and exerciſe. A ſimi- 
lar caſe occurred in the cantonment of a regiment of foot, 
whereof one company being quartered in houſes that ſtood 
upon a heath, enjoyed a tolerable degree of health, while 
the reſt that dwelt in a wood were remarkably ſickly. As 
a further proof how prejudicial it is to have the air confin- 
ed by cloſe plantations in ſo moiſt a country, it was ob- 
ſervable, that the Dutch camp at Gilſen, bordering on our 
cantonment, but lying on an open heath, preſerved a good 
ſhare of health, while we were at the worſt, t was 
not a little curious to obſerve, how the agues declined pro- 
portionably with the withering and falling of the leaf. At 
this time le moiſture aſcends, and by the ſhedding of the 
leaves, villages come to be more __ and perflated, and of 
courſe more dry and healthful. hile the troops were 
very ſickly in Zealand, commodore Mitchel's ſquadron, 
which lay at this time at anchor in the channel, between 
South Beverland and the iſland of Walcheren, in both which 
places the diſtempers raged, was neither afflicted with fever 
or flux, and amidſt all that ſickneſs enjoyed perfect health: 
a proof that the moiſt and putrid air of the marſhes was 
diſſipated, or corrected, before it could reach them; and 
that a ſituation open to the winds is one of the beſt pre- 
ſervatives againſt the maladies of a neighbouring low and 
marſhy country,” 

The drieſt ſpot in a low, flat, or fenny country ſhould be 
choſen for a dwelling _ Even where there is gravel 

3 or 
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or ſand on the ſurface, care ſhould be taken that the ſprings 
do not rife high. Dr. Pringle points out the neceſſity of 
this caution, from what he obſerved in the lower parts of 
Brabant, “ which is a barren ſand, where ſo little water is 
feen, that, at firſt ſight, the country is deemed dry and 
heathful : but the appearance is deceitful; for water is 
every where to be found at two or three feet from the ſur- 
face: and in proportion to its diſtance from thence, the 
inhabitants are more or leſs free from diſeaſes.” 

Mr. Worlidge directs, that, in low, moiſt grounds, cel- 
lars ſhould be made under the houſe, with good ceilings, 
or rather arched walls ; for that this will conduce much to 
its dryneſs and healthfulneſs. The importance of render- 
ing houſes dry appears in many inſtances mentioned — 
Dr. Pringle: but we ſhall give only that in his twelf 

ge. © One quarter of Ghent, called St. Peter's-hill, 


N 


ſtands high above the reſt of the country; and in this, the 


barracks, having drains and free air, were _ dry; fo 
that the men who lay there enjoyed perfect health. But 
the reſt who were quartered in the low part of the town, 
where their barracks were moſtly the ground-floors of 
ve houſes without drains, and of courſe very damp, were 

| ſickly.” | 

The ed-chiindirs, in ſuch ſituation, more eſpecially, 
ſhould be in the drieſt and moſt elevated part of the how 
and where the morning ſun may contribute moſt to keep 
them dry. If they are fo ſituated, that the ſun does not 
warm and dry them, they ſhould be frequently aired with 
fires ; the oftener in proportion to the greater dampneſs 
of the place: for this has been found to contribute greatly 
to the health of the inhabitants. ' We are informed by 


a gentleman who has experienced it in many inſtances, 


that, by this ſole precaution, he has preſerved ſeveral fa- 
milies from the ague, when that diſtemper was very epi- 
demic in the neighbourhood, How much the dryneſs of 


bed-chambers contributes to health is confirmed by what | farm 


Dr. Pringle obſerves to have happened at Bruges, where 

the ſoldiers that lay in the upper ſtories kept their health 

remarkably better than thoſe who were below on the 
ound floors. 

As brick walls render houſes drier than thoſe of ſtone, 
and of a more equal warmth than plaiſtering, Mr. Wor- 
lidge directs, that, (where bricks can be had, the walls 
ſhould be built with them, as may be done with little coft, 
if you raiſe firm and ſtrong columns at the corners of the 
houſe, and where it is neceſſary to ſupport the main 
beams. You may build theſe ſquare, and between them 
raiſe the walls with the ſame materials, and work them 
up together with the corners and columns, leaving one 
half of the extraordi breadth of the column without, 
and the other within ihe walls, whereby you will fave 
much charge in materials and workmanſhip, and yet your 
houſe will be firm and ſtrong.” 

We are too little attentive to the fituation of houſes 
with regard to rivers ; though a judicious choice in this 
muſt be of great conſequence to the health of the inha- 
bitants. A quick flowing ſtream, with clean channel 
and dry banks, will rather add to the beauty and healthi- 
neſs of a country; but oozy banks, over-run with reeds 
or other ſtrong coarſe graſs, ſhould be carefully avoided, 
as being a ſhelter to all manner of putrid filth, whence 
unſalutary vapours muſt ariſe. It is a general opinion, 
that it is ſafer to dwell on the north than on the ſouth- 
ſide of a river; but experience ſeems to prove the con- 
trary, eſpecially in warm climates. Marſhes, which are 
ſometimes overflowed with ſalt water, are found to be 
more unwholſome than freſh water marſhes. Their neigh- 
bourhood ſhould, therefore, be carefully avoided. | 

The Romans were univerſally agreed, that it was much 
better to occupy a ſmall farm than a large one; and laid 
it down as a rule, that the farmer ought to be ſtronger 
than the farm; becauſe in the reals which will ariſe 


between them, if the farm be too ſtrong for the farmer, 


he muſt be ruined ; that is, if the extent of the farm 
be ſuch that he cannot beſtow a due culture on every part 
of it, he muſt be a loſer: for, as Columella remarks, 
« it is certain, that a large tract of land, not rightly cul- 
tivated, will yield Teſs than a ſmall ſpace well cultivated.” 
A judicious correſpondent of the editors of the Mu- 
ſeum Ruſticum rightly obſerves, that the ſtocking of a 
farm is a point of great importance, and requires as 
much judgment and foreſight as. any other point in huſ- 
bandry. 9 
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| © The bad ſucceſs of great numbers, continues he, is 
owing to their not having a ſufficient ſum of money ts 
— 2 with, which inevitably involves them in difficulti 
and reduces their profit on every article of their produce 
Their farm is underſtocked ; they ſell at a conſtant dif. 
advantage; their fields are not half cultivated; and in 2 
ſhort ſeries of years, unleſs ſome Jucky hit ſets them up, 
they grow poor, in ſpite of all poſſible induſtry, judgment 
and application. 20 

hy Teen a low and eaſy rent will ſeldom remedy the want 
of money at ſetting out. ö 

© 'The want o er in proportioning the quan- 
tity of each particular Kind of flock to the quantity and 
45 of the lands of a farm, is alſo attended with great 
oſs. | 

« For inſtance if a farm requires four horſes, or two 
ploughs, and the farmer keeps only three, or a plough and 
a harrow, his fields cannot be ſufficiently cultivated, even 
according to the ideas of culture common among farmers ; 
and of courſe in a few years his lands muſt be in very bad 
order, to bis great annual loſs. | 

« On the contrary, to overſtock himſelf with horſes, is 
to keep what will inevitably eat him out of a houſe * 
home: expences attending them are very great, and if they 
are not kept conſtantly at work, their owner muſt neceſſa- 
rily loſe by them, But it will not be amiſs to explain my- 
ſelf more particularly on this head. 

« I am ſpeaking at preſent of the practice of farmers, 
ſome of whom overſtock themſelves with horſes, without 
giving their lands extraordinary ſtirrings on that account, 

f a farm, which commonly requires three horſes, has 
four kept, and is conſequently ploughed and harrowed 
proportionably more, the farmer will be no loſer by his 
fourth horſe; but the caſe is very different when he is 
kept without being worked to the beſt advantage of the 


« Tt is not to be at once perceived how much is loſt b 
not having the number of horſes proportioned to the land; 
nor can this always be done. 

« A farmer may find it neceſſary to keep four horſes, 
and when he has got them, it is a chance but he could 
perfectly well manage ſeveral fields more with them; 
and when a man has an opportunity of hiring additional 
helds, then ſhould his judgment come into play, to take 
no more than his old ſtock will manage to advantage, 
unleſs he has a ſum of money ready to make an addition to 
ik, 

« The ſame ill conſequences attend either over or un- 
derſtocking a farm with all other cattle: and it would be 
the farmer's advantage was he always to remember, that 
three beaſts, of any kind, well fed, pay better than four 
without their bellies full, On the contrary, not to keep 
the ſtock neceſſary, is to ſubmit to a conſtant loſs. Both 
theſe ſorts of conduct are frequently followed, to the great 
unprofitableneſs of farming. 

« The proportion of tho paſture and arable lands of 2 
farm is of great conſequence towards the occupier's ziake 
ing a profit of his buſineſs, 

« The unprofitable practice of ploughing up paſtures, 
and not laying them down again, which is ſo univerſal in 
this country ns farmers, whenever their landlords 
will allow it, tends perpetually to impoveriſh them. 
They are all, to a man, mad after ploughed lands, and 
2 d willingly break up every acre of graſs in their 
arms. 

« So general an opinion among them would make one 
think the practice really profitable; but the contrary ap- 
pears beyond all contradiction to be the truth; I mean, 
according to the culture at preſent purſued in this country. 

« Two thirds of the land of a farm in a rich country 
ſhould be graſs; and a little one had better all be ſo. 
The vaſt expences of the plough, without doubt, keep 
many farmers poor, who, if their farms were graſs, would 
not run half the hazard, and enjoy a much better income. 

« Particular points of bad management, for want of ſenſe 
or knowledge, through ſlovenlineſs, idleneß, or other ob- 
ſtructions, to any profitable huſbandry, are not what I 
mean to ſpeak of here, ſince they are ſo very various, and 
ſo totally ruinous, that no reaſoning can be concluſive, un- 
leſs all ſuch exceptions are made. 

„The improper quantity of land in a farm is often 
againſt the farmer's profit. | 

Very large tracks, of two or three thouſand acres, 

| which 


- 
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which are common in Norfolk, are too extenſive for one 
farm. It is impoſſible for one man to cultivate ſuch a 
quantity of land well: much of it muſt be neglected, and 
but littſe perfectly managed. | 

« Great profit, indeed ariſes from moſt of theſe farms ; 
but they take a very large ſum of money to ſtock and ma- 
nage them properly. 

« Very ſmall ones, unleſs the farmer does the whole bu- 
ſineſs himſelf, are equally liable to objection. The me- 
dium, which is ever in proportion, the moſt profitable, is 
that quantity of land which will admit of being ſtocked and 
farmed without the want either of any addition or di- 
minution. What TI mean is this: 

“Let us ſuppoſe a farm to conſiſt of ſeventy acres of 
land, twenty of them graſs, and the. reſt arable, in a rich 
country, the land from ten to ſixteen and ſeventeen ſhil- 
lings per acre ; the occupier muſt keep one ſervant, and if 
he does not work hard himſelf, one labourer all the year, 
beſides ſome additional help at buſy times. 

« I know there are many ſlovenly men, who cultivate 
if their management deſerves that name) ſuch farms with 
wer hands than I have mentioned; but their conduct 

can be no rule to good farmers. Four horſes are alſo 
neceſſary for ſuch a farm, 

« Now, for the ſame ſtanding expences of ſervants wages, 
horſes, &c. the ſame number of ploughs, harrows, tumbrils, 

ons, &c. &c. one hundred acres, or better, might be 
farmed with the ſame proportional profit: in this caſe, 
therefore, the tenant of ſeventy acres loſes conſiderably for 
want of thirty or forty more. Indeed, we ſeldom meet 
with a farm nicely proportioned to the ſtock on it. 

« There are many very evident reaſons why farming 
ſhould prove unprofitable to gentlemen who undertake to 
cultivate a part of their eſtates, whether for their amuſe- 
ment or convenience, or, generally ſpeaking, even for profit. 

« A very fine Norfolk farm, of a large extent of coun- 
try, the rent exceeding low, and a gentleman willing to 
be at the expence of marling, in ſuch a caſe, there is no 
fear of a conſiderable profit, even without perpetual at- 
tention : but in common farms, in rich countries, no profit 
can ariſe to any gentleman that does not give the buſineſs 
conſtant attention, and deſcend to minutiæ ; which may be 
too difagreeable for him to ſubmit to. 

« What I mean by profit, is not making the rent which 
he might receive from the tenant without trouble, and 
without hazard; but that additional ſum which is the far- 
mer's profit after his rent and all expences are paid. This 
is ſcarcely ever made by gentlemen, who farm either for 
convenience or amuſement z and, excepting graſs grounds, 
I am purſuaded they loſe conſiderably by keeping land 
in their hands. The plea of growing enough for family 
uſe of wheat, oats, &c. is a miſtaken one ; they had better 
4 buy every article, than have any thing to do with the 

ugh. 


Pe When I am told that farming anſwers to gentlemen, 
who I know do not give the farmer's attention to the bu- 
ſineſs, I never believe it, or, at leaſt, am purſuaded that 
no regular accounts are kept. It will not be difficult ro 
produce ſome good reaſons for this incredulity, 

« Tt ſhould be remembered, that the farms which gen- 
tlemen keep in their own hands are ſeldom above ffey, 
ſixty, ſeventy, or an hundred a year, and not often ſo much. 
It is no eaſy matter for a farmer, with induſtry, ſobriety, 
and application, to make above a rent profit in ſuch a farm; 
and I believe but ſeldom ſo much. This is, with every ad- 
vantage of underſtanding his buſineſs, applying cloſe to it, 
and doing ſome work (if his farm is ſmall, a great deal) 
himſelf : 3 unlikely is it therefore that a gentleman, 
who may probably want theſe advantages, ſhould make 
near that profit, or, indeed, any at all! 

« In the firſt place, a principal part of his buſineſs, his 
buying and ſelling, is tranſacted by his bailiff, or head ſer- 
vant, who muſt be paid for his trouble. He may be lucky 
enough to meet with an honeſt one; but I would never 
adviſe any one to let the profit of his farming depend on 
the honeſty of other people. Suſpicion, to the open ge- 
nerous mind, is irkſome and grating : but the farmer ſhould 
ſet out with the maxim of Deſcartes—to doubt of his very 
—— and ſuppoſe every man a knave till he finds him 

oneſt. | 

« But there are many inconveniencies, beſides theſe, in 
truſting to bailifts, 

« Ihe 
norant of farming; and he is then, of courſe, in danger 


entleman we muſt certainly ſuppoſe to be ig- 
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of having an ignorant ſervant, without the ability of de- 
tecting him. However, the ſingle expence of a bailiff, 
or a head ſervant, which are much the fame, is too great 
to be kept conſtantly for a ſmall farm ; and in their ab- 
ſence the gentleman muſt depend on himſelf. 

“This is palpably no dependence at all; for can it be 
expected that he will forego his diverſions, his excurſions 
of pleaſure, the company of his friends, the joys of ſocie- 
2 to attend to his farm? I could almoſt as ſoon believe, 
that his wife would renounce an opera or a ball for the 
pleaſure of dancing attendance on her butter and cheeſe in 
the dairy, The rural joys of romance are pretty much 
out of date now; and, alas | there is a great difference be- 
tween the employment of a farmer's wife in England, and 
keeping ſheep in the plains of Arcadia, 

« But to return : 

There are, even in a ſmall farm, a thouſand objects 
which require conſtant attendance. 

Cattle of no kind will thrive but in the maſter's eye: 
every variation of the ſeaſon to be remarked; the lucky 
moment for ploughing, harrowing, ſowing, reaping, &e. 
to be caught, and uſed with diligence and foreſight ; fences 
are for ever to be attended to; and, in ſhort, a million of 
other things, which require conſtant thought and endleſs 
application. 

« That ſingle article, the employment of labourers, will 
alone run away with the profit of the whole farm. 

« But ſurely it appears plainly, from what I have ſaid, 
that the unprofitableneſs of farming is ſcarcely ever ow- 
ing to the art itſelf, but to the miſtakes of thoſe who prac- 
uſe it. 

As I have been ſo particular in diſtinguiſhing ſeveral 
points by which the followers of it loſe, I ſhall now treſ- 
paſs a little longer on your patience, and give my ſenti- 
ments on the cuſtom of gentlemen's farming, in other re- 
ſpects than that of profit, to thoſe who are not ſolicitous 
about it, and in relation to it, to thoſe whoſe fortunes will 
not allow an indifference to ſuch a point. 

« It is ſcarcely poſſible for a gentleman to live in the 
country without finding many inconveniences in not keep- 
ing ateam of farming horſes, with waggons, carts, &c. 
and other implements uſed in the buſineſs of huſbandry, 
While profit is not conſidered, there will flow a multi- 
tude of agreeable circumſtances from farming, which will 
have ſome relation to almoſt every particular of a country 
life. | 
In reſpect of entertainment, what more rational, or 
more amuſing, than country buſineſs, without the anxiet 
of caring for profit ! The public good calls Joudly to all 
gentlemen to keep ſome land in their hands, that experi- 
ments may be made, and modes of agriculture purſued, 
different from the practice of the neighbourhood, for the 
farmers, at leaſt, to ſee that their own cuſtoms are not the 
only good ones, and that there are improvements to be made 
even on their practice, 

« All the improvements and new inventions in agri- 
culture come from gentlemen ; ſcarcely one, that I ever 
heard of, is known to have been diſcovered by farmers, 

« I do not wonder at this; for I think it is natural 
enough ; but the ſame time, it is a ſtrong reaſon for gen- 
tlemen's farming, whether they make profit by it or not. 
The extenſive uſe of manures, and introducing a garden 
culture into the field-huſbandry, were the effects, among a 
hundred other initances, of gentlemen's farming. 

« But if the public 2 was not to be conſidered, yet 
the mere amuſement of farming to a gentleman of for- 
tune, who has the leaſt taſte for country buſineſs, muſt plead 
warmly for its practice. Such farmers ſoon make a garden 
of their eſtates, at the ſame time that they improve the 
value of them. 

« What can be more omg than experimental agricul- 
ture? trying the cultivation of the new-diſcovered veget- 
ables, and all the modes of raiſing the old ones; bringing 
the earth to the fineſt pitch of fertility, and growing plants 
infinitely more vigorous and beautiful than any in the 
common tillage z uſing the variety of new machines per- 
petually invented, and obſerving their effects; and, in a 
ſmall extent of ground, ſee the growth of an infinite varie- 
ty of vegetables, unknown in the common' practice ; per- 
petually enjoying the neatneſs of huſbandry, that np 
munditiis of farming, which | de the moſt beautiful co- 
louring to every object around, and pleaſes the refined ima- 
gination with the enchanting proſpect of all the elegance 
of nature. 


« Thoſe 
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tice any thing of farming, find it neceſſary not to be indif- 
ferent to profit, have many points to conſider. 

« Such a one ſhould remember, that though a farm 
will afford amuſement, it will not yield profit without ap- 
plication. A conſtant attention to every article is highly 
neceſſary. He ſhould keep the exacteſt accounts, and 
make memorandums of what knowledge he can pick up. 
For a few years he muſt employ a bailiff; and he. will 
find that every day and hour will increaſe his own know- 
ledge, if he is attentive to buſineſs.” Mu ſeum Ruſticum, 
vol. IV. p. 264. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agriculture, remarks, 
that public paths are nuiſances of arable land. Fields of 
various ſoils are very inconvenient. Small ſtragling fields 
are extremely diſadvantageous on a plow farm. Incontinuity 
of arable land, robs the farmer of both pleaſure and profit. 
It is inconvenient to have more than one farm yard. 
incontiguous arable land be foul and poor, it is barely worth 
the labour of cultivation. An adjacent common is highly 
advantageous, Wet land is the bane of farming. It is 
very unprofitable to hold farms under different landlords, 
There are many advantages of a ring fence farm. There 
are great advantages as well as diſadvantages, in farms of 
various as well as in thoſe of uniform ſoils. A dry loam, 
culturable by whip-reins, is a moſt deſirable farm. A 
compoſt-farm requires more team-labour than a folding- 
farm. He concludes his remarks with, „do not add farm 
to farm,“ he then adds, © dung-yards ought to receive no 
extraneous water ; barn-room is particularly uſeful in a 
ſhowery harveſt ; a diſtin chaff-houſe relieves the barn- 


: Aoors ; and granaries ſhould always be ſituated under the 
e 


farmer's Nog 
We ſhall conclude this article with the following 


« Prices of Implements of Huſbandry, Corn, and Farming- 
Work, in the North Part of Hertfordſhire, about Hitchin, 
Boldock, and Stevenage. 


A waggon complete, from 16 to 201, 
A cart complete, from 8 to 101. 


A two-wheeled plough complete, with draught-chain, 


| and ſplinter-bars, or wipple-trees, 3 1. 


A wheat two wheeled ſowing-plough, as the ſame wheels 
ſerve for both, 1 J. 18. 6 d. | | 

A foot, ſwing, or dray-plough complete, 1 l. 

A roller complete, 15s. 

A five-barred harrow ditto, 17 s. 

A four-barred harrow ditto, 15 s. 

A three-barred harrow ditto, 12 8. 

Firſt ploughing per acre, 6 s. 

Second ploughing per acre, 5 8. 

Harrowing per acre, 6 d. 

Rolling per acre, 4 d. 

Hoeing turnips per acre, 4 to 58. 

Hockling, or cutting up and raking haulm, 28 6d. per 
acre. 
A harveſt-man has per month from 33 to 40 s. and his 


diet. 


A ploughman, for a day's work, 8 d. 

A labourer, 1 8. per day, and ſmall beer. 

Price of threſhing per quarter, wheat 28. barley 1 8. oats 
9 d. peaſe 1 8. 4 d. 

Price of horſes, from 5 to 151. 

Price of cows, from 3 ta 8 1. 

Price of ſheep, from 10 to 20 s. 

Hogs, from 5 to 40s. 

Wheat per load, 30 to 35s. Five buſhels make a load, 
and eight loads, or forty bu a waggon-load, 

Barley, 24s. per quarter, | 

Oats, 16s. per quarter, 

Peaſe, 17 8. per load. 

Thetches, or vetches, 25 8. per load. 

Malt, 4 s. 6 d. per buſhel. 

Note. Our buſhel is 8 meaſure. 

Turnip-ſeed, 3 d. per pound. 

Red clover-ſced, 4 d. per pound. 

Trefoil- ſeed, 2 d. per pound. 

Cinquefoil ſeed, 4 8. per buſhel. 

Wheat-ſtraw, 10 s. per load. 

Parley and oat-ſtraw, 6s per load. 

Cinquefoil-hay, per hundred, 2 8. 6d. 

Clover-hay, per hundred, 2 8. 6 d. 


3 per ſquare, yelming and ſerving included, 
28. 0d. | 
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u Thoſe gentlemen of ſmall fortunes, who if they prac- | A carpenter per day, rs. 8d. 


A bricklayer ditto, 1 s. 10d. 

Brick at the kiln, 17 8. per thouſand. 

Plain tiles, 17 s: per thouſand. 

Pan-tiles, tos. per hundred. 

Lime, 6 d. per buſhel, 

Tiling-lath, 2 s. 10 d. per bunch. 

Plaiſtering-lath, 1 8. 5 d. per bunch. 

Hurdles per dozen, 8s. 

Faggots, from 6 to 168. per hundred. 

Niang, plaſhing, and laying live-hedges, and ditching, 
4 d. per pole of ſixteen feet and a half.” Muſeum Rufti- 
cum, vol. IV. p. 55 

FARM-YARD, the place adjoining to the farm-houſe, 
; whete cattle are foddered, and ſeveral other neceſſary works, 
| belonging to the farm, are performed. 
F ARTHING=DALE, or farding-dale, the fourth part 


If | of an acre of land, now generally called a rood. 


FATHOM, a long-meaſure containing ſix feet. 

FATTENING CATTLE en grains. Mr. Matſhall, 
in his Rural Economy of the Midland Counties, fa 
e that at Burton, ſeveral hundred head of cattle, moſſiy 
cows, are annually fatted with hay and gtains, the produce 
of the brewery of Burton ale; which being brewed of 
ſingular ſtrength, and, in the ordinary practice, little ſmall- 
beer being made after it, the rn are of a very ſuperiot 
quality. They are moſtly uſed freſh from the vats; ſome- 
times warm, but never hot. When a redundancy hap- 
pens, the n laid up in caſks and bins cover- 
ed up with mould. ith theſe ſtale grains, malt-duſt is 
generally mixed. The uſual quantity of freſh grains, a buſhel 
a day; with about half a hundred weight of hay a week. 
From five to fix months is reckoned a moderate time for 
lean cows to get good meat with this keep.” Mr. Mar- 
ſhall alſo recommends turnips for fatting cattle. 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vel. III. on 
the ſubject of fatting cattle, obſerves, that, ® to take hogs 
half fat, from corn, and put them to potatoes, without 
checking their progreſs in the leaſt, is quite a new dif- 
covery of Mr. Le Blanc's, and proves the value of it tov 
| clearly to admit a doubt. Does not this remarkable fact 
bring the recollection of another ſimilar one, that of bul- 
locks put lean to turnips doing very badly, but going on 
rapidly when put half fat to them? thus connected, theſe 
facts ſeem to ſuggeſt a general rule applicable to all ani- 
mals, and totally contrary to all common ideas, which 
have hitherto directed to improve the food of a fatting ani- 
mal as he advances ; to give him the worſt firſt, then bet- 
ter, and the beſt at laſt, The contrary it ſhould ſeem, 
ought to be the mode : firſt to get the hog or. bullock half 
fat as faſt as you can with the beſt food you can give him, 
and then he will go on and thrive upon any food. Let me 
obſerve, that I have often remarked in my own farm yard, 
that beaſts put from graſs to ſtraw (and ſometimes bad 
ſtraw) which have been in very good order, have thriven 
and kept to their looks infinitely better than others that 
came in quite lean and poor; but according to common 
notions, the former ſhould fall away upon the 2 
which is contrary to fact. But let us carry the idea ſtill 
further, and ſee if theſe facts thus connected do not ſeem to 
unite with another ſeemingly very different one. It is Mr. 
Bake well's ſyſtem (and f believe a very juſt one) that a 
well made animal, which ſhews in his form a diſpoſition 
to fatten, will thrive better upon the pooreſt food, though 
changed to ſuch food from better, than an ill made poos 
a mal that never knew any better.“ 

FEABES, or feaberries, gooſeberries. 

FEBRIFUGE, having the power of curing fevers. 
See FEVERS. 

FEBRUARY, the ſecond month of the year. 

This is a principal ſeed month for ſuch as they com- 
monly call lenten grain, and is uſually ſubje& to much rain 
or ſnow, which is not unſeaſonable. 

Now ſow all ſorts of grey peaſe, fitches, beans, and black 
oats: in dry weather carry out dung, and ſpread it before 
the plough, and alſo on paſture ground: this being the 
principal month for that purpoſe. . 

This is a very proper time for planting trees and quick- 
ſets, and alſo to plaſh them; to ſet willows, plants, or 


| 


pitchers, and alſo poplars, oſiers, and other aquatics ; and 


to lop trees, or cut coppices. 

Sow muſtard-ſced, and hemp-ſeed, if the ſpring prove 
mild : feed your ſwans, and make their neſts where the 
floods cannot reach them. 
| Soil ſuch meadows as you cannot overflow, or water $ 

cate 
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catch moles, and take great care of ewes and lambs where| 


they are forward. Afortimer's Huſbandry, vol. II. p. 413. 

F EED, the quantity of oats, &c. given to a horle or 
other animal, N. 

FEEDING V cattle. See the article CATTLE. 

FEET, the baſes or ſupports of an animal. 

The knowledge of the feet is of the utmoſt importance 
in purchaſing a horſe. Nor is it enough that the creature 
have a well-proportioned foot ; for if it chance to be thin 
or weak, the buyer will be diſappointed in his expectations; 
as ſuch a foot is liable to be ſpoiled in ſhoeing, by travel- 
ling on hard ſtony ground, by too much drought in hot ſea- 
ſons, or by too much moiſture in winter. A thin foot is 
that where the cruſt or horn is thin. This may be very ea- 
fily ſeen when the ſhoe is taken off, becauſe the verge all 
round the fole will appear thin; and where it is ſo, a horſe 
will wince with the leaf touch of the pincers. The heel 
and frog are alſo apt to be ſoft and tender to the touch, and 
by reaſon of the weakneſs natural to ſuch a kind of ſoot, 
it often turns awry, and one point of the heel ſtands higher 
than the other. 

FELL, the ſkin or hide of a beaſt. 

FELLING, the act of cutting or hewing down. 

When any tree is intended to be cut down for timber, 
the firſt thing to be taken care of is a ſkilful diſbranching, 
or lopping off, ſuch limbs, as may endanger it in its fall, 
many trees being frequently ſpoiled for want of a previous 
care of this kind; and therefore in very large arins, chop 
a nick under them cloſe to the bole, and then meeting it 
with downright ſtrokes, it will be ſevered without ſplitting. 
Take care alſo to cut the tree as near the ground as poſ- 
ſible, unleſs you deſign to grub them up, .the doing of 
which will be of advantage both to the timber and to the 
wood; for timber is never fo much valued, if it be known 
to grow out of old ſtocks. 

M. de Buffon has very juſtly obſerved, that the trees in- 
tended to be felled for ſervice, thould firſt be ſtripped round 
of their bark, and then ſuffered to ſtand and die upon the 
ſpot before they are cut. For by this means the ſappy 
part, or blea of the tree, becomes as hard and firm as the 
heart, and the real ſtrength and denfity of the wood has 
been proved, by many experiments, to be gready increaſed 
by it. 

'F EN, a general name for. boggy, mooriſh, or marſhy 
land, generally overflowed with water. See the articles 
Bos, Draining, Marsn, and Mook. 

FEN, is alſo the name of a very pernicious diſtemper 
to which hops ate ſubject. It conſiſts of a quick growing 
mould, or moſs, which ſpreads itſelf with great rapidity, 
and occaſions dreadful ravages in the hop grounds. See 
the article Hops. 

FENCE, a hedge, wall, ditch, bank, or other incloſure, 
made round fields, woods, gardens, &c. 

No foreſt trees ſhould be admitted into the hedges that 
divide fields, as their ſhade, and wide extending roots, are 
found very injurious to corn, graſs, and even to the hedge 
itſelf, But in countries where, inſtead of hedges, the 
fences are chiefly made of rough flakes of ſtone, piled 
dry every one upon another, or a little earth thrown in be- 
tween them, to fill up the chaſms, a plantation of trees 
within theſe walls will hide their deformity, and give a 
warmth which cannot be expected from ſuch walls. 

The moſt uſual way of incloſing land is with a ditch 
and a bank ſct with hawthorn, crabs, black thorn, holly, 
or white thorn, commonly called quick, Mr. Miller's 
inſtructions in this reſpect are very full, and contain among 
others, the following directions: 

It will be proper before planting, to conſider the na- 
ture of the ſoil, and what forts of plants will thrive beſt 
in it; and alſo what the foil is from whence the plants 
are to be taken: for if the ground they are taken from 
be better than that into which they are to be put, it will be 
more difficult to make them grow. "Thoſe which have 
been raiſed on the ſpot near the place where they are in- 
tended to be ſet, will always do beſt, if they are to be 
tranſplanted; and the next to them will be ſuch as are 
taken from a nurſery. 

« I would recommend the white thorn, the black thorn, 
and the crab, for outward fences to good ground: but 1 
do not approve of intermixing them. 

The white thorn is the beſt quick to plant, becauſe 
it is the molt eaſily procured, is very hardy and durable, 
and may be rendered the cloſeſt of any fence, by proper 


fa from ſeeds. 


| or five inches of the ground, 
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clipping. It, therefore, is preferred to all others for out- 
ward ag or for the diviſion of fields, where they are 
expoſed to cattle, &c. It may be raiſed either from ſets 
The former is the moſt common way of 
propagating it: for the latter, which may very properly 
be ſown where the hedge is intended to ſtand, do not rife 
till the ſecond ſpring. The white thorn will thrive on al- 
wor any well looſened foil, except the drieſt gravel or 
and, 

“The black thorn and crab make very good fences, and 
are to be raiſed in the ſame manner as the white thorn : 
but if the kernels of apples or crabs be ſown, it is beſt to 
ſow the pomace with them ; for .they will then come up 
the ſooner, that is to ſay, the firſt year, 

» © The black thorn is not accounted ſo good for fences 

as the white thorn, becauſe it is apt to run more into 
the ground, and is leſs certain as to the growing: but, on 
the other hand, its buſhes are much better, and more laſt- 
ing, than thoſe of the white thorn, or indeed any other 
ſhrub, for dead hedges, or to mend gaps : nor are they 
ſubject to be cropt by cattle, as the others are. The 
richer the mould is, the better the black thorn will proſ- 
per: but it will grow on the ſame ſort of ſoil as the white 
thorn. 

The holly makes an excellent ſence, and is preferable 
to all the reſt; but it is difficult to be made to grow at 
firſt, and is a flow grower. However, when it does grow, 
it makes amends by its height, ſtrength, and thickneſs. 
It delights moſt in ſtrong ground: but will grow upon 
the drieſt gravel, even among rocks and ſtones. It is 
raiſed from ſets, or berries, like the haws of the white 
thorn, and lies till the ſecond fpring before they come up. 
Theſe two are beſt ſown in the place where they are 
intended to ſtand. They ſhould be well weeded, both be- 


fore 12 come up, and afterwards, till they are grown to 


ſuch a ſize as, of themſelves, to kill the weeds. 

„French furze will make good hedges upon dry ſandy 
banks, where few other plants will grow; but they mutt 
be kept very clean at the bottom, and never ſuffered to 
grow too high: nor ſhould they be clipped either in dry 
weather, late in autumn, or early in the ſpring ; becauſe 
the cutting of them at thoſe ſeaſons is apt to make them 
die in patches, which is irrecoverable ; as no new ſhoots 
will here ever proceed from the old wood. 

« Alder planted on a bank, the fide of which is waſhed 
by a river or ſtream, will make an extraordinary fence, and 
preſerve the bank from being undermined by the water; 
becauſe the alder is continually putting forth from the low- 
er roots, ſuckers, which are of great advantage where the 
current of the water waſhes away the earth. 

« Tf there is to be a ditch along the hedge, that ditch 
ſhould be at leaſt fix feet wide at top, three feet deep, 
and only one foot and a half over at the bottom, that each 
ſide may have a proper ſlope; for where its ſides are dug 
too perpendicular, they are very apt to fall in after a hard 
froſt, or heavy rain: and if the ditch is made narrower 
than here directed, it will ſoon be choaked up in autumn, 
by the falling leaves, and the growth of weeds ; nor will 
it be a ſufficient defence for the hedge againſt cattle. 

„When the bank at the fide of this ditch is to be plant- 
ed with quicks, the ſets ought, to be about as thick as a 
gooſe quill, and their tops ſhould be cut off within four 
They ſhould be freſh taken 
up, ſtraight, ſmooth, and well rooted, Part of the turf taken 
off the ſurface of the ground where the ditch is to be dug, 
ſhould be laid, with the graſſy ſide downward, on the fide 
of the ditch, where the bank is intended to be made, and 
ſome of the beſt mould ſhould be laid upon it, to bed the 
quick. The ſets of quick, prepared as before directed, 
are then to be laid upon that mould, a foot aſunder, with 
their cut ends ſo newhat ſloping upward, When this firſt 
row of quick is thus laid, it muſt be covered with mould; 
ſome of the remaining turf muſt then be laid upon that 
mould with the graſs hide downward, as before; and more 
mould muſt afterwards be laid upon this turf, When the 
bank has, by theſe means, been raiſed about a foot high, 
a ſecond row of ſets hould be laid in the ſpaces between 
the lower quick, and with their ends turned the oppoſite 
way, in order to thicken the bottom ef the hedge. Theſe are 
then to be covered ia the ſame manner as the former: the 
bank is to be topped with the bottom of the ditch; and a 
dry or dead hedge muſt be made on the other fide, to de- 
fend the young plantation from cattle, 
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« To make theſe dead hedges, ſtakes ſhould be driven 
into the looſe earth, ſo low as to reach the firm ground. 
"They ſhould be about two feet and a half afunder. Oak 
ſtakes are reckoned the beſt, and black thorn and fallow 
next. When they are fixed, ſmall buſhes ſhould be laid 
at the bottom, but not too thick; for that would make 
the buſhes rot. "The uppet part of the hedge ſhould be 
lid with long buſhes to bind the ſtakes in, by interweaving 
them: and, to render this hedge yet ſtronger, it may be 
eddered, as it is called, that is, the tops of the ſtakes may 
be bound in on each fide, with flender long poles or ſticks. 
When this eddering is finiſhed, the ſtakes ſhould be 
driven anew z becauſe the doing of that, together with 
the weaving of the hedge, will probably have looſened 
them. 

& The quick muſt be kept conſtantly weeded, and ſe- 
cured from being cropped by cattle, and in February it 
ſhould be cut to within an inch of the ground ; for this 
will make it ſhoot ſtrong, and greatly help its growth, 

« When a hedge of this kind is about eight or nine 
years old, it will be proper to plaſh it; the beſt time for 
which is in October or February. 

« After it has ſtood twenty or thirty years, and there 
is in it old ſtubs, as well as new ſhoots, thoſe ſtubs ſhould 
be cut ſloping off within two or three inches of the 
ground, except the beſt and longeſt of the middle ſize, 
which ſhould be left to lay down, and ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt, which ſhould be cut off at the height of five or 
ſix feet, according. to the intended height of the hedges. 
Theſe laſt may be left to ſerve inſtead of ſtakes, and freſh 
ſtakes ſhould be put wherever they are wanted. The 
hedge ſhould be thinned, fo as to leave on the ſtubs only 
ſuch ſhoots as are deſigned to be of uſe, that there may 
be room left to put a ſpade in between them, in order to 
give the earth as good a ſtirring as poflible. The ditch 
alſo ſhould be cleanſed, and its ſlopes carefully repaired ; 
and where the earth has been waſhed from the roots of 
the quick, or is hollow, it ſhould be faced anew with fo 
much of the firſt ſpit of earth as there is occaſion for : the 
ſecond ſpit of this earth ſhould be laid on the top of 
the bank; for if it be laid on the fide or face of the bank, 
it will ſlip again into the ditch when wet comes, and per- 
haps drag down a great deal of the bank. 

« Two extremes are to be avoided in the plaſhing of 
quicks: the firſt is, the Jaying the plaſhes down too low, 
and took thick; becauſe that makes the ſap run wholly 
into the ſhoots, and leaves the plaſhes without nouriſh- 
ment, which, with the thickneſs of the hedge, kills them. 
The ſecond is, not to lay them too high ; becauſe this draws 
all the ſap into the plaſhes, ſtints the ſhoots at the bottom, 
and renders the hedge ſo thin, that it will neither hinder 
cattle f om going through, nor from cropping of it. 

„When the Wet deſigned to be plaſhed is bent, give 
it a ſmall cut with a bill, half through, ſlanting a little 
downward ; then weave it about the ſtakes, and trim off 
the ſmall ſuperfluous branches that ſtraggle too far out on 
either {ide of the hedge. 

« If the ſtubs are very old, cut them quite down: ſe— 
cure the chaſms with a good dead hedge on each fide, till 
the young ſhoots are got up tall enough to plaſh ; and 
plant new ſets in the vacant ſpaces, 

« If the bank for a fence be without a ditch, and it is 
intended to make a hedge of quicks, the ſets, prepared as 
before, ſhould be planted in two rows, almoſt perpendi- 
cular, at the diſtance of a foot from each other, in the 
quincunx order; ſo that in effect there will be only ſix 
inches aſunder.” Miller's Gard. Dif. | 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agriculture, in Nor- 
folk, makes the following obſervation. © October 28th, 
1782. This morning I obſcrved ſome workmen fencing 
a rick-yard with furze-faggots alone : a ſpecies of fence 
I have not met with before, 

In a trench, about eighteen inches wide, and fix inches 
deep, they ſet the faggots, as cloſe as poſſible, upon their 
ends; ſpreading the bottoms, and covering the ſkirts 
with the looſe mould dug out of the trench ; alſo with 
that of a narrow trench, (a ſpade's width) dug for the pur- 
poſe, on each fide ; treading the mould firm to the roots 
of the faggots ; which being ſufficiently loaded, the trench- 
lets were ſhovelled, and the banks ſmoothed. 

« One of the labourers ſays, he has ſet a furze-fence in 
this manner acroſs Greſham-field (an expoſed ſituation) : 
which has ſtood one or two winters, 
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&« Furze-faggots, thus placed, are a fence againſt every 
kind of ſtock ; even hogs and hares; and, in a country 
over-ſtocked with the latter, might frequently be uſed, as 
a temporary fence, with great Manage.” 

When the plants of the thorn are themſelves ſtinted, of 
much decayed, as they generally are pretty ſoon. through 
the unmerciful wounds given them by unſkilful hedyers ; 
inſtead of plaſhing them, the farmer's beſt way will be to 
fig them up, and plant young ſets in their ſtead. The 
only inconvenience attending this renewal, is the expence 
of a dead hedge, which is not wanted in plaſbing: but I 
queſtion much, whether the healthineſs of the plants, when 
cut ſmooth, and in ſuch a manner as not to retain water, 
may not ſufficiently compenſate that charge. For the 
ſame reaſon, it ſeems to be moſt rational to cut the plaches 
upward ; becauſe the wound will then be covered from 
the wet, at leaſt in ſome degree, by the ſlip which remains 
prominent over it, 


Beſides the plants already mentioned for hedges, the 


ſweet- briar, or eglantine (dog=roſe), is thus recommend-4 


2 a correſpondent of tne ſociety of Improvers in the 
nowledge of Agriculture in Scotland, who had tried in 
vain, in that country, all the methods of fencing uſually 


| practiſed in Hampſhire and Eſſex. 


« Obſerving that no creature eat up or deſtroyed the 
ſweet - briar or eglantine (dog-roſe) I gathered the hips of 
this plant, and laid them in a tub al March : the ſeeds 
then rubbed out eaſily, and I fowed them in ground pre- 
pared for garden-peas. By this means I got my crop of 
peas without prejudice to my briars, which came up the 
next year ; and the year after, when they were about a 
foot high, I planted them in the following manner : 

« After marking out my ditch, I laid my plants about 
eighteen inches * upon the ſide-graſs, and covered 
their roots with the firſt turfs that were taken off the ſur- 
face of the intended ditch. The earth-ſide of theſe turts 
was placed next to thoſe roots, and upon the turfs was 
laid other earth, taken out of the ditch, which I then fi- 
niſhed. In four or five years, theſe plants made a fence 
which no ſheep, cattle, or horſes could paſs. If old briars 
are dug up, and divided, they make excellent plants. 
Where the fences are thin, they may be eaſily thickened, 
by laying down branches; for theſe will make ſhoots of 
ſix or ſeven feet in a year. They bear clipping very well. 

“In ſandy places, I ſeldom care to throw all the earth 
out of the Gch at once, but wait a year, till what I had 
thrown up is ſettled and ſwarded a little ; then I raiſe my 
bank to the intended height, In the mean time nothing 
hurts my briars; and in two or three years after they 
have been planted, nothing can paſs the fence. Sheep 
ſometimes attempt it; but they ſoon are ſo entangled, 
that they would lie there till they die, if they were not taken 
out.“ | 

In the hedges which divide the farmer's fields only, fruit- 
trees may be planted ; and theſe will yield profit, as wel 
as ornament ; or the fruit may be grafted upon a ſtock in 
the hedge, properly ſuited thereto. 

Theſe ſtocks ſhould be pruned up every year, till they 
are brought out of the reach of cattle, and then they may 
be grafted with the red-ſtreak, gennet-moil, or any other 
fruit. If they have proceeded from apple-kernels, they 
may remain ungrafted, and will yield very good cydecr- 


fruit: but then it will be longer before they bear. Alſo, 


if the leaf, ſhoot, and bud of a natural ſtock, promiſe 
more than common, a trial may be made, whether that 
ſtock will not perhaps produce a fine new fruit; and if 
it be not liked afterwards, it may then be grafted, 

Mr. Miller reckons, the plants raiſed — the kernels 
of the ſmall wild crab is much better for hedges, than thote 
which are raiſed from the kernels of any other fort of ap- 
ple; becauſe the former never ſhoot fo ſtrong as the 
latter, and therefore may be better kept within the pro- 
per bounds of a hedge ; and as they generally have mote 
thorns upon them, they are better guarded againſt catti-. 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, /. VI. ob- 
ſerves, that © Mr, Bake well is very curious in his fences, 
and plants his quicks in a different manner from what is 
common in various parts of the kingdom. He plants one 
row at a foot from ſet to ſet, and, making his ditch, lays 
the earth which comes out of it to form a bank on the lidz 
oppoſite to the quick. In the common method, the bans 
is made on the quick ſide above it. Reaſons are not wanting 
to induce a preference ef this method. The plants 80% 

on 
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only in the ſurface earth, uncovered from the atmoſphere, 
which muſt neceſſarily be a great advantage; whereas, in 
the uſual way of planting that earth, which is always the 
beſt, is loaded by a thick covering, obliquely, of the earth 
out of the ditch, If the roots ſhoot in the beſt ſoil, they 
will be out of the reach of the influences of the air, the 
conſequence of which is, they cannot have ſo large a ſpace 
of that earth, as if ſet on the flat. The way to have a tree, 
or a quick, thrive in the beſt manner poſſible, is to ſet it 
on the ſurface, without any ditch or trench, that cuts off 
half irs paſture. But if a ditch is neceſſary, the next beſt 
way muſt of courſe be ſtill to keep it on the flat ſurface ; 
.and the worſt way, to cover up that ſurface, by loading it 
with the dead earth out of a trench. To ſay that there 
are good hedges in the common method is not a concluſive 
argument, unleſs both were tried in the ſame foil and ex- 
ure. 

« In ſome caſes, however, there is in this country, and 
Mr. Bakewell's farm is not free from it, a great waſte of 
land, in making new fences. The ditch and bank are 
made as I have deſcribed, and then there are added a double 
poſt and rail, one on the outſide of that bank, and the other 
on the outſide of the quick, which altogether take up an 
enormous ſpace of land.. 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, inſerts the 
following new method of fencing, by W. Erſkine eſq. 

« The importance of good fences is univerſally acknow- 
ledged by every lover of 2388 although there are va- 
rious opinions about the kinds of them, every one being 
naturally prejudiced in favour of thoſe he has been moſt ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee, or by the opinion of others whoſe judg- 
ment he relies on. An intelligent correſpondent, in the 
ſecond volume of the Bath papers on Agriculture, is ſo 
warm an advocate for quickſet hedges, as to make him 
totally condemn the dead walls which are to be ſeen on the! 
road between Bath and Cirenceſter, and in many othe! 
parts in England. I hope he will not take it amiſs, if I 
cannot abſolutely aſſent to his aſſertion, & that quickſet 
« hedges are more uſeful and profitable; that they are 
more ornamental cannot be denied, and they are generally 
allowed to afford more ſhelter, but the length of time, the 
conſtant attention, and continual expence of defending them 
until they bear even a reſemblance of a fence, induces, 
many people in thoſe places where the materials are * 
procured, to prefer the dry ſtone walls; for though the fir 
colt is conſiderable, yet as the farmer reaps the immediatc 
benefit of the fence (which is undoubtedly the moſt ſecure 
one), they are thought on the whole to be the leaſt expen- 
ſive ; beſides, the cattle in expoſed ſituations, and eſpecially 
in theſe northern parts, are ſo impatient of confinement at 
the commencement of the long, cold, wet nights, that no 
hedzes I have ever yet ſeen in any part of this iſland, are 
ſufficient to keep them in. Theſe inconveniences proba- 
bly ſuggeſted to the late fir George Suttie (eminent in 
Eaft Lothian, for his love and ſxill in agriculture) an idea of 
a fence, that at once joined the warmth and ornament of 
the hedge with the almoſt perpetual fence of the wall. 


« If I miſtake not, you have in ſome of your uſeful works, 
recommended hedges to be planted againſt the common 
dry ſtone walls: fir George Suttie has rather improved on 
this thought; he planted his hedges. after the common me- 


thod here, in the face of the ditch ; but inſtead of putting | 


a paling or poſt and rail on the top of the bank, he placed 
a wall of two feet and an half high; his local ſituation in- 
duced him to build with lime, and in places where that 
commodity is tolerably reaſonable, it is the beſt method, 
as the ſatisfaction they afford by NN no repairs, and 
the duration of them more than repays the expence; but 
where the price of lime is high, they may be built without 
any cement, and anſwer the purpoſe very well, if the work 
is properly executed. 


I have now experienced the benefit of theſe fences for 
ſome years, ſo that I can, with great confidence, venture to 
recommend them ; indeed their ſuperiority over all others 
is ſo manifeſt to every one who has ſeen them, that they 
are daily becomiig more and more common in this country. 
As it would afford me great pleaſure, if I could by any 
means extend the benefit of them to thoſe gentlemen, whoſe 
ſituation are peculiarly adapted for them, I have endea- 
voured to render the making of them eaſy by the incloſed 
ſketch and deſcription; which if you think ſufficient] 
plain and intelligible, | beg of you to favour this with a place 
in your valuable work, as that may perhaps induce ſome 
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gentlemah or other in Gloceſter hire, Oxfordſhite, Yorks 
ihire, &c. &c. to make trial of them ; and if they are ſuc⸗ 
ceſsful in getting them properly executed, I am fully per- 
ſuaded that every one who ſees them will acknowledge 
_— be the moſt agreeable and complete ferice ever con- 
trived. 

« When a new fence is propoſed to be made, the ſurface 
of the ground of the breadth of the ditch, and likewiſe for 
two feet more, ſhould be pared off, in order to prevent as 
much as ' poſſible the weeds and graſs from hurting the 
growth of the young thorns. See Plate VIII“, for à view of 


the fence. 


« 'The ditch ſhould be 5 feet broad, 2* deep, and 1 foot 
broad at the bottom; leave 1 foot for an edging or ſcarce- 
ment, then dig the earth one ſpit of a ſpade for about one 
foot, and put about three inches of good earth below the 
thorn, which ſhould be laid nearly horizontal, but the point 
rather inclining upwards, in order to let the rain drip to the 
roots, then add a foot of good earth above it; leave three 
or four inches of a ſcarcement before another thorn is 
planted ; it muſt not be directly over tne lower one, but 
about nine inches or a foot to one ſide of it ; then throw a 
foot of good earth on the thorn, and trample it well down, 
and level the top of the bank for about three feet and a 
half in order for the baſe of the wall toreſt on. The baſe 
of the wall ſhould be about nine or ten.inches (but muſt 
not excecd one foot) from the thorn. The wall to be 
about two feet thick at the bottom, and one foot at the top; 
the cope to be a ſingle ſtone laid flat, then covered with 
two ſods of turf, the graſs of the undermoſt to be next the 
wall, and the other ſod muſt have the graſs ſide uppermoſt 
the ſods ſhould be of ſome thickneſs in order to retain moiſ- 
ture, ſo that they may adhere together, and not be ealily 
diſplaced by the wind ; the height of the wall to be two feet 
and a half, excluſive of the ſods, which together ſhould be 
from four to {1x inches, by which means the wall would be 
near to three feet altogether: 

«I would willingly add the coſt of theſe fences ; but as the 
rate of wages, and the quantity of work performed fot 
them, diſter ſo widely in one place from another, that I can 
only offer ſome data to enable people in different places to 
form ſome conjectures about them. 

& have them done, every thing included (the walls built 
with lime) from 104. to 13d. per ell (which ell is equal to 
37 inches 2 parts) 1 to the eaſe and difficulty of 
working of the quarry, and the diſtance of it from the 
place where the fence is erected. The lime coſts about 64. 
per boll (the boll is equal to 4 buthels, 0872,66 parts). 
[ uſe from 15 to 16 bolls of lime to the rood of 36 ſquare 
ells, Scotch meaſure z there are upwards of 43 Scotch 
ells, or 44 Engliſh yards, in length in a rood of a wall 
two feet and a half high. 

« Sometimes where there are plenty of what is here called 

land ſtones, ſuch as flints, &c. on the ground that is to be 
incloſed, 1 uſe them; it then requires from 30 to 35 bolls 
of lime to the rood. 
The thorns are to be brought from any nurſery-man who 
commonly raiſes them from the ſeed, and ſells them from 
55. to 108. per thouſand, according to their age, reckon- 
ing fix ſcore to the hundred, 

« I generally have the ditches, as well as quarrying the 
ſtones, loading them, and building the wall done by the 
great, and commonly pay for making the ditch, laying the 
thorns, and preparing the top of the bank for x ho wall, 
from 7d. to 8d. for fix ells running meaſure; 

« The wages of day labourers here are from 8d. to 10d. 
per day, commonly 9d. The ſtones are quarried from 
85, to 125. per — according to the ſoftneſs or hardneſs 
of the quarry. . 

« The quarrier's wages are from 124. to 164. per day 
I give the maſons from 115. to 125. per rood, for build- 
in . 

% The wages of ſuch kind of maſons, are from 144. to 
164. per day.—About 50 carts (the weight that the cart 
carries from 7 to 9g cwt.) will build a rood. Carriage of 
ditto, about half a mile diſtance, about 85. 44. per rood, 
(2d. per cart). The hire of theſe carts are from 1s. 6d. 
to 25. per day; the man generally drives two carts, ſome- 
times a man and boy drive 5 carts; 

In the ſecond volume of your fix months Tour, you have 
given a letter from fir Digby Legard, wherein he acquaints 
you, that the dry ſtone walls of 45 feet high, in the Wolds 
of Yorkſhire, coſts about 65, for ſeven yards in length 
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and by your account, in the ſame volume, of Mr. Danby's, 


he gets his walls of fix feet high for 5s. 6d. 

« Sir George Suttie's fences are peculiarly adapted for 
theſe places, as the addition of the ditch and hedge cannot 
colt 34. per running yard, and the height of the wall being 
ſo much lowered, encloſes almoſt double the quantity of 

round, 

« Warmth is certainly as beneficial to hedges as trees, 
and the walls gives the ſhelter fo abſolutely neceſſary for 
rearing of young hedges, in very expoſed ſituations, 
and they likewiſe preſerve a proper moiſture about the 
roots, 

«If the hedges have been planted ſix or ſeven years before the 
wall is built, cut them over :vithin two or three inches of the 
ground with a ſharp tool, either in October or November, or 
early in the ſpring, and erect the wall as early in the ſcaſon 
as poſhble, which in this country ſcarcely begins before the 
latter end of March. It is almoſt impoſſible for any one, 
who has not ſeen any of theſe kind of fences, to conceive 
the rapidity of the growth of the hedges in favourable 
ſituations. I had one cut over in the ſpring, and by the 


end of they ear it was almoſt as high as the wall, and in three 


years time I am pretty poſitive no ſheep would attempt it, 


not even the wildeſt Highland ones, who make nothing of 


a wall cf 4; feet high. 

« When I firſt began to make theſe fences, I committed 
ſome error, having never ſeen any of them, which expe- 
rience has taught me to correct. I drew the top of the 
wall to a point, and put too much earth on the bank, 
which made the wall ſtand too far from the hedge, and that 
allowed the cattle to get between the hedge and the wall, 
which, beſides retasding the growth of the hedge, enabled 
them to get over the wall, 

« In order to fave the expence of the defending the hedge 
on the ſide of the ditch, the field ſhould be thrown into 
that courſe of crops, as not to require to have any cattle 
in it for four years, by which time, in tolerable good ground, 
it will require none, as the hedge will nearly cover the 
wall, if kept clean for the two or three firſt years.“ 

Fences made in marſhy grounds require plants which 
delight in moiſt ſoils. Of this kind are, particularly, the 
black-alder, the willow, and the poplar : the birch-tree, 
and the aſh will likewiſe grow very well in ſuch places ; 
but the firſt of theſe, viz. the alder, is reckoned the beſt 
and moſt profitable. 

It likes a foil ſo moiſt as few other trees will thrive in, 
and is propagated either by layers, or planting of trun- 
cheons about three feet in length. The beſt time for 
planting theſe laſt is in February, or the beginning of 
March, when they ſhould be ſharpened at their larger 
end, and the ground ſhould be well looſened before they are 
thruſt into it, leſt the bark ſhould be torn off, which 


may occaſion their miſcarriage. They ſhould be ſet at may be thus placed upon one another, and the interval 


leaſt two feet deep, to prevent their being blown out of 
the ground by violent winds, after they have made ſtrong 
ſhoots, and they ſhould be kept clear hom all ſuch weeds 
as grow tall, at leaſt till they have got good heads; after 
this, they will keep down the weeds, and require no farther 


Care. 


If alders are raiſed by laying down the branches, this 
ſhould be performed in October, and by the ſame time 
twelvemonth they will have roots ſufficient to be tranſ- 
planted, which muſt be done by digging a hole, and looſen- 
ing the carth in the place where each plant is to ſtand. 
The young ſets muſt be planted at leaft a foot and a half 
deep, and their top ſhould be cut off to within about nine 
inches of the ground ; for this will make them ſhoot out 
many branches. 

The alder tree may be trained into very thick cloſe 
hedges, to the height of twenty feet and upwards. It 
will thrive exceedingly on the ſides of brooks, for it grows 
beſt when part of its roots are in the water, and may, 
if planted there, as is uſual for willows, to be cut for 
poles every fifth or ſixth year. Its wood makes excel- 
lent pipes and ſtaves; for it will laſt a long time under 
ground, or in water; and it is likewiſe much eſteemed 
by turners, plough-wrights, &c. and for making ſeveral 
utenſils neceſſar) in agriculture, Its bark yields a good 
black dye. 

All the ſorts of willows, of which Mr. Miller enume— 
rates fourteen, grow beſt in moiſt boggy land, and may 
be eaſily propagated by planting cuttings or ſets, either in 
the ſpring or autumn: for thele readily take root, and are 
of quick growth. 


In countries where there is great plenty of rough fat 


frequently made with them. It is a pretty common prac. 
tice in Devonſhire and Cornwall, where they build as it 
were two walls with theſe ſtones Jaid one upon another, 
firſt two, and then one between; and as the walls riſe, 
— fill the intermediate ſpace with earth, beat the ſtones 
in flat to the ſides, which makes them lie very firm, and 
fo proceed till the whole is brought to the intended height. 
They then plant upon theſe walls quick hedges, and even 
timber trees, which thrive exceedingly ; and they eſteem 


theſe fences the beſt ſecurity that can be to their ground 
and cattle. However, if theſe ſtones are laid rough and 
dry, they cannot but be difagreeable to the eye, and muſt 
certainly require frequent repairs, becauſe they will 
often be forced out of their places, or beaten down by cattle. 

To prevent this, let ſuch walls be built in the bottom 
of aditch, made wide enough for the purpoſe, and ſloped 
down on each fide. The deformity will then be hid; and 
as the cattle cannot ſtand facing the wall, fo as to attempt 
to leap over it, the ſtones of which it is compoſed will be 
the leſs liable to be beaten down. The earth taken out 
of the ditch may be ſpread on the adjacent ground, and 
its ſides may be planted with ſuch trees, or under-wood, 
as beſt ſuit the foil. If a ſpace of ſeveral feet propor- 
tioned to the demand which there may be for timber, 
is left on the inſide of the fence, it will be attended with 
every advantage ariſing from a ſupply of that neceſſary 
commodity; without prejudice to the arable or more va- 
luable paſture. 

Another very ſtrong and durable fence may be formed 
thus, in graſſy places. Dig pieces of turf, four or five 
inches thick, the breadth of your ſpade, and about a foot 
long. Lay theſe turfs even, by a line on one fide, with 
the graſs outward, at the diſtance of ten or twelve inches 
within the mark, at which the ditch, afterwards to be dug 
in the ſolid ground, is to begin. Ihen lay in the ſame 
manner, but with their graſs- ſides turned cut the contrary 
way, another row of turfs, at ſuch diſtance as to make a 
breadth of foundation proportioned to the intended height 
of the bank. The reafon for placing theſe turfs thus much 
within what is to be the edge of the ſolid ground dug 
away on each fide, is to prevent the bank from falling in, 
if the ground underneath it ſhould be any way defeCtive. 
A ditch, of what breadth or depth you pleaſe, may then 
be dug ; or the ground may be lowered on each fide with 
a ſlope ; in which laſt caſe there will be no loſs of paſture 
by the fence, becauſe it may be ſowed with hay- ſceds, and 
will bear graſs on both ſides. Part of the earth taken out 
of the ditches or ſlopes, will fill the chaſm between the 


rows of the turf, and the reſt may be ſcattered over the 
adjacent ground. Three, four, or more layers of turf 


between them filled up as before, till the bank is brought 
to the deſired height; only obſerving to give each fide of 
it a ſmall ſlope, for greater ſtrength. The top of this 
bank ſhould be about two feet and a half wide, and the 
whole of it ſhould be filled up with earth to a level with 
| the turfs, excepting a little hollow in the middle, to 
retain ſome rain. Quickſets ſhould then be planted along 
this top, and they will ſoon form an admirable hedge. By 
this means, a bank four feet high, and a ſlope only two feet 
deep, will make, beſides the hedge, a fence ſix ſcet high, 
through which no cattle will be able to force their way: 
for the roots of the graſs will bind the turfs ſo together, 
that in one year's time it will become entirely ſolid ; not 


a joining will appear, nor a turf can be got out; and it 
will be yet much ſtronger, when the roots of the quick 


ſhall have ſhot out among it. The only precautions ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved here, are, firſt, not to make this 
bank when the ground is too dry; becauſe, if a great 
deal of wet ſhould ſuddenly follow, it will ſwell the carth 
ſo much, as, perhaps, to endanger the falling of ſome of 
the outſide, which, however, is eaſily remedied if it ſhould 
happen; and, ſecondly, if the ſlope be ſuch as ſheep can 
climb up, to fecure the young quick at the time of 
planting them, by a ſmall dead hedge, either on or near the 
top on both ſides. If any of the quicks ſhould die, which 
they will hardly be more apt to do here than elſewhere, 


unleſs, perhaps. in extreme dry ſcaſons, they may be re- 
newed, as in other places, by planting new ones, or by 
layers from thoſe which remain. 

A fence like this will even do for a park; eſpecially if 
poſts and rails, about two feet high, are placed a little 


| 5 lloping 


ſtones, the fences which bound an eſtate, or farm, are 
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floping over the ſide of the bank, on or near its top: for 
no deer will be able to jump over this, nor can they creep 
through it. 

This is one of the beſt fences to afford ſhelter for 
cattle; and if the quick on the bank is kept well 
clipped, it will form a kind of green wall, pleaſing to the 


only taking care that the earth be fo well rammed down at 
the back of the wall, as that the ſtones may be properly 
ſupported, and bear equally. 

The ingenious author of the Eſſays on Huſbandry re- 
commends the horn- beam plant, as one of the belt yet 
known for making fences, according to the method uſed in 
Germany, where ſuch fences are common. 

« When the German huſbandman, ſays he, eres a 
fence of this nature, he throws up a parapet of earth, 
with a ditch on each fide, and plants his horn-beam ſets in 
ſuch a manner, as that every two plants may be brought 
to interſect each other, in the form of St. Andrew's croſs, 
In that part where the two plants croſs each other, he 
gently ſcrapes off the bark, and binds them with ſtraw 
thwart-wiſe. Here the two plants conſolidate in a kind of 
indiſſoluble knot, and puſh from thence horizontal ſlant- 
ing ſhoots, which form a ſort of living paliſado, or chevauæ 
de friſe ; ſo that ſuch a projection may be called a rural 
fortification. The hedges being pruned annually, and 
with diſcretion, will, in a few years, render the fence 
impenetrable in every part.”  E/ays on Huſbandry, Eſſay I. 


age 1 | 

High fences are nuiſances on arable land, for when heavy 
rains fall, the corn of narrow cloſe fields, and every where 
under high trees, is liable to be lodged ; but in large open 
fields, or where the hedges are low, very little damage will 
be done. The fences of an arable field» ought not to be 
above four feet high; as a good ditch with a trimmed 
quick-hedge, Mr. Marſhall ſays, is to be preferred before 
any other. He alſo ſays, dead hedges are a heavy tax on 
an incloſed farm ; and live fences, except quicks, are bar- 
barouſly treated in this country. Even quicks are gene- 
rally hacked down to the ground, and a dead hedge raiſed 
behind the ſtumps, till the young ſhoots get ſtrong enough 
for a fence. There are few old hedges without a ſuffici- 
ency of live ſtuff in them, if it were properly treated, to 
make a fence. But inſtead of plaſhing and trimming this 
into the form of a hedge, it is all levelled with the ground ; 
and, that the young ſhoots may not riſe up in judgment on 
the folly, they are ingeniouſly ſmothered by a rough dead 
hedge placed immediately on the ſtubs. Should a hardy 


few eſcape total ſuffocation, they have no other way of en- | 
joying the ſun and air, than by ſhooting out horizontally 


acroſs the ditch, or into the freld ; filling both the one and 
the other with weeds and other trumpery. He ſays alſo, if 
the hedge wants making, and there be live ſtuff enough for 
a fence, he recommends it to be plaſhed in the Vorkſhire 
manner ; if the live ſtuff be too thin, fill in with dead 
boughs. Such as do not require to be re-made, are to be 
treated as follows: with a ſharp pea-hook or a common 
reaping-hook, (not a fickle) begin on the ditch- ſide, and 
ſtrike off every thing, whether oak, hazel, black-thorn, or 
quick, ſtem or ſpray, dead or alive, which overhang the 
ditch ; clearing at the ſame time the bank and ditch from 
graſs and weeds, If the bank-fide is free from trees, buſhes, 
or other incumbrances, he recommends it to be treated in 
the ſame manner; leaving the hedge, whether crooked or 
ſtraight, about a foot, and or a foot and halt thick, clearing 
away the graſs, weeds, and briars, as on the other tide. 'T he 
immediate neatneſs which this gives, is pleaſing, and its 
utility obvious : there will be no waſte ground, no harbour 
for weed; and where live ſhrubs abound, the freſh ſhoots 
the following ſpring will make it difficult for even a bird to 
get through them. If the bank-fide is encumbered, he re- 
commends to grub and plough cloſe tothe hedge, or plough 
cloſe to the incumbrances, and trim back every thing which 
overhangs the laſt furrow. This alone gives a'garden-like 
appearance, and will be worth all the crouble : but even 
this is not without its uſe : the nurſery of weeds in a great 
meaſure will be deſtroyed, and a convenient path formed 
round the field. The farmer who will thus accommodate the 
ſportſman in hunting, will always be favoured; for it 1s 
frequently with great reluctance that he will ride over 
wheat, becauſe he could not keep the outſide furrov, with- 


eye. 1 * 
When the bounding fence is only to guard againſt acci- 
dents: from without, it may be made in the ha-ha manner ; | thorns, briars, graſs, and weeds; 
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out the hazard of being torn off his horfe by briars and 
thorns, or having ſome violent blows from the boughs of 
the trees. Indeed the moſt pleaſing reflection is, that all 
this utility, conveniency and fightlineſs, may be obtained at 
a trifling expence. Mr. Marſhall: proceeds and gives the 
following account: viz. «I ſet a lad to trim the ditch- ſide 
of a rough black-thorn hedge, which had not been touched 
for twice ſeven years. The ditch was totally blinded with 
The length was about 
60 rods. He began about eight in the morning and finiſhed 
about five in the afternoon. His wages did not amount to 
more than 154. or a farthing a rod. The following day 
he trimmed: back the overhangings of the outſide furrow 

of a field of wheat of four acres, in four or five hours 

by which any perſon could walk or ride round with plea- 

ſure, and view the coming crop without injuring it, which 

without this trifling labour and expence, could not be done 

with eaſe or conveniency.“ 

Mr, Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of the Midland 
counties, ſpeaking of fences, ſays “ At preſent, how- 
eyer, garden quick may be ſaid to be the univerſal hedge- 
wood ; although there was, within the memory of many 
men, no ſuch thing in uſe, 

Ihe rejection of nurſery plants, however, did not pro- 
ceed from ignorance in the method of raiſing them, but 
from principle, founded on a falſe notion, that plants, pam- 
pered in the rich ſoil of a garden, were of courſe improper 
to be planted in a ditch bank of common earth. No, no: 
the planters of thoſe days knew better. ** Gather them in 
woods, where they have been expoſed to hardſhips, and 
have learnt to live upon coarſe fare, and in that caſe, when 
they come to be tranſplanted into hedges, they muſt thrive.” 

A gentleman near Tamworth was the firſt who ven- 
tured to plant garden quick on a large ſcale ; and his ſuc- 
cels ruined the buſineſs, as it had long been, of quick- 
gathering. The quantity now raiſed, at Tamworth and 
its neighbourhood, for the Birmingham and other markets, 


13 extraordinary, It is moſtly tranſplanted. Its price, even 
at Tamworth, ſeven ſhillings a thouſand': at Birmingham, 
eight to ten ſhillings : yet at thoſe prices one gardener 
ſells, even when no public incloſures are going forward, 
three or four hundred thouſand annually. 

The moſt judicious planter I mer with in the diftrits, 
and from whom, with the gardener here alluded to, I had 
theſe particulars, chuſes his plants at four years old, tranſ- 
planted at two; and cares not how rich a foil they are 
raiſed in. 


“The time of planting, here, is not unſrequently au- 


tumn. I had an opportunity of making a comparative ob- 


ſervation, on a neighbour's practice, between plants ſet in 


autumn, and others planted, in continuation of the ſame 
hedge, in ſpring. Ihe autumnal planting, in this caſe, had 
a decided preference. But the ſituation was ſomewhat dry, 
and the ſpring and ſummer proved ſo likewiſe :—under theſe 
circumſtances autumnal planting will generally ſucceed beſt. 

The method of planting has been ſaid to be that of 


| putting the plants into a broad flat mound: generally 


planting two rows, ten or twelve inches apart, and a ſimi- 
lar diſtance from the brink of the trench, by the ſide of 
which they are planted. 

« 'The reaſon given for this mode of planting is, that 
a deep ditch makes a high heavy bank, and this overloads 
the roots. 

« There is, no doubt, ſome truth in this reaſoning. 
Plants never thrive ſo well as on level ground, provided 
they are not incommoded by ſtanding water : but it is a 
fact, evident in various parts of the kingdom, and particu- 
larly in my own practice, in three difterent and diſtant parts 
of it, that hedges may be raiſed with ſucceſs in the front of 
a high bank; and that its diſadvantages are by no means 
equal to the advantage gained by a deep "ditch and high 
bank, as a defence to the riſing hedge, 

„wo rows of poſts and rails are here the common 
guard : incurring an expence equal to twice that of a deep 
ditch and banklet on one fide, and a high bank and hedge 
on the other, If the hedge be planted behind a ſhelf of 
ſufficient width, and part of the mould of the ditch be ap- 
plied in forming a banklet on its outer brink, the load in- 
curred by the remainder is little, if any impediment, to the 
progreſs of the young hedge. 

The method of planting a hedge in this manner is 
mentioned above. 


„The nurſing of young hedges, a buſineſs which, a 
ö 31 molt 
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moſt parts of the kingdom, is in a manner —_—— 
ed, is in many cafes well attended to here. They are 
pretty generally weeded, and, in ſome inſtances, hoed : in 
others, however, they are here, as in other 3 ſeen 
ſtruggling among weeds; principally of the following ſpe- 
cies. | 

« | enumerate them here, as I paid more attention to 
hedge-weeds in this, than in any other, diſtrict : and though 
they vary in ſome degree, in different places, they are, 
upon the whole, very much the fame in all. 

« The treatment of grown hedges. Plaſhing may be 
called the univerſal practice of this diſtrict, Nevertheleſs, I 
have obſerved a few inſtances of cutting hedges, that do 
not come within the deſcription of plaſhing. 

« In this practice, one row of ſtems, if double quicked, 
is cut to the ſtub, the other, hedge height ; not level off, 
or all of the ſame height, but in ach a manner as to lean 
back, away from the ſtubs of the fallen row ; cutting thoſe 
which ſtand foremoſt the loweſt, and ſuch as lean or branch 
away from them, the higheſt ; leaving the back ſpray on, 
to form a blind, and affiſt to make a fence. 

Under this management, two rows of quick are evi- 
dently preferable to a lingle row ; for although I have ſeen 
fingle quick treated ſomewhat in this manner, eſpecially in 
Derbythire, the effect is very different. In this cafe the 
ſtools and the ſtems are fed from the ſame roots; the ſame 
ſet of fibres; and the ſtems with the ſpray left upon them, 
rob the lower ſhoots, from which the new fence is to riſe, 
of a great part of their ſap; while in the other, the ſtools 
not only ſtand diſtin from the ſtems, but have a diſtinct 
ſet of roots to ſupport them, entirely independent of the 
ſtems left ſtanding as a temporary fence. 

« The methods of plaſhing are various : the old and ſtill 
moſt prevailing method is to leave part of the ſtems ſtand- 
ing, as live ſtakes; between which the plaſhers are inter- 


woven, in the uſual manner. 


« Judicious managers, however, object, and with good 
reaſon, to live ſtakes; which, throwing out ſpreading 
heads, in the pollard manner, overhang and deſtroy the 
plaſhers, and prevent the ſhoots of the ſtools from riſing: 
conſequently tending to convert the hedge into a row of 
thorn pollard ; in which ſtate old hedges, that have been 
thus treated, are too evidently ſeen. On the contrary, 
when the entire hedge is cut down, or crippled as plaſhers 
to the ſtub, the plaſhers have no impediment, and the 
young ſhoots are the leſs incommoded, in as much as the 
plaſhers ſhoot leſs luxuriantly than the ſtakes. Still, how- 
ever the ſhoots from the ſtools, the only offspring of the 
old hedge from which a new one can be expected, are 
wy injured by the plaſhers overſpreading them. 

« Hence an improvement has been ſtruck out, in this 
diſtrict, which probably raiſes the art of plaſhing to its 
higheſt degree of perfection. This is effected by driving 
the dead ſtakes, not in a line with the ſtubs, but ſome foot 
or more behind them, and by winding the plaſhers among 
them, and eddering them, according to the cuſtom of this 
country, with brambles, leave the ſhoots from the ſtubs 
the ſame air and head-room, or nearly the ſame, as if the 


whole were cut down, and a dead hedze raiſed behind 
them. 


« The advantage of this method of plaſhing, compared 
with the practice of felling the whole to the ſtub, is, that a 
live hedge, which improves by age, is raiſed, inſtead of a 
dead one, which grows worſe every year. The diſadvan- 
tage, that of part of the ſap (of ſingle hedges) being drawn 
away from the young ſhoots ; which, in this caſe, are left 


leis free and open than when the whole of the ſtems are 


cleared away at the ſtub. 

« However, where there are a ſufficiency of young plia- 
ble ſtems for plaſhers, and the ditch does not require much 
repair, the plaſhing here deſcribed may have, upon the 
whole, the preference ; eſpecially if the plaſhers, when the 
young hedge has got up, be removed from their interfer- 
ence with upright ſhoots. 

« But, where the hedge has been neglected, the ſtems 
are grown few and large, particularly where vacancies re- 
quire to be filled up by layers or otherwiſe, and the ditch 
requires to be new made, felling to the ſtub is indiſputably 
preferable, | 

« Tt is obſervable, however, that in the diſtrict under 
ſurvey, the ditth is rarely remade, and but ſeldom ſcoured : 
even where the ſoil is retentive ; and a ditch, of courſe, 
neceſſary to good management. 


| ripen in autumn, and ſhould be fown ſoon after. They 
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« The reaſoning, in this caſe, is the ſame as in that of 
planting by 'a narrow ditch: namely, the fear of over. 
loading the roots. In that caſe there may be ſome ſhadow. 


of truth; but in this, in which the roots are feeding fe. 
veral feet from the bank, there is probably not the leaſt 
foundation. The practice, no doubt, originates in indo- 
lence or falſe economy. | 

« This cenſure, however, is not intended to be paſſed 
indiſcriminately. There are many individuals, who are 
aware of the utility of open ditches, in freeing their lands 
from ſurface water.“ 

FENNEL, the name of a well known plant cultivated 
in kitchen gardens. It is propagated by the ſeeds, which 


will come up in the ſpring, and require no other care than 
to keep them clean from weeds. This plant will grow in 
any ſoil or ſituation. | 

FENNY, mooriſh, marſhy, boggy. 

. ENNY-LAND. See the article Bog Marsn, and 
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FERMENT, the ſubſtance uſed to raiſe a fermentation, 
as yeaſt. wine-lees, leven, &c. | 

ERMEN TATION, an inteſtine motion excited in 
vegetable ſubſtances, whereby the coheſion of their parts 
— deſtroyed, and may eaſily be ſeparated from one an- 
other. 

In every fermenting liquor, an inteſtine motion is ge- 
nerated in all its parts. It is called inteſtine, becauſe it is 
excited by the internal principles contained in the vegetable 
Juices; for vegetable juices or infuſions made in water, 
however bright at firſt, and apparently homogeneous, on 
wy kept in a moderately warm place, in veſſels not 
cloſely ſtopped, become turbid, conceive an inteſtine mo- 
tion, emit numerous air-bubbles, and diſcharge a pungent 
vapour of extreme ſubtilty. 

All bodies which may be ſo changed by this inteſtine 
motion, as to produce wine, are ſaid to be fermentable : 
and as this was never found to happen in any other than 
vegetable ſubſtances, vegetables alone are ſaid to be fer- 
mentable. 

The fermentable claſs of vegetables are extremely va- 
rious, and might be diſtributed into as many claſſes, as they 
require different methods of fermenting. We ſhall, how- 
ever, mention them no further than they relate to the plea- 
ſure and profit of the huſbandman. 

The firſt claſs of fermentable ſubſtances, includes all the 
pulpous ſummer fruits, which, when ripe, abound with a 
tartiſh ſweet juice : ſuch as grapes, apples, pears, elder · ber- 
ries, gooſberries, raſberries, currants, Cherries, plums, and all 
other ſummer fruits, provided they be kept free from a ten- 
dency to putrefaction. 

The ſecond claſs contains the freſh expreſſed and native 
juice of plants, provided they be of a tartiſh and ſweetiſh 
taſte; ſuch as the juice of the ſugar-cane, of liquorice, and 
other ſimilar plants. To this claſs may be added all the 
juices which diſtil from certain trees when wounded, eſ- 
pecially in the ſpring ; as the birch, the plane or maple, 
the vine, the walnut-tree, &c. The maple has this re- 
markable property, both in the ſmall kind and in the great, 
which is called the ſycamore, that, being tapped, it will 
bleed freely in the winter, and its juice will flow very plen- 


tifully even after a hard froſt. All theſe juices generally 


run into a ſpontaneous fermentation. 

The third claſs compriſes thoſe vegetable juices which 
are formed and inſpiſſated by nature into a certain ſapona- 
ceous ſubſtance, conſiſting of ſaline and oily particles; 
ſuch as honey, manna, and all other juices which are not 
gummy or unctuous. 

The fourth claſs comprehends all thoſe ſeeds which, 
when ripe and dry, may be ground into a fine meal, with- 
out their forming an unctuous paſte ; ſuch are barley, 
wheat, oats, rye, &c. 

Certain phyſical circumſtances are requiſite to render 
theſe different ſubſtances fit for fermentation ; namely, 
firſt, a r degree of maturity ſuitable to each kind. 
All ſeeds and fruits which are fo perfect, as, when ſown in 
fertile ground at a proper ſeaſon, and in a proper climate, 
to produce a plant of their own ſpecies, are fit for this ope- 
ration. Another requiſite to fermentation is a moderate 
proportion of oil: for though fat ſubjects are more apt to 
grow rancid, than to ferment, yet if they are entirely de- 
prived of their oils, they are hereby alſo rendered unfit for 


| fermentation. Thus, bruifed almonds, which are rich in 


5 oil, 
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oil, will ſcarcely ferment; but they may be fo far freed 
from their oil by art, as to be made fitter for this purpoſe. 
* Solubility in water is a third and principal requiſite in fer 
mentable ſubjects. | 

The methods of preparing each fermentable ſubſtance 
for ſermentation will be given under the articles WINE, 
CyDER, and BEER. 

The juices of ſummer fruits are, of their own nature, 
greatly diſpoſed to ferment, ſo as immediately to begin 
this operation, without the addition of any other ferment. 
Other liquors may, however, ſtand in need of the help of 
other ferments, to begin this inteſtine motion, which, 
under proper conduct, proceeds afterwards of itſelf, The 
chief of theſe ferments is the recent flowers, commonly 
called yeaſt, thrown up to the top of beer in the act of fer- 
mentation: for if this rarefied frothy matter be mixed with 
other fermentable liquors, it greatly promotes their fer- 
mentation. The ſame matter become heavier, and ſunk 
to the bottom, provided it be not too ſtale, ſtill retains 
the ſame vigour, though in a leſs degree, than its former 
ſtate, The remains of former fermenting liquors ſticking 
to the ſides of caſks, have the ſame effect: for caſks tho- 
roughly penetrated by the ſubtilty of wines which they 
formerly contained, are extremely apt to raiſe a violent 
and quick fermentation in the freſh liquors put into them. 
Acid paſte of flour fermented, or baker's leaven, may all 
be employed for the ſame purpoſe : for though meal may 
be preſerved freſh and ſweet during years, if it be kept in 
a dry ſtate, and perfectly free from inſets ; yet if it be 
wrought with water into a ſoft cloſe paſte, and lightly co- 
yered in a warm place, it will ſoon begin to heave, be all 
over full of cavities, change its ſmell, colour, and tenacity, 
prove acid both to taſte and ſmell; and thus become that 
proper ferment from which the whole of this operation 
firſt took its name. When thus prepared, if part of it be 
mixed with other paſte, freſh and not yet fermented, it 
will cauſe this to ferment much ſooner, and more ſtrongly, 
than it would otherwiſe do. Hence, we need not be ſo- 
licitous about a firſt ferment, becauſe nature affords it 
ſpontaneouſly every where. The great promoters of all 
the ſtages of this proceſs are warmth, a moderate admiſ- 
ſion of air, and the addition of actually fermenting matter. 

If we take large glaſs bodies, place them upright where 
they may be kept in an equal heat, and then fill each of 
them three quarters full with a crude fermentable liquor 
well 3 for the operation, the orifice being lightly 
covered with a cloth, and a heat kept up to above ſixty 
degrees, it will be pleaſing to obſerve the ſeveral degrees of 
fermentation. 

The maſs, at firſt reſting, and poſſeſſing a certain ſpace 
in the veſſel, gradually begins to ſwell, rarefy, and conceive 
an inteſtine motion through its whole body, acting up- 
wards, downwards, and * „in ſtrange circumvo- 
lutions without ceaſing, though with a different force. 
In the mean time bubbles are every moment formed in 
every part of the maſs, and conſtantly endeavour to riſe 
up to the ſurface, where they burſt with a hifling noiſe, or 


often break in the mid-way. Henge the whole mals froths, 
diſcharging with an audible ebullition a certain tartiſh ſpi- ( 


| Aer) the agitation conſtantly is every where, even in the 
ſmalleſt part uf the fluid matter, below this cruſt, A greater 
attrition can ſcarcely be conceived, than that which is here 
made with the utmoſt rapidity among all the particles. 
The cruſt =_ ſucceſſively broke, and raiſed up with a 
conſiderable noiſe, upon the returns of the exploſions, the 
exhalations eſcape, while the cruſt, preſently falling to- 
gethery cloſes again, and prevents the active principles 
rom exhaling otherwiſe. Thus, the formation and con- 
tinuance of the cruſt is greatly aſſiſting in the due per- 
formance of fermentation. 

As ſoon as all the groſs. parts of the mixture are thus 
collected at the top, ſome leſs rarefied particles of the lower 
part of the cruſt, being no longer ſuſtained by the light 
bubbles which cauſed them to aſcend, begin to fink through 
the fluid, and are agitated upwards and downwards by 
bubbles in and about themſelves, by means of which they 
are again raiſed to the top, from whence, upon the break- 
ing of the bubbles there, they again fall downward ; and 
when they have done this ſeveral times, they at length re- 
main quiet at the bottom. After this, new little maſſes 
do the ſame ; and after ſome continuance thereof, it fre- 
quently happens that all the upper cruſt, then grown hea- 
vier, or leſs rarefied, on account of the air diſcharged, ſinks 
of a ſudden downward, but ſoon after rolls upward, almoſt 
entire, with ſuch a force as would ſeem incredible, if it 
were not ſeen, When the upper cruſt is thus gradually 
conſumed and fallen to the bottom, the fermentation ceaſes, 
though the ſame degree of heat be continued ; and the 
liquor, then floating over the fæces which remain at the 
bottom, becomes tranſparent. 

So long as the cruſt remains at top, it is called the 
flowers of the fermenting liquor, and is the moſt proper and 
— ferment. hat falls to the bottom is called 
ees. ä 

The time requiſite for the perfect completing of fer- 
mentation can hardly be determined, becauſe it is diffecent 
in different liquors, and depends much on the ſeaſon of 
the year, and heat of the weather. The juice of the palm- 
tree finiſhes its fermentation in a few hours in Africa; 
and this operation is likewiſe very ſoon ended in Aſia; 
but in the northern countries, it proceeds flower. In the 
heat of ſummer it proceeds quick, but in winter more lan- 
guidly. It is, however, eaſy to know when the fermen- 
tation is finiſhed, viz. when the whole ſeries of the pheno- 
mena above deſcribed, has ſucceſſively appeared, and is 2t 
length ſpontaneouſly gone off. Then the veſſel ſhould be 
immedtately ſtopped down, and the liquor ſhould be kept 
for ſome time on its lees, a great part of which will be af- 
ſumed and aſſimilated by the "ed, which will thereby be- 
come ſtronger and richer in ſpirit than it was before. If 
the veſſel is not ſtopped down, the ſpirit produced in the 
fermented liquor will ſoon exhale, and leave behind only a 
vapid uſeleſs fluid ; but if the liquor is kept quiet in a cloſe 
veſſel, it will gradually become more pure and ſpirituous. 


The ſweeter and richer the juice is, the longer does the 


fermentation continue, and the ſtronger and more ſpiritu- 
ous is the wine or other liquor. 


The diſtinguiſhing marks of a vinous liquor are as fol- 


rit, which proves acrimonious to the noſe, ſurpriſingly elaſ- low: it has the faculty of inebriating. or altering the actions 
tic, and capable of burſting almoſt any veſſel by its great of the ſpirits and animal functions, by refreſhing, animat- 


expanſive force. If a large veſſel full of fermenting muſt, 
in the height of its action, ſhould diſcharge this condenſed 
ſpirit through a ſmall orifice, and a ſtrong healthy man 
ſhonld draW in at his noſtrils the vapour fo iſſuing, he 
would inſtantly fall down dead; or if he received but lit- 
tle thereof, he would become apoplectic, and remain an 
idiot his whole life. When this vapour is confined and 
accumulated in cloſe rooms, it will extinguiſh fire, and ſuf- 
focate animals. Its producing the firſt of theſe effects is 
a ſign that it is collected in ſufficient quantity to cauſe the 
other. While candles continue to burn, we need not be 
afraid that this wild gaſs, as Helmont calls it, will be dan- 
gerous to life. It is on account of this ſpirit, that people 
are obliged to air wine-vaults, where wines are fermenting 
in the vintage ſeaſon, by ſetting open the windows, light- 
ing hres, and letting in the wind. 

n the progreſs of fermentation, the groſſer parts of the 
mals begin to riſe to the top, and ſeparate there from the 
other liquor below, ſo as to collect into a ſpungy cruſt, 
which exactly covers the liquor underneath, and Low in 
the more active parts thereof, in ſuch manner as to pre- 
vent their being exhaled and diſſipated before they have 
performed their effect. Now, it is curious to obſerve how 


ing, and exhilarating the drinker : after this, ir raiſes the 
latent paſſions (in vimso veritas), and finally, it deſtroys the 
external and internal ſenſes and voluntary motions, and 
thus brings on a palſy, ſleep, or at laſt death. 

Fermentation alſo changes the relaxing, ſaponaceous, 
cooling, and generally purging virtues of vegetable juices, 
into ſuch as are ſtrengthening, coagulating, and healing, 
Thus, the freſh infuſion of malt, before fermentation ; 
ſolution of ſugar or honey in water ; the freſh expreſſed 
juices of ripe ſummer-fruits, &c. when plentifully drank, 
prove flatulent, purgative, weakening, and cooling; but 
when properly fermented into beer, mead, or wine, they 
have quite contrary qualities, which they had not before. 
It is a very ſingular property of fermentation, that it pro- 
duces from fermented liquor a ſpirit which is convertible 
into a liquid flame, and yet may be perfectly mixed with 
water, 

'The things which promote fermentation, or tend to the 
better performance thereof, are free admiſſion and emiſſion 
of air, a warmth between fifty and ſeventy degrees, and the 
addition of a proper ferment. 

It is found that when the ſweet juices are boiled down to 


3 thick conſiſtence, they not only do nat ferment in that 


FER 


ſtate, vut are not eaſily brought to ferment, when diluted 
with as much water as they had loſt in the evaporation. 


Juices and decoctions in general, which have ſuffered 
much fire, however ſweet, are little diſpoſed to ferment. 


One of the chief checks given to fermentation, is the 
fumes of burning ſulphur, received in a large quantity at 
ſeveral times, and ſhut up along with the air remaining 
on the top of the fermenting liquor. If the whole gaſk be 
. penetrated and filled with the fumes of burning ſulphur 
before the fermenting liquor is put in, and if the empty 
part on the top of the liquor be afterwards well filled with 
the ſame, and the veſlel cautiouſly bunged down, the fer- 
mentation will certainly be ſtopped : and if, after ſome 
time, it ſhould begin again, from the prevalency of its 
own cauſe, it may again be ſuppreſſed by the ſame fumes. 
The ſame end is alſo obtained by mixing with the ferment- 
ing watter a large quantity of any powerful acid, ſuch as 
acid ſpirits of vitriol, or nitre ; though theſe at the ſame 
time prove hurtful to the fermenting liquor. Alkaline ſalts 
likewiſe, if added in a large quantity to fermenting liquors, 
immediately excite an increaſe of efferveſcence, which pre- 
ſently ceaſing, all farther fermentation is ſtopped. But 
here too fermenting liquor is ſpoiled, fo that it can ſcarcely 
be brought again to ferment, though it may to putrefy. 
In the ſame manner, thoſe things which deſtroy acidity by 
drinking it up, hinder fermentation. Thus, chalk, telta- 
ceous and caicareous ſubſtances, iron, lead, tin, have this 
effect. Stopping up, the containing veſſels fo cloſe, that 
nothing can eſcape or enter, will {top the fermentation, 
provided the veſſel be fo ſtrong as not to be burſt by the 
force of the confined liquor. This is manifeſt in new malt 
liquors, which, when included in ſtrong bottles, well cork- 
ed, efferveſce violently upon receiving the air. The ex- 
tracting of the elaſtic air ſtops fermentation : too great 
heat rather diſſipates and throws off the active principles of 
fermentation, than excites and promotes them; and laſt- 
ly, too great a degree of cold likewiſe ſtops fermentation. 

FERN, the name of one of the worſt of weeds, and 
one of the moſt difficult to deſtroy where it has a deep foil 
to root in. Mr. Mortimer ſays, he has ſeen its root eight 
or ten feet deep in ſome grounds; and adds, that the beſt 
way of killing it is by cutting it often while it is in graſs; 
that the molt proper ſeaſons for this purpoſe are the Spring, 
Midſummer, and Michaelmas : that is, when the circula- 
tion of the ſap is ſtrongeſt, Moſt of the roots being 
then cut aſunder, and thereby deprived of the channels 
through which nature intended to convey the ſap, will 
bleed to death, or, if it ſtagnates in them, they will ſoon 
rot, The fern itſelf, if cut when full of ſap, and left to rot 
upon the ground, will greatly improve the foil, and mellow 
it ſo as to prevent its binding : or, if it be burnt when ſo 
cut, it will yield a much greater quantity of ſalt, than any 
other vegetable. If it be ploughed up, plentiful dunging 
of the land, and ſprinkling it well with aſhes, have been 
found to kill this weed: but the moſt certain cure for it is 
urine. In ſeveral parts of the North, where they keep 
their fern under, and deſtroy a great deal of it by mowing 
it frequently when green, they alſo find that rolling of it 
is of great ſervice ; and when they burn it, the poor people 
make the aſhes of it up into balls, with a little water, dry 
them in the ſun, and ule them in waſhing their linen, for 
which they think them nearly as good as ſoap. Often 
treading down theſe plants, and feeding Scotch ſheep on 
2 is ſaid to be almoſt an infallible way of killing the 
ern. 

When intended to convert to dung for manure, it re- 
quires a long time to maturate, which is very much againſt 
it, as it will delay the maturity of a dunghill a full year 
longer than ſtraw, Perhaps ſtraw, at 15s. per load, is 
cheaper, and a more eligible litter, than fern at 5s. The 
received opinion that fern breeds ſmut, may be accounted 
for, by 2 mixed with ſtraw ; the latter of which will 
be ful y digeſted, and fit for the field, when the fern is in 
the height of fermentation, ſwarming with animalculas of 
various ſpecies, in various ſtates. Theſe are of courſe 
conveyed to the ſoil; perhaps comes ſmut. From the 
ſtraw- mixen will come a healthy, whilſt from the fern, a 
diſeaſed one. Indeed the fern retards conſiderably the 
maturation of the manure: but at the fame time, Mr. 
Marſhall ſays, he does not wiſh to decry fern wholly, as it 
may be very eligible in many ſituations ; nor does he mean 
to convey an idea, that the manure produced from it is of 
an inferior quality to that produced from ſtraw, if left 
long enough to maturate: for he is of opinion, that ma- | 


nure from fern, throroughly concocted, is as meliorating,, 


and as free from infection, as that made of ftrau ; andz 
where it can be kept ſeparate, fern may be very che 
cart-horſe litter. $- * 
Trees planted among fern will thrive very much, n 
it be on a hot gravel: the fern ſhading their roots, aud 
keeping them moiſt and cool. 

F ERTILE, fruitful, abundant, plenteous; 
FERTILITY, fecundity, abundance, fruitfulneſs. 

FESCUE, the name of a genus of graſs, of which ther 4 
are ſeveral ſpecies ; as the flote-feſcue, the ſhee focus 
&c. Ste the article FLOTE-FESCUE, SHEEY's F8«cut, 


&c. 
F FESTING-PENNY, earneſt given to ſervants whe: 
ired, 

FETLOCK, the tuft of hair that grows behind the 
paſtern-joint of many horſes ; thoſe of low ſize have t(carc; 
any ſuch tuft. | 

FETT ERS, chains for the feet. 

FEVER, a diſcaſe that frequently attacks ſeveral forts of 
cattle, particularly horſes, 

The ſymptoms which denote the horſe to be afl 
with a fever, are great reſtleſſneſs, the creature renin; 
from one end of the rack to the other; his fla Ks beat 3 
his eyes are red and inflamed; his tonge parched aid 
dry; his breath hot, and of a ſtrong ſmall; he loſes his 
appetite, and nibbles his hay, but without chewing it, and 
is frequently ſmelling to the ground; the whole body is 
hotter than ordinary (though not parched, as in ſome in- 
flammatory diſorders) ; he dungs often, little at a time, 
aſually hard, and in ſmall bits; he ſometimes ſales with 
difficulty, and his urine is high coloured; he ſeems to 
thicſt, but drinks little at a time and oiten; his pulſe 
beats full and hard, to fifty ſtrokes and upwards in a 
minute. 

The firſt intention of cure is bleeding, to the 
of two or three quarts, if the horſe is ſtrong and in good 
condition; then give him @ pint of the following rink 
four times a day; or an ounce of nitre mixed up into 
a ball with honey, may be given thrice a day, inſtcad of 
the drink, and waſhed down with three or four horns of 
any ſmall liquor. 


- 


quantity 


* 


Take of baum, ſage, and chamomile flowers, each a 
handful ; liquorice- root ſliced, half an ounce ; ſal 
prunel, or nitre, three ounces; infuſe the whole in 
two quarts of boiling water, and when cold ſtrain it 
oft; then ſqueeze into it the juice of two or three 
lemons, ſweeten it with honey. 


As the chief ingredient to be depended upon in the drink 
is the nitre, it may, perhaps, be as well given in water 
alone ; but as a horſe's ſtomach is ſoon palled, and he re- 
quires palatable medicines, the other ingredients may in 
that reſpect have their uſe. Soleyſel for this purpoſe ad- 
viſes two ounces of ſalt of tartar, and one of fal armoniac 
to be diſſolved in two quarts of water, and mixed with a 
pail of common water, adding a handful of bran or barley- 
flower to qualify the — 4 taſte: this may be given 
every day, and is an uſefuf medicine. a 


The following alſo may be given for this purpcſe : 


Take Ruſſia pearl aſhes one ounce, diſtilled vinegar 
one pint, ſpring- water two pints, honey four ounces z 
give a pint three or four times a day. 


This neutral mixture, and the nitre-drink above, may 
be taken alternately ; they are both efficacious remedies, 
and in ſome caſes may properly enough be joined with the 
camphor drink. 

His diet ſhould be ſcalded bran, given in ſmall quan- 
tities; which, if he refuſes, let him have dry bran ſprink - 
led with water: put a handful of picked hay into the rack, 
which a horſe will often eat, when he will touch nothi 
elſe: his water need not be much warmed, but ſhould be 
given often, and in ſmall quantities: his cloathing ſhould 
be moderate, too much heat and weight on a horſe none 
improper in a fever; which ſcarce ever goes off in oritica 
ſweats (as thoſe in the human body terminate), but by 
ttrong perſpiration. | 
If, in a day or two he begins to eat his bran, and pick 2 
little hay, this method with good nurſing will anſwer ; but 
if he refules to feed, more blood ſhould be taken away, and 


the drinks continued : to which may be added two or three 
2 | drams 
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drams of ſaffron, avoiding at this time all hotter medicines : 


the following clyſter ſhould be 'given, which may be re- 


peated every day, eſpecially if his dung is knotty and dry. 
Take two handfuls of -marſhmallows, and one of 


chamomile flowers ; fennel-ſeed an ounce ; boil in 
three quarts of water to two, ſtrain off, and add 

* four ounces of treacle, and a pint of linſeed oil, or 
any common oil, 


Two quarts of water-gruel, fat-broth, or pot-liquor, 
with the treacle and oil, will anſwer this purpoſe ; to 
which may be added a handful of ſalt. Theſe ſort of 
clyſters are properer than thoſe with purging ingredients. 

The following opening drink is very effectual in theſe 
fevers, and may be given, every other day, when the clyſ- 
ſters ſhould be omitted; but the nitre-balls or drink may be 
continued, except on the days theſe are taken. 


Take of cream of tartar and Glauber's-ſalts, each 
four ounces ; diffolve in barley-water, or any other 
liquor: an ounce or two of lenitive electuary may 
be added, or a dram or two of powder of jallap, to 
quicken the operation in ſome horſes, 


Four ounces of Glauber's-ſalts or cream of tartar, with 
the ſame quantity of lenitive electnary, may be given for 
the ſame purpoſe, if the former ſhould not open the body 
ſufficiently. 1 794 

In four or five days the horſe generally begins to pick 
his hay, and has a ſeeming reliſh to food : though his flanks 
will heave. pretty much for a fortnight; yet the temper of 
his body, and return of appetite, | we that nothing more 
is requiſite to complete his recovery than walking him 
abroad in the air, and allowing plenty of clean litter to reſt 
him in the ſtable, 

This method of treating a fever is ſimple, according to 
the laws of nature; and is confirmed by long experience to 
be far preferable to the hot method. 

The intention here is to leſſen the quantity of blood, 
promote the ſecretions of urine and perſpiration, and cool 
and dilute the fluids in general. 

How far vinous cordials, ſtrong beer drinks loaded with 
fiery powders, and ſuch methods, are likely to anſwer theſe 
purpoſes, is ſubmitted to the judicious obſerver; as alſo 
whether adopting the cool one in its ſtead is not as real an 
improvement in farriery as phyſic. 

There is another ſort of fever that horſes are ſubject to, 
of a more complicated and irregular nature than the former, 
which, if not properly treated, often proves fatal. 

The ſigns are a flow fever with languiſhing, and great 
depreſſions: the horſe is ſometimes inwardly hot, and out- 
wardly cold ; at other times hot all over, but not to any ex- 


treme; his eyes look moiſt and languid ; he has a con- 
tinual moiſture in his mouth, which is the reaſon he ſel- } 


dom cares to drink, and when he does, it is but a little at a 
time. He feeds but little, and leaves off as ſoon as he has 
eat a mouthful or two ; he moves his jaws in a feeble looſe 
manner, with an unpleaſant grating of his teeth ; his bod 
is commonly open ; his dung ſoft and moiſt, but ſeldom 
greaſy; his — is often irregular, ſometimes little, at 
other times profule, ſeldom high-coloured, but rather pale, 
with little or no ſediment. 

When a horſe's appetite declines daily, till he refuſes all 
meat, it is a bad ſign, When the fever doth not diminiſh, 
or keep at a ſtand, but increaſes, the caſe is then danger- 
ous. But when it ſenſibly abates, and his mouth grows 
drier, the grating of his teeth ceaſes, his appetite mends, 
and he takes to lay down (which perhaps he has not done 
for a fortnight), theſe are promiſing ſigns. A horſe in 
theſe fevers always runs at the noſe, but not the kind 
white diſcharge, as in the breaking of a cold, but of a red- 
diſh or 12 duſky colour, and of a conſiſtence like 
glue, and ſticks like turpentine to the hair on the inſide of 
his noſtrils. If this turns to a gleet of clear thin water, 
the horſe's hide keeps open, and he mends in his appetite ; 
theſe are certain ſigns of recovery. 

The various and irregular ſymptoms that attend this 
ſlow fever, require great {kill to direct the cure, and more 
knowledge of the ſymptoms of horſe's diſeaſes than the ge- 
nerality of gentlemen are acquainted with. The expe- 
rienced farrier ſhould therefore be conſulted and attended 
to in regard to the ſymptoms ; but very ſeldom as to the 
application of the remedy, which is generally above their 
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comprehenſion 3 though it may be readily ſelected, 
* attending to the obſervations here inculcated. 
irſt then, a moderate quantity of blood, not exceed - 
ing three pints, may be taken away, and repeated in pro- 
portion to his * fullneſs, inward ſoreneſs, cough, or 


by 


any tendency to inflammation. After this, the fever drink 
par be given, with'the addition of an ounce of ſnake-root, 
and three drams of ſaffron and camphor, diſſolved firſt in 
a little ſpirit of wine; the quantity of the nitre may be 
leſſened, and theſe increaſed, as the —— indicate. 

The diet ſhould be regular; no oats given, but ſcalded, 
or raw bran ſprinkled; the beſt flavoured hay ſhould be 
given by handfuls, and often by hand, as the — ſome- 
times cannot lift up his head to the rack. 

As drinking is ſo abſolutely neceſſary to dilute the 
blood, if the horſe refuſes to drink freely of warm water or 
gruel, he muſt be indulged with having the chill only 
taken off, by ſtanding in the ſtable ; nor will any incon- 
venience enſue, but oftener an advantage ; for the nauſeous 
warmth of water, forced on horſes for a time, pall their 
ſtomachs, and takes away their appetites, which the cold 
water generally reſtores. | 

Should the fever after this treatment increaſe, the horſe 
feed little, ſtale often, his urine being thin and pale, and his 
dung ſometimes looſe, and at other times hard, ſhou!d the 
moiſture in his mouth continue, his ſkin being ſometimes 
dry, and at others moiſt, with his coat looking ſtaring, and 
ſurfeited; upon theſe irregular ſymptoms, which denote 
great danger, give the fol.owing balls, or drink ; for in 
theſe caſes there is no time to be loſt, 


Take of contrayerva-root, myrrh, and ſnake-root 
| powdered, each two drams, ſaffron one dram, mi- 
thridate or Venice treacle half an ounce, make into 
a ball with honey, which ſhould be given twice or 
thrice a day, with two or three horns of an infuſion 
of ſnake-root, ſweetened with honey; to a pint 
and a half of which may be added, half a pint 
of treacle- water, cr vinegar; which latter is a me- 
dicine of excellent uſe, in all kinds of inflamma- 
tory and putrid diſorders, either external or inter- 


Should theſe balls not prove ſucceſsful, add to each a 
dram of camphor, and where it can be afforded, to a horſe 
of value, the fame quantity of caſtor. Or the follow- 
ing drink may be ſubſtituted in their ſtead for ſome days : 


Take of contrayerva and ſnake-root, of each two 
ounces, liquorice-root ſliced one ounce, ſaffron two 
drams ; infuſe in two quarts of boiling water cloſe 
covered for two hours, ſtrain off, and add half a pint 
of diſtilled vinegar, four ounces of ſpirit of wine, 
wherein half an ounce of camphor is diſſolved, and 
two ounces of mithridate or Venice treacle ; give 
a pint of this drink every four, fix, or eight hours. 


A more ſimple drink, and perhaps full as efficacious, may 
be thus prepared : | 


Take camphor one dram, diſſolved in rectified ſpicit 
of wirie one ounce, then gradually pour on a pint 
of diſtilled vinegar warmed, and give for two doſes. 
The quantity of camphor may be increaſed. 


Should the horſe be coſtive, recourſe muſt be had to 
clyſters, or the opening drink : ſhould-he purge, take care 
not to ſuppreſs it, if moderate ; but if, by continuance, the 
horſe grows feeble, add diaſcordium to his drinks, inſtead of 
the mithridate ; if it increaſes, give more potent remedies. 

Let it be remembered, that camphor is a very powerful 
and effectual medicine, in theſe kinds of putrid fevers ; 
being both active and attenuating, and particularly calcu- 
lated to promote ſecretions of urine and perſpiration. It 
has been long celebrated in malignant fevers, as it gives 
motion to ſtagnant humours, in the moſt diſtant parts, and 
promotes their expulſion by the common outlets ; nitre 
may be advantageouſly joined with it in many caſes. 
Theſe are the medicines that are chiefly to be depended 
on in putrid and epidemic fevers, where the circulation is 
flow and languid, the blood and juices tending to coagulate, 
putrefy, and run into grumes. . 

A horſe ſhould drink plentifully to promote the opera- 
tion of theſe medicines; but inſtead of them, to a horſe 


of ſmall value, give an ounce of diapente, half an ounce of 


3 U mithridate, 
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tnithridate, and one dram of camphor, with a ſtrong infuſion 
of rue, ſcordium, and ſuake · root, in the manner as above 
directed. ; 

Regard ſhould alſo be had to his ſtaling ; which, if in 
too great quantities, ſo as manifeſtly to depreſs his ſpi- 
rits, Id be controuled by proper reſtringents, or by 
preparing his drinks with lime-water. If, on the contrary, 
it happens that he is too remiſs this way, and ſtales fo li 
as to occaſion a fullneſs, and ſwelling of his body and legs, 
recourſe may be had to the following drink. 


Take of fal- prunella, or nitre, one ounce; juniper- 
berries, and Venice turpentine, of each halt an 
ounce; make into a ball with oil of amber. 


Give him two or three of theſe balls, at proper inter- 
vals, with a decoction of marſhmallows, ſweetened with 
honey. 

But if, notwithſtanding the method we have laid down, a 

reeniſh or reddiſh gleet is diſcharged from his noſtrils, with a 
—— ſneezing 3 if he continues to loſe his fleſh, and be- 
comes hide-bound ; if he altogether forfakes his meat, and 
daily grows weaker ; if he fwells about the joints and his 
eyes look fixed and dead ; if the kernels under his jaws 
ſwell, and feel looſe ; if his tail is raiſed and quivers ; if 
his breath ſmells ſtrong, and a purging enſues, with a diſ- 
charge of fœtid, dark-coloured matter, his caſe may then 
be lcoked on as deſperate, and all future attempts to fave 
him will be fruitleſs. NID ES 

The ſigns of a horſe's recovery are known by his hide's 
keeping open, and his ſkin feeling kindly ; his ears and 
feet will be of a moderate warmth, his eyes briſk and live- 
ly ; his noſe grows clean and dry; bis appetite mends ; 
he lays down well, and both ſtales and dungs regularly. 

Be careful not to overfeed him on his recovery : let his 
diet be light, feeds ſmall, and increafed by degrees as he 
gets ſtrength ; for by overſeeding, horſes have frequent 
relapſes, or great ſurfeits, which are always difficult of 
cure. 

This is the moſt ſucceſsful method of treating theſe ir- 
regular, malignant fevers ; where it is evident, by the va- 
rious efforts nature makes to relieve herſelf, wants 
aſſiſtance, and a. ſpur ta quicken her motions. For by 
the uſe of theſe warm medicines, a crifis, or termination 
of the diſeaſe is quickened and promoted, as appears by 
the alteration made both in the urine and ſkin ; the former 
of which, by its thickneſs, ſhews figns of concoction, as it 
is called, or of a ſeparation of the feveriſh matter from 
the blood; and the latter by its ſmoothneſs and gloſſineſs 
proves that a regular aud free perſpiration is obtained : 
theſe two ſecretions are of ſuch importance to the welfare of 
every animal, that the neceſſity of rectifying them, when 
diſordered, is obvious from the conſequences. 

If this fever ſhould be brought to intergait, or prove of 
the intermitting kind, immediately after the fit is over, 
give an ounce of jeſuit's-bark, and repeat it every fix hours, 
till the horſe has taken five or ſix ounces; ſhould erup- 
tions or ſwellings appear, they ought to be encouraged, 
for they are good ſymptoms at the decline of a fever, de- 
note a termination of the diſtemper, and that no further 
medicines are wanted. 

— The true 
in fevers, are, that their ers, or doctors, will not wait 
with patience, and let nature have 8 they 
generally neglect bleeding ſufficiently at : and are 
conſtantly forcing.down ſugar-ſops, or other food in a horn, 
as if a horſe muſt. be ſtarued in a ſem days, if he did: not 
eat: then they ply him twice or thrice a day with hot 
medicines and ſpirituous drinks, which (excepting a ve 
few. caſes) muſt be extremely pernicious to a horſe, w 
diet is naturally ſimple, and whoſe ſt omach and blood, un- 
accumſtomed to ſuch heating medicines, muſt be greatly 
injured, and without douht are often inflamed by ſuch treat- 
ment. 

From the experience we lately had of the epidemic 
cold and: fever among our harſes, and from the obſervations 
of others in the years. 1782 and 1734, it. evidently appear- 
ed that the ſimpleſt method of treatment ſucceeded beſt. 
Thus it is proper ta bleed largely at firſt, to the quantity 
of three quarts, if the horſe is. full and ſtrong: and if it ap- 

that his lungs. are nat relievediby it, but continue 
d and loaded, the bleeding ſhould be repeated; and a 
rowel.may. he put in his cheſt or. belly. 


3 perhaps why ſo many horſes miſcarry | 


| 
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Dilute the blood with plenty of water, or white drink; 
let his diet be warm bran maſhes, and his hay ſprinkled. 
Should the fever rife, which will be known by the 1ymp. 
toms above deſcribed, give him an ounce of nitre thrice 
a day in his water, or made up in a ball witk honey. 
Let his body be kept cool and open, with the opening 
drink, given twice or thrice a week 4 or an ounce of ſalt 
of tartar may be given every day, diffolved in his water, 
for that purpoſe, omitting then the nitre. Aſter a week's 


treatment in this manner, the cordial ball may be given 


once or twice a day, with an infuſion of liquorice-root 
ſweetened with honey; to which may be added, when the 
phlegm is tough, or cough dry and huſky, a quarter of a 
pint of linſeed, or fallad-oil and the fame quantity of oxy- 
mel ſquills. | 

As the kernels about the throat are greatly ſwelled in 
theſe cafes, I need not mention the neceſſity of keeping 
the head and throat warmer than ordinary, to promote a 
freer perſpiration, and forward the running at the noſe, 
which in a horle anſwers the end of ſpitting, or expectora- 
tion in us: but the noſe ſhould never be ſyringed, as is 
ſometimes done, to promote this diſcharge, which it often 
checks, and occalions bad ſwellings in the neighbouring 
parts and glands ; for let it be remembered theſe ate criti- 
cal runnings of nature's own appointment, which by art 
may ſoon be fruſtrated. The following cooling purge it is 
very proper to give at the decline of the diſtemper, and may 
be repeated three or four times. 


Take two ounces of ſenna; annifeed and fennel bruiſ- 
| ed, each half an ounce ; ſalt of tartar three drams ; 
| let them infuſe two hours in a pint of boiling water ; 
ſtrain. oft, and diſſolve in it three ounces of Glauber 
falt, and two of cream of tartar : give for a doſe in 
| the morning. | 


This generally works before night very gently ; 

and in fevers, and all inflammatory diſorders, is infinitely 
preferable to 9g phyſic. 
Before we this account of fevers, it may be no 
improper hint to the curious, to take notice that a horſe's 
pulſe ſhould more particularly be attended to than is cuſ- 
t as a proper eſtimate may thereby be made both 
of the and violence of the fever preſent, by ob- 
ſerving the rapidity of the blood's motion, and the force 
that the heart and arteries labour with, to propel it round. 
The nigheſt calculation that has been made of t the quick- 
neſs of the pulſe in a healthy horſe, is, that it beats about 
forty ſtrokes in a minute; ſo in proportion of the increaſe 
above this number, the fever is riſing, and if farther in- 
creaſed to above bfty, the fever is very high. © 

How often the pulſe beats in 2 minute may eaſily bo diſ- 
covexed by meaſuring the time with a watch, or 
minute ſand-glaf, while your hand is laid on the horſe's 
near ſide, or your fingers on any artery; thoſe which run 
upon each ſide of the neck are generally to be feen beat- 
ing, as well as felt a little above the c Bartlet's Fare 
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E WEL, combuſtible matter; as fire, wood, coal, &c. 
FIELD, a piece of ground incloſed, whether jfor tillage, 
or re. 

IELD HUSBANDRY. See HUSBANDRY, 

FisLD ſcabius, a perennial weed: common among the 
corn. It is all over rough and hairy. The ſtalk is up- 
right, and often a foot or foot and a half high, ſpotted, and 
branching. The lower leaves are oval, and indented about 
the edges. Thoſe which grow on the ſtalk are divided, 
and of that ſort which. botaniſts called pinnatified. Ihe 
flowers are. blue, and: of the compound kind, conſiſting of 
a conſiderable number of ſmall flowers, each divided into 
four parts, and having one ſeed under them. The taſte of 
the plant is a diſagreeable bitter. | 

Fizr.pD WRII. See DaixnxING-Poos, 

FIG, the name given by ſarriers to a ſort of wart on 
the fruſh, and ſometimes all over the body of a horſe. 
The figs that appear on the fruſh or ſole, diſcharge a 
malignant ſtinking humour, which is very difficult to 
cure. | 

FIG-WORT, pile-wort, or leſſer centaury, a perennial 
weed common. in palture-grounds. The roots conſiſt of 
oblong knobs. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, cornered, 
and placed on foot-ſtalks. The flowers in general re- 


| 


ſemble choſe of the: crowsfoot, but differ ſomewhat from 


them 
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them in having the cup divided into three parts only the, 
etals being about eight in number, and narrower. This 
foe plant runs very much by the roots, and choaks al) | 


others which are near it. 


FILLER, or thiller horſe, that faſtened immediately to 
the cart, and which ſupports the ſhafts: 

FILLY, a female or mare colt. 

FIMBLE- early ripe hemp. 

FINE-BENT, the name of a very excellent ſpecies of 

raſs found in great plenty on the beſt ſheep paſtures. 

e have given a figure of this graſs on Plate XV. fig. 4. 
See the article GRASS. 

FIRE-BLAST, an accident to which hops are very li- 
able. See the article Hops. , | 

FIRE-BOTE, a quantity of fuel. 

FIRING, an operation often performed on different 
parts of a horſe, It is done in the following manner: 
when the firing-iron is red hot, the farrier applies the 
thinneſt part to the horſe's ſkin, in one or more places, ac- 
cording to the nature of the diſeaſe. 

Firing, or cauterizing, is often neceſſary after ſtrains 
and other. accidents, which may occaſion a long conti- 
nued weakneſs, or where there is a fullneſs, and the part 
is grown hard and callous, eſpecially about the joints, 


ſinews, and nervous parts, thoſe parts being compoſed | 


of an infinite number of fibres and nervous threads, 
which lie ſo cloſe together, that nothing but what is of 
the moſt powerful nature is ſufficient to relieve them 
when obſtructed. This is performed in the moſt effec- 
tual manner, by burning the outſide, and giving vent 
to the incloſed matter to diſcharge itſelf ; and ſometimes 
proves beneficial, when all other helps have been found in- 
effectual. 5 

In firing about the ſinews and nervous parts, great care 
is to be taken not go to too deep at firſt, but by gentle 
repeated razes or lines, till they come to a pale red colour; 
for if the fire once touches the finew, it will make the horſe 
go lame as long as he lives: the ſame ought to be drawn 
pretty cloſe together on each _ fide the joints or ſinews, 
following the courſe of the hair, without making of croſs 
lines, which are of no uſe in theſe parts, and are only apt to 
disfigure the horſe afterward. 

n the more fleſhy parts, or an obſtinate humour, 
that cannot be brought to ſuppuration, requires firing, 
the ſkin ought to be pierced deeper, in order to draw 
away a ſufficient quantity of matter from the part; the 
ſame ought to be performed upwards, to prevent any ul- 
cerous Epolition attendi 
ſoft doffils of tow, di in warm baſilicon, and ſpirit 
of wine, may be thruſt gently up into the orifices. 

The firing inſtrument, or knife, ought to be ſomewhat 
rounded on the edge, and gradually thicker to the back, 
ſufficient to keep the heat of the fire for ſome time; the 
ſame ſhould be rubbed clean, that no dirt or aſhes may 
ſtick to it, and not uſed until the flaming redneſs is in part 

one off, All the ſeared parts ought immediately to be 
bathed with ſpirits of wine, and where nothing elle is re- 
quiſite to complete the cure, the place is only to be anoint- 
ed with oil and becs-wax melted together. Gibjon's Far- 
riery, vol. I. p. 251. 

5 IRING-IRON, a piece of iron about a foot long, 
one end of which is made flat, and forged like a ku 
the back of it being half an inch thick, and the edge about 
the eighth of an inch. | 

FIR, a timber tree very common on mountainous and 
barren places, eſpecially in the colder climates. It differs 
from the pine in having ſingle leaves, which are, for the 
moſt part, produced on every fide of the branches; where- 
as the pine has two or more leaves produced out of the 
ſheath or cover. 

Fir trees are raiſed from ſeeds taken out of their po- 
lyſpermous cones. The way to get out the ſeeds is, either 
by expoſing the cones to a gentle fire, or by ſoaking them 

| night in water, which will cauſe their ſquamous cells to 
open, and readily emit their ſeeds. The former method is 
the beſt, provided they are not expoſed: to too great heat. 
But this ought not to be done until you are ready to ſow 
them, which is beſt performed in the beginning of March. 

Theſe plants ſhould be all raiſed in a nurſery, where 
they may be protected from the birds, otherwiſe they will 
be in danger of being deſtroyed, when they firſt come up: 
for as they bring up the huſk of the ſeed on the top of the 


it: and in ſuch caſes little | of 
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be loſt in à few hours; if 
are not carefully guarded from them. | 

he beſt time of ſowing theſe ſeeds is about the latter 
end of March, or the beginning of April, on a bed of 
light earth, 1 the ſeeds about half an inch deep 
with the ſame ſort of eatth. In this bed the plants ſhould 
remain until the following ſpring; when there ſhould be 
a number of beds — in the nurſery to receive theſe 
ſeedling plants; and the beginning of April they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into the beds, at the diſtarice of fix inches 
row from row, and at three inches aſunder in the rows: 
f the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, it will be proper to water 
the plants every week once or twice, according to the 
warmth of the weather ; and the beds ſhould be covered 
with mats, to ſcreen the plants from the ſun, and drying 
winds, until they have taken good root; aſter which time 
they require no farther care, but to keep them clear from 
weeds, In theſe beds the plants may remain two years ; 
at the end of which they ſhould be tranſplanted into an 
open ſpot of ground, for their toots will in that time meet 
quite over the beds. | 

The diftance which theſe plants ſhould be planted in 
| this nurſery, ſhould be four feet row from row, and two 
feet aſunder in the rows; 

When the plants are planted, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
dry, they ſhould be watered, to ſettle the earth to their 
roots; and if this is repeated three or four times, if the 
ſeaſon ſhould continue'dry, it will greatly promote their 
taking new root, and ſecure them from the injuries of the 
drying winds. In this nurſery the plants may remain 
two or three years, according to the growth they ſhall 
have made; and, during this time, the ground between 
the plants ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from weeds, 
and dug between the rows every ſpring ; in doing of 
which, care muſt be taken not to cut or injure the roots 
of the plants: this is all the culture they will require 
during their continuance in the nurſery : and, when they 
are tranſplanted into the places where they are to remain, 
the neceſſary care to be taken is, in taking them up, not 
to injure or cut off their roots, and let them be as little 
time out of the ground as poſſible; and, when they are 
out, to guard their roots from the drying winds. The 
ſureſt time for removing of theſe trees is about the begin- 
ning of April ; though they may, and often are remov 
with ſucceſs at Michaelmas, yet the ſpring is the more 
ſure ſeaſon, eſpecially in moiſt land. | 

Moſt of the kinds of firs may be removed at the height 
ſix or ſeven feet; but thoſe of two feet high are much 
better, and will in a few get the bettet of thoſe taller 
trees. Miller's Gard. Die. 

Firs for cattle. Mr. Young in his Annals of Agricul- 
culture, vol. XIV. ſays © I was ſo pinched, laſt ſpring, for 
provender to cattle, that I had not a ſtone of ſtraw, or a 
ſtone of hay, from the middle of March ; nothing but 
whins and oats for horſes, and fir tops (that is; tender 
ſhoots of firs) for cattle; I had 430 horned cattle, and 
about 120 horſes, ſmall and great, of which I loſt but few 
(four or five, I cannot tell which) cattle ; but there were 
numbers of cattle that died in this country for want. Some 
tenants loſt the one-half of their cattle, and ſome almoſt 
the whole.“ 7 

FISH-PONDS, reſervoirs of watets, applied to the 
breeding of fiſh. 8 | 

Fiſh-ponds are no ſmall improvement of watery and 
boggy lands, many of which are fit for no other uſe. In 
— 4 of a pond, its head ſhould be at the loweſt part of 
the ground, that the trench of the flood-gate, or ſluice, 
having a good fall, may not be too long in emptying. The 
beſt method of making the head ſecure, is to drive in two 
or three rows of ſtakes about ſix feet long, at about four 
feet diſtance from each other, the whole length of the pond 
head, whereof the firſt row ſhould be rammed at leaſt about 
four feet deep. If the bottom is falſe, the foundation may 
be laid with quicklime, which ſtacking, will make it as 
hard as a ſtone. Some lay a layer of lime, and another of 
earth dug out of the pond, among the piles and ſtakes ; 
and when theſe are well ſecured, drive in others, as they 
ſee occaſion, ramming in the earth as before, till the pond- 
head be of the height deſigned, 

The dam ſhould be made ſloping. on each fide, leaving 
a waſte to carry off the over - abundance of water in times 
of floods or rains; and as to the depth of the pond, the 


plant, whereby a whole bed ma 
th f 


plant, the birds in picking off the huſk will break off the 


deepeſt part need not exceed ſix feet, riſing gradually in 


{hoals 
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ſhoals towards the ſides, for the fiſh to ſun themſelves, and 
lay their ſpawn. Gravelly and ſandy bottoms, eſpecially 
the latter, are beſt for breeding; and a rich ſoil with a 
'white fat water, as the waſhing of hills, commons, ſtreets, 
ſinks, &c. is beſt for fattening all forts of fiſh, For 
ſtoring a pond, carp is to be preferred for its goodneſs, 
quick growth, and great increaſe, as breeding five or fix 
times a year- A pond of an acre, if it be a feeding and 
not breeding one, will every year feed two hundred carps 
of three years old, three hundred of two years old, and 
four 2 of a year old. Carps delight in ponds that 
have marl or clay bottoms, with plenty of weeds and graſs, 
whereon they feed in hot months. 

Your pond ſhould be drained every three or four years, 
and your fiſh ſorted. If it is a breeding one, the ſmaller 
ones are to be taken out to ſtore other ponds with, leav- 
ng a good ſtock of females, at leaſt eight or nine years 
old, as they never breed before that age. In feeding ponds 
it is beſt to keep them pretty near of a ſize. Mortimer's 
A , vol. I. page 290. 

ISTULA, a deep, narrow, and callous ulcer, gene- 
rally ariſing from abſceſſes. See UL ER. 

FISTULAR, FisruLovs, an epithet applied by far- 
riers to wounds and ulcers, which degenerate into fiſ- 
tulas. 

FisTULAR, or fi/tulous, is alſo an epithet applied dy bo- 
taniſts to leaves and flowers which are tubular, or that re- 
ſemble a hollow pipe. 

FLAGS, the turf, or ſurface of the ground, which they 
pare off for burning. See BuRNn-BAKING, 

FLAIL, a well known implement of huſbandry,” uſed 
in threſhing all ſorts of corn. See the article T HRESH- 
ING. 

FLANKS, the ſides of an horſe. In a ſtrict ſenſe, the 
flanks of a horſe are the extremities of his belly, where the 
ribs are wanting, and below the loins. They ſhould be 
full, and at the top of them on each fide, ſhould be a fea- 
ther; and the nearer thoſe feathers are to each other, ſo 
much the better : but if they be as it were within view, 
then the mark is excellent. 

The diſtance between the laſt rib and haunch-bone, 
which is properly the flank, ſhould be ſhort, which is termed 
well-coupled ; ſuch horſes are moſt hardy, and will endure 
labour longeſt. 

If a horſe have a flank full enough, you are to conſider 
whether it be too large; that is, if ovec-againſt that part 
of the thigh called the ſtifle, the flank fall too low; for in 
that caſe it is a great advance to purſineſs, eſpecially if the 
horſe be not very young. 

A horſe is faid to have no flank if the laſt of the ſhort 
ribs be at a conſiderable diſtance from the haunch bone ; 
although ſuch horſes may for the time have very good 
bodies, yet when they are hard laboured, they will Joſe 
them. | 

A horſe is alſo ſaid to have no flank when his ribs are 
too much ſtraightened in their compaſs, which is eaſil 
perceived, by comparing their height with that of the 
haunch-bones, for they ought to be as high, and equall 
raiſed up as they are, or but very little leſs, when the horſe 
is in good caſe. 

A horſe is likewiſe ſaid to have little flanks, to be ſorril 
bodied, to be grunt-bellied and thin gutted, when his 
flank turns up like a greyhound, and his ribs are flat, nar- 
row and ſhort. 

A well flanked horſe, is one that has wide and well-made 
ribs, and a good body. In this caſe the whole flank is uſed 
in the room of gut. 

FLAX, the name of a plant cultivated both for the ſake 
of its ſtalk and ſeed ; the former being uſed in making linen, 
and the latter for oil. - ; 

The ftem of this plant, which is round and hollow, 

ows to the height of about two feet, and then divides 
into ſeveral branches : theſe are terminated by blue flow- 
ers, conſiſting of five petals, and are ſucceeded by cap- 
ſules divided within into ten cells, in each of which is en- 
cloſed a bright, ſlippery, elongated ſeed, Its leaves are 
long, narrow, ſharp pointed, and placed alternately along 
the ſtem and branches. 

The ſoil for flax ſhould be a ſtiff loam, rendered fine 
by tilth, and ſituated in a valley bordering upon water 
or ſuch a ſoil as is thrown up by rivers. If there be wa- 
ter at a ſmall depth below the ſurface of the ground, it 
is thought till better, as is the caſe in Zealand, which 
is remarkable ſor the fineneſs of -its flax, and where the 
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ſoil is deep and ſtiff, with water almoſt every where 
the depth of a foot and a half, or two 9 
it. It is ſaid to be owing to the want of this advan. 
tage, that the other provinces of Holland do not ſuc- 
ceed equally well in the culture of this uſeful plant; not 
but that fine flax is alſo raiſed on high lands, if they have 
been well tilled and manured, and if the ſeaſons are not 
wy dry. | 

t is juſtly remarked, in the letters which the Dublin 
Society have publiſhed on the culture of flax, that moiſt 


Riff ſoils yield much larger quantities of flax, and far 


better ſeed than can be obtained from light lands : nay 
that the ſeed ſecured from the former way, with proper 
care, be rendered full as good as any that is imported from 
Riga or Zealand: but, as M. du Hamel rightly obſerves, 
ſtrong land can hardly yield ſuch fine flax as that which 
grows on _ ground, 

In the ſouthern countries, the huſbandmen who raiſe 
flax, ſow part of their ſeed in September and OQober ; 
ſo that the plants which ſpring from thence, remain of 
courſe in the ground all the winter; and this is a judicious 
practice in thoſe places, becauſe plants which have not 
covered the earth well before the ſummer heats come on, 
are apt to be parched by the heat and drought which uſu- 
ally prevail in that ſeaſon. They ſow linſeed again in the 
ſpring 3 but the latter do not yield fo large a crop: the 
box” however, which it produces is more eſteemed, becauſe 
it is finer than that ſown in autumn. M. Du Hamel ſeems, 
indeed to think, that the autumnal ſowing yields the beſt 
ſeed ; but however, that be, in places where the winter is 
apt to be ſevere, and where the flax, which is but a ten- 
der plant, would in courſe be in danger of being deſtroyed 
during that ſeaſon, almoſt all the flax is ſown about the 
end of March, or in the beginning of April. This 
ſpring flax is what we ſhall principally . in this 
article. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, that the land 
which is intended for flax ſhould be brought to exceeding 
fine tilth by repeated ploughings, and that it ſhould be 
enriched by a manure ſuited to the quality of the ſoil. 
Thus, when a paſture is broken up in order to its being 
ſowed with flax, it muſt be well ploughed during eighteen 
months, or two years, before it will be fit for producing 
a crop of flax, To defray the expence of this culture, 
ſome other crops may be got off the land in the mean 
time, 22 of ſuch plants as do not occupy it long, 
and particularly of thoſe which are remarkably benefited 
by frequent ſtirring of the earth whilſt they grow; ſuch 
as beans, peaſe, turnips, &c. becauſe theſe repeated ſtir- 
rings render the mould fine and looſe, and help to kill the 
weeds, which would otherwiſe do great damage to the 
flax. The Memoirs publiſhed by the Society of Brittany 
inform us, that the Livonians, when they clear wood- 
land, burn the wood upon it, then plcugh it, and in this 
ſtate prefer it to any other kind of ſoil for flax. 

If the land which is intended for flax be ſtiff, great care 
ſhould be taken not to till it when it is wet, for fear of 
kneading it. 

If the . on which flax is to be raiſed has been 
long in tillage, it ſhould be plowed deep before winter, 
and laid up in a very high ridges, in order that the win- 
ter's froſts may the more effectually moulder or looſen 
it. 

In the month of February, if the land be not too wet, 
ſome very rotten dung ſhould be laid in the furtows, and 
immediately covered over. In March, for ſouthern coun- 
tries, or in the beginning of April, where the climate is 
colder, another ploughing ſhould be given to lay the land 
ſmooth, the clods ſhould be broken by hand, or with the 
ſpiky-roller, and the ſeed ſhould then be ſown and harrowed 
in with a light or buſh-harrow, ſo as not to bury it above 
an inch deep, If the foil be moiſt and cold, a little 
pigeon's dung may be ſown with the ſeed, for it agrees ad- 
mirably well with the flax: but this muſt not be done if 
the ground is very light and too dry, It will alſo be right 
to lay wet land out in beds thirty or forty feet wide, ſepa- 
rated by deep trenches, to drain off the water, and convey 
it into the ſurrounding ditches. 

Moſt of our linſeed is brought from the North, 
namely from Riga and Zealand : but we may ourſelves 
raiſe it very good, by conforming to the directions here 
given. 

Linſeed is reckoned good when it is large, oily, heavy, 
and of a bright brown colour. To know whether it be 
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oily, a few grains of it are thrown into a red-hot fire- 
ſhovel, and they in that caſe crackle almoſt inſtantly and 
blaze briſkly. If it is ſufficiently heavy, it will fink to 


the bottom of the water ; and to judge whether it be new, 


a number of ſeeds exactly counted ſhould be ſown on 
the end of a hot- bed, and notice taken whether they all 
row. | | 

The beſt way of ſowing flax, in order to obtain very 

ood ſeed, is to drill it in equidiftant rows about a foot 

tant, and then it may be hand-hoed, which will keep 
down the weeds, and improve the crop. But it is ſtill 
better to drill the rows about twenty inches aſunder. 

The ſeed being ſmooth and heavy, is very proper for 
drilling, and in this way a very ſmall quantity of ſeed 
ſows an acre, The common allowance of ſeed ſown broad 
caſt is about two buſhels and a half to an acre, oftener 
more than leſs; but drilled in rows at twenty inches diſ- 
tance, half a peck is ſufficient for an acre. 

Thick ſown flax runs up in height, and produces fine 
ſoft flax; if ſown thin, it does not riſe ſo high, but ſpreads 
more, and puts forth many fide branches, which produce 
abundance of ſeed, and ſuch feed is much better filled, 
plump, and heavy, than the ſeed produced from thick 
ſown flax. Nothing ſhould be planted or ſown between 
the rows, but the ground ſhould be hoed with a hand- 
hoe, or ſmall plough, taking care that none of the 
mould is thrown againſt the rows ; to prevent which the 
intervals may be hoed with a triangular harrow, having 
a proper number of iron tines in it, and guided by two 
handles fixed behind. By theſe handles the tines are 
made to go deeper or ſhallower at pleaſure; and if 


the intervals are cultivated with this inſtrument, begin- | ſh 


ning before the earth is become ſtale, and while the 
weeds are ſmall, the land may be kept very clean, and in 
fine tilth, at a much Jeſs expence than by hand-hoeing : 
for one horſe is ſufficient for this work; a great deal 
may be done in a day, and by a frequent repetition of 
this hoeing, eſpecially when the earth is dry, the weeds 
may be ſo effectually kept down, as never to riſe much 
above an inch high. But the rows muſt be weeded by 
hand. 

The flax thus cultivated is ſhorter than commen, but 
ſtronger. It is not ſo ſubject as other flax, to be beat 
down and lodged in ſtormy weather, the ſtalks of it being 
fortified by the free admiſſion of the ſun and air among 
them ; and there is ſufficient room to hand-weed the rows, 
without lying upon, or treading down the flax, as in the 
common way of weeding. | 

It is uſually reckoned, that in flax ſown broad caſt, 
the flax and ſeed are nearly of equal value. And it will 
no doubt be ſaid, that by ſowing it ſo thin, the crop 
of flax will be much leſſened, which muſt be acknow- 
ledged; but the great object here is the quality of the 
ſeed, which will be incomparably ſuperior to the ſeed 
commonly ſowed thick ; and if duly cultivated, in the 
method here laid down, will, in refoedt of the ſize and 
weight of the ſeed, excel either the Plantation. or Riga 
feed. In this way alſo, lighter land will produce better 
ſeed than in the common flax huſbandry; becauſe the 
earth that is kept in fine tilth; to any conſiderable depth, 
retains more moiſture in dry weather, than foils of the 
—_ kind that is badly tilled, or ſuffered to grow ſtale and 

ard, 

A change of. ſeed is found neceſſary in cultivating 
ſome kinds of plants, particularly of wheat and ſome other 
forts of corn, otherwiſe they are apt to degenerate. - The 
neceſſity of changing ſeems to ariſe from the ſoil or 
climate: for which reaſon farmers chooſe to ſow upon 
light land the ſeed raiſed upon clays, and other ſtiff 
ſoils, and the contrary, which they find of ſervice; and 
the ſame advantage is found in ſome meaſure by a change 
of ſoils for flax ſeed. But this being a plant of nice cul- 
ture, it ſeems moſt advilable, not to depend wholly 
upon a change of foi), even though the drilling and hoe- 
ing, as above, ſhould ſtill improve the ſeed in ſize and 
weight, beyond what is common in broad-caſt ſowing ; 
but rather to ſow, every ſecond and third year, the beſt 
foreign ſeed, by which means, and the hoeing culture 
alſo, the flax farmer may be ſure of having good ſeed every 
year. 

When the goodneſs of the ſeed is known, more or leſs 
fit is to be ſown, according as the huſbandmgn intends 
either to raiſe a quantity of linſeed for ſowing, or to have 


very fine and foft flax. In this laſt caſe, the ſeed ſhould 
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be ſown pretty thick, in order that the plants may riſe the 
cloſer together, and by that means grow ſlender and tall, 
which adds much to the fineneſs of the fibres of the flax. 
If the licſeed is ſown with an intention to let the flax 
remain for ſeed, a much leſs quantity of it ſhould be uſed, 
that ſo the plants may come up thin, and thereby have 
room to grow to their full vigour and extent. As ſtrong 
ſoils ſhould be choſen for this purpoſe, it may perhaps be 
moſt adviſable to follow the exarnple of the judicious M. de 
Chateauvieux, in ſowing it in drills, and horſe-hoeing the 
intermediate ſpaces. He obſerved in his experiments, that 
the plants of flax thus raiſed yielded great plenty of excel- 
lent ſeed. 

Some ſow, with their linſeed, either annual or perennial 
graſs-ſeeds, when they intend to lay the land down for paſ- 
ture after the flax is taken off. The plants grow but 
weakly under the flax, which, however, they do not hurt; 
but as ſoon as the flax has been pulled, they increaſe apace, 
to the great benelit of their owner, 

Flax is ſometimes damaged by inſets when it is about 
three or four inches high. It is faid that they may be de- 
ſtroyed by a light ſtrewing of ſoot, aſhes, ke. At all 
events, it is certain that this dreffing will give vigour to 
the flax, though it ſhould not kill the inſects, - 

If any weeds appear among the flax, as is almoſt al- 
ways the caſe, they muſt he thoroughly rooted out; and 
that the flax may be as little Hagel as poſſible in the 
doing of this the weeders ſhould work bare-footed : 
they may indeed fit down upon the flax, for fitting 
upon it is found not to hurt it; but it would be greatly 
injured, if not killed, by being trod upon with the heels of 


oes. 

The fineſt flax is moſt liable to be laid, particularly in 
countries ſubject to ſtorms. To guard againſt this acci- 
dent, ſome people run acroſs their flax field ſlender poles 
fixed to ſtakes; but a better method, and which was practiſed 
by the ingenious. gentleman who directed the cambric ma- 
nufactory at Winchelſea, was, to run ſmall ropes acrofs the 
held, both lengthwiſe and breadthwiſe ; for theſe, being 
faſtened where they interſe& one another, and ſupported by 
ſtakes at due diſtances, form a kind of netting, which is 
proof againſt almoſt every accident that can happen from 
tempeſtuous weather. 

Opinions are divided in regard to the degree of ripeneſs 
at which it is beſt to pull flax. Some think it ſhould be 
pulled whilſt it is green, in order that its fibres may be 
the ſofter and finer. Others, with the fame view, pull it 
up before its ſeeds are quite formed ; and others again 
think, that it ſhould not be pulled till ſome of the capſules, 
which contain the ſeeds, have begun to open, being of 
opinion, that the fibres of green flax are too tender, and 
that they fall into tow. On the other hand, it is certain, 
that the fibres of flax which has ſtood till it is very ripe, 
are always ſtift and harſh, that they are not eaſily ſeparat- 
ed from the reed, and that they do not bleach well. Here, 
therefore, as in moſt other caſes, both extremes ſhould be 
avoided z and it conſequently ſeems moſt reaſonable to 
think, that the propereſt time for pulling flax, is when its 
ſtalks begin to turn yellow, when its leaves begin to fall, 
and when its ſeeds begin to be brown. 

As ſoon as the flax is thought to have attained a due ma- 
turity, it is pulled generally by handfuls : but as it is ſel- 
dom all of an equal degree of ripeneſs, or of an equal de- 

ree of ſtrength, it would certainly be adviſable to pull 
Frſt the ripeſt and ſtrongeſt plants, and then the weaker and 
leſs ripe ; for by this means they would at once be ſepa- 
rated, which is of eflential importance in the watering, 
becauſe the weak and green flax requires much leſs ſteep- 
ing than the ſtronger and more ripe. All weeds, and the 
earth which adheres to the roots of the plants, ſhould be 
carefully taken away, and then the handfuls of flax ſhould 
be laid regularly on the ground. 

The author of the judicious letters concerning flax, in 
the Dublin Society's Weekly Obſervations, ſeems to direct 
a too great degree of ripencs of the flax when it is pulled, 
and ns as a reaſon, that it does not otherwiſe ſtand the 
force of the mill for ſcutching it. But as it has been 
found by experience, that the force of that mill is too 
great, and as a better method of performing this operation, 
in which the force can be ſuited to the - of the flax, 
may ſoon be known, this great degree of ripeneſs will 
become the leſs neceſſary. 

As the flax is pulled, it is laid together by handfuls, 
'Pheſe handfuls 

* ſhould 


with the ſeed end turned to the ſouth, 
| 3 * 
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ſhould neither lie quite in a line with each other, not di- 
rectly acroſs, but a little ſlanting upwards ſo that the air 
may eaſily paſs through them. 32 inſtead of this me- 
thod, tie the handfuls of flax looſcly at the top, then ſpread 
out their roots, and thus ſet ſeveral of them together up- 
tight upon their roots. In either of theſe ways, the flax 
js generally left twelve or fourteen "_ in the field to dry 


it. This drying is certainly not neceſſary for the rippling, | 
p 


becauſe the ripple will ſeparate the capſules from the flax as 
effectually before it has been dried as it will afterwards ; 
and if it be done with a view to ripen the ſeed, it ſhould 
be conſidered, that the flax will be more hurt by the 
longer time of ſteeping, which will become — in 
conſequence of this drying, than the ſeed can be beneficed ; 
becauſe the more the membrane which connects the fibres 
to the reed is dried, the greater muſt be the degree of 


putrefaction neceſſary to looſen and deſtroy the coheſion 


of this connecting membrane: the finer parts of the flax 
itfelf muſt — 2 be deſtroyed by this degree of pu- 
trefaction; and if the putrefaction does not ariſe to ſuch 
a degree as to deſtroy the coheſion of this membrane, the 
fibres of the flax will adhere ſo ſtrongly to the reed, that 
the force neceſſary in ſcutching will prove equally detri- 
mental to the flax. The practice in ſome parts of Brit- 
tany, as we are informed by the Memoirs of the Society of 
that province, ſeems therefore much more rational; and 
this is, to ripple the flax after it has lain in the air two or 
three days; but even one day will be ſufficient if the wea- 
ther is dry. | 

If any flax is raiſed on purpoſe for ſeed, or if, through 
the dryneſs of the ſeaſon, or the badneſs of the ſeed that 
was fown, the flax is come up very thin, ſo as manifeſtly 
to ſhew, that the ſeed which it may produce will be more 
valuable than the reſt of the crop ; in either of theſe caſes, 
the flax ſhould be let ſtand till its ſeed is perfectly ripe ; 
thus ſacrificing the flax itſelf to the then greater advantage 
of having good ſeed. 

In order to ripple the flax, which is the next operation, 
a large cloth ſhonld be ſpread on a convenient ſpot of 
ground, with the ripple placed in the middle of it. The 
manner of performing this work is ſo well known, that 
there can be no need to deſcribe it here. Its purpoſe is to 
obtain the linſeed, which is always of conſiderable value, 
even though the flax has been pulled before its perfect ma- 
turity. 17 506 

7 — the flax has been rippled, the ſeeds thereby ob- 
tained ſhould be ſpread in the ſun, to dry. "Thoſe which 
ſeparate from the pods, of their own accord, are the fulleſt 
and ripeſt, and ſhould therefore be ſet apart for ſowing, 
ia caſe the precaution of raiſing ſome flax purpoſely for 
ſeed has not been attended to. The pods, or capſules, 
are then broken, either by treading or by threſhing, in 
order to get out the remaining feeds, the whole of which, 
as well as the former, ſhould be carefully ſifted, winnowed, 
and cleaned. When the ſeed is laid up, it muſt be fre- 

uently ſtirred, or ventilated, to prevent its heating. Even 
this ſecond ſeed. affords a conſiderable profit, by the oil 
which it yields, and alſo. by being uſed, when broken, 
for fattening of cattle. The cakes of linſeed, after the 
oil has been preffed out of them, are likewiſe found to be 
uſeful for this laſt purpoſe, though they are thought to ren- 
der the fat of cattle yellow; for which reaſon it is adviſed 
not to give it them till within a few weeks before the beaſts 
are to de killed. Their utility as a manure has been al- 
ready mentioned. | 

As ſoon as the flax has been ripened, it ſhould be carried 
with all convenient ſpeed to the watering place. If care 
has not been taken before to ſeparate the different kinds of 
flax, that ſeparation muſt now be made: becauſe, otherwiſe, 
ſome of the flax will be rotted in the water, before the 
reſt will be ſufficiently ſteeped. 

The choice of the water for ſteeping it in, is thus very 
properly pointed out in the Directions for railing Flax, pub- 
liſhed by order of the commiſſioners and truſtees for 
fiſheries, manufaRures, and improvements, in Scotland. 

„ All flax ought to be watered in canals, which ſhould 
be dug in clay ground if poſſible, becauſe that foil beſt re. 
tains the water: but if a firm retentive ſoil cannot be 
got, the bottom or ſides of the canal, or rather both the bot- 
tom and ſides, may be lined: with clay; or, inſtead of lining 
the ſides with clay, which might fall down, a ditch may be 
dug without the canal, and filled with clay, which will pre- 
vent both extraneous water from entering, and the water 
within from running off, 
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A canal of forty feet long; fix broad, and four deepy 
will generally water the produce of at leaſt an acre of flax 
It ſhould be filled with freſh ſoft water from a river of 
brook, if poſſible, two or three weeks before the flax is put 
in, and expoſed all that time to the heat of the ſun, The 
1 way the river or brook has run, the ſofter, and there. 
ore the better, will the water be. Springs, or ſhort runs 
from hills, are too cold, unleſs the water is allowed to ſtand 
long in the canal. Water from coal or iron is very bad for 
flax. A little of the powder of galls thrown into a glaſs of 
water, will immediately diſcover if it comes from minerals 
of that kind, by turning it into a datk colour, more o- eg 
| tinged, in proportion to the quantity of vitriol contained 
in it. 

« The canal ought not to be under any ſhade, bec 
this, beſides ork, de ſun from l water, ate 
render ſome parts of the canal cooler than other parts, and 
thereby make it water the flax unequally. 

« 'The flax raiſer ſhould obſerve, that, when the water 
has been brought to a proper degree of heat by the ſun, 
ſmall plants will riſe quickly in it; numbers of ſmall inſects 
and reptiles will generate there, and bubbles of air will riſe 
up to its ſurface, If no ſuch ſigns appear, he may conclude 
that the water is not warm enough, or that it is otherwiſe 
unfit for flax.“ 

Running water is not proper for ſteeping flax, becauſe it 
prevents that degree of putrefactive fermentation which is 
neceſſary to ſeparate the fibres from the reed; and beſides 
this, in ſuch ſtreams, the flax is apt to be carried away b 
ſudden floods, or to be filled with the mud and ſlime which 
thoſe floods bring with them: but to hgve a ſmall rill of 
water paſs through the ſteeping place is very adviſeable, be- 
cauſe it will ſupply the loſs of that which is evaporated, 
Stagnant water, which is naturally of a bad colour, ſhould 
likewiſe be avoided, becauſe this communicates to the flax a 
colour which is not afterwards eaſily got rid of, 

The flax, after it has been rippled and ſorted, as before 

mentioned, ſhould be tied very flack, with a band made of a 
few ſtalks, in bundles not larger than a man can eaſily graſp 
with both his hands, in order that the water may the 
more eaſily and more equally penetrate through them; 
and in this condition they ſhould be put into the 
canal, ſomewhat ſloping, or even half-ſtanding upon one 
end, which, " the Edinburgh directions, ſhould be the ſeed 
end, and conſequently the root end uppermoſt ; becauſe, 
add they, (though I do not find it at all noticed by auy 
other writers on the ſubjet) when the ſeed ends are upper- 
moſt, there frequently breeds a great deal of vermin, 
deſtructive of the flax, and this, they aſſure us, is effectually 
| ogy ry by putting the ſeed end downmoſt. However 
this may be, the flax, when put into the water, ſhould 
be covered with ſtraw, or fern, upon which a wicker hurdle 
and ſome ſtones may be laid, to keep it down, but without 
prefling too hard againſt the bottom, It is a common opi- 
nion, that if the flax is not thus covered, the ſun will diſco- 
lour it, even though it be quite covered with water. 

More or leſs time is requiſite for the ſteeping of the flax, 
according to the nature of the water, the heat of the air, 
and the greater or leſs degree of woodineſs of the flax. It 
is ſteeped ſooner with a ſouth than a north wind: and that 
which has been pulled green is alſo much ſooner ſteeped 
than that which has been pulled very ripe : conſequently it 
is not poſſible to fix any preciſe length of time during 
which it ſhould remain in the water. The way to know 
whether it has been ſteeped enough, is to draw a fe ſtalks 
from out of the middle of the heap, and then try it: if the 
reed ſnaps ſhort, without bending, and the bark parts eaſily 
from the reed, towards its point, the flax has been ſufficiently 
ſteeped, and it muſt, in this caſe, be (peedily taken out of the 
water, for otherwiſe it will ſoon become too tender, and be- 
gin to rot. 

In ſome countries, the flax is ſteeped but four days, at the 
end of which it is taken out of the water, and the little 
bundle, or handfuls, into which it was before made up, are 
laid regularly fide by fide, till they have formed a pretty 
thick bed, upon which are then put planks loaded with 
ſtones. "The flax is left in this condition four or five days, 
or more, according to the heat of the air ; and its lying thus 
in a heap anſwers the intent of farther ſtceping in water: 
but as a great degree of putrefaction may ariſe in this ope- 
ration, ſo much judgment and care are neceſſary, that I can- 
not think it an adviſeable method. | 

The Memoirs of the Society, which the ſtates of Britany 
have inſtituted, upon a truly judicious plan, for the 1 
men 
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ment of agriculture, arts, and commerce, inform us, in 
conſequence of an account which the duke of Choiſeul, 
miniſter of ſtate in France for foreign affairs, received from 
the French ambaſſador at the court of Ruſſia; to whom he 
had written on this ſubject; at the requeſt of the ſociety, 
that the Livonians uſe two ſorts of places for ſteeping their 
hemp and flax; that the moſt {imple of theſe are only holes 
dug near the fide of rivers, and that the flax, or hemp, wa- 
tered in them (which is very like the method practiſed in 
France) generally ſells for trom twenty-five or thirty per 
cent. leſs than that which has been ſteeped in the following 
manner. | 

When they would have flax or hemp of ſuperior quality; 
they choſe a ſpot where there is a fall of clear water, and 
there make, one under another, five, and ſometimes fix; 
baſons or reſervoirs, each of which is at leaſt one foot, and 
at moſt two feet deep. The water can either be let run 
from one baſon to another, or be ſtopped at pleaſure. The 
baſons are ſeparated by ſlight banks of clay ; and in each 
bank is a little opening, which may be cloſed whenever it 
is thought proper. To prevent the ſtream from overflow- 
ing the firſt baſon, and afterwards ſucceſſively the others, it 
is itſelf turned a little aſide by a ſmall bank of clay, and 
this bank is broken down whenever the water is to be re- 
newed in the baſons. | 

The Livonians put their hemp and flax firſt into the up- 
permoſt baſon only. At the end of two, three, or four days, 
they remove it into the ſecond baſon, from thence into the 
third, and fo on, till they have brought the ſeveral bundles 
of theſe plants down into the loweſt. At each of theſe 
ſhiftings, the firſt baſon is filled with freſh flax, and the 
water is renewed in all the baſons. By this means, the 
ſteeping is not completed till the flax or hemp has paſſed 
through all the baſons, and has remained a proper time in 
the lowermoſt, which is the laſt, Neither the Engliſh nor 
the Dutch import any hemp from Riga, but what has been 
ſteeped in this laſt mentioned manner ; whereas a great part 
of that which the French receive from thence, is ſuch as has 
been ſteeped in ſtagnant waters, in holes dug on the fide of 
rivers, | 

When the flax is taken either out of the water in which 
it has been ſteeped, or from the heap above-mentioned, the 
bundles of it are ſpread out, like a fan, at the root end, and 
laid on xdry new-mown meadow, that it may dry, bleach, and 
become ſupple. It is there turned from time to time, and as 
ſoon as it is quite dry it is carried off: for otherwiſe the 
moiſture of the dews and graſs will have nearly the ſame 
effects upon it, as if it had remained longer in the water, 
This is evinced by the practice of thoſe, os in ſome places, 
inſtead of putting their flax into water, only ſpread it on a a 
damp meadow where the graſs is ſomewhat long, leave it 
there all night, and in the morning, before the ſun has dried 
it, gather it up in large heaps, — remove it into the ſhade, 
in order to ſpread it out again on the graſs the next evening; 
and this is repeated till the flax is Found to be ſufficiently 
watered, In other places, it is watered by hand during the 
day, and fo let it remain conſtantly on the graſs. It is then 
let dry, and is afterwards houſed, But, as M. Du Hamel 
rightly obſerves, this method is fo tedious and troubleſome, 
that, even if it ſhould, as ſome ſay it does, give a little ad- 
ditional whiteneſs to the flax, yet the advantage in that 
reſpect is fo ſmall, as by no means to compenſate for the in- 
conveniences of the practice, which he therefore thinks is 
not adviſeable in any caſe, unleſs it be when the flax, after 
being taken out of the water, is found not to have been 
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The diſadvantage of laying the flax upon long graſs, after 
it has been — | in order to dry it, is very juſtly pointed 
out in the Directions for raiſing Flax, publiſhed by order 
of the commiſſioners and * for fiſheries, manu- 
factures, and improvements in Scotland, when they adviſe 
the huſbandman by no means to follow this method, becauſe 
the graſs, growing through the flax, frequently ſpots, or rots 
it, Theſe judicious gentlemen therefore recommend ſhort 
heath as the moſt preferable place for ſpreading flax upon, 
after it has been taken out of the water; and this the ra- 
ther, becauſe, when the flax is wet, it faſtens to the heath, 
and is thereby prevented from being blown away by the 
wind, whilft at the fame time the heath keeps it a little 
above the earth, and ſo expoſes it the more equally to the 
weather: but grounds expoſed to violent winds ſhould 
alſo be avoided, 5 
« 'The flax, continued they, when taken out of water, 
mult be ſpread very thin upon the ground; and as it is then 
very, tender, it muſt be gently handled, The thinner it is 
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ſpread the better, as it is then moſt equally expoſed t6 the 
weather : but it ought never to be ſpread during a my 
ſhower, becauſe that would waſh and waſte too muc 
the bark, which is then exceſſively tender; though it ſoon 
after becomes firm enough tobear the rains; which, with the 
open air and ſunſhine, clean, ſoften; and purify it to the de= 
gree deſired, and fit it admirably for parting from the reed: 
in ſhort, after the flax has acquired a little firmneſs by being 
a few hours ſpread in dry weather, the more rain and ſun- 
ſhine it gets, the whiter and better it will be. 

The ſkilful huſbandmanz; who follows this methed; 
ſpreads his firſt row of flax at the end of the field from 
whence the moſt violent wind commonly comes, placing the 
root-ends foremoſt : he makes the root-ends of every other 
row overlap the ſeed-ends of the former row three or four 
inches, and binds down the laſt row with a rope; by which 
means the wind does not eaſily get below the flax, to blow 
it away: and as the ſeed-ends are ſeldom ſo fully watered 
as the root-ends, this over-laying has an effect like giving 
the ſeed-ends more watering: | 

« The flax is judged to have been ſufficiently grafled; 
when it is of a clearer colour than before, when its bark is 
bliſtered up, when that bark parts eaſily from the reed; and 
when the reed is become very brittle : but no written de- 
ſcription can poſſibly here convey a knowledge of this pointy 
at all equal to that which is acquired by experience. 

The whole of the flax ſhould be ſufficiently graſſed be- 
fore any of it is lifted ; for if a part be lifted ſooner than the 
8 that which remains will be in great danger from the 
Winds. 

« A dry day ſhould be choſen for taking up the flax; and 
if there is no appearance of high wind, it ſhould be looſed 
from the heath or graſs, and let looſe for ſome hours, to 
make it thoroughly dry. 

As a great quantity of flax can ſcarcely be equally 
watered and graſſed, and as its different qualities will beſt ap- 
pear at lifting it off the graſs, each different kind ſhould then 
be collected together, and ke by itſelf; chat. is to ſay; all of 
the ſame colour, length, and quality. 

« The ſmaller the bundles are into which the flax is 
made up, the better they will be for drying, houſing, &c. and 
in making up theſe bundles, as in every other operation up- 
on flax, it is of great conſequence that a!l the ſtems be laid 
together as they grew, that is to ſay; root-ends to root- ends: 
and ſeed- ends to feed ends.“ | 

The Livonians, ſay the before-quoted Memoirs of the So- 
ciety of Britany, cut off the roots of their hemp, but not of 
their flax, when it is taken out of the ſteeping baſons above 
deſcribed. They then tie the flax or hemp up in bundles 
about as thick as the lower part of a man's thigh: Theſe 
bundles are placed upright, and ſupported by a ſtake, around 
which a few of the tops of their italks are twiſted, the bet- 
ter to ſecure their ſtanding. They are left in this ſituation 
one day, to drain; then they are ſpread upon the graſs for 
one or two days, and after this they are laid in heaps, and 
covered over with haulm, ſtubble, ſtraw, or ſome other ſuch 
like covering, to make them ſweat. When the hemp or 
flax has ſweated enough, it is Jaid in heaps in the ſhade, 
and there dried: but theſe heaps muſt not be ſo thick, but 
that the air may penetrate a little into them. It is on this 
laſt operation that the good or bad quality of the hemp 
or flax thus managed chiefly depends. Both of them may 
be kept two or three years, and even longer, upon their 
reeds, after they have been prepared in the manner above 
directed; and when it is intended to break them, 
after this keeping, they are put into an oven properly heat- 
ed. 

In the common way, after the flax has been graſſed, it 
muſt be dried by heat, to make its reed break W and ſe- 
parate the more eaſily from the bark, To guard againſt 
the danger of fire, this buſineſs is frequently performed in a 
place diſtant from any other building. The Caverns, or 
hollows under hills, or rocks, before deſcribed for drying 
hemp, are alſo very proper for this purpoſe, 

There are two general ways of drying flax, Some 
place againſt a wall, upon uprights and croſs pieces, a hurdle 
of which the bars are (mall, and about two inches aſunder, 
and upon this the flax is ſpread four, five, or ſix inches 


| thick: a ſmall fire, made of broken ſeeds of flax, is cau- 


tiouſly kindled under it, and care is taken to turn the hemp 
from time to time, that it may dry equally in every part: 
the flax-drefſer takes off only that part of it which js at the 
ſide of the hurdle next the wall; then puſhes the teſt for- 
ward into its place, and fills with freſh flax the vacancy 
This opera- 
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tion ſhould not be entruſted to any but a very attentive per- able for ſowing, the land ſhould the ſame day be harrowed 
ſon, becauſe, if the lame ſhould be ſuffered to rife too high | down ſmooth. 


it would ſet fire to the flax. It is true, indeed, that this ſel- | When flax is to be fown on a fallow, the three uſual 
dom happens ; and when it does, the loſs is not great, be- ploughings are to be given, obſerving only, that every 
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cauſe but a ſmall quantity of flax is laid together on the | ploughing is deeper than the laſt; and the dung ſhould be 
hurdle. Some fay that the fmoke of the fire thus made of | buried by the laſt, leaving it rough during the winter, and 
the broken reeds, hurts the colour of the flax, and that this | managing it as above in the ſpring. 
| leflens its price when it is fold ; but that the quality of the | When flax is ſown the ſecond year after a fallow, the land 
linen made of it is not at all the worſe, this diſcolouring being dunged the preceding year, and in good heart, no ma. 
being eaſily removed by bleaching. nure will be neceflary ; but immediately after harveſt it muſt 
The other method of drying fax is by putting it into a | be ploughed about two inches deep, to prevent the weeds 
hot oven. The Livonians make their ovens, for this pur- | from growing and impoveriſhing the ſoil. As ſoon as an 
poſe, either of clay, brick, or hewn ſtone. Thoſe which are | weeds afterwards make their appearance, it muſt be wel 
built with clay, are ſometimes large enough to contain | harrowed with heavy harrows, and about Michaelmas ſhould 
eight hundred bundles at a time: but it is more common | be-ploughed in narrow furrows, about fix inches deep, lying 
to make them for only two, three, or four hundred. They | rough during the winter ſeaſon. The following ſpring the 
are ſhaped like the ovens for an army, that is to ſay, they are | ridges ſhould be harrowed down, and after'zards laid ſmooth 
| very high arched. They require no greater degree of heat, | with ſmaller harrows, being in April ploughed for the laſt 
| which is given with dead wood, furze, broom, &c. than is | time, 
= juſt ſufficient to render the reed of the flax brittle ; and the | Flax, M. Tſchiffeli remarks thrives beſt upon land that 
| fame of hemp, for the Livonians uſe them for both theſe | has the preceding year borne a crop which ſhaded the 
plants, the bundles of which they ſet upright in them, and | ground, and prevented the weeds from growing; therefore 
as ſoon as they take them out of the oven, they carry them | good flax is ſeldom got after rye. i 
to a kind of mill to be broken. This writer very juſtly obſerves, that the quantity of 
The Dutch build their ovens for drying flax within a ſeed to be ſown ſhould be proportioned to the nature and 
large capacious chimney at the end of the building where | condition of the land, never leſs than two, nor more than 
| the breakers and ſcutchers work. The uſual dimenſions of | three buſhels to the acre. Light land ſhould be ſown 
1 this building, which is well lighted, are, in the clear, thirty | earlieſt, but always after the dread of white froſts is over, 
| feet by fourteen ; but it is ſometimes larger where great | and never in rainy weather, or when the ground is wet; 
buſineſs is carried on, though ſeldom, if ever, leſs. The | a mild day is beſt for this purpoſe, when the wind is not 
| dimenſions of the oven here generally are fifteen feet in | in the north-eaſt, and dew may be expected in the evening. 
| depth, ten in breadth, and five feet in height: its roof is arch- It is beſt, our ſenſible huſbandman ſays, to begin to 
| ed, its entrance, which is juſt large enough to admit a man | plough for ſowing after noon, the harrow following cloſe 
with tolerable eaſe, is made to ſhut cloſe with a wooden door. | at the heel of the plough. A little before 2 the 
This oven is not heated with wood, excepting at the very | ſeed is to be ſpread, beſt at three caſts, and the work left 
firſt ; for after the workmen have begun to dreſs the flax, | in this ſtate till the next morning, when, without fail, the 
the broken reeds, and other refuſe parts which are beaten off | ſeed muſt be covered with light harrows, or ſtrong rakes. 
it, and ſwept up, ſuffice to continue the heat; fo that each | If the ſoil is rather light, and the ſpring likely to be dry, 
arcel affords firing for the next, till the whole is dried. The | it will be beſt to roll the land ; and if it was not manured 
Dutch kindle the fire in the oven ſome hours before the day's | before the winter, ſome very rotten dung may be ſpread 
work is over. "The ſweepings of the flax light eafily, and | after the ſeed is harrowed in, and before the field is rolled. 
the oven heats and cools again ſufficiently before the break- | It is better to uſe no dung at all than that which is not 
ing, and ſcutching is finiſhed. 'T hey fill it when they leave | well rotted: ſoot and aſhes, hogs or cows urine, are good 
be oft work; and the next day when they return to it they find | manures for flax, or in fact almoſt any thing that will 
bt the flax dry and ready for breaking. The flax breaks beſt | not carry weeds on to the land. 
M and moſt eafily when it is a little warm and criſp: and | When flax is grown to the height of about four inches, 
conſequently the working it then is cheapeſt and moſt advan- | it may ſafely be weeded ; but the precautions taken in 
tageous; and accordingly the Dutch never draw two bundles | Switzerland on this occaſion are worth notice. There 
together from the oven, but take them one by one as they | the work is carefully executed, but with as much expe- 
want them, It will, perhaps, be needleſs to obſerve, that | dition as poſſible, the weeders going bare-footed into the 
when the oven is heated, it muſt be well cleaned before the | field, and working as much as they can, either fitting or 
flax is put in; for the leaſt ſpark will ſet the flax on fire, and | lying down, heaping the weeds, and carrying them away 
this would be a conſiderable loſs, as the ovens hold a large | every time they leave off working. The weeders ſhould 
quantity. *alſo, if poſſible, always face the wind, by beginning at 
4 The famous M. Tſchiffeli, of Berne, in Switzerland, has | the corner of the field to which the wind blows, as in this 
| obliged the public with a Memoir on the Culture of Flax, | method the flax will riſe the ſooner : and the work ſhould 
= - the ſubſtance of which we ſhall lay before our readers. never be done in rainy weather, or when the ground is wet. 
| In his direction for the choice of ſeed, he ſays, it ſhould be | If the flax is to be propped, the beſt time to do it is at 
| of a bright ſhining brown colour, not flat, but thick and | the time of weeding. To prop flax is to fix ſupporters, 
= plump; ſhould crackle much when caſt on live coals, and | about the ſize of a man's er, branched a little at the 
8 | ſhould ſink tothe bottomalmoſt as ſoon as thrown into water. | top, and about three or four feet long, at the diſtance of 
of With reſpect to foils; this writer obſerves, that any may | every three feet. 
4 | do for flax, provided it is not too wet, or too ſtoney, and has | Flax ſhould be pulled in dry weather, in general, when 
| not too much ſand or gravel mixed with it : ſome however, | the foot of the ſtalk begins to turn yellow, though the 
are to be preferred, particularly black carth, neither too | ſeed ſhould not be quite ripe. If the crop is not all of 
ſtrong nor too light; and, in general, ſtrong land is too be | equal ripeneſs, the ripeſt ſhould be ſeparated ; as if all 
preferred to light. were to be graſſed together, the unripe part would be 
1 To prepare graſs-grounds and paſtures for ſowing flax, rotten before the other was ſufficiently graſſed: it is alſo 
if M. 'Tichiffeli lays down the following rules: beſt to pull, though at one time, the longeſt ſeparate from 
| The land ſhould, by the end of July at lateſt, be turned | the ſhorteſt. When it is all pulled, it muſt be fpread on 
up in ſmall furrows, about two inches deep. Early in the | graſs-ground, or on a ſtubble, the crop end of the ſtalk 
month of September, a heavy harrow ſhould, in dry weather, | bein Taid to the ſouth, that the ſeed may ripen the better. 
| be drawn over the field, in order to pulveriſe the ſoil ; and M. Tichiffeli is of opinion, that when the quantity is 
1 the month following, if the land is not in great heart, it | large, it is beſt to ſeparate the ſeed by threſhing as ſoon 
1 ſhould have a good dreſſing of dung, which being firſt re- | as it is got in, in the following manner. The beds mult 
gularly ſpread, thould, in dry weather, be plou hed in to the | be made pretty thick, the crop-ends of the ſtalk touching 
the depth of ſix inches at leaſt, with narrow furrowe, leav- | the wall of the barn; and over the feet of the ſtalks à 
ing the field rough all the winter. heavy plank is to be laid, to prevent the flax from being 
In the followin ſpring, this gentleman obſerves, that as | ſcattered about in threſhing. The wall, by confining the 
ſoon as the DOA is dry, the land ſhould have a good har- | workmen, will prevent them from ſtriking too hard, and 
rowing ; and about the middle of April, which is in Swit- | thereby damaging the flax. 
z<rland the ſeaſon for ſowing, it ſhould, in dry weather, have { If the quantity of flax is ſmall, it may be rippled in the or- 
its third ploughing, ſomewhat deeper than the ſecond ; and { linary way, obſerving only that the handfuls be not too large. 
if the weather ſhould not immediately afterwards be favour - | When the ſeed is ſeparated, it muſt be laid on a cloth, > 
pole 
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poſed to the ſun for ſeveral days; and afterwards it ſhould 
be kept in a very airy place; but muſt be ſtirred every 
two or three days for three weeks. It may be kept in this 
condition two or three years, without the leaſt damage ; 
but when once this ſeed is deprived of its capſule, it will 
ſcarcely ever keep above a year, 

When the flax has been rippled, it muſt again be laid, 
but thinner than the firſt time, on a graſs-field that has 
been about a fortnight before mown, being ſpread, if poſſi- 
ble, in dry years on damp ground, and in rainy hog on 
dry land, but never on wet meadows. It muſt at this 

riod be carefully turned every other day, if the weather 
is wet, or the dews heavy. 

The time the flax is in graſſing, depends on the coarſ- 
neſs or fineneſs of the ſtaple, the heat and the cold, dry- 
neſs and wetneſs of the weather ; but if, in bruiſing be- 
twixt your fingers, the top of the ſtalk when it is dry, the 
harle or bark ſeparates eaſily from the woody part or boon, 
and this laſt is not tough, but brittle, the flax ſhould be 
taken from the ground, in order to be carried under co- 
yer as ſoon as it 1s dry, 

The beſt method of drying flax for braking, this accu- 
rate writer ſays, is to Mg a hollow place in the earth, two 
feet deep, three wide, and from twelve to fifteen feet long, 
lining it with ſtone, over which, at the height of about four 
feet, is fixed a griddle, or grating, conſiſting of ſmall poles, 
ſecurely made faſt to four or fix piles, or ſtakes, driven into 
the ground. 

The moſt proper fuel, we are told, for drying the flax, 
is either charcoal, or well-dried turf, as well becauſe they 
give an equal degree of heat, as on account of their not 
producing much of either flame or ſmoke. 

When the workmen begin to brake the flax, they muſt 
go on briſkly ; for it ſhould be done whilſt it is hot from 
the grating, and ſhould be effected by an equal motion, 
beginning at the crop-end. 

,- this manner does the ſenſible and patriotic Monſ. 
Tſchiffeli ſay that flax ſhould in this country be cultivated 
and managed; and, if we are not greatly miſtaken, the 
method might, with very little variation, be to advantage 
adopted in the Britiſh iſlands. 

As different countries have different methods in culti- 
vating the various productions of the earth in general, 
ſo thoſe relating to flax, in particular, are greatly diverſi- 
fied, We have, therefore, given under this article ever 
thing we thought worthy the reader's attention. The fol- 
lowing is the method practiſed in the Mahera, a diſtrict of 
the county of Roſcommon in Ireland ; and was wrote 
by Mr. John Irwin, a gentleman who has long cultivated 
flax there with ſucceſs, 


Of the Cultivation and Management of Flax in the Mahera. 


The poorer ſort of people in the diſtrict I live in, are ſo 
indigent, that they are almoſt in a ſtate of flavery. Indeed, 
within theſe laſt forty years, they have much recovered 
from their bare and naked condition, owing in a great 
meaſure to the conſiderable extenſion of the linen ma- 
nufacture, | 

Their chief riches conſiſt in their annual crops of flax, 
corn and potato2s, in order to pay their rents, which they 
help off with day- labour; 2 molt galling article to them; 
for, as to cattle, few of them have any, or but a milch- 
cow or two at moſt, which are appropriated for nouriſhing 
generally a numerous iſſue. The calves, which induſtry 
ought to be let remain with them to increaſe their funds, 
or to clothe their families, a rapacious landlord ſeldom 
wants a pretence of appropriating to himſelf, "Theſe peo- 
ple then, from neceſſity, it is evident, muſt be perfectly 
verſed in the cultivation of flax and potatoes ; and they 
would ſucceed very well as to corn, had they ſurmounted 
a few old prejudices reſpecting the form or make of their 
implements, and the methods of uſing them. It is, how- 
ever, from ocular knowledge of their proceedings, in my 
work and their own, that what I now communicate to you 
is founded, | 

The ſoil about Oran, being ſtrong, deep, and moiſt, 
with a clayey loam moſtly at bottom, yields excellent flax. 
It is here ſcarcely ever produced immediately from the 
ley. The general practice is as follows: a pareel of ley 
land in good heart, that is, which has not been ploughed 
for many years, is proclaimed to be ſet to graſs potatoes 
(otherwiſe ſpaddane, a very miſtaken practice, eſpecially 
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if a deep ſoil, if not to be ſanded, or if a light, if not mark- 
ed, or otherwiſe manured) for this land the poor are 
charged from three pounds to five pounds per acre, ſanding 
not always included : a moſt unconſcionable price! 
They generally bargain for two ſucceflive crops ; and 
it is for their benefit, as alſo for that of the land, to have it 
ſanded, becauſe it ſtrengthens it the better to ſtand a con- 
tinuation of tillage, and to come the ſooner to turf, and 
my a good coat of graſs, when let back into the ley; 
ut the ſky-farmers (thoſe who hold at rack-rents) are 
moſtly ſo me for gain, that it is with relunctance they 
agree to ſanding, as it abates fourteen ſhillings per acre 
of their price, When land that requires it is not ſanded 
previous to this kind of tillage, it is doing it great preju- 
dice; but farmers are not always ſollicitous about this 
matter, eſpecially on ſhort leaſes. 

Land properly ſet in this way ought to be ſanded at leaſt 
a year before ſetting, that it might have proper time to 
penetrate into the earth, and impregnate it with its falts ; 
but they are ſuch bad farmers about me, that they ſet, ſand, 
and plant their potatoes almoſt at the fame time. Even in 
this bad away the land ſhould be ſet and ſanded (or other- 
wiſe manured) at leaſt in November, and the potatoes 
planted the March following at fartheſt : but I have ſeen 
land not ſanded till March or April, and not ſowed till 
towards the end of May, (a palpable blunder ;) yet this 
land has yielded a tolerable crop, owing to its great na- 
tural fertility ; for the ſand becomes of little uſe, if the 
land is turned up ſoon after it is freſh laid on. This 
does much hurt in the country; for ſuch land, after it 
is let out for a long ſeries of tillage, (ſuppoſe fifteen 
years) is a long time recovering itſelf, and that which is 
ſpaddanized out of the ley, and not gravelled at all, unleſs 
of a moſt ſuperior rich kind, is doubly injured. 

The potatoes ſhould be dug towards the end of October, 
or beginning of November at fartheſt, (froſty weather 
excepted) to make room for a crop of bere, or a crop of 
flax, the ſpring following ; if for flax, the land ſhould 
get a deep ploughing before Chriſtmas, to benefit of the 
winter manure, ſuch as froſt, ſnow, air, &c. and a croſs 
ploughing in the beginning of February; and towards the 
end of March, it ought to get another ploughing in the 
track of the firſt ; then the ridges to be harrowed down as 
fine and as flat as poſſible, and the ſeed ſown in, and lightly 
covered with another gentle harrowing ; for the ſeed is not 
apt, from any cauſe that I have obſeryed, to be diſturbed in 
the ground, 

In this ſituation it ſhould be left till June, then weeded. 
Some weed it when four or five inches high; but treading 
it ſo young hurts it; and this weeding is of no uſe, for it 
muſt be weeded again before pulling, eſpecially in deep 
chiltern countries, where weeds get a head much more 
than in light gravelly foils. In theſe the flax is always 
ſhorter and finer, and the ſeed in leſs quantity; but the 
Iriſh ſeed, thought it is often impoſed for foreign, is never 
ſo good: for example, the firſt year's return of foreign 
ſeed will produce a middling good ſort of flax, whereas the 
ſecond return will not. To ſow the ſeed even ſhould be 
moſt carefully attended to: a commonly ſkilful hand will 
with caſe caſt it properly, the method being ſo well known. 
Sixteen pecks of ſeeds at twelve quarts to each peck, is 
a proper quantity for an acre of good light ſoil. In my 
deep grounds I have known fourteen pecks to be ſufficient, 

The ſeed now much uſed in Ireland is the Plantation, 
but the better ſort of the Baltic or Riga ſeed I would pre- 
fer. The Dutch agrees worſt of all with our climate. The 
choice of it is eaſily known. The women are ſurpriſingly 
ſkilful in every thing that regards this plant: one of them 
will ſhut her eyes, put her hand into ſeveral hogſheads 
of flax-ſeed, and fix upon that which is beſt; but they 
have marks from preſſing it to oil between their fingers, 
ſo as to obſerve the edges, and from taſte, ſmell, and view, 
without requiring to make the other common experiments; 
whence they are ſeldom deceived ; not but the merchants 
play them a thouſand tricks in this article, which is become 
very lucrative of late years, from the vaſt demands there 
are for it. | | 

The heavy, pale reddiſh, or rather clear brown oo» 
ing ſeed, being thick and ſhort, and oily in the feel, is the 
beſt. Sometimes, among ſome parcels of the ſeed, there 
are certain mixtures, by which predications the women 
immediately eſtimate the quality of it. "Theyold Iriſh ſeed, 
of which quantities are ſtill ſown, © the worſt of all ; the 
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returns are extremely bad, and the flax but indifferent for 
uſe. 

Two crops ſucceſſively are common in deep rich lands; 
but as flax is a great drawer, they are not the better for it, 
as it greatly retards their coming to graſs. 

e always ſow flax after potatoes or corn, (bere) and, 
if proper care be taken in the preparation of the land, 
find it to anſwer well, How far better it may be imme- 
diately out of freſh land manured, I will not take upon 
me to fay : ſome writers recommend this method; but it 
would never anſwer with our poor people. I have ſeldom 
known flax to be raiſed immediately from manured 
grounds: mine being rich, deep, and moiſt, and properly 
wrought to return a firſt crop of ſome other article, yields 
afterwards admirable flax. here different foils can be 
had in the ſame diſtrict, it is needleſs to obſerve, that the 
richeft and ſtrongeſt, with a clayey loam at bottom, is belt : 
the nature of this plant requires fuch, being a great drawer 
of the nutritive parts of the earth ; but, on the other hand, 
there is a medium to be followed in this, as in moſt other 
things : land may be made too rich for flax, which will 
undoubtedly lodge it, that is, occaſion its prematurely 
lying flat to the ground: this prevents its ripening, conſe- 


quently occaſions great waſte of it, total loſs of ſeed, and 
what is recovered of it manufactures but indifferently, and 
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in bog-holes, becauſe they think the water cannot be tos 
oft, and that the banks being unincumbered with long graſs, 
facilitate the drying of it. 

When it is brought home (as they have no ovens) they 
fix a large hurdle horizontally by a ditch fide about four or 
five feet from the ground : on this they lay a parcel of flax 
and underneath make a Jarge turf fire, and keep conſtantly 
turning it. | | 
| They judge it fit for the brake, by rubbing a parcel be- 
tween their hands, and finding the prickles to detach them- 
ſelves eaſily from the flax. 

The braking is a very laborious part: it is pity that 
about where I live there are no engines contrived for this 
purpoſe, as it would fave great expence in labour. This 


part of the proceſs ought, properly ſpeaking, to fall ſolely 
to the ſhare of the men; but the women as commonly 
do it, which I think very unſeemly, and ſtill more ſo to 
ſee a man ſcutching and hackling flax, which is equally as 
common with us: but the women always ſcutch mine, 
and I find do it beſt, as I order them refteſhment, it be- 
ing merry-making time, (though but ſhort) like vintage, 
or ſheep-ſhearing time. 

The conſtruction of the brakers I need not explain; 
they are ſimple engines, and known to every body. The 
broad ſcutch is beſt, as it hurts the flax leſs: it ought 


ſtands the teſts of uſe worſe : however, there is much of to be made of well ſeaſoned oak, to be light, that the 


this ſort ſpun into yarn by the poor, and impoſed for good 
on the eagle · ſighted yarn-buyer, notwithſtanding his great 
vigilance. | 

f middling good land, whether in the ley or not, be fal- 
lowed early in the ſummer, and gets the proper tilth till the 
March following, when it is to be ſown, there is no doubt 
but it will yield an excellent and abundant crop of flax. 
Land cannot be ploughed too ofren, or made too fine, for 
this purpoſe. Flax ought to be ſown and pulled in dry 
weather. 

It is not ripe in my neighbourhood, pony ſpeaking, 
till the beginning or middle of Auguſt, and ſometimes 
later, when late ſown : the better fort of huſbandmen think 
it is not neceſſary to ſow it earlier than Good-Friday : 
about that time moſt people begin. 

The poor people have ſeveral marks by which they 


women, who are dexterous at it, may manage it more eaſily, 

A great deal depends on the ſkill of the hackler, who 
o_ to be very expert and knowing in dividing it pro- 
perly, and in arranging the forts according to their dif. 
ferent fineneſs. I have had ſome hacklers manage this 
matter ſo well, that out of the very tow they produced I 
had good linen for common uſe. I had other hacklers, 
who, inſtead of preparing my flax to ſpin to eight or ten 
dozen of yarn to the pound, of which it was capable, pre- 
pared it ſo, badly, as to produce me only from four to fix 
dozen yarn. 

To the ſpinners we keep in our houſes we generally 
give from thirty-five to forty ſhillings a year: theſe ſpin 
rom four to eight dozen yarn; but if they ſpin finer, they 
are entitled to get a gratuity in addition, or higher wages. 
There are girls in plenty in the north of Ireland (where 


know when it is fit for pulling : the degree of browneſs of the manufacture molt flouriſhes) who ſpin ſurpriſingly fine, 


the colour is the chief, and is a ſufficient guide to any per- 
ſon. The men and women, promiſcuouſly ranged in a row 
a breaſt, pull it expeditiouſly enough, eſpecially if they are 
a little refreſhed with ſome of the good things of this life, 
and lay it on the ſwarth. If there be danger of rain, they 
bind it the ſame evening into ſheaves, and ſtack it, put- 
ting commonly eight ſheaves in every ſtack. Here it is ſuf- 
fered to remain for ſome days, till it is ſufficiently dry to re- 
move. | 

The poor, from neceſſity, proceed to manufacture it im- 
mediately, by rippling of the rows, and watering it, &c. 
But my method is as follows. After I let my flax ſuffi- 
2 ſeaſon in the field, ſo as to prevent the danger of 

ating, which deſtroys it, I draw it into my haggard, 
ſtack it, and thatch it well. Thus I let it remain till the 
next ſowing time, (March) when I ripple it and water it, 
and, if I have leiſure, proceed to dreſs it; if not, make 
it back into a ſtack, and let it lie ſo, without any hazard 
of danger, as long as convenient : or, (another way) ſoon 
after pulling, it may be rippled, watered, and ſtacked, ſo 
as to be ready for dreſſing the ſpring following. But I 
chuſe the former method, becauſe I thereby preſerve the 
ſeed, and ſell it, if I take a little care, equal to the fo- 
reign, which will go a good way in reimburſing me my 
expence: it is true the quantity of flax will be ſomewhat 
diminiſhed for remaing fo long unwatered ; but then it 
makes ample amends in meliorating it; for I have ob- 
ſerved, that the flax thus managed dreſſes and manufac- 
tures much better, and when in linen, it wears beſt. But 
the impatience of our Iriſh ladies, who are the conductors 
of this branch, from the time the flax is over ground, till 
made into linen, is ſuch, that they do not reli 
this ſort, though infinitely the beſt method of proceeding. 
For watering flax, clear ſtagnated pools or canals, or 

85 are beſt, provided there are no fiſh, as it kills them: 
prings and running-waters muſt be ayoided. To fink it 
under water is proper, and let it lie about three weeks, more 
or leſs, according to the quality of the flax, and the condi- 
tion of it at putting in. 


About me, the poor people ſtill preverſely will water it pulling it green will make it yield the finer linen are miſ- 


and many of them with both hands at once, at wheels 
adapted for the purpoſe z but ſcarcely any of theſe ever como 
into the parts where I live, 

As to the reſt, from the time the yarn is ſent to the 
weaver, till it is brought home from the bleach fit for uſe, 
it forms a particular proceſs in itſelf, and ſhall be commu- 
nicated to the public, when more ample leiſure will permit. 
However, before I diſmiſs this ſubject, it may not be impro- 
per to make a few detached obſervations to illuſtrate ſtill 
more what I have already ſaid. 

There are various ways to know good ſeeds, which is 
one of our moſt eſſential objects. F irſt, to diſcover its 
thickneſs, by taking ſome grains, and ſqueezing them be- 
tween the fingers, until the white edges of the inſide pulp 
or grain are forced to appear. To eſtimate its goodneſs 
by its weight may be eaſily done, by throwing a handful 
into water, and if good it will fink quickly, To prove if 
it be oily, throw a handful on the ; = and if, as ſoon as 
it touches the coals it burns up and crackles, its good- 
neſs may be depended on. But no feed of Iriſh growth, 
as I ſaid before, will thrive well a ſecond year in any of the 
ſoils in my neighbourhood ; nor will the ſame foil anſwer 
for more than two ſucceflive ſeaſons, without the inter- 
mediate occupation of other crops procured from ma- 
nures. 

As the culture of flax lays down land very ſmoothly 
and well, if you chuſe to have your land let out, you may 
ſow graſs-ſeeds with a light roller, or buſk, in ſome little 
time after your flax is in the ground: they will not hurt 
itz and by this means you will have a full coat of graſs 
the ſame ſeaſon, which otherwiſe perhaps would not be 


delays of |the caſe for two or three ſeaſons, flax being a great impo- 


veriſher. 

When the flax is a clear yellow, or a clear brown, ſome- 
thing reſembling a lemon colour, and begins to drop its 
leaves, it ſhould be pulled ; but never when it is green, 
though often done, which is a very deſtructive method, 
for in this caſe it loſes conſiderably in quantity and quality 
both with reſpect to flax and ſeed. Thoſe who imagine 
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taken: they need only conſult the method of the Flemin 
who ſuffer it to remain the longer in ground, the finer they 
want it to prove for their laces, cambricks, &c. Care, 
however, ſhould be taken not to let it remain too long in 
ground, as this makes it work badly, yield bad yarn, and 
not bleach ſo well. 

I have kept my flax in ſtack in my haggard ſome two 
or three ſeaſons, and never found it was damaged by ver- 
min, though I know there are preventatives laid down 
by ſome writers for this purpoſe, 

If the ſeaſon be moiſt, there is no ſtacking it with ſafety, 
till it remains unheaped a conſiderable time in the barn, as 
the leaſt heating is certain deſtruction to it. 

No land can be too good for flax, if the ſeed be duly 

roportioned to it. If the crop fails on a rich and ſtrong 
ſoil, it has too much ſeed; for it ſhould not be ſo thick, 
but that every ſtem may have the benefit of the ſun and 
nir to fortify it. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. p. 5. 

Mr. Voung, in his Annals of — vol. xiv. 
p. 349, ſays that “ Flanders is juſtly celebrated for the cul- 
ture of flax; it is there cultivated in great quantity, and is 
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b. ſtructed, that the ſtroke of its ſeutchers is ine ſfectual, uns 


leſs they are moved with a degree of violence, that nothing 
leſs than the utmoſt dexterity and cloſeſt care can prevent 
from deſtroying a very conſiderahle part of the flax; and as 
that ſkill and unremitted attention cannot be expected 
among a number of common day-labourers, the great waſte 
of flax always attending theſe mills is eaſily accounted for, 
eſpecially as unſkilful hands are often e for bein 

called to this work only in winter, the lint-miller mu 

content himſelf with labourers that, at the beginning of the 
ſeaſon, are not otherwiſe engaged. Fifthly, The carriage 
of the rough flax to mills at a diſtance, the delay there, 
ſometimes for months, till others be ſerved, during which 
time the flax muſt lie without doors: damage, embezzle- 
ment, &c. theſe are much complained of; and, with the 
waſte before-mentioned, have in general ruined the charac- 
ter of theſe mills. Sixthly, The expence of flax- dreſſing is 
ſill kept high, becauſe the proprietor of the mill muſt have 
a large rent, eſpecially as his outlay upon it is extenſive ; 
the miller muſt have a living ; and the workmen extraor- 


nary wages for ſuch dangerous and unhealthy work. In 


conſidered one of the moſt conſiderable agricultural re- | ſhort, it has become very doubtful, whether, upon the 


venues of the country. They have a particular way of 
ſowing flax, which, in the French language is called in 
rams, and which as it ſeems to me intereſting, I will give 
you ſome account of: the land for the /in rams is plough- 
ed, and manured before winter z and in the beginning of 
March, or ſooner, according to the ſeaſon, it is deeply 
ploughed again : ſome days before ſowing it, they ſpread 
upon the land ſome pigeon's muck, and afterwards the 
ſeed, which they cover with an harrowing, and a rolling. 
When flax comes up, and is four or five inches high, they 
firſt weed it with the moſt ſcrupulous attention, and then 
they build a kind of cover hanging over the little plants in 
the following manner: they ſtick on both ſides of the ground, 
bordering the ridge, ſome ſtrong wood forks, about fix 
inches high, upon which they put long poles along the width 
of the 2 in a direction parallel to the ground. Theſe 
poles are croſſed by ſmall ſticks, branches of trees, &c. ſo 
as, to form a kind of grate full of holes, through which the 
plants of flax paſs, as they grow higher : by theſe means, 
their ſtems have a good defence againſt winds and rains, 
and their roots againſt an exceſſive humidity and heat, and 
ſo their vegetation is very much benefited. The pro- 
duce of the lin rams is very great; when it ſucceeds well, 
the crop exceeds in value the land where it grows: I have 
heard of ſuch crops of flax, ſo cultivated, as to be almoſt 
beyond credibility,” 


A ſhort Account of the Advantages of the new Machinery 
for braking, ſcutching, and beating Flax and Hemp, 
invented by Robert Macpherſon, Aſſifiant- Secretary to 
the Commiſſioners and Truſtees for Improvements in Scote 
land. 


The breaking of flax by the Dutch hand-brake (which 
is the beſt old method of breaking) the ſcutching with 
{tock and hand, and beating with hand-mallets, being la- 
borious, tedious, expenſive, and requiring many hands, 
it was thought a valuable improvement, when, ſome years 
ago, a water-mill was invented, by which theſe opera- 
tions are performed with more caſe and expedition. But 
in ſome parts of the country, a ſuſiciency of water and 
water- fall is not to be met with; in other parts where theſe 
are to be had, lint-mills are not erected, on account of 
their heavy expence; and wherever erected, they are 
found liable to the following inconveniences. Firſt, the 
expence of fitting up the mill, making dams, the aque- 
duct, &c. and keeping theſe in repair, is great; and much 
damage happens by * and by water floods. Secondly, 
in Scotland, it has hitherto been found, that on account of 
the ſcarcity of hands, and difficulty of dreſſing in the old 
hand- methods, flax never was raiſed in conſiderable quan- 
tities, until the country people found the conveniency of a 
mill in their neighbourhood ; and therefore the firſt fitter- 
up of a mill in a part of the country where there was none 
before, could not for years expect buſineſs adequate to his 
out-lay of money, This circumſtance obliged the linen- 
board in Scotland to defray part of the expence of fitting 
up many of theſe mills. Thirdly, this mill is extremely 
dangerous to the workmen ; many have loſt arms by it, 
lome their lives, and the nature of the work there is other- 


wiſe remarkably unhealthy, 1 Fourthly, this mill is ſo con- 


whole, theſe mills have not been more hurtful than benefi- 
cial to the manufacture. 

The new water-mill for dreſſing flax and hemp, invent- 
ed by Robert Macpherſon, removes part of theſe incon- 
veniences. For, 1. It is much leſs waſteful of the flax: 
as much ſo, it is preſumed, as water machinery can poſ- 
ſibly be. It not only yields more flax from the ſcutch, 
but the flax, dreſſed by it yields ſtill more from the heckle. 
2. It is fitter for dreſſing long hemp. 3. It is no way 
dangerous nor unhealthy to the workmen. 4. It requires 
a leſs expenſive mill-houſe, and leſs annual repair. 5. It 
requires much leſs water. 6. For one, two, or a few work- 
men, the parts of its machinery which dreſs the flax or 
hemp, may be joined to the movement of a corn-mill, or 
any other mill, by a ſmall iron-axle, or by rope and pully, 
through any wall or partition, at a fide, above, or below. 

Where much buſineſs in the beating way is to be done, 
the new machinery with water or a horſe, gives entire 
ſatisfaction, But fſcutching proves an operation that re- 
quires more judicious management than can be expected 
at a public water-mill. A lint-miller,, who dreſſes flax for 
others, finds his profit in the diſpatch made by the great 
velocity which can be given tu. the ſcutchers by a power 
of water; but the proprietor of the flax loſes more by the 
waſte occaſioned by that velocity than the miller gains 
by the greater diſpatch. In ſhort, the dreſſing of flax by 
any expenſive public water-mill remains till liable to many 
of the inconveniences mentioned in the firſt part of this 
paper. 

The foot-machines (likewiſe invented by Robert Mac- 
pherſon) it is preſumed, obviate all theſe inconveniences, 
and go far towards bringing flax-dreſſing to perfection. 
For, 1. They waſte the flax or hemp as little as the hand 
methods of dreſſing. 2. They are much more expedi- 
tious, and as much ſo as dare be attempted without deſtroy- 
ing a conſiderable part of the flax or hemp, which above 
every thing elſe ought to be avoided. 3. The working 
with them is not ſo laborious as the hand methods. 4. 
They are not dangerous to the workmen: 5. They are 
not too bulky for general uſe: they are portable upon a 
cart, are of ſmall expence, ſimple conſtruction, can be 
made by any good carpenter and ſmith, and each machine 
is wrought by a ſingle perſon. 

With theſe foot- machines any perſon may have his flax 
or hemp dreſſed under his own eye, by his own ſervants, 
and at times when otherwiſe they would be idle, in the 
dark afternoons of winter, when the lanthorns uſed by 
hecklers will prevent accidents by fire, and in the day-time 
when bad weather hinders working in the fields. Thus 
the dreſſing of flax and hemp becoming eaſy, the raiſin 
of theſe crops, of all the moſt profitable to the farmer, — 
to the country, will become more general; many will have 
their flax or hemp dreſſed by their own ſervants, without 
expence 3 and when others are hired to that work, the 
expence muſt be much leſs than by the hand method, as 
the machines are greatly more expeditious. The water- 
mills are not taken into this compariſon, becauſe their waſte 
of the flax or hemp overbalances the profit of their greater 
diſpatch, FI 

The importance of this new machinery to Britain, Ire- 
land, and the colonies, muſt appear very great, when the 
following particulars are conſidered, Tho 


» 
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The value of the flax and hemp raiſed in England L. 
yearly cannot be reckoned leſs than — 250,000 

It appears from the cuſtom-houſe accounts, that 
there was imported into England, from Chriſt- 
mas 1762, to Chriſtmas 1763, 100,997 buſhels 
of linſeed. In the fens about Lincoln-waſh, 

| thirty towns and villages have E about 6000 

actes of flax and hemp. There are likewiſe 
ſome thouſand acres of theſe crops yearly in the 
marſh-lands on the borders of York and Lincoln- 
ſhires. The town of Snaith, in Vorkſhire, has the 
greateſt flax-market of any place in Britain. 

'The value of the flax and hemp raiſed in Scotland 


yearly is calculated about - - 190,000 


'There is imported into Scotland about 60,000 
buſhels of linſeed yearly. 
'The value of the flax and hemp raiſed in Ireland 
yearly may be reckoned about - - - 300, 00 
The linen manufacture there is about double that 
in Scotland, and moſtly made of their own 
flax. 


Sum of theſe = - - = - 940, ooo 


The expence of breaking and ſcutching that 940, ooo 
pounds worth of flax and hemp may be reckoned 150,000 


pounds; one half of which, or 75,000 pounds per annum, 


muſt come in time to be ſaved by the uſe of the new ma- 
chines ; for the new ſcutcher does more than double the work 
of the old hand-ſcutch in the ſame time. The new brake 
is not ſo advantageous in that reſpect; yet the inventor 
thinks he errs on the ſafe ſide, when he ſtates the new brake 
and ſcutcher both together, as doing only.double work. 
The colonies in America were till lately encouraged to 
raiſe flax and hemp, by a parliamentary bounty in Britain, 
The great advantages of raiſing our own ſeed, flax, and 
hemp, inſtead of providing them from foreign countries, 
need not be here repreſented. What is at preſent import- 
ed appears from the cuſtom-houſe accounts as follows : 
and it cannot be doubted but the aforeſaid new machinery 
will be the means of increaſing our own growth, and con- 
ſequently decreaſing the foreign importation. 


The linſeed imported into England is annually 
about 100,000 buſhels, reckoned in value Le 
about -- - - n „40,000 
Into Scotland, about 60,c00 buſhels - - — 25,0c0 
Into Ireland, about 80,000 - - - - =- = 34,900 
Flax and hemp into England, about - - = 700,000 
Into Scotland, about - - - - - - - - = 120,000 
Into Ireland, about - - - - - - - = 


Sum of theſe, excluſive of the blank for Ireland, 919,000 


And that there can be no want of market for an exten- 
ſion of our linen and hempen manufaQuures (which the new 
flax-machinery muſt greatly promote) appears evident from 
the extenſive importation of theſe manufactures from fo- 
reign countrics ; for, according to the cuſtom-houſe ac- 
counts, there is annually imported into England, from the 
continent of Europe, 

To 
Linen-yarn, of value about 200, ooo 
Linen-cloth, of value -* = = 1,500,000 
And thread, Jace, fail-cloth, cordage, ſacking, 


&c. the amount of which muſt alſo be con- 
ſiderable. 


Explanation of Plate XIV. repreſenting the Foot- machines 
for breaking and beating Flax and Hemp. 


Of the FooT-BRAKE. 


A The three under-brake teeth, or ſwords, ſeventeen 
inches long, three inches deep, one and a quarter 
inch thick. at back or bottom, a quarter of an inch at 

B edge, the edges two and turee quarters inches aſunder 
at rhe end next the guide B, and two inches aſunder at 
the other end, 


C The two upper teeth, about an inch ſhorter than the 
under teeth. 


D The brake-mallet, about thirty-three pounds Engliſh 
weight, 

E, e. A compound foot-treadle. E is eight feet four inches 

F between the fulcrums, raiſed at F eight inches above 
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the ground (or rather five inches higher than the ſtance 
of the workman). e is two feet four inches between the 

G fulcrums, and is raiſed at G eighteen inches above the 
ground: that is, fifteen inches higher than the ſtance 
of the workman. - 


H The ſword or upright timber- rod which turns the wheel 
by the treadle-crank. 

I The treadle-crank, of ſeven and a half inches radius. 

K The fly-wheel, four and a half feet diameter, above 
ſixty pounds Engliſh weight. As here repreſented 
it is beat or caſt-iron, but it is alſo made of timber, 

L Braſs cods or buſhes, 

M, m "The lifting crank, m is fixed firm upon the axle of 
the fly, while the crank M, about eight inches radius 
plays freely round the axle. In poſition firſt, m begins 
to take round the crank (which by the lever R pulls u 
the mallet :) when it comes to poſition ſecond, the mal- 
let is again at liberty, and by its weight pulls up the 
_ (faſter than the fixed pieces move) into poſition 
third. 

N. B. The treadle- crank is advanced about one eighth 
part of the circle before the lifting crank. 

a A ſmall pulley which turns eaſily round on the end of the 
crank, and to which a rope is fixed. 

O A piece of timber which prevents the rope from fall. 
ing in upon the axle, but which ſhould not rub againſt 

the rope in its coming down. 

P Here the rope paſſes between two friftion-rollers, which 
are ſo placed that the rope comes down there four in- 
ches, or half the radius of the lifting crank, or the ſide 
of a plummet-line crofling the center of the wheel ; that 
is, to the fide on which the crank turns when it pulls 
down the rope, 

A pillar, which ſerves only to ſupport the guard for the 

W O, and the 2 at P. . 

R The lever. 

S The lever-pillar, 

T Part of the mallet-frame, 

U Two pillars which guide the brake-mallet. 

V An iron ſpring which receives the leap of the mallet, 
and throws it the quicker down. | 

W The pillars which ſupport the fly. ? 

X, U The pillars which bear the Fed and mallet. 

Y Spur and croſs, ſupports of the pillars. 

Z The bottom frame- piece. 


a A broad ſtool upon which the workman ſtands, three 
inches above the ground. ; 


The brake-teeth are made of good beech or plane-tree, 
the brake-mallet of plane-tree, aſh, elm, birch, or oak ; the 
{word, or upright timber-rod between the treadle and the 
treadle-crank, of beech, plane-tree, or birch; and the 
lever of beech, aſh, or oak. The fly-wheel, if timber, 
ſhould be made of oak, aſh, beech, elm, or plane=tree. 


All the other parts of timber worth mentioning may be 
made of fir. 


Of the FoorT-BEaTERs. 


The before-mentioned brake may at any time be con- 
verted to a beater of flax and hemp, by removing the 
brake-teeth, and putting in their place flat boards. In the 
upper of theſe boards may be driven thirty-two nails, the 
head about three quarters of an inch long, and the point 
of the head about a quarter of an inch diameter ; the 
points of the nail-heads may be placed one inch clear 
aſunder, and in the order marked B, at equal diſtances, as 
in this way any of the nails may moſt eaſily be drawn out in 
repairing the mallet. An iron hoop about the mallet will 
prevent its burſting with the driving in of the nails, 

For the ſole purpole of beating flax and hemp, the nar- 
row end of the mallet is placed towards the workman ; and 
where there is much work in that way, the mallet and fly 
may be made heavier, and then two or more workmen can 
work together upon the foot-treadles, which may alſo be 
made equally long. 

Plate XVII. » I, repreſents the ſcutching machine, 
where þ B G is the foot-board ; D, D, ſcutchers : Q, the 
center of the iron wheel C, C, Q 8, the upright piece, 
or ſcutching ſtack ; A the piece on which the hand reſts in 
order to ſcutch the flax. "The machine is put in motion 
by the nunch at M, which is moved by the foot- board. 

We have been the more particular in our account of 
the various methods uſed in cultivating and drefling flax, 


be- 
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becauſe it is an article, which, with proper encouragement 
may become of the utmoſt importance to theſe kingdoms ; 
and therefore, we were perſuaded that we could not do a 
more acceptable piece of ſervice to the huſbandman, than by 
giving the various methods at full length, though we are 
conſcious that in doing this the reader will meet with ſome 
repetitions, which could not be avoided without curtail- 
ing the whole, and conſequently rendering it leſs valuable. 

FLax-Seep for ſtall-fatting is recommended by Mr. 
Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Gloceſter, vol. I. 
where he ſays, © that, next to hay, oil-cake made of lin- 
ſeed is the main article of ſtall- fatting. But the price of 
this article is at length become ſo exorbitant, that it no 
longer, I am afraid, leaves an adequate profit to the con- 
ſumer. Some years back, I recollect, it was the idea of 
men of experience, that it could not be uſed profitably as 
an article of fatting for cattle, at a higher price than three 
pounds a ton. Now (1788) it is, in ſome places, more 
than twice that price. The loweſt price, at the more 
diſtant mills, is, I am well informed, five pounds ; at Berke- 
ley mills, fix pounds; at Eveſham, fix guineas ; at Strat- 
ford, ſix pounds ten ſhillings a ton. 

« This extravagant price of the cakes has induced ſome 
ſpirited individuals to try the linſeed, itſelf, boiled to a 
jelly, and mixed with flour, bran or chaff; and, from the 
information I have had, with favourable ſucceſs. , 

« This novel practice requires a few minutes reflection. 
From the preſent e and dearneſs of cakes, it may be 
inferred that the demand is greater than the quantity in the 
markets. If, therefore, the ſeed can be profitably uſed; 
though with only a ſmall increaſe of profit, and with this 
even on a contracted ſcale; the uſe of it may operate very 
beneficially z by leſſening the demand, and thereby lower- 
ing the preſent exorbitant price, of the cakes, 

« It is highly probable, however, that it may be uſed 
with much greater advantage than cakes at their preſent 
price. I have by me a ſample of American ſeed, (nearly 
equal to the beſt Dutch ſeed I have ſeen), which may now 
be imported for 35 to 40s. a quarter, of eight Win- 
cheſter buſhels. Suppoſing the buſhel to weigh 5olb. the 
price of this prime ſeed is not twelve pounds a ton. Or- 
dinary ſeed might be had cheaper. : 

It is farther probable that the ſuperior kind of nutri- 
ment, which the cakes afford, proceeds from the unexpreſ- 
ſed oil they contain, rather than from the huſks of the iced 
of which they appear to conſiſt, This being admitted, 
and ſeeing the exceſſive power which is uſed in extracting 
the oil, we may without riſque conclude that a ton of ſeed 
contains more than twice (perhaps five times) the nouriſh- 
ment which remains in a ton of cakes. 

« The principal objection to linſeed jelly is the trouble 
of preparing it. In an inſtance in which it was uſed with 
ſucceſs, the method of preparing was this. The propor- 
tion of water to ſeed was about ſeven to one. Having 
been ſteeped, in part of the water, eight and forty hours, 
previous to the boiling, the remainder was added, cold ; 
and the whole boiled, gently, about two hours ; keeping 
it in motion during the operation, to prevent its burning to 
the boiler ; thus reducing the whole to a jelly like, or ra- 
ther a gluey or ropy — Tus Cooled in tubs : given, 
in this * with a mixture of barley-meal, bran, 
and cut chaff; each bullock being allowed about two 
quarts of the jelly a day; or ſomewhat more than one 

uart of ſeed in four days: that is, in this caſe, about one 
ixteenth of the medium allowance of cake. 

“This however is thrown out as a general idea; not 
drawn as an inference : the comparative effect of theſe two 
materials of fatting forms an important ſubject for the de- 
ciſion of experiment. 

Viewing the preſent ſubject in a partial light, it might 
he ſaid that an unlimitted and exceſſive uſe of a foreign ar- 
ticle of fatting for cattle, might leſſen the demand, and 
thereby lower the value of our own productions, applica- 
ble to the ſame purpoſe ; to the injury of the landed in- 
tereſt, If, however, we conſider that, by the uſe of foreign 
linſeed, an influx of the firſt vegetable manure we are ac- 
quanted with would be diffuſed over the ſoils of this country; 
and that wheat may be exported at a price more than equi- 
valent to the preſent price of linſeed; the landed intereſt 
would ſeem to have no cauſe of alarm; while in a more 
general point of view, the importation of linſeed from 
America might be a national good. I underſtand from in- 
telligence of the firſt authority, that ſome of the fineſt pro- 
vinces of that country, are in a great manner deſtitute 
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weed common in 


fold under the name of manna-ſeeds. 
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of marketable returns, for the produce and manufactures of 


| this kingdom; and futher, that linſeed, which can there 


there be grown in unlimited quantities, is at preſent a drug 
in the American markets.” | 


FLAYL. See FLAII. | 
FLEABANE, or Fleawort, the name of a perennial 
ea the ſtalk of which is round, 


bending, ſolid, and heavy. The leaves are oblong, ſharp- 
—_ wrinkled, downy, and embrace the Kak, on 


which they grow very thick without any regularity. The 
flowers are yellow, radiated, and incloſed in a flower-cup, 
made of narrow ſcales like briſtles. 

FLEAK, a gate ſet up in a gap. 

FLEAWORT. Se FLEABANE. 

FLET-MILK, milk that has been ſkimmed, or had the 
cream taken off, 

FLOATING of Meadows. 
bow. 

FLOTE-FESCUE gra, an excellent graſs for cattle, 
growing in watery places. 

The flote-feſcue affords excellent feed for horſes. Mr. 
Stillingfleet, quoting a piece publiſhed in the Amen. 
Acad. vol. III. entitled Plante Eſculentæ; takes notice, 
that the author of it ſays, article 90, „That the ſeeds of 
this graſs are gathered yearly in Poland, and from thence 
carried into Germany, and ſometimes into Sweden, and 
Theſe are much 
uſed at the tables of the great, on account of their nouriſh- 
ing quality and agreeable taſte.” 

Our ingenious countryman, in his addition to this paſ- 
ſage, has the following words: © Mr. Dean, a very ſen- 
ſible farmer at Ruſcomb, in Berkſhire, aſſured me, that a 
field, always lying under water, of about four acres, that 
was occupied by his father when he was a boy, was co- 
vered by a kind of graſs that maintained five farm-horſes 
in good heart, from April to the end of harveſt, without 
giving them any other kind of food, and that it yielded 
more than they could eat. He, at my deſire, brought 
me ſome of the graſs, which proved to be the flote- 
feſcue, with a mixture of the marſh- bent. Whether 
this laſt contributes much towards furniſhing ſo good a 
paſture, I cannot ſay. They both throw out roots at the 
Joints of the ſtalks, and therefore are likely to grow to a 
great length. In the index of dubious plants, at the end of 

ay's Synopſis, there is mention — of a graſs, under 
the name of gramen cannium ſupinum longiſſimum, growing 
not far from Saliſbury, twenty-four feet long. This muſt, 
by its length, be a er with a creeping ſtalk; and that 
there is a graſs in Wiltſhire, growing in watery meadows, 
ſo valuable, that an acre of it lets for from ten to twelve 
pounds, I have been informed by ſeveral perſons. Theſe 
circumſtances incline me to think it muſt be the flote- 
feſcue ; but whatever graſs it be, it certainly muſt deſerve 
to be enquired after. | 

« 'There is a clammineſs on the ear of the flote-feſcue + 
when the ſeeds are ripe, that taſtes like honey, as I have 
often found ; and for this reaſon, perhaps, they are called 
manna-ſ{eeds. ; 

« Linnzus Flor. Suec. article 95, ſays, that the bran 
of this graſs will cure horſes troubled with bots, if kept 
from drinking for ſome hours.” So far the very ingenious 
Mr. Stillingfleet, | 

From what has been ſaid above, we may conclude, that 
the flote-feſcue is one of the beſt ym that we can culti- 
vate for the uſe of our horſes, and that more eſpecially, as 
it appears to thrive beſt in wet, low meadows, where many 
other graſſes would not grow. 

There are at Clacton-Lodge, in the county of Eſſex, 
not far from Thorp, ſome low meadows, which are every 
year flooded fer months together during the winter ſeaſon : 
theſe meadows are covered with a graſs of a remarkable 
fattening quality; for when old cows have been turned 
into them, though they were ever ſo poor and low in fleſh, 
they have in a very ſhort ſpace of time grown as remark- 
ably fat; and when killed, their meat would: appear as 
fine, and taſte as well as that of any ſteer or ox there - 


See the article Ma- 


fore it is reaſonably to be ſuppoſed, that the graſs grow- 


ing in theſe meadows is no other than that of the flote- 


feſcue. 
FLY, in turnips. Sce TurnTes. | 
FLy, in ſheep, a ſpecies of ots very troubleſome 
to that animal. The reader will find an infallible me- 
thod to deſtroy theſe troubleſome inſets under the article 


SCAB in Sheep, 
32 FOAL- 


L. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FOI 


FOAL-TEETH. Ste the article Ac of a Horſe. 
FODDER, hay, ſtraw, haulm, &c. given to cattle, 
In the foddering-yards of back · ſheds, or other out-houſes, 

to have ſeveral diviſions, over and above what is conftantly 
uſed, has great conveniences in it; one of which is, that 
in them you may diſpoſe of a two-yearling cow, or another 
cow, at the time of bulling ; not only to keep them from 
a bull, but from the other beaſts alſo, that would be leapin 
ſuch a cow, whereby they may hurt each other, &ec. ef. 
ecially cows forward with calf will be apt to warp ,by 
eaping a bulling- co. 

The open winters make hay the deareſt, if a hard froſt 
and ſnow come at the fore-hand of them; for if once 
cattle come to fodder, they muſt be held to it, or they 
will receive great damage. In waſhy weather all the hay 
that can be given to cattle will not make them thrive, but 
in op froſty weather they will thrive with cheir meat very 
well. 

Mr. Liſle ſays, that he let his cows go at large from 
their foddering- yard, during the winter, and ſo continued 
till April, when they fed on ſome graſs; and thoſe that 
had calved, he foddered with hay: the conſequence of 
which was, that by the middle of April his cows would 
not ſtand to eat any ſtraw at all, but were, during the 
months of March and April, ſo weaned from ſtraw, by 
baits of graſs and hay, that they fell off from the ſtraw 
quite, and grew much leaner, and worſe in fleſh than they 
had been, and apparently worſe than the farmer's cows, 
which were, after the winter months, wholly pent up to 
their ſtraw. and to the pond. 

All forts of cattle that chew the cud, as ſheep, cows, 
&c. care not t» graze after each other, nor to eat one 
another's leaviags in the. foddering-yards, but cattle that 
do not chew the cud will eat after thoſe that do, and vice 


verſa. . 

| 2 tells us, where hay was ſcarce, it was uſual to feed 
their cattle with chaff and barley-ſtraw. Of chaff, fa 
he, that is the beſt ſort, which is the thinneſt and ſmalleſt, 
and neareſt to duſt ; the beſt therefore is from miller, the 
next from barley, and the worſt from wheat, except it be 
for hard-labouring beaſts. 

On ſound experience I am convinced, ſays Mr. Lifle, 
that in our hilly-country we ought not to have any de- 
pendence on ſending our cattle out of the foddering- 
yard to graſs before the middle of May, and therefore 
we ought to be provided with wiater-fodder for Cows ac- 
cordingly. 

At the dey_—_ of winter, ſuppoſe the latter end of 
October, and a great part of November, while cattle fil] 
continue out in the field at graſs, it is very nec to 
fodder them early in the morning, while the hoar- froſt 
hangs on the graſs, which they will not eat kindly off till 


the ſun has warmed it. 


The ſtraddling racks are beſt for foddering, if made 
ſtrong enough, that is, fo as not to be over-turned ; for 
theſe racks may be lifted up as the dung mixen riſes, which 
thoſe fixed in the ground cannot be, 

it is a practice in many places, to tie their cows up to 
a rack to fodder; but if a perſon would rightly conſider 
the places where it is done, we ſhould find it only uſed 
where the fodder is good, being either hay, or very 
good ſtraw ; but in the hill-country of Haage where 
the. cattle have ſtraw fodder only, and that not fo good 
as the ſtraw in the valleys, the cuſtom is to fodder their 
cows in racks, or cribs, in the open yard, which they 
think better than tying their cattle up to racks in houſes ; 
for though in cold and rainy weather the houſes ma 
keep their loins dry, yet in countries where the fodder is 
coarſe, eſpecially w wet and backward harveſts, when 
the ſpirit of the ſtraw is wafhed out by the rain, the givi 


. cattle ftraw from racks, from whence they cannot pick an 


choole, as from cribs they may, is judged to tend to the 
impoveriſhing the cattle, whereas in cribs they can pick 
the ſweet from the coarſe. | 

. There is a very remarkable difference in cattle eat- 
ing their fodder, when freſh threſhed, and when it 
has been | threſhed two or three days, eſpecially if the 


ſtraw be but indifferent fodder. Liſſes Huſbandry, vol. I. 


age 392. 6 
7 TOGGE, long graſs remaining in paſtures till win- 


ter. ee | 
FOISSEN, the natural juice or moiſture of the graſs or 
other herbs. | 


| 


i 


— 


\ 


; FOLD, the moveable incloſute wherein ſheep are con- 
fined during the night. | | 


It appears that the ſheep-folds of the eaſtern nations 
were not ſuch as ours, but houſes erected for that pur. 


e. 

Mr. Garret, who had lived four years in Spain, ſays the 
ingenious Mr, Liſle, aſſures me, that in thoſe parts where 
he was, they fold their ſheep as we do ours, only their 
fold is made netwiſe with ſtrong cords, and about {ix 
feet high, with the bottom ſtaked down to the ground, 
and two cur-dogs of a breed between a maſtiff and a 
greyhound, lie within the fold to guard the ſheep from the 
wolf. 

« Tn favour rather of keeping a wether-flock than an 
ewe-flock on the hill-country, beſides other conveniences, 
you may have the benefit of the fold for barley at the prin- 
cipal time when it does moſt good, viz. on the fallows 
between the latter end of February and the middle of April, 
when the ewes cannot be folded. 

*The limitation of an ewe- flock for folding and keep- 
ing on throughout the winter, or be it a wether- flock, 
ought to depend on theſe rules; Firſt, Not keep more 
at winter than you can winter, either by meads, or ſowed 
graſſes and hay. Secondly, Not to be ſatisfied that you 
can provide hay for them by ſowed graſſes, as broad clover, 
&c. in caſe ſuch lands as are fitted to carry ſuch grafles, 
lie at a diſtance for mowing, whereby you muſt maintain 
them with dung, where, by reaſon of carriage, it will be 
chargeable, unleſs your fold can maintain more ground 
than your out-lying lands to your farm, which, in the 
hill country, is not ſicely : and to carry but ſeven or eight 
pots of dung in a day, by reaſon of the diſtance, and mow- 
ing, is not reaping a profit, but bare exchanging : but if 
you have much land round about, and near your houſe, 
whereto you can carry thirty or forty load of dung a day, 
and which will bear broad clover hay, then you may in- 
creaſe your flock proportionably. 

« As to fatting your ewes and lambs out of your flock, 
if you have lands diſpoſed for fatting, you ought to con- 
ſider, if you break your flock by drawing out ewes with 
their lambs for that purpoſe, what flock you will have left 
to fold on your wheat fallows, and how far your wheat 
land ſtand in need of a fold; for if you leave yourſelf not 
ſufficient, it will be indiſcretion to weaken your fold ; be- 
ſides, it will hurt your breed; for you will draw off many 
forward lambs, which might, perhaps, have carried on the 
breed otherwiſe, and when a hill country farmer is ſettled 
in a flock, it is not good to be buying yearly, to keep up 
his complement, on account of many dangers which may 
from thence enſue : it is better, therefore, in ſuch caſe to 
buy ewes with their forward lambs to put into your fatting 
grounds; but in caſe you ſow wheat-land good enough 
without the fold, or have another way of manuring it,. by 
liming, &c, then it may be very well to fat off certain 
numbers of your flock, | 256 

Though, ſays a very good farmer of my acquain- 
tance, I have but a mean opinion of winter folding, or to 


fold on barley ſown, and may in time fallow on graſs- 


( 2 inſtead of barley- land, yet I would fold on barley- 


and fallowed or ſtirred, from the time my lambs were 
Riff enough after lambing to go on ſuch fallows ; for, ſays 
he, the benefit of an acre ſo folded, is three times as good 
as or. winter-folded for barley. 

« Farmer Glyde, of the iſe of Wight, with whom [I 
was talking of huſbandry affairs, told me, there was one 
thing he believed I knew not of, which he would tell me ; 
he would, he ſaid, adviſe me to fold my ewes and lambs 
on the barley-land in the ſpring, and divide my flocks in 
folding; for, ſaid he, two hundred ewes and their lambs 
will do as much, if not more good, by folding on an acre 
of land, as fofir hundred wethers : I have, ſaid he, folded 
a part of the ſame land at the fame time two hundred ewes 
and their lambs, and in another fold of equal dimenſion 
five hundred wethers, and I have always found, that the 


| folding of the ewes did me the beſt ſervice, and brought me 


the beft corn. 

« My ſhepherd is of opinion, that ewes ought not to be 
folded on the barley fallows, or any other fallows in lamb- 
ing-time, but wethers only; for the lambs, being wet, 
when lambed, would be dirtied with the fallows, and the 
ewes would preſently forſake them ; therefore the ewes 
ought in lambing time to be folded in ths meadows, 
where it is clean, and the folds removed as often as * 

5 co 
| 


„ - 


cold wind ſhould change from corner to corner. And 
afterwards, he ſaid, they ought to fold wethers on the 
barley till a fortaight after May, but the ewes never after 


Candlemaſs. 


« It is plain, that the early folding an ewe-flock, and 
lambs in April, on wheat-fallows, pinches the lambs, and 
ſo does folding them at that time on the barley-grounds, 
both which are too cold for them, eſpecially on our hill 


FOL 


was to g6, were to be ploughed up the next day; I was 
afraid the land would be too wet to fold on after the 
wheat was ſown, and ſpoke to the ſhepeherd about it. He 
ſaid, he believed I might be in the right, eſpecially ſince 
the rams have been ſome days put to ramming the ewes, 
becauſe the rams would keep moving and ftirring the ewes 
all night in the fold, whereby the ground would be bat- 
tered and trod, and fo ſquatted, that the wheat might not 


— —— 


country; care ought therefore to be taken, that thoſe lands get through. 


do not of neceſſity want folding on in thoſe months, but 


that they may be otherwiſe provided for, and that during | might piſs throu 
that time the ewe- fold may be on graſs- grounds, or lay- | ſee in Palladius 


grounds deſigned for fallows, 


« We muſt be more cautious in April and May of fold- 
ing an ewe-fold on the barley land, they being wettiſh, 


than of folding them on the wheat ſown in Auguſt or Sep- 


tember; becauſe the lambs in April and May make the 


« 'That the Greeks did pen up their ſheep, that they 

gh hurdles, as in Herefordſhire, you may 
| s calendar, November, to avoid dirtying 
and damaging their fleeces. 

« Farmer Miles, whom I have often mentioned with 
approbation, adviſed me, if I would turn arable into mea- 
dow, and lay it up to graſs, to fling ſtraw upon it that is 
leſs than half rotten, and then fold upon it the fame night, 


ewes riſe often and move, whereby the ground becomes | and it will bring the ground on very faſt, 


much more trodden at that time of the year by the ewe- 
fold, than it would be by a wether-fold, or an hog-fold, 


as _—_ apparently be ſeen, if the folds be divided, 


« Telling Mr. Gerrith the grazier, and farmer Iſles, 
how dear Mr. Eyres our miniſter ſold fat lambs to the 


number of fifteen, May eighteenth, viz. for ten ſhillings 
and fix-pence each, and that they had been folded all alon 
to the very day he ſold them: they replied, that folding the 
lambs did very little hurt to them with reſpect to their fat, 
provided they were drove pretty late to fold, and let out 
early in the morning, 5 

« Walking with Mr. Raymond into his arable com- 
mon fields, October twenty-fifta (anno 1728) we met his 
ſhepherd pitching the fold on the new ſowed wheat. I 
aſked him, whether he did not find that pitching the fold 
on the wheat at this time of the year, and a fortnight later, 
turned to a much better account than folding for the barley 
crop for the year following. Mr. Raymond and his ſhep- 
| herd readily replied, undoubtedly it turned to the beſt ac- 


count to fold atter this time on wheat, I ſaid, for my | mucked in May 


« Purſuant to what has been before ſaid, that folding in 
winter for barley is not profitable, becauſe, by waiting for 
the fold's running over the land, we loſe the principal ſeaſon 
for fallowing ; yet however it may be proper to fold till 
Chriſtmas, and then go on the Wheat-lay; becauſe we can 
loſe no fallowing ſeaſon by that; we cannot well have 


g | finiſhed our fallowing any year before Chriſtmas. 


« I find by Mr. Antill and Mr. Clerk, and others, 
that in Le they have no winter- folding for bar- 
ley; they leave off by Michaelmas at fartheſt, and ſome- 
times cannot fold again till May; the reaſon is, their 
lands are ſo wet they would be always in a poach, and 
the coldneſs of the lands would kill the ſheep: to help 
which defect, they muck their barley-lands, and from 
thence begin their huſbandry, and ſow wheat the year 
after, often under furrow, on their barley-ſtubble, for they 
ſay, if they ſhould dung their wheat-ground it would rot 
their wheat, and they Ahn peas and beans after the wheat, 
and then lay the ground to ſummer-fallow again, to be 

2 barley, or to fold for wheat; ſo that 


part, I had ob{-rved the fold carried on the land, deſigned they carry out their dung before it is half rotten, or the 


tor barley ſo early in the winter had little effect, its ſtrength 


being ſpent and waſhed away by ſpring, ſo that it will 


ſeeds of the weeds killed : but in their incloſures they ſow 
four crops of corn all on one Earth, without dung, for the 


make but lite ſhew in the crop of barley next ſummer, | moſt part beginning with oats, and laying down to graſs 
and chat therefore I choſe to preſerve four, five, or ſix | with wheat. 

acres of wheat-tallow that lies warm, and will bear ſowing | © am told that in Dorſetſhire the aim of the farmers is, 
late, to carry my told over to the latter end of October, to fold on their ſheep-leaſes in the middle of July, and fo 
rather than finiſh my wheat fold by the end of September, | till Michaelmas, that in the winter there may be a good 
aud then carry it on my barley ; for though the latter part | head of grals for the milch-ewes. 


of October might, in our cold country, be too late to It 


eems to be inconvenient to graſp at ſo large a 


ſow vheat, yet it was better than to be ſo ſoon folding | wheat or barley-crop, as hardly to be able to compals it 
barley, which would be no better for it, To which they | without folding late on the wheat after it is ſowed, or on 
replied, I was much in the right. And as I have before | the barley land after it is ſowed ; for by being under the 


obſerved how inſignificant the folds is in the winter, eſpe- | above neceſſity, in order to com 


paſs what one has engroſ- 


cially in hard froits, I imparted it to Mr. Raymond, who | ſed, one may often be obliged to fold unſeaſonably on each 
concurred with me, and ſaid, he had folded on arable land in | fort of corn, nor will the fold in that caſe make good the 
ſnow, and found not the leaſt benefit: whereupon he re- | damage done to the flock by the lateneſs of the ſeaſon : 
ſolved in ſuch caſes to fold on meadow and paſture, in and an ewe-fold is often damaged by folding on the cold 
mighty expectations of graſs: but it made no return; land at the latter end of October; whereas it is better to 


wherefore in ſnows he now lets ſheep ramble. 


« Whereas I have ſaid, that in cold clay-ground, and 
in a cold hill country, a winter-fold does little good ; yet 


come early with your fold off of the wheat-lands on to the 
barley ley-grounds, and from the ſowed barley on to the 
wheat-fallows ; for thereby you will fold the ſame quantity 


I have by experience found the contrary in ſuch parts of | of ground of the reſpective grains without the reſpective 
the hill country, where the land is dry and light, and that | inconveniences, 

it does great ſervice to the barley-crop. This difference | © Between waſhing and ſhearing- time ſheep ought not to 
may be reconciled thus, i. e. where the land, though | be folded, becauſe of cg their wool, nor from the 
called hill country land, does not lie very high, for the | cutting of the lambs till a fortaight after, nor in ſheep- 


height much tends to the chilling of the ground. Again, 


leaſes or arable in wet weather, for it will tread the graſs 


the explanatory reaſon of this difference, though hardly | into dung. 


accountable for, yet ſeems to me chiefly to lie in the chil- 


« A ſervant of mine, a man of very good underſtandin 


ling quality of the ground which at firſt receives the dung | tells me, he has been many years a ſhepherd, but could — 
— urine, and that deadens the ferment; whereas in] ver obſerve that the fold ever did any good in froſty wea- 
warmer ground its progreſſion toward that end is ſup- ther: particularly he remembers a very ſharp froſty win- 
ported by a ſufficient benign warmth, ſince in both ſorts | ter, in which a whole flock uſed _y to gather to a hay- 


of earth, the urine does undeniably fink into the carth, and | reek, in a ground where they were 


mix with it. 


oddered, yet he could 


not obſerve there was any better corn there than elſewhere. 


My ground being cold and ſeeding, I ſhould in the | I aſked him the reaſon of it;; he ſaid, the froſt waſted and 


on 


ſpring of the year, when I come either to pitch my fold | preyed on the dung; and I rather approve this obſervation 
4. barley fallows, or on the ſown barley, ſet it very of his, becauſe of the great prejudice ſtrong beer and ſpirits 


wide, in order to avoid the uſual inconveniencies of pen- | receive by being frozen, even ſo as to become mere caput 
ning at that time, viz. the rankneſs and lodging of the | mortuums. - 


barley, and the conveniences, thinneſs, and coarſeneſs. 


« It was the tenth of October (anno 1720) when my | it, that. it is ſaid to have on the ſheep- 


If froſt has the ſame effect on dung, by im 7 
0 on ſtrong 


fold was going to be ſet on the wheat-fallows of a field, beer : quere, whether it be proper or not, to leave horſe or 


which was heavy land, and the fallows, where the fold cow-dung ſpread on land without ploughing it in ? 


7 


«Mr, 
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« Mr. Raymond is alſo of opinion, that the winter froſts 
do very much deaden the folding of the ſheep, and rob it of 
its virtue, 
__« Farmer Elton ſaid, the method he beſt approved of in 

folding, was always to fold that land firſt that was firſt de- 
ſigned to be ploughed, ſuch as white or whitiſh land, they 
not being apt to bear weeds, nor will the fold be apt to 
cauſe weeds to come, and ſuch land he would fow firſt, viz. 
at St. James's-tide. I faid, I ſhould think, though ſuch 
land ſhould be ſowed ever ſo wet, yet, if the month of 
Auguft ſhould prove dry and ſcorching, it would burn, and 
ſuffer by ſuch early ſowing. He replied, if ſowed wet, yet 
ſo as it came up, he never knew the drough to hurt it. 

« It was a very dry ſeaſon from the firſt of March to the 
fixth of May (anno 1721) during which time I ſet my fold 
on my barley, Several of the farmers in my neighbour- 
hood faid, it would be apt to do the barley more harm than 
good, for the ſheep would ſcratch up the ſeed ; whereas, if 
rain had come, ſo that the ground had not been in a duſt, 
their ſcratching would have done no harm, But I rolled 
before I ſet my fold, and ſo I preſume the 14 was ſo 
faſt as to receive the leſs damage, it being alſo ſtoney, and 
therefore the ſheep could not ſcratch it ſo much as other- 
wiſe perhaps they might have done: the event was, the fold 
did no harm, but good. 

« Mr, Gilbert cf Maddington was telling me, the way of 
huſbandry about him, near Saliſbury, was, to fold on their 
wheat after it was ſowed till St. Luke's-tide, which is in the 
middle of October; then to draw off their flock for a 
month to fold their ſheep-leaſes, and then on the barley- 
fallows. I aſked ſome North- Wiltſhire farmers, if about 
them they ever folded on the wheat-land after it was ſowed ; 
they ſaid no, they never knew it to be done in any parts 
thereabouts, yet folding after the corn was ſown did it more 
good than before ; but the reaſon why they did not do it 
about Holt, &c. they believed was, becauſe they were forc- 
ed to lay up the wheat-lands in high ridges by reafon of the 
deepneſs of the earth, and its wetneſs, and the ſheep if fold- 
ed on ſuch land, would do nothing but lie between the fur- 
rows, which would do the land but little ſervice : beſides, 
they ſaid, in the hill-country the land was rather of the 
| lighteſt, and that the treaving of the ſheep, after it was 
owed, preſſed it cloſer than it was before, and ſo did it ſer- 
vice. 

« Mr. Raymond aſſured me, that ſheep folded on ſandy 
lands would thereby be ſenſibly more impoveriſhed than 
thoſe folded on clay lands, and this ſaid he, the ſhepherds 
agree to, who live where there are ſuch different ſorts of 
land. The reaſon ſeems to be, becauſe the ſandy lands 
draw forth and drink up the moiſture of the ſheep to fill u 
which emptineſs of the outward veſſels, a freſh juice * 
ſucceed, and ſo on; or elſe that the ſandy lands being hot, 
make the ſheep perſpire more than clay - lands do, whereas 
the cold clay rather repels perſpiration. a 

* Pr or light ground, as has been before hinted, 
draws the fat and moiſture of the ſheep-fold off, ſo as to im- 
poveriſh a flock more than if they had been folded on cold 
clay- lands, it muſt be allowed, on the other hand, that light 

round may be better enriched by a fold than heavy land, 
— the light ground imbibes more of the moiſture and 
fat of the flock ; and this gives ſome account why it is ſaid, 
poor lands often pay better for their folding than ftrong 
lands: for the ſame reaſon winter - folding, when the 

round is wet and cold, holds no proportion to ſummer- 

di 


cc 


* 


Be with farmer Biggs on huſbandry, he aid, 
he folded on the fallows all winter long, though never ſo 
wet ; yet, ſaid he again, ſometimes the fold does harm ; let 
be it never ſo wet, (aid he, early in the year, folding on the 
fallows does no harm ; for, in the firſt, there is heat enough 
in the ground at the firſt hand of the year to keep off the 
chill, and then the ground is not ſo ſettled, but that the rain 


ſoon runs through it ; but at the latter end of the year the 


ground is ſettled ; then treading it with the fold in wet 
weather makes it hold water, by which it may be chilled, and 
kneads the very wet into it, whereby there will be the leſs 
corn. 

« Before I came from Crux. Eaſton in February (anno 
1698) in order to go into the Iſle of Wight, I had a diſ- 
courſe with an old experienced ſhepherd about folding the 
flock on fallows : he ſaid, as to wheat, it was excellently 
good, but they rarely folded on barley-land after it was ſow- 
ed, for if it was a whitiſh land, and a hot ſummer came, it 
would be burnt up: beſides, the ſheep would be ſcraping at 
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| that time of the year on barley-land, and would take the 
corn out of the ground; but the wheat, ſaid he, lays too 
deep for them to do ſo. But when I came into the Ille 
of Wight, farmer Collins was of a different opinion, and 
laid, he had alway folded with good ſucceſs on hot, dry, ſandy 
ground after it was ſown with barley, and was carneſt-with 
me to try it; for ſaid he, you will quickly fee the benefit, 
and though the ſheep ſhould ſcrape, you will find the barle 
come thickeſt there. There is land, however, about Hu, 
borne and Stoke in Hants, that will burn by folding on in 
the ſpring, and get more harm than good, if hot weather 
come, it being a hungry ſharp gravel. 

« As it ſeems to me, the double folding on the early 
wheat-fallows, to be ſown on one earth, cannot occaſion the 
roots of the graſs ploughed-in to ſhoot up afreſh, but rathec 
prevents it, 5 treading the earth down into a hard plaiſter, 
ſo that they cannot riſe; it is true, it may bring up afreſh 
_ graſs, which having weak roots, will eaſily be torn up by 

e draggs. 

* Columella, ſpeaking of feeding ſheep, ſays, there is no 
fort of land or food, but what (by the continual uſe of that 
only) ſheep will be tired of, unleſs you give them ſome falt 
now and then to lick, from whence they may procure a new 
appetite to their meat and water. All the ſummer time, 
during the hot ſeaſon, they muſt be let out to feed as early as 
may be, while the dew is on the graſs ; and when the ſun is 
about four hours high, they a be led to water and under 
the ſhade, and again to feed towards ſun-ſet. In the dog- 
days the flock ſhould be ſo led as to feed with their heads to- 
wards the weſt in the forenoon, and towards the eaſt in the 
afternoon ; for it is of great conſequence, ſays he, that the 
ſheep's heads ſhould be turned from the ſun, which would 
be hurtful to them. And Varro gives the ſame directions, 
becaſe, ſays he, the ſheeps-heads are extremely ſoft. Per- 
haps this may be the chief reaſon of the rams and ewes in 
companies turning face to face, in hot ſun-ſhiney days. Du- 
ring the winter, and early in the ſpring, they ſhould be kept 
in their fold, till the ſun has melted the hoar-froſt from the 
graſs, which would occaſion rheums in their heads, and 
would alſo ſcour them: for this reaſon in cold wet ſeaſons 
of the year they ſhould be watered but once a day. They 
let their ewes, as Varro aſſures us, go out to feed with 
the reſt of the flock, but kept back the lambs, which were 
ſuckled by the ewes at their return, and then again ſeparated 
from them. They alſo tethered thei: lambs ten days old, 
leſt they ſhould diſlocate or hurt their tender limbs by play- 
r Lifle's Huſbandry, vol. II. page 178. 

r. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, ſa ys, in reſpet 
to folding, Mr. Bake well's opinion is ſingular. He is de- 
cidedly an enemy to the practice, (except when flocks go on 
large, open commons in the day time, and are conſidered as 
dung -carriers to the arable land) and thinks that the ad- 
vantages, ſuppoſed to be derived from it, are viſionary ; be- 
ing, in fact, no more than robbing a large part of a farm to 
enrich a ſmall one. That large flocks, even any number 
kept together above 100, are a barbarous practice; for, in 
ſuch flocks, the ſtrongeſt will beat the reſt from their food ; 
inſtead of which, the weakeſt theep ſhould have the belt 
food; and, if folding is neceſſary on farms that have no 
commons annexed to them, why not have different ſmall 
folds on different parts of the farm, and ſort thoſe of differ- 
ent kinds, or ages and ſtrength, and thereby ſave the trouble 
of driving from one part of the farm to another ? For, had 
not the animal, after it has filled its belly, better lie down to 
ſleep than travel to create an appetite ? And he is of opinion, 
from all the obſervations he has made in various parts of 
the kingdom, where folding is and is not practiſed, that ex- 
perience ſtrongly confirms the idea. Mr. Culley is of the 
ſame opinion. I muſt declare my own ideas to be far as the 
poles aſunder. I conſider folding to be a kind of ſummer 
farm-yard, that collects what, collected, is manure ; but, 
ſcattered, is little or none.” 

2 FOLE-FOOT, the ſame with colts-foot. See CorTt's- 
OOT. | 

FOOD, a general name for whatever aliments are taken 
into the body to nouriſh it. 

Foop of plants, the particles they extract from the ſoil, 
air, &c. in order to their nouriſhment. 

Philoſophical enquiries into the principles of vegetation, 
and in the manner in which it is performed, are an object 
well worthy the attention of gentlemen whoſe ſituation al- 
| lows them to purſue that truly uſeful and entertaining ſtudy. 
But as the induſtrious huſbandman, for whoſe benefit this 
work is chiefly intended, as a compendium of the beſt prac- 
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tice in agriculture, founded on the reſult of experience, can- 
not afford time for matters of ſpeculation 3 nor would they, 
in point of prudence, conſiſt with his neceſſary occupations, 
even if his education fitted him for ſuch reſearches ; it may 
be ſufficient for him to form a general, but juſt, idea of the 
means by which plants are moſt ſucceſsfully raiſed. A proper 
notion of this will help to guide him in the management of 
his lands, and ſhew him in what ſtate the earth ſhould be, to 
enable the plants which he cultivates moſt eaſily and readily 
to find their neceſſary food, This general knowledge of the 
baſis of agriculture is even requiſite in every one who 
would be ſatisfied of the reaſonableneſs of his methods of 
proceeding. K, 
Whether any one active principle does univerſally nouriſh 
all plants, or whether ſome particular ſalts or juices feed one 
lant, and others another, is a queſtion, that has been warm- 
y debated by philoſophers. | 
The ancients generally entitled the earth to the produc- 
tion of the animals, vegetables, and other bodies, upon and 
about it; but ſeveral of the moderns, and among them ſome 
of very great name, both here and abroad, have declared in 
favour of water, as the efficient cauſe of vegetation. Lord 
Bacon was of opinion, that, “ for the nouriſhment- of vege- 


tables, water is almoſt all in all: and that the earth doth hut 


keep the plant upright, and fave it from over heat and over 
cold.” Others carry this hypotheſis ſtill farther, afferting 
water to be the only principle or ingredient of all natural 
things. They ſuppoſe that, by I know not what proceſs of 
nature, water is tranſmuted into ſtones, into plants, and, in 
ſhort, all other ſubſtances whatever. Van Helmont, and his 
followers, to whoſe opinion even the illuſtrious Mr. Boyle 
has ſhewn a ſtrong propenſity, are very poſitive in this, and 
alledge, as proofs, the conſiderable growth of mint, and ſe- 
veral other plants, in water, and his well-known experiment 
on a willow-tree. Van Helmont planted this tree, which 
weighed five pounds, in two hundred pounds of earth dried 
in an oven, and watered it with rain, or diſtilled water, after 
carefully covering the caſe in which it ſtood with a perforated 
tin cover to prevent the admittance of any other earth. 
Five years after, weighing the tree, with all the leaves it had 
roduced in that time, he found its weight to amount to one 
hundred and fixty-nine pounds three ounces ; while the 
weight of the earth was only diminiſhed about two ounces. 
Mr. Evelyn thought, with the learned Dr. Sharrock, 
whom he quotes, that water is, of its own conſtitution alone, 
a ſoil to vegetables, not only as the moſt genuine vehicle of 
the riches which it imparts to plants, through the ſeveral 
ſtrainers, and by means of which all change and melioration 
is effected; but becauſe it is, of all other ſubſtances, beſt 
diſpoſed for ingreſſion, to infinuate into, and fertilize the 
earth; which is the reaſon why floated grounds are ſo re- 
markably fertile after the flood has ſubſided, It is, ſays 
he, the neareſt of kin to the vegetable race ; for to aſſert, 
with any confidence, what part of the mere earth paſles in- 
to their compoſition, or whether the earth ſerves only for 
ſtability, or as a womb and receptacle to their ſeeds, I ſhall 
not undertake to diſcuſs ; though I do not yet conceive the 
earth to be altogether ſo dull and inactive, as to afford no 
other aid to the generation of what ſhe bears ; the diverſity 
of ſoils being infinitely various, and the difference of invi- 
ſible infuſtons far beyond our arithmetic. But neither do I 
here by any means exclude the air, nor deny its perpetual 
commerce and benign influences, charged as it comes with 
thoſe pregnant and ſubtile particles, which prevading and in- 
ſinuating into the earth's more ſteady and leſs volatile falts, 
that inteſtine fermentation is begun and promoted, which 
pos life, growth, and motion, to all that ſhe produces. Dr. 
ayow has proved, that the moſt exhauſted and worn-out 
mould, is repaired by a bare expoſure to the air alone, with- 
out which it produces nothing. Nor can plants, totally ex- 
cluded from the air, live, or ſo much as erect themſelves to 
any thriving purpoſe, as being deprived of that breath and vi- 
tal balm, which no leſs contributes to their growth and nou- 


riſhment than does the earth itſelf, with all our affiſtance. | 


Beſides, we find that the air is near of kin and affinity, to 
water, and indeed ſeems as it were but a thinner water ; for 
how elſe are vines, and other trees of prodigious growth, 
maintained among barren rocks, and thirſty pumices where 
rains but ſeldom fall, if not from the benign influences of 
the air?“ 

To this aerial food and moiſture it is that moſt of the ſe- 
dum kind owe their growth. Succulent groundſel, and the 
fragrant wall-flower, draw their nouriſhment from the ſame 
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fource, An alh now growing out of a wall of the abbey- 
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| church at St, Alban's, affords a remarkable inſtance how 


much even trees are nouriſhed by the air. 

As all kinds of water, as well as air, contain many other 
ſubſtances beſides the pure elements of water and air, it is 
difficult to aſcertain whether theſe extraneous ſubſtances, or 
ſome of them, are not the food of plants. Dr. Woodward's 
experiments, as related in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
ſeem to confirm the opinion that they are ; for he obſerves, 
that a great part of what he calls terreſtial matter, mixed 
with the water in his experiments, aſcended up into the 
plant, as well as the water; and the plants were more or 
leſs nouriſhed in proportion as the water in which they ſtood 
contained a greater or ſmaller quantity of that matter. With 
regard to Van Helmont's tree, and the growth of plants in 
water, he very juſtly obſerves, that nothing like what the 
advocates for water would infer from thence, can poſſibly 
be concluded from any ſuch experiments, unleſs the water 
uſed in them be abſolutely pure, homogeneous, and not 
charged with any fort of terreſtial mixture, to which the 
plant may owe its growth and increaſe : for that all water, 
even the cleareſt and moſt tranſparent, does abound with 
ſuch matter, will appear to any one who ſhall put ſome of 
the — pureſt into a clean glaſs phial, and ſtop it with the 
greateſt care. Though perfectly tranſparent at firſt, it will 
gow cloudy, if ſuffered to ſtand ſome time without being 

irred, and at length depoſit an opaque ſediment, Filter- 
ing and diſtilling will intercept ſome of the earthy particles 
with which it is naturally charged, but neither of theſe ope- 
rations, nor any other that we know of, though ever ſo often 
repeated, will free it entirely from all extraneous matter, 
ſome of which will always remain in it, very fine and light, 
fit to attend every motion of the water, whoſe extreme te- 
nuity, and exactly ſpherical globules, enable it to prevade 
ſmaller ducts than even imagination can conceive, We 
hardly know any fluid in all nature, except fire, whoſe conſti- 
tuent parts are ſo extremely ſubtile as thoſe of water. They 
will paſs through pores — interſtices, impervious to air, or 
any other Auid, This enables them to enter the fineſt 
tubes and veſſels of plants, and to introduce the nutritive 
matter lodged in the earth, conveying it to all parts of them; 
whilſt each, by means of organs it is endowed with for the 
purpoſe, intercepts and aſſumes into itſelf ſuch particles as 
are ſuitable to its own nature: letting the reſt paſs on 
through the common ducts. 

The judicious Mr. Worlidge, uninfluenced by the new 
and prevailing mode of thinking in his time, according to 
which all vegetables were ſuppoſed to be fed by water only, 
declares poſitively, that he cannot but explode this opinion 
as deſtitute of foundation ; for that, although ſeveral plants 
ſet in water only, do emit fibrous roots, and flouriſh therein 
for a time ; yet, at beſt, this nouriſhment is but weak, be- 
cauſe water does not contain a ſufficient quantity of the true 
nutritive particles as the willow, poplar, and other aquatic 
plants raiſed therein, demonſtrate, and as is ſtill farther evi- 
dent from their better thriving if the water be often chang- 
ed. © Experiments, ſays he, have been made of gourds 
and cucumbers, planted in baked earth, and watered with 
water only ; and after they have grown to ſuch a bulk as the 
experimenter thinks proper, they are weighed, and alſo the 
earth, which laſt is probably but little diminiſhed, or per- 
haps not atall ; from whence they conclude, that the ſub- 
ſtance of thoſe vegetables proceeded from the water. Thus 
have men made experiments ſpeak as they would have them, 
to favour the new opinions they would impoſe on the cre- 
dulous. 

Spring and rain-water contain pretty near an equal 
charge of vegetable matter; river-water more than either 
of them. Nor can any doubt be made, but that the water 
which falls in rain at ſome times, is more charged with par- 
ticles fit for the vegetation of plants, than that which falls at 
others. A more powerful degree of heat muſt draw up a 
larger quantity of that matter, with the humid vapours which 
form rain, than a more feeble warmth poſſibly can. The 
water of one ſpring may alſo low with a higher charge of 
this matter than that of another : this depending partly up- 
on the briſknels of ebullition of the water, and partly upon 
the quantity of that matter latent in the earth, through which 
the fluid paſſes, and the greater or leſs laxity of that earth. 
For the ſame reaſon, the water of one river may abound 
with it more than that of another; and the ſame river, 
when much agitated, may bear up more of it than when it 
moves with leſs rapidity. 

Though water be not itſelf the food of plants, it is an ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary agent, by which the matter proper for their 
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nouriſhment, which remains inactive till it be diluted by, 
and incorporated with this fluid, is conveyed to them, and 
introduced and diſtributed into their ſeveral parts, both 
from the earth and the air. But till it is not capable of 
performing even this office, without the concurrent aſſiſt- 
ance of heat, which gives it the neceſſary action, exalts and 
digeſts the nutritive juices, dilates the pores of the plant, 
and raiſes the ſap into the ſtem, branches and fruit, where 
the ſun perfects the work, by ripening it. 

The neceſſity of heat in vegetation is apparent from our 
fields and foreſts, our gardens and our orchards. We ſee, 
that in autumn, as the power of the ſun decreaſes, ſo its ef- 
fects on plants diminiſh, and their vegetation ſlackens by de- 
grees. Its failure is firſt diſcernable in trees, which, being 
raiſed high above the earth, require the moſt heat to elevate 
the water, charged with their nouriſhment, to their tops and 
extremities ; fo that for want of freſh ſupport and nutriment, 
they ſhed their leaves, unleſs ſecured by a firm and hardy 
conſtitution, like that of our ever-greens. Next, the ſhrubs 
part with theirs; and the herbs and lower tribes ; the heat 
being, at length, not ſufficient to ſupply even theſe, though 
ſo near the earth, the fund of their nouriſhment. As the 
heat returns with the enſuing ſpring, they all recruit again, 
and are furniſhed with freſh ſupplys of verdure : Firit, thoſe 
which are loweſt and neareſt the earth, becauſe they require 
the leaſt degree of heat to raiſe into them the water with its 
nutritive charge ; next, the ſhrubs and higher vegetables, in 
their turns; and, laſtly, the trees. As the heat increaſes, it 
grows too powerful, and hurries the ſap with tog great 
rapidity through the finer and more tender plants. Theſe, 
therefore, go off and decay ; and others, which are more 
hardy and vigorous, and require a greater degree of warmth, 

fucceed in tneir order, 

Mr. Tull is the only perſon who makes earth the food of 
plants. "The experience of all ages contradicts this opi- 
nion; for the neceſſity of inducing ſomething into poor 
ſoils, to enable them to produce crops, is univerſally ac 
knowledged ; whereas, if earth alone was the food of plants, 
it would in all cafes produce the ſame effect. 

As to the grand queſtion, whether plants of different 
kinds are nouriſhed by one univerſal food, or whether each 
particular ſpecies imbibes only its peculiar aliment ; the ſup- 
8 of this laſt oqinion, among whom are the great lord 

erulam and Dr. Woodward, fay, it is not poſſible to con- 
ceive that one uniform homogenous matter ſhould conſti- 
tute. bodies ſo unlike in all 94 as the various tribes of 
vegetables ; nay, even as the different parts of the ſame 
plant. But a moment's reflection will ſhew, that the latter 
part of this objection confutes the former: for if the plant 
has the power of aitering the original juices taken in by the 
roots into ſo many various forms as experience proves it has, 
each plant may be indued with the faculty of aſſimilating to 
itſelf the juices it meets with in the earth; as we find the 
ſame food not only nouriſh different animals, but produce in 
each its peculiar character. 

We have occular demonſtration, that the willow and alder 
thrive beſt on a moiſt ſoil, and that the elm, pine, fir, and 
cyprels, prefer a drier earth. Yet theſe, and many more of 
the wideſt difference, are ſometimes ſeen to draw their 
whole ſuſtenance, bulk, and ornaments, whether annual or 
perennial, from the juices they find in the ſame piece of 
pouen and from the ambient air and dews ; though our 

ricteſt diligence cannot diftinguiſh the particular aliments 
which approach their ſeveral roots. Ch the earth 
about the roots of theſe, or any other trees, whole bark, ſap, 
fruit, and feed, are of very different kinds and qualities, will 
only make each tree proſper the better. Hence, ſays 
Dr. Beal, we may juſtly ſuſpeR, that the very contextures 
of their bodies, from the firſt ſpirting of their ſeed, and as 
they are formed gradually from the inviſible principles of 
ſpirit and vigour of their ſeeds, however ſmall and im- 
perceptible, are the natural alembics, where the common 
rain- water and air are digeſted into very much diff-rin 
leaves, fruit, ſeed, reſins, gums, &c. perhaps as the cow's- 
belly converts the common juices of all ſorts of graſs into 
milk, or as the bee collects honey and wax from all ſorts of 
flowers. 

The fame foil that has once been proper for the produe- 
tion of ſome ſorts of vegetables (continue thofe who think 
that each particular ſpecies of plants has its particular food) 
does not always continue to be fo ; bur in time loſes its pro- 
perty. If wheat, for example, be ſown upon land proper 


er that grain, the firſt crop will ſucceed very well, and per- 
hups the ſecond, or as long as the ground is in heart ; but in 
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a few ycars it will produce no more, if ſown with that corn. 
Some other it may, as barley, rye, or buck-wheat, 

T hat this is owing to an improper culture of the land, 
more than to any detect in the ſoil itſelf, will evidently ap- 
pear to thoſe who ſhall candidly weigh the principles of the 
New Huſbandry, when that ſubject comes to be treated of, 

Mr. Du Hamel makes no doubt, but that the particles 
which plants appropriate to themſelves, take different forms 
in each plant, and even in the ſeveral parts of the ſame 
plant; but, as he juſtly obſerves, it does not at all follow 
from thence, that they were not originally the fame. What 
would induce one to think them the fame, is, that plants of 
different kinds rob one another of the nouriſhment which is 
in the earth: for, if a lettuce, for example, drew from the 
earth a food different from that of endive, a lettuce planted 
among endive would not only thrive better than if planted 
among other lettuce, but as well as if no other plant was 
near it, But we know, by experience, that this lettuce 
would grow very poorly, and conſequently that plante, 
though of different ſpecies, do hurt and rob one another, 
If each plant drew from the earth only the particular juices 
proper for itſelf, poppies, thiſtles, &c, which kill wheat, 
would not in that caſe do it any hurt, farther than by ſha. 
ding it with their ſtalks. But that the injury they do the 
corn is chiefly occaſioned by their roots, which conſume the 
neceſſary nutritive juices, is evident from this, that if dry 
branches were ſet in ſuch numbers as to make even a 
greater ſhade than thoſe weeds, they would not equally pre- 
judice the growth of the wheat. 

After ſome other arguments of equal force, Mr. Du 
Hamel concludes, that plants of different ſpecies feed on 
the ſame, or nearly the ſame ſubſtances ; that there is no 
plant which does not rob thoſe that are within its reach of 
ſome part of their food; and that the ſoil which once is 
good for any one kind of plant, will always be able to ſup- 
ply it with food, provided it be properly cultivated. 

To prove that the ſame juice takes different qualities in 
the vellels of the ſame plant, he inſtances an experiment 
which he made, by grafting a young lemon, of the ſize of a 
pea, by the ſtalk, upon a branch of an orange-tree, It 
grew there, ripened, and retained its quality of lemon with. 
out partaking in any ſhape of that of the orange, The 
juices of the orange-tree muſt therefore have changed their 
nature at once, on their paſſing into the lemon. 

It is an old opinion, generally received by the ancients 
under the name of occult qualities, or ſympathy and anti- 
pathy, that ſome plants delight in being near each other, 
while others will not live together. Several of the mo- 
derns have likewiſe embraced this ſentiment, and urged in 
ſupport of it, the fig-tree and rue, garlick and the roſe, 
which, ſay they, agree remarkably well together, becauſe the 
juices ſuited to the one are avoided by the other, Laven- 
der, laurel, thyme, marjoram, and other aromatic plants, 
cannot, on the contrary,according to them, flouriſh together, 
becauſe they feed on — juices, of which they rob one 
another. Mr. Evelya ſeems to be nearer the truth, when, 
ſpeaking of this ſubject, he aſſigns as a reaſon way ſome 
plants will not thrive near others, certain effluvia or ſtreams 
emitted by the one, which may be noxious to the other. 
Plants will not thrive under the walnut-trec, the oak, and 
others of the ſame kind, becauſe their numerous and wide- 
extended roots exhauſt the eatth around them, and the 
drippings from their leaves are impregnated with an acrid 
matter, which is an enemy to vegetation. 

Though there are evident inſtances of an election of food 
in ſome plants of very different kinds, fuch as the aquatic 
race, and thoſe which delight in a dry ſituation ; yet, ſo far 
as relates to the farmer, they may be ſaid to be nouriſhed 
with one and the ſame ſubſtance ; but at the ſame time it is 
neceſſary, that both the earth and that ſubſtance be fitted for 
receiving and nouriſhing them : for be the earth ever fo 

ood, rich, and proper the production of vegetables, 
fiedle will come of it, unleſs its parts have that juſt degree of 
ſtrength, or coheſion, which ſhall give ſtability to the plant, 
and at the ſame time afford an eaſy admittance to the fibres 
of its roots, to ſpread and extend themſelv es in {earch of that 
food. . 
The queſtion, what is the food for plants ? is of very dif- 
ficult ſolution, as appears by the different opinions of thoſe 
who have attempted to ſolve it. One thing is obiervable, 
that thoſe who bave endeavoured to anfwer this queſtion, 
ſuppoſe, that the vegetable food is ſome one Kind of mat- 
ter, water, air, falt, or earth, but they do not ſeem to 


mean, that plants feed upon either of theſe alone, n 
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"ly of the other principles, for thoſe who contend for water, 
for example, being that food, acknowledge, that the other 
elements are alſo neceſſary, and concur with water to feed a 
plant : they acknowledge that air is neceſſary, fb neceſſary 
that vegetation cannot go on without air; and the ſame may 
be (aid of the reſt. Their meaning therefore appears to be, 
that the PRI which they adopt, and ſuppoſe to be the food 
of plants, is ſo 1 

In the ſame manner, Mr. Tull was of opinion, that earth 
was that food ; not however excluding the other elements, 
put that earth was chiefly or principally that food: for ſo he 
explains himſelf, page 14 of his Huſbandry, where he ſays, 
« and earth is fo ſurely the food of all plants, that with the 
proper ſhare of the other elements, which each ſpecies of plants 
requires, I do not find but that any common earth will nou- 
riſh any plant.” Now which of theſe opinions is right, or 
whether any of them is ſo, is very hard to determine. Mr. 
Tull's, definition of the vegetable food, is in p. 10, 4“ By 
food is meant that matter, which being added and united to 
the firſt /amina of plants, or plantulz, which were made in 
little at the creation, gives them, or rather is, their increaſe, 
By this definition, earth ſeems to have a better claim of be- 
ing the food of plants, than either of the other elements; as 


earth is of a more ſolid and permanent nature, than air, 
water, or ſalt.“ * | 


But whatever this food is, it does not appear that the re- | 


ſearches of the curious concerning it, have hitherto been of 
much benefit to huſbandmen, or to the improvement of 
agriculture. The diſcovery they aim at is chiefly theo- 
retical, | 

But though it remains unknown what is the food of plants, 
there is another point of great importance diſcovered, name- 
ly whence that food is derived. It is found that the carth 
is enriched from the air or atmoſphere. That though it 
ſhould be ever ſo much impoveriſhed, and exhauſted by a 

repetition of robbing crops, it may be reſtored to its former 
fertility, and enriched to a high degree by good tillage, and 
expoſure to the air, by which it is again repleniſhed with 
thoſe fertilizing particles, whereof it was before exhauſted. 
This is a plain eaſy theory, that is intelligible to every com- 
mon capacity, and practicable to every farmer: it is alſo im- 
material to him, whether his plants are fed by air, water, 
ſalts, or earth; it is ſufficient for him to know, that the ve- 
getable nouriſhment, of whatever nature that is, will be ob- 
tained by good tillage and expoſure ; whereof he may be 
ſoon convinced by his own experience; and while he keeps 
this principle in view, he cannot greatly err in practice. 

It has been known for ages, that the moſt perfect tillage 
was the beſt huſbandry ; the antient Romans recommend it 
highly, but they do not ſeem to have conſidered the reaſon 
that ſuch tillage enriched the earth, or was preparative to it. 

They alſo cultivated their vines by digging, ploughing, 
or hoeing: but the practice of hoeing all plants, while they 
are advancing in growth, and the ſurpriſing effects of it, is a 
late diſcovery, We find by the writings of ſeveral foreign 
gentlemen, how much they were ſurpriſed when they ſaw 
the effects of it upon a variety of plants fo cultivated, 

As this was ſo obvious in the culture of turnips, many 
farmers have extended it to other plants, as peaſe, beans, po- 
tatoes, and others, to the great improvement of their crops, 
and land alſo ; infomuch that they have left off fallowing, by 
which they formerly loſt one crop in three or four ; beſides 
ſaving the expence of the fallow : for they now find, that b 
ſubſtituting hoed crops inſtead of fallowing, their lands yield 
good crops every year, an improvement of great importance 
to the farmers and to the public, 

FOOT, the part that 3 an animal. 

A horſe may have a very well made foot, and well pro- 
portioned, — vet if it chance to be thin and weak, the 
buyer will be diſappointed of his expectation; for ſuch a 
foot is liable to be ſpoiled in ſhoeing, by travelling on hard 
ſtony grounds, by too much drought in hot ſeaſons, or by 
too much moiſture in winter. A thin foot is that where 
the cruſt or horn is thin, this may be eaſily ſeen when 
the ſhoe is taken off, becauſe the verge all round the ſole 
will appear thin; and where it is fo, a horſe will winch 
with the leaſt touch of the pincers ; but as this trial will 
ſeldom be allowed of in buying a horſe, the beſt way to 
thoſe who would be acquainted with ſuch things, is to ob- 
ſerve the bottom of the cruſt, which is generally ragged, 
and where the ſhoe-nails are clenched and rivetted : if theſe 
be high, it is a token the foot is thin, and that there has 
not been ſufficient hold for the nails, without driving them 
a good wav upwards in the cruſt, In a thin foot, the heel 
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| and frog are alſo apt to be ſoft and tender to the touch, 


and by reaſon of the weakneſs natural to ſuch kind of foot, 
it fometimes turns awry, and one point of the heel will 
{tand higher than the other, though this may be alſo owing 
to the crookedneſs of the paſtern joints, and will ſometimes 
happen where the foot is tolerably ſtrong ; but is moſt 
common to ſuch as have weak feet ; and where it is fo, the 
horſe wears his ſhoes more on one ſide than the other, and 
often cauſes him to cut, and go lame in a journey. 

As a thin weak foot is juſtly — a very great de- 
fect in a horſe, fo a very ſtrong foot is not always the moſt 
eligible, but is liable to ſeveral accidents. A ſtrong foot 
has the fibres of the hoof very diſtin, and for the moſt 
part run in a ſtraight line from the coronet to the toe, like 
the grain of oak, lignum vitz, or any other hard wood that 
eaſily ſplits; and though ſome ſuch feet will laſt very well, 
and keep free from accidents, where ſufficient care is taken 
to keep them moiſt and pliable ; yet when they happen to 
be neglected upon a long journey, or much hard riding, 
eſpecially on dry ſtony grounds, or when they ſtand long 
in a hot dry ſtable, they will go lame and tender, at the 
ſame time that no defect is to be ſeen on the ſoot; for 
when the ſoft parts within are bruiſed by the hardneſs of 
the hoof, or by the thickneſs and hardneſs of the ſole, which 
in all ſuch feet is like a plate of iron; and when this hap- 
pens, a horſe will be in pain, and the true cauſe ſometimes 
not found out for a long time, which I have known in ſe- 
ve ral inſtances ; nor is it eaſy to reſtore ſuch feet to a due 
temperament. 

When a horſe that has a very ſtrong foot takes up a 
channel nail, or happens to be cut into the quick with a 
arp bone, a ſharp flint, or piece of glaſs, and a flow of 
humours follows upon ſuch a wound or puncture, the con- 
finement theſe meet with from the ſtrength of the foot 
create much anguiſh, and for want of vent below, fre- 
quently cauſes an eruption round the coronet, which proves 
for the moſt part troubleſome, and mzkes the cure tedious 
and uncertain, eſpecially when ſuch caſes happen to fall 
into bad hands. | 

I have known ſome inſtances where the hoof and the 
ſole have been quite looſened: from ail their attachments 
to the foot, the filaments and fibres that unite the horny 
part to the fleſh being all torn and pulled aſunder by the 
thickneſs and ſtrength of the horn; and where this hap- 
pens in any degree, it is apt to leave a tenderneſs behind it, 
unleſs an uncommon care be taken to preveat it, 

But the greateſt inconveniency in a very hard ſtrong 
foot, is its being ſubject to refts, and fiſſures, which clave 
the hoof quite through, {ſometimes from the coronet down 
to the bottom ; and this kind of foot is the more eaſily 
expoſed to ſuch accidents, that the horny fibres have a 
more vifible ſtraight direction than where the feet is more 
ſoft and pliable ; theſe clefts being for the moſt part in the 
quarter, ſeldom admit of any other remedy than extir- 
pating the whole piece that lies next the heel, which defect 
is from thence called a falſe quarter, wherein the cure is 
ſeldom ſo perfect, eſpecially in the fore feet, as to leave no 
infirmity or blemiſh behind it, When the fiſſure or cleft 
does not penetrate through the horn, but makes a line on 
the ſurface, it is called a ſand- crack, being very common 
in ſome ſandy countries, where the horſe's hoofs turn dr 
and crack with the heat of the fand. Theſe are but little 


y | regarded where the lines are ſuperficial, and not deep in 


the horn, and are often cured by raſping the foot, and 
keeping it cool and moiſt. However, it is a defect that 
— leſſen the value of a horſe, in proportion to the de- 
gree of goodneſs or badneſs of his foot; for when the foot 
happens to be otherwiſe bad, theſe blemiſhes often dege- 
nerate, and are of ill conſequence, 

The next defect I ſhall take notice of in the feet, is of 
thoſe horles that have narrow heels. Some horſes feet are 
tolerably good, even where the heels are narrow : but 
when the foot is hot and inclined to rottenneſs, and the 
quarters loſe the round turn that they ought to have as 
they approach the heel, and look as if they were bent and 

inched together, inſomuch that the heels of ſome ſuch 
— are not above two fingers in breadth, then the foot 
is bad; and the way that many take to mend theſe kind 
of feet, by hollowing on each ſide the frog, and thinning 
the quarters to cauſe. them to ſtretch to a wider ſhoe makes 
them worſe ; for the ſtretching out the quarters contracts 
the hoof on the inſtep, and almoſt always turns ſuch horſes 
hoof-bound, and wire-heeled. 


| But horſes often grow hoof- bound from other cauſes, 
| and 
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and in ſome it proceeds from the ſhape of the coffin- bones 
when it happens to be flat or hollow, where it ou ht to 
be riſing and round, when the coffin drops by thinning 
the ſole too much, and not taking care to = it up with 
ſtuffing and ſplinters, and from diſeaſes in the feet that 
leave a weakneſs and deformiry in them. But when a 
horſe that has a very ſtrong flinty foot happens to be hoot- 
bound, the caſe generally turns out bad. For the harder 
the hoof, the more it prefſes round the inſtep and heel. 
This preſſure makes the parts all round the coronet to 

row fleſhy and project over the inſtep, ſo as to be con- 
fancy bruiſed by the upper part of the hoof, eſpecially 
when a horſe carries any great weight upon him, and by 
this means in the end engenders a quitter, which creeps fo 
under the hoof that it can ſeldom be removed without the 
loſs of a quarter, the fame as when there is a fiſſure and 
cleft, or rather worſe, becauſe of the depreſſion and bind- 
ing all round the upper part of the foot with the diſtem- 
perature of the coronet, which often renders ſuch cures 
both very tedious and imperfect. Therefore this ought 
to be well looked into, eſpecially in OY a ſaddle horſe, 
that his feet be tolerably ſhaped, ſmooth, and cool, not nar- 
row heeled, nor hoof-bound, neither weak-footed, nor too 
remarkably ſtrong ; for moſt horſes of this latter kind are 
alſo coarſe, and chiefly fit for labour, 

Another thing that ought carefully to be looked into, 
is that both his fore-feet be of equal ſize; for wherever 
this defect is the leaſt apparent, though it may proceed 
from a horſe's uſing one leg more than the other, as it hap- 
pens to working-men who uſe the right-hand and arm more 
than the left; yet when one foot is ſmaller than the other, 
it is a blemiſh, and carries ſome doubt that ſuch a foot may 
in time fail and periſh, even as thoſe do that have been 
hurt by accidents, or after old lameneſſes in the ſhoulders, 
legs, and muſcular parts, where the foot at laſt periſhes in 
proportion as the muſcular and nervous parts ſkrink and 
diminiſh. 

Another defect in horſes feet, is when they are flat and 
without depth. If ſuch a foot happens to be ſtrong, and 
the hoof ſmooth, if the ſole be alſo firm, and the frog no 
ways rotten or fleſhy, ſuch a horſe will endure the roads 
tolerably well. But when a flat foot is ſhaped like an 
oyſter, has many rings and wrinkles, if the ſole be ſoft, and 
the frog fleſhy and ſpongy, it is a very great defect. Some 
horſes are ſo remarkably faulty in this reſpect, that the frog 
bunches out beyond the bottom cruſt of the hoof, that their 
ſhoes muſt be made hollow, and the plates ſo broad as al- 
moſt to cover the whole bottoms of their feet, to keep 
them from the ground. But indeed ſuch horſes are only 
fit for draught, and not for the ſaddle, 

Some horſes have tolerable good feet, only that their 
heels are low. Horſes that have long yielding paſterns are 
the moſt ſubject to this defect, and allo thoſe that have their 
paſterns very ſmall, ſhort, and ſtanding almoſt quite up- 
right ; theſe have generally long heels and flat feet, and 
their fore- legs coming {ſtraight down from the ſhoulder to 
the foot, without any bending of the paſterns, and for 
this reaſon are frequently called goat-legged. Many of 
the horſes bred in the fens are of this kind, have but an 
aukward uſe of their limbs, and make very bad travellers, 
and thoſe low heeled horſes which have very long yielding 
paſterns, are apt to have their heels wear quite to nothing 
upon a journey, and all the care imaginable in ſhoeing can- 
not prevent it. 

A very high heel is another extreme, which greatly 
leſſens the value of a horſe ; for even where ſuch a foot 
happens to be ſtrong and ſmooth, it is nevertheleſs the cauſe 
of unſteadineſs in a horſe's going, expoſes him often to 
4 and ſtumble, to ſprains in the coffin aud paſtern- joints, 

A 

There is one kind of horſe, eſpecially among the coach 
and cart breed, very remarkable for a large deep foot ; 
the horn extremely thick and ſcaly, the heels broad and 
mouldering, and are apt to grow fo very faſt, that the far- 
riers when they go about to ſhoe ſuch horſes, thinking to 
eaſe them of their great load, and to bring their feet into a 
better ſize, pare and raſp them to ſuch a degree, that they leave 
their feet much larger about the coronet and inſtep than at 
the bottom ; ſo that they always look as if they went upon 
pattens, which is not only very ugly, but ſuch horſes are 
ſeldom good for much. 

A very large foot of any kind is to be avoided in a 
horſe, even ſuppoſing it to be in itſelf firm and good, 
But when I ſpeak of a large foot, I mean only when it is 
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diſproportioned to his other parts, for a large horſe muſſ 
of courſe have a larger foot than a ſmall one. But when 
we ſee the foot large, and the limb ſmall, in all ſuch it muſt 
be. obſerved by thoſe who have experience, that the bones 
and finews are alſo ſlender, which not only denotes weak. 
neſs, but heavineſs and inapitude to any briſk and vigorous 
action; and therefore unfit for the coach, or ſaddle, but to 
draw in a cart or waggon, or to carry a burden, 

Some object greatly againſt white feet, as being gene - 
rally worſe than thoſe of any other colour. Indeed when a 
horſe has too many of his feet white, they do not always 
prove the beſt, yet I have ſeen white-footed horſes have 
their feet ſuch as the ableſt -judges could not find fault 
with, When a foot is ſmooth and tough, of a middle 
ſize, without wrinkles, neither too hard and brittle, nor 
too ſoft, and when the heel is firm, open, and no ways 
ſpongy or rotten, and the frog horny and dry, and the 
ſole ſome what hollow, like the inſide of a diſh or bowl, 
whatever be the colour, ſuch a foot will for the moſt part 
turn out good, though the dark or black hoof, where it 
reſembles that of deer, is generally the beſt ; and for this 
reaſon thoſe who are the moſt curious about a horſe's feet, 
do not chooſe ſuch as have much white upon their legs 
and paſterns, to avoid their having too many white feet, 
Gibſon's Farriery, vol. I. p. 19. . 

FOOT-PATHS are a great injury to arable land. See 
PATHs. 

FOSSE, a ditch or moat 

FOSTAL, a way leading from the main road to a large 
houſe. 

FOUL FEEDING, a voracious appetite to which ſome 
horſes are ſubject, and though not properly a diſeaſe, is of- 
ten the cauſe of various maladies. It is generally the ef- 
fect of ſome latent diſtemper, as vermin, which have a quite 
different effect on ſome horſes to what they have on others; 
for as horſes of a lax habit of body often loſe their appetites 
by worms, and are frequently griped and ſickly in theic 
bowels ; ſo horſes of ſtrong rigid conſtitutions, that can 
bear the irritation thoſe animals make in their inteſtines, 
are often voracious in their appetites, and continually crav- 
ing after food, 

Foul-feeders, however, difter in ſome things from thoſe 
that have voracious appetites : for as the latter crave only 
after their common food, and can hardly ever be ſatisfied ; 


ſo the latter will leave their hay to eat their litter, and 


ſeem to like it the better when it is well ſauced with their 
own dung and urine: and therefore, they may be proper- 
ly ſaid to have a vitiated or depraved appetite. Though 
this does not always proceed from a voracious appetite, 

et the firſt is often productive of the latter, and may pro- 
bably be occaſioned by enlarging the capacity of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines to ſuch a degree, that nothing will 
ſatisfy their cravings, but what has weight and ſolidity; 
for he ſame kind of horſes will eat mould and wet clay, 
or any kind of foul naſty weeds out of the ditches, and in 
the ſtable will eat ſtinking muſty hay, which the generality 
of horſes will refuſe. 

There are others of depraved appetites, that are neither 
foul nor voracious feeders, ſuch as we often obſerve eat 
dry loam or mud out of the walls, which perhaps denotes 
ſome vitiated juices in their ſtomach; and this alſo is fre- 
quently owing to vermin, or at leaſt to a bad digeſtion, 
though perhaps not to any imbecility in their conſtitu- 
tions; for though thoſe horſes have a longing for thole 
extraneous things, yet their appetites at the ſame time 
ſeldom fail : but as this is often owing to full feeding, 
with the want of ſufficient exerciſe, ſo we often ſee them 
recover and quite loſe that vitiated taſte, when they come 
to ride a journey, or go upon any other conſtant excr- 
ciſe. 

The beſt method in all theſe caſes of a vitiated or de- 
praved appetite, is to begin with purging, and to dillolve 
chalk in their water, and afterwards to give them good 
exerciſe, The ſame method may be complied with to 
thoſe that feed voraciouſſy. Lo theſe the following draught 
may alſo be given, to blunt their appetites : 


Take a large handful of the roots of marſhmallows, 
cummin-leeds, and fenugreek-ſeeds, of each an 
ounce ; liquorice roots ſliced, half an ounce ; boil 
in three pints of water till the roots are ſoft and 
ſlimy, then pour off the decoction, and diflolve 
in it an ounce of guin-atabic, and add four ounces 


of linſeed-oil. 
Let 
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Let the horſe have four handfuls of this every mornin 
faſting, till his appetite abates. If the horſe be lean, whic 
many voracious feeders are, he will gather more fleſh under 
this manajfement; and as his fleſh increaſes, his appetite will 
abate. 

As to foul feeders, many of theſe begin with voraciouſ- 
neſs, and when they come to be ſtinted take to cating of 
their litter to fill their ſtomachs, and in time take a great 
liking to it; and it is obſervable, that many of the horſes 
that go ken winded, have this evil faculty; and there- 
fore f ſhould adviſe any one who has a foul-feeding horſe, 
to keep his ſtall as clean as poſſible, to let no wet, dirty 
litter, lie under him, nor to put his litter undet the manger, 
but to beſtow it on ſome other horſe, otherwiſe they will 
paw it out, and feed upon it greedily; but clean ſtraw 
that has not been ſoaked with horſe-piſs and filth, will 
never hurt any horſe : for though there is no harm in the 
urine, yet when the ſtraw has been ſoaked in it with the 
dung, it often turns into a wad, or like a ſponge in their 
bowels, and cauſes great diſorders. But when their wet 
litter is taken away every —_— it may be the means 
to make them leave off that ill habit. G7 % n' Farriery, 
vol. 156 Hh. 

To FOUNDER a Horſc, is to over-ride him, or to ſpoil 
him with hard working. 

FOUNDERING in the fret, a diſtemper that affects a 
horſe by means of hard riding or labour; or by heats and 
colds, which diſorder the body, and excite malignant hu- 
mours, that inflame the blood, melt the greaſe, and make 
it deſcend downwards to the feet, and there ſettle ; which 
cauſe a numbneſs in the hoof, ſo that the horſe has no ſenſe 
or feeling in it; and is hardly able to ſtand, and when he 
does he ſhakes and quakes as if he had an ague fit upon 
him; ſometimes this malady proceeds from his being 
watered while he is very hot, and his greaſe melted with- 
in him, and then ſuddenly cooled by ſetting him upon cold 
planks without litter ; or by taking his ſaddle off too ſoon, 
or elſe by letting him ſtand while hot in ſome ſhallow 
water up tothe fetlocks ; by means of which extraordinary 
coldneſs, it cauſes the melted greaſe to fall down into their 
feet, and their to cake and congeal, 

A horſe may alſo be foundered by wearing ſtrait ſhoes, 
and by travelling upon hard ground. 

The ſymptoms by which you may know when your 
horſe is foundered upon his fore feet, and not his hind feet, 
is by his treading only upon his hind feet, and as little as 
he can upon the otherz or his going crouching and 
crumpling upon his buttocks; and when ſometimes he 
is foundered upon his hind feet, and not upon his fore feet, 
(which happens bur ſeldom) it __ be known by his ſeem- 
ing weak behind, and his reſting himſelf as much upon his 
fore feet as he can; being afraid to ſet his hinder feet to 
the 12 | 

e general method of cure is: firſt, to pare all the 
horſes's ſoles ſo thin that you may ſee the quick: then to 
bleed him well at every toe, ſtop the vein with tallow and 
roſin, and having tacked hollow ſhoes on his feet, ſtop 
them with bran, tar, and tallow, as boiling hot as may be ; 
repeating this every other day for a week together, and at- 
terwards to give him good exerciſe, &c. 

CHEs'r-FoUNDERING, a diſtemper proceeding from 
crudities in the ſtomach, or other weakneſles obſtructing 
the paſſage of the lungs. 

This is diſcovered by the horſe's often coveting to lie 
down, and ſtanding ſtraggling with his fore legs ; the ſymp- 
tons being much the ſame as in purſineſs; the only dif- 
ference is, that young horſes are ſubject to cheſt founder- 
ing as well as old; whereas, thoſe horſes which are trou- 
bled with purſineſs are generally fix years old and ab ove. 

Graſs, with refreſhing and cooling diet, cures the former, 
but encreaſes the latter. 

The cure: take ſive or ſix pennyworth of oil of petre, and 
mingle it with an equal quantity of ale or beer, and with 
your hand rub this mixture on the part affected, a red hot 
hre-ſhovel being held againſt it while you are rubbing it. 

FoUNDERING in the body, is cauſed by a horſe's eating 
too much provender ſuddenly, while he is too hot and pant- 
ing, ſo that his food not being well digeſted, breeds ill hu- 
mours, which by degrees ſpread themſelves all over his 
members, and at length does ſo oppreſs his body that it 
renders him extremely weak, and makes him ingapable of 
bowing his joints; and when he has laid down cannot riſe 
again ; nor can he eitheir ſtale or dung without great pain. 

It is alſo cauſed by drinking too often upon a journey 
while he is hot, not being ridden after it. 


| 


The ſymptoms are, the horſe will be chilly and quake for 
cold after drinking ; and ſome of his drink will come out at 
his noſe, and in a few days his legs will ſwell; and after 4 
while begin to peel; he will have a dry cough, his eyes will 
water, and his noſe run with white phlegmatic ſtuff, he will 
forſake his meat, and hang down his head for extreme painz 
in the manger, 

For the cure : firſt; rake the hotſe's fundament and give 
him a clyſter ; then put half an ounce of cinnamon, and of 
liquoriſh and aniſeeds each two ſpoonfuls in fine powder; 
and five or fix ſpoonfuls of honey into a quart of ale of 
ſack, ſet it on the fire till the honey is melted, and give it 
him lukewarm to drink, riding him afterwards gently fot 
an hour, clothe him and litter him warm, and keep him 
faſting for two hours more : ſprinkle his hay with water; 
ſift his oats clean from the duſt; and give it him by little 
and little: let him drink warm meſhes of malt and water; 
and when he has recovered ſtrength; bleed him in his neck 
vein, and perfume his head with frankincenſe once a day. 

FOWL; a general name for all forts of birds; but uſed 
in a particular ſenſe to ſignify ſuch as are bred in the farni- 
er's yard for profit. 

he countryman's farm or habitation cannot be ſaid to 
be compleatly ſtored or ſtocked without fowl as well as 
beaſt, which yield a conſiderable advantage by their eggs; 
brood, bodies, and feathers. Any poor cottager that lives 
by the hi ts Arg: may keep them, they being able ta 
ſhift for themſelves the creates part of the year, by their 
feeding on inſects, corn, or any thing almoſt that is eatable 
by any other ſort of animal : and therefore they are kept 
to great advantage at barn-doots, and other places; where 


corn or ſtraw is ſcattered. 


As for cocks and hens, we ſhall not enter into a deſerip- 
tion of the ſeveral forts of them, only cbſerve that thoſe 
that are the beſt breeders; and the beſt layers, are to be 


| choſen, the oldeſt being always the beſt ſitters, and the 


youngeſt the beſt layers; but no ſort will be good for 
either if they are kept too fat. The beſt age to ſet a hen 
for chickens, is from two years old to five; and the beſt 
month to ſet them in, is February, though any month be- 
tween that and Michaelmas is good. A hen ſits twenty 
82 whereas geeſe, ducks, and turkeys, ſit thirty. 
Obſerve to let them have conſtantly meat and drink near 
them while they ſit; that they may not ſtraggle from their 
sg and chill them. One cock will ſerve ten hens. 

f fowls are fed with buck or French wheat, or with 
hemp, canary, or millet-ſeed, which is commonly ſown 
in March, it is ſaid they will lay more eggs than ordinary; 
and buck-wheat, either whole or ground, and made into 
paſte, which is the beſt way, is a grain that will fat fowls 
or hogs very ſpeedily; but the common food to fat them 
with is barley-meal wet with milk or water ; but wheat- 
flour is better: yet if you deſign to bring up chickens, 
give a barley-corn or two to each of them, as you take 
them out of the neſt, and ſo continue to feed them till they 
are fit for fatting. 

For the beſt methods of breeding ducks, geeſe, turkeys, 
pigeons, ſwans, peacocks, &c. See POULTRY, and each 
under its proper article Ducks, GEESE, TUuRKEYs, &c. 

FowL's Dung. See the article Dung: 

FOX, a well known animal of the canine kind; with 
ſharp ears and a buſhy tail. 

The fox is very prejudicial to the huſbandman, by tak- 
ing away, and deſtroying of his lambs, poultry, geeſe, &c. 
eſpecially in places that are near foreſt- woods, and covert 
places. The beſt way of deſtroying them is with guns 
or traps, after this manner: if you deſign to ſhoot them, 
procure a ſheep's paunch, and tying of it to a long ſtick; 
rub your ſhoes well upon it, that the fox may have no 
ſcent of your feet, and draw the paunch after you, with 
which make a trail a mile or two in length; and order it 
ſo as to bring it near ſome thick-headed tree; At which 
place, when you have made your trail, leave your paunch, 
and with your gun get up into the tree; and as ſoon as 
it begins to be dark, you will ſee him come by you upon 
the ſcent of the trail, where you may ſhoot him. Obſerve 
that you draw the trail to windward of the tree, if you 
can. | 

But if you have a mind to catch them with a ſteel-trap, 
which is the ſureſt way, chooſ a place to ſet it in a plain 
part of a large field; let it be out of the way of all paths, 
but not near either a hedge or any ſhelter. Open your 
trap, and lay it upon the ground, and cut out in the tuif 
juſt the form thereof, and take Out fo much earth 2s may 
make room to lay it, covering it again very neatly with 
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the turf you cut out; and becauſe the joints of the turf 


will not cloſe exactly, get ſome of the fine mould that is 
to be found in a new caſt up mole- hill, and fill the joints 


with it, taking ſome graſs, and ſticking it in the mould, 
as if it grew there. Make all ſo fine and plain, as that it 
may deceive your own eye to look upon it. About eight 
or ten yards rom the trap, three ſeveral ways, ſcatter fome 
of the fine mould that you had out of the mole-hill, very 
thin upon a place about fourteen or fifteen inches ſquare 3 
and upon theſe places, and where the trap is, lay two or 
three ſmall bits of cheeſe, and with a ſheep's,paunch, as 15 
before directed, draw a trail of about a mile long to each 
of the three places, that are at a diſtance from the trap, 
and from thence to the trap, that ſo the fox may come upon 
one of thoſe places firſt, which will make him approach the 
trap with more boldneſs, where you will ſeldom fail of 
him; only you muſt obſerve not to faſten your trap, but 
to leave it looſe, that he may draw it to the hedge · ſide, or 
to ſome cover, or elſe he will bite off his leg, and be gone. 

Some bend down a ſtick in the wood, and ſet a trap for 
them in their paths, like that which is ſet for woodcocks, 
which hangs them up, or any other ſort of vermin. Morti- 
mers Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 312. 

FOX-TAIL GRASS, the ſame with cow - wheat. Sce 
the article Cow- WAT. 

FREE-MARTIN, a barren heifer ; 
a bull-calf, 

FRENCH BARLEY, a ſpecies of barley called by bo- 
taniſts tritico ſpe/tum. Some call it wheat-barley, It is 
naked, and the grain like wheat, but the ear ſhaped like 
that of the common barley. This ſpecies is often ſown 
about Rowley, Hamſtal, and Redmore, in Staffordſhire. 
It yields a large increaſe, and makes good bread and good 
malt. See the article BARLEY. 

FRENCH BEANS. Sce the article Beans. 

FRITH, an arm of the ſea running into the land. 

FROST, the laſt effect of cold; the power or act of 
congelation. 

. Froſt is a great fertilizer of land, and therefore when 
the foil is a harſh, churliſh, or obſtinate clay, it ſhould be 
turned up in ridges at the beginning of winter, which will 
greatly tend to remove its bad qualities, and ſeparate its 
particles. | 

Hard winters are yovertly of ſervice to corn in many 
refpects ; eſpecially if the land has been thoroughly drain- 
ed, and is well covered with ſnow. This laſt mellows 
the ground and keeps it warm ; while froſt, neither the 
rigour nor duration of which need be feared if it comes 
on gradually, and the land is dry, not only kills great 
—— of vermin and inſects, but, by leaving the earth 
in a looſe ſtate, fits it for roots to extend themſelves there- 
io, as the warmth of the ſpring approaches, and thereby 
enables them to produce ſtrong plants; whereas frequent 
rains in winter, without froſt, Cdden the earth, which af- 
terwards produces nothing but blades, ſoon to be deſtroy- 
ed by the hoar froſts of the ſpring, by inſects, and by weeds ; 
or which would yield at moſt only ſtraw without grain. 
The winter's froſts may indeed nip off the blades ; but 
then the roots being unhurt, new ones will ſhoot up in the 
ſpring. This was the caſe in the remarkably ſevere winter 
of 1608, of which Mezeray ſpeaks, and which, notwith- 


being a twin with 


ſtanding its extreme ſeverity, was followed by a plentiful 


harveſt; and ſuch alſo, or nearly ſuch, was the long winter 
of 1739. | 
he great danger fron: froſts is, when the earth is wet, 
and not covered with ſnow. For example, if a ſtrong 
troſt returns after a ſudden thaw, the fibres of the roots are 
broken by the expanſion of the ſurrounding water when 
frozen, and the too great abundance of moiſture in the 
lants themſelves when frozen, tears thei: fibres to pieces 
y the ſame expanſion. This was what happened in 1684. 
Early in the ſpring of 1710, the parliament of Paris, 
hoping that the corn cut off by the preceding winter would 
ſhoot out again, as it did after the winter of 1608, men- 
tioned by Mezeray, forbid ſowing anew the lands which 
had bcen ſown the autumn before: but the expectation 
now proved groundleſs, the plants having been totally de- 
ſtroyed by repeated froſts, intermixed with frequent thaws, 
ſo that had it not been for the barley that was ſowed af- 
terwards, which yielded ſuch prodigious crops, that the 
French ſtill call that year the year of barley, the dearth 
muſt have been much more dreadful than it was. In that 
very ſpring, after the hard winter, ſeveral people in the 
dutchy of Berry, and elſewhere, ſowed wheat, which 
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| ſprouted well, and grew, but did not ſpindle ; whereupori 


ome mowed their crops, and others turned in cattle to feed 
as in a meadow : but after another winter had paſſed over 
them, theſe very fields yielded the next year as plentifully, 
as if they had been ſown anew. In incloſed grounds, the 
corn near hedges, which ſecured it from the north wind, 
reliſted all the rigour of that exceſſive cold; and in other 
places, where the poor peaſants raked up all the ſnow they 
could collect, and fpread it with their hands upon the un- 
covered ſpots of their ſmall fields, their corn was preſery- 
ed, and yielded a good crop. | 

A gentleman, now living in England, had a field of 
wheat ſo greatly damaged by alternate froſt and thaw, that 
the neighbouring farmers thought he could not do better 
than plough it up for ſpring corn z but obſerving that many 
of the plants were yet alive, and in a condition to be re- 
covered, though thinly ſcattered, he hand-hoed the whole, 
3 three quarters of corn from each acre of this 
and. é 

Wheat is py hardy, and rarely injured by froſt, if the 
land upon which it grows is not wet. In the great froſt 
of the year 1739-40, the froſt was often intenſe in the 
nights, and in the _ a bright ſun-ſhine ; theſe alternate 
changes reduced the ſurface of the land to duſt, which was 
ſo light, that the wind blowed the mould off the ſouth ſides 
of the ridges that lay eaſt and weſt ; but on the north ſides, 
that were not ſo much expoſed to the ſun, the mould not 
being ſo much pulveriſed, was not blown off, and the 
wheat there was very little hurt; while the roots of the 
wheat on the ſouth ſhes was laid bare, and the plants in 
general were killed by the froſt. The blades of all ike 
wheat were deſtroyed, and nothing green to be ſeen, and 
many farmers ploughed up their wheat, thinking it was all 
dead: others, more curious, finding upon examination, 
that the roots were ſtill alive, ſuffered their wheat to re- 


| main, which, upon the froſt going off, recovered, ſhot up 


new ſtalks, which branched greatly, and produced very 
large ears, and very full grained corn, fo that upon the 
whole there was a plentiful crop. From this and other 
inſtances it appears, that wheat upon dry healthy land is 
not killed by froſt, unleſs its roots are all, or moſt of them, 
expoſed to it. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agriculture, makes the 
following remarks, October 3. 1705. The barley had 
not ripened, perceptibly, for ſome weeks before the late 
ſharp froſts ; ſince which it has ripened daily. "There are 
twice the number of ripe ears, now, there were a week 
ago: they are not only changed as to colour, but the corn 
is obviouſly plumper. Before the froſts, the heads ſeemed 
ſlender and puny ; ſo much fo, that I had conſigned the 
whole to the miller : now I begin to hope that ſome of it 
may, this year of ſcarcity, be fit for the maltſter. 

It was a general obſervation, it ſeems, in this country, 
in the year 1782, (a wet backward ſummer) that the late 
ripe crops did not ripen until froſt came: even wheat was 
cut in December. 

« How is this to be explained ? Froſt, we ſcarcely can 
doubt, compreſſes the ſap veſſels of vegetables, and, proba- 
bly, forces the ſap out of them, back to the earth, it is 
generally ſuppoſed ; but, E the natural receptacles of 
the plants are firſt ſupplied. 


It is obſervable that fruits ripen, leaves fall, lattermath 
ſhrinks, by froſt.” 


Fe _ AR, the name of an edge tool, uſed in cleav- 
ing laths. 
FRUNDELE, two pecks, or half a buſhel. 
FRUSHES. Se RuNNINS-THRUSRH. 
FUDDER, a load. It properly relates to lead, and ſig- 


nifies a certain weight, viz. eight pigs, or ſixteen hundred 
weight. 


FULLERS EARTH, a native earth found in many parts 
of England, and much uſed by fullers in cleaning and ſcour- 
ing their cloth. It is of a very fat nature, and very full of 
that vegetative ſalt that helps the growth of plants; and 
therefore may be uſed with advantage, where it is found in 
plenty, on ſome ſorts of land. 

FURLONG, the eighth part of a mile. 

FURROW, a trench made by the plough. 

FURROWING PLOUGHS. Of thet:, Mr. Young) 
in his Annals of Agriculture, Vol. IV. ſays, That uſed 
for peaſe makes only one furrow at a time, and drills the 
peaſe ; with the fame plough the bean furrows are made, 
but, inſtead of drilling, they are dropped. Ihe plough 


uſed for wheat, barley, oats, and canary (and one plough 


anſwers 
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anſwers the purpoſe for theſe ſeveral ſofts) makes two fur- 
rows at a time; the ſeed is then ſowed by hand, and grows 
regularly in them. The barley I generally drill, not ſow; 
Tt muſt be harrowed with the furrow. . Obſerve, I dung 
my clover-lay, and plough it ſix weeks or two months be- 
fore I farrow and ſow canary, and if the ground is well 
ploughed, there is not any the leaſt difficulty in furrowing 
a clover lay. What I mean by ploughing well, is making 
ſmall furrows, and laying them with a comb; not great, 
broad, flat furrows.“ 

FURZE, whins or gorſe, to which C. Bauhin and Mr. 
Ray, gives the name, of geni//a ſpinoſa, and which Lin- 
nzeus and Miller call ulex, propagate themſelves ſo rapidly, 
by ſowing their ſeeds, that, where they are once eſtabliſhed 
in a ſpot of ground, they ſoon over-ſpread the whole place; 
for, as the ſeeds ripen, their pods are opened by the 
warmth of the ſun, and they are thrown out with an 
elaſtic jirk to a conſiderable diſtance all around. There 
they vegetate, and the ground is ſoon filled with young 
plants, which are not eafily deſtroyed after they have taken 
good root. The only way of extirpating them, is by 
paring off and burning the ſutface of the ground. See the 
article BURN-BAKING. 

This is by ſo much the more adviſeable, as theſe ſeeds 
will otherwiſe remain a long while ſound in the earth, 
and grow whenever they are brought up by ploughing 3 
and alſo becauſe the ſmalleſt fragments of this plant will 
ſtrike out freſh roots, and ſhoot up anew ; but when a good 
thickneſs of the ſurface is pared off, and burnt, the ſeeds 
are ſo effectually deſtroyed, and the roots are killed to fo 
conſiderable a depth, that neither can again give riſe to 
new plants; and if a few of theſe do appear, a ſummer fal- 
low will put an entire end to their growth. Their increaſe 
may likewiſe be prevented by good manuring with marl, 
chalk, or lime, eſpecially in ſandy ſoils, which are moſt apt 
to produce this plant, and which are at the ſame time the 
moſt benefited by theſe helps. 

However, this very plant, formerly deemed a great 
nuiſance, is now cultivated to advantage on light, ſandy, 
dry ſoils, which would otherwiſe turn to little account. 

The tops of the common Engliſh furze, bruiſed a little 
to take off, or to blunt their prickly tips, have been found 
to be excellent fodder, even for lean ſickly beaſts, and par- 
ticularly horſes, which they have frequently recovered, 
and plumped up in a ſhort time. This cuſtom is much 
praiſed in ſeveral foreign countries, where furze are cul- 
tivated purpoſely for fodder ; and the peaſant thinks it a 
happineſs that his breaking their pipes with a mallet en- 
ables him to give this wholeſome green food to his cattle 
in the winter, when ofren no other ſucculent plant can 
be had fit for that uſe. The mills which fir Capel Han- 
bury has lately erected for this end in Wales, with a patri- 
otic ſpirit, well ſuited to his diſtinguiſhed zeal for the 
public welfare, will fave the countryman that laborious 
taſk, -and prove highly beneficial to thoſe who follow his 
judicious example, 

When furze are raiſed on purpoſe for the food of cattle, 
and eſpecially on ſoils like the above mentioned, their 
feeds ſhould be ſown in February, March, or April, and 
the ground ſhould be prepared as for barley. *' Six pounds 
of them will be ſufficient for an acre of land; and they 
mould be but barely covered over. The young plants 
muſt be preſerved * cattle during the firſt year, and 
they will be fit to mow or cut in the next. October is 
the proper time to begin cutting them. They will con- 
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tinue to ſhoot till Chriſtmas, and be fit for uſe till March; 
Horſes eat them as readily as they do hay, after they have 
been bruiſed, or pounded, ſo as to take off their ſharp 
points; and it is ſaid; that an acre of ground, will pro- 
duce fifteen tons of this fodder, and it will go as far 
as an equal quantity of hay, Some mix the bruiſed furze 
with chopped ſtraw; an hundred of ſtraw to a ton of 
— 3 but only the growth of the year ſhould be cut for 
cattle. 

Poor hungry gravelly ſoils, which would not have let 
for five ſhillings an acre, have been rendered worth twenty 
ſhillings an acre, by ſowing of them with furze ſeꝛd, in 
places where fuel has been ſcarce ; this being frequently 
uſed for heating ovens, burning lime and bricks, and aſs 
for drying malt ; but it is not worth cultivating in coun- 
tries where fuel of any. kind is cheap, or upon ſuch lands 
as will produce good graſs or corn; 

Some years ago, the common furze uſed to be much 
ſown for hedges about fields; and where the foil was light, 
the plants ſoon became ſtrong enough for a fence againſt 
cattle : but as theſe hedges grow naked at the bottom in a 
ſhort time, and the plants frequently failed, ſo as to leave 
conſiderable gaps, this practice has of late been greatly diſ- 
uſed. The ſpecies commonly called French furze is the 
beſt for this purpoſe, — it thickens more near the 
ground, and grows to a greater height; but its ſhoots are 
not tender enough for cattle to eat them. This is alſo 
conſidered as the moſt difficult to extirpate; though Mr. 
7” 6 who tells us he had ſeen fields of one hundred 
and fifty acres planted with it in Devonſhire, ſays, that it 
may be killed by cutting the woody ſtalks within a foot of 
the root in ſummer time; for that it will not then ſprin 
up again like the ſmall wild furze or whins, b which 
name Mr. Markham diſtinguiſhes the ſmaller from the 
larger ſort, This begins to blow in the middle of Janu- 
ary, and continues in bloſſom all the ſummer ; while the 
Engliſh furze does not bloom till towards the end of the 
(pring, and finiſhes its bloſſoming at the ſame time as the 
other. 

The marquis of Tourbilly obſerves, that cows, oxen, 
and moſt other cattle, as well as horſes, feed heartily upon, 
and are well fed by the bruiſed tops of furze ; and that 
we may be ſure corn will do well wherever this plant is 
met with: for be the ſurface of the ground what it will, 
the ſpontaneous growth of the furze always indicates a depth 
of good mould underneath ; and the continual dropping 
and rotting of the leaves, will infallibly improve and en- 


rich the ſurface, The flowers of the furze are excelleut 
for bees. 


FURZE GROUNDS. Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural 
Economy of Yorkſhire, Vol. I. ſays, © It is the opinion of 
one who has paid cloſe attention to the ſubject, that old 
furze-grounds, off which fuel having been repeatedly car- 
ried, are of courſe much depauperated, may in general be 
improved in the following manner : 

« Grub; ſow graſs ſeeds, on the grubbed ſurface, with- 
out ploughing ; and let the land remain in this ſtate until 
it has acquired a degree of firmneſs, the ſmaller roots left 
in it are decayed, and the ſurface has got a covering. Then 
ſod-burn, lime, &c. and break up the ſoil for a courſe of 
arable crops ; cloſing with cultivated graſs. When the 
furzes begin again to grow troubleſome repeat the ſod- 
burning.” | 

F UZZEN, or FUZEN, the natural juice or noutiſlhment 
of any thing; the ſtrength of it. 
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rden, 
formed into porticoes or arches, with A 
lime- trees, or the like. a 

GALLING F a horſes back, a diſorder occaſioned by 
heat; and the chafing or pinching of the ſaddle. 

In order to prevent it, ſome take a hind's ſkin well co- 
vered with hair, and fit it neatly under the pannel of the 
ſaddle, ſo that the hairy fide be next the horſe. | 

This does not harden but ſweat, and ſo not only keeps 
that part from galling, but is good for ſuch horſes as have 
been lately cured, which would otherwiſe gall again. 

After a journey you ought to take off the ſaddle and feel 
the horſe's back,- whether he has been pinched or galled or 
not, which will be the beſt diſcovered after he has ſtood 
an hour or two unſaddled, by the ſwelling of the part op- 

reſſed. 
f If it be only ſwelled, fill a bag with warm dung, and 
tie it upon the ſwelling, which will not only prevent it 
from growing worſe, but alſo probably quite diſperſe it. 

Or you may rub and chafe the ſwelling with good bran- 
dy, or ſpirit of wine, and having ſoaked the place well with 
it, ſet fire with a lighted paper to what remains of it, and 
the ſwelling will diſappear, when the fire extinguiſhes of 
- itſelf; but if the ſkin be broke, waſh it with warm claret, 
mixed with a fourth part of fallad oil, or freſh butter ; or 
bathe it often with brandy if the horſe will endure it. | 

When a horſe's back is galled upon a journey, take 
out a little of the ſtuffing of the pannel over the ſwelling, 
and ſew a piece of ſoft white leather on the inſide of the 

nel; anoint the part with falt butter, and every even- 
ing wipe it clean, rubbing it till it grow ſoft, anointing it 
again with butter, or, for want of that, with greaſe: 
waſh the ſwelling, or hurt, every evening with cold water 
and ſoap, and ſtrew it with ſalt, which ſhould he left on 
till the horſe be ſaddled in the morning. 

GALLON, a meaſure of capacity both for dry and 
liquid things, containing four quarts; but theſe quarts, 
and conſequently the gallon itſelf, are different, accord- 
ing to the quality of the thing meaſured : for inſtance, 
the wine gallon contains 231 cubic inches, and holds 
eight pounds avoirdupoiſe of pure water : the beer and 
ale gallon contains 282 ſolid inches, and holds ten 
pounds three ounces and a quarter avoirdupoiſe, of wa- 
ter; and the gallon for corn, meal, &c. 272 cubic in- 
ches, and holds nine pounds thirteen ounces of pure 
water. 

GALLOWS of a plough, a part of the plough-head 
ſo called by farmers, from its reſemblance to the common 
gallows, as conſiſting of three pieces of timber, of which 
one is placed tranſverſely over the heads of the other two. 
See PLOUGH. 

GAME-LAWS. For the information and ſatisfaction 
of all gentlemen farmers, and others, we have here inſerted 
abſtracis of all the acts of parliament relating to the game, 
whereby they and ſportſmen may know the reſpective times 
when they are to begin, and when they are to leave off 
ſporting, and alfo the penalties and puniſhments of infring- 
ing or breaking the above acts. Agreeable to the act of 
24 Geo. III. certificates required before the firſt day of 
October, 1784, ſhall bear date on the day of the month on 
which the ſame ſhall be iſſued, and ſhall remain in force 
until the firſt day of July next following. No certificate 
ſhall iſſue between the firſt day of October, 1784, and the 
firſt day of March 1785; and every certificate which ſhall 
iſſue 4 the ſaid firſt day of March, 1785, fhall be iſſued 
between the firſt day of March and the fir day of July in 
each year, and ſhall bear d:te on the day of the month on 
which the ſame ſhall be iſſued, and (hall be in force for 
twelve calendar months, commencing from the date ; and 
if any clerk of the peace, his deputy, or ſteward clerk, 
iſſuing certificates, otherwiſe than cirected, to forfeit 50/. 
24 Geo, III. //. 2. c. 43. 5. But certificates may iſlue 
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to any perſon beyond the ſeas, who hath, or ſhall have, in 
any year, firſt arrived into England, any time after the firſt 
day of July in ſuch year; but in every ſuch caſe, the cauſe 
ſhall be ſpecified, either in the body or at the foot of ſuch 
certificate; to beat date on the fy it is iſſued, being 
ſtamped with double duties, and to be in force till the firſt 
day of July next following the date thereof, 24 Geo, III. C/ 
2. c. 43. % 6. 1 qualified perſon, after the ſaid firſt 
day of October, 1784, ſhooting at, killing, taking, or 
ſhooting any ph t, partridge, heath-fowl, or black 

me, or any grouſe, or red game, or any other game, or 
killing, taking, or deſtroying, any hare, with any grey. 
hound, hound, pointer, ſpaniel, ſetting-deg, or other dog, 
without having obtained ſuch certificate, ſhall forfeit the 
ſum of 50/. 24 Geo. III. /ef. 2. c. 34. /. 7. Clerk of peace, 
Sc. ſhall on or before November 1, 1784, and in every 
ſubſequent year, on or before Auguſt 12, in each year, 
make out and tranſmit to the ſtamp office, London, alpha- 
betical liſts of the certificates ſo granted by them, diſtin- 
guiſhing the duties paid on each reſpective certificate ſo 
iſſued, and on delivery thereof, the receiver-general of the 
ſtamp duties ſhall pay to clerk of peace, &c. for the ſame, 
one farthing a name; and in caſe of neglect or refuſal, or 
not inſerting a full, true, and perfe& account, he ſhall for- 
feit 20/. 24 Geo. III. //. 2. c. 43. ſ. 9. Liſts may be in- 
ſpected at ſtamp office for 15. each Ferch, 24 Geo. III. 
75 2. c. 43. . 10. If any qualified perſon, or having a 
deputation, ſhall be found in purſuit of game, with gun, 
dog, or net, or other engine for the deſtruction of game, 
or taking or killing thereof, and ſhall be required to ſhew 
his certificate, by the lord or lady of the manor, or pro- 
prietor of the land whereon ſuch perſon ſhall be uſing ſuch 
gun, Sc. or by any 2 appointed game-keeper, or by 
any qualified and certified perſon, or by any officer of the 
ſtamps, properly authoriſed by the commiſſioner, he ſhall 
produce his certificate; and if ſuch perſon ſhall refuſe, upon 
the produdion of the certificate of the perſon requiring 
the ſame, to ſhew the certificate granted to him for the like 
purpoſe; or in caſe of not having ſuch certificate to pro- 
duce, ſhall refuſe to tell his chriſtian and ſurname, and his 
place of reſidence, and name of the county where his cer- 
tificate was iſſued, or ſhall give in any falſe or fictitious 
name, he ſhail forfeit 50/7. 24 Geo. III. | 2. c. 43+ /. 12. 
Certificates do not authoriſe any perſon to ſhoot at, kill, 
take or deſtroy any game, at any time that is prohibited by 
law, nor give any perſon a right to ſhoot at, &c. unleſs he 
be duly qualified by law, 24 Gee. III. ///. 2. c. 43 /. 13- 
No certificate, obtained under any deputation, ſhall be 
pleaded or given in evidence, where any perſon ſhall ſhoot 
at, Wc. any game out of the manor or lands for which it 
was given, 24 Geo. III. /ef 2. c. 43. / 14. 

Lord Mansfield has given it as his opinion, that an un- 
qualified perſon may go out to beat the hedges, buſhes, &c. 
with a qualified perſon, and to ſce the game purſued or de- 
ſtroyed, provided the unqualified perſon has no gun or 
other engine with him for the deſtruction of the game, 
without being ſubject to a penalty, 

Deſtroying conies, tranſportation, 5 Geo. III. c. 14. 
Robbing warrens, felony without clergy, 9 Geo. I. / 22. 
Killing them in the night, or endeavouring to kill them, 
fine of 105. or commitment, 22 and 23 Cur. II. c. 25. 
J. 5, 6. Unqualihed perſons uſing guns to kill then, ſame 
may be ſeiſed, 3 Fac. I. c. 13. / 5. Stalking deer without 
leave, 10/. 19 Hen. VII. c. 11. Hunting or killing them, 
101. coſts, and ſureties for good behaviour, 5 Eliz. c. 21. 
Buck-ltalls or engines kept by unqualified perſons, may be 
ſeized, 3 Fac. 2 13. Selling, or buying them to ſell 
again, 40s. 3 Fac. I. c. 27. Courſing, or killing them 


without conſent, 20/. 13 Car. II. c. 10. Hunting, taking, 
killing, or wounding, 30“. or tranſportation, 3 Vll. III. 
C. 10. 5 Geo, I. c. 15. 9 Geo, I. c. 22. 10 Geo. II. c. 32. 
con- 
ſent, 


Deſtroying pales or walls of incloſed grounds without 
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ſent, 301. 5 Geo. I. c. 15. 1 6. Keeper of park killing or 
taking them, 501. 5 Geo. I. c. 15. Robbing places, where 
kept, felony without clergy, 9 Ces. I. c. 22. : 

Al lords of manors or other royalties may appoint game- 
keepers, 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 25. /. 2. and empower them 
to kill game, 2 Burn's Fuft. 225. But if he diſpoſes of 

without the lord's conſent, he ſhall be committed for 
— months, and kept to hard labour, 5 Anne, c. 14. /. 4. 
But no lord ſhall make above one game keeper within one 
manor, with power to kill game, and his name ſhall be en- 
tered with clerk of peace ; certificate whereof ſhall be grant- 
ed by clerk of peace, on payment of one ſhilling. Unqualified 
ame-keepers killing or ſelling hare, pheafant, partridge, moor, 
— or grouſe, he ſhall forfeit 57/. by diſtreſs, or com- 
mitment for three months, for the firſt offence, and for every 
other four, 9 Anne, c. 21. /. 1. No lord ſhall appoint un- 
qualified game-keeper, or one who is not bona fide ſervant 
to ſuch lord, or immediately employed and appointed to take 
and kill game for the ſole uſe of lord; other perſons under 
colour of authority for taking and killing game, or keeping 
any dogs or engines whatſoever for that purpoſe, ſhall for- 
feit 5/. In like manner, 3 Geo. I. e. 11. . 1. Every de- 
putation of a game-keeper to be regiſtered with clerk of 
the peace, or in the ſheriff or ſteward's court-books of the 
county where lands lie, and annually take out certificate 
thereof, ſtamped with an half-guinea ſtamp, 24 Geo. III. //. 
2. c. 43- /. 1. and by the 31 of Geo. III. c. 21, with an 
additional half-guinea ſtamp, making in the whole one 
guinea, Every game-keeper, from and after the paſſin 
of this act, who ſhall ſo deliver his name and place of abode 
as aforeſaid, and require a certificate, ſhall be annually en- 
titled thereto, ſtamped as before directed, from clerk of peace 
or his deputy, ſheriff, or ſteward's clerk to the effect of the 
form in the act ſet forth, 24 Geo. III. //. 2. c. 43. 6085 
Clerk of peace, Ec. after ſigning certificate, ſhall iſſue ſame 
ſtamped ta perſon regiſtering deputation, on requiring ſame, 
for which he may receive 15. 24 Geo. III. /e/. 2. c. 43. / 4. 
Neglecting, or refuſal of iſſuing certificates, incurs a for- 
feiture of 50/. 24 Geo. III. /e/. 2. c. 43. / 4. recoverable 
in courts of }/e/tminſter, court of Seffion, of Juſticiary, or 
Exchequer in Scotland, by action of debt or information, 
for the uſe of the plaintiff, with double coſts of ſuit, 24 
Geo. III. /. 2. c. 43% 18. And moreover be liable to pay 
the duty on ſuch certificate, 24 Geo. III. //. 2. c. 43. /. 4. 
Clerk of peace, &c. may iſſue his certificate to any game- 
keeper firſt * in any year after firſt July in that 
year, 24 Geo. III. /ef. 2. c. 43. / 6. If any lord or lady of 
a manor, or proprietor of land, ſhall make any new appoint- 
ment of a game-keeper, and ſhall regiſter deputation with 
clerk of peace, &c. and obtain a new certificate thereon, the 
firſt ſhall be void; any perſon acting under the ſame, after 
notice, ſhall be liable to all the penalties of the game-la 
and thoſe againſt unqualified perſons, 24 Geo. III. ef. 2. 
Co 43. 11. 

Ea perſon tracing or courſing hares in the ſnow ſhall 
be committed for one year, 31 Eliz. c. 5. unleſs he pay to 
church-wardens, for the uſe of the poor, 205. for every hare, 
or become bound by recognizances with two ſureties in 
20l. a- piece, not to offend again; and every perſon taking 
or deſtroying hares with any ſort of engine, ſhall forfeit, for 
every hare, 2035. in like manner, 1 Fac. I. c. 27. . 2. Per- 
ſons found uſing engines liable to puniſhment inflicted by 

I EMR. c. 5, See above, and 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 25. /. 
Unqualified perſons keeping or uſing ſhooting dogs, or 
engines to kill or deſtroy hares, ſhall forfeit 5/. to the in- 
former, with double coſts, 2 Geo. III. c. 19. by diſtreſs, or 
committed for three months for firſt offence, and for every 
other four, 5 Anne, c. 14. . 4. Taking or killing hare in 
the night-time, forfeit 5/. 9 Anne, c. 25. / 3. The whole 
to the informer, with double coſts, 2 Geo. it, c. 19. as di- 
rected by 5 Anne, c. 14. 9 Anne, c. 25. /. 3. Killing or 
taking with gun, dog, or engine, hare in the night, between 
the hours of ſeven at night and fix in the morning, from 
Ockober 12 to February 12, and between the hours of nine 
at night and four in the morning, from February 12 to 
O#ober 12, or in the day-time upon Sunday or Chriſimas- 
day, to forfeit not leſs than 104. nor more than 20). for 
the firſt offence ; nor leſs than 20/, nor more than 300. for 
the ſecond offence ; and 5o/. for the third offence z with 
Coſts and charges; and upon neglect or refuſal, be commit- 
ted for ſix or twelve calendar months, and may be publicly 
whipped ; final appeal to quarter ſeſſions, 13 Geo, III. c. 
80. Perſons armed and diſguiſed, ſtealing them, felony 
without clergy, 9 Geo. I. c. 22, Higler, chapman, carrier, 
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inn keeper, victualler, or alchoufe-keeper, — 1 in his 
cuſtody, or buying, felling, or offering to ſale, any hare, un- 
leſs ſent up by ſome perſon qualified, (or any perſon ſelling, 
expoſing, or offering to 2 28 Geo. II. c. 22.) hal 
forfeit for every hare, 5/. the whole to informer, 2 Geo. III. 
c. 19. 

or preſerving heath-cocks or polts, no perſon what- 
ſoever, on any waſte, ſhall preſume to burn, between Febru- 
ary 2 and June 24, any grig, ling, heath, furze, goſs, or 
fern, on pain of commitment for a month, or ten days, to 
be whipped and kept to hard labour, 4 and 5 W. and M. c. 
23. / 11. Shooting heath-cocks, grouſe, or moor-game, 
contrary to 1 Fac. I. c. a fe 2. nnd killing any of them in 
the night, or uſing gun, dog, or engine, with ſuch intent, 
contrary to 9 Anne, c. 25. and 13 Geo. III. c. 80. And 
carriers and others having ſuch game in their poſſeſſion, 
contrary to 9 Anne, c. 14. areall liable to the ſame penalties, 
and recoverable in the ſame manner as thoſe offences are 
ſubjected to in regard to ſhooting, &c. hares. 

ficers of the army, without leave of the lord of the 
manor, deſtroying coney, hare, pigeon, pheaſant, or 
partridge, or his Majeſty's game, ſhall forfeit 5/. to the 
poor; and the commanding officer, for every offence, 
committed by any ſoldier al his command, ſhall forfeit 
20s. in like manner; and if, upon demand, he ſhall not in 
two days pay ſaid penalty, he ſhall forfeit his commiſſion. 
Vide T he yearly Mutiny AR. k 

Taking partridges, by nets or other engines, upon an- 


g | other's freehold, without ſpecial licence of owner of ſame, 


10/, half to him who ſhall ſue, and half to owner or poſſeſ- 
fioner, 11 Hen. VII. c. 17. Shooting at, &c. partridges, 
with gun or bow, or taking, &c. them with dogs or nets, 
by , I. c. 11. or taking their eggs out of their neſts, 
liable as perſons ſhooting at, &c. hares, and alſo 20s. for 
every bird or egg, as is ſhewn in the preceding column con- 
cerning Hares. Selling, or buying ta ſell again, a partridge, 
Sr reared and brought up in houſes, or from beyond 
ea) forfeit for every partridge 10s. half to him who will ſue, 
and half to informer, 1 Fac. I. c. 27. . 4. Taking, killing, 
or deſtroying partridges in the night, forfeits for every par- 
tridge, 10s. half to him who will ſue, and half to lord of the 
manor, unleſs he licence, or cauſe the ſaid taking or killing, 
in which caſe this half ſhall go to the poor, recoverable by 
church-warden ; and if not paid in ten days, to be impri- 
ſoned for one month; and moreover, ſhall give bond to juſ- 
tice, with good, ſureties not to offend again for two years, 
23 Eliz« c. 10, To kill a partfidge in the night is 5/. pe- 
nalty, 9 Anne, c. 25. /. 3. the whole whereof is given to the 
informer, 2 Geo. III. c. 19. and may be recovered within 
three months, 5 Anne, c. 14. before a juſtice of peace, or 
within ſix months, by action in Court of Record at Veſi- 


ws, | minſter, 9 Anne, c. 25. with double coſts, 2 Geo. III. c. 19. 


Keeping or uſing any greyhounds, ſetting-dogs, or any en- 
gine for leftroying Ay rg 5l. to be — and recovered 
as the like penalty for killing hares, by 5 Anne, c. 4. J. 4. as 
before is ſhewn, Penalties for uſing gun, dog, ſnare, net, 
or other engine with intent to take or deſtroy partridges in 
the night, or on Sunday or Chriſtmas day, ſame as uſing 
them againſt hares, by 13 Geo. III. c. 80. as in the forego- 
ing column. Carriers and others having partridges in their 
poſſeſſion, liable to ſame forfeitures as having hares ; and 
the ſame laws againſt ſhooting them as for ſhooting hares. 
All the laws reſpecting the penalties and recovery of 
them, for taking them by nets, ſnare or other engines, with- 
out licenſe of the owner, by Hen VII. c. 17. And for 
thooting, or deſtroying them with dogs or ſnares, &c. by 7 
Fac, I. c. 11. or taking their eggs, by 1 Fac. I. c. 27. 15 2. 
And for ſelling, and buying them to {ell again, by laſt cited 
act (except that the penalty for a pheaſant is 20s.) and for 
deſtroying them in the night (excepting as aforeſaid,) by 23 
Eliz. c. 10. 9 Anne, c. 25. .. 3. and 13 Geo. III. c. 80. 
And for keeping or uſing ſporting- dogs or engines for de- 
ſtroying them, 4 Fre c. 14. . 4. Or for uſing gun, 
dog, or net, for deſtroying them on Sunday or Chri/tmas- 
day, by 13 Geo. III. c. 80. and for carriers and others hav- 
ing them in their poſſeſſion ; all theſe laws are mutatis mu- 
tandis verbatim, the ſame as thoſe reſpecting partridges. 
Perſon proſecuted for any thing done in purſuance of this 
act, he may plead the general iſſue, and give the ſpecial mat- 
ter in evidence for his defence ; and if upon trial verdict paſs 
for defendant, or plaintiffbecome non-ſuited, defendant ſhall 


have treble coſts of plaintiff, 24 Geo. III. //. 2. c. 3. / 24. 
org the late new tax 


Qualifications for killing game 


re, 1. Having a freehold eſtate o 


100. per annum, 22 an 
23 Car. 


23 Car. II. c. 25. 2. A leaſehold eſtate, for 99 years, of | 
150/. per annum. 3. The eldeſt ſon or heir-apparent to an 
eſquire, or perſon of ſuperior degree, 4. Ihe owner or 
keeper of a foreſt, park, chace, or warren. See Bl, Com. 

174, 175. Unqualified perſon keeping dogs or engines to 
Alto the game, to forfeit 5/. 5 Anne, c. 14. Reſtrictions 

in the laws concerning the preſervation of game, ſeems to 
affect all perſons whomſoever, whether qualified or not, 2 

Burn's Juſt. 219, 248. No perſon (other than the King's 
ſon,) unleſs he have lands of freehold to the value of five 
marks a year, ſhall have any game of ſwans, on pain of 
forfeiting them, half to the 8 and half to any perſon 
(fo qualified) who ſhall ſeize the ſame, 22 Edw. IV. c. 6. 

Any gentleman or other that may diſpend 40s. a-year free- 
hold, may hunt and take wild-fowl with their ſpaniels only, 
without uſing a net or other engine, except the long-bow, 
25 Hen. Vit, c. 11. From perſons not having lands of 
401. a- year, or not worth in goods 200/. uſing gun or bow 
to kill deer, any perſon having 100/. may ſeize ſame to his 
own uſe, 3 Fac. I. c. 13. illing in the night, between 
the hours of nine at night, and four in the morning, from 
February 12 to O#tober 12, any game, by any perſon, whe- 
. ther qualified or not, ſubject to ſame penalties as killing 
hares at that time of night, by 13 Geo. III. c. 80. as has 
been already ſhewn. Every perſon qualified to kill game, 
ſhall, previous to his ſhooting at, killing or deſtroying any 
game, deliver in writing his name and place of abode, if in 
England, to the clerk of the peace, if in Scotland, to the 
ſheriff or ſteward clerk of the county where reſident, and 
annually take out a certificate thereof, ſtamped with a 
two guinea ſtamp, 24 Geo. III. //. 2. c. 43. /. 1. and the 
31 of Geo, III. c. 21. an additional ſtamp of one guinea, 
making in all three guineas, and from and after the paſſing of 
this act, every ſuch qualified perſon who ſhall fo deliver in 
England or Scotland, his name and place of abode as afore- 
ſaid, and require a certificate thereof, ſhall be annually en- 

titled thereto, ſtamped as aforeſaid, from clerk of peace or 
his deputy, ſheriff, or ſteward clerk, to the effect of the form 

in the act ſet forth, 24 Geo. III. // 2. c. 43. . 3. Clerk 

of peace, Sc. after he ſhall have ſigned ſuch certificate, 
ſhall forthwith iſſue the ſame, ſtamped, to the perſon fo de- 
livering in his name and place of abode, and requiring the 
ſame, for which he ſhall be entitled to receive 1s. for his own 
trouble, 24 Geo. III. //. 2. c. 43. /. 4. Neglect in, or re- 
fuſing certificates, incurs like forfeiture, and hi ch are reco- 
verable in like manner, and with ſame coſts as to game 

keepers, as before mentioned; beſides liable to pay the duty 
on ſuch certificate, 24 Geo. III. //. 2. c. 43. / 4. 

The time for ſporting in the day is, from one hour be- 
fore ſun-riſing, until one hour after ſun- ſetting, 10 Geo. III. 
c. 19. The ſporting ſeaſon for buſtards is from December 
1to March 1, For grouſe or red-game, from Augu/? 12 
to December 10. Hares may be killed all the year, under 
the reſtriction in 10 Geo, II. c. 19. Heath-fowl, or 
black game, from Augu/? 20 to December 20, 13 Ges. III. 
c. 55. Pheaſants, from Odtober 1 to February 1. Par- 
tridges, from September 1 to February 12, 2 Geo. Ill. c. 19. 
Fowls, widgeons, wild -ducks, wild-geeſe, at any time, but 
in Laue July. 2 355 and September, 10 Geo, III. c. 32. 

"rom and after October 1, 1784, in all caſes where the 
penalty by this act, does not exceed 20/. juſtice of peace 
ſhall, upon information or complaint, ſummon the party and 
witneſſes to appear, and proceed to hear and determine the 
matter in a ſummary way, and upon due proof by confeſ- 
fion, or upon the oath of one witneſs, give judgment for the 
forfeiture ; and iſſue his warrant for levying the ſame on 
offender's goods, and to ſell them, if not redeemed within 
ſix days, rendering to party overplus, and if his goods 
be inſufficient. to anſwer the penalty, ſhall commit of- 
fender to priſon, there to be for ſix calendar months, unleſs 
penalty be ſooner paid; and if party be aggrieved by the 
judgment, he may upon giving ſecurity amounting to value 
of torfeiture, with the coſts of affirmance, appeal to the 
next general quarter ſeſſions, when it is to be heard and fi- 
nally detei mined; and in cafe the judgment be affirmed, 
ſeſſtons may award ſuch colts incurre by appeal as to them- 
ſelves ſhall ſeem meet, 24 Geo. III. Jef. 2. c. 43. /. 19. 
Witaeſſes neglecting or refuſing to appear, without reaſon- 
able excuſe, to be allowed of by the juſtice, ſhall reſpec- 
tively forfeit, for every offence, 10/. to be levied and paid as 
other penalties by this act 24 Geo. III. //. 2. c. 34. /. 20. 
Tuſtice to cauſe conviction to be made out to the effect of 
the form ſet forth in the act 24 Geo. III. //. 2. c. 43. /. 


the reafonable coſts and bogs of officers and informers 
for diſcovery and proſecution, be always allowed, over and 
above mitigation, and ſo as ſame does not reduce the penal. 
ty to leſs than a moiety, over and above the coſts and 
charges, 24 Geo. III. //. 2. c. 43+ /. 22. | 

It is felony to take any ſwans that be lawfully marked, 
though they be at large; and {6 it is unmarked ſwans, if they 
be domeſtical or tame, ſo long as they keep within a man's 
manor, or within his private rivers, or if they happen to eſ- 
cape from them, and are purſued and taken, and brought 
back again; but if they be abroad, and attain their natural 
liberty, then the property of them is loſt, and ſo long felony 
cannot be committed by taking them, Burn's Juſl. Tit, 
Game. 

Same laws againſt ſhooting wild-fowls as for ſhooting 
hares, by 1 Fac. I. c. 27. /. 2. 

I have here alſo added an abſtract from the late act of 
parliament for 1 the ſtealing of dogs, which ſhews 
the great regard the legiſlator has to the canine race, 

By the ſtatute of 10 Geo. III. for preventing the ſtealing 
of dogs, it is enacted, that after the iſt day of May 1770, if 
any perſon ſhall ſteal any dog or dogs of any kind or fort 
whatſoever, from the owner thereof, or from any perſon 
intruſted by the owner thereof with ſuch dog or dogs ; or 
{hall ſell, buy, receive, harbour, detain, or keep any dogs of 
any kind or ſort whatſoever, knowing the ſame to have 
been ſtolen as aforeſaid, every ſuch perſon being convicted 
thereof upon the oath of one credible witneſs, before two 
juſtices of the peace, ſhall for the firſt offence forfeit and 
pay any ſum, not exceeding 39/. nor lefs than 20/. and the 
charges of conviction. And 1n caſe ſuch penalty ſhall not be 
forthwith paid, tne offender to be committed to goal for an 
time not exceeding twelve months, nor leſs than fix, or until 
the penalty and charges are paid. Any perſon guilty of a 
ſubſequent offence, to forfeit and pay any ſum not exceeding 
50%. nor leſs than 300. together with the charges, which pe- 
nalties to be paid, one moiety thereof to the informer, and 
the other to the poor of the pariſh. On non-payment, the 
offender to be impriſoned for any time not exceeding 18 
nonths, nor leſs than 12, or until the penalty and charges 
ihall be paid, and be publicly whipped. 

Juſtices to grant warrants to ſearch for dogs ſtolen. And 
in caſe any ſuch dog or dogs, or their ſkins, ſhall upon ſuch 
ſearch be found, to take and reſtore every ſuch dog or ſkin 
to the owner, and the perſons in whoſe cuſtody any ſuch 
dog or ſkin ſhall be found, are liable to the like penalties 
and puniſhments. Perſons aggrieved may appeal to the 
quarter- ſeſſions, and the determination there to be final. 

GAP, a breach or opening made in a hedge. 

GARGET, or Garge!, a diſtemper incident to hogs ; 
and is known by the creature's hanging down his head, 
and carrrying it on one ſide, moiſt eyes, ſtaggering, and loſs of 
appetite. 

f t is occaſioned by a cbrruption of the blood, engendered 
by the eating of rotten fruits, garbidge, carrion, or rank graſs, 
wherein is much hemlock, &c. 

In order to cure this diſeaſe, let the creatures be firſt 
blooded both under the tail and under the ears, and then the 
following drink given them : 


Take of chamber-lye one pint; rue and ſouthern- wood, 
cut ſmall, of each a handful z wood-ſoot from an 
oven, and common fit, of each a ſpoonful; hen's 
dung, near two ſpoonfuls; flour of brimſtone one 
ounce : ſtir the whole together, and give two or 
three horns to each, proportional to their ſize. It 
is alſo good for a cow to cure the gargol or mur- 
rain, 


Or you may uſe the following drink in the room of the 
above : 


Take angelica, ſtavewort, or hog's madder, and May- 
weed, of each one handful ; ihred them together 
very ſmall, and boil them very well in a pint of milk; 
and when it is cold enough, add to it a penny-worth 


of fallad-oil, and the fame quantity of treacle. Mor- 
timer Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 250. 


GART H, a yard, a backſide, a croft. 

GARNER, a granary, or repoſitory for corn. 
GARZIL, W ing wood, 

GASCOIN, the inner thigh of an horſe, which begins at 


the ſtifle, and reaches to the pla or bending of the ham. 
| | SGAUNT 


21. Juſtice many qitigate penalties as he thinks fit, ſo that 
s | 
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GAUNT BELLYED, ox L1GHT BELLYED Hos, is | 
one Whoſe belly ſhrinks up towards his flank ; whence you 
may conclude he is extremely coſtive, and annoyed with 
much unnatural heat, fo as to be always very walhy, tender, 
and unhealthy, after hard labour. | 

In order to the cure of it, it muſt be obſerved, that all 
horſes have two ſmall ſtrings, reaching from the cods to the 
bottom of the belly, one on each fide ; you muſt therefore 
with your finger break theſe ſtrings, and then anoint the 
Part every day with freih butter and the ointment populnen': 

ixed to equal quantities. 

GA E, a frame of timber upon hinges to give a paſſage 
into incloſed ground. See HANGING GATES. ; | | 

GATEWAY, the pailage through gates of incloſed 
grounds : 

GATTERIDGE-TRELF, prickwood. 125 

GAV EL, a row, or ſwarth of corn, cut down with the 

he. We if 
indy is alſo a provincial word, ſignifying ground. 

GAVEL-KIND, a cuſtom whereby the lands of the 
father are equally divided at his death among all his ſons. 

GAVELOCK, a pitch, or iron-bar for entering ſtakes 
into the ground uk 

GEESE, birds too well known to need any deſcription 
here. | They are very profitable to the farmer mauy ways, 
for their fleih, their feathers, and their greaſe. "They will 
live upon commons or any fort of paſtures, and necd very 
little care or attendance ; only they hould have plenty of 
water. The largeſt geeſe are reckoned tne belt ; but there 
is a fort of Spaniſh gooſe, that 15 a nuch bert-r layer arid 
breeder than the Englith, eipecially if the eggs are hatcned 
under an Engliſh gooſe. 

Geele lay in the ſpring, the earlier the better; becauſe 
of their price, and their baving a iecond brood, Ttiey 
commonly lay twelve or {ixteen eggs apiece. You may 
know when they will lay, by their carrying ſtraw in their 
mouth; and when they will fit, by their continuing on their 
neſts after they have laid. A gooſe ſits thirty days; but if 
the weather be fair and warm, they will hatch three or four 
days ſooner. After the goſlias are hatched, ſome keep them 
in the houſe ten or twelve days; and feed them with curds, 
barley meal, bran, &c. and after they have acquired ſome 
ſtrength, let them out four or five hours a day, taking them 
in again till they are big enough to defend themſelves from 
vermin. Others put them out at firſt, and perhaps ſucceed 
as well as the former. One gander will be ſufficient for five 

eeſe. . 

g If you would fat green geeſe, you muſt ſhut them up 
when they are about a month old, and they will be fat in 
about a month more. Be ſure to let them have always by 
them, in a ſmall rack, ſome fine hay, which will much haſten 
their fatting. But for fatting of older geeſe, it is common- 
ly done when they are about ſix months old, in or ſoon after 
harveſt, when they have been in ſtubble fields, from which 
food ſome kill them, which is a good way. But thoſe 
who are deſirous of having them very fat, ſhut them up for 
a fortnight or three weeks, and feed them with oats, ſplit 
beans, barley-meal, or ground malt mixed with milk ; but 
the beſt thing to fatten them with is malt mixed with beer, 
You muſt however obſerve in fattening all forts of water- 
fowl, that they uſually fit with their bills upon their rumps, 
where they ſuck out the greater part of their moiſture and 
fatneſs, at a ſmall bunch of feathers, which you will find 
ſtanding upright on their rumps, and always moiſt, with 
which they trim their feathers, which readers them more 
oily and ſlippery than the feathers of other fowls, and cauſes 
the water to ſlip off them. If therefore theſe upright fea- 
thers are cut away cloſe, they will become fat in lels time, 
and with leſs meat than otherwiſe. Geeſe will likewiſe feed 
on, and fatten well with carrots cut ſmall and given them ; 
or if you give them rye before, or about Midſummer, it 
will ſtrengthen them, and keep them in health, that being 
commonly their ſickly time. f 

In ſome countries they thear their geeſe for feathers, and 
ſome pull them twice a year ; but the latter is more injuri- 
ous to them, and therefore ir is better ſtaying till their 
moulting time, and till their death, for the feathers. Mor- 
timer*s Huſbandry, vel. I. p. 285. | 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. xiv. 
ſpeaks of the treatment of geeſe in Lincolaſhire, to the fol- 
lowing effect: 1 

« It is generally allowed that three geeſe to one gander is 
ſufficient, more geeſe would be too many ſo as to render the 
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eggs abortive. The quantity of eggs to every gooſe fot 
rings about 12 or 13. 

© They muſt be fed with corn in their water whilſt ſitting; 
near them, ſo as to feed at pleaſure. The ganders ſhould 
be allowed to keep near them, ſo that they can ſee them, 
as they will naturally watch as guard over their own geeſe, 

« Their neſts ſhould be made for them of ſtraw, and con- 
hned fo as the eggs cannot toll out when the geeſe turn them, 
which they do every day. 

When near hatching, the ſhe!) ſhould be broke a little 
againſt the beak, or nib, of the goſling to give air, or to en- 
able it to receive ſtrengtn, to throw off the ſhell at a proper 
time. The method of plucking them; about the begin- 
ning of April: pluck gently and carefully, the fine feathers 
of their breaſts aud backs, but he careful not to pull or inter- 
1 upt their down, nor pen feathers. 

«* You aho pull their quills, five out of a wing, but I think 
four would be better. The quills will bear pulling in x3 or 
14 weeks azain, twice in a year; the feathers three times 4 
year, of the old geeſe and ganders, ſeven weeks trom the 
firſt ;ulling ; and then again ſeven weeks alter, which is the 
laſt puiling of the year. | | 

he young geeſe may be pulled once at 130r 14 weeks 
old, but not quillcd, being hatched in March. 

* It tu geeſe are late in hatching, I expeRt the brood geeſe 
inould not be plucked fo ſoon as April, but the month 
after, 

If they are fed with barley and oats, as they ought to be, 
they will thrive and do the e and their featners will 
grow faſter an] he better in quality. Ihey muſt have plenty 
of graſs and water.“ 

GELDING, a caſtrated animal. In the performing of 
tus, three things are to be obſ-rved ; firſt the age, then 
the ſcaſon of the year, and laſtly the ſtate of the moon. 

As to the firſt, if it be a colt, he may be gelded at nine 
days old, or fifteen, if his ſtones be come don; for the 
ſooner you geld him, the better, for the growth, age, and 
courage ; but a farrier may geld a horſe at any age what- 
ever, if he be careful of the cure. 

As to the time of the year, it ſhould be done between 
April and May, or in the beginning of June at fartheſt ; or 
at the fall of the leaf, which is about the latter end of Sep- 
tember. 

But for the third thing, viz. the ſtate of the moon, the 
fitteſt time is always when the moon is in the wane or de- 
creaſe, 

As to the manner of gelding, whether it be a foal, colt, 
or horſe, after you have caſt him upon ſome ſoft place, take 
the ſtones between your foremoſt finger and your great fin- 
ger, then ſlit the cod and preſs the ſtones forth ; when that 
is done, with a pair of ſmall nippers made of {teel. box, or 
brazil wood, being very ſmooth, clap the ſtrings of the 
{tones between them very near, cut to the ſetting on of the 
ſtones, and preſs them ſo hard, that there may be no flux of 
blood, then with a thin drawing cauterizing iron, made red 
hot, ſear away the ſtone : after that take an hard plaiſter, 
made of roſin, wax, and waſhed turpentine, well diſſolved 
together, with your hot iron, melt it upon the head of the 
ſtrings ; that being done, ſear them, and melt more of the 
ſalve, till ſuch time as you have had a good thickneſs of the 
ſalve upon the ſtrings. 

Laſtly, looſe the nippers, and do ſo to the other ſtone ; 
fill the flits of the cod with white ſalt, anoint all the out- 
ſide of the cod with hog's greaſe, and then let the horſe 
riſe ; keeping him in a warm ſtable looſe, that he may walk 
up and down, for there is nothing bettet for him than mo- 
derate exerciſe, 

But if you perceive that he ſwells in the cod and ſheath 
very much, walk him up and down, and make him trot an 
hour in a day, which will ſoon recover him and make him 
ſound. 

GELT-GIMMER, a barren ewe. 

GEOFF, or Gef, a mow of hay or corn. 

GERMINATION, the act of ſprouting or ſhooting : 
growth, 

1 GERMINs, buds, tender ſhoots. 
GIGGS, ſmall ſwellings, or bladders on the inſide of the 


{lips and palate of a horſe, 


They are cured by ſlitting them open with a knife or lan- 
cet, and waſhing them afterwards with ſalt and vinegar. 
GILL, a rivulet, a beck. It is alſo a name for ground- 


ivy, or hale-hoof. | 
GIMMER-LAMB, or Gammer Laml, an W 


ſtrangers to the ſeat of this diſorder, 
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GIN, Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, lays, 


it is aſſerted to be a cuſtom with ſome farmers, who fatter, 

much veal, to give the calves little balls of barley-meal dip- 

zed in gin; and it is founded upon experience, that they 
tten much the ſpecdier. 

GLANDERS, a very obſtinate and loathſome diſeaſe in- 
cident to horſes, > 4 by. 

The cauſe and ſeat of the glanders has till lately been fo 
imperfectly handled, and ſo little underſtood by the writers 
on this diſtemper, that it is no wonder it ſhould be ranked 
among the incurables ; but a new light having been thrown 
on this whole affair by the ſtudy of M. La F oſſe, the king 
of France's farrier, who has been at the pains to trace out, 
and diſcover, by diſſections, the ſource, and cauſe of this diſ- 
order, we hope the method he has propoſed, with ſome fur- 
ther experiments and improvements will ſoon bring to a cer- 
tainty of cure (in molt caſes at leaſt) a diſtemper ſo dan- 
gerous to our horſes, and that hitherto has eluded the force 
of alt. 

Before we make mention of this work which, has the ap- 

robation of the Royal Academy of Sciences, it will not 
be unacceptable to our readers, we apprehend, to have a 
more particular account of the ſymptoms of this diſorder 
from M. La Foſſe, that we may the better judge of the me- 
rit of our author and his diſcoveries. 

This gentleman then has diſtinguiſhed ſeven different 
kinds of glanders, four of which are incurable. 

The firſt proceeds from ulcerated lungs, the purulent 
matter of which comes up the treachea, and is diſcharged 
through the noſtrils, like a whitiſh liquor ſometimes ap- 
pearing in lumps and grumes. In this diſorder, though the 
matter is diſcharged from the noſtrils, yet the malady is 
ſolely in the lungs. 

he ſecond is a waſting humour, which uſually ſeizes 
horſes at the decline of a diſeaſe, cauſed by too hard la- 
bour ; this defluxion alſo proceeds from the lungs. 
The third is a malignant diſcharge, which attends the 
ſtrangles ſometimes, and falls upon the luugs, which runs 
off by the noſtrils. | 

The fourth is, when an acrimonious humour in the 
wy ſeizes theſe parts, where it ſoon makes terrible ha- 
Voc . 


The fifth kind we ſhall deſcribe by and by, as ariſing 
from taking cold. 

The fixth kind is a 2 from the ſtrangles, which 
fometime vents itſelf at the noſtrils. 

Theſe are the various diſorders which have been obſery- 
ed ſometimes to throw matter out from the noſtrils ; let us 
now deſcribe the real goes - 

The matter then diſcharged from the noſtrils of a glan- 
dered horſe, is either white, yellow, or greeniſh, ſome- 
times ſtreaked, or tinged with blood ; when the diſeaſe is 
of long ftanding, and the bones are fouled, the matter 
turns Blackiſh, and becomes very fœtid; and is always 
attended with a ſwelling of the kernels or glands under the 


jaws: in every other reſpect the horſe is generally healthy 


and ſound, till the diſtemper has been of ſome continuance, 

It is always a bad ſign, when the matter ſticks to the 
inſide of the noſtrils, like glue or ſtiff paſte; when the 
inſide of the noſe is raw and looks of a ſivid, or lead co- 
lour, when the matter becomes bloody, and ſtinks, and 
when it looks of an aſh-colour. But when only a limpid 
fluid is firſt diſcharged, and afterwards a whitiſh matter, 
the gland under the jaw not increaſing, and the diſorder 
of no long continuance, we may expect a ſpeedy cure; 
or in this caſe, which ariſes from taking cold, after a horſe 
has been over-heated, the pituitary membrane is but ſlightly 
inflamed, the lymph in the ſmall veſſels condenſed, and the 
gland overloaded, but not yet ulcerated, | 

From theſe 7 and ſome obſervations made both 
by Bracken and Gibſon, it is plain they were not abſolute 

x hors they neglect- 
ed puſhing their inquiries to the fountain-head, and con- 
ſequently were at a loſs to know how to apply the remedy 
to the parts affected. 

But our author, after examining by diſſection the car- 
calles of glandered horſes, and making a ftri ſcrutiny 
into the ſtate of the viſcera, aſſiſted for that purpoſe by 
ingenious and expert anatomiſts for ten years together, 
3 this diſeaſe to be altogether local; and that the 
true ſeat of it is in the pituitary membrane, which lines the 
partition along the inſide of the noſe, the maxillary ſinuſſes 
or cavities of the cheek-bones on each ſide the noſe, and 
the frontal ſinuſſes or cavities above the orbits of the eyes; 
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that the viſcera, as liver, lungs, &c. of glandered horſes are 
in general exceeding ſound: and conſequently that the ſeat 
of this diſorder is not in thoſe parts, as has been aſſerted 
by moſt authors; nor indeed is it probable it ſhould ; for 
how could ſuch horſes preſerve their appetite, their good 
appearance, ſleek and ſhining coats; in a word, all the 
ligns of health for many years together (which man 
glandered horſes are known to enjoy) with ſuch diſtemper. 
ed bowels. 

But on nicely examining the heads of ſuch horſes, he 
found the cavities above-mentioned, more or leſs, filled 
with a viſcous ſlimy matter, the membrane, which lines 
both them and the noſtrils inflamed, thickened, and corro. 
ded with ſordid ulcers, which in ſome caſes had eat into the 
bones. Theſe ſinuſſes or cavities will be better underſtood 
by referring to the annexed plate, 

He obſerves, that when glandered horſes diſcharge mat. 
ter from both noſtrils, both ſides of the membrane and ca- 
vities were affected; but when they ran at one noſtril on- 
ly, that fide only was found diſtempered. 

It is a curious remark of our author, that the ſublingual 
glands, or the kernels ſituated under the jaw-bone, which 
are always ſwelled in this diſtemper, do not diſcharge their 
lymph into the mouth, as in man, but into the noſtrils 
and that he conſtantly found their obſtruction agreed with 
the diſcharge ; if one gland only was affected, then the 
horſe diſcharge from one noſtril only; but if both were, 
then the diſcharge was from both. 

He ſometimes, though rarely, found the boney partition 
of the noſe carious or rotten ; but that the ſpongy bones 
about this part muſt ſuffer from the acrimony of matter 
long pent, is not at all to be doubted, though the more 
ſolid ones may eſcape. 

The ſeat of this diſorder thus diſcovered, our author, 
with great ingenuity, has paved the way for cure, by tre- 
panning theſe cavities, and taking out a piece of bone, by 
which means the parts affected may be waſhed with a pro- 
= - : and, in fine, the ulcers deterged, healed, and 

ried up. 

But bn from the obſervations ſince made by this gentle- 
man, there are different ſpecies of the glanders, ſo the cure 
of the milder kinds may firſt be attempted by injections 
and fumigations. Thus, after taking cold, ſhould a horſe 
for hfteen or twenty days diſcharge a limpid fluid, or whi- 
tiſh matter from one or both noſtrils, the glands under 
the jaw rather growing harder than diminiſhing, we may 
expect it will degenerate into true glanders : to prevent 
which, after firſt bleeding, and treating him as we have 
direfted for a cold, let an emollient injection, prepared 
with a decoction of linſeed, marſhmallows, elder, chamo- 
mile flowers, and honey of roſes, or ſuch like, be thrown 
up as far as poſſible with a ſtrong ſyringe, and repeated 
three times a day: ſhould the running not leſſen, or be 
removed in a fortnight by the uſe of this injection, a re- 
ſtringent one may now be prepared with tincture of roſes, 
lime-water, &c. and the noſtrils fumigated with the pow- 
ders of frankincenſe, maſtich, amber, and cinnabar, burnt 
on an iron heated for that purpoſe, the fume of which may 
eaſily be conveyed through a tube into the noſtrils, 

his method has been found ſucceſsful when uſed in 
time; but the methods of cure depend on the ſtubbornneſs 
of the diſorder; and, when inveterate, recourſe muſt be 
had to the operation above deſcribed. 

This operation he has performed on three horſes, two 


Jof whom diſcharged from one noſtril only, and the third 


from both; the two firſt he trepanned on that fide of the 
head which was affected, and to the other he performed it 
on both, and found that the wound and perforation filled 
up with good fleſh in twenty-fix days, and the horſes ſuf- 
fered no inconvenience from the operation; though after 
this experiment they were put to death. 
The directions and orders of the civil government of 
France, which hindered people from keeping glandered 
horſes, long prevented M. La Foſſe repeating his attempts, 
and puſhing his experiments further; but it is to be hoped 
that ſo uſeful a project will be purſued to its utmoſt extent, 
as it ſeems ſo promiſing in the execution, and is ſo import» 
ant in its conſequences : to which end we ſhall beg leave 
to animadvert on what has been ſaid, and offer our opinion 
both in relation to the diſeaſe, the operation, and the man- 
ner in conducting the cure. OP 
In order to prove that a great inflammation of the pi- 
tuitary membrane is always the cauſe of the glanders, M. 
La Foſſe has attempted to bring on an inflammation 2 
e 
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the ſame membrane, by a corraſive inje tion; and when | 


the injection was only thrown into one ſide, the maxillary 
lymphatic glands were ſwelled on the ſame fide, and that 
noſtril only produced the diſcharge ; but when both noſtrils 
were injected, theſe ſymptoms appeared on both ſides. 
This. gentleman has alſo obſerved, that the bone of the 
maxillary ſinus being broke by the kick of another horſe, 
the uſual ſymptoms of the glanders ſoon appeared, from 
the inflammation the pituitary membrane ſuffered on the 
occaſion, 

The original ſource and cauſe then of this diforder ſeems 
to be an inflammation in the glands and membrane that 
lines the noſtrils and theſe cavities, which, if not diſperſed 
in time, will form matter, that will ulcerate and erode the 
bones, for want of a free diſcharge to unload the cavities, 
and of proper applications to cleanſe and deterge the ul- 
cers : violent cold, or a feveriſh tranſlation ſettling here, 
may alſo occaſion the ſame complaint, and are probably 
the general cauſes. | 

here is a diſorder in men called Oxæœna, that has great 
ſimilitude to this in horſes, and ariſes from an inflammation 
in the maxillary ſinuſſes, or cavities in the cheek-bones, 
ſrom whence enſues a collection of matter, which, when 
the cavity is full, or the head properly inclined, runs over 
into the noſe, and would conſtantly diſcharge thence like a 
glandered horſe, was the head continued in the fame poſi- 
tion. The ſurgical cure is the taking out one or more 
teeth from the upper jaw, and perforating the cavity with a 
proper inſtrument, in order to make a depending orifice 
for the matter to flow through; and to make way for 
ſyringing the parts effected with proper injections 
keg in this caſe are thrown through the cavity into the 
noſe. 
The fimilarity of theſe two caſes, with the method of 
cure, and the ſucceſs attending the ſurgical treatment 
(which was firſt invented and perfected by our country 
men Drake and Cowper) undoubtedly gave the firſt hint 
for trepanning, and ſyringing theſe cavities in horſes ; and 
it is moſt probable, that when the operation is attempted 
in time, before the bones become rotten, it will be attended 
with equal ſucceſs ; but after opening the cavities, ſhould 
it by probing be diſcovered, that the bones are in that ſtate, 
the beſt way then would be to diſpatch the horſe, to pre- 
vent unneceſſary trouble and expence. 

The parts fixed on for applying the trepan are pointed 
out in the plate, and the manner of ſawing out the bone 
will eaſily be underſtood by a view of the inſtrument, and 
the explanation annexed. 

The perforations being made, our next buſineſs is to 
prevent their filling up too fait, as it may be neceſſary to 
keep them open for ſome wezks before a cure can be cf- 
fected ; for which purpoſe, after the uſe of the injections, 
let the upper one be filled up with a piece of cork, waxed 
over, and adapted exactly to its ſize, the lower one may 
be kept open with a hollow leaden tent, through which 
there will be a conſtant drain of matter from the ſinuſſes, 
Waich will be greatly favoured by this depending orifice, 
and both be detained by a proper bandage. 

If this method {huuld not prevent the granulations, or 
ſhoots of the fleſh, from filling up ſo faſt as to choak up 
the perforation, aud by that means hinder the injections 


patting freely, they. mult be ſuppreſſed by rubbing with 
caultic medicines, or touching with the actual cautery ; as 


may alſo the bony edges, winch, by obliging them to ex- 
foliate or ſcale off, will retard the healing. 

The injection firit made uſe of, ſhould be of a deterſive 
nature; as a decoction of birth-wort, genxian, and cen- 
taury; to a quart of which, if two ounces of /Egyptia- 
cum and tincture ot myrrh are added, it may be as proper 
as any; and when the diſcharge is obſerved to abate, and 
the colour alter to a thick waice matten the injection may 
be changed for barley-water, honey of roſes, and tincture 
of myrra3: and, finally, to dry uz the humidities, and re- 
cover the tone of the relaxed glands, Bate's allum- water, 
or a ſolution of coſtotiac, vitriol, lapis medicamentoſus, 
or ſuch like. in lime-water, will moſt probably complete 
the cure. Dr, Bracken recammends the following: 


Take of allum and white vitriol powdered, of each 
four ounces z calcine them in a crucible when cold, 
powder tha calx, an mix it with a gallon of lime- 
or and a quart of via2gar ;z decant the clear for 
ule, 
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But whoever is at all acquainted with practical ſurgery, 
well knows, that without the afliſtance of internals, eſpeci- 
ally in glandular diſorders, the cure is not fo eaſily effected, 
nor rendered complete or laſting : we therefore adviſe a 
ſtrong decoction of guaiacum chips to be given every day, 
to a quart or three pints, throughout the cure, and when 
the matter leſſens, to purge at proper intervals, and put a 
rowel into the horſe's cheſt, in order to divert the fluids 
from their old channel : if theſe ſhould not ſucceed, mer- 
curials may be given with the phyſic, and the alterative 
powders with lime-water may be taken for a time, if the 
horſe is worth the expence. 


An explanation of the Heads and Tripan. Ste Plate XVII. 
Fig. 2. | 


B. B. two lines repreſenting the bounds of the cerebel- 
lum, or back part of the brain, which is very ſmall in a 
horſe, in proportion to that of a man, as well as the brain 
itſelf, which commences from the line D. 

C. C. a line where the ſuperior part of the ſinus fron- 
talis commences, together with a view of the bottom of 
the ſinus, which terminates between the lines D and E, 
where there appears a ſubſtance in the form of a pear, 
which is the os ethmoides, or ſieve-like bone, through 
which the olfactory nerves paſs, by which the pituitary 
membrane receives its ſenſibility, and the ſenſe of ſmell. 
ey performed. 

. repreſents the beginning of the maxillary ſinus, which 
terminates at M, 

The ſhaded ſpace, which may be obſerved between 
theſe two lines, repreſents the great cavities. The ob- 
lique ray marked F, is a bony partition, which ſeparates 
this” ſinus into two parts, that have no communication; 
and ſometimes it happens (though but rarely) that there 
are two bony partitions; and for this reaſon they are re- 
preſented by the lines marked F and G. It alſo ſome- 
times happens (but ſtill more ſeldom) that there are 
horſes, in whoſe heads we do not find any of theſe bony 
partitions. : iy 

N. points out the place of the cornets or horns. O, the 
redoublings. F, their middle part. Q, the inferior part 
of them. M, the bony canal or pipe which guards the 
maxillary nerve. cs, 

A. A. the ſeptum narium, or partition, which divides 
the noſe from top to bottom, and conſtitutes the two noſ- 
trils. 

L, in the head that is intire, points out where the 
trepan ſhould be applied on the frontal ſinus, when we 
have reaſon to believe the glanders is ſpread into this ſinus. 
However, I think it ſafeſt to apply it firſt on E, for the 
reaſons mentioned in the next explanation, and becauſe 
the brain may be endangered, ſhould the ſinus be miſtook. 

E, the place where the trepan may be applied, in order 
to cleanſe the maxillary ſinus. The round mark between 
D and E (which is the impreſſion of the trepan) is, how- 
ever, on experience, preferred by the autnor, as the pro- 
pereſt place, as one orifice would then be ſufficient to 
walh all the parts, both above and below, with the injec- 
tion. 

But in general, when the maxillary ſinus is only af- 
fected, penetrate but the upper part, where the \yringe 
points, or thereabouts, and your expectations will be an- 
{wered ; ſhould they not, there ſeems fo little danger in 
the operation, that you may again perforate at the places 


above-mentioned, higher up. But a proper number of 
experiments will ſoon ſettle this point with certainty, 


H, in the head that is intire, points out the place where 
another hole, or perforation ſhould be. made, as a drain to 
give iſſue to the glanderous matter waſhed away by the 
injection which could not be diſcharged without ſuch a 
depending orifice; and perhaps this perforation alone, in 
many recent caſes, would be ſufficient, provided the in- 
jection paſſed freely upwards, and the hole was kept open 
by means of a hollow leaden pipe conſtantly retained in 
it for that purpoſe, and to procure .a free paſlage for the 
matter. 

I, repreſents the injection puſhed in by the ſyringe, 
which flows out by the orifice and the noſtril K; during 
the uſe of the ſyringe, it is neceſſary to hold the noſtrils 
cloſe, g 

If, in the maxillary ſinus, inſtead of one there happens 
to be two bony partitions, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 

D pierce 


1 
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pierce through them both, by means of a ſtiletto, or ſharp- 

ointed tuck, as in the manner repreſented in the cut of a 
horſe's head opened, though this conformation ſeldom o- 
curs. 

As theſe bony partitions may in ſome particulars vary, 
ſhould the ftiletto not have the deſired effect, and the in- 
jection thrown in by the ſyringe not come out at H; in 
ſuch caſe the liquor ſhould be injected upwards, through 
the orifice made by the ſtiletto or trepan at H, 

As in young horſes the frontal and maxillary ſinuſſes are 
very ſmall, it will be proper to direct the trepan towards 
the interior part of the noſe, otherwife the inſtrument 
might work upon the roots of the teeth, which incline to- 
wards the ſinus, and would in ſuch cafe be an inſurmount- 
able obſtacle to the operation. 

R, the inſtrument or trepan. 8, the handle which turns 

T, the ſaw-part to be applied to the bone. 

From a view of this inſtrument, the mauner of work- 
ing it will appear ſimple and eaſy ; the cooper's managing 
his wimble being a proper directory. | 

The inſtrument called the trephine, which is chiefly 
uſed by our Engliſh ſurgeons in perforating the ſkull, 
will equally anſwer this purpoſe ; and if any difficulties 
ſhould ariſe, notwithſtanding this deſcription, the gentle- 
men of the faculty will ſoon make it familiar and intelli- 

ible. 
, Before the application of the trepan, or trephine, it is 

uite neceſſary to obſerve, that a circular piece of the ſkin 
ſhould firſt be cut off, with the membrane which covers 
the bone, about the ſize of a half-crown-piece, in order to 
make the inſtrument work the eaſier, and to prevent the 
inconveniencies which might ariſe from the external 
wounds healing up too faſt, 

The ſyringe ſhould be la 
pint of injection. 

GLANDIFEROUS, an epithet applied to ſuch trees 
as bear maſt or acorns. Thus the oak, beech,' &c. are 
called glandiferous trees. 

GLEANING, the action of picking up the ears of 
corn left behind by the — — 

GLEBE, properly ſigniſies the ſoil or ground in gene- 
ral; but is particularly applied to the land poſleſſed as 
part of the revenue of an eccleſiaſtical benefice. 

GLEBOUS, or gl/eby, turfy. 

GLED E, a kite. 

GLEN, a valley, a dale. | 

GLYSTER, or Cher, a medicine injected into the 
anus of an animal, 

Glyſters are often neceſſary for horſes in various diſ- 
orders, and may be reduced to theſe different kinds, viz. | 
laxative and emollient, purgative and reſtringent. 

But it ſhould be obſerved, that before the adminiſtration | 
of emollient glyſters in coſtive diſorders, a ſmall hand well 
oiled ſhould be paſſed up the horſe's fundament, in order to 
bring away any hardened dung, which otherwiſe would be 
an obſtacle to the clyſter's paſlage. 

A bag and a pipe of a proper form, is to be preferred to a 
ſyringe, which throws up the clyſter with ſo much force, 
that it often ſurpriſes a horſe, and makes him reject it as 
faſt as it goes in: whereas the liquor, when preſſed ently 
from the bags gives him no furprize or uneaſlineſls, but 
paſſes up eaſily into the bowels, where it ſometimes re- 
mains a long time, and is extremely uſeful, by cooling and 
relaxing them; and will ſometimes incorporate ſo with 
the dung, as not eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from the other 
contents of the guts. Theſe emollient clyſters are ex- 
tremely ſerviceable in moſt fevers, and greatly preferable 
to purging ones; which in general are too pungent, and 
{ſtimulate too much, eſpecially if aloes are a part of the 
compoſition. 

Nutritive clyſters are very neceſſary, and oſten ſave 
a horſe from ſtarving, when his jaws are ſo locked by con- 
vullions, that nothing can be coaveyed by the mouth. 

They ſhould not exceed a quart or three pints at a time, 
but be often repeated: nor ſhould they be too fat; but 
made of theeps-heads, trotters, or any other meat-broths, 
milk-pottaze, rice-milk ſtrained, and many other ſuch 
nouriſhing things. For an emollient clyſter take the fol 
lowig : x 


it. 


rge enough to contain half a 


Take marſhmallows and camomile flowers, ench a 
large handful ; bay-berries and ſweet fennel-ſeeds 
bruiſed, each an ounce, boil in a gallon of water to 


| 
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half a pound of treacle, and a pint of linſeed oil, or 
any common oil, 


©. 


To make it more laxative, add four ounces. of lenitive 


electuary, or the ſame quantity of cream of tartar, or com- 
mon purging ſalts. | 


Take two or three handfuls of marſhmallows, ſenna 
one ounce, bitter-apple half an ounce, bay-berries 
and aniſced bruiſed, each an ounce, falt of tartar 
half an ounce; boil a quarter of an hour in three 
e of water, pour off, and add four ounces of 
yrup of buckthorn, and half a pint of oil, 


This clyſter will purge a horſe pretty briſkly ; and may 
be given es gy” + when an immediate diſcharge is want- 
ing z eſpecially in ſome fevers with inflamed lungs, or other 
diforders, wh.ch require ſpeedy relief. 

But it is neceffary to caution againſt a ſolution of coarſe 
aloes for this purpoſe, as it has been found to gripe horſes 
violently, and excite feveriſh, and ſometimes convulſive 
ſymptoms ;z and indeed all pungent and ſtimulating medi- 
eines, as the ſtronger purgatives generally are, ſhould be 
given in this form with great caution. 

But the generality of emollient clyſters may be prepared 
with much leſs trouble ; as two quarts of water-gruel, with 
half a pound of treacle, a pint of oil, and a handful of com- 
mon falt, will as eftectually anſwer every purpoſe. The 
following is a reſtringent clyſter, 


Take pomegranate-bark, or oak-bark, two ounces ; 
red roſe-leaves, freſh or dry, a handtul ; baluſtines, 
an ounce; boil theſe in two quarts of water, till 
one is nearly conſumed ; then pour it off, and diſ- 
ſolve in it four ounces of diaſcordium; to which 
may be added a pint of Port-wine. 


This will anſwer all common cafes, where reſtringents 
are neceſſary, but ſhould never be given in larger quan- 
tities ; for the longer clyſters of this kind lie in the bowels, 


the more efficacious they are. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 
22. 


Take of chamomile-flowers, ſweet fennel, and co- 
riander- ſeeds bruiſed, of each one ounce; ca- 
raway-ſeeds half an ounce; boil in two quarts of 
water, till reduced to three pints ; then ſtrain, and 
add for ſolution, while hot, of Epſom ſalts two 
ounces; and, when nearly cool enough to adminiſ- 
ter, add of olive-oil and tincture of ſenna, common- 


ly called Datty's Elixir, of each a quarter of a pint. 


GNATS, are troubleſome to thoſe who live near wa- 
tery places, and they likewiſe deſtroy the leaves and veget- 
ables as ſoon as they appear, eſpecial y turneps ; to remedy 
which, burnt ſtraw or dried fern will drive them away. 
To clear the houſe of them, the ſmoak of tobacco will ef- 
fectually anſwer, when by cloſing our doors and windows 
they cannot re-enter. They are eaſily attracted by aſh- 
leaves hung up in a room, or balls made of new horſe-dung, 
ſo that you may cover them with a baſon and deſtroy them. 

GOAD, a pointed inſtrument with which oxen ate 
driven forward, 

GOAR-VETCHES, the ſame with ſummer-vetches. 
See the article V ETCHEs. 

GOAT, a grow of animals, the characters of which, 
according to Mr. Ray, are theſe ; that it is covered with 
hair, not with wool; that its horas are leſs crooked than 
thoſe of a ſheep, and that it has a beard hanging down from 
its chin, and is of a ſtrong ſmell, 

It is very ſingular that this genus of animals are all able 
to run and climb about the rugged parts of mountains 
without falling, though their feet ſeem by no means con- 
trived by nature for any ſuch purpoſes. 

Goats may be of great advantage to the farmers in ſome 
parts of the kingdom, as they will live in rocky barren 
countries, where nothing elſe can get a ſupport for lite. 
They will climb th: ſteepeſt rocks, and there browſe upon 
briars, heath, and ſhrubs of various kinds, which other 
creatures will not taſte of, "They will feed on graſs in 
paſtures ; but, as they love browſing on trees much bet- 


ter, great care muſt be taken to Keep them from valuable 
plantations. 


three quarts, pour off into a pan, and diſſolve in it 


The greateſt advantage of theſe creatures is their milk, 
which 
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which they yield in large quantities: and which is ac- 
counted the beſt milk of all animals. They mix this and 
cows milk together in many parts of the kingdom, and a 
very valuable kind of cheeſe is made of it. Beſide this, 
the kids or young goats are very fine food, and the beſt 
kinds bring forth theſe two or three at a time, and that 
twic® a year. 

Goats hair alſo is valuable; it may be ſheared as the 
wool from ſhzep, and is excellent for making ropes that 
are to be uſed in the water, as they will laſt a great while 
longer than thoſe made the common way. A fort of ſtuff 
is A0 made of it in ſome places. The beſt kind of goats 
for keeping to advantage ſhould be choſen in this manaer : 
the male ſhould have a large body, his hair ſhould be long, 
and his legs ſtraight and ſtiff ; the neck ſhould be plain and 
ſhort, the head ſmall and ſlender, the horns large, the eyes 
prominent, and the beard long. The female thouid have 
a large udder, with large t2-ts, and no horns, or very ſmall 
ones. They ſhould be kept in flocks, that they may not 
ftraggle ; and they ſhould have good ſhelter both in ſum - 
mer and in winter, the. heat and cold being both prejudicial 
to them. They ſhould be coupled in December. They 
ſhould have no litter in winter, but only a paved floor kept 
clean. The kids are to be brought up for the table in the 
ſame manner as our lambs are. They are recommended 
to lie among horſes, their ſmell, as ſuppoſed, preventing 
many diſtempers in thoſe cattle. Afortimer's Huſbandry, 
vol. I. p. 244. 

Goar, the utility of. Sce STAGGERS. 

GOD's-GOOD, yeaſt, or barm, 

GOFFE, the ſame with geoff, Sec Grorr. 

GOOL, a aitch. 

GOOSE. See the article GEESE. 

GOOSE-GRASS, or wild tanſy, the name of a trou- 
bleſome weed very frequent in clay-grounds. The beſt 
method of deſtroying it is to mow it in ſummer, well dung 
the land, and never plough it out of heart. | 

GOSS, or Gor /e, the furze. 

GOULANS, c-.rn-marigolds. 

GOURDY-LEGS. A diſtemper in horſes, cauſed by 
pains and other fleſhy ſores. 

The way to cure them, is firſt to ſhave away the hair 
upon and about the ſore place, as cloſe as may be, and then 
to anoint it with linſeed oil and aqua vitz, ſhaken together 
till they are perfectly mixt; and renew the mixing of it as 
often as you have occalion to uſe it, begauie they will ſepa- 
rate by ſtanding, without being ſhaken; anoint the fore 
place with this every day till the fore be made whole. 


GRAIN, a general name for all ſorts of corn, as wheat, | 
barley, &c. 

Grains. See FATTENING CATTLE. . 

GRANARY, a building to lay or ſtore corn in, eſpecial- 
ly that deſigned to be kept a conſiderable time 

Experimental philoſophy has proved, that the air is 
the great ſource of corruption; keep out that, and all is 
kept out; and the moſt corruptible ſubſtances, ſuch as 
meal, butter, milk, and the like, have been preſerved 
freſh four months in the exhauſted receiver of an air- pump. 

They have near Grand Cairo, a magazine or granary, 
defended with good walls, and called Joſeph's granaries. 
It is not probable that they are quite ſo old as the days of 
that patriarch ; but they abundantly prove the utility of 
ſuch ſtore-houſes, by the vaſt quantities of grain annually 
perſerved in them. 

2 ov parts of Africa abound with granaries of this 
eind. 

They are ſo many deep pits made in the ſolid rock; the 
deſcent into them is but ju.t large enough for a man to go 
down into them; but they grow larger as ſoon as the per- 
fon is in, and are uſually ſquare, from thirty to forty feet in 
diameter. In theſ2 the great men of the country preſerve 
their corn; they firſt ſtrew over the floor with ſtraw, then 
they lay on the corn, ſtill as the heap riſes, placing a thin 
bed of ſtraw between the corn and the lides, as they did at 
the bottom. In this manner they proceed till the whole 
cavity is filled : when this is done, they cover the mouth 
of the entrance with a fort of hurdle of green boughs of 
trees, interwoven one with another. This they cover with 
about two feet thickneſs of ſand, and over this raiſe a ridge 
of earth, well beat together, in order to throw off the rain 
both ways, that noue may ſettle on the place and ſoak into 
the magazine, 

The corn thus ſtored up always keeps three, four, or 


more years very good; and, not unfrequently, the pro- 
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prietor being taken off by the ſeverity of the eaſtern go- 
vernments, under which they live, the magazine is forgot. 
ten, and ſome accident diſcovering it many years afterwards, 
the corn is almoſt always found perfectly good in it. All 
the care they take, in regard to the corn, is to expoſe it 
two or three days to the ſun's heat, to dry it, thoroughly, 
before they carry it into a magazine. 

In the dutchy of Lithuania, ard in the Ukraine, the 
people always preſerve their corn in the ſame manner in 
wells or pits made in dry places: but in theſe countries 
great care is to be taken in the opening theſe ſtore- rooms; 
for if people deſcend into them before they have had ſufi- 
cient communication with the freſh air, they are often 
killed by the damps; this, however, is eaſily guarded 
againſt, By theſe, and numerous other inſtances of the 
practice of other countries, it appears evident, that the 
advantage of theſe ſubterranean granaries over all others is 
os. * great. 

I hough theſe are to be recommended before all others, 
yet the com non granaries may, with proper care, be ren- 
cered greatly more uſeful than they are at preſent. The 
grand caution neceſſary to this purpoſe is, to guard againſt 
the too great humidity, which there always is in places 
where there is a great number of doors and windows. A 
too free acceſs of the external air is alſo to be carefully 
guarded againſt ; for this brings in with it the eggs of a 
vaſt number of different inſects, which prey upon, and 
deſtroy the corn. A third caution is, when the corn is 
the produce of the country where it is preſerved, not to 
fill the place with the crop of one place only, but to mix 
the harveſts of two as different provinces as may be, the 
one dry, the other moiſt, or otherwiſe differing as much 
as may be; thus the contrary qualities of the one will pre- 
vent the deſtruction of the other. Theſe are the three 
great rules to prevent the corrupting of corn; but when 
the miſchief is once begun, it will prove very difficult to 
ſtop it; all the care that can be employed, ſhould therefore 
be taken in regard to theſe. 

The two great cautions to be obſerved in the erecting 
of granaries, are to make them ſufficiently ſtrong, and to 
expoſe them to the moſt drying winds. The ordering of 
the corn in many parts of England is thus: to ſeparate it 
from duſt and other impurities after it is threſhed, they 
toſs it with ſhovels from one end to the other of a long 
and large room; the lighter ſubſtances fall down in the 
middle of the room, and the corn only is carried from fide 
to fide, or end to end of it. After this they ſcreen the 
corn, and then bring it into granaries, it 'is ſpread about 
half a foot thick, and turned from time to time about twice 


in a week; once a week they alſo repeat the ſcreening it. 


This ſort of management they continue two months, and 
after that they lay it a foot thick for two months more, and 
in this time they turn it once a week, or twice, if the ſea- 
ſon be damp, and now and then ſcreen it again. After 
about five or ſix months, they raiſe it to five or ſix feet 
thickneſs in the heaps, and then they turn it once or twice 
in a month, and ſcreen it now and then. When it has 
lain two years, or more, they turn it once in two months, 
and ſcreen it once a quarter, and, how long ſoever it is 
kept, the oftener the turning and ſcreening is repeated, the 
better the grain will be found to keep. 

It is proper to leave an area of a yard wide on every ſide 
the heap of corn, and other empty ſpaces, into which they 
turn and toſs the corn, as often as they find occaſion, In 
Kent they make two ſquare holes at each end of the floor, 
and one round in the middle, by means of which they throw 


the corn out of the upper into the lower rooms, and fo up 


again, to turn and air it the better. Their ſcreens are 
made with two partitions, to ſeparate the duſt from the 
corn which falls into a bag : and when ſufficiently full, 
this is thrown away, the pure and good corn remaining be- 
hind. 

Corn has, by theſe means, been kept in our granaries 
thirty years ; it is obſerved, that the longer it is kept, the 
more flour it yields in proportion to the corn, and the purer 
and whiter the bread is, the ſuperfluous humidity only eva- 
porating in the keeping. At Zurich, in Swiſſerland, they 
_ corn eighty years or longer, by the ſame forts of me- 
thods. 

The public granaries at Dantzick are ſeven, eight, or 
nine ſtories high, having a funnel in the midſt of every floor, 
to let down the corn from one to another. They are built 
ſo ſecurely, that though every way ſurrounded with water, 
the corn contracts no damp, and the veſſels have the conve- 
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rience of coming up to the walls for their lading. The 
Nuſſians preſerve their corn in ſubterranean granaries, of 
the figure of a ſugar-Joaf, wide below, and narrow at top: 
the ſides are well plaiſtered, and the top covered with 
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down adhering to them, which aſſiſts their tranſporation ; 
ſo that they are often carried by the wind to a great dif. 
tance, and thereby become very troubleſome weeds to the 
graſs, - For want of this care, how many paſtures may be 
{cen almoſt over-run with thefe weeds, eſpecially the rag- 
wort; when a fall expence, if applied in time, would 
have intirely extirpated them! for a man may go over 
ſeveral acres of land in one day with a ſpaddle, and cut up 
the weeds juſt below the ſurface of the ground, turning 
their roots upwards ; which if done in dry weather, they 


ſtones, They are very careful to have the corn well dried 
before it is laid into theſe ſtore-houſes, and often dry it by 
means of oyens, their ſummer dry weather being too ſhort 
to effect it ſufficiently. 

GRANGE, a houſe or farm furniſhed with granaries 
and barns for holding corn, ſtables for horſes, ſtalls for cat- 


tle, &c, | will ſoon decay; but this mult always be performed be- 
GRANIFEROUS Pods, are ſuch as contain ſinall ſeeds | fore the plants come to have their ſeeds formed; be- 
reſ-mbling grain. 


cauſe after that many ſorts will live long enough to nou- 
riſh their ſeeds after they are cut, fo as to ripen them: and 
there will be a ſupply of weeds for ſome years after, which 
cannot be extirpated without a much greater expence, 

The proper management of paſture land is the leaſt un- 
derſtood of any part of agriculture: the farmers never have 
attended to this, being more inclined to the plough ; though 
the profit attending that has not of late years been fo great 
as to encou'age them in that part of huſbandry : but theſe 
people never think of laying down land for paſture, ty con- 
tinue longer than three years : at the end of which time 


GRANIVOROUS, an epithet given toanimals that feed 
on corn or feed. 

GRASS, a general name for moſt of the herbaceous 
plants uſed in feeding cattle. 

The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing graſs- ſeed is the latter end of 
Auguſt, and the beginning of September, that the graſs 
may be well rooted before the froſt ſets in, which is apt to 
turn the plants out of the ground, when they are not well 
rooted. This ſeed ſhould be ſown in moitt weather, or 
when there is a proſpect of ſhowers, which will foon bring 
the graſ up; for, the earth being at that ſeaſon warm, they plougli it up again, to ſow it with grain. 
the moiſture will cauſe the feed to vegetate in a few days: | Their uſual method is to ſow rye-graſs and trefoil with 
but, where this cannot be performed in autumn, the leeds | barley, when they intend to lay dovn the ground ; or ſome- 
may be ſown in the ſpring; towards the middle of March times ſow only clover with the barley ; nor is it poſſible to 
will be a good time, if the ſeaſon proves favourable. convince hel. people of their error in ſowing corn with 

The land on which graſs-ſeed is intended to be ſown, | this graſs ; which they athrm to be uſeful in ſhading the 
ſhould be well ploughed, and cleared from the roots of graſs, not conſidering how much the corn draws away the 
noxious weeds, ſuch as couch-graſs, fern. ruſhes, heath, ' nouriſhment from the graſs : but it is in vain to write to theſe 
gorſe, broom, reſt-harrow, &c. which, if left in the ground, people, who are not to be convinced, either by argument 
will ſoon get the better of the graſs, and over-run the land. | or experiment; ſo much are they led by cuſtom, as not to 
Therefore, in ſuch places whete either of theſe weeds be eaſily driven out of theic own methods; but, as their 
abound, it will be a good method to plough up the ſurface practice of huſbandry has greatly leſſened.the circumſtances 
in April, and let it lie ſome time to dry; then lay it in of the farmers, ſo that the lands are daily falling into 
ſmall heaps, and burn it. The aſhes ſo produced, when the hands of the owners, therefore this part of * 
ſpread on land, will be a good manure fur it. The me- | ſhould by them be principally attended to, as it may be 
thod of burning the land is particularly uſeful ; eſpecially, | carried on with much leſs expence : ior paſture ad re- 
if it is a cold ſtiff foil; but where couch-graſs, fern, or quires but few hands to manage ; whereas the ſowing of 
reſt- harrow, is in plenty, whoſe roots run far under gr ound, | corn is attended with great expence, and the profit is very 
the land muſt be ploughed two or three times pretty deep in precarious : but when this is attended with ſucceſs, and the 
dry weather, and the roots carefully harrowed off each | grain at a moderate price, if the whole labour is to be paid 

loughing ; which is the moſt ſure method to deſtroy them. jor, there will be little coming to the owner for rent, when 
here the land is very low, and of a ſtiff clayey nature, the balance is fair] y ſtated ; but in this moſt gentlenien de- 
which holds water in winter, it will be of ſingular ſervice | ceive themſelves, and often ſuppoſe they gain by farming, 
to make ſome 1 drains to carry off the wet; when, perhaps, the whole rent of the land is loſt : therefore 
which if detained too long on the grounds, will render the | to avoid the trouble which attends this fort of huſbandry, 
&-aſs four. The method of making theſe drains is pre- it will be the beſt method to turn as much of their land 
ſcribed under the article DRAINING. into paſture as they can; which, by grazing and feeding 


Before the ſeed is ſown, the ſurface of the ground ſhould 


be made level and fine, otherwiſe the ſeed wil! be buried 
unequal. * The quantity of graſs-ſeed for an acre of land 
is uſually three buſhels, if the ſced is clean, otherwiſe there 
mult be a much greater quantity allowed; when the ſeed 
is ſown, it muſt be gently harrowed in, and the ground 
rolled with a wooden roller ; which will make the ſurface 
even, and prevent the ſeeds from being blown in patches. 
When the graſs comes up, if there ſhould be any bare ſpots, 
where the ſeed has not grown, they may be ſown again, 
and the ground rolled, which will fix the ſeeds ; and the firſt 
kindly Ron will bring up the graſs, and make it very 
thick. | > 
Some people mix clover and rye-graſs together, allow- 
ing ten pounds of clover, and one buſhel of rye-grafs, to 
an acre : but this is only to be done where the land is de- 
ſigned to remain but * Ang or four years, in paſture, be- 
cauſe neither of theſe kinds are of long duration; fo that, 
where the land is deſigned to be laid down for many years, 
it will be proper to ſow with the grafs-ſeed ſome white 
trefoil, or Dutch clover ; which is an abiding plant, and 
ſpreads cloſe on the ſurface of the ground, ſending forth 
roots at every joint; and makes the cloſeſt ſward of any, 
and is the ſweeteſt feed for cattle : ſo that, whenever land 
is laid down to paſture, there ſhould always be fix or eight 
pounds of this ſeed ſown upon each acre. f 
The following ſpring, if there ſhould be any thiſtles, 
ragwort, or ſuch other troubleſome weeds, come up among 
the graſs, they ſhould carefully be cut up with a ſpaddle 
before they gro large; and this ſhould be repeated two or 


— 


three times in the ſummer, which will effectually deſtroy 
them; for, if theſe plants are r be to ripen their ſceds, 
they will be blown all over the ground; their ſceds having 
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ſheep, will be attended with little expence, and a ſure pro- 
fit. 

It is not uncommun for the huſbandman, for want 
of diſtinguiſhing graſſes for ſeed, to fill his ground with 
either weeds or bad and imperfect graſſes. Whereas by 
making a proper choice, he would always have the beſt 
graſs, and ia the greateſt abundance his land will admit 
of, 

In the common way of proceeding. if a farmer wants 
to lay down his land to graſe, he either takes his ſeeds indiſ- 
criminately from his own foul hay-rick, or ſends to bis 
neighbour for a ſupply. By this means, beſides a certain 
mixture of rubbiſh, which muſt neceflarily happen; it is 
not unlikely bat that what he intends for dry land may 
have come from moiſt, where it grew naturally, and fo on 
the contrary : and the conſequence of this flovenly method 
frequently is, that the ground, inſtead of being covered in 
one year with a good ſward, is filled wich weeds not natu- 
ral to it, which would never have ſprung up, if they had 
not been brought thither. 

« Arguments, fays Mr. Stillingfleet, are never wanting 
in ſupport of ancient cultoms, and I am no itranger to 
thoſe, ſuch as they are, which prejudice and indolence have 
made uſe of on this occaſion, 

« x. Some ſay then, that if you manure your ground 
properly, good graſſes will come of them{clves, I ow: 
they will. But t. queſtion is, how long it vill be betors 
that happens: and why be at the expence of {owing what 
you muſt afterwards try to kill? which muſt be the celc, 
ſo long as people ſo all kinds of rubbiſh under the name 
of hay-ſeeds. Again, if the belt way is to let the ground 
take its chance, why is the farmer at the expence of pro- 
curing the ſeeds of the white and broad clover, wi:ich come 
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up in almoſt all parts of England ſpontaneouſly ? But if this 
is allowed not to be the beſt way in relation to clover of any 
kind, what reaſon can be in nature, why graſs-ſeeds only 
ought not to be ſown pure? 

« 2, Others ſay, that it is better to have a mixture of 
different ſeeds. I will ſuppoſe this to be true. But can- 
not a mixture be had though the ſceds be gathered, and 
ſeparated? and is not a mixture by choice more likely to be 
proper, than one by one chance; eſpecially after a ſufficient 

experience has been had of the particular virtues of each 
| ſort, of the different kinds of cattle which each grafs is 
moſt adapted to, of the different grounds where they will 
thrive beſt, &c. all which circumſtances are now, in ge- 
neral, wholly unknown, though of the utmoſt conſequence ? 

« 2. It is ſaid * ſome, that weeds will come up along 

with the graſs. No doubt of it. Can any one imagine, 
that graſs-ſeeds ſhould be exempted from what happens to 
every other kind of ſeeds? But I will venture to fay, that 
not near the quantity of weeds will ſpring up which they 
imagine, if the graſs be fown very thick. Men muſt be 
very much put to it, when they make ſuch objections as this 
laſt, or indeed any of the others. I am almoſt inclined to 
fay with a great writer, © It is a ſimple thing to take much 
pains to anſwer ſimple objections.“ 
„ One would hardly think it poſſible, that the ſlovenl 
method of proceeding, here complained of, could prevail 
univerſally : yet this is the caſe as to all graſſes, except the 
darnel (or rye) graſs, and what is known in ſome few 
countries by the name of the Suffolk-grafs ; and this latter 
inſtance is owing, I believe, more to the ſoil than to any 
care of the huſbandmen. Now, would the farmer be at 
the pains of ſeparating, once in his life, half a pint, or a 
pint, of the different kinds of graſs-ſeeds, and take care to 
ſow them ſeparately, in a very little time he would have 
wherewithal to ſtock his farm properly, according to the 
nature of each ſoil, and might at the ſame time ſpread theſe 
ſeeds properly over the nation, by ſupplying the ſeed- 
ſhops. ; 

« I have had frequent experience how eaſy it is to ga- 
ther the ſeeds of graſſes, having ſeveral times employed 
children of ten or eleven years old, who have gathered 
many ſorts for me without making any miſtakes, after J 
had once ſhew them the ſorts I wanted. 

« T have procured thus the creeping bent, the fine bent, 
the ſheep's feſcue, the creſted dog-tail, &c. in ſufficient 
quantities, to begin a ſtock ; but, for want of a proper op- 
portunity of cultivating them myfelf, or meeting with any 
on2 who had zeal enough to beſtow a proper care on them, 
my collections of this kind hitherto have only proved, that 
the ſcheme is in itſelf feaſible. | 

In the year 1761, a little boy gathered, by my direc- 
tions, as much of the creſted dog-tail, in thres hours, by 
the {ide of a road, as, when ſhed; yielded, upon weighing, 
above a quarter of a pound averdupois, perfectly free from 
huſks. As this ſeed is ſmall, the ſkilful will eaſily judge 

how far ſuch a quantity would go if properly employed. 

„My very eſtimable and ingenious friend Mr, Ald- 
worth, who was witneſs of the tact which I laſt mention- 
ed, at my deſire, ordered a ſmall part. of a meadow, near 
his ſeat at Stanlake, which had better graſſes, and leſs mix- 
ed, than the reſt, to be left unmowed till the ſeeds were fit 
tor gathering, This piece yielded, upon threſhing and 
lifting, a full buſhe] by meaſure, of almoſt pure ſeed of 
creſted dog-tail. 

In caſt any one ſhould be inclined to follow this ex- 
ample, I think it highly neceſſary to obſerve, that care muſt 
be taken to mow the graſs before it ſheds ; that it be mow- 
ed very early in the morning, before the dew is off the 
E and that it ought not to be ſpread as in making 
hay, but left as it falls from the ſcythe during a ſufficient 
time, and then be gently turned over. 

The number of graſſes fit for the farmer is, I believe, 
very ſmall ; perhaps half a dozen, or half a ſcore, are all 
he need to cultivate ; and how ſmall the trouble would be 
of collecting the ſeeds of theſe, and how great the benefit, 
muſt be obvious to every one at firſt ſight. Would not 
any one be looked upon as wild, who ſhould ſow wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, peaſe, beans, vetches, buck-wheat, tur- 
neps, and weeds of all forts together? Yet how is it much 
leſs abſurd to do what is equivalent in relation to grafles ? 
does it not import the farmer to have good hay and graſs 
in plenty ? yu po will cattle thrive equally on all ſorts of 
food? We know the contrary. Horſes will ſcarcely. eat 
hay that will do well enough for oxen and cows. Sheep 
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14 particularly fond of one ſort of aſs, and fatten upon 


it faſter than any other in Sweden, it we believe Linnæus. 
And may they not do the fame in England? How ſhall we 
know till we have tried? Nor can we ſay, that what is 
valuable in Sweden, may be inferior to many other graſſes 
in England, fince it appears by the Flora Suecica, that 
they have all the good ones that we have. But however 
this may be, I ſhould rather chooſe to make experiments 
than conjectures.“ | N N 

The Society for promoting Agriculture, &c; in the 
province of Britany, bad laid down the moſt rational plan 
yet formed by any body of men, nobly aſſociated for the 
welfare of their country, and which promiſes the greateſt 
advantages to mankind. A part of this plan is the culti- 
vating ſeparately moſt of the plants which grow naturall 
in the fields there, in order to know which of them will af- 
ford the moſt and the beſt food for cattle. 

As the huſbandman would not be benefited by know- 
ing the particular claſſes, genera, &c. under which Ray, 
Linnæus, and other botaniſts have ranged the ſeveral 
ſpecies of graſſes, we ſhall here give the names of ſuch of 
them as may be cultivated to — advantage in this coun- 
7 with the beſt drawings (for which we are indebted to 

r. Stillingfleet) for ſome of the moſt profitable ſorts, 
which it will be of ſervice to the farmer to be able to diſ- 
tinguiſh rightly. 

he common dogs-graſs, quich-graſs, or couch-graſs, 
(Gramen ſpicd triticed repens vulgare, caninum dictum) com- 
mon creeping-graſs, with a ſpike like wheat, called dogs- 
graſs, will thrive in almoſt any foil, and can ſcarcely be got 
out again, after it has once taken poſſeſſion: ſo great! 
does it multiply by its roots and trailing branches, whic 
put forth roots and ſhoots at every joint. It grows to 
the height of four or five feet, with blades ſo rough and 
coarſe, that few horſes will eat them, eſpecially while they 
are green : but it yields abundant crops of hay, which does 
well enough for oxen, and therefore deſerves, perhaps, more 
attention than our farmers have yet beſtowed upon it. M. 
Duhamel indicates the beſt way of making the moſt of it, 
when he directs the farmer always to mow it before its 
ſeeds ripen, or ſtalks grow hard ; for after that cattle re- 
fuſe it ; adding, that it ſoon ſhoots up again, and will bear 
frequent cutting. : : 

This. plant is weil known to all huſbandmen to whom it 
is a fad plague, when it gets into their arable land. It is 
the chiendent of the French, who, I muſt obſerve here for 
the benefit of their huſbandry, do not diſtinguiſh it ſuffi- 
ciently from our V4 | 

Rye-graſs, which is C. Bauhin's Gramen loliaceum an- 
guſtiore Job, et ſpica, Darnel-graſs, with a narrower leaf 
and ſpike; and Linnæus's Lolium ſpicd muticd, Darnel 
with a chaffy ſpike : for darnel-graſs, rye-graſs, and ray- 
graſs, are only different names of one and the ſame plant : 
though M. Duhamel, miſlead by the erroneous ſpelling of 


ſome writers, who have called rye-graſs, ray-graſs, has 


been miſtakenly induced to think, that theſe are two dif- 
ferent plants with us. We diſtinguiſh, indeed, two con- 
ſiderably different ſpecies of the rye-grab, viz. the fore- 
going, which, according to Mr. Ray, is the Lolium ru- 
brum, or red darnel; and the Lolium album, which, ac- 
cording to the ſame author, is C. Bauhin's Gramen lolia- 
ceum ſpicd longiore, darnel-graſs with a longer ſpike, and 
the yvraie of the French, by us commonly called darnel 
only. But both of them are equally rye-graſs. It is 
the laſt of theſe ſpecies, viz. the /o/zum album, which is 
chiefly cultivated in England, eſpecially in ſtrong cold 
land, upon which it will ſucceed better than any other 
ſpecies, and is an earlier feed in the ſpring: but it is very 
coarſe ; and unleſs it be cut quite early for hay, it becomes 
ſo hard and wirey in the ſtalks, that few cattle care to eat 
it: for this ſort of graſs has but few leaves, and runs all 
to ſtalks. When cattle have been turned in to feed upon 
it, the remaining ſtalks or bents, as they are ſometimes 
called, ſhould be mowed off in June ; for otherwiſe they 
will dry upon the ground, give the paſture the diſagreeable 
appearance of a itubble field during all the latter part of 
the ſummer, and be ſo very troubleſome to the cattle which 
feed on it, by tickling their noſtrils, that nothing but the 
want of better grazing will compel them to eat of the 
young graſs which ſhoots up between theſe withered ſtems; 
for they will not eat them. Thoſe who think that they 
do, when ſtraitened for food, are greatly miſtaken, ac- 


cording to Mr. Miller, who fays, that he has * 
tended to this many years, and has IO found theſe bents 
4 re- 
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g, on the ground untouched, till the froſts, rain, 
and winds, have deſtroyed them in the winter. Beſides 
this, by permitting them to ſtand, the after-growth of the 

rals is greatly retarded, and the beautiful verdure of the 
elde is loſt for three or four months. It therefore is good 
huſbandry to mow them cloſe to the ground, before they 
become too dry: and if this cutting is then made into hay, 
it will ſerve to feed cart-horſes in the winter, ſo as to ropay 
the expence of mowing. N 

The red darnel is a conſiderably inferior ſpecies of rye- 
graſs; for it has yet narrower leaves, and its ſtalks grow 
hard much ſooner. It is very common in moſt paſture 
— becauſe it flowers early, and its ſeeds ripen and 
ow themſelves before the hay is cut: They, there- 
fore, who would keep their paſtures as clear as poſſible 


from this graſs, ſhould always mow them before its ſeeds 
are ripe. 


remainin? 


Rye-graſs is uſually ſown with clover, upon ſuch lands 


as are deſigned to be ploughed again in a few years; and a 
common method is to ſow it with ſpring corn. But Mr, 
Miller, from many repeated trials, has always found, that 
when this graſs has been ſown in Auguſt, *and a few 
ſhowers have fallen ſhortly after, the crop has been by 
much the beſt : for then it has often been ſo high as to 
afford a good ſeed the fame autumn; and a ton and a half 
of hay 2 been mowed early the next ſpring on each 
acre of land, though it has been a cold and four ſoil. 
« J. am, therefore, ſays he, convinced of that being the 
beſt ſeaſon for ſowing theſe graſſes; though it will be very 
difficult to perſuade theſe perſons to alter their practice, 
who have been long wedded to old cuſtoms. The quan- 
tity of ſeeds which 1 allow to an acre is about two buſhels, 
and eight pounds of the common clover, which, together, 
will make as good a covering upon the ground as can be 
deſired. But this is not to be practiſed upon lands where 
the beouty of the verdure is principally regarded. It is 
fitteſt for thoſe who have only profit in view.” However, 
we mult reckon as an abatement in this profit, that, as M. 
Duhamel rightly obſerves, the ground that has been under 
rye-graſs, which is not ſo profitable a crop as either lu- 
cerne, faintfoin, or even clover, is not able to bear wheat 
the next year, as it is after thoſe other plants, or after a 
crop of roots. 

According to Mr. Liſle's information, the farmers in 
the Iſle of Wight prefer rye- raſs to hop clover, becauſe, 
ſay they, the rye-graſs will bear the winter, and keep to 
a good head, which the clover will not do. One of his 
tenants there had an acre and a half of rye-graſs upon 
tolerably good ground, which he ſhut up from Michael- 
mas till within a month of Candlemas, and from thence 
” * middle of April it kept fifteen ewes and fifteen 

mbs. 

Rye-graſs ſeldom laſts more than three years, as it is 
commonly managed: but Mr. Liſle is ſtrongly of opinion, 
that, conſidering the nature of its roots, and its manner of 
propagating itſelf, by ſending forth fibres from its joints, 
it may be kept alive many years longer, by dunging it, 
or by refreihing it with ſoil, when it begins to decay, af- 
ter the ſecond or third year: beſides which, this will make 
its roots tiller, and mat on the ground, to the utter ſuppreſ- 
tion and deſtruction of all weeds, not excepting even the 
couch-graſs. 

An acquaintance of his near Upcern, in Dorſetſhire, 
told him, that he had as much rye-graſs ſeed on eighteen 
acres of land, as was worth twenty pounds; and that, af- 
ter the ſced was threſhed out, that hay was better than 
oat- ſtraw fodder. Mr. Liſle himſelf ſaw a rick of this 
coarſe ſtubbed hay, and a rick of oat- ſtraw, both of which 
had been laid open to the cattle, in the ſame place; and 
they would not touch the ſtraw, but had made ſuch a hole 
in the rye-graſs hay-rick, that it was ready to fall. The 
ſame perſon aſſured Mr. Liſle, that he found the rye-graſs 
to be excellent food for his cattle, if it was mowed green, 
and not kept for the lucre of the ſeed. His uſual allow- 
ance was three buſhels of this ſeed to an acre of land, and 
on N to fell it for twenty-two pence, or two ſhillings a 

uſhel. 

Another farmer ſhewed Mr. Liſle ſome of his rye-graſs, 
faying, that he looked upon it as his choiceſt fodder for 

1ecp, He mowed it while in the flower; and Mr, Liſle 
declares, that he thought it very fine hay. Others again, 


and thoſe men of experience, have affirmed, that the 


very ſtubble of the rye- graſs, mowed the fame year it was 
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ſowed, is, when ploughed in, as good as dunging, and will 
pay for the ſeed. | | 

Mr. Liſle agrees with all other experienced huſband. 
men, that, though rye-graſs will maintain as many cattle 
on an acre as hop-clover will do; yet it does not, like it, 
improve the land for a ſubſequent crop of corn; the rea. 
ſon of which he takes to be, that the roots of the rye-graſs, 
conſiſting of a multitude of ny fibres, which run on the 
ſurface of the ground, gird and hold the earth fo ſtrongly 
8 that they cannot eaſily be diſentangled from it by 

Gai 

f « Tf 1 judge of this graſs, ſays Mr. Stillingſleet, by 
the veniſon I have eaten out of a paddock that was chief 
filled with this ſpecies, I would by no means recommend it 


for parks. I know it will be ſaid, that veniſon is never good 


out of paddocks, that the deer. muſt have room to range, 
trees to browſe on, &c. I grant there is ſome reaſon tor 
ſaying this, but I believe in general it is more owing to the 
want of proper food, viz, good graſs, than merely to con- 
finement : for paddocks are generally made out of a rich 
ſpot of ground near the houſe, that has conſtantly been 
manured, and of courſe is full of graſs fitter for the dairy 
or the ſtable, than for deer ; which hardly ever is the cale 
in large parks. No man will, I ſuppoſe, pretend to make 
good pork from a hog fed with grains inſtead of peaſe, 
though he has the liberty of chooſing as much ground as 
be pleaſes, and where he pleaſes.” 

In a ſubſequent edition of his Obſervations on Graſſes, 
he adds, © I have ſince eaten veniſon out of a large park, 
where there was much of this graſs, and it was no better 
than that out of the paddock, I ſhould be apt to think 
from hence, that this graſs would not be proper for ſheep, 
as I have always obſerved that the ſame kind of ground 
which yields good veniſon, yields alſo good mytton, For 
what particular uſes it is good, wants to be tried; whe- 
ther for the dairy, for fattening cattle, or for häͤrſes. 
Many are tempted, by the facility of procuring the ſeed 
of this graſs, to lay down with it grounds near their 
houſes, where they want to have a fine turf: but unleſs 
the ſoil be very rich, a worſe graſs cannot be choſen for 
this purpoſe, as it will certainly die off entirely in a very 
few years. | 

e wall-barley, or way-bennet, as ſome people im- 
properly term it, is evidently from the ſhape of its ear, 
and from every other characteriſing circumſtance, a rye- 
graſs, or wild rye, as Mr. Ray obſerves, though very diffe- 
rent from the preceding: It is the gramen ſecalinum et ſe- 
cale ſylveſtre, called meadow rye-graſs by Mr. Miller, 
who reckons it an excellent graſs for ſowing, becauſe it is 
very leafy, its ſtalks do not become ſtiff and hard like many 
other ſpecies, and its roots are perennial. He ſeems not to 
doubt, but that it may be rendered very fine by proper 
care; and as its roots are perennial, rolling will make them 
mat ſo as to form a very cloſe ſward. There are three 
ſorts of it, viz, the greater, the leſſer, and the marſh rye- 
graſs, Mr. Stillingfleet wiſhes, that this genus only were 
to be called rye-graſs, and that the old name of darnel 
were continued to the gramen loliaceum, or rye-graſs before 
ſpoken of. | 

The two beſt ſpecies of graſs for paſtures are, in Mr. 
Miller's opinion, C. Bauhin's gramen pratenſe, panicula- 
tum majus, anguſtiore folio, meadow-graſs, with large pa- 
nicles, and a narrower leaf, which is the poa pariculd 
diffuſa 8 quadrifloribus pubeſcentibus culma eretto 
teretri, Flor. Suec. 57, Poa with a diffuſed panicle, the 
ſmaller ſpikes having four hairy flowers, and a taper erect 
ſtraw ; and C. Bauhin's gramen pratenſe, paniculatum ma- 


Jus, latiore folio, meadow- graſs, with a larger panicle, and 


broader leaf which is the poa paniculd He ſpiculis 
trifloribus glabris, culms erefia teretri, Flor, Suec. 76. Poa 
with a diffuſed panicle, ſmall fpikes with three flowers, and 
an upright ſtraw. | 

Thele ſeem to be the great meadow-graſles Mr. Stilling- 
fleet obſerves are common in our beſt meadow grounds. 
He has alſo met with them frequently on banks by the 
road ſide, and near ditches, even where they were not to 
be found in the adjoining meadows and paſtures. But as 
he has not favoured us with a botanical deſcription of them, 
we can only form conjectures, 

If the ſeeds of theſe two forts were carcfully collected 
and ſown ſeparately, without any mixture of the feed of 
other graſs, they would not only afford a greater quantity 
of f on the ſame ſpace of land, but the graſs * 

alſo 


alſo be better, the hay ſweeter, and the verdure more laſt- 

ing, than that of * other ſpecies. Mr. Miller recom- 

mends this particularly to every gentleman who would im- 
rove the verdure near his habitation. 

The annual meadow-graſs makes the fineſt of turfs. Tt 
grows every where by way ſides, and on rich ſound com- 
mons. It is called in ſome parts the Suffolk graſs, as we 
mentioned before. Mr. Stillingfleet ſays, he has ſeen 
whole fields of it in High Suffolk, without any mixture of 
other graſſes, and as ſome of the beſt ſalt butter we have 
in Loudon comes from that country, it is moſt likely to 
be the beſt graſs for the dairy, See ANNUAL MRA DOW 
(GRASS. | 

As the next beſt to meadow-graſs, Mr. Miller recom - 
mends Ray's gramen avenaceum pretenſe elatius, panicul# 

aveſcente, locuſits parvis, taller meadow oat-graſs, with a 
yellowiſh panicle and ſmall huſks, which is the avena pa- 
niculd laxd, calycibus trifloris brevibus, fleſculis omnibus ari- 
flatis, Prod. Leyd. 66. Oat-graſs with a looſe panicle, 
three flowers in each impalement, which is ſhort, and all 
the flowers having awns. Mr. Ray likewiſe recommends 
the ſmooth mountain oat-graſs, which he calls gramen 
avenaceum montanum ſpicd Fimplici, ariſtis recuroris, found 
by Mr. Dale upon Bartlow hills in Effex, on the edge 
of Cambridgeſhire in the borders of the corn fields be- 
tween Newmarket and Exning, and on the chalk hills be- 
tween Northfleet and Graveſend; and the rough or hairy 
oat- graſs, which he diſtinguiſhes by the appellation of 
gramen avenaceum hirſutum, panicula Li argentid ſplen- 
dente, and which abounds in the paſtures about the earl of 
Cardigan's houſe at Twickenham, in Middleſex, He alſo 
includes under this genus, all the feſtuca kinds, of which 
Mr. Stillingfleet gives the following account, in his Ob- 
ſervation on Graſſes, ſubjoined to his tranſlations of ſeveral 
ingenious. tracts, ſelected from the Tranſactions of the 
Academy of Upſal. 

Sheep's feſcue, which he diſtinguiſhes by the name of 
feſtuca ovina, is the graſs molt eſteemed for the food of 
ſheep in Sweden, where they have not ſuch downs as we 
have. 

Gmelin ſays, that the Tartars chooſe to fix, during the 
ſummer, in thoſe places where there is the greateſt plenty 
of this graſs, becauſe it affords a moſt wholeſome nouriſh- 
ment to all kinds of cattle, but chiefly ſheep : and he ob- 
ſerves, that the ſepulchral monuments of the ancient Tar- 
tars are moſtly found in places which abound with this 
graſs, which ſhews, adds he, that it has long been valued 
among them. 

This graſs abounds in many parts of England and Wales, 
and particularly on all the fineſt ſheep paſtures in Hereford- 
ſhire, Oxfordſhire, Norfolk, &c. Mr. Stillingfleet ob- 
ſerves, that it is a very early graſs, and that, centrary to 
what Linnæus ſays, either ſheep or ſome other animals do 
eat the flowering ſtems of this graſs ; for, when he ſearched 
for it upon Banſted downs, he could ſee no part of it but 
the radical leaves, except among 
where it was guarded from the ſheep. 

Mr. Stillingfleet ſays, that he has always ſeen the pur- 
ple feſcue along with the fine bent and ſilver hait graſs, 
which will be ſpoken of hereafter, particularly on Banſted 
downs, in great plenty, in a place incloſed in order to keep 
the ſheep out. From thence he is inclined to think, that 
this is the chief graſs all over the downs; but as the 
flowering ſtems in the other parts were entirely gone at the 
time of his viewing it, except along the hedges, he could 
not be certain in this reſpect. | 

Aſter candidly declaring his want of knowledge of the 
qualities of the flote feſcue, which he calls /e/luca fluitans, 
Mr. Stillingfleet quotes a curious paſſage in the Tranſac- 
tions of the Academy of Upſal, where the author of a 
piece entitled Plante Efculente . that the ſeeds of this 
grals are gathered yearly in Poland, and from thence 
carried into Germany, and ſometimes into Sweden, and 
ſold under the name of manna ſeeds, and that they are 
there much uſed at the tables of the great, on account of 
their nouriſhing quality and agreeable taſte. Mr. Stilling- 
fleet then adds, that one Mr. Dean, a very ſenſible farmer 
at Ruſcomb, in Berkſhire, aſſured him, “ that a field of 
about four acres, which always lay under water, and was 
occupied by his father when he was a boy, was covered 
with a kind of graſs that maintained five farm horſes in 
good heart, from April to the end of harveſt, without 
giving them any other kind of food, and that it yielded 


buſhes near the hedges, 
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| more than they could eat,” Some of it was carried to Mr. 
| Stillingfleet, who found it to be the flote feſcue, with a 


mixture of the marſh bent : but whether this laſt contri- 
butes much towards furniſhing ſo good paſture for horſes, 
ſeems doubtful to him. They both threw out roots at the 
joints of the ſtalks, and are therefore likely to grow to a 
great length, | 

Linnæus ſays, that the bran of this graſs will cure horſes 
ode gk with bots, if they are kept from drinking for ſome 

ours. 

In the index of dubious plants, at the end of Ray's Sy- 
nopſis, mention is made of a graſs called gramen caninum 
ſupinum longiſſimum, longeſt ſupine dog's graſs, which 
grows at Maddington in Wiltſhire, any in Eo: part of 
Wales, to the length of twenty-four feet, and is uſed for 
the fattening of — Its ſtalks are of the creeping 
kind, and touch the ground at ſeveral of their knots; for 
they do not riſe much in height. Mr. Stillingfleet thinks 
it the flote feſcue, and rightly adviſes farther enquiries con- 
_ it. But he does not ſeem here to have conſulted 
Mr. Worlidge, who ſays, ſpeaking of this graſs, that it is 
extraordinarily ſweet, but not ſo eaſily propagated as hath 
been imagined, the length thereof being occaſioned by the 
waſhing of a declining ſheep down, from whence haſt 
rains bring with them much of the fatneſs of the dung of 
the werd; which ſubſides upon the ſmall meadows where 
this graſs grows: ſo that in ſprings not ſubject to theſe 
ſhowers, or on lands not enriched by that fertiliſing ſoil 
brought "down to them, this graſs does not thrive ſo well. 

The vernal graſs, which Mr. Stillingfleet calls anthox- 
anthum odoratum, and which is at leaſt a ſpecies of Ray's 
gramen vernum ſpicd brevi laxd, and of C. Bauhin's gra- 
men vernum pratenſe ſpicd flaveſcente, vernal graſs, with a 
looſe yellowiſh ſpike, is one of the earlieſt graſſes, and 
grows very commonly in all our meadows, paſtures, and 
other grounds. It is found in plenty upon thoſe paſtures 
which ſheep are fond of, and from whence excellent mut- 
ton comes; and therefore it is moſt likely to be a good 
graſs for ſheep paſtures. Mr. Stillingfleet lays, he has 
found it on all kinds of grounds, from the moſt ſandy and 
dry to the moſt ſtiff and moiſt, and even in bogs. It is 
very plentiful in the beſt meadows about London, viz. to- 
wards Hampſtead and Hendon ; and its ſeeds may be ga- 
thered very eaſily, as it ſheds them upon the leaft rubbing. 
This graſs gives a grateful odour to hay. 

Mr. Liſle remarks, that the gramen parvum repens per- 
pured ſpicd, ſmall creeping graſs, with a purple ſpike, is 
no indication of bad ground, though it be a very bad graſs. 
Ray ſays, that it is very common in paſtures, here 
ſeems to be a great ſweetneſs in it. The fame may be 
ſaid of the gramen criſtatum, or ſmooth creſted grafs, 
which alſo abounds every where in our meadows and paſ- 
tures. 

The meadow fox tail graſs (gramen alopecuroides) 
abounds in our beſt meadows about London, and makes 
very good hay ; perhaps the beſt of any that is brought to 
market here. Mr. Stillingfleet obſerved in the ſpring of 
the year 1762, a meadow near Hampſtead which conſiſted 
of chis graſs chiefly, with ſome of the vernal graſs and 
the corn-broom graſs: but it is ſcarce in many parts of 
England, ae in Herefordſhire, Berkſhire, and 
Norfolk; though it might be gathered at almoſt any time 
of the year, even from hay-ricks, as it does not ſhed its 
ſeeds without rubbing, which is the caſe of but few 
graſſes. 


The water fox- tail (alopecuroides paludoſum) is alſo 


| found in ſuch meadows about London as are ſound and 


lie under water in the winter. Mr. Stillingfleet thinks 
it may, perhaps, be a proper graſs to ſow on ſuch 
grounds. 

Mr. Stillingfleet has always found the fine bent-graſs, 
which he names agreſtis capillaris, in great plenty on the 
beſt ſheep paſtures, as on Malvern-hills, Bagſhot- heath, 
and all the high grounds in Herefordſhire, Berkſhire, Ox- 
fordſhire, and Norfolk, and other places remarkable for 
good mutton. | 

The ſame may be faid of the mountain hair-graſs, which 
he calls aira flexuoſa 3 and of the ſilver hair-graſs, which 
is his aira caryophillea., . 

The quaking-graks cow-quake, or lady's hair, as it is 
called in ſome places, is the gramen tremulum maximum, 
of C. Bauhin, and J. Ray, and the briza ſpiculis cordatis, 
floſculis ſeptendecim, Hort. Cliff. 23, Briza with heart- 


ſhaped 
3 
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ſhaped little ſpikes, and ſeventeen flowers in each, 2 | 
4 very poor and flendet graſs, Mr. Liſle thinks it no indi- 


cation of poor land where it grows: for, as Mr, Ray ob- 
ſerves, it Is the moſt common a of any in all the paſ- 
ture grounds throughout England. | 

Mr. Miller deſcribes it as having ari annual root, which 
ſends up many broad hairy leaves, between which ariſe 
ſender ſtiff ſtalks, from a foot to near two feet high, di- 
viding upward info a large toofe panicle, garniſhed with 
teart-ſhaped ſmall ſpikes, each Having about ſeventeen 
ſmall floſcules, or florets; and thee, after the flowers are 
paſt, are fucceeded by a fingle ſeed. The heads hang b 
ſlender long foot-ſtalks, which arc moved by every wind, 
ſo that they generally appear ſhakirig ; from whence it had 
the name of quaking-graſs. Thete is a ſmaller ſpecies of 
it, which is a native of England; but, I believe, bf no 
greater value than the former. Theſe graſſes come to 
head in May: and this gave riſe to the Engliſh proverb, 
May, come ſhe early come ſhe late, makes cow 

uake. 
1 Matweed (gramen ſparteum) is of the broom kind, and 
delights in ſandy places near the ſea. Even clouds of ſand 

blown over it do no hurt, but on the contrary promote its 
rowth. It has been of excellent ſervice in fixing looſe 
ſands, as, if I have been rightly informed, it once did ver 
remarkably in Norfolk. Of ten ſpecies of this plant, whic 
Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes, the following are the chief, 1. 
Spartium Plinii, frve juncus Hiſpanicus, the true matweed 

| of Pliny, or Spaniſh broom ; 2. Gramen ſparteum paniculd 
brevi folliculs incluſa, hooded matweed; 3. Gramen ſpar- 
teum marinum Ang licanum, Engliſh ſea matweed, or marram; 
4. Spartum maximum maritimum Hollandicum, ſpicd ſeca- 
lind, the greateft Holland matweed ; with a rye ſpike; 
5. Gramen ſparteum pennatum, Feather-graſs; and 6. the 
Gramen ſparteum juncifolium, or ſpartum paryum, (mall 
mar . 

Mr. Stillingfleet ſays, that the beſt mutton he ever taſted, 
next to that which comes from hills, where the purple and 
ſheep's feſcue, the fine bent, and the filver hair graſſes 
abound, was fed upon the creſted 'dog-tail graſs, which he 


and Mr. Hudfon call ＋ * cry/iatus. He therefore 
rightly judges it proper for parks; and confirms this 


opinion, by adding, that he knows a park where this graſs 
abounds, which is famous for excellent veniſon. It makes 
x very fine turf upon dry, fandy, or chalky ſoils: but un- 
leſs it be ſwept over with the ſcythe, its flowering ſtems 
will look brown; as is the caſe of all graſſes which are 
not fed by a variety of animals: for that ſome animals 
will eat the flowering ſtems, is evident from commons, 
where one ſcarcely fees any part of the graſſes, except the 
radical leaves. | | 

Mr. Miller thinks the cock's foot graſs Ray's Gramen 
dattylon, Hiſt. p. 1271) the capon's-tail graſs (Ray's Gra- 
men murorum eee langiſſima, Hiſt. p. 1286) and the 
millet graſſes (Gramina maliacea) too coarle to deſerve 
attention-in England ; though fome of their ſpecies are 
very uſeful in the warm parts of America, where there is 
a great ſcarcity of finer graſs, and even much better 
adapted for ſuch climates, than any of our European 
graſſes; becauſe many of them lie flat on the ground, 
and emit roots from their joints, by which means they 
are well prepared for heat ; of which their large and juicy 
{talks likewiſe enable them to bear an extraordinary de- 

ree. 

The purple, or, as it is commonly called, red meadow 
trefoil, which is C. Bauhin's Trifolium pratenſi purpureum, 
has already been ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from the com- 
mon red clover, or red honey - ſuckle 62 Trifolium 
5 „ maj us, pratenfi fimile, Sym. 328) which, though 

r. Liſle thinks otherwiſe, is undoubtedly a native of 
England, as is manifeſt from its ſpontaneous and flouriſh- 
ing growth on the top of many mountains, particularly 
in even the moſt northern parts of Scotland, where no 
mortal ſurely ever dreamt of cultivating it. The ſpecies 
called yellow meadow trefoil, or hop-clover, is C. Bau- 
hin's Trifolium pratenſe luteum, capitulo Iupuli, vel agra- 
rium; and the ſmaller kind of this, commonly called 
noneſuch, or black ſeed, is the Trifolium luteum, lupuli- 
num minimum. M. Duhamel rightly prefers the firſt of 
theſe ſorts for artificial paſtures, and obſerves, that it 
is the only ſpecies now cultivated in France for that pur- 


ſe. 
"Das meadows afford us the white meadow-trefoil, ho- 
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folium pratenſe album of C. Bauhin, 
ſort of clover for _ 


and moſt abiding of 
VER. . 

I do not know that the narrow-leaved plantain, ot rib. 
wort (Plantago anguſtifolia) hath ever heen cultivated pur- 
poſely for the food of cattle. It grows, indeed; in almoſt 
all paſtures: but, as it will thrive upon very dry ſpots, be- 
_ it ſtrikes a deep root, it may probably delerve farther 
trial. 

The late Dr. Eliot recommends two ſorts of graſſes, 
natives of North America, of which he lately ſent over a 
parcel of the ſeeds to the London Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, &c. by whom they have been dic. 
tributed here, ſo that we may hope ſoon to know their 
ſucceſs in this country, and of which he has given an ac- 
count in his Eſſays upon Field Huſbandry in New Eng- 
land. See the arricles BIRD-GRASSA, and Timothy. 
e | 

RAss-Leaſc, - or appropriated to 
for feeding of 24 . ” 5 81 

GRAT TEN, a term uſed in Cornwal, to imply the 
mowing of graſs, the firſt year after the land has been ma- 
nured with ſea- ſand; and this operation they call mowing 
in gratten. 

RAVELLING. A misfortune that happens to a 
horſe by travelling, by little gravel ſtones getting between 
the hoof and the ſhoe, which ſettles at the quick, and there 
feſters and frets, * 

The way to cure it, is to take off the ſhoe, and then to 
draw the place with a drawing iron till you come to the 
quick; pick out all the gravel, and ſqueeze out the matter 
and blood found therein, and afterwards waſh it clean with 
copperas water, then pour upon it ſheeps tallow and bay 
ſalt melted together, ſcalding hot, ſtop up the hole with 
hards, and ſet the ſhoe on again, and at two or three times 
e, it will be whole; but do not travel or work him 
before he is quite well, or let his foot come to any wet. 

GRAVELLV-Land, that which abounds with gravel 
and ſand. See the article SAxnDy-LAND. 

The beſt manure for this ſort of land is mar], or any 
Riff clay that will diſſolve wich the froſt, cow-dung, chalk, - 
mud, and half rotten ſtraw from the dunghill. 

GRAZING. Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of 
the Midland Counties, ſays that © the midland diſtrict 
viewed collectively, is a grazing country. South and Eaſt 
Leiceſterſhire, and much of Northamptonſhire fall entirely 
22 this deſcription. Warwickſhire, inclines more to 

e dairy. | | 

The ſpecies of grazing, which is here practiſed, is, in a 
manner ſolely, ſummer fattening on graſs. Some may, 
every year, be finiſhed with hay and kept paſture: and a 
few individuals practiſe ſtall-fatting, on hay and what is 
called “ cutmeat;” namely, oats in ſtraw, cut in a chaff 
machine; and ſome, but very few, on oilcake. 

GRAZING in a wet ſeaſon. I cannot with propriety omit 
mentioning, in this place, an incident of practice which 
has occurred to me, this autumn, 1789, a very wet year. 

The general complaint is, that grazing ſtock, though 
they have this year rolled in graſs, have not done well; 
Mr. Henton, of Hoby (in Leiceſterſhire) being ſingulac 
in ſaying, that his feeders have done tolerably. Indecd, 
his ſtock corroborate his aſſertion. He had a lot of cows 
2 Loughborough, the 12th of Auguſt, the fatteſt in the 

OW. g 

But his management is more remarkable than his ſuccels. 
He © foddered them with hay all the wet weather :”” that 
is, he mowed the broken graſs for them, beginning under 
the hedges, and continuing to mow the coarſelt patches, 
throughout the piece. 

The firſt day (the day it was mown) the cattle ſeldom 
touched it; but the ſecond or third day, they fell to ic 
freely; eating it“ between whiles,” in preference to graſs. 
* In the morning it was always the firſt thing they filled 
their bellies with.“ 

The cattle having eaten up the more palatable - parts 
of the herbage, the thiſtles and other offal were raked 
up, and carried off the ground : moſt excellent manage- 
ment! 

His ſtock conſiſted of about ſixty head. At firſt, one 
man, only, was employed in mowing, &c. But, before 
the rainy weather ceaſed, he ſet on another man. 

What an admirable thought! that which other men 
ſuffered: to ſtand waſte in itlelf, an encumbrance to the 


and by fat the be 
paſtures, becauſe it is the dee 
plants of this kind. See C9. 


neyſuckle-graſs, or white Dutch clover, which is the fri- 
; | 7 


ground 


GRE 


ground, and a nurſery of weeds, was converted - (o a food, a 


more nutritious, in a wet ſeaſon, than the beſt of the 
ſtanding herbage. | 
The fairs at Birmingham are among the worſt in the 
country, for fat ſtock ! the butchers giving the graziers no 
encouragement to drive their ſtock to them : preferring the 
toil of riding twenty, thirty, or perhaps forty miles from 
home, to pick up their © fat] ſpending a principal part 
of their time, and their profits, in an employment, truly 
ridiculous, 

How convenient it would be to the grazier, as well as 
to the butcher, to have a weekly market—a Smithfield, at 
or near Birmingham! to the grazier, in thereby having a 


conſtant and certain market, whenever he wanted either | 


keep or money; and to the butcher, in ſaving time and 
travelling expences.. Yet the few which are taken there, 
at preſent, are frequently drove out unſold ! 

But, at preſent, the day, Thurſday, the ordinary mar- 
ket day, is improper : Monday or 'T ueſday would be a 
more ſuitable day : and Sutton, perhaps the moſt ſuitable 

lace. 
: For further particulars, ſee the articles FAaTTENING 
CartTLE, FLAX-SEED, &c. 2 

GREASE, a diſeaſe incident to horſes and other cattle, 
conſiſting of ſwellings and gourdineſs of the legs. 

In order to treat this diſorder with ſome propriety, with- 
out having recourſe to the falling down of humours for its 
explanation, we ſhall conſider it as ariling from two dif- 
ferent cauſes; a fault or relaxation in the veflels, or a bad 
diſpoſition of the blood and juices. In order to this, it 
will be neceſlary to obſerve, that the blood and juices are 
carried to the extreme parts by the arteries, and returned 
by the veins; conſequently the blood muſt riſe perpendi- 
cularly in the latter, in order to return from the extremi- 
ties to the heart. And hence ſwellings in the legs of horſes 


may be eaſily accounted for, as a partial ſtagnation of the 
blood and juices may be naturally expected where the cir- 
culation is languid, eſpecially when there is a want of due 
exerciſe, and a proper muſcular compreſſion on the veſſels 
to puſh forward the returning blood, and propel the inert, 
and half-ſtagnating fluids through their veſſels. In ſhort, 
the blood, in ſuch caſes, cannot ſo eaſily aſcend as deſcend, 
or a greater quantity will be brought by the arteries than can 
be returned by the veins. | 

The greaſe then, conſidered in this light, muſt be treated 
as a local complaint, where the parts affected are alone 
concerned, the blood and juices being yet untainted, and in 
good condition; or as a diſorder where they are both com- 
plicated : but when it is an attendant on ſome other diſtem- 


per, as the farcy, yellow dropſy, &c. ſuch diſeaſes muſt fir(t | 


be cured before the greaſe can be removed. In the former 
caſe, moderate exerciſe, proper dreſſing, cleanlineſs, and 
external applications, will anſwer the purpoſe ; in the latter, 
internals muſt be called into our afliſtance, with proper 
evacuations. 

When a horſe's heels are firſt obſerved to ſwell in the 
ſtable, and ſubſide, or go down, on exerciſe, let care be 
taken to waſh them very clean every time he comes in, 
with ſoap-ſuds, chamberlye, or vinegar and water, which, 
with proper rubbing, will frequently prevent or remove 
this complaint : or let them be well bathed twice a day 
with old verjuice, or the following mixture, which will 
brace up the relaxed veſſels; and if rags dipped in the 
ſame are rolled on, with a proper bandage, for a few days, 
it is molt likely the ſwellings will ſoon be removed by this 
method only, as the bandage will ſupport the veſſels till 
they have recovered their tone. To anſwer this end alſo, 
a laced ſtocking, made of ſtrong canvas, or coarſe cloth, 
neatly fitted to the part, would be found extremely ſervice- 
able, and might eaſily be contrived by an ingemous me- 
chanic. . 


Take rectified ſpirit of wine four ounces, diſſolve in 
it half an ounce of camphor, to which add wine- 
vinegar, or old verjuice, fix ounces z white vitriol, 
diſſolved in a gill of water, one ounce; mix to- 
gether, and ſhake the phial when uſed, | 
But if cracks or ſcratches are obſerved, which ooſe and 

run, let the hair be clipped away, as well to prevent a 

lodgment (which becomes ſtinking and offenſive by its 

ſtay) as to give room for waſhing out dirt or gravel, which, 
if tutfered to remain there, would greatly aggravate the 


diſorder. | 


E 
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When this is the caſe, or the heels are full of hard 
ſcabs it is neceſſary to begin the cure with poultices, made 
either of boiled turnips and lard, with a handful of linſeed 
powdered; or oat-meal and rye-flour, with a little com- 
mon turpentine, and hog's lard, boiled up with ſtrong 
beer grounds, or red wine lees. The digeſtive ointment 
being applied to the ſores for two or three days, with ei- 
ther of theſe poultices over it, will, by ſoftening them, 
promote a diſcharge, unload the veſſels, and take down 


the ſwelling, when they may be dried up-with the follow- 
ing. ; 


Take white vitriol and burnt alum, of each two 
ounces z Ægyptiacum one ounce; lime water a quart, 
or three pints : waſh the ſores with a ſponge dipped 
in this, three times a day, and apply the common 
white ointment, ſpread on tow; to an ounce of 
which may be added two drams of ſugar of lead. 


Or the following waſh and ointment may be uſed for that 
purpoſe : 05 | 


Take half an ounce of Roman vitriol, diſſolved in a 
pint of water ; then decant off the clear into a qua t 
bottle, add half a pint of camphorated ſpirits of 
wine, the ſame quantity of yinegar, and twoounces of 
Egyptiacum. 


Take honey four ounces, white or red lead, powdered, 
two ounces; verdigirſe, ia fine powder, one ounce: 
mix together, | 


Some, for this purpoſe, apply alum-curd ; others a ſtrong 
ſolution of alum in verjuice, with honey; and many of 
theſe forms may be eaſily contrived. But let it be remem- 
bered, that as ſoon as the ſwelling is abated, and the moiſ- 
ture leſſened, it would be very proper to keep the legs and 
paſterns rolled up with a firm bandage, or linen roller, two 
or three fingers wide, in order to brace up the relaxed 
veſſels, till they have recovered their natural tone. 

This method is generally very ſucceſsful when the diſ- 
temper is only local, and requires no internal medicines : 
but if the horſe be full and groſs, his legs greatly gorged, ſo 
that the hair ſtands up, and is what ſome term pen-feather- 
ed, and has a large ſtinking diſcharge from deep foul ſores, 
you may expect to meet with great trouble, as theſe diſor- 
ders are very obſtinate to remove, being often occaſioned by 
a poor dropſical ſtate of the blood, or a general bad diſpoſi- 
tion in the blood and juices. 

The cure in this caſe, if the horſe is full and fleſhy, muſt 
be begun by bleeding, rowels, and repeated purging ; after 
which, diuretic medicines are frequently given with ſucceſs. 
Thus, 


Take four ounces of yellow roſin, one of ſal prunella; 
grind them together with an oiled peſtle; add a dram 
of oil of amber, and give a quart of forge-water 
every morning, faſting two hours before and after 
taking, and ride moderately. 


As this drink is found very diſagreeable to ſome horſes, I 
would recommend the nitre balls in its ſtead, giving to the 
quantity of two ounces a day, for a month or ſix weeks, 
mixed up with honey, or in his feeds: take the following alſo * 
for that purpoſe. 


Yellow roſin four ounces, ſalt of tartar, and fal pru- 
nella, of each two ounces Venice ſoap half a pound ; 
oil of juniper half an ounce ; make them into balls 
of two ounce weight, and give one every morning. 


Or, 


Take nitre two ounces ; camphor one drachm ; honey 
enough to make into a ball : give as the former. 


The legs in this caſe ſhould be bathed or fomented, in 
order to breathe out the ſtagnant juices, or to thin them, ſo 
that they may be able to circulate freely in the common cur- 
rent. For this purpoſe foment twice a day with a diſcutient 
fomentation, in which a handful or two of wood-aſhes has 
been boiled ; apply then the above poultice, or the following, 


till the ſwelling has ſubſided, when the ſores may be dreſſed 


| with the green ointment till they are properly digeſted, and 
F then 
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then dried up with the water and ointment above recom- 
mended. | 


Take honey one pound, ntine fix ounces, incor- 
porate with a ſpoon ; and ada of the meal of fenu- 


| "greek and linſeed, each four ounces ; boil in three 
quarts of red wine lees, to the conſiſtence a poultice ; 
to which add, when taken from the fire, two ounces 


of —_— in powder ; ſpread it on thick cloths, 
and apply warm to the legs, ſecuring it on with a 
ſtrong roller, 


If the ſores are very foul, dreſs them with two parts of 
the wound ointment, and one of ZEgyptiacum ; and apply. 
the following, ſpread on thick cloths, and rolled on. 


Take of black ſoap, one pound z honey, half a pound; 
burnt alum four ounces ; verdigriſe powdered, two 
ounces z wheat flour, a ſufficient quantity. | 
Tf the diuretic balls ſhould not ſucceed they muſt be 

changed for the antimonial and mercurial alteratives alrea- 
dy mentioned; but turning a horſe but in a field, where he 
has a hovel or ſhed to run to at pleaſure, would greatly con- 
tribute to quicken the cure ; and, indeed, would in general 
effect it alone: but if this cannot be complied with, let him 
be turned out in the day time. 

If the horſe is not turned out, a large and convenient ſtall 
is abſolutely neceſſary, with good drefling, and care: this 
ſtall ſhould be ſix feet wide, that a tall horſe may ſhoot out 
his legs at length, ſo that the blood may circulate freely, 
without meeting with reſiſtance, which it naturally — 
when a horſe lies all on a heap, or with his hind legs under 
him : nor ſhould the ſtable be paved with too great a decli- 
viths for if the horſe ſtands too low with his hind legs, moſt 
of his weight will reſt upon them; and give him the greaſe, 
eſpecially if he be at all inclined to be gourdy. 


The laſt thing we ſhall recommend, is to make him lie 


down in the ſtable as often as poſſible. This is undoubted- 
ly of the utmoſt conſequence, as it will not a little contri- 
bute to the removal and cure of this diſorder: for by only 
changing the poſition of his legs, a free circulation would be 
obtained, and the ſwelling taken down ; whereas it is in ge- 
neral greatly aggravated by the obſtinacy of the horſe, 
which refuſes to lie down at all, probably from the pain it 

ives him in bending his legs neceſſary for that purpoſe ; 

y which means the ſtiffneſs and ſwelling increaſes, till the 


over-gorged and diſtended veſlels are obliged to give way, 
and, 1 diſcharge the fluids that ſhould circulate 
through them. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 284. | 


GREASE melted. See the article MoLTEN GREASxE. 

GREEN-SCOURING;, a diſeaſe to which ſheep and 
bullocks are often ſubject. 

The beſt remedy for this diſeaſe is verjuice ; a wine-glaſs 
full is enough for a ſheep, and a pint for a bullock. Z's 
Huſbandry, vol. II. p. 211. 

GREEN-BUGS, which deſtroy plants in gardens, may 
be deſtroyed by ſprinkling the places where they lodge with 
the juice of henbane infuſed in vinegar. Or the plants on 
which they ſettle may be watered with the cold decoction of 
muſtard and laurel-ſeed, mixed with water. | 

GRIP, or Gripe, a ſmall ditch cut acroſs a meadow or 
ploughed- field, in order to drain it. It is otherwiſe called 
a water · furrow. | 

GRIPES, a very acute diſeaſe to which horſes are very 
often ſubject. 

There ſeems to be no diſtemper ſo little underſtood by 
the common farrier, as the gripes or cholic in horſes; one 

neral remedy, or method, ſerving them in all caſes; but as 
Nis diſorder may be produced by very different cauſes, the 
cure muſt alſo vary, otherwiſe the intended remedy, injudi- 
ciouſly applied, will not only aggravate the complaint, but 
make it fatal. We ſhall divide this diſorder into three dif- 
ferent ſpecies : the flatulent or windy, the billious or inflam- 
matory; and the dry gripes ; each of which we ſhall diſ- 
tinguiſh by their difterent ſymptoms, and then point out the 
proper remedies. | 

The flatulent, or windy cholic is thus known. The horſe 
is often lying down, and as ſuddenly riſing again with a 
ſpring ; he ſtrikes his belly with his hinder-feet, ſtamps with 
his fore-feet, and refuſes his meat; when the gripes ar 
violent, he will have convulſive twitches, his eyes be 4 
up, and his limbs ſtretched out as if dying, his ears and 


| 


1 


| complaint, by reaſon they are conſtantly 


feet being alternately very hot and cold ; he falls into pro- 
| J | 
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fuſe ſweats, and then intocold damps; ftrives often to 
and turns his head frequently to his flanks ; he then 


ſtale, 


f. 
down, rolls about, and often turns on his back; this — 


ſymptom proceeds from a of urine, that almoſt zi. 
ways attends this fort of cholic, which may be increaſed | 
a load of dung prefling on the neck of the bladder. 

Theſe are the ſymptoms of cholic and gripes 
from wind, drinking cold water when bot, and when the 
perſpirable matter is retained, or thrown on the bowels by 
catching cold; in all which caſes they are violently diſtend. 
ed, Cribbjng horſes are more particular)y ſubject to this 
ai : ucking in great 
Ve feſt intention is to empty the 4 

1 on is to empty the ſtrait gut wi 
ſmall hand dipt in oil, which — Aer makes ak for the 
confined wind to diſcharge itſelf ; — by eaſing the neck 
of the bladder, the ſuppreſſion of urine is taken off, and the 
horſe ſtales and gets eaſe. 

Farriers generally ſtrike a fleam in the bars of a horſes 
mouth, which ſeems to be of little or no uſe z for where z 
quantity of blood is intended to be taken away, the veſſels of 
this part are neither large or numeruous enough to furniſk 
it „ ſo _ it is more 145 to take it from the neck vein, 
and is al wa in full, ſangui lethoric 
horſes ERPs guine, p » young 

he following er ſeldom fail of giving reli 
in theſe caſes : 9 


Take Straſburgh or Venice turpentine, and juni 
berries pounded, of each half an ounce; . 
la, or ſalt- petre, an ounce; oil of juniper, one dram 3 
ſalt of tartar, two drams ; wake into a ball, with 
any ſyrup : it may be 9 5 whole, and waſhed 
down with a d ion of juniper-berries, or a horn 
or two of ale. 


If the horſe does not break wind, or ſtale plentifully, he 
will find no relief ; therefore in an hour or two give him 
another ball, and add to it a dram of ſalt of amber; which 
may be repeated a third time, if found neceſſary. During 
the fit the horſe may be walked and trotted gently, but 
ſhould by no means be harraſſed beyond his ability, or drag- 
ged — till he is jaded. 

The following clyſter may be given, between the bal! 
or alone, and repeated rene Hos Ta 5 


Take camomile flowers, two handfuls ; aniſe, corian- 
der, and fennel ſeeds, of each an ounce ; long pep- 
per, half an ounce : boil in three quarts of water to 
two; and add Dafty's elixir, or gin, half a pint ; 
oil of amber, half an ounce ; and oil of camomile, 
eight ounces. 


The ſubſequent balls and drink are alſo very proper for 
this purpoſe, and to remove gripes occaſioned by drinking 


cold water when hot, or catching cold after violent ex- 


erciſe: 


Take powder of aniſe, cumin, and fennel-feeds, of 
each half an ounce ; camphor, two drams ; pellito- 
ry of Sapin, one dram ; oil of juniper, fifty drops : 
make into a ball with any ſyrup, and waſh it down 
with a horn or two of ale. 


Or, 


Take mithridate, or Venice treacle, two ounces ; 
Matthew's pill, ewodrams z camphor, one dram, diſ- 
ſolved in a little ſpirit of wine ; powder of freſh a- 
niſeed one ounce ; or the ſame quantity of the cor- 
dial-ball ; diſſolve in a pint and half of ale. 


Or, 


Take philonium, one ounce, or an ounce and an half; 
tincture of ſenna, or Daffy's elixir, and ſallad- oil, 
of each half a pint : give warm for a drink, and te- 
peat it if neceſſary. 


Either of theſe medicines are well calculated for this 
22 but as the ingredients may not always be ready at 
and, or procurable, we ſhall put down a couple of drinks 
that have frequently, on trial, been found ſucceſsful, and are 
eaſily prepared. It is to be obſerved, that the horſe ſhould 
be well rubbed, clothed, and littered with clean ſtraw up to 


his belly. 
Take 


G RI 


Take of Caſtile-ſoap or hard- ſoap, nitte or ſalt=pette, 
of each one ounce; juniper- berries and ginger, each 
half an ounce; Venice turpentine, or roſin, diſſolv- 
ed with the yolk of an ag ſix drams: mix with a 
pint and a half of warm ale, or a decoction of ju- 
niper-berries, with a large onion boiled with them. 
This may be repeated twice or thrice, 


Or, 

Take a pint of brandy, rum, or Geneva, with as much 
ſweet oil, and give for a drink. Should this not ſuc- 
ceed, boil an ounce of pepper or ginger, in a quart 
of milk ; and add to it a handful of falt, and half 
a pint of oil : this given warm, will (according to 
Burdon) purge in two or three hours, 

The ſigns of a horſe's recovery, are his lying quiet, with- 
out ſtarting, or tumbling, and his gathering up his legs, and 
ceaſing to laſh out; and if he continues an hour in this 
quiet poſture, you may conclude all 7 over. 

The next ſpecies of cholic we ſhall deſcribe is the bilious 
or inflammatory, which, beſides moſt of the preceding ſymp- 
toms, is attended with a fever, great heat, panting, and dry- 
neſs of the mouth; the horſe alſo generally throws out a 
little looſe dung, with a hot ſcalding water, which when it 
appears blackiſh, or of a reddiſh colour, and fetid ſmell, de- 
notes an approaching mortification. 

In this caſe the horſe ſhould immediately be bled to the 
uantity of three quarts ; and it ſhould be repeated if the 
ymptoms do not abate in a few hours. The emollient 

clyſter, with two ounces of nitre diſſolved in it, ſhould be 
thrown up twice a day, to cool the inflamed bowels ; plenty 
of gum arabic-water ſhould be taken ; and a pint of the 
following drink given every two or three hours, till ſeveral 
looſe ſtools are procured ; and then it ſhould be given only 
night and morning, till the diſorder is removed. 


Take ſenna, three ounces ; ſaltof tartar, half an ounce ; 
infuſe in a quart of boiling water an hour or two; 
then ſtrain off, and add two ounces of lenitive elec- 
tary, and four of Glauber ſalts. 


If this diſorder is not removed by theſe means, but the in- | 
flammation and fever increaſe, attended with a diſcharge of 
the fleſh-coloured water above deſcribed, the event will 
moſt probably be fatal ; and the chief thing to be depended 


oil of turpentine, Geneva, pepper, and brine, &c, they even 
increaſe that diſorder, by ſtimulating the neck of the blad- 
der too forcibly heating the blood, and inflaming the bowels, 
till a mortification is brought on them. Theſe are in ge- 
neral the conſtant appearance of horſes that die of this 
diſorder, whoſe bowels, being examined for that purpoſe, 
have been found inflamed, ful) of red and livid ſpots, ſome- 
times nw black, eriſped with extreme heat and rotten, 
GRIPS, the ſwaiths, or ſmall heaps of corny lying in 
the field, as it is cut down with the (cythe or ſickle, 
GROATS, oats, after the ſhells are taken off, 
GROOM, a man who looks after horſes, and ſhould de- 
mean himſelf after ſo gentle and fo kind a manner towards 
horſes, as to engage them to love him; for a horſe is 
reckoned one of the moſt loving creatures to man of all 
other brutes, and in every reſpe& the moſt obedient. 
Therefore if he be dealt with mildly and gently his kind- 
neſs will be reciprocal ; but if the groom or keeper be harſh 
and choleric, he will put the horſe out of patience, and 
_ him become rebellious, and occaſion his biting and 
riking. | 
Therefore the groom ſhould frequently dally, toy, and 
play with the borks under his care, talking to them, and 
giving them good words, leading them out into the ſun- 
ine, there run and ſhew them all the diverſions he can. 
He muſt alſo w curry-comb and dreſs him, wipe away 


| the duſt, pick and clean him, feed, pamper, and cherith him 


and conſtantly employ himſelf in doing ſomething about 
him, as looking to his heels, taking up his feet, rubbing 
upon the ſoles, &c. | 

Nay, he ought to keep him fo well dreſt, that he may al- 
moſt ſee his own face upon his coat; he muſt likewiſe keep 
his feet ſtopped and anointed daily, his heels free from ſcratches, 
and other ſorances, ever having a watchful eye over him; 
and overlooking all his actions, as well feeding as drinking; 
that ſo no inward infirmity may ſeize upon him; but that 
he may be able to diſcover it, and endeavour to cure, The 
qualifications neceſſary in a groom, are obedience, fidelity, 
patience, diligence, &c, 

Firſt, he ought to love his horſe in the next degree to his 
maſter, and endeavour by fair uſage to gain a reciprocal love 
from him, and an exact obedience ; which if he knows how 
to pay his maſter, he will the better be able to teach it his 
horſe ; and both the one and the other are to be obtained b 
fair means, rather than by paſſion and outrage, For thoſe 


on now, muſt be a ſtrong decoction of Jeluit's bark, given 
to the quantity of a pint every three hours, with agill of red 
rt-wine. 

A quart of the ſame may be uſed for a Fs ag with two 
ounces of Venice turpentine, diſſolved with the yolks of 
two eggs, an ounce of diaſcordium, and a pint of red wine, 
and given twice a day: if the horſe recovers, give two or 
three mild rhubarb purges. . 

To a horſe of little value, give the following, which in 
. theſe caſes has been found ſucceſsful, 


Takediapente, one ounce ; diaſcordium, half an ounce ; 
myrrh, in powder, two drams : make it intoa ball with 
two drams of oil of amber, to be given twice or thrice 
a day. . — 

The laſt we ſhall deſcribe is the dry gripes, or the cholic, 
which ariſes often from coſtiveneſs: it is diſcovered by the 
horſe's frequent and fruitleſs motion to dung, the blackneſs 
and hardneſs of the dung, the frequent and quick motion of 
his tail, the high colour of his urine, and his great reſtleſſ- 
neſs and . 8. 

In this caſe the ſtrait gut ſhould be examined and emp- 
tied, with a ſmall hand, oiled properly for that purpoſe; the 
emollieat oily clyſter, given under the article CLYSTER, 
ſhould be thrown up twice a day ; and the above purging 
drink given, till the bowels are unloaded, and the ſymp- 
toms removed. 

The diet for a horſe in the gripes ſhould be ſcalded bran, 
warm water-gruel, or white water, made dy diffolving four 
ounces of gum arabic in a quart of water, and mixing it 
with other water. ; ; ; 

From this hiſtory and diviſion of gripes and cholics, with 
their different treatment, it appears how abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry it is chey ſhould be well underſtood, in order to be ma- 
naged (kilfully ; it is plain, too, that violent hot medicines 
ſhould, in every ſpecies of this diſorder, be guatded againſt, 


and given with great caution and diſetetion, even in the firſt 
kind of flatulent cholic, where indeed they can only be 
wanted; yet two often, when prepared by the farriers, with 


who are ſo irrational themſelves, as not to be able to com- 
mand their own paſſions, are not fit to undertake the re- 
claiming of an horſe, who is by nature an irrational crea- 
ture, 

He muſt then put in practice the patience, which he 
ought at all times to be maſter of, and by that, and fair 
means, he may attain his end: for no creature is more 
— than a horſe, if he be uſed with kindneſs to win 

im. 

The next thing requiſite to a groom is neatneſs, as to 
keeping his ſtable clean ſwept, and in order; ſaddles, houſ- 
ing-cloths, ſtirrups, leathers and girths clean, and above all 
his horſe clean dreſſed and rubbed, 

Laſtly, diligence is requiſite in a daily diſcharge of his 
duty, and obſerving any the ſmalleſt operation, whether 
caſual or accidental, either in his countenance, as ſymptoms 
of ſickneſs; or in his limbs and gait, as lameneſs ; or in his 
appetite, as forſaking his meat ; and immediately upon any 
ſuch diſcovery to ſeek out a remedy, 

This is the ſubſtance of the duty of a groom in general. 

We will ſuppoſe Bartholemew-!ide to be now come, and 
the pride and ſtrength of the graſs to be now nipped by the 
ſevere ſroſts and cold dews which uſually accompany this 
ſeaſon, ſo that the nouriſhment thereof turns into raw cru- 
dities, and the coldneſs of the night (which is injurious to 
horſes) abates as much fleſh and luſt as he getteth in the day, 


| whereof he is now to be taken up from graſs, whilſt his coat 


lies ſmooth and ſleek. 

The horſe deſigned for hunting, &c. being brought 
home, the groom muſt ſet him up for that night in ſome ſe- 
cure and ſpacious place where he may evacuate his body, 
and ſo be brought to warmer keeping by degrees; and the 
next day ſet him up in the table. 

It is indeed held a general rule amongſt grooms, not to 
clothe or dreſs their horſes till two or three days after their 
ſtabling; but there ſeems no other reaſon but cuſtom for 
this practice. 

Some alſo give the horſe wheat-ſtraw to take up his bel · 


ly at his firſt houſing 3 but others utterly diſapptove of * 
of 


Por the nature of a hotſe being hot and dry, if he feeds 
on ſtraw which is ſo likewiſe, it would ſtraiten his guts, 
and cauſe an inflammation in his liver, and by that means diſ- 
:emper his blood ; and beſides it would make his body fo 
coftive, that it would cauſe a retention of nature, and cauſe 
him to dung with great pain and difficulty, whereas full feed- 
ing would expel the excrements according to the true inten- 
tion and inclination of nature. "Therefore let moderate 
airing, warm clothing, good old hay, and corn, ſupply the 
place of wheat-ſtraw, 

The firſt buſineſs of a groom after he hath brought his 
horſe into the ſtable, is, in the morning, to water him, and 
to rub his body over with a warm whiſp, a little moiſtened, 
and afterwards with a woollen cloth; alſo to clean his ſheath 
with his wet hand from all the duſt it had contracted during 
his running, and to waſh his yard either with white-wine or 
water. 

He muſt then trim him after the manner that other horſes 
are trimmed, except the inſide of his ears, which ought not 
to be meddled with for fear of making him catch cold. 

In the next place he muſt take him to the farrier's, and 
there get him ſhod with a ſet of ſhoes, anſwerable to 
the ſhape of his feet, and not to pare his feet to make them 
fit his ſhoes. _ 

Let his feet be well opened between the quarters and the 
fruſh, to prevent his being hoof-bound, and let them be 
opened ſtraight, not ſideways ; for by that means, in two or 
three ſhoeing, his heels (which are the ſtrength of his feet) 
will be cut quite away. Pare his foot as hollow as you can, 
and then the ſhoe will not preſs upon it. 

The ſhoe ought to come near the heel, but not to be ſet 
ſo cloſe as to bruiſe it, nor yet ſo open as to catch in his 
ſhoes, if he happens to over reach at any time, and fo 
hazard the pulling them off, the breaking of the hoof, or 
bruifing of his heel. 

The webs of his ſhoes ought to be neither too broad nor 
too narrow, but of a middling ſize, about the breadth of an 
inch, with ſtopped ſpunges, and even with his foot ; for 
though it would be for the advantage of a travelling horſe's 
heel, to have a ſhoe ſet alittle wider than the hoof on both 
ſides, that the ſhoe may bear his weight, and not his foot 
touch the ground, yet the hunter being often forced to gal- 
lop on rotten ſpungy earth ; if he have them larger it would 
hazard his laming, and pulling off his ſhoes, as has been be- 
fore obſerved. 

There is an old proverb, before behind and behind before; 
that is, in the fore feet the veins lie behind, and in the hinder 
feet they lie before ; therefore the farrier ought to take 
care that he does not prick him, but leave a ſpace at the heel 
of the fore feet, and a ſpace between the nails at the toe, 

Having got his ſhoes ſet on as above directed, a great 
deal of his hoof will be left to be cut off at his toe. 

That being cut off, and his feet ſmoothed with a file, he 
will ſtand ſo firm, and his feet will be ſo ſtrong, that he will 
tread as boldly on ſtones as on carpet ground. 

The horſe being ſhod, and it being time to water him, 
let him ſtand in the water, which will (in the opinions of 
ſome) cloſe up the holes, which the driving of the nails has 
made, 

Afterwards have him gently home, tie him up to the 
rack, rub him him all over, body and legs, with dry ſtraw, 
then ſtop up his feet with cow-dung, give him a quartern of 
clean ſifted old oats, and a quantity of hay, ſufficient to ſerve 
him all night, and leave him till the next morning. 

GROUND, a general name for land, be the foil what it 
will. 

The Romans were very attentive to examine the nature 
of the ground before they broke it up, and diſtinguithed it 
into three ſituations, champaign, hilly, and mountainous, 
They rightly approved molt of a champaign country, de- 
clining gradually from the foot of a hill toward the ſouth, 
or ſouth-eaſt ; if a hill riſing gend and if a mountain 
neither lofty, nor rugged, but covered with plenty of wood 
and graſs. Either of theſe ſituations is eligible, according 
to the purpoſe for which the ground is intended ; ſome 

lants affecting hotter, others colder expoſures ; ſome de- 
ligheing to dwell on hills, others in vallies; and ſome again 
being indifferent to either: but generally ſpeaking, moſt 
vegetables chooſe the warm and kindly ſoil of low one, 
fertiliſed by what the rains bring down to them from the 
hills and more elevated parts. 

The ſpontaneous produce of the earth is an infallible in- 
dication of the nature and quality of the ground. Wild 


— 


thyme ſhews it to be good for * cattle; betony * 


GRO: 


ſtraw-berries direct to wood; camomile points out à met. 
low ſoil fit for wheat; burnet indicates land fit for paſture : 
and mallows denote it proper for the uſes of the kitchen. 
garden, as has been obſerved by lord Bacon, Mr. Evelyn, and 


| others. 


On the contrary, ſays the laſt mentioned of theſe writers, 
ſome ground is ſo cold, as natarally to bring forth nothing 
but garſe, broom, holly, yew, juniper, ivy, box, &c. which 
may perhaps direct us to the planting pines, firs, and other 
perennial verdures in ſuch places, 

Moſs, ruſhes, wild tanfy, ſedge, flags, fern, yarrow, and 
withered, blaſted, ſhrubby, and curled plants, are natural in- 
dications of a very bad ſoil. 

The nature of the ground may alſo be pretty well gueſſed 
at, by the quality of the water which runs, or is ſtrained 
through it. 

By the ſmells, which, upon the falling of the firſt rains 
after a long drought, is very pleaſing, and even fragrant, from 
good and turd! mould; but diſagreeable and noxious, if 
the ground contains any mineral, or other ill quality, as is 
remarkable in marſhes and fenny places. 

By the taſte, all earths, as well as plants, abounding more 
or leſs in their peculiar falts ; ſome ſweet and grateful ; 
others bitter, hot, or aſtringent z and others flat and in- 
ſipid ; eaſily diſcovered by the method which Columella di- 
rects, of digging up fome of the under mould, out of that 
part of the land which is deemed the worſt, and mixing it 
thoroughly in an earthen veſſel, with ſweet water, which, 
when poured off after the groſſer parts have ſublided, will 
retain the taſte of the earth ſoaked in it. 

The touch will immediately ſhew whether it be ſoft, pli- 
ant, fat, and ſlippery ; whether it ſticks to the fingers, or 
melts and diſſolves on the tongue; in which caſe the ſoil 
= be deemed rich. If it be gritty, light, and porous, it is 

ad, 

Mould fit for the production of plants is of an uniform 
ſubſtance, unmixed with the contrarieties of ſoft and hard, 
churliſh and mild, moiſt and dry: neither is it too unctuous or 
too lean ; but light, and crumbles eafily ; yet is conſiſtent 
enough to be wrought and kneaded. It is of ſuch due te- 
nacity as to retain a juſt degree of moiſture, and neither 
ſoils the fingers, nor cleaves much tothe ſpade, which eaſily 
enters it. Of this kind is the foil uſually found under the 
turf of paſture-grounds, upon which cattle have been 
long fed and foddered. In ſhort, that is the beſt mould 
which is blackeſt, cuts like butter, ſticks not obſtinately, 
breaks into ſmall bits, ſmells ſweet, is tempered without 
cruſting or chopping in dry weather, or becoming poachy 
in wet, which ſhines after the plough, where flocks of 
crows follow the ploughman, and, as Pliny expreſſes it, peck 
at his very heels. 

As to colour, next to the blackiſh, the pre-eminence is 
generally given to the darker grey, and after that to the 
ruſſet: the clear tawny is reputed worſe : the light and 
darſh aſh. colour (light of weight and reſembling aſhes) 
* for very little: and the yellowiſh red, the worſt of 
all. 

The common opinion, that all grounds are red or 
brown; cold and dry, blackiſh; cold and moiſt, whitiſh ; 
hot and moiſt, ruddy; is, notwithſtanding the ſpecious 
arguments alledged in favour of it, from the exhalation 
of minerals, the heat of the ſun, and other accidents, ex- 
ploded by Coiumella, who propoſes, as a much ſurer way 
to judge of the goodneſs of land, digging a trench, and 
afterwards throwing back the ſame earth that was dug out, 
treading it down well when it is returned. If, ſays he, 
through a kind of ferment as it were, there be more than 
enough to fill the trench, it is a certain ſign that the ſoil 
is fat: if there be not enough, we may be ſure that it is 
poor and lean ; and if the quantity be juſt ſufficient to fill 
the whole from whence it was taken, it is of a middling 
quality. 

Mr. Evelyn, after examining the component parts of 
ſeveral ſorts of ſoils, concludes, that the very fineſt earths 
and beſt moulds, however to appearance mixed with divers 
imperfect bodies, may, for aught we know, conſiſt more 
of ſandy particles than of any other whatever. Hence he 
infers, that earth, ſtript of all heterogeneous particles, re- 
tains only weight, and an inſipid ficcity ; and doubts whe- 
ther it affords any thing more than embracement to the 
firſt rudiment of plants, protection to the roots, and ſtabi- 
lity to the ſtem ; being © unprolifc till married to ſome- 
thing of a more malculine virtue, which irradiates her 


womb : but otherwiſe, nouriſhing only from what is added, 
with - 


without any action or material contribution : for, ſays he, 
what gives the divers tempers to moulds, ſeems rather to 
be cauſed by the perpetual and ſucceffive rotting of veget- 
able and animal ſubſtances, than by any peculiar and ſepa- 
rate principle; the clammineſs of the earth ſeeming rather 
ſomething extrinſical and accidental to it, than natural and 
originally conſtitutive. We know indeed, that the earth 
is, without any artificial auxiliaries, indued with a wonder- 
ful prolific virtue : but as this is liable to be loſt, or to de- 
cay, and never can be expected from ſome grounds, with- 
out helps, it may be worth our while to conſider by what 
expedients the deſired effects of perpetuating its vigour may 
beſt be accompliſhed. 

The means of giving and perpetuating this vigour now 
becomes properly the ſubject of our farther enquiry, con- 
filtent with what was obſerved before, that in order to the 
earth's having this vigour, it ſhould be conſtantly kept in 
an alkaline or calcareous ſtate, Mr. Evelyn is clearly of 
this opinion, when he ſays, © I firmly believe that were 
falt-petre to be obtained in plenty, we ſhould need but little 
other compoſt to meliorate our ground.“ In other words, 
could the earth be always kept in a ſtate fit for collecting 
nitre, it would conſequently be always in a ſtate ft for the 
production of plants. They who are acquainted with che- 
mical reſearches, know, that nitre is obtained from ſub- 
ſtances of a mixed nature, Its baſis is a calcareous earth, 
to which muſt be added putrid or alkaline ſubſtances, eſpe- 
cially of the vegetable kind. 

Mr. Evelyn and ſome later writers have ſpoken ſo much 
of the effects of nitre, and nitrous earths, in vegetation, 
that many have imagined nitre to be effentially neceſſary 
in the growth of plants: though Dr. Woodward aſſures 
us, that, by all the trials he has been able to make, the 
very contrary ſeems to be the caſe; for that nitre, when 
contiguous to a plant, rather deftroys than nouriſhes it. 
When, therefore, they mention nitre, and nitrous earths, 
it is more than probable that they mean earth in a ſtate fit 
for collecting nitre : but when alkaline ſubſtances are 
once ſaturated by the acid in the air, or when the alkali 
is brought to a neutral ſalt, as nitre is, its fertile ſtate 
then ceaſes, and it becomes a hard compact body, much 
more impervious to the roots of plants than it was be- 
fore, 

The nature of calcareous ſubſtances, and that of the two 
kinds of alkali, viz. the fixed alkaline ſalt of plants, and the 
volatile alkali ariſing from animal and putrid vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, has already been explained; 

Farmers commonly ſay, that lime (to which might be 
added all other calcareous ſubſtances) does not fatten, but 
only mellows the earth; meaning, according to Dr. Wood- 
ward, that it does not contain in itſelf any thing of the 
ſame nature with the vegetable mould, or, in other words, 
afford any matter fit for the formation of plants; but that 
it only ſoftens and relaxes the earth ; by that means ren- 
dering it more capable of entering into, and of nouriſh- 
ing the ſeeds and vegetables ſet in it, than would other- 
wiſe be. It is well known how apt lime is to he put into 
a ferment and commotion by water. Now this commo- 
tion can never happen when the lime is mixed with earth 
(and it retains its qualities of lime) however hard and 
clodded the ground my be, without opening and looſen- 
ing it. What Dr. Woodward ſays of falt in general, 
may more properly be applied to the fixed alkaline ſalt of 
plants. Every one, ſays he, muſt have obſerved, how apt 
all forts of ſalts are to be wrought upon by moiſture, and 
how eaſily they melt and run with it. When this happens to 
thoſe that are in the earth, the clods which they are mixed 
with, moulder and fall aſunder. The ſame gentleman far- 
ther obſerves, that if we would render the earth truly fruit- 
ful, it muſt be by the addition of ſuch ſubſtances as former 
crops have robbed it of, or ſuch as contains in itſelf veget- 
able matter, 

The ſeveral manures which are found beſt to promote 
this end, are chiefly, either parts of vegetables, or of ani- 
mals ; of animals, fays the doctor, which either derive 
their own nouriſhment immediately from vegetables, or 
from other animals that do fo, and which, being returned 
to the earth, ſerve for the formation of other nitar bo- 
dies, Theſe vegetable and animal ſubſtances, are the 
matter from whence Mr, Evelyn thinks the earth derives 
that clammineſs which he takes to be a ſure indication of 
a rich ſoil, 

If the effects of the putrefaction of vegetable or animal 
ſubſtances, when mixed with, and ſeparated in the earth, 
be duly attended to, we ſhall find this a very probable 


| 


an 


opinion. Vegetables, or animals, if expoſed to the air, 
ſoon putrify and fly off into the air: but when they are 
divided into ſmall portions, and mixed with the earth, the 
earth renders the progre(s of their putrefaction lower, and 
—— the volatile alkaline particles, which would other- 
wiſe fly off into the air. Theſe are not only ſtrongly at- 
tractive of moiſture, but, like the fixed alkali; attract the 
acid in the air, and efferveſce with it ; whence the double 
advantage of a moiſt and looſe ſoil. | : 

If we attend to the infinite number of animals and ve- 
| 0 which are rendered volatile by putrefaction, and 

y off into the air; and to the quantity of perſpirable mat- 

ter from animals and vegetables ſent into the air; and alſo 
to the effects of the acid found every where in the air on 
ſuch ſubſtances mixed with the earth; we need no longer 
wonder at the efficacy which writers, in all ages, have aſ- 
cribed to the air, with regard to its quality of enriching the 
earth, | a 

That the peculiar richneſs of ſoils is owing to the putrid 
or rotten particles mixed with them, is an opinion of long 
ſtanding. This is Virgil's putre ſolem, rotten, crumbling, 
or looſe earth; and that which Columella diſtinguiſhes by 
the appellation of pinguis et putris, fat and rotten, or fat, 
looſe, and crumbling, as the ſoil which yields the greateſt 
profit with the leaſt labour and expence, becauſe it is na- 
turally neareſt that ſtate which cultivation is intended to 
effect; “ for to cultivate is no other thing but to open, 
looſen, and ferment the earth.“ 

From theſe principles it is that we account for the ap- 
pearances before-mentioned of good ſoils, ſuch as, their 
blackiſh or dark colour (which is that of all ſoils in a pu- 


trid v2 ready crumbiing, eaſy mouldering, fragance 
of ſmell, &c. 

Mr. Evelyn conſtantly imputes the fruitfulneſs of the 
earth to a nitrous ſalt : but if theſe rich putrid ſubſtances 
are ſubſtituted inftead of that ſalt (and it ſeems highly pro- 
bable that he means them) we ſhall find that his reaſoning 
will appear full as ſtrong, more intelligible, and indeed more 
rational. The ſubſtance of p. zun and 313, of his Philo- 
ſophical Diſcourſe of Earth, fo far as relates to this matter, 
will run thus : 

« It is this putrid quality which entices roots to affect 
the ſurface of the earth, upon which the fertiliſing rains 
and dews deſcend; which makes all covered a 
ſhaded earth, abound in fertilityz which reſuſcitates the 
dead and mortified earth, when languiſhing and ſpent by 
our indulgence to her verdant offspring; her vigour be- 
ing quite exhauſted, till the rains and ſhowers gently melt 
into her boſom what we adminiſter to ſupply that which 
has been conſumed. It is this which fertiliſes and renders 
Egypt fo luxuriantly fruitful after the inundations of the 
Nile, &c.“ 

GROUND-IVY, the name of a trailing plant, which 
ſtrikes out roots from the joints of its ſtalks : but as it ge- 
nerally grows under hedges, and upon the ſides of banks, it 
cannot be of any great diſadvantage to the ſoil. 

GRUB, the name of a large maggot, Ar from 
the eggs of a certain ſpecies of butterfly. It is of a large 
ſize, and often does great injury to the corn by undermin- 
ing it, and preying on its roots. It produces the beetle, 
and is by ſome called the rook-worm, becauſe rooks are 
particularly fond of it. The beſt way of deſtroying the 
grub, is good and frequent ploughings, which will clear 
the ground however infeſted with this inſect, for ſome years 
at leaſt. See POTATOES. 

GRUBBING, the clearing of lands from the roots and 
ſtumps of trees, buſhes, &c. 

Mr, Worlidge rightly obſerves, that the beſt and cheap- 
eſt method of grubbing up thorny ſhrubs, broom, graſs, &c. 
is ingeniouſly — by Gabriel Platt. The inſtrument 
he has recommended for this purpoſe reſembles a three- 
grained dung-fork, but much larger and ſtronger, accord- 
ing to the bigneſs of the ſhrub, &c. the ſtale thereof re- 
ſembling a large and ſtrong lever. This inſtrument being 
placed about half a foot, or any other reaſonable diſtance 
from the root of the ſhrubs, &c. and driven to a good 
depth, with a ſtrong hedging beetle, then raiſed by laying 
under it a ſtone or * of wood, is pulled down by means 
of a rope faſtened to the upper end of the ſtale, and the 
whole buſh wrenched up by the roots, 

GUT TERING-Plough, a ſmall and ſimple inſtrument 
uſed in ſome counties for-draining wet lands. 

It is mill, and worked by a ſingle man. A trench ſour 
or five inches broad, and ſix or eight deep, may be eaſily 


made with it; and on that account it is much uſed for mak · 
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ing drains in bleaching grounds, and may do very well for 
n 


wet clay meadow-land, where the ſoil is ſhallow, and apt 
to produce a large quantity of ruſhes, 

t conſiſts of a piece of iron about five inches broad, 
and pointed at the end. Upon this piece two other pieces 
arc fixed perpendicular to the former, one on each ſide, the 
fore-edges inclining backward ; ſo that the three edges of 
the inſtrument form a capital A. To the bottom * is 
fixed a ſocket, for receiving the ſtale, which is ſet higher 
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or lower by means of a wedge on the under-ſide. - At the 


end of the ſtale is a croſs piece, three feet long, againſt which 
the man's breaſt is placed when he ſhoves the inſtrument 
before him, in order to cut the drain, A rib, twenty-four 
inches long, is fixed on the ſocket, and at the end of ita 
peg, about a foot long and two inches diameter, is faſtened 
to the ſide of the ſtale with ſcrews. This peg reſteth on 


the land, when the clod is turned out of the mouth of the 
inſtrument, | 


HF: a pick-axe, or mattock, having only one 
end and, that a broad one. 

HAIR-STARING (or planted coat), is ſaid of 
a horſe whoſe hair briſtles up, or riſes upright ; which diſ- 
order is owing to being ill curried, not well covered, or 
too coldly houſed. 

In order to make the hair of an horſe ſmooth, ſleek, and 
ſoft, he muſt be kept warm at heart, for the leaſt inward 
cold will cauſe the hair to ſtare ; alſo ſweat him often, for 
that will looſen and raiſe the duſt and filth that renders 
his coat foul ; and when he is in the height of a ſweat, 
ſcrape off all the white foam, ſweat, and filth, that is 
raiſed up, with an old ſword-blade, and that will lay his 
coat even and ſmooth ; and alſo when he is bled, if you rub 
him all over with his own blood, and ſo continue two 
or three days, and curry and dreſs him well, it will make 
his coat ſhine. | 

Hair falling, or ſhedding, from the mane or tail of a 
horſe, is cauſed either by ſome heat taken, that has engen- 
dered a dry mange there; or it proceeds from ſome ſur- 
feit, which cauſes the evil humours to reſort to thoſe parts. 

To cure this, anoint the horſe's mane and creſt with 
black ſoap ; make a ſtrong lye of aſh-aſhes, and waſh it 
all over with it. 

But if a canker ſhould grow on a horſe's tail, which 
will eat away both fleſh and bone; then put ſome oil of 
vitriol to it, and it will conſume it: and if you find the 
vitriol corrodes too much, you need only to wet it with 
cold water, and it will put a ſtop to it. 

If you have a mind to take away hair from any part of 
a horle's body, rub it with the gum that grows on the body 
of ivy, or the juice of fumitory that grows among barley, 
or boil half a pound of lime in a quart of water, till a fourth 
part is conſumed: to which add an ounce of orpiment, 
and lay a plaiſter on any part of the horſe, and it will do 
the buſineſs in a few hours. 

HALTER-CAST, is an excoriation of the paſtern, 
occaſioned by the halter being entangled about the foot 
upon the horſe's endeavouring to rub his neck with his 
hinder foot. 

If your horſe is apt to unhalter himſelf, you muſt ge 
bim a halter with a throat band. 

Halter caſt is thus: when a horſe endeavours to ſcrub 
the itching part of his body, near the head or neck, one of 
his hinder feet entangles in the halter, which by the vio- 
lent ſtruggling of the horſe to diſengage himſelf, he ſome- 
times receives very dangerous hurts in the hollow of his 
paſtern. p 

For the cure of this, take linſeed oil and brandy, of each 
an equal quantity ; ſhake them together in a bottle till they 
are well mixt, and anoint the ſorance, morning and even- 
ing, firſt having clipt away the hair; but take care to keep 
the foot very clean. a 

Another eaſy remedy is, take oil and wine, of each an 
equal er f boil them together, till the wine is eva- 
porated ; and apply the remainder of the oil once a day to 
the part, which will be quickly healed, | 
N L 
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HALTING. A limping, or going lame, an irregular- 
ity in the motion of an horſe ariſing from a lameneſs in 
the ſhoulder, leg, or foot, which makes him favour the 
or uſe it timorouſly. Halting happens ſometimes before, 
and ſometimes behind ; if it be before, the hurt muſt of 
neceſſity be in the ſhoulder, knee, flank, paſtern, or foot. 

If it be in the ſhoulder, it muſt be towards the withers, 
or in the pitch of the ſhoulder, and may be known in that 
he will a little draw his leg after him, and not uſe it fo 
nimbly as the other. 

If he caſt it more outward than the other, it is a ſign of 
lameneſs, and that the grief lies in the ſhoulder : then take 
him in your hand and turn him ſhort, on either hand, and 
you will find him to complain of that ſhoulder he is lame 
of, and he will either favour that leg or trip in the turning: 
alſo lameneſs may be ſeen by him while ſtanding in the ſta- 
ble ; where he will hold the lame leg out more than the 
other; and if when you are upon his back, he complains 
more than otherwiſe he does, the grief certainly lies in the 
withers ; ſo that griping him — you will perceive him 
to ſhrink, and perhaps offer to bite. 

If he treads thick and ſhort before, then the grief is upon 
the piteh of the ſhoulder, cloſe to the breaſt, which may be 
diſcovered by ſetting the thumb, and preſſing it hard againſt 
the place, and thruſting him with it (if you would have him 

o back), upon which he will ſhrink, and put back his leg, 
Gor, and body : if the grief be in the elbow, it may be 
known by pinching him, with the fore-fingers and thumb, 
and then he will hold up his leg and offer to bite. 

But if the grief be in the knee, it may be diſcovered 
by the horſe's {tiff going; for he will not bend it ſo nim- 
bly as he does the other. | 

If it be in the flauk, or ſhin-bone, the ſame may be ſeen 
or felt, it being a back ſine w, ſplinter, ſtrain, or the like. 

If it be in the bending of the knee, it is a malander, 
which is alſo eafily diſcovered. 

Farther, when the paſtern, or joint, is affected, it ma 
de known by his not bending it ſo well as the other: and if 
you put your hand upon the place, you will find it very hot. 

If it be in the foot, it muſt be either in the coronet or 


(ſole; if in the coronet, probably it comes by ſome ſtrain 


or wrench. 

If in the hoof by ſome over reach, or diſtemper in or 
about the fruſh. | 

If in fole from ſome prick, accloy, nail, &c. 

HAND, is a meaſure of a fiſt clinched, by which we 
compute the height of a horſe. 

HAND-WEEDING. See WEepixc. | 

HANGING-GATES. Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural 
Economy of the Midland Counties, makes the following 
obſervation : | 

« 1785, March 27. In Yorkſhire, I paid conſiderable 
attention to the hanging of gates; not with pivots only, 
but with hinges ; and gained an adequate idea of the lead- 
ing principle; which, however, I did not commit to writ» 
ing. | 

« Here, I have had occaſion to apply the principle to 

practice. 


— 
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practice. But the true principle had eſcaped my memory; 
a falſe one having ſupplied its place : namely, that the only 
thing needful was to throw the gate out of its upright, ſo as 
to learn toward the poſt ; no matter whether this inclination 
of the gate were obtained, by the hooks, or the thimbles. 

« Led by this falſe idea, I had conceived that the ſimpleſt, 
and of courſe the beſt, way to hang a gate, would be to put 
the hooks in, exactly perpendicularly to each other, and to 
give the fall by the thimbles alone. 

« In conſequence, I prepared a bottom thimble, with a 
claſp to take the hartree, and with an eye at each corner ; 
in order that the gate might be occaſionally hung, on one 
or other fide of the fence, as the occupation of the inclo- 
ſure might require, and with this thimble hung a gate. 
The centers of the pins of the hooks being placed 

exactly perpendicularly to each other, by a plumb line, the 
gate was hung on, But, inſtead of falling this way or 
that, it ſtood ſtationarily, wherever it was ſet ! 

« Thus finding myſelf at a ſtand, without inclination 
to remain long in ſo diſgraceful a predicament, I ſet the 
workmen to other work, and myſelf to inveſtigate the prin- 
ciples of gate-hanging. | 
« After muſing ſome time, with the gate in my hand, 
and ſketching my ideas afterward on paper, I ſaw clearly, 
and to demonſtration, that the fall depends entirely upon 
the hooks : the axis or motion is given by the ſituation 
of the hooks, with reſpect to each other; and, which ever 
way the axis of motion inclines, that way the gate will 
fall. 

„The theory of this principle is eaſily demonſtrable ; 
but as it requires diagrams to explain it, and is merely ele- 
mentary, it may appear with greater propriety in another 
lace :—I therefore give, in this, the practical part of the 
Minute, only. 
« A gate ſhould have what is called two falls: one at 
the poſt, to make it catch ; and another at right-angle to 
the gateway, to prevent its ſtanding open. 
« The quantity of fall varies with the uſes and length 
of the gate, and the judgment or fancy of the hanger, If 
a gate has too much fall at the poſt, it is liable to beat itſelf 
to pieces; if too little, it does not catch with ſufficient 
certainty, and is liable to be blown open by the wind, and 
thus becomes a deception, rather than a ſafeguard. 
« On ſufficient trial, I have found that, for field gates, one 
inch and a half at the poſt, and an inch at right-angle, give 
what appears to me a proper fall. 
« With reſpect to thimbles, the only uſe of their being 
made in this or that form, is to counteract the obliquity or 
croſswinding of the hooks : ſo that the gate, when thu, 
ſhall hang plumb and level; or every way in a perfectly 
upright poſition, 3 | 

« The way to aſcertain the true poſition of the hooks 
is that of taking-a plumbing line (or any ſtring with a 
ſtone tied in it), and, looking along the line of the fence 
or gateway, drive the hooks, or move the poſt, until the 
center of the pin of the upper hook appears, by the line 
hanging perpendicularly before the eye, an inch and a half 
nearer the middle of the fence than that of the under one : 
and then looking along the line of the road (or perpendi- 
cularly to the gateway) ſee that the center of the pin of 
the upper hook ſtands one inch nearer the middle of the 
road than that of the under hook ; obſerving, likewiſe, 
that the pins of the hooks ſtand, not exactly upright, but ina 
line with each other, forming one direct axis of motion. 

“Gates being liable to ſag, or droop, by hanging, they 
ſhould be hung rather above than below the level. 

The top thimble being uſually put into the middle of 
the hartree, with the eye as near to it as the ſhoulder of 
the hook will admit; the counteraCtion, of courſe, depends 
on the bottom thimble. 

« If the bottom thimble be made with two ſtrong ſtraps, 
to claſp the lower part of the hartree (as it always ought), 
with an eye on one fide, or with two eyes, one on each 
{ide, and their centers three inches apart, and with necks 
projecting, when fixed, one inch farther from the hartree 
than that of the upper thimble (or, more accurately ſpeak- 
ing, with the center of the eye or eyes uf the lower thim- 
ble ſtanding an inch farther behind the hartree than the 
center of the eye of the upper one), the gate acquires, on 
a certainty, the required fall, yet hangs level and upright 
when ſhut,” . | 

HARNESS-GALLS; ſometimes the breaſts of horſes 
are galled by the harneſs, or riſe in hard bunches, eſpecially 


in rainy weather, 
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To cure this, firſt ſhave off the hair about the fore very 
cloſe, and rub the whole breaſt with a lather of water and 
black ſoap ; then waſh that part of the breaſt which is uſu- 
ally covered with the petrel, with ſalt and water, ſuffering 
it to dry off itſelf, | 

If the hardneſs of any part of the harneſs occaſions the 
galling, take it away, or cover it with little bolſters, 

HARE, a miſt, 

. HARROW, an inſtrument for breaking the clods of 
earth, and covering the corn when ſown. It is a ſort of 
wooden drag, made in the form of a ſquare, with large 
iron- teeth or tines. The reader will find different ſorts of 
_ deſcribed under the articles BEANS, LVcRRNR, 

0. 
Mr. Marſhall obſerves, that harrowing of wheat in the 
ſpring is allowed to bring ketlock and poppies ; he therefore 
diſapproves of harrowing winter crops in ſpring, unleſs they 
are hide-bound, or to remove ſome particular obſtruction. 
See FALLOW. | 

HART-CLOVER, melilot. 

HARVEST, the ſeaſon when the corn is ripe, cut down, 
and carried into barns, &c. | 

Wheat which is full of weeds ought to be cut three or 
four days ſooner than ordinary, that the weeds may have 
time to.wither before the corn become too ripe : for if it 
be not cut till the grains are full ripe, it will be liable to 
conſiderable damage by ſhedding, loſs of colour, and in- 
juries from rain, whilſt it remains expoſed for the weeds 
to dry. A ſingle ſhower, indeed, or even a day's gentle 
rain, whilſt it lies in ſwarth, is thought to be 4 ne- 
ficial to the grain, by making it feel dry and ſlippery, and 
threſh the better: but all poflible care thould be taken to 
guard againſt its being wetted too much. When, through 
any unavoidable accident, it is Jaid up not thoroughly dry, 
though it will not take much harm in the mow, it will 
ſweat and cling together when laid in a heap after being 
threſhed, and look as white, with mouldineſs, as if it had 
been ſtrewed with flour. Such corn will not keep, and 
therefore ſhould be ſent to market, and ſold, as ſoon as it i 
threſhed. 8 

In Oxfordſhire, and ſeveral other countries, they bind 
up their wheat in ſheaves, though it be full of weeds, and 
ſet three ſheaves ſomewhat floping againſt three others, 
after which they cover their tops with two ſheaves opened 
at their ear-ends, which are extended and placed down- 
ward. In this ſituation they let their wheat ſtand three 
weeks or a month in the field, before they carry it in: for 
no wet can hurt it, nor is it apt to grow in the ear, when 
thus ſheltered. 

In their wheat-pooks, as they call them in Wiltſhire, 
the ſheaves are ſet in a circle, with their ears uppermoſt, 
another circle of ſheaves is placed upon that, and ſo on, 
contracting each round, till the pile ends in a point, upon 
which a ſheaf opened, and turned with the ears downward, 
is placed, like the hackle of a hive; for an ear turned 
downward will not grow, though ever ſo much wet fall 
upon it, and the bottom of a ſheaf being broader than its 
top, every upper one ſhelves over the under, like the caves 
of a houſe. A load, or two loads, mw be thus put into 
a pook, which is a very good way to ſecure corn againſt 
ram, and to give the weeds among it time to dry. But, 
as Mr. Liſle rightly judges, this method is not altogether 
proper when the wheat is intended to be laid up in a rick ; 
becauſe, if the weather prove wet, mice will run to it for 
ſhelter, and will be carried in with the pooks. It is the 
general way of making wheat-ricks in the Iſle of Wight, 
without thatching. | 

Though moſt corn is bettered by lying awhile in ſwarth, 
or grips, to take the dews, which contribute to render its 
grain plump and of a good colour; yet its ſtraw becomes 
thereby the worſe for fodder, unleſs it was cut before it had 
attained full maturity, and lies out no longer than till it be 
ſufficiently ripened. | 

In hot dry ſummers, when the corn ripens fully, and its 
own vigour gives it a proper colour, and plumps up the 
grain ſo that the huſks readily yield their contents when 
threſhed, wheat need not lie out in grip, before it is ſheaved, 
or in ſheaf; unleſs it be very full of graſs and weeds: but 
in cold ſummers, the wheat is horny and pale, the grains 
are thin and require being plumped, and their hutks cling 
ſo cloſe, that they muſt be mellowed, in order to make 
them threſh well. The full grain which ſwells the chaff, 
even till it opens, in good and fruitful years, lies almoſt 
bare to every moiſture ; and the heavy ears then ſpread and 


hang 
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hang over the ſheaf, which of courſe"opens wider, and lets 


the rain into the bands ſooner than in leſs kindly ſeaſons, 


when, the wheat being light, the ears in the ſhock ſtand 
more upright and cloſer together. | 

In proportion to the heat of the weather, greater expe- 
dition is neceſſary in reaping : for corn, when haſtily ri- 
pened, ſcorched up by the fun, and full in grain, ſoon takes 
a ſtain, is damaged by wet, and eaſily ſheds at every blaſt 


of wind. The prudent huſbandman ſhould, therefore, in 


ſuch caſes, employ the greater number of reapers; for he 
cannot deſire more than that his corn be perfectly ripe, 
and of a good colour; for which reaſon, the leſs it then 
lies abroad in grip or ſheaf, the better it will be, Cutting 
it high up, ſo as to avoid the intermixed graſs as much as 

ſible, by which means it is the ſooner fit for carting, 

as been found very ſerviceable on theſe occaſions ; and 
Mr. Liſle is of opinion that, eſpecially in hilly countries, 
corn can never be better, houſed, if thorough ripe, hard, 
and not weedy, than by gripping and carting as faſt as it is 
cut down; becauſe the dampneſs which it takes by lying 
on the ground all night, is not eafily removed. | 

It is always moſt adviſable to turn the gripes of wheat 
which is left out, very early after their being cut down, 


in order to get them dry as ſoon as poſſible. By this means 


they are kept the longer from ſprouting in the ear, in caſe 
of rain : for if dripping weather or driving mi:t ſhould 
enſue, and continue for any time, after they have been al- 
ready loaded with wet, all the art of man cannot prevent 
their growing : nay, even independent of other accidents, 
the bare weight of the ears will fink the grips of wheat to 
the ground, though they have been laid ever fo light and 


hollow; and they will certainly be injured thereby, if ſuf- 


fered to lie long out in wet weather. The beſt method of 


arding againſt this, is by laying them in triangles, as di- 
kected by M. de Liſle. 1 

A principle ſomewhat ſimilar to this ſeems to be the rea- 
ſon why the farmers in Leiceſterſhire, and Northampton- 
ſhire, in particular, where the land is rich, deep, lies flat, 
and is much iticloſed, leave a very high wheat ſtubble, 
upon which the grips are ſupported, lie the hollower from 
the ground, and conſequently are the eaſier dried by the 


ſun and wind; for it is to be obſerved, that the fatter and 
richer the ſoil is, the ſooner the grips will grow after the 


have taken wet, if they lie upon the naked ground ; muc 
ſooner than they would, in the ſame cafe, in a hilly coun- 
try where the land is poor. Huſbandmen there beſides 

eeming it an advantage that they can ſtow a greater 
number of ſhort-cut ſheaves in their barns, think the loſs 
of the ſtraw compenſated by the excellent thatch which 
they make of the ftubble. In ſome places they mow it for 
drying malt. 

The forwarder the harveſt is, and the warmer the ſeaſon, 


the longer the corn oy ſafely lay in the field, either in 


grips, or ſheaves : for this expoſure to the air, after it is 
cut down, mellows it, and makes it threſh better and look 
finer. Thus, when the wheat-harveſt takes place by the 
middle, or at leaſt before the latter end of July, of which 


ve have had inſtances, there can be little danger in letting 


the wheat lie abroad four or five days or a week, if it be 
not over ripe when cut, even though a rainy day or two 
ſhould come : for at that time of the year the ſun is ſo hot, 
the days are ſo long, the graſs ſo ſhort, and the dews ge- 
nerally fo little, that the corn ſoon dries, even after a hard 
ſhower ; whereas in the middle, and ſtill more towards the 
latter end of Auguſt, the rainy ſeaſon frequently begins, 
the dewy nights grow ſo long, the graſs is ſo rough, and 
the ſun's drying power ſo much abated, that, if wet wea- 
ther comes on then, the corn will be much more apt to 
row. , 
x A caution which Mr. Liſle recommends as ſingularly 
important in hilly countries, is not to bind the grips of 
wheat up into ſheaves too early in the day; becauſe, in 
ſuch a ſituation, the grips take ſo great a damp by having 
lain on the ground, that, though the ftraw, and chaffy ears 
may ſeem to be dry when the dew is firſt gone off, and af- 
ter the ſun may have ſhone an hour or two upon them, yet 
there will remain an inward dampneſs in the corn, and 
within the ftraw, which, if laid up in that condition, will 
come damp from the rick or barn at threſhing time. The 
afternoon is therefore certainly beſt for gripping and bind- 
ing into ſheaves in ſuch countries, but fo that this work 
may be finiſhed before the day is over. The bands ſhould, 
however, be laid in the morning, that they may not crack; 
I | 


1 
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for the ſtraw will not twiſt after the ſun is up, but will be 
brittle, and break off below the ears. The turning of 
three or four of the ſtubble or bottom ends of the ſtraw to 
the ears of the band, helps greatly to add to its ſtrength and 
toughneſs, 

he bands for binding up the ſheaves ſhould not be 
ſpread but in fair weather, becauſe, being preſſed down 
by the grip or two which it is neceſſary to lay upon them 
to keep them in their places and prevent their being un- 
twiſted by the ſun, they will grow ſooner than any other 
corn, if rain ſhould come; for they cannot dry, on account 
of their lying undermoſt. But though the bands muſt al. 
ways be made while the morning dew is upon them, the 
ſheaves ought not by any means to be bound up wet, if 
they are, they will certainly grow mouldy, 

F armers do not alway attend ſufficiently to the bindi 
up of their ſheaves, but ſuffer the reapers, for diſpatch, to 
tie the bands juſt underneath the ears inſtead of binding 
them at the other end ; the conſequence of which is, that 
they will hardly hold together to be flung into the cart at 
harveſt, and will certainly be in great danger of falling to 
pieces before they are threſhed. 

If a little rain is foreſeen in harveſt-time, it is beſt to 
bind the grips up into ſheaves as faſt as they are made ; 
becauſe Kal ſhowers will wet the ſingle grips ſo much 
that they cannot be bound up, and thoſe ſhowers may be 
the fore -runners of greater rains. The ſheaves, bei 
bound, will ſoon dry after ſuch wet. But if a hard rain is 
foreſeen, the beſt way is not to bind up into ſheaves, be- 
cauſe they will then be wet to the bands, and muſt all be 
opened again. One of Mr. Liſle's neighbours, to whom 
this happened, unſheafed ſome of his wheat to dry it, 
opened it, and turned it fo often, that the ears broke off, 
by which he loſt half his corn. Caution ought therefore 
to by uſed in this caſe, left by curing one evil we create a 
worſe, 

All farmers agree that rain which comes with a driv- 
ing wind, is the worſt of any weather for ſheaves of wheat 
out in the fields; and that it is worſe than a downright 
ſoaking rain for ſuch ſheaves as are wet to the bands, 

In a wet harveſt, ſmall ſheaves are beſt, becauſe, thin 

at top, and falling cloſe, the rain does not fink down in- 
to the middle of them, and ſo go through into the bands, as 
it is apt to do in great ſheaves, which lie broader, and take 
a larger compaſs. Small ſheaves are alſo beſt when man 
weeds are intermixed with the corn, becauſe the air, wind 
and fun, have then a greater power to dry them, than they 
could have if the ſheaves were large. 
It has been the opinion of ſome good farmers, that if 
the weather be likely to continue fair, it is beſt to lay 
the ſheaves, the night after the wheat is cut, one by one, 
flat on the ground, in order to make the ſtraw lie the cloſer 
together, and their ears ſtand the ſtiffer, and more upright, 
by which means they will be leſs apt to open at the top, 
and rain will have the leſs power to penetrate them when 
laid in ſhocks. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agriculture, recom- 
mends the tying of ſheaves but looſely and not too large ; 
but the extreme muſt be guarded againſt ; for if they be 
tied too looſely there is danger of their flipping wholl 
out of their bands ; beſides their being difficult to el 
and worſe to ſtack. He recommends alſo that they be ſet up 
in ſuch a manner, as but juſt to touch each other at the 
butts and ears; leaving a ſpace of a foot and a half be- 
tween each ſheaf at the band place, and that the ears of 
the bands be turned inward. He obſerves in general, that 
the ſmall, looſe-tied ſheaves will dry ſoon, while the large 
tight- tied ones, of the ſame ſhock, will grow ; and that the 
ears of the bands are the firſt that will grow; and that thoſe 
ſhocks which ſtand free and open, far better than thoſe of 
which the ſheaves ſtand huddled together in a cloſe lump, 
through which, neither air or ſun can penetrate, Inſtead 
of tying the band at the foot of the butts, he recommends 
the tying them looſely about the ſame diſtance from the 
tips, and ſpreading the butts, ſetting the ſheaves up ſingly 
in reſemblance of ſugar loaves, leaving the inſides totaly 
hollow; this will enable them to'dry very ſoon ; and then 
ſhifting the bands the next day back again to the common 
banding places, and opening the ears, they will ſoon be per- 
fectly dry.“ In his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, Mr. 
Marthall obſerves that, & nine-tenths of the corn that is cut 
with the fickle in this kingdom is cut by men. In Surry 
and Kent a woman may ſometimes be ſeen with a ſickle in 


* her 
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her hand, In Norfolk it is a ſight which is ſeldom or ever 


ſ-en, Here, it is almoſt equally rare to fee a fickle in the 
hand of a man; reaping. (provincially, * ſhearing” ) 
being almoſt entirely done by women. 

Three women and one man make a ſett; who, of a mid- 
ding crop, do an acre a day. If corn be thin, a man will 
bind after four women; if very thick upon the ground, he 
requires a boy to make bands for him. 

Sometimes the bands are laid for the women to throw 
their handfuls into; but in general they lay the corn in 
« reaps,” of about half a ſheaf each; the binder gathering 
it up carefully againſt his legs in the manner wheat ſtraw 
& uſually gathered on the threſhing-floor. This is much 
the beſt muy (though ſomewhat more troubleſome) ; the 
corn being by this means bound up tight arid even, and the 
ſheaves made of an equal ſize. | 

The day-wages of a woman in harveſt is 10d. of a 
man 2s. Thus wheat, which in Surry would coſt 10s. 
to 128. and which, in any country I have obſerved in, would 
colt 75. or 88. is here cut for 48. 6d. an acre.” 

Reapers ſhould take care in placing their grips, to la 
the ſtraw end in the furrow, and the ears out, becauſe thel: 
will then ſtand floping up, and lie tolerably dry, even 
though rain ſhould come ; but in the other way they would 
ſoon grow. 

Mr. Liſle remarks, in his Obſervations (which might 
have been thrown into a more regular, as well as more 
laconic form, before they were publiſhed ; for that gentle- 
man certainly never intended, that his unconnected notes 
and memorandums ſhould appear in the manner in which 
he penned them merely for his own uſe) that “ one of his 
reapers, when he had made up fome wheat into ſheaves, 
the wheat being long-eared and top-heavy, ſaid, rain had 
not need meet with thoſe ſheaves before they were carried 
home.” Mr. Liſle aſked him, Why ſo?” To which the 
oth plied, « becauſe the ears being long and heavy, 
weed. beaded, that is, did hang their heads down- 
ward into the ſheaf, ſo that ( in caſe rain ſhould run down to 
the bands) neither ſun nor wind could enter in to dry them 
whereas, ſaid he, when the ears are ſhort, and not heavy, 
they ſtand upright and hollow, ſo that the ſun and air may 
— dry them.“ 

The ſtraw of blighted wheat, being hollow and ſpungy, 
is very apt to imbibe moiſture ; for which reaſon the beſt 
way is to houſe ſuch corn as ſoon as it is tolerably dry, eſ- 
pecially if there be the leaſt proſpect of rain; for if ſtraw 
of that looſe texture ſhould once ſoak in wet, and ſhowe 
weather ſhould afterward come on, it would require muc 
more time than other corn to dry and fit it for threſhing. 

Experience has ſhewn, that wheat keeps better when 
ſtacked in the ear unthreſhed, than its grain does alone, 
when threſhed out and laid up in granaries : beſides which, 
a farther advantage which attends the ſtacking of this corn 
is, that the huſbandman need not threſh it, but as his 
markets or other occaſions require ; whereas, if it were to 
remain long in the barn, he would not be able to preſerve 
it from rats, mice, and other vermin, which harbour in the 
walls, roofs, &c. of ſuch buildings. 

To guard againſt theſe enemies, as well as againſt the 
dampneſs of the ground, which would otherwiſe occaſion 
great loſs (for there have been inſtances of its rotting piles 
of corn to the thickneſs of a yard, or, more) four, fox, or 
more ſtrong poſts, according to the intended ſize of the 
ſtack, are driven into the ground, heams of a proper ſtrength 
are laid acrofs them, and upon theſe is made a floor to ſup- 
port the ſtack. Some farmers build theſe platforms for their 
ſtacks fo high from the ground, that there is room to ſhel- 
ter their carts and other implements of huſbandry under 
them: and ſome azain, as an additional ſecurity againſt 
rain and birds, erect ſides and a roof, by which means they 
form a kind of barn : but this is needleſs, if the corn be 
ſtacked, as it ought to be, in ſheaves, with the ears turned 
inward, and the ſtraw ends outward, and the top well 
thatched with good wheat ſtraw, which is the beſt of any 
fort for thatching. They likewiſe cover the ſupporting 
poſts with tin, for about a foot in breadth from the top, to 
prevent the mice and rats getting up : but this method ſoon 
. proves ineffectual, becauſe tin is very apt to ruſt, and con- 

ſequently loſes its ſmoothneſs. A better way, as Mr, 


ortimer adviſes, is to cover thoſe poſts with Dutch tiles, 


ſuch as chimnies are commonly ſet with, becauſe they will 
always keep ſmooth. Others make their ſupporters of two 
hewn ſtones, one of which, being about three feet high, 
and ſloped fro:n the bottom, where is is two feet wide, to 
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the top; where it is but à f6ot thick; ſands upright, and 
is covered with a large flat ſtone; about a yard ſquare, or 
which is better, of a round form. This not only prevents 
rats and mice from _— up; but is alſo a ſecurity againſt 
the dampneſs of the ground. Others again, whoſe method 
is the beſt of all, lay a foundation of brick as wide as the 
ſtack is intended to be, and build round it a brick wall, 
about two feet high, capped with hewn ſtones, which pro- 
ject ſufficiently outward, to hinder the aſcent of any ſort of 
vermin, If either rats or mice ſhou}d, by the help cf any 
thing accidentally reſted againſt the ſtack, chance to clim 
up, and get into the corn, they will not be able to remain 
there long, becauſe, as they cannot live without water, ne- 
ceſſity will force them down, and their former means of 
climbing being removed, they cannot get up again. If any 
of them chance then to be left in the ſtack, they will ſoon 
die there for want of drink. _ 7 

Particular care ſhould be taken in the ſtacking of wheat, 
always to lay the ear ends of the ſheaves inward, and upon 
a riſe, ſo as to keep the middle of the ſtack full while it is 
worked up: for in this caſe, when it ſettles, the ſinking will 
be chiefly on the outſide; which will thereby be made to lie 
the cloſer, and the ftraw ends being outward, and inclining 
downward, birds cannot get at the grain, nor can rain be 
driven up to the ears: The ſhorteſt and thinneſt ſheaves 
thould be uſed in the topping of the ſtack, becaule it cannot 
be ſo conveniently drawn in and narrowed with great long 
ſheaves. They thould be taken from off the ſame ground, 
if the huſbandman wants to keep any particular fort or 
growth of corn pure and unmixed. Where leſs nicety is 
obſerved; oats, or ſome other kind of coarſe grain; are fre- 
quently laid on the top of the ſtack of wheat under the 
thatch, the better to preſerve it from being wet. Wheat, 
properly ſtacked, will keep in perfect order for many 


* 


rs. 

Mr. Liſle; who does not approve of ſtacking any corn 
but wheat, when room can be found for it in the barn, 
thatched a long rick of vetches, brought up ſharp, with 
barley ſtraw; to the thickneſs of three feet, and yet found, 
upon cutting it, that the rain had penetrated through this 
thick covering, and done conſiderable damage to the 
vetches. He imputes this, firſt, to barley-ſtraw's bein 
more woolly and ſpungy than wheat ſtraw, which is cloſe 
and hard; and, ſecondly, to the ſtack's having ſweated and 
heated pretty much, in which caſe the covering of ſtraw is 
always hollowed and ſoftened, and conſequently rendered the 
more apt to admit and retain wet. 

The ſtalks of oats are naturally ſo ſmooth and flippery, 
that they are apt to ſlide in the ſtack; which then frequently 
tumbles down, eſpecially if this corn was very dry when 
carried in, An oat rick muſt therefore not be widened by 
any means beyond its foundation, which generally is of 
faggots, nor ſhould its ſides ever bulge out, but, on the 
contrary, they ſhould be gradually contracted. Barley, 
having a rough ſtem, may be piled more . | 

When ſparrows rooſt at night in holes, under the eaves 
of a ſtack of corn, it is reckoned a ſure ſign that there are 
neither rats nor mice in the rick ; for their ſqueaking and 
running about in the night, would diſturb the birds, ſo that 
they would not ſtay there. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of the Midland 
Counties, on the ſubje& of Harveſting, ſays as follows: 

« The corn harveſt of this diſtrict, though it cannot be 
called, emphatically, a corn country, is not got in without 
ſome foreign aſſiſtance, from whom are termed © peakrils” 
and low country men: - namely, men, and ſome women, 
from the Peak 7 Derbyſhire, and the Morelands of Staf- 
fordſhire. The wheat is much of it cut by theſe itine- 
rants. | | 

« The harveſt labourers of the diftrict are not hired 
for the harveſt month, as in Surry, &c. nor for the har- 
veſt, be it ſhort or long, as in Norfolk ; but work by the 
day, as at other ſeaſons of the year; and for the ſame 
wages, a ſhilling a day; but with the addition of full 
board, fo long as the harveſt laſts: and, in addition to this, 
each labourer who has been conſtantly employed rig gat 
the ſummer, has a right, by cuſtom, to the carriage of a 
load of coals, in autumn. It is alſo a pretty common 


cuſtom for farmers to let their conſtant labourers have their 
bread corn ſomewhat below the market price; more eſpe- 
cially when corn is dear. | 

« The hours of work, too, like the wages, are the ſame 
in harveſt as in leſs buſy ſeaſons ; and the ſame flow pace is 
too generally obſerved. No coming at four in the morn- 
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ing; nd trotting with empty waggons; nor any perſonal 
exertion, whatever, betokening harveſt; ſaving ſuch as are 
ſtimulated with ale as —— as brandy 

« The method of harveſting ſheaf corn, whether wheat 
or oats, is, in this diſtrict, above par. In part it is new to 
me: reaping being generally done by the © threave:“ 
ſeldom by the acre. 

« A threave is twenty-four ſheaves ; each ſheaf meaſur- 
ing a yard round, in the banding place; the ſtring croffing 
the band in meaſuring. A better ſized ſheaf, for ſeaſons 
and crops in general, could not, perhaps, well be fixed 
upon. See WHEAT. 

The great difficulty, in reaping by the threave, lies in 
not being able to get the ſheaves made up to the ſtandard. 
The deviation, however, is on the right ſide: where- 
as, in reaping by the acre, it will always be on the wrong. 
For, in that caſe, it is the intereſt of the reapers to make 
large ſheaves ; having thereby fewer bands and leſs bind- 
ing. On the — in reaping by the threave, it is 
their intereſt to make ſmall ſheaves. 

« Another conveniency ariſes from reaping by the threave: 
any number of hands may be ſcattered over a piece of corn, 
as circumſtances may require, without the extraordinary 
trouble of meaſuring the land in this caſe. Each man ſticks 
to his © throo,” whether it conſiſts of one or more lands, 
and ſets up his own ſheaves in one row of ſhucks, of twelve 
ſheaves each : ſo that the trouble of aſcertaining the num- 
ber of threaves is inconſiderable. 

The price, for wheat, is fourpence a threave, with beer; 
provided the crop be tolerably good: if very thin, five- pence 
or ſix- pence is ſometimes given: or ſuch thin wheat is ſome- 
times reaped by the acre ; at about ſix or ſeven ſhillings an 
acre. For oats, three-pence is the common price, 


« In ing ſheaf corn, there is uſually a loader to each 
itcher. he buts are laid outward all round, as in 
— and Nor folk; forming the load, not into a long 


ſquare, but into a figure between that and an oval; bind- 
ing it acroſs and acroſs, in three or four places. 

The method of harveſting looſe corn, whether oats or 
barley, is reduced, here, to the loweſt degree of fimpli- 
City. 

2 In Vorkſhire, barley and oats are mown inward, 
againſt the ſtanding corn, and harveſted in ſheaf. 

« In Kent and Surry, they are mown outward, with a 
cradle, laying them ſo ftraight and neatly, they might be 
bound after the ſcythe ; but are harveſted looſe. In cocking 
them, the Kentiſh farmers make uſe of corn forks ; laying 
the ears all one way; preſerving the ſame neatneſs and re- 

ularity, even to the ſtack : the outſide courſe of which is 
ſaid with unbroken pitches, with the buts outward, having 
thereby a ſecurity neatly equal to that of ſheaf corn. 

« In Norfolk, they are mown outward, with bows, 
fixed to the heels of the ſcythes ; which, however, do not 
lay them ſo neatly as cradles ; but ſtill the heads, if the 
crop ſtand any way fair, lie one way, and the tails the other, 
There, too, the corn-fork is uſed. 

« Here, they are mon outward with naked ſcythes ; and 
cocked, or rather rolled into rough bundles, with common 
hay forks ; and this, generally, two or three days before 
they are carried : a crop of clover, a crop of barley, a crop 
of peas, a crop of oats, and a crop of beans and vetches, 
being harveſted very much in the ſame manner. 

« Mowing barley and oats with naked ſcythes, and pull- 
ing them about with hay forks, have, to ſtrangers, a ſlovenly 
and waſteful appearance. But with reſpect to cocking looſe 
corn before the day of carrying, ſomething, perhaps may 
be offered in its favour. * 

« Tt is true, that, in other diſtricts, it is conſidered as 
very bad management to leave even a few cocks remaining 
only one night; under an idea that, if looſe corn once get 
wet in cock, it is difficult to get it dry again, without a great 
waſte of labour and corn. Nevertheleks experience — 
that even a very heavy ſhower has not that evil effect in 
the practice of this country. . 

« An incident in my own experience convinced me of 
the fact: I had, through neglect, a few oats in cock left 
out all night. Next day, much rain fell ; but the ſucceed- 
ing day proving fine, they were got into very good order 
again, in this manner. The tops were firſt dried, by raiſ- 
ing them up, light and porous, with the tines of a fork ; 
ſo as to let the fun and air into them; and, when the tops 
were dry, the bundles were turned over to air the bottoms. 

« In this manner, and without greater trouble, corn 
cocks generally dried ; though ſometimes it will happen that | 
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they require to be pulled to pieces: in which caſe, there 
is, of courſe, conſiderable waſte. | 

„The Midland farmers have one very good plea for har. 
veſting oats in this manner, For, by cocking them a few 
days before carrying, the labour and waſte of turning iz 
ſaved : beſides, by being cocked while a portion of the ſap 
remains in them, they are not ſo liable to be ſhed in cock 
ing, as when they are diſturbed in a dry parched ſtate, 

This practice, probably, took its riſe in open common 
fields. Formerly, much of the diſtrict lay in that ftate ; 
the ſoil being railed into high roof-like ridges. The fur. 
rows and ſkirts of the lands lay, of courſe. proportionably 
low ; and the corn being thereby frequently deprived of the 
benefit of the ſun and wind, it was found, by experience, 
moſt eligible to gather the corn into heaps, and place them 
upon the top of the ridges. And this is the preſent practice 
of « field farmers,” In a few days after cutting, the whole 
crop may be ſeen ſtanding in pitchcocks, placed in cloſe 
order, like ſtrings of beads ſtretched along the ridges. 

« But notwithſtanding this practice may be cligible 
where corn is mown with the naked ſcythe, and rolled up 
into rough porous bundles, it does not follow that it ſhould 
be univerſally adopted. Were a Kentiſhman to leave his 
unruffled cloſe piles expoſed even to one heavy ſhower, he 
would find ſome difficulty to get them throughly dry again, 
without ſpreading them abroad. | 

* An evil attendant of the Midland method of harveſt- 
ing looſe corn is, the increafe of bulk which corn harveſt- 
ed in this way acquires, comparatively with the fame quan- 
tity of corn harveſted in the Kentiſh manner. More bern- 
room is of courſe wanted, and a greater number of loads 
are to be carried. Four loads an acre is no uncommon 
crop; five loads are talked of, and are ſometimes carried. 
But the method of loading, and that of barning, both of 
them tend to increaſe this evil. * 

The method of carrying looſe corn here, differgom 
that of other diſtricts, in having only one loader M- 
pitchers ; and in loading, not with the arms, but with a 
fork ; the loader ſtanding in the centre of the load, and 
piling the corn looſe and light around him. Thus the 
entire proceſs tends to encreaſe the number of loads. 

And the method of houſing is not calculated to do away 
the inconveniency. I never met with an inſtance, in this di- 
ſtrict, of a horſe, or any other animal, being uſed on a mow. 

« Ricking, however, remedies the evil ; and in this di- 
ſtrict, where barn-room is more contracted than in ſome 
others, looſe corn is pretty generally put into ricks. 

In the method of ricking looſe corn, nothing is notice- 
able; excepting the laſt finiſh. To endeavour to ſecure the 
ſtems from the pillaging of ſparrows, and other ſmall birds, 
they are, generally, either “ tucked” or “ pared :” that is, 
either the looſe ears, expoſed on the outſide, as many un- 
avoidably are, in the method of harveſting above de- 
ſcribed, are doubled back, and thruſt into the ſtem; or the 
entire {tem is ſhaved with a ſcythe laid longwayia the handle, 
or ſome other ſimilar inſtrument : in ſome few inſtances, 
I have ſeen the ſtems thatched, as the roofs. 

« On ricking ſheaf corn, a few particulars may be men- 
tioned, Though built on a ſquare frame, the ſtem pro- 
vincially the “ wall,“ is not carried up ſquare, as in Surry 
and Norfolk; nor round, as in Gloceſterſhire ; but in a 
form between the two ; the corners of ricks beiag rounded 
off, as thoſe of loads. 

Large ricks being faſhionable, and it being cuſtomary, 
in carrying up the ſtems, to bind with the ears, inltc.d of 
the buts of the ſheaves, they are of courſe liable to lip. 
This has taught the Midland rickers an admirable ex- 
pedient, when any ſymptom of ſlipping, in carrying up the 
ſtem, is perceived, to prevent the miſchief; 548%. by that 
of laying long green boughs acroſs the part affected: an 
excellent thought, 

« In ſetting on the roof of a ſheaf corn rick, the Mid- 
land rickers are above par : laying the laſt courſe of the 
ſtem ſo as to project a few inches, and form a kind of cor- 
nice for the eaves of the thatch to reſt upon, and to carry 
the drip clear to the ſtem. The middle is then filled in 
full and round; ſo that the buts of the outhde ſheaves 
hang downward, | 

This, though not peculiar to the diſtricl, is a rule 
which ought always to be obſerved, in forming a roof; 
for, in this caſe, if rain ſhould happen to penetrate through 
the thatch, there is little fear of its doing, even the roof of 
the rick much injury; every ſtraw becoming a conductor 


to lead it to the ſurface, 
. «K Another 
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et Anether commendable practice, in forming the roof 


ef a ſheaf corn rick, and which is new to me, is that of 


carrying it up without a pitching hole. A man ſticks his 
heels into the roof, and ſtands with great eaſe and ſafety, 
'This might well be copicd by other diſtricts : holes are 
dangerous; unleſs great care be uſed in making them up, 
and in thatching them ſecurely. For if water enter, in 
this part, it finds its way directly into the heart of the rick. 

« The method of ſecuring corn ricks, in a catching ſea- 
ſon, previous to their being thatched, is likewiſe entitled to 
notice, It is effected with © battins“ - ſmall truſſes of 
ftraw - which are afterward ufed as thatch. A row being 
laid cloſe and pegged ſecurely along the eaves with their 
buts downward; others are laid (firmly, but withoutpegs), as 
tiles or ſlates are laid on a roof, with their heads downward; 
ſpreading the ears (without untying the bands) ſo as to 
prevenc the rain water from getting through between thoſe 
which lie below: continuing, thus, till the ridge be reached. 

« Having plenty of theſe battins, in corn harveſt, ready 
at hand, to cover a rick with, in catching weather, is a very 
great conveniency. A rick of 200 threave, eighteen or 
twenty lo.ds, may be ſecured in a few hours: or, with 
plenty of hands, in half an hour, 

The method of thatching ricks is alſo peculiar in this 
diſtrict, and requires to be mentioned. Inſtead of thruſting 
the ears of the ſtraw into the roof, and ſpreading the buts 
outwardly as a ſecurity ; the ſtraw, in thatching, is laid on 
as the battins, with the ears downward, and of courſe out- 
ward (excepting the firſt courſe at the caves), and is ſe- 
cured in its place, by pegs and hay ropes; paſſing hori- 
zontally from end to end of the roof; at the diſtance of 
twelve or fourteen inches from each other, 

« Sometimes thatch is bound with ozier twigs, which 
are much more laſting than hay bands (that are only an- 
nuals), in a fimple ingenious manner. The ſmall end is 
formed into an eye, like that of a with, and the thick end 
run into the roof as a peg, through the eye of the ſucceed- 
ing twig. * 

« An inconveniency attends this method of thatching. 
A rick cannot be thatched with propriety, until the roof 
has done ſettling. For if it ſettled after it is thatched, the 
ſtraw is raiſed into puckers between the bands, and the wa- 
ter of courſe, let in.“ 

In his Rural Economy of the Vale of Gloceſter he ſays, 
« the work of harveſt was, formerly, done chiefly by har- 
veſt- men; but now, in part, by the acre. 

The wages of harveſt-men are thirty ſhillings for the 
harveſt ; or a ſhilling a-day ; with full board. 

« The method of victualling harveſt-men, in this diſtrict, 
is ſingularly judicious. They have no regular dinner. 
Their breakfaſt is cold meat. Their refrethmeat in the 
field, bread and cheeſe, with fix or eight quarts of beverage. 


At night, when they return home, a hot ſupper; and, 


after it, each man a quart of ſtrong beer, in order to al- 
leviate the fatigues of the day which is paſt ; and, by ſend- 
ing him to bed in ſpirits and good humour, to prepare him 
for the morrow's toil. | 

« There is more than one advantage ariſes from this cuſ- 
tom. All work within-doors, in the middle of the day, 1s 
got rid of: and the advantage of continuing the work of 
the field, without a break through the prime part of the 
day, is obvious ; ahd is highly eſtimated by thoſe who know 
the value of it from experience. 

« The hours of work are long; —from dawn to duſk ;— 
eſpecially when diſpatch is more particularly requiſite, The 
quantity of work done is above par: namely twenty or 
thirty loads of corn; with one ſet of men.” 

HASK, a huſky cough. 

HATTOCK, a ſtock of corn, conſiſting of twelve 
ſheaves, 

In ſome counties it implies only three ſheaves laid to- 
gether, 

BAYER: a name given to oats in ſome parts of Eng- 
and, 

HAUNCH or Haxca; the hip part of the body of 
living creature. 

Ihe haunches of a horſe are too long, if, when ſtanding 
in the ſtable, he limps with his hind legs farther back than 
he ought, and that the top or onſet of his tail does not 
anſwer in a perpendicular line to the tip of his hocks; as it 
always does in horſes whoſe haunches are of a juſt length. 

There are ſome horſes, which though they have too long 
baunches, yet commonly walk well; Rich are good to climb 
hills; but to balance that, they are not fit to go down a 


HAY 


deſcent ; for they cannot ply their hams, and they never 
gallop lowly, but almoſt at full ſpeed. | 

HAW, a cloſe, or ſmall field, 

HAW, is alſo the common name for the fruit of the 
white thorn, | 

HAW likewiſe ſignifies the ſwelling of a ſpongy tex- 
ture, growing in the inner corner of the eye of a horſe, 
and ſometimes ſo large, as to cover a part of the eye, 

HAY, a general name for any kind of graſs, cut and 
dried for the food of cattle, 

When graſs is to be made into hay, the farmer will be 
directed in the feaſon for mowing it, by the quality of the 

raſs. When the crop is very great, it ſhould be cut as 
oon as the bottom of the graſs grows yellow: for if it 
ſtands longer, more will be loſt by the quantity of leaves 
rotted at the bottom, and the ill flavour which theſe will 
give to the reſt, than will be gained by its growth. When 
other circumſtances permit the choice of time, it ſhould be 
when the graſs is in full bloom before the ſtalks begin to 
harden, * rather early than late, becauſe the ſame ſap re- 
mains in the roots, the ſooner the next crop will ſpring up. 
There is not, however, any general rule for this ; becauſe, 
in ſome caſes, the ripe ſeeds add a great value to the hay, 
as in ſaintfoin and burnet : and in others, the growth of the 
= itſelf brings a recompence, as in the fowl-meadow 

S. 

p A dewy or duſky morning ſhould be choſen for cutting 
the graſs becauſe being then fulleſt of ſap, it ſtands beſt to 
the icythe, When the high noon-tide ſun has dried the 
graſs, and made it recline its head, the mower will employ 
his time more uſefully in making the hay already cut, than 
in continuing to mow, with great additional labour, graſs, 
which no longer makes the due reſiſtance. 

Our farmers in general are very inattentive to the ma- 
nagement of their hay whilſt in the cock, to which is in 
a great meaſure owing the loſs which they (or rather the 
nation) ſuſtain every year, by the damage which the hay 
receives from rain. 

To guard as much as poſlible againſt this accident, let 
the hay-makers follow the mowers, and if the weather be 
quite — ſpread out the graſs as faſt as it is cut down, eſ- 
pecially ir it lie ſo thick in the ſwarth, that neither the air 
nor ſun can paſs freely through it : but if wet be feared, let 
it remain in the ſwarth. At night, make it into graſs cocks, 


-and the next day, as ſoon as the dew is off the ground, 


ſpread it again, and turn it, that it may wither on the other 
ide ; then handle it, and if you find it dry, make it up into 
large cocks. If the weather continue favourable during the 
ſecond day, the graſs will, by that time, be fo dry as to 
bear being kept in theſe cocks till the day on which it is to 


be carted, when it ſhould be ſpread out again in the morn- 


ing, to receive a farther drying, if wanted. If theſe cocks 
are made as tall and as taper as can be, conſiſting with their 
ſtanding ſafely, the winds, by paſſing through them, will 
dry them gently and equally ; and though rain ſhould fall 
upon them, it will not do much hurt, becauſe the greateſt 
part of it will run off directly, and the ſun and wind will 
ſoon dry that which may have penetrated into the cocks, 
Theſe cocks have therefore a great advantage over the 
common ſmall and low ones: for if a rainy ſeaſon comes 
on, theſe laſt will be ſo thoroughly wetted, that the wind 
will not be able to pierce ſufficiently to dry them. More 
hay is, perhaps, loſt for want of making the cocks properly, 
than by all the rains which happen in the hay-making ſea- 
ſon. 

Where the colour of hay is principally rded, as in 
London, the beſt way of making it, provided the weather 
be fair, is to open it perfectly and ſpread it thin, immedi- 
ately after it is cut, and to have hands ſufficient to turn and 
ſhake it, till the evening, when it is made up in graſs 
cocks ; and thus proceed every day till it is ſufficiently 
made. In this way the hay retains a fine green colour, and 
gives it a value with the buyers of hay for horſes ; and for 
this reaſon the hay made about Hendon, in Middleſex, and 
which is made in this manner, gives it a value in London, 
though in other reſpects not ſuperior to the hay from ſome 
other places. 

Such hay, however, is not more nouriſhing to cattle, than 
other hay of equal quality, made in a different manner. 
Some are apt to blame the farmers, for negligence or igno- 
rance in the management of their hay; but it is a matter 
of greater difficulty than they ſeem to be aware of. In cateh4 
ing ſeaſons, it requires much attention and induſtry to ſave 
hay, and after all is liable to be ſpoiled, or greatly damaged 
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to the owners great loſs, notwithſtanding his utm6ſt care | 

and anxious attendance upon it; and in fine weather, by a 
ſudden change, he may ſuffer as great lols, as in a 3 
ſeaſon. I had once a large field of hay, in fine order, an 


ict up in hay cocks ; the weather then altered to rain, at- 
rended with lach a high wind, that the hay cocks were blown 
down, and ſome of them carried above twenty yards from 
the places where they ſtood; ſo that the field was covered with 
the hay, and the weather continuing ſhowery, the hay could 
neither be dried nor put up again as before, i was therefore 
raked together, and made into very ſmall cocks, which could 
be readily turned with prongs ; this was done ſeveral times 
when the rain abated, and was ſometimes 1 be done 
even in the rain to prevent its fermenting: this hay was at 
laſt faved at a great expence in tolerable order, though much 
damaged ; is mentioned here as a good meth 
ing hay in general, to put it into theſe very ſmall cocks ſoon 
after it is mowed, not to be ſpread at all, if the weather is 
the leaſt ſuſpicious ; and by opening the cocks ſometimes 
when the weather is fair, and frequently turning them, the 
hay may be well made: though it is well known to all ex- 
perienced huſbandmen, that ſaving hay in good order, is 
often a buſineſs of much difficulty, and attended with no 
ſmall expence and trouble. 

The method here recommended is confirmed by the ex- 
perience of a New England huſbandman, whoſe account of 
it to the reverend Dr. Elliot ran thus : 

« I ſhall relate to you my own practice in making of 
hay, though it may ſeem ſmall and trifling at the firſt men- 
tioning : but finding that it faves me near two fiſths of the 
time and labour I uſed to be at in this article, and that my 
hay is, I think, better than when I uſed to purſue the uſual 
method, I eſteem myſelf juſtified in communicating it to 
the public. My method is this: I mow my graſs, and let 
it lie in the ſwarth till the dew is off the next morning: 
then I turn and ſpread my hay, and let it lie in the ſun till 
the after part of the day, when I take it up and cock it well, 
and never meddle more with it, till I cart it into my barn, 
or ſtack it. If the weather be good, it will do well to 
cart after it has ſtood two days in cock. This, I have 
found by five or fix years conſtant experience, anſwers for 
any ſort of hay, except ſalt- hay and red clover, of which laſt 
I have not had ſo long trial; but with reſpect to clover hay, 
I managed it laſt ſummer after this manner, viz. I followed 
my mowers as they cut the graſs, I ſpread it as thin as I 
could, and before night I put it in cock. The next day, 
after the dew was off, I ſpread it again; in the afternoon, 
I cocked it a ſecond time, and meddled no more with till it 
I carried it. "The appearance of the hay fince, makes me 
judge that no man has better of the fort, My firſt coming 
into this practice was purely accidental. After cutting my 
graſs, five or ſix years ago, I put it in cock the next day: 
but my avocations then were ſuch, that I had no time in 
which I could poſſibly take any farther care of my hay for 
many days. When 4 had diſpatched my other affairs, I re- 


turned to it, and found it in as good order (that is to ſay 


the bulk of it) as ever I had hay in my life. RefleCtin 
then, how much labour may be ſaved by this method, ! 


have followed the ſame practice ever ſince, and find it 


anſwer very well. The reaſon why I think my hay really 
better is, becauſe I take it for granted, that the more juice 
or natural moiſture we can retain in it, without corrupting 
and rotting the ſtalk, the richer and more nouriſhing it is. 
The too often turning and ſpreading of hay in the fan ex- 
tracts too much of the richneſs thereof; and one day's thus 
lying will take away ſuch a quantity of the moſt watery par- 
ticles, as that the remainder is only ſufficient to raiſe a pro- 
per fermentation thereof when in the cock, while the ſmall- 
neſs of the body there keeps that fermentation from riſing 
to ſuch a height as to corrupt it. After twenty-four hours, 
the fermentation will gradually abate: and the pitching of 
the hay into the cart, and afterwards into the mow, or ſtack, 
ſo checks it, that it will not again riſe to ſuch a height as to 
be detrimental. Cattle are fonder of this hay than of that 
— made in the common way, and leſs of it will ſup- 
m. 

It would be almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that no narrow 
wheels ſhould ever be brought upon paſtures, not even in 
the drieſt ſeaſon of the year, as that of hay-making gene- 
rally is. The advantages of broad wheels, which help to 
roll and level the ground, and render the draught much 


enaſier, whether on graſs, or any other ſoil in which narrow 


Wheels will fink, have been confirmed by experience; 
and are as ſelf-evident as it is that the latter cruſh and 
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of ſav- 
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bury, and thereby deſtroy great numbers of the plants of 
graſs, wherever they are dragged. | 

If the hay has {weated a Tirtle in the cock, there will 
be the leſs need for its ſ weating afterwards in the rick, where 
it will then lie ſo much the cloſer, and conſequently keep 
the better. | 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agriculture, ſays, that 
having a field of hay that had been cut almoſt a fortnight 
and was in tolerable order; the ſap being nearly exhauſted, 
yet the weather was very unfavourable, but he was un- 
willing to expoſe it any longer in this critical ſtate ; he 
therefore put it upon the waggons to keep it out of harms. 
way ; but did not unload it immediately, letting it remain 
until the next day; when he unloaded one of the waggons 
on to the ſtack very gently, and left it untrodden. On to the 
emptied waggon reloaded another which ſtood in the field. 
The wind was hizh, and the ſun hot : two men reloaded ir 
as deliberately as poſfible ; breaking every lump and loadin 
it lightly with a fork : they were three or four hours in 
doing it. It was unloaded the following day in good order. 
In this manner, he proceeded with the remainder, and with 
the ſame ſucceſs. By thus expoling it to the ſun and wind, 
and by leaving it on the ſtack for twenty-four hours un- 
trodden, it was got from tolerable to very good order. Be- 
cauſe hay, which had been long cut, and whoſe juices are 
exhauſted, is loaded on the waggons to prevent it being 
totally ſpoiled ; it ſurely does not follow that it ſhould be 
hurried into ſtock wet or dry. Perhaps hay not half made, 
might, by repeated reloading, during fair blaſts, be well got, 
even in very bad hay weather, as frequently happens. 
Suppoſe one load takes two men three hours and a half; 
two men would reload three loads a day: about 13d. per 
load, Ten times 131d. is not eouivalent to the ditference 
between good and bad hay. Re- making in large cocks, 
may help hay which is under-made ; but a cock cannot be 
drawn into a barn, or under a ſhed as a cart or a wag- 
gon. See Tare Hay. , 

He ſays alſo that, perhaps, meadow my is generally cut 
too early, and the firſt crop of clover too late; that is, ſuch 
graſs as is intended to ſtand for a ſecond crop, ſhould be cut 
early that the ſecond crop might not be caught in the au- 
tumnal rains; and that which is cut but once ſhould ſtand 
until it be fully matured, that it may not ſhrink in making, 
that the hay may be heartier, and that it may be made with 
leſs labour and lefs riſk. He recommends to cut clover the 
firſt and ſecond weeks in June, and meadow hay the ſecond 
and third weeks in July, for although graſs ſeems to ſhrink 
on the ground cutting, the quantity of hay is not 
the leſs when it comes to be carried into the ſtack, nor 
the weight leſs when it is cut out. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of the Vale of Glo- 
ceſter, ſays, that The age, at which a crop of graſs ought 
to be cut, is a ſubject of no ſmall importance. In the 
ordinary practice of this diſtrict, as in that of every other, 
which I have obſerved in, graſs is ſuffered to ſtand much 
too long before it be mown tor hay. 


— 


« This evil practice may have originated in common 
meadows, whoſe after - graſs is unſtinted, (or frequently be- 
longs to a ſeparate owner) : a ſpecies of mowing ground, 
which, formerly was common to this and moſt other coun! 
tries, 

« There are, however, in this diſtrict, men who are 
well aware of the advantages of early cutting z who 
know, from experience in grazing, the value of the aftet- 
graſs of early mown 3 as well as the fatting quality 
of hay, which has been mown in the fullneſs of ſap. Hence 
we find in this country, more advocates for early cutting, 
than in moſt others, where the fattening of cattle on hay 
is not a practice, There is, in an ordinary ſeaſon, much 
graſs cut, in different parts of the diſtrict, at h or ſcben 
weeks old, 

In mowing, it is obſervable, the Gloceſterſhire labourers 
cut remarkably level, In ſome cafes not a ſtroke, or 
ſcarcely a ſwath-balk, is diſcoverable. This is chiefly 
owing to the narrowneſs of the ſwath- width, and the ſhort- 
neſs of the ſcythe in uſe in this country. The mowers of 
Gloceſterſhire and thoſe of Yorkſhire work in oppoſite ex- 
tremes of the art. "The Yorkſhireman drives a width of 
nine or ten feet before him, the Gloceſterſhireman ol ſix 
or ſeven feet only. I have meaſured acroſs a ſeries of ſwaths 
which one with another, have not mcaſured ſix feet wide. 
The one makes the operation unnec eſſarily laborious, and 
Cauſes, almoſt unavoidably, a waſte, of herbage,— the other 


renders it unneceſlarily tedious. A good workman may 
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take half a rod (eight feet and a quarter) with ſufficient 
eaſe to himſelf, and at the ſame time leave his work ſuffici- 
ently level. It is prudent, however, on the part of his 
employer to ſee that he keeps within due bounds ; and, ge- 
nerally, that he does not exceed the medium width. 

« The making of hay is an inexhauſtible ſubject. Ever 


diſtri, if we deſcend to minutiz, has its ſhades of differ- 
ence. The practice of this diſtrict reſembles very much 


: 
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* The Yorkſhire mowers labour hard during the ſhort 
hours they work: their ſithes are of uncommon length, 
and they take their ſwath of unuſual width; ſeldom leſs than 
three yards; ſome of them ten or eleven feet wide; and, 
what is I believe peculiar to them, they invariably « keep 


y | ſtroke ;”* that is, all ſtrike together as one man: a prac= 


tice which is at leaſt pleaſing to look at. 
« 2, Making. All countries, I find, abound in bad hay- 


the practices of Yorkſhire ; not only in the firſt ſtages, but makers; and ſome are deſtitute of good ones. The 8 
in the remarkable expedient of forming the hay into ſtack- under ſurvey may be ſaid to be above par; and that is as 
lets (here called & windcocks“ ) previous to its being put much as can be ſaid of it. Quantities of h 


into ſtack. But the practice is here carried a ſtage farther; 


the hay being ſometimes made into ſmall ſtacks, of ſeveral 
loads each in the ſtack yard ; and, while yet perhaps in a 


degree of heat almoſt ſuffocating to work among, is made 


over again into one large ſtack. 

The ſame reaſons are given for this practice, here, as 
in Vorkſhire: namely that of being able to make it fuller 
of ſap in this way than it can be by the ordinary method. 
There ſeems however, to be an additional motive to it 
in this country: namely that of being enabled, by this 
means, to make it into very large tacks, of fifty or perhaps 
a hundred loads each. Such ſtacks are faſhionable. They 
are ſpoken of with pride: and it ſeems probable that the 
pride of great ricks has ſome ſhare, at leaſt, in the practice 
of giving hay a double heat. 

« Be this as it may, however, it is a fact, well aſcer- 
tained, that the hay of theſe Vales is of a ſuperior quality, 
It is found to bring on fatting cattle nearly as faſt as the 
green herbage from which it is made, paſſing through them 
with the fame appearances. And the produce of butter 
from hay in this diſtrict, is extraordinary. But whether 
this ſuperior quality be owing, in part, to the method of 
making it, or wholly to the foil and the herbage from which 
it is made, is by no means well aſcertained, That there is 
a ſomething in the ſoils of theſe Vales which gives a peculiar 
richneſs to whatever they produce, is to me evident ; and 
to endeavour to preſerve in hay as much as poſſible of this 
richneſs is, indiſputably, good management, 

« The degree of heat, which hay ought to be ſubjected 
to, is an intereſting ſubject, which is ſeldom agitated, and 
little underſtood ; even in this country where ſome little 
attention is paid to it. — may depend on the 
ſpecies of ſtock it is intended for. The prevailing opinion, 
here, ſeems to be that, for fatting cattle, it ought ro be mo- 
derately or ſomewhat conſiderably heated. For cows, how- 
ever, there are dairymen, who ſay it ſhould have little or 
no heat; giving for a reaſon, that © heated hay dries up 
their mille,” — Theſe, however, I mention merely as opi- 
nions. They may be well grounded. If not, they may 
excite a ſpirit of enquiry into a ſubject of ſome importance 
in a graſsland country.“ | 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, ſays 
that © In Surrey, and round the metropolis, grounds in- 
tended to be mown are ſcrupulouſly freed from ſtock early 
in the ſpring ; not a ſpring ſhoot is cropped. This is the 
oppoſite extreme; and, if the land will bear ſtock, is alſo 
improper. Some valuable ſpring-ſeed is loſt; the froſts 
deſtroying that which would be of ſervice to ſtock, 

«Land may in general be eaten until old Lady-day of the 
middle of April, without injuring the crop of hay. Early 
weeds, and the ny genes, are choaked, by which means 
the better bottom graſſes are ſuffered to riſe, and to ripen 
with them. 

« To give a minute account of the department of the 
graſs-land management, it will be requiſite to conſider ſepa- 
rately the following diviſions : 

I. Mowing : 

2. Making: 

3. Laying up. : | 

« x, Mowing. This is done chiefly by the “ day's mow- 
ing,” which is an inaccurate acre; ſometimes more, but ge- 
nerally leſs than a ſtatue acre ; old incloſed meadows hav- 
ing been reckoned from time immemorial, ſo many “ day 
mowings;“ and whether they are in reality a greater or 
leſs number of acres, they are conſidered as ſo many days' 

works, 

« The wages for mowing, one ſhilling to eighteen-pence 
a day and board. Litile or no mowing is done by the acre, 
A man ſeldom mows more than his day-mowing : which, 
if he be a good hand, he performs in a few hours, in the 
morning od, evening; generally lying by in the middle of 
the day. | 
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ay are annuall 
waſted, and ſtill greater quantities e wee 
through bad management. It is ſeldom tedded ſufficiently ; 
is frequently expoſed all night abroad in catching wea- 
—_ and in ſuch weather is too often carried before it be 
ry. 

A ſingular expedient is here practiſed to get it (as it is 
intended) out of harm's way. This is to put it into 
e pikes, or ſtacklets of about a load each, before it be 
fit to be put into ſtack; and, too frequently, before it be 
fit to be put into large cocks. This is conſidered as a 
middle ſtage; in which it is to take a partial heat, and be- 
come prepared for the itack. 

If hay be free from water-wet, but yet too full of ſap to 
be truſted in ſtack, & piking”” it may have its uſe, But it 
is more generally made uſe of as a ſlovenly expedient foc 
getting hay out of hand in a'tedious ſcaſon, In this calc, 
however, it is moſtly miſchievous. I have ſeen theſe pikes, 
when opened out to be carried to the ſtack, white with 
mould, black with rottenneſs, and of every intermediate 
colour, excepting that which alone is deſirable. But this 
good old way ſcems to be declining. 

In the beſt practice of the diſtrict, the graſs, in fine wea- 
ther, is tedded after the mowers; or, in thowery weather, 
as ſoon as a fair opportunity offers, In the evening, unleſs 
due confidence can be placed in the weather, it is put up 
into cocklets, provincially “ hipples;“ made in different 
ways; ſome being ſet up hollow with the foot and the head 
of the rake ; others in the common way with forks, As 
on hay has advanced in dryneſs, the hipples are increaſed in 

ze. 

« When fair opportunity offers, and the graſs is per- 
fectly dry, the hipples are “ ſundered; that is, broken out 
into s in the uſual manner; turned; and again got up 
into cocklets, of ſuch ſize as the ſtate- of dryneſs requires. 
When ſufficiently dry, the hay is made into well-ſized 
cocks ; namely, about eight or ten to the load. 

When the crop is intended to be ſtacked on the piece it 
grew on, the firſt- made part generally ſtands in theſe cocks 
until the whole, or the principal part of the remainder, be 
ready for the ſtack ; which, by this mean, is never expoſed 
abroad in its firſt ſtages: a circumſtance, however, which 
is too commonly ſuffered by leſs judicious hay-farmers. 

« 3. Laying up hay. The molt prevalent practice is to 
ſtack it in the held, either for the purpoſe of foddering it 
on the ground, or to be fetched home in froſty weather, or 
when wanted, Much, however, is carried to the home- 
{tall at hay-time; ſome to be ſtacked; others to be houſed ; 
a practice which, when room can conveniently be had, 
ſeems to be in good eſtimation. It is at once got out of- 
the way of the weather, and probably into the place in 
which it will be wanted: the muſtineſs of houſed hay, 
which is talked of in ſome places, is not perceived in this. 

The practice of ſtacking hay in the feld adds much to 
the eaſe and diſpatch of hay-time. If the ſtack be placed 
in the center of the ground, a conſiderable part of the hay 
may be collected, without the trouble of loading it on to a 


carriage. 

* If ir be in large cocks, it is ſometimes drawn to the 
ſtack with one horſe, and a cart-rope put under the ſkirts 
of the cock on the ſides, and above the ſkirts on the back 
part; giving the bend of the rope ſufficient hold of the hay, 
to prevent its being drawn from under the cock. The two 
ends of the rope paſs to a pair of hames; being made faſt 
on one ſide, and kept in its place with a peg on the other; 
the cock arrived at the ſtack, and the peg Ben the rope 
is diſengaged. | 

« Tf the hay be abroad it is rowed in the uſual way, and 
is ſometimes drawn together with a long pole (fix or eight 
feet long), with a rope paſſing from each end of it to the 
names; a man ſtanding or preſſing upon the pole, to keep 
it down to its work, and make it clear the ground as it goes. 
This however, though ſimple, is a difficult buſineſs. 
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More complex implements of various conſtructions have 
therefore been contrived for this purpoſe. _ 

« Theſe implements are alſo uſed in cocking ; and, when 
the quantity of dry hay is great, and hands ſcarce, it eaſes 
and expedites the buſineſs "uy conſiderably. For, in this 
caſe, the main burden of the hay is drawn together by the 
team, the rakers having only the bared ground to rake 
over; following the implement, and drawing the rakings to 
the part to be cleared by the next ſweep of the implement ; 
beginning on one fide of the piece, and proceeding in this 
regular and expeditious manner to the other ; leaving the 
hay in large rows, eaſily to be cocked; dragged to the 
ſtack; or loaded; as occaſion may require. This expe- 
dient, however, is far from being in general practice. 

« When the ground near the ſtack is cleared, and the 
ſtack has riſen too high to be conveniently forked on to from 
the ground, the outſkirts of the field are drawn together in 
carriages. 


« In the beſt practice of the diſtrict, the ſtack, if not. 


very large (which field-ſtacks ſeldom are), is never begun 

on until a ſufficiency of hay be dry to get it above the 
eaves the firſt day: If the whole be ready, the middle of 
the ſtack is rounded up, and the remainder ſet in tal] 
« pikes“ by the ſide of it, ready to be laid on the firſt fine 
day after the ſtem be ſufficiently ſettled, 'T his appears to 
me to be bringing the buſineſs of laying up hay as near per- 
fection as the nature of it will admit. 

“ Field-ſtacks are, I believe, invariably, made round. 
The favourite form at preſent ſeems to be that of an egg; 
a form, perhaps, of all others the moſt beautiful, but by no 
means the moſt convenient. 

« When the hay has done heating, the ſtack is finally topt 
up, its roof adjuſted and raked, and its top capt with thateh 
the principal art of the roof being left naked. 

« [n a country where thatching the entire roof is the 

eſtabliſhed cuſtom, this would appear negligent manage- 
ment. In this country, to beſtow thatch and thatching 
upon the whole would be deemed a waſteful extravagant 
cuſtom, It would be difficult to ſay with certainty which 
is the better practice. Either of them is good, if properly 
executed, 
Field ſtacks are fenced with large hurdles, provin- 
cially, © ſtack-bars,”” reſembling the gate-hurdles of ſome 
diſtricts, and the cattle-hurdles of others. Being placed in 
a ring, and united together with pins paſſing through the 
heads, they form an arch, and become a ſimple and ſufficient 
fence againſt every kind of ſtock,” 

Mr. Marſhail, in his Minutes of Agriculture, ſays “ he 
adapted the following method of making mix-graſs and 
clover-hay: let it lie awhile to wither in ſwath ; but while 
it is tough, before it be criſp, make it into light minikin 
cocks, and rake the bared ſurface. As the cocklits become 
dry, aggregate them; and continue to rake the bared graſs 
till the hay be dry enough, and the cocks big enough, If 
rain beat down the cocklits, catch a dry opportunity of 
turning them upſide down and lightening them up, not 
ſhaking them up. Thus it will be always out of harms 
way, and the leaf, ſap, and colour be preſerved. Never ted 
a light or a middling crop of graſs of whatever ſpecies. If 
the weather be fine let it make itſelf in ſwath : if foul, 
make it in cocklits. Hay makes faſter in heaps of what- 
ever ſhape or ſize, than is generally imagined, eſpecially in 
windy weather. It is amazing how much large heaps dried, 
after they were mixed and ſhook light up. 

« He alſo obſerves that carters are as waſting ſervants as 
any in a farm, for while they have their hay given to them 
for their cattle bound, they will keep up to a truſs a horſe 
a week; but if not, they pay no attention to what quan- 
tity may be conſumed. This waſte of the carters muſt 
fall, more or leſs, to every farmer who does not attend to 
the minutize of farming. He recommends every blade to 
be bound, even that which is to be conſumed at home, not- 
withſtanding the expence of twenty pence per load; by 
which he was enabled to keep an account at hay-time, of 
the field-Joads which were put into each ſtack, and by that 
know what was yielded in each field, and how ati each 
ſtack contained. Beſides this he was enabled to prevent 
waſte; as no litter was made of it in the ſtack- yard, &c. 
but every mouthful delivered to the reſpective feeders, This 
alone will repay the expence ; and he could allowance each 
ſpecies of ſtock, viz. each cart-horſe a truſs a week ; the 
ox-team half a load a week; the milch cows, one, two, or 
three truſſes a week if they are wanted, &c. &c, He found 
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ceptibly learned frugality, and did not give the cattle too 
much by half at once, and throw what they had left, and 
blown upon, under them for litter. 'This method Mr. 
Marſhall ſays enabled him to have the ſatisfaction of know- 
ing how every blade was wy af how much each fort 
of hay-eating ſtock coſt, during the winter; and of 
courſe the hay and ſtock accounts were reduced to a cer- 
tainty.” 

F 5 the method of making lucerne and ſaintfoin, fee the 
articles LUCERNE and SAINTFOIN, 

HAY-BOTE, a liberty which a tenant for life, or 
a term of years, has of taking buſhes, wood, &c. for 
repairing fences, gates, and the like. It alſo ſignifies the 
liberty of cutting wood, for making rakes and forks uſed in 
making hay. 

HAYN, or Hayn. up, implies the action of incloſing 
with a hedge, in order to preſerve graſs- grounds from 
cattle. 

HAYWARD, or Hawarp, a keeper of the common 
herd of cattle of the town, who is to look that they neither 
break nor crop the hedges of encloſed grounds, and is 
x in the lord's court for the performance of his of- 

ce. 

HAZLE-Aould, a moderately compact earth, contain- 
ing a large quantiy of reſin- coloured ſand, 

HEA "LAND, the land running acroſs the others at 
the head of the field, left for the turning of the plough. 

HEAD of @ hor/e ſhould be narrow, lean, and dry, nei- 
ther ſhould it be too long : but the main point is a good 
onſet, ſo as he may be able to bring it into its natural ſitu- 
ation: which is, that all the fore parts, from the brow to 
the noſe, be perpendicular to the ground, ſo that if a 
plummet were applied thereto, it muſt juſt raze or ſhave 


it, 7 

Every horſe that has a large head, is apt to reſt and loll 
upon the bridle, and by that means, in a journey, tire the 
hand of the rider; and beſides, he can never appear well 
with a large head, unleſs he has alſo a long and well turned 
neck. 

HECK, a door; alfo a rack for cattle to feed at. 

HECEKLE, an inſtrument uſed in the dreſſing of flax and 
hemp. See the articles FLAX and HEMP. 

HEDGE. See FENCE, 

HEE-GRASS, ſtubble of graſs. 

HEIRS, young trees in coppices. 

HELL-WEED. See BixD-WeEep. 

HELM, a hovel; alſo ſtraw prepared for thatching, 

HEMP, the name of a plant too well known to need 
any deſcription here; but it may not be improper to re- 
mark, that the flowers and the fruit (commonly called 
ſeeds) of hemp always grew ſeparately on different ſtems, 
and conſequently on different plants, as this never has more 
than one ſtem proceeding from the root. 

The flower-bearing ſpecies, which is the Cannabis flori- 
fera, Off. Cannabis erratica, C. B. P. Cannabis fæmina, 
J. B. Cannabis flerilis, Dod. Prempt. and which is moſt 
frequently termed female hemp, ſhould properly be called 
barren hemp, flowering hemp, or male hemp, ſince it is this 
which bears the farina fæcundans, or fecundating duſt, with- 
out being impregnated with which the ſeeds that grow on 
the other ſtems of the other ſpecies would not come to ma- 
turity, or at leaſt would not be capable of producing plants, 
when ſown, | 

This other ſpecies, which bears the ſeeds, and which bo- 
taniſts diſtinguiſh by the appellation of Cannabis fructifera, 
Off. Cannabis ſativa, C. B. P. Cannabis mas, J. B. Canna- 
bis fecunda, Dod. Prempt. and which is commonly termed 
male hemp, ſhould be called ſeed - bearing hemp, or female 
hemp; becauſe it is this which, with the help of the im- 
pregnation it receives from the farina fæcundans of the male, 
produces ſeed capable of yielding plants of either ſpecies. 

What may chance to be the future proportion between 
the number of male plants, and that of female, in a hemp- 
ground, cannot poſſibly be gueſſed at the time of ſowing, as 
no ſort of mark can be diſcerned on the ſeed, by which they 
may be diſtinguiſhed : nor indeed can any judgment be 
formed in this reſpect, before the male plants begin to low- 
er, that is to ſay, in general, till about two months after 
ſowing : unleſs it be from a remark which the moſt curious 
obſervers have made, that the male hemp is ſlenderer than 
the female, and that all its parts are more delicate : to which 
may be added, that the male plant is always forwardeſt in its 
growth, and that it generally riſes about half a foot higher 


by this method the men became more careful, and imper- 
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than the female ; thereby plainly indicating it to be the 
deſign 


deſign of nature, that the fecundating duſt which iſſues 
from the flower may by that means be the more eaſily con- 
veyed to the grain on the ſeed- bearing ſtalks, in order to its 
impregnating that ſeed. | 

With regard to the temperature of the air that is fitteſt 
for the growth of hemp, M. du Hamel obſerves, in his 
Treatiſe on Cordage, that this plant does not like hot coun- 
tries; that temperate climates ſuit it beſt ; and that it 
thrives pretty well in cold regions, ſuch as Livonia and Ca- 
nada, which produce it in abundance, and very good. M. 
Marcandier is indeed of opinion, that though extremely hot 
countries are not favourable to its growth, yet, as this plant 
is but a ſhort time in the ground, it may be cultivated in 
any place that is habitable by men. : 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, - inſerts 
the following extract, tranſlated from the Italian, on the 
ſubject of the culture of hemp in the Lower Montſerrat. 

« Among the many productions of the Lower Montſer- 
rat, hemp is the moſt advantageous ; for it is without doubt 
that what is raiſed in this province, and eſpecially in the ter- 
ritories of Mancalvo, Tonco, Alfiano, Villadeati, Muriſen- 
go, Montiglio, Scandaluzza, Rinco, and Colcavagno, ex- 
ceeds in fineneſs, length, whiteneſs, and ſtrength all others: 
ſince the merchants who are in this trade, and particularly 
the Genoele at the fair of Alexandria, prefer it to all others, 
collecting it in great abundance, beſides the quantity which 
every proprictor retains for his own uſe. 

« The influence of the air, and the conſtitution of the 
ſoil, are the circumſtances that firſt contribute to good ſue- 
ceſs, and to the greater perfection of all products. 

« ] have, with great eaſe, obſerved, that the ſame ſeed 
ſown in different ſcattered lands has proſpered much, when 
cultivated with the neceſlary attention; and equally dege- 
nerated from its kind. The firſt produces hemp, the /;/ca 
of which (liſca are the ſmall canes of the ſtalks, from which 
the water in maceration has ſeparated the filaments of the 
bark) is thin and ſlender, and the thread white ; but of the 
ſecond the hemp gained has a groſs thread; and the /i/ca ap- 
proximates to wood. It will be proper to indicate in the 
cultivation the cauſe of this variety, and the method of 
amelioration. 

« The fir{t care of thoſe that cultivate hemp ought to be, 

to chuſe a ſoil adapted as much as poſſible to this ſort of 
plant; for it is well enough obſerved by Virgil that non 
omnis fert omnia tellus. At preſent the ſoils that agree 
with it beſt, as well as I can comprehend from the obſerva- 
tions I have made, are thoſe ſituated at the foot of hills, or 
rather ſuch as are ſituated in plain vallies, and expoſed to the 
riſing and ſetting ſun, The reaſons why hemp flouriſhes in 
ſuch ſituations are many. For firſt, theſe lands, by their 
nature black, and alone receiving the rain, which waſhes the 
hizher grounds, are more penetrated with moiſture, wich, 
more than any other thing, contributes to the increaſe of this 
plant. | : ] 
« In the ſecond place, it is to be obſerved that this run- 
ning water is very fat and rich, from enveloping in its courſe 
whatever the winter-rains waſh from the higher manured 
lands, depoſiting it in theſe vales : and this ſediment ſerves 
not only as a manure to the hemp, but to revive and guard it 
from the more burning rays of the ſun, To this if we add 
that the ſoil of vallies and the ſlopes of hills receive new 
depoſits of earth and of dung, they remain by conſe- 
quence leſs ſolid, by which the tender hemp may more 
deeply puſh its roots. In-land more compact and hard 
I have practiſed, with good ſuccels, the mixing the /:/ca 
and the roots of the crop of the preceding year, which I 
have had ſtamped and broken minutely and macerated in 
dung, which has had the effect of rendering the earth 
lighter, more fragil, and leſs ſolid. 

« After having made choice of the earth, the farmer 
muſt think of preparing it, in which the ordinary culture 
and the manure which is ſpread upon corn-fields, are not 
ſuſficient; for if the land is not deeply ſtirred, and well 
raiſed oftencr, the crop will always be poor, inaſmuch 
as its nature is to puſh into the ground. Many of our 
huſbandmen annually manure their land with dung of a 
hotter nature, as well as more minute; as that of 2 
of ſheep, and alſo of neat cattle and horſes, but not fre 
and ſour, but kept long in the maceration of a compoſt, In 
the month of November they dig the field with a ſpade, 
{ticring the ſoil to the depth of a foot ; with the aid of this 
labour, the nutritious juices of the earth, that have been 
much ſunk beneath, are raiſed to the ſurface of the earth, 

« In many of our lands I believe it is enough to break with 
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poſition of the land ; then, therefore, the plants are rooted 
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fourth year, in the _ 
igging contributes 
greatly to the abundance of the crop, but the hemp is apt 
to be too groſs and of a worſe quality. | 
“The firſt ploughing ſhould be given with a deep fur- 


the plough and wotk it with the ſpade ary, 


above-mentioned manner. An annual 


row, to move every part of the ſtaple,. in the month of 
September, or in the beginnin of October; and the 

manure ſpread in the beginning of December, in order that 

it may be well incorporated with the earth in the ſpring. It 

happens in certain dry years that clods, more or leſs large, 

are raiſed by the plough, which being penetrated by the 

winter's rains, and by the ſnow, and broken by the action 

of froſts, the land more eaſily divides, and levels by the laſt 

furrrow, and reſts in conſequence leſs ſubject to dry: the 

ſame action of the froſt and cold influences to the more effi- 

cacious incorporation of the manure with the earth, fixing 
the volatile ſalts which are more abundant in ſuch a ſituation. 
The laſt earth ſhould be given in the full moon of March, 

the ſeaſon for ſowing hemp. | | 

In regard to the quantity of manure, the common rule 
is, that to every /tajo, which is the 8th part of a moggio (cor- 
reſponding more or leſs to 1-18 leſs than an acre), two 
loads are enough, of common ox-dung well rotted, called in 
the Montſerrat baroſſ ; leſs ſhould be uſed if the dung is heat- 
ing, reduced, and reſembling that of ſheep and poultry : 
but the nature of the land and of the manure muſt deter- 
mine the quantity. 

« ReſpeCting the time of ſowing hemp, the only obſerva- 
tion to be made is, that the full moon of March ſhould be 
the direction; it appears that that period is more favourable 
to the ſowing, as the ſeed is at that ſeaſon leſs expoſed to the 
ill effects of froſt, and the too great heat of the ſun, both 
_— hurtful to the unfolding of the ſeed, and the growth 
of the tender plants. 

The ſeed ought to be buried with the harrow common- 
bee : the ſeed ſhould be of a good kind, and ſown 

ickly and equally, and if when freſh done there comes a 
moderate rain, it will be better covered and ſpring more 
eaſily. This effect is ſuch that our farmers, when they fore- 
ſee rain, are ſolicitous to ſow their hemp. 

* A /!ajo, the eight part of a ſack of Montſerrat, is more 
or leſs, the quantity of ſeed neceſſary for ſowing a /tajo of 
land, which, as mentioned above, is the 8th of a my gio. 

« Care muſt be taken that if the earth is not fulicently 
broken by the harrow, to the degree of minuteneſs of a gar- 
den, and be not laid perfectly lod and the ſeed well cove red, 
in ſuch caſe it ſhould further be gone over with a wooden 
machine, like a rake, to break every little clod that is left. 

“ The ſowing being finiſhed in the manner above- 
mentioned, there are divers neceſſary precautions, which the 
cultivator ought to take for contributing to the more eaſy . 
and prompt vegetation of the plants : attention ſhould be 
given to break that cruſt which eaſily forms on the ſutface 
of land that is ſtrong and fat, eſpecially when a hot ſun ſuc- 
ceeds rain ; the humidity thus penetrating, with the ation 
of the ſun and air, is an 1 in enabling the plant to de- 
velope itſelf with greater force, and expand its roots with 
more freedom; thus giving, with an increaſed poroſity, in- 
creaſe of nouriſhment. It is alſo neceſſary to remove, 
throughout the ſeaſon, every uſeleſs and noxious herb, be- 
cauſe the roots of the hemp will be left more at liberty, and 
meet a more copious nouriſhment ; and this object will 
guide us in rejecting a common practice of ſowing other 
plants with the crop, as rape or lupines ; ariſing from the 
ill-founded principle that the roots of theſe plants will prove 
a manure the following year. Another attention is alſo im- 
portant, and even neceſſary, for preſerving and defending the 
ſeed which has germinated ; and this is, to hang rags of dif- 
ferent colours at the angles of the field, which being agitat- 
ed by the wind, will frighten away the birds. 

« With reſpect to the time of r hemp, there is a 
vulgar diſtinction between the male and female. 

It would be difficult to correct the error of our peaſants, 
habituated by cuſtom to call the male plant the female, and 
vice ver ſa the female the male, for which reaſon I deem it 
uſeleſs to dwell on the improper denomination of this plant 
of two ſexes, the more ſo as the queſtion would not be pro- 
ductive of a change in the method of cultivation. The lat- 
ter ought to be firſt gathered, when the flower is dropt and 
the plant appears yellow at top and white towards the root, 
which is generally the caſe towards the latter end of July, 
or beginning of N according the greater or leſs heat 
of the ſeaſon, or the more or leſs advantageous ſituation and 
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up, tied in bundles, and the roots are cut off, 
are left expoſed to the ſun. 

« The common practice of leaving the hemp expoſed to 
the heat of the fun, in ſuch a degree as to occaſion the leaves 
to fall off ſooner, is by no means to be approved of, but 
beating it againſt a wall, or pulling off the remaining leaves 
by force, is infinitely more hurtful : but great care ought 
to be taken to preſerve them from rain, which would cauſe 
the hemp to be ſpotted, which black ſpots appear after wa- 
tering. 

ws The method of keeping the bundles of hemp under 
cover, and no ways expoſed to the heat of the ſun, appears 
to be preferable ; the reaſon is natural, the hemp expoſed 
to the fun dries too much, by reaſon of the glutinous matter 
which ſurrounds it; the threads, occcaſioned by the mel- 
lowneſs produced by watering, are ſeparated with leſs diffi- 
culty ; they are from thence, conveyed to a pond, or pool, 
before they are too much dried. The pools, or ponds, be- 
ing ſituated in the vallies, receive the running waters from 
the warm, and rich hills, which, from experiment, have been 
found more beneficial to the hemp than cold and raw 
ſtreams, Theſe pools are pits of certain dimenſions and 
depth, are contiguous one to the other, in ſuch a manner as 
to flow from certain apertures, and the ſuper-abundant wa- 
ters are communicated from one to the other ; the owners 
of theſe have them cleared yearly, and require for each 
watering a ſmall reward of hemp in kind. 

« The peaſants, who bave the ſole direction of this work, 
take particular care to put the hemp in water into the ſame 
pits ; each pit commonly containing four heaps divided 
amoneft them, vulgarly called gombine, compoſed of forty 
ſufare, and each of theſe of ten bundles. | 

« The degree of time and the duration of the tering 
cannot be with certainty aſcertained, fince that muſt depe 
on the hemp being more or leſs thick, the ſituation of the 
pits and the degree of heat of the ſeaſon : in prune ſix or 
ſeven days are fufficient, and the goodneſs of it is known 
when the heaps begin to ſwell, and they raife the weight to 
the furface of the water in which it is contained; the ſame 
peafants, to aſcertain the degree with greater accuracy, ob- 
ſerve whether the hemp has taken a yellow colour, and 
whether the threads ſeparate with eaſe from the liſca, exa- 
mining at the ſame time the ſurface, center, and bottom of 
the pit. 

« Afterwards the male plant is not rooted up, but it is 
cut down when the ſeed is ripe, leaving the root in the 

ound : the ripeneſs is known by the ſtem becoming yel- 

ow, and the ſeed grey, which happens towards the latter end 
of Auguft ; or beginning of September. It ought to be 
cut cloſe to the ground, becauſe the ſhaking which rooting 
them up occafions, would be attended with loſs of the riper 
feed ; and when gathered together, and divided into bundles, 
it 1s placed in the watering pits, where it ought to remain 
twice as long as the female plant. f 

« It has above been obſerved, that it is not eaſy to aſcer- 
tain the degrees, or length of time it ought to remain inthe 
pit, fince that muſt chiefly depend on the greater or leſs ef- 
ficacy of the water, which, by means of fermentation, pe- 
netrates the rind of each plant of hemp, ſeparating it from 
the cane, and looſening the threads one from the other, for 
which reaſon the greater or leſs perfection in the watering of 
either the male or female plant can only be known by the 
more or leſs difficult ſeparation of the 1 

« When the watering is completed, the ſame peaſants 
take the heaps of hemp from the pit, which being well 


waſhed, they diftribute and ſpread them one by one in the 


ſhape of a coop, in order that the water may run from them 
with greater eaſe; in this manner they leave the heaps to 
dry by the ſun, and from hence put them under cover, be- 
cauſe hemp ought to be kept dry, that when it is placed un- 
der the /paulalura the cane may eaſily ſeparate from the 
threads. 

Every operation attending the culture of hemp will be 
uſelefs, if the utmoſt care is not taken in collecting the ſeed, 
on the goodneſs of which the ſucceſs of each of * ſpecies 
materially depends. 

« The feed, therefore, is gathered from the plant vulgar- 
ly called male, which, being hook and beat, is left to dry in 
the ſun, removing it from time to time to prevent fermen- 
tation; and as too much heat, as well as dampneſs, is equally 
hurtful to the preſervation of the feed, it his highly proper 
to keep it under cover and defended from the air. 

* With reſpect to the method of inſuring the quality, and 


perpetuating the ſpecies of the beſt ſeed, theſe ought to be 


gathered from the plants produced from the male, and cul- 
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afterwards they | 
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tivated in the ſame field, in which the female has been pro- 
duced, as experience proves that any other ſeed ſoon dege- 
nerates. 5 

« During the time of cleanſing or ſiſting, the larger ſecd 
ſhould be picked from the ſmaller, and they alone ought to 
be 8 for the next ſowing.” 

he wiſe legiſlature of this country has ſhewn its opi- 
nion of the importance of raiſing hemp in our own domi- 
nions, by the bounty given by parliament for the importa- 
tion of it from North America; and our truly laudable 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufad!ures, and 
Commerce, likewiſe judiciouſly contributed to this de- 
lirable end, by offering a very conſiderable permium to the 
cultivators of hemp in thoſe late provinces of the Britifh em- 
pire. 

The ſoil for hemp ſhould be a ſoft rich loam, eaſily 
brought into fine tilth ; and it ſhould be well manured, 
Newly broken up land is found to be peculiarly good for 
this plant; but flat grounds lying on the ſides of rivers, 
and enriched by the fediment left on them when the wa- 
ters overflow, are the beſt of all for it. If hemp is to be 
fown on very "IG ſoils, they muſt be brought into fo 
good tilth, and be ſo well manured, that their mould may 
remain looſe ; in this caſe, ſuch foils yield very great crops, 
Dry lands are not fit for hemp : it does not riſe well in 
them, but remain ſhort and ſtinted in its growth, and its 
fibres are then generally too woody, which renders*them 
hard. All theſe are conſiderable defects, even for the coarſ- 
eſt works. It is however true, that, in rainy years, it 
ſucceeds better on dry grounds than on moiſt : 4 as ſuch 
years are not the moſt common, the beſt ſituation for hemp- 
ground is generally thought to be along fide of a ſtream, 
or of a ditch ſo full of water, as that the water may con- 
ſtantly be nearly on a level with the ſurface, but without 
overflowing it while the hemp remains on the ground. 

It is the cuſtom in ſome countries to form hemp- 
grounds, which are appropriated ſolely to this purpoſe : 
whereupon the author of a very judicious account of the 
culture of hemp, in the Memoirs of the Royal Society, 
of Agriculture at Tours, juſtly obſerves, that, “ beſides 
that all ſoils delight in a change of plants, hemp is ſo far 
from impoveriſhing the ground, that the leaves which fall 
from it become a ſufficient manure, and the depth to 
which the roots go, eſpecially if the crop of hemp be great, 
leave the ground ſufficiently looſe to ſow upon it even a 
crop of wheat immediately after the hemp has been pulled, 
without any other expence than ſowing the ſeed and har- 
rowing it in; or if turnips or a ſpring crop be more con- 
venient to the farmer, theſe alſo wili thrive well after the 
hemp. It is ſaid, that the hemp which grows on an eſtab- 
liſhed hemp-ground is ſofter and more ſilky than that which 
is raiſed elſewhere : but the difference, it any, is very in- 
conſiderable ; for the hemp which grows in the other parts 
of Anjou, for example, is found to be as good as that which 
is produced by any of the few eſtabliſhed hemp-grounds in 
that province.” 

As it is eſſential to have the ground in exceeding fine 
tilth, the firſt ploughing ſhould be given it as early in the 
autumn as the huſbandman's other buſineſs will permit. 
Some are ſo curious in the preparation of their ground 
for hemp, that they give this firſt ſtirring by hand: and 
though it be a more tedious and more expenſive way than 
| ploughing, Gor think that the difference of the crop re- 
pays them well. In whatever manner it be done, the 
ground ſhould be looſened as deep as poſſible, and laid 
rough, that it may be the better mellowed by the winter's 
froſt, eſpecially if the ſoil be ſtrong. If the hemp is to 
be fown on ground purpoſely broken up, and which is co- 
vered with coarſe graſs, or other ſimilar productions, its 
ſurface ſhould be pared off and burnt ; or it ſhould other- 
wiſe be brought to a perfectly fine tilth, The ground 
ſhould be ploughed again in February, or more carly if 
the ſeaſon will permit; and then alſo ſhould be laid on the 
manure, whether of horſe dung, or the ſcouring of ponds 
and ditches, after it has had time to ripen ; for theſe are 
preferable to cow-dung ; though all manures, which render 
the earth light, are fit for hemp. Mr. du Hamel remarks, 
that marle is not, to his knowledge, uſed for this purpoſe. 
He likewiſe thinks, that it is beit to dung the hemp-ground 
every year before the winter ploughing, in order that the 
dung may have time to rot during that ſeaſon, and that the 
| ſpring ploughing may afterwards-mix it the more thorough- 
ly with the earth: for all hemp grounds-ſhould be well 


| 1 at eaſt once a year. 


o prepare the hemp ground thoroughly for arne 
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the feed, it ould have two or three good ploughings in 
the ſpring, or even more if the farmer's convemency will 
permit, and the nature of the foil be ſuch as to admit of 
them; for the more frequently it is ſtirred in the ſpring, 
in proportion to the quality of the ſoil, the better the crop 
will be. About a fortnight or three weeks ſhould inter- 
vene between each 'of theſe ploughings, and they ſhould 
at laſt lay the _ quite ſmooth and even. If an 
lumps or clods of earth yet remain after all theſe plough- 
ings, they ſhould be broken by hand; for the whole hemp- 
ground muſt be as level, and of as fine a mould as the beds 
of a garden. 

The firſt ſpring ploughing ſhould be given acroſs the 
former : and before the next ploughing 1s the proper time 
to ſpread ſheeps dung, pigeons dung, poultry dung, or 
whatever other ſuch re manures are uſed; though ſtill 
it is to be feared, that, if the ſpring prove dry, theſe hot 
dungs may burn the ſeed, which they would not do if they 
were laid on before the winter : but in this caſe a greater 
quantity of dung muſt be uſed, or leſs advantage muſt be 
expected from it. 

The neceſſity of manuring land every year for hemp, 
and at the ſame time the uncertainty of the ſucceeding 
ſeaſon, whether it ſhall be hot and dry, or cold and moiſt, 
render the culture of hemp a matter of much difficulty 
to the farmer, what quantity of manure to lay upon the 
land, and of what quality; eſpecially if manured with 
dung. There are two methods of avoiding this difficulty 
in ſome meaſure ; one is, to give a light dreſſing at firſt, 
and as the ſeaſon advances, to give the land repeated hand- 
dreflings with powdered manure, to be from time to time 
ſown over the crop, and repeated according to circum- 
ſtances of weather, and appearance of the crop. This 
may be done at a ſmall expence, and is ready at all times; 
ſuch fine manure is readily waſhed into the ground by the 
firſt ſhower of rain, and the effects of it are quickly viſ- 
ible, which will direct the farmer what kinds of manure are 
moſt proper, and when to repeat the dreſſings. A mix- 
ture of different kinds of manure, is in general moſt proper 
for this uſe, or ſometimes of one or two ſorts only, ſuited 
to the nature of the land: but of whatever kind the ma- 
nure is, it ſhould be —— dried, and pounded fine. 
Such dreſſings are excellent for many kinds of plants; 
which they cheriſh and bring forward gradually, much 
more agreeably to the courſe of nature, than it is to lay on 
a large quantity of manure at once, the 2 or bad effects 
whereof depending upon the ſeaſon, muſt ever be very pre- 
carious. 

When hemp is cultivated principally for the ſeed, it is 
much the beſt way, as obſerved in the culture of flax, to 
ſow it thin, to give it room to ſpread and throw out many 
branches, which will produce much ſeed ; and if the plants 
are raiſed on beds or ridges, in rows, and horſe-hoed, the 
ſeed will be much ſuperior to what is obtained from broad- 
caſt hemp. 

This plant may be alſo cultivated to great advantage, 
in reſpe& of both ſeed and hemp, by drilling it in equi- 
diſtant rows, and hand-hoeing; which will improve the 
land and crop, with leſs manure, than ſowing it by hand. 

The ſeaſon for ſowing hemp depends in a great meaſure 
on the quality of the ſoil. In dry light ground, it ſhould 
be ſown as ſoon as the danger of froſt, or other inclemen- 
cy of the weather, is over, in the latter end of April or be- 
ginning of May, that ſo it may get up early, and, by co- 
vering the ground, prevent the danger of drought, In 
wet cold grounds, it ſhould be ſown later, that is to ſay, 
not till the ſun has exhaled the too great moiſture of thoſe 
E and this may not be till the middle, or even the 

atter end of May. The author of the before- mentioned 
account of hemp, in the Memoirs of the Royal Society 
of Agriculture at Tours, adviſes to ſow hemp even ſo late 
as the latter end of June, in caſe the ſeaſon for it be not 
favourable ſooner ; and he obſerves, that the crop ſown 
then will be as plentiful, and of as good a quality, as if the 
ſowing had not been delayed ſo long, eſpecially if a very 
dry ſeaſon does not come on immediately after. The truth 
of this is evinced by the experience of thoſe who are ob- 
liged to ſow a ſecond, and ſometimes a third crop, when 
their former ſowing has miſcarried through the inclemency 
of the weather, and particularly of froſt, which is, a great 
enemy to hemp. Another reaſon too, which he aſſigus in 
favour of late ſowing of hemp, is, that the huſbandman ma 
by this means have an opportunity of deſtroying the fil 
growth of weeds, which would choak the hemp, if it were 
lown pefore they had come up. 
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The hemp-ſeed that is ſown ſhould always be of the 
growth of the preceding year, becauſe, as it is a very oily 
grain, its oil is apt to become rancid, if it be kept long, 
and the ſeed then loſes greatly of its vegetative power, in- 
ſomuch, that, when it is two years old, many of the grains 


will not rife at all; and if it be older, a yet leſs quantity 
will grow. Experience has alſo proved, that, as in other 


y | grain, ſo likewiſe in this, it is adviſable every ſecond or 


third _ to chooſe the ſeed from a ſoil different from that 
on which it is to be ſown. | 

The huſbandman ſhould be particularly attentive to 
the weather, when he ſows hemp, for the ſeaſon then 
ſhould neither be too dry, nor too rainy, If either of theſe 
is the caſe, he had better defer his ſowing: though he 
ſhould, if poſſible, always chooſe a time juſt after a gentle 
fall of rain. g 

When the ſoil is deep, and in fine order, it is beſt to 
ſow this ſeed thick, eſpecially if the hemp be intended for 
fine uſes, becauſe the plants run moſt into height, when 
they ſtand cloſeſt together, and their fibres are then by 
much the finer. They ſhould not, however, ſtand ſo ve 
thick as to choak one another ; becauſe this would occa- 
ſion a conſiderable loſs of plants. It is therefore neceſſary 
to obſerve a medium, the knowledge of which is eaſil 
acquired by practice: and indeed, in general, hemp-groun 
ſeldom are too thinly ſtocked with — unleſs when part 
of the ſeed has been deſtroyed by froſts, drought, or other 
accidents, The uſual quantity is three buſhels to an acre. 
As ſoon as the hemp-ſeed is ſown, it muſt be carefully 
covered with earth, either by means of a harrow, if the 
omen has been N or with a rake, if it has been 

ug by hand; and beſides this precaution, the whole hemp- 
ou mult be conſtantly watered till the ſeed has riſen ; 
or otherwiſe numbers of birds, and eſpecially pigeons, 
will deſtroy it entirely, without ſparing even the ſeeds that 
have been well buried. It is true, that pigeons and birds 
which do not ſcratch, do no great hurt to the grains of corn 
that are well covered with earth; but the huſks of theſe 
grains do not riſe uy out of the ground with their green 
thoots, as thoſe of hemp always do; and then it is that 
theſe birds, miſtaking them for perfe& ſeeds, tear them 
away with the young plants to which they adhere, and 
thereby commit vaſt havock. So greedy are the pigeons, 
in particular, after theſe ſeeds, that none of the common 
ways of frightening birds will keep them off: nay, M. du 
Hamel aſſures us, that he has ſeen ſtrong men, and even 
dogs, ſo wearied out with fatigue, as to be forced to give 
up the taſk, when the hemp-ground has been large. Hap- 
pily this troubleſome work does not Jaſt long; for when 
. has put forth a few leaves, it requires no fatther 
tending. 

Though hemp cannot be weeded without great hazard 
of damaging the crop, becauſe whatever plants of it are 
twiſted, bent down, or broken, through inadvertence of 
the weeders, or by any other cauſe, never riſe again; yet 
if the weeds are ſo numerous and rank, as to endanger 
their ſmothering of the hemp, it is neceſſary to root them 
out, and the moſt careful perſons muſt be employed for 
this work, which, when rightly executed, is alſo attended 
with this farther advantage, that the pulling up of the weed 
looſens the ſurface of the earth, and thereby forwards the 
growth of the plant. | 

In very dry ſeaſons, it will be proper to overflow the 
hemp-ground, if it can be done. To this end ſome au- 
thors adviſe letting in the water from the ditches, as is 
practiſed from rice-grounds, If any parts of the hemp 
ground are in danger of being burnt up, it will be adviſ- 
able to water them, or perhaps rather the whole in ſuch 
caſe, even by hand. 

If, by any accident, the hemp grows very thin, ſo as to 
be thereby in danger of branching out too much, and of 
becoming woody ; this ſhould be an additional motive 
for keeping it perfectly clear of weeds, in order to let it re- 
main for ſeed, which will be ſo much the better for the 
plants having ſtood thin. 

The male hemp (which is the ſpecies that produces the 
farina fecundans) ripens earlier than the female, general- 
ly by three weeks, or even a month : but the time of the 
ripening of either depends much on the nature of the ſoil. 


The male hemp ſhews its ripeneſs by turning yellow at 


top, and whitiſh at the bottom of the ſtem; but this ſort, 
in particular, ſhould be pulled rather before it is quite ripe, 
that is to ſay, while it is yet ſomewhat green; for if it be 
too ripe, its fibres will adhere ſo ſtrong}y to the reed, as 
not to be ſeparated therefrom, without ſome loſs ; neither 
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will they be ſo ſoſt, and conſequently not fit ſor domeſ- 
tic uſes, as thoſe of hemp that is pulled before it has attain- 
ed to a perfect maturity. f i 
The ripeneſs of the female or ſeed-bearing hemp, is 
known, not only by the fame ſigns as that of the male, but 
alſo by the ſeeds beginning to turn brown, and by the cap- 
ſules, which contain them, beginning to open. 

As ſoon as the male hemp ts ripe, it is pulled ſtem by 
ſtem, and with caution, not to injure the female hemp, 
which, as we before obferved, muſt remain on the ground 
ſome weeks longer, that is to ſay, till it alſo is ripe, and 


then it muſt likewiſe be pulled ſtem by ſtem. 


Each handful that is thus pulled ſhould conſiſt of plants 
as nearly as poſſible, and placed as even as can be. Some 
tie up each handful, eſpecially of the male hemp, with a 
{talk of hemp, then lay it in the ſun to dry its leaves and 
flowers, which they afterwards beat off, by ſtriking it 
againſt a tree or wall; they then put ſeveral of thefe hand- 
fuls together, ſo as to form a pretty large bundle, and in 
this condition they carry it to the watering place. 

We have juſt mentioned what M. du Hamel fays of 
the common practice of drying the hemp before it is ſteep- 
ed: but we muſt here obſerve, that it is a matter of doubt, 
whether -this plant ſhould be dried before it is ſteeped. 
Thoſe who are for drying it fi-ſt, fay, that the hemp be- 
comes thereby {tronger than when it is ſteeped without 
having been previouſly dried: for my part, I muſt confeſs, 
that this drying ſeems to me to be a needleſs trouble; for 
as it is neceſſary in the ſteeping of hemp, that a certain 
degree of putrefaction ſhould arife, ſufficient to deſtroy the 
texture of that glutinous ſubſtance which connects the 
fibres to the woody part of the hemp, it certainly is more 
adviſeable to lay the hemp in the water as foon as can be 
after it has been pulled, becauſe the more there is of the 


natural moiſture left in this glutinous ſubſtance, the 


ſooner the putrefication will begin. If, either by deſign 
or accident, the hemp has been dried, the putrefaction 
comes on more flowly and more unequally, and the fibres 
contract a hardneſs which the ſteeping afterwards will not 
eaſily correct. | 

The common height of hemp, when full grown, is from 
five to ſix feet: but M. du Hamel remarks, that the ſtems 
of the hemp which is cultivated near Biſchwiller, in Alſace, 
are ſometimes upwards of three inches in diameter at their 
bottom, and above twelve feet high. "Theſe, indeed, are 
fo deeply raoted, that even a very ſtrong man can hardly 
pull them up. 

When the female hemp is let ſtand till its ſeed is per- 
fetly ripe, its bark becomes woody, and ſo coarſe, that 
no future operation can bring it to a proper * ang of fine- 
neſs. For this reaſon, it is generally pulled be 
is quite ripe : but as it is manifeſtly the huſbandman's in- 
tereſt to ſow none but the beſt ſeed, he ought not to grudge 
the ſacrificing of the goodneſs of a ſmall part of his hemp, 
to the ſuperior advantage of obtaining perfect ſeed by let- 
ting a proper number of theſe plants ſtand till their ſeeds 
have attained full maturity. "The judicious M. de Cha- 
teauvieux, whoſe attention extended to the moſt proper 
method of cultivating every uſeful plant, did not neglect fo 
important an object as the quality of the hemp employed in 
cordage, and the means of obtaining its ſeed in the greateſt 
perfection. However, not having had opportunities of 
continuing his experiments long enough to draw certain 
concluſtons from them, he invites all thoſe who have the 
public good at heart, to make experiments which may lead 
to the utmoſt improvement of the culture of this plant : 
„but (ſays this friend of mankind,) theſe motives of eco- 
nomy are vaſtly inferior to the ineſtimable advantage of 
ſaving ſhips, their cargoes, and their crews, which often de- 
pends on the ſtrength of the ſails and cables.“ 

On the twenty-ſrxth of April, 1753, he ſowed fix beds 
with his drill plough, placing fix rows in each bed. The 
beds were ſeven feet wide, and the ſoil ſtrong, but in very 
fine tilth. He treated his plants with great care, accord- 
ing to the principles of the New Huſbandry : but both 
that and the enſuing year were unfavourablz to the growth 
of hemp. However, he obſerves, in general, that his 
plants were five or fix feet high, that their ſtems were 
large, and their bark very thick and ſtrong. They were 
very fruitful in ſeed, eſpecially the two outer rows, which 
had profited molt by the hoeings. M. Aimen, from forty 
plants of hemp raiſed in the common way, and which 
might be deemed fine ones, had only a pound and an half 


of iced; but a ſingle plant which grew by it ſelf, yielded | 
9 9 2 . 


ore the ſeed 
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him ſeven. pounds and a half of much better ſeed than any - 


that is produced in the common way, From hence it re- 
ſults, that it muſt be of great advantage to the huſbandman 
to ſet apart a ſpot of ground ſufficient to rear thereon as 
many plants of hemp, as will afford him ſeed enough for 
the purpoſe. of ſowing, and to cultivate them according to 
the principles of the New Huſbbandry. "Tk 
In ſome countries, to complete the ripening of the ſ:ed, 

round holes are dug, about a foot deep, and three or tour 
feet in diameter, in different parts of the hemp-groundy 
and the handfuls of pulled hemp are ſet as cloſe together 
as can be in theſe holes, with their ſeed ends downward, 
and their roots uppermoſt z after which, to keep them in 
this poſition, the whole is tied round with bands of ftraw, 
and the earth that was taken out of the hole is thrown u 
all round this great ſheaf, ſo as quite to bury the heads of 
the hemp, which, when thus covered, heat by means of 
the moiſture contained in them, in the ſame manner as a 
{tack of green hay, or a heap of dung. This beat com- 
pletes the ripening of the hempſeed, and diſpoſes it the 
more eaſily to quit its huſks; and when it has been 
brought to this condition, the hemp is taken out of theſe 
holes, where it would become mouldy, if it were left 
longer in them. But, as is juſtly obſerved in the excellent 
Memoirs of the Royal Scciety of Agriculture at Tours, 
it is bard to conceive, how an operation which tends to 
bring on at leaſt ſome degree of puttefaction, can ripen 
the eed ; and therefore this muſt be at beſt a very dan- 
gerous practice, eſpecially as a ſeed ſo very oily as that of 
nemp, and conſequently ſo apt to become rancid, cannot 
but be liable to be rendered ſtill more fo by this degree of 
heat. 


In other places, where the crops of hemp are great, the 


huſbandmen do not bury the heads of their ſeed-hemp in the 


manner above deſcribed, but only lay it in heaps, with the 
ſeed ends one againſt another: others, whoſe crops are ſmal- 
ler, content themſelves with ſpreading upon the ground a 
cloth to receive their hempſeed; and others again only ſpread 
their bundles upon a clean ſpot of ground, with all the 
heads turned the ſame way. The ſecd ends thus placed 
are beaten lightly, either with a flick, or a light fail. 
The ſeed which falls out eaſieſt is always the ripeſt and 
beſt, and ſhould therefore be reſerved for ſowing the next 
ſpring : and as to that which remains in the heads of the 
hemp after this operation, it is got, out by combing the 
heads on the teeth of a ripple, which pulls off the leaves, 
the huſks of the ſeeds, and the ſeeds themſelves, all toge- 
ther. Theſe are gathered in a heap, and left in that con- 
dition for a few days, in order that they may heat a little, 
after which they are ſpread out to dry, then they are threſh- 
ed, and finally, the ſeeds are ſeparated by winnowing and 
ſifting. This ſecond feed is much inferior to the firſt, and 
accordingly it is uſed only for extracting oil from it, or 
feeding of poultry, 

It is, on this occaſion, juſtly remarked in the Memoirs 
of the Royal Society of Agriculture at Tours, that by the 
threſhing of hemp there is always danger of bruiſing ſome 
of its ſeeds, and that the bruiſed ſeed will not grow, though 
it may be fit for 2 oil. Nor is this all; for, by 
threſhing out the ſeed, there is a mixture of imperfect ſecd 
with that which is fit for ſowing : and this is the reaſon 
why huſbandmen have always found it neceſſary to ſow a 
greater quantity than would otherwiſe be requiſite, in order 
to make up for the uncertainty of its growth. 

The method of ſeparating the fineſt grains of wheat 
for ſowing, by throwing the corn to a diſtance on a barn 
floor, is equally adviſable for obtaining the heavieſt and 
beſt hemp ſeed, where proper care has not been previouſly 
taken to provide ſuch. In this caſe, the ripple may be uſed 


| to ſeparate the whole of the ſeed from the plant, and this 


will prevent the inconveniencies which ariſe from the 
threſhing or beating out of the ſeed. 

The method of laying the -hemp down in order to its 
being ſteeped, is to place it in bundles at the bottom of 
the water, there to cover it with a little ſtraw to keep 
the dirt from ſticking to it, and then to load it with pieces 
of wood and large ſtones, to keep it down, fo that it may 
be always five or fix inches below the ſurface of the water. 

The intention of ſtceping the hemp in water is, to make 
its bark part the more eaſily from the reed, and to deſtroy 


the outeł ſkin ; or, if I may here be allowed the language 
of anatomiſts, the cellular membrane which connects the 
hemp with the reed. All this is effected by only a (mall 
degree of putrefaCtion, ſo that it is dangerous to let the 


hemp 
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hemp lie too long in the water, for it will then be over 
ſteeped, that is to ſay, the water will not only have acted 
upon the outer ſkin and the connecting fibres, but it will 
alſo have leſſened the longitudinal coheſion of the fibres; 
in ſhort, the hemp will be too much rotted, and in this 
caſe the ſtrength of thoſe fibres will be proportionably im- 
paired. On the contrary, when the hemp has not lain long 
enough in water, its bark adheres to the reed, its fibres are 


hard, and they cannot ever after be rendered ſufficiently | i 


fine. There is therefore a medium to be obſerved ; and 
this medium depends, not only on the length of. time that 
the hemp is to remain in the water, but alſo, 

1. On the quality of the water; it being ſooner ſteep- 
ed ſufficiently in ſtanding water, than in a-running ſtream ; 
and ſooner in ſtagnant putrid water, than in that which is 
clear. | 

2. On the temperature of the air; for it requires leſs 
time to be ſufficiently ſteeped in hot weather, than in cold. 

3. On the quality of the hemp t that which has been 
raiſed on a rich mould where it has not wanted for water, 
and which has been pulled whilſt yet a little green, being 
ſooner ſteeped to a proper degree, than that which has 
grown on a ſtiff or dry ground, and which has been let 
ſtand till it was quite ripe. 

In general, when the hemp has been ſteeped but a ſhort 
time, its fibres are thought to be the better. Hence ariſes 
the opinion, that hemp ſhould not be ſteeped but in 
hot weather; and for this reaſon alſo it is that many, when 
the autumn is cold, defer the ſtceping. of their female hemp 
till the next ſpring. It is likewiſe for the ſame cauſe that 
ſome prefer ſteeping their hemp in ſtanding water, or even 
in ſtagnant waters, that is putrid, rather than in ſpring or 
running waters. 

M. du Hamel, to whom we are indebted for the fore- 
going remarks, ſteeped hemp in different ſorts of water, 
and it appeared to him, that the fibres of the hemp ſteeped 
in putrid ſtanding water were ſofter than thoſe of that which 
had been ſteeped in running water : but they contract in 
water which does not run, a diſagreeable colour, which 
does. not indeed do any real injury to the hemp, for that 
which has been thus ſteeped is afterwards the moſt eaſily 
bleached; but yet, as this colour diſpleaſes, and the hemp 
is the leſs ſaleable for it, endeavours are always uſed, if 
poſſible, to make a ſmall ſtream of water paſs through the 
ſeeping places, thereby to change the water in thoſe places 
and to prevent its becoming putrid. | 

He ſucceeded likewiſe in rendering hemp fit to ſeparate 
from the reed, by ſpreading it upon a meadow in the ſame 
manner as is practiſed for bleaching of linen: but he found 
this method tedious and troubleſome ; nor did the fibres of 
the hemp ſo prepared ſeem to him to differ much from 
thoſe of hemp ſteeped in the common way. | 

He alſo tried the boiling of hemp in water, in hopes of 
bringing it ſpeedily to the ſame condition as it is in when 
taken 5 
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| The female hemp (which is that which bears only flowers' 


and no ſeed) is known to be ripe by the flowers fading, the 
farina *foxcundans falling, and ſome of the ſtems turnin 
yellow. You muſt then draw out carefully the whole of 
the female hemp, breaking as little as poſſible the ſtems of 
that which you take, or that which you leave. 

« Immediately as it is gathered, take it in as large hand- 
fuls as you can, and either cutting the roots off, or leav- 
ing them on, as you like beſt (I prefer cutting them off) 
hold the root end uppermoſt, and with a wooden ſword 
dreſs off the flower and leaves, which you leave on the 
held, ſince they aſſiſt in manuring ; pick out any weeds or 
ſpoilt plants; put twelve handfuls or gripes together to 
make a bundle; then lay the bundles in watet : it is much 
the beſt to be a running and clear water, and if ſhaded 
and overhung with 'trees the better : lay poles or planks, 
or whatever elſe you have that is ſuitable, acroſs a large 
number together, ſo as to keep them at leaſt two inches 
under water, Take particular notice which you lay in firſt, 
and how you Jay the bundles, in order that you may be 
able to get them out again ſucceſſively as they were laid in, 
without breaking or entangling. At the end of ſix days viſit 
the hemp, and ſee whether the reed will draw out from 
ſome of the bundles. The time required for ſoaking de- 
pends very much on the nature of the hemp, the weather, 
and of the water it is ſoaked in—from fix days to nine, 
or even eleven. It is a trouble that is not al beſtowed, 
ro ſort the hemp for ſoaking, if it is of unequal ſizes, the 
ſlendereſt generally requiring moſt ſoaking. | 

« When you find any quantity ſufficiently ſoaked, take it 
out with care, putting the hands under it to prevent break- 
age, and tranſport it to a trough or to a table; for there 
are two methods of working it. If you work it in a trough, 
you muſt be provided with one ſomewhat longer than any 
hemp you mean to work in it—twelve or fourteen inches 
deep, and of what width you think proper, according to 
the number of perſons you employ at it, as one, two, or 
four. To this trough muſt be fitted two pieces of plank, 
of about a foot length, but of ſuch width as to ſtretch ovec 
a bundle of the hemp as it lies opened in the water : theſe 
planks muſt be ſet on one fide with teeth of braſs wire, and 
when the hemp is ready for drawing, muſt be laid on it as 
it lies in the water, to keep it ſtraight and immerged. 

« If you work the hemp on a table, you muſt, before 
taking it out of the water, open a little the bundles, and 
rub the ſtems between your hands to get off what you can 
of the ſlime, and to looſen the rind. You muſt Jikewiſe 
puſh the bundle along in the water, with the root end fore- 
moſt, to looſen the rind at that end where the operation is 
to be begun. If you do not thus rub and ſcour your hemp 
in the water where you foak it, you mult do it in the 
trough. But in either caſe you mult be careful to keep an 


even and ſteady hand to avoid breaking the reed, which, 
as many times as it happens, renders the operation of get- 


om the uſual place of ſteeping : but when, after | ting the reeds out tedious. If it is wrought on a table, 


having been boiled upwards of ten hours, it was taken out | the bundle muſt be frequently but ſlightly wetted. If any 


of the water, in order to be dried, it was not at all fit for 
either peeling or breaking. It is true that, while it yet re- 


mained hot and wet, its bark ſeparated eaſily from tne reed; 
but at the ſame time it peeled off like a ribbon ; the glu- 
tinous ſubſtance which connects the longitudinal fibres, 
and makes them adhere cloſely to each other, not being at 
all deſtroyed, ſo that they could not be ſeparated, nor was 
it poſſible to divide them into fine threads. It is evident 
from what has now been ſaid, that no preciſe time can be 
fixed for the ſteeping of hemp; ſince the quality of the 
hemp, that of the water, and the temperature of the air, 
haſten or retard this operation. 


Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. XIV. 


inſerts the following method of cultivating and dreſſing 
hemp, by Abbe Rrulles. 

« It is ſufficiently known, that land intended for a crop 
of hemp muſt be well manured, well ploughed, cleanſed, 
and gotten fine ; and the ſeaſon being atrived, which varies 
much according to the ſoil, weather, and conveniency of 
the cultivator, extending from the 25th March to the 15th 
June ; ſow the hemp ſeed, which * al ways to be new 
eed, thin, not exceeding two buſhels to an acre, and if 
you have the advantage of a drill-plough, ſtill leſs will do. 
After the land is ſown, go through the whole with a ſhove), 
and with it make little paths at ſeven feet diſtance from each 
other, the lengthway of your piece, ſo that at the proper 
ſeaſon you may reach the female hemp, which you will 
have occaſion to pull out, without trampling on the male, 


ſuitable method could be taken to make water drip gently 
on it, it would be beſt. A plank muſt be laid on the bundle 
to keep it ſteady, | 


as 
ſword from its ſcabbard. As you proceed you my take 


« All matters being properly diſpoſed, either on the table 
or in the trough, you mult begin at the root-end to puſh 


back a little the rind from the ſtem ; then taking hold of 
| one ſtem at a time, and rather nearer the outſide than middle 
of the bundle, keep your hand and the reed under water 


(if you work in a trough) and draw it out from the bundle 
ftras ht as poſſible, you will find it come out clean as a 


two, afterwards four, and up to ſix or more reeds at a 
time, which will draw out {till more eaſily. When you 


have drawn out all the reeds that you can find at the root 


end, lift up. the ſpiked plank which was at the upper end, 
leaving on that which was in the middle, and draw out 
ſuch pieces of reed as you may find at the upper end, 
and which have remained after drawing out what you could 
at the root-end, becauſe they were broken. Laſtly, take 
off the plank which laid on the middle, and take out all the 
relics of reed you can perceive, If your hemp was in 
good condition for drawing, you will now find all your 
reeds perfectly clean on the floor, and the rind, which is 
the hemp, lying in ſtrait threads, in the water or on the 
table. | a 

« You will perceive. that among the hemp there is a 
great quantity of gum left, looking like a jelly ; this you 
will waſh out as if you were waſhing any long ſtraight piece 


which muſt ſtand at leaſt a month longer to ripen its leed. 


of cloth, obſerving not to diſplace or twiſt the threads, 
which 
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which would thwart the future operation of dreſſing or 


heckling. The finer and whitet you deſite the hemp to 
be, the more waters you will run it through, ſqueezing it 
out at each time of waſhing ; but I think it always right 
at the laſt to run it through a water in which a flight quan- 
tity of ſoft ſoap has been beat up, after the tate of an ounce 
of ſoſt ſoap to three 2 of the hemp when dry. Do 
not ſqueeze it out from this ſoap water, but hang it to 
drain, and when a little ſtiffened, open a little the bundle, 
and lay it to dry on a graſs- plat or floor z the former is pre- 
ferable. This ſoap- water is not abſolutely neceſſary, but 
js certainly of great uſe for ſoftening the hemp, and ren- 
dering it pleaſant and eaſy to dreſs ; but may be diſpenſed 
with where it is very inconvenient, and where the hemp 
is intended for coarſe purpoſes. It is obvious that all theſe 
operations would be carried on to the muſt advantage near 
to ſome running ſtream or large lake, if it be a ſtanding 
water, on account of the great uſe that is made of that 
element, and to fave a great deal of the trouble of tranſ- 
portation. ; 

« When thus dried, the hemp is proper either for dreſſ- 
ing or ſtoring :' if the latter, particular care muſt be taken 
that it be thoroughly dry, it will otherwiſe heat and ſpoil. 
As the hemp peculiarly intended to be ſpoken of is the fe- 
male, or flower-bearing hemp, which is intended for fine 
uſes, it is to be obſerved, that it muſt be worked with 
heckles or hatchels, ſuch as are uſed for flax-drefling, 
and may be brought to an extreme fineneſs; and the 
ſhorts, having no pieces of ſtraw or reed among them, 
may be carded and ſpun, and brought into uſe for all the 
ſame purpoſes as cotton, and the fame methods uſed for 
bleaching and ſoftening. It is likewiſe requiſite to work 
this hemp as ſoon as pulled, without which the greateſt 
ſoftneſs and whiteneſs cannot be obtained; and as this ſort 
generally falls ripe between hay-time and harveſt, when the 
weather is warm and fine, and the women molt at liberty, 
it will be a ſuitable occaſion to draw and cleanſe the hemp; 
the dreſſing may be reſerved for winter. 

« I now proceed to ſpeak of the male hemp, which be- 
ing a more conſiderable crop, cannot all be worked as faſt 
as it is pulled or cut. It is known to be ripe enough by the 
ſtems becoming pale ; for if you ſtay till the tuft contain- 
ing the ſeed appears ripe, or the ſtem turns brown, the 
hemp will be in a great meaſure ſpoiled. When it is come 


to a proper maturity, you muſt get a good number of hands, 


ſo as to expedite the buſineſs, becauſe ſuch as remains 
ſtanding after it is ripe, will have its rind fixed to the reed, 
the gum turned hard and dark-coloured, and tho whole 
operation of drawing becomes difficult, troubleſome, and un- 

rateful. The leaves are to be ſtripped off with a wooden 
word, in the fame manner as thoſe of the female hemp, as 
are likewiſe the ſeed, the branches which grow latterally and 
even the tuft-bearing ſeed at the top: but if this latter ſhould 
not come off clean, it muſt be chopt off with an iron inſtru- 
ment. All this muſt be done over a cloth, or on a ſpot of 

round in the field, well levelled and ſmoothed, to avoid 
* any of the feed. And it is propoſed, and ſaid to be 
ſucceſsful, to leave the feed abroad, covered with the leaves, 
&c. to preſerve it from birds, in order that it may heat and 
be threſhed in the ncld, and the leaves and chaff ſtrewed on 
the land. This certainly faves trouble, and is practiſed in 
many parts, but ſeems to me ſlovenly, and I ſhould rather 
take it home to a barn ; but I would certainly burn all the 
roots, and ſuch parts as are too hard to rot eaſily, and ſtrew 
the alles as well as the leaves, and ſuch other parts as will 
eaſily rot upon the ground, as, theſe matters are reckoned 
to go half way towards minuring the land for next year's 
crop. The male hemp, thus ſtript of leaves and ſeed, will 
generally dry for ſtoring in 24 hours; but at any rate muſt 
not be left long abroad, but rather taken into ſheds to dry, 
which, when thus ſtript, it will ſpeedily do. Sun and rain 
would ſoon ſpoil it. T hat which can be wrought green muſt 
be treatzd as before ſet forth for the female hemp; and it 
is obvious that it is a great advantage to work it in this 
manner, rather than to dry and ſtore it, which cauſes much 


trouble and expence, and produces leſs and worſe hemp; 


but where the crop is conſiderable, and the hands few, it is 
unavoidable. If, however, much comes, it is impracticable 
to dry it for ftoring withgut ſpoiling, as every year's ex- 
perience ſhews in the preſent received method: whereas 
the working the hemp green entirely avoids this diſadvan- 
tage and inconveniency, and the hands engaged may con- 
tinue their employment under the ſhelter of trees, or of a 
temporary ſhed made of a few rough poles and hurdles, 
covered with raw, reeds, &&. 
I 
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16 All the ſame procedure is to be uſed with the male as 

with the female hemp, as to drawing, ſcouring, &c. but as 
the reeds of it are leſs brittle, and the rind coarſer, it re. 
quires more ſoaking, but is eaſier to draw, and produces 
much more and ſtronger hemp. What is ſtored muſt, 
{ when wanted to be wrought, G ſoaked, peeled, waſhed, 
and in general treated as before ſaid. In cold weather it 
takes long ſoaking,” 

M. Marcandier is of opinion that the fineſt and cleareſt 
water is always the beſt for ſteeping hemp; and he approves 
of the method of thoſe who make a kind of ditch on the 
edge of a river, where the water being more ftill and 
warm, ferments eaſily, and penetrates more quickly the 
parcels of hemp that are laid in it, When they are taken 
out of this ditch, it will be ſufficient to waſh them in the 
current of the river, which will carry off all the gum and 
mud that would otherwiſe cleave to them. He holds, that 
the hemp which has been ſteeped in rivers is always whiteft, 
and of the beſt quality; and that that which has lain in 
ditches, pools, or reſervoirs of ſtanding water, is always of a 
bad colour, has a very diſagreeable ſmell, is loaded wit! dirt, 
and loſes a great deal in the drefling. Theſe are M. 
Marcandier's ſentiments on this ſubject, and if they are the 
reſult of his experience, as I preſume them to be, i cannot 
but regret his not having related the particulars of his ex- 
periments. 

The judiciouſly accurate Memoirs of the Socicty which 
the 22 ſtates of Brittany have eſtabliſhed tor the 
improvement of Agriculture, Commerce, and Arts, are more 
particular in this reſpect, and conſequently more ſatis- 
factory. After obſerving, that it is ſtill undetermined whe- 
ther hemp ought to be ſteeped in running or ſtanding 
water, that each cultivator of this plant gives the prefe- 
rence to the method he has been uſed to follow, and that 
naturaliſts have not yet ritten any thing decifive on the 
choice of the waters fitted for this preparation, the moſt 
important of any that hemp undergoes, becauſe it is on this 
that the eaſe and goodneſs of the heckling, ſpinning, and 
fabricating in a great meaſure depends; the Memoirs, I 
lay, of theſe zealous patriots inform ſus, that one of the 
members of their office at Rennes, thought that this di- 
verſity of opinions and cuſtoms might proceed from run- 
ning water's being, in fact, always preferable in ſome caſes, 
and from ſtanding water's being always the beſt in others. 
For example; in cold and rainy years, the plant muſt be 
weaker, longer green, and fuller of juice, than in dry 
years, in which laſt the hemp will be ſtronger, but at the 
lame time harder and more woody. Why then, ſay they, 
very judiciouſly, ſhould it be expected that the ſame waters 
applied to ſuch different productions, ſhould have a ſimilar 

ect upon each? 

To remove all doubt in this reſpect, the Society ordered 
ſome hemp to be pulled in different parts of the province 
of Brittany, and in different ſtates of growth. Some was 
pulled before it was ripe, ſome exactly when it was ripe, 
and ſome ſeveral days aſter it was ripe. Each of the parceis 
of theſe three ſorts of hemp was divided into two equal parts, 
one of which was laid to ſteep in running water, and the 
other ſtanding water. They were afterwards hecklgd with 
very great care, and examined with the moſt ſcrupulous 
attention by a perſon thoroughly acquainted with the de- 
fects and good qualities of this commodity. | 

Minute accounts of every circumſtance attending thoſe 
experiments, and of their reſult, were ſent to the office at 
Rennes; and the Society, ſenſible of the vaſt importance 
which the aſcertaining of this point may be of in many re- 
ſpects, deſired that they might be repeated in one and the 
ſame year on the hemp of al the diſtricts of the province, 
and the reſult of their fuſt experiments was as follows: 

I, There was a ſenſible difference between the ſame 
hemp pulled in the three ſtates before mentioned. 2 All 
the hemp that was ſteeped in running water, was incom- 
parably whiter than that of the ſame quality which was 
ſteeped in ſtanding water. 3. The hemp which was pulled 
before it was ripe, acquired the greateſt degree of white- 
nels. 4. The whole of the loſs of ſubſtance, upon ſum- 
ing up the waſte occaſioned by each particular preparation, 
was leaſt upon the whiteſt hemp; but that which had been 
ſteeped in ſtanding water, yielded a greater quantity of fine 
fibres, and the great loſſes in point of quantity fa upon 
the dreſſing. 5. The hemp which was judged to be the beſt 
before it was heckled, did not always preſerve its ſuperiority 
when heckled. That which was at firſt looked upon as 
on! of a middling, or even of an inferior quality, proved 

to # the fineſt and beſt after it was heckled. This ob- 


ſervation 


: 
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ſervation is of great importance, eſpecially when the hemp 
is intended for naval uſes. | 

« We ſhall not, add theſe truly intelligent patriots, 
limit our inquiries ta a bare repetition of theſe experi- 
ments. We purpoſe to extend them further, in order to 
have facts which may be entirely relied on. We ſhall 
cauſe the beſt hemp and beſt prepared of each different 
kind of hemp to be ſpun by the ſame hand, into as ſmall 
and fine threads as the hemp is capable of affording, that 
ſo we may judge to which of the different manners of 
ſteeping this plant the preference is due, by the greater di- 
viſion of which its fibres may be ſuſceptible. Theſe threads 
ſhall be exactly weighed, and ſhall undergo ſimilar prepa- 
fations in exactly fimilar leys; after which they ſhall be 
weighed again, in order to judge of their goodneſs by the 
diminution which each thall have ſuffered in the leys, and 
by the degree of whiteneſs which each of them ſhall ac- 

uire. L heſe experiments, though extremely uſeful in 
themſelves, are, however, only introductory to a greater 
enterprize: they will lay a ſure foundation for the improve- 
ment of every manufacture of hemp, and particularly of 
fail-cloth, which is an article of the utmoſt importance to 
all commercial nations.“ 

The Memoirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture at 
Tours, for the year 1761, prefer river-water, eſpecially | 
that of rivers which run upon a bed of ſand, as the beſt 
for ſteeping of hemp ; becauſe this water, being clear, ren- 
ders the colour of the hemp brighter than it would other- 
wiſe be, as there is not any filth therein to ſully it: and 
it peels the more eaſily when ſo ſteeped, not being there 
liable to fo great a degree of putreſaction, as to break the 
' coheſion of the fibres of its bark. It is not, however, 
here meant, that the hemp ſhould be ſteeped in the bed 
of the river, becauſe the inequality of the motion of the 
water on the ſides, and in the middle of the hemp, would 
prevent the ariſing of that equal degree of putrefaction 
which is in this caſe eſſentially neceſſary. On the ſide of | 
fuch rivers, a hollow ſhould be dug three or four feet deep, 
and en in extent to the quantity of hemp to be 
watered. 


As it is contrary to law that the places for ſteeping 


hemp be made in running-water, it would be of advantage 


to contrive them ſo that the waſte-water from the ſteeping 
places ſhould run off upon paſture-grounds : becauſe the 


quantity of putrid vegetable matter which the water wherein 
hemp has been ſteeped carries along with it, would great! 
enrich thoſe grounds ; and with this view likewiſe all the 
water of pools or other places uſed for the ſteeping of hemp, 
ſhould be thrown out of them upon the 
the hemp has been removed. 

It is eſſential to take heed, that the hemp be not, by any 
means, laid to ſteep in water in which there are any animals 
that might be - to gnaw it: for theſe would cut aſunder, 
and totally deſtroy its fibres. Of this kind are, in par- 
ticular, thoſe creatures which ſome people call freſh-water 
ſhrimps. | 

The common method of judging when the hemp has 


been ſufficiently ſteeped, is by trying whether the bark 


— eaſily from the reed, and can be peeled off its whole 
ngth without breaking; for in this caſe it is thought to 
have been watered enough. However, it muſt be allowed, 
that long practice enables the peafants who cultivate hemp 
to give it, generally, a due degree of fteeping, though they 
do ſometimes miſtake : and it is alſo to be obſerved, that 
it is the conſtant cuſtom of ſome countries to ſteep their 
hemp more than others, But the ſureſt way of all to dif 
tinguiſh whether the hemp has been ſteeped enough, is, as 
the Tours Memoirs remark, to take ſome of the ; out 
the water, and then to try whether the extremity of the 
roots ſnaps off ſhort, and whether the bark ſeparates clear 
from the reed, its whole length: for in theſe caſes it is 
certain that the hemp has been ſufficiently watered, and it 
ſhould then be immediately taken out. If the bark does 
not ſeparate equally, but ſtops chiefly at the ſmall knots 


which appear on the ſtem, this ſhews that it has not been 


ſteeped enough. 


he uſual duration of the ſteeping of the male hemp is 
from three to ſix days, according to the weather; and of 
the female hemp, from five to eight or ten days: but as 
only a ſmall degree of too much or too little ſteeping is 
equally hurtful, the utmoſt attention ſhould be exerted to 
it the preciſe time of its being duly watered. 
Some injudiciouſly negleC to waſh the hemp when it is 


graſs, as ſoon as | 
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taken out of the water, becauſe, ſay they, the filth brought 
out of the water with it will afterwards fall off: but, in 
the drying of the hemp, this filth gives it a bad colour, 
and the duſt which ariſes therefrom 1s extremely prejudicial 
to F. A of the workmen, FLO HEY 
en the hemp, after having been prope $ 
_ bg the i uy the — 2 0 thould be . 
and ſpread upon the ſand, or upon ſtrong roc Pur 3 
or, if neither of theſe be at hand, it — be Ja upon a 
field that has been lately reaped, and where the ſtubble Rill 
remains ſtanding, This ſtubble will keep it hollow, and it 
will dry the ſooner. Some dry their hemp by ſpreading it 
out and ſetting it upright againſt a ſunny wall, or by lan- 
ing it along the ſide of a ditch, Graſs is not fit for layi 
it on, becauſe there will ariſe from thence a moiſture whic 
will rot the hemp. For this reaſon, it is, that the place 
where hemp is ſpread to dry, ſhould be as free as poflible 
from every kind of damp. When the hemp is thoroughly 
dry, it is bundled up again, and carried home, where it 
ſhould be kept in a very dry place till it is wanted for peel - 
ing or breaking. 

The method of peeling hemp is ſo ſimple, that a de- 
ſcription of it would be needleſs ; even children, and the 
aged and infirm may perform it with eaſe, by only takin 
one ſtalk after another, breaking the reed, and ſlipping 0 
the bark. This may likewiſe become the employment of 
every perſon belonging to the farm in winter evenings, 
and at ſuch times as the weather will not admit of their 
working without doors. It muſt however be allowed, that 
there are ſome inconveniencies attending this method : the 
peeled hemp comes off in ribbands, which do not anſwer 
in the heckling ſo well as that which has been broken; 
more of the uſeleſs membranes, eſpecially towards the root, 
ſtill adhere to it, and, by increaſing its weight, render 
it, to uſe the common ſaying on this occaſion, better 
for the ſeller than the buyer; beſides which, the hemp 
does not always peel off in equal lengths, and from thence 
ariſe conſiderable diſadvantages, and loſs in its future 
dreſſings. 

The hemp which is to be broken ſhould firſt be ren- 
dered very dry; becauſe the reed will then be the more 
brittle, and therefore part the more eaſily from the bark. 
There are ſeveral ways of drying. Meſheurs Du Hamel 
and Marcandier deſcribe a Kind of cave or cavern, in 
which it is commonly dried in many parts of France. This 
cavern is generally ſix or ſeven feet high, five or ſix feet 
wide, and nine or ten feet long. A hollow under a rock 
is often properly made uſe of for this purpoſe z but as that 
cannot always be met with, it frequently is neceſlary to 
have recourſe to art. In this caſe, ſome form the top of 
their vault with dry ſtones, others cover it with broad flat 
ſtones, and others again only cloſe it with pieces of wood, 
over which they lay a quantity of earth ſufficient to ſtop 
up all the interſtices ; but which ever of theſe methods 
is taken, the drying place ſhould be ſo fituated as to 
be ſheltered from the north and north-eaſt winds, and be 
open to the ſouth, that it may receive the benefit of the 
ſun ; becauſe the uſual ſeaſon for breaking of hemp is in 
clear froſty weather, when the buſineſs of the field is ſuſ- 

nded. 

As about four feet above the floor of this drying 
place, and two feet from its mouth or entrance, three bars 
of wood, about an inch thick, are placed acroſs the cavern, 
from ſide to fide, and there fixed. On theſe bars is laid, 
about ſix inches thick, the hemp that is to be dried. A 
careful perſon, which generally is a woman, then keeps 
8 burning, under the hemp ſo laid, a ſmall fire 
made of the fragments of the reeds of hemp that has al- 
ready been broken or peeled. The perſon thus 3 
muſt be extremely watchful, becauſe, as this kind of fuel 
is ſoon conſumed, and muſt of courſe be frequently re- 
pleniſhed in order to keep a conſtant and regular fire all 
over the hearth (for this is abſolutely neceſſary) very great 
care muſt be taken that the flame do not ever riſe ſo high 
as to ſet fire to the hemp, which is exceedingly combuſtible, 
eſpecially after it has been dried ſome time. The ſame per- 
ſon takes care alſo to turn the hemp from time to time, in 
order that it may be dried equally in all its parts; and like- 
wiſe to put on freſh hemp, when the former is dry enough 
to be taken away and ſent to the break. ; 

Where but a ſmall quantity of hemp is to be dried, an 
oven is doubtleſs the ſafeſt method ; and when the hemp 
is dreſſed at home, it may perhaps be dried as faſt by this 
| 4 L means, 
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means, as the other ayocations of the family will admit of | 


its being wanted. The only attention requiſite in this 
caſe, is that the oven be not ſo hot as to endanger the fine 
and tender fibres of the hemp : for too great a heat may not 
only ſcorch them, but likewiſe ſo patch the oil in the 
hemp, as that the hemp will aſterwards remain harſh and 
dry, and not be fo eaſily whitened as it might otherwiſe 


It alſo is uſual, where the quantity of hemp is greater 
than can be managed with an oven, to dry it on a kiln; 
and this is a good method; provided the fire here be alſo 
very moderate, and made of ſuch materials as do not blaze 
or ſparkle, becauſe of the great aptneſs of dry hemp eaſily 
to take fire. Coke is perhaps the very beſt fuel that can be 
uſed for this purpoſe. 

The operation of breaking hemp, by which general 
term is however ſtrictly meant only the breaking of the 
reed, which ſome call the bunn, or woody part of the 
ſtem, within the bark ; for the bark itſelf, of which is 
made the filamentous ſubſtance ..that is ſpun and uſed in 
manufactures, only bends under the hand of the drefler, 
and does not break : this operation, I fay, has hitherto ge- 
nerally been executed three ways, namely, by beating 

the hemp with beetles, which is a laborious and tedious 

work; or by the Dutch hand-break, which is in every 
reſpe& much preferable to the beetle ; or by fluted rollers 
worked by horſes, wind, or water, but of choice by the 
latter, where a running ſtream can be procured. This 
laſt is more expeditious, and leſs laborious than either of 
the other ways; but is dangerous to the workmen em- 
ployed therein, becauſe, if by any inadvertence the rollers 
ſhould catch hold of their fingers, the loſs of a limb at 
leaſt is inevitable. The only means of preventing this 
dreadful conſequence, in ſuch a cafe, is to have an iron 
crow at hand, ready to clap inſtantly between the rollers, 
as is practiſed in ſugar works, which are of a ſimilar con- 
ſtruction. 

The fluted rollers are undoubtedly the beſt inſtrument 
for breaking hemp, becauſe the length of the ſtalk and 
{ſtrength of the reed of this plant muſt render the Dutch- 
break a very tedious operation, eſpecially when large quan- 
tities of hemp are raiſed, as muſt be the cafe wherever a 
ſufficiency of it is cultivated to anſwer the purpoſes of the 
great and important manufaCtures in which it is employed 
in this nation. 

The Moravian hemp mill, uſed in America, is alſo a 

ood inſtrument. It conſiſts of a large heavy ſtone, ſhaped 
Nike a ſugar loaf, with the ſmall end cut off. A body of 
that form will go round in a circle, if it be moved, on a 
plane. This is moved by a water mill, and the hemp, be- 
ing laid on the floor, in its way, is bruiſed by the weight of 
the ſtone paſſing over it. 

After the hemp has been broken, it undergoes a ſecond 
operation, which is commonly termed ſwingling or ſcutch- 
ing. The intention here is to ſeparate the reed from the 
hemp, and this is done by one or other of the following 
ways, In the firſt, the workman takes a handful of hemp 
in his left hand, and holding it over the edge of a board, 
ſtrikes it with the ſharpened edge of a long, flat, and ſtraight 
piece of wood, commonly called a ſwingle hand, or 
ſcutcher. The author of the thicty-ſzventh letter in the 
Dublin Societies Weekly Obſervations recommends that 
the cutting edge of the ſcutcher be made of a circular 
form, in order that its greateſt force may fall on the middle 
of the hemp, and thereby ſpread it, by which means it 
will be the more equally cleared of the remaining broken 
pieces of the reed. But this method is, at all events, 
very laborious and tedious; and therefore water mills have 
been erected, in which ſeveral ſcutches, fixed in the ſame 
axle- tree, are moved with great velocity. Here the work 
is performed with great expedition, and much lefs fatigue 
to the workmen; but a greater waſte is made of the 
hemp, owing to the velocity with which this engine is 
turned, 

Before the hemp thus prepared is heckled, it uſually un- 
dergoes a third operation, called beetling, the deſign of 
which is to looſen and thereby more thoroughly ſeparate 
its fibres. The beetles ufed for this purpoſe are moved 
either by hand or by water. | 

We have & deſcribed the inſtruments invented by 
Mr. Macpherſon for performing theſe operations with very 

great facility, under the article FLAx, and therefore need 
not be repeated here. Sce the article FLAX. 


Mr. 


beetling the hemp, to give it a ſecond ſteeping aſtet it hat 
been peeled or broken, the better to ſoſten the bark that 
may ſtill remain hard, and not be eaſily brought to a pro- 
per degree of fineneſs. For this purpoſe, the hemp in- 
tended to be ſteeped a ſecond time is divided into ſmall par- 
cels ; theſe are tied looſely round the middle with a piece of 
packthread, in order that they may be managed eaſily with- 
vut mixing or entangling them ; and the hemp thus tied is 
laid in a veſſel filled with water, where it is left, more or 
leſs time, according to the, hardneſs. of its fibres, and the 
quantity of glutinous adherent. matter remaining on it. 
Three or four days are always ſufficient for this purpoſe : 
but a leſs time will do, if the hemp wants only to be cleared 
of that adherent matter. When it has been thus ſteeped 
long enough, it ſhould be waſhed very clean in a running 
ſtream ; and if many of the fibres of the hemp are found 
to cling together in what our author calls ribbands, he ad- 
viſes to beat them in the manner that linen is beaten in 
bleaching.—lIt is ſafer to err in too little, than in too much 
ſteeping; becauſe, after the fibres have been looſened in the 
break, they will be the more liable to be deſtroyed by even 
only a ſlight degree of putrefaction. When the fibres of 
the hemp are ſufficiently diſengaged from each other, they 
ſeem, while immerſed in water, to be as completely dreſſed 
as if they had already paſſed through the heckle. Aftet 
this watering, the parcels are opened, ſpread on a board, 
and laid in the ſun todry. 

M. Marcandier obſerves farther, and likewiſe from his 
| own experience, that after this preparation, the hemp 
may be again ſteeped and waſhed in a lye of pot-aſh or 
wood afhes, rendered perfectly clear of all filth. Th's 
will undoubtedly — wie to the removing of any ſuch 
matter ſtill remaining in the hemp, as muſt neceſſarily fall 
off in the Tuture preparations, before the manufacture made 
of the hemp is fit for uſe. And, indeed, a lye of this 
kind bids fair to be of ſervice in the preparing of flax as 
well as hemp ; becauſe, both being thereby perfectly freed 
from every particle which muſt otherwiſe fall off in the 
future operations of heckling, ſpinning, bleaching, &c. 
the cloth or other manufacture made of them will be pro- 
portionably better and more durable. The time taken up 
in bleaching will, in particular, be very much ſhortened 
thereby. 

In che whole of this proceſs, the water ſhould be warm, 
becauſe warm water acts more powerfully than cold in diſ- 
ſolving the impurities which are to be ſeparated from the 
hemp; and it is alſo an indulgence to the people employed 
in this buſineſs, who might otherwiſe be more apt to flur 
over their work. Itwill therefore be moſt adviſeable to per- 
form this operation when the weather is moderately warm, 
thereby to ſave the trouble and expence of making fire to 
warm the water or the lye. 

M. Marcandier having experienced the efficacy of horſe- 
cheſnuts in the bleaching of linen and cleanſing of woollen 
ſtuffs, made likewiſe uſe of a ſolution of them in water, 
as a lye for preparing hemp in the manner above deſcribed. 
The method of preparing this lye is as follows: the cheſ- 
nuts are peeled, and then raſped, as fine as poſſible into ſoft 
water, in the proportion of two, or, at moſt, three nuts to 
every quart of water. This is done ten or twelve hours 
before the mixture is to be uſed, and in the mean while it is 
ſtirred from time to time, the better to diſſolve theſe raſp- 
ings and impregnate the water. The laſt ſtirring is given 
a | ; mrs of an hour at fartheſt before the water is drawn 
off from the coarſer part of the raſpings, which ſinks to the 
bottom; and this is done, either by inclining the veſſel 
and pouring the lye off gently into another, or by lading it 
out by hand, while the water is yet white, and froths like 
ſoap-ſuds.. In order to uſe this lye, it is made rather hotter 
than the hand can well bear, and the hemp is then ſteeped 
and waſhed in it, as in ſoap-ſuds. | 

The hemp thus prepared is carefully dryed, laying the 
fibres ſmooth and as little intermixed as poſſible. When 
dry, it is doubled and twiſted at the ends, or tied up'in 
bundles. The farther buſineſs of the hemp-dreſſer need 
only be an eaſy beating of the hemp, and that chiefly to 
ſeparate the fibres that may have clung together in the dry- 
ing, and to the common operations of the heckle. The 
dangers fo often fatal to the dreſſers of hemp from the duſt 
drawn in with their breath, will alſo be hereby in a great 
meaſure avoided: and the hemp thus prepared will be 
white, ſmooth, foft, and flexible, 

The ſame author extols highly the various uſes to which 


candier propoſes, inſtead of ſcutching and | 


nemp thus prepared, and even its tow, or what is ſeparated 
from 
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from it by the heckle, may be applied. This hemp, he in- 
forms us, may be died like filk, wool, or cotton, and may 
be made into cloth, ſtuffs, and garments of all kinds; and 
that a great advantage attending the uſe of this material is, 
that it will not be in danger of being deſtroyed by thoſe 
worms which eat woollen cloth. Theſe advantages attend- 
ing hemp prepared in the manner which M. Marcandier 
has propoſed, may well deſerve the farther experiments and 
attention of our manufacturers, eſpecially at Mancheſter, 
or wherever elſe our mixed ſtuffs are made, 

HEPS, the fruit of the ſpecies of wild roſe, generally 
written hips. 

HERBAGE, graſs; paſture in general. It is alſo uſed 
to ſignify the tithe and right of paſture. See Grass. 


HERD, a number of beaſts together, generally black 


cattle. 

HERDSMAN, a keeper of herds, one employed in 
tending cattle, 

HERRING SCALES, for manure. Mr. Young, in 
his Annals of Agriculture, Vol. III. ſays, « beſides other 
kinds of manure, the Leſtoff farmers uſe herring ſcales, 
The herrings are waſhed in large tubs, previouſly to their 
being ſmoked, and what ſcales come off in the operation, 
are 7010 to the farmers at 6d. the laſt; that is the ſcales of 
10,000 herrings. 

« 'Theſe ſcales are ſown upon wheat on clover lays, and 
harrowed in with the corn; and from ſuch treatment the 
_ crops are thought to receive conſiderable advantage. 

« And might not then, from the ſame ſource, an addi- 
tional benefit be derived ? the water in which the herrings 
have been waſhed is oily, bloody, and ſtrongly impregnated 
with the effluvia of the fiſh, Now tnis water might be 
received into reſervoirs contrived at no very great expence : 
from theſe it might as occaſton ſerved, be drawn and con- 
veyed in watering carts (ſuch as are in uſe about London to 
water the roads) either immediately to the fields that are in 
a proper ſtate to receive it, or to a heap of ſods intended 
for compoſt, Sods for this purpoſe are preferable to dung, 
either rotten or frech; for they will abſorb the moiſture, 
whereas rotten dung is too compact to admit it, and too 
rich to want it, as for that which is not yet rotten, much 
wet prevents the proceſs of the fermentation, which 1s ne- 
ceſſary to convert it into manure. 

6 The probability of any good ariſing from the uſe of 
ſuch water, is grounded, I confeſs, upon nothing but that 
of the ſcales above mentioned : yet, if upon the authority 
of the Leſtoff farmers we admit the utility of the practice, 


HO 


tity of blood, and in three or four hours after inereaſe its 
impetus by a maſh of malt, oats and bran, equal parts; con- 
tinuing it every night for a fortnight, ſtirring in two ounces 
of flour of brimſtone every other night; e his other 
feeds morning and noon, equal parts of oats and bran with 
half a pint of old beans in each, to prevent telaxing the 
body too much by the maſhes. 

, HILL, an elevation of ground, leſs than a mountain; a 

own, | 


HILLOCE, a little hill, 

HIP-SHO T, is when the hip-bbne of an hotſe is re- 
moved out of its place; this happens to a horſe many 
ways; by a wrench, ſtroke, or flip, ſtrain, ſliding or fal- 


ling. 
The ſigns to know It, are, the horſe will halt, and go 


ſideling, and the fore-hip will fall lower than the other; 


nay, in time, the fleſh will conſume away; ſo that if it be 
let alone too long, it will never be cured: 

HIVING of Bees, the placing a ſwarm of bees in a 
hive, in order to have the benefit of their labours. See the 
article BEE. | 

HOE, a tool made like a cooper's adz, to cut up weeds 
in gardens, fields, &c. This tool is commonly called 
the hand hoe. 

This inſtrument is of great uſe, and ſhould be more em- 
ployed in hacking and clearing the ſeveral cornets, cracks, 
and patches of land, in ſpare times of the year, which 
would be of no ſmall advantage thereto. 

Horſe Hoe, a large kind of hoe, drawn by horſes, and 
uſed to ſtir the intervals in the New Huſbandry, and clear 
the corn from weeds, 

Under the article CULTIvAToR, we have deſcribed the 
initruments uſed abroad for this purpoſe ; and ſhall here give 
two very uſeful inſtruments of the ſame kind, invented by 
the ingenious Mr. Hewitt, who preſented them to the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Arts, &c, where they 
may be ſeen. The following letter, deſcribing theſe inſtru- 
ments, was ſent by the inventor to the Society. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Peruſing the Eſſays on Huſbandry, I obſerved particu- 
larly, that the author, page 105, expreſſeth hopes of ſee - 
ing ſome „ new invented plough, cheap, ſimple, and 
rightly calculated for deftroying weeds z keeping plants 


| clean; and ſtirring the ground ;”” and, page 106, further 


ſays, „now as moſt people prefer uſeful, and cheap, to 
elegant and expenſive inventions, it is natural to with for a 


the preſumption is very much in favour of the hint which | hoe plough entirely ſimple, and not coſtly. For the me- 


is here ſubmitted to the conſideration of the experimental 
farmer living in the vicinity of a fiſhing town. 


chaniſm of thoſe deviſed hitherto, by the ingenious lovers 


| 


of agriculture, is of ſo perplexed, and complicate a nature, 


Before any great expence is incurred, let a ſmall open | that it will no ways anſwer the common purpoſes of huſ- 


ſpot of ground, of equal goodneſs throughout, be appro- | bandry : but, being perpetually out of order, will throw 
priated to the trial; of which, if one halt receives a com- the poor ploughman into deſpondency; and the rather, as 


mon dreſſing, and the other this alone from a watering-pot, 
the produce of each will decide upon the reſpective merits 
of the two modes, and plainly evince what degree of atten- 
tion is due to the latter.“ 

HIDE, the ſkin of beaſts, but particularly applied to 
thoſe of large cattle, as bullocks, copvs, horſes, &c. 

Hide of Land, was ſuch a quantity of land as might be 
ploughed with one plough within the compaſs of a year, or 
ſo much, as would maintain a family; ſome call it ſixty, 
ſome eighty, and ſome an hundred acres. 

The diltribution of this kingdom by hides of land is very 


ancient; mention being made of it in the laws of king g 


Ina. Henry I. had three ſhillings for every hide of land, 
Ow to raiſe a dowry for his daughter : this tax was called 
idage, 

HIDE-BOUND, a diſtemper in horſes, when the 
ſkin ſticks ſo faſt to the back and ribs, that the hand 
cannot ſeparate the one from the other, without great 
difficulty ; his body is at the ſame time lean, his back- 
bones ſtand up, his guts arc for the moſt part deficient 
in moiſture, and his dung dry, and more offenſive than 
common, 

If a horſe becomes hide-bound by hard-riding and ill keep- 
ing, he may be cured by good keeping. If it be the effect 
of a fever, or ſome other diſeaſe, if that be cured which is 
the cauſe, the effect will ceaſe ; but if he has no fever upon 
him, and he is hide-bound only from lowneſs of blood and 
ſpirits, give him boiled barley, white-water, or the like, and 
when his fleſh is raiſed, ha:den it with good oats, beans, 
and moderate exerciſe, | : 

. Taplia recommends as a cure, to take away a ſmall quan- 


_ 
et 
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neither he, nor the country plough-wright, can compre- 
hend how to rectify any defects, or accidents, except with 
extreme difficulty,” 
The very name of a hoe-plough ſuggeſted the idea of 
an inſtrument, which I ſhall call a horſe-hoe ; whoſe con- 
ſtruction is intirely new, ſimple, and much leſs coſtly than 
a common plough, ſuch as country plough-wrights, and 
ſmiths, are able to make; and ſuch as common plough- 
men are able to uſe: and which ſeems, according to the 
hopes of the aforeſaid author, to be rightly calculated for 
deitroying weeds, keeping plants clean, and ſtirring the 
round, 
This horſe-hoe, a model of which I beg leave, in the 
molt reſpectful manner, to preſent to this honourable So- 
ciety, I hope may be of very extenſive uſe in agriculture as 
it muſt be much more efficacious, and expeditious too, thari 
any kind of hand-hoe for the deſtruction of weeds, and 
ſtirring the ground. For if the inſtrument does not cut 
below the crown, or head, of the roots, ſuch roots will 
ſprout again, and the firſt labour become fruitleſs ; which 
indeed is too often the caſe of hand-hoeing : as the labour- 
er, ſometimes only ſcratches the ſurface of the earth, and 
ſhaves off the leaves of the weeds, the roots remaining 
intire and unhurt, to vegetate again, With this inſtrument 
the huſbandman may hoe the-groundgſo- deep, that it will 
infallibly cut aſunder the roots of every weed it meets with, - 
below the crown or head: and conſequently, either deſtroy 
them, or at leaſt greatly check their future growth that 
ſeaſon. | 
This inſtrument is calculated for hoeing in the intervals 
between the generality of plants in ſtraight rows: ſuch "4 
dtrant- 


number of times. 


H O E 


tranſplanted lucerne, beans, peas, and turneps, ſown with 
a drill plough, &c. In large gardens, hop- grounds, nur- 
ſeries and plantations of young trees, much labour and 
expence in . may probably be ſaved by the uſe 
of it. 

In the county of Norfolk (and probably in many other 
places) the hu men, in the months of March and 
April, preparing their lands for barley, generally give them 


4 certain number of earths, according to the phraſe of 
that country; or, in other words, plough them a certain 


quently very dry: and the ſoil being turned over and over 
again, and expoſed to the ſun and wind, becomes ſo duſty, 

at a great part of the ſeed will not grow without rain; 
which ſometimes not falling in many weeks after the 
ſeed time, cauſeth the crop to conſiſt of different growths ; 
ſo that when the firſt grown crop is ripe for the ſcythe, the 
latter is but juſt eared. This evil, perhaps, may, in ſome 
meaſure, be remedied by the uſe of this horſe-hoe, inſtead 
of the common pleugh, at that ſeaſon; for this will Kir, 
and looſen the earth as effectually, as the other: and at 
the ſame time, neither remove, nor turn it over, which 
ſeems to be beneficial, in a drought, upon very light and 
ſandy foils. | 

With reſpect to foul ſummer fallows too, it may be of 
ſingular ſervice. The common plough buries the weeds, 
of which many grow again. This horſe-hoe will cut their 
roots aſunder, below the ſurface of the earth; and by 
leaving their foliage above it, expoſed to the ſummer fun, 
the greateſt part of them will wither and die: ſo that they 
will not give the huſbandman much more trouble the re- 
maining part of the ſummer. And, as this hoe may be 
eighteen or twenty inches broad, two acres of land may 
be hoed by it, as ſoon as one acre can be ploughed, by the 
common plough. 

This new inſtrument is intended for public benefit ; and 
to the conſideration of the public, as well as of this ho- 
nourable Society in particular, it is freely ſubmitted. If it 
be judged an uſeful implement in huſbandry, well; if not, 
the pleaſure that has ariſen from the hope of doing good has 
amply rewarded, for his trouble, the inventor, who has the 
honour to ſubſcribe himſelf, | 


Gentlemen 


Hadleigh, Your moſt humble, 
April 19, 1766. 


and obedient ſervant, 
WIILIAu HEwITT. 


P. S. Since I had completed this model, I apprehended, 
that its utility might be rendered ſtill farther extenſive, by 
a very ſmall alteration ; therefore, gentlemen, I take the 
liberty of laying before you another model, calculated for 
hoeing the furrows between wheat ridges, which all far- 
mers acknowledge to be very good huſbandry, though 
many of them are deterred from the practice of it, for 
want of a cheap expeditious method of putting it in execu- 
tion. An inſtrument of this kind I am perſuaded, will 
very greatly expedite that uſeful work; and if it meets with 
your approbation, gentlemen, many lovers of improvement 
in — may be induced to give it a fair and impartial 
dr ; 


An explanation of the HonxsR-Hor, Plate XVII. Fig. 3. 


A repreſents a ſmall round curved iron-bar, fixed upon 
each end of the axle of the wheel, by which the horte-hoe 


is drawn. 

B, the wheel three feet in diameter. 

C c two flat iron bars, three feet long, fixed upon the 
axle of the wheel, at D d, and to the ſides of the hoe; at 
E e, by bolts and ſcrews : upon theſe bolts, as well as the 
axle of, the wheel, they are moveable. 

F, a ſmall round iron-bar, faſtened at each end, into the 
two bars; Ce (to ſtreagthen them) at G g, from and to 
G, theſe bars may be ſtraight. Grom G to E, let them 
be curved, 

H, the hoe itſelf ; the breadth of which may vary ac- 
cording to. the different diſtances of the rows of 4 
whoſe intervals are to be hoed. 

K K, two little flat curved iron-bars, fixed by bolts, upon 
which they are moveable, to the bars C. Each of them 


In thoſe months the weather is fre- 


HOE 


| through a ſtaple, fixed into the ſides of the hoe at L 1, 
n both theſe little bars is a row of holes. In each cf the 
les, is one hole; and, directly oppoſite to them, one 
hole in each of the ſides of the hoe: and, by means of two 
bolts, paſſing through theſe holes, and ſome of the holes in 
the bars K K. the hoe is fixed to any poſition ; ſo that the 
ground may be hoed as near the ſurface, or as far below it, as 
is neceſſary. 

M M, two wooden handles, fixed to the two ſides of the 
hoe, and to each other, by the croſs bar O; as long and as 
high from the ground, as the handles of a common plough. 

1gure 4, repreſents the horſe-hoe, intended for hoeing 
the furrows, between wheat ridges : which differs only, in 
one ref; from the other. That hoe is flat; this is cur- 
ved. The breadth, and curvature of this muſt depend in- 
tirely upon the breadth and curvature of the furrows, to be 
hoed, In which reſpect, every ſenſible farmer can ealily di- 
rect the ſmith how to form it. But, after all, if any perſons 
be inclined to make trial of this inftrument, I would adviſe 
them not to truſt to a verbal deſcription, but to ſend for a 
model of it to Thomas Tillet, a very ingenious ſmith at 
Hadleigh in Suffolk. hs 

This hoe is ingenioufly contrived, and ſerves very well 
to cut the weeds near the ſurface of the ground ; but none 
of the broad hoes can go deep, and in that reſpect, are de- 
ficient in one of the purpoſes of hoeing, namely, to im- 
prove the land; which cannot be done in any great degree, 
but by deep tillage : for which reaſon, when this, or any 
other broad hoe is made uſe of to cut the weeds near the 
ſurface of the ground, another inſtrument ſhould follow 
that goes deeper. It is no recommendation of this or any 
hoe, that it neither removes the earth, nor turns it over : 
for turning it, and expoſing a new ſurface to the influences 
of the atmoſphere, is one of the principal means of ferti- 
_ land, as is found by experience, in the practice of 
the New Huſbandry.— For this reaſon alſo, this inſtrument 
is improperly named a plough ; for the idea of a plough, is 
not only to raiſe a furrow, but alſo to turn it; neither thould 
any inſtrument be named a hoe-plough, or horſe-hoe; 
theſe names being given to the plough invented at firit, 
to be uſed in the New Huſbandry for deep hoeing; and 
generally continued to be fo called by the practiſers of that 
huſbandry. Other hoes, that are drawn by horſes, may, 
more properly, and by way of diſtinction be called cultiva- 
tors. | 

The Double Hand- hee, Mr. Marſhall fays is one of thoſe 
petty ſimple, cheap implements, which the more they are 
uſed the more obvious their merit appears. The whole 
colt of wood and iron-work is but three or four ſhillings, 
and with a trifling expence of laying the blades, it will laſt 
a man's life-time ; bur it is fitter for a light pea-ſoil, than a 
Riff bean-ſoil, 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of the Vale of Glo- 
ceſter, ſays “ the hoeing of crops in general has long been 
held out as a thing moſt deſirable, in the arable proceſs. 
Here we find it nearly in full practice. Not only the ligu- 
menous crops, which are planted in rows; but wheat, 
which is ſown at random, are hoed: not by a few indivi- 
duals only, but by huſbandmen in general; the wheat 
crop being hoed, here, as cuſtomarily as the turnep crop is 
in Norfolk. Barley may be ſaid to be the only crop, which 
is not hoed. But this crop is invariably fallowed for; ei- 
ther by a whole year, or by a winter-and-ſpring fallow ; ſo 
that every crop which is taken, is, in reality, a fallow 
Crop. 

Hence we ſee fields which have borne crops of grain, 
year after year without remiſſion, during time immemo- 
rial, ſtill affording annually portions of produce, which, 
in the — vr yng of ſome individuals, in ſome ſeaſons, 
may be entitled to the name of crops. A fact, which no- 
thing leſs than actual obſervation, could have induced me 
to give full credit to. A fact which proves, in a moſt in- 
tereſting manner, the value of a due attention to crops 
while vegetating : a ſpecies of attention, which, in the 
management of the kingdom at large, is entirely omitted; 
excepting, perhaps, what is beſtowed on an imperfect 
hand- weeding : in general terms, it may be ſaid, that, in 
moſt other diſtricts, crops remain in a ſtate of negiect, 
from ſeed-time to harveſt. While, here, the buſineſs of 
the arable proceſs does not appear to be ſet about in earneſt, 
until the crops be above ground ! 

„The origin of this unparalleled attention to crops, 
while vegetating, would now, perhaps be difficult to trace. 
In all probability, it originated in a kind of neceſſity, on 
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the overy years lands ; Which, without it, mult long age 
have been Wholl eſſed by one continued thicket of 
weeds. Its good being there ſeen, it would be re- 


ceived, by degrees, into the fallow fields: firſt as an expe- 
dient to ſave a foul crop; and, at length, as a practice. | 


« The excellency of this cuſtom, and'the extent of its | 
utility, are not co 


ed to the field: the hoeing of corn is 
done, chiefly, by women and children: induſtry is, of courſe, 
encouraged ; and the pariſh levies probably leſſened; or, 
what is equally beneficial to the farmer, the wages for men's 
labour are lowered : while, in the favingiof ſeed, by this 
practice, the farmer and the community are ſtill more im- 
mediately heneſited. "0 | 

HOEING, the breaking or dividing the ſoil by tillage, 
while the corn or other plants are growing thereon. _ 

It differs from common tillage, which is always perform- 
ed before the corn or plants are ſown or planted, or in the 


time of performing it; and it is much more beneficial to 


the crops than any other tillage. Fhis ſort of tillage is per- 
ſormed various ways, and by means of different inſtruments. 


Land which, before the tiſlage, would have yielded little, 
though the more it is tilled before ſowing, the more plenty 
of corn it yields; yet, if tilled only before the ſowing, will | 


always have ſome weeds, and they will partake of the ad- 
vantage of the tillage as well as the corn. This is one 
reaſon for an after-tillage, ſuch as that by hoeing. But 
there is another conſideration that yet more requires it; 
this is, that as ſoon as the ploughman has done his buſineſs 
by ploughing and hoeing the land, after ſowing, the ſoil, of 
its own accord, begins to undo it all again by tending to- 
wards its original texture and ſpecific gravity again; the 
altering of which was the only buſineſs of all the former til- 
lage. The breaking the particles of the earth, and making 
in it new pores, and new particles or new ſaperfices, is the 
great bulinels of the plough and harrow ; but, as ſoon as 
their uſe is over, the earth begins to coaleſce again into its 
own form; the particles unite together, and the artificial 
pores in a great meaſure cloſe up. The ſeed is nourifhed in 
a worſe ground than it was put into, and the more the 
plant grows up, and requires a larger ſupply of food, the 
worſe the paſture becomes. While nouriſhment is thus de- 
nied the growing plants, they are at the ſame time choaked 
with weeds, which being of a hardier nature than grain will 

w with leſs ſupplies, and therefore thrive more vigorouſ- 

„and rob them of a great part of the little food the land 
before allowed them. | 

Farmers in all ages have been acquainted, in ſome de 
with the uſe of tillage and dung to craps of uſeful plants; 
but they have ſo ill managed the time of giving theſe aſſiſt- 
ances to nature, that there is no doubt but one third part of 
the nouriſhment raiſed by dung and tillage, if it were given 
to plants and corn at many proper ſeaſons, and proportioned 
to the different times of their exigencies, would be of more 
benefit to the crop than the whole is, when applied all toge- 
ther at the time of ſowing, 

Nature, by what ſhe does in the animal economy, ſeems 
to point out to us ſomething like the remedying this 
by hoeing ; for when the teeth, as the plough, have tilled 
that ſoil or maſs which is earth altered; and when the ſaliva 
and the juices of the ſtomach have ſerved to divide and at- 
tenuate it, as the ſalts of dung and other manure do land; 
after all this, the bile and pancreatic juices are ordained to 
farther attenuate it, at the very time when it is ready to be 
exhauſted by the numerous mouths of the lacteals, fituate in 
the inteſtines. This laſt operation of theſe juices ſeems 
analogous to the meliorating the ſoil by hoeing, after the 
plants are grown, and are becoming fit for uſe. 

Tranſplanting is nearly allied in its nature to hoeing, but 
It is much inferior. The nature of this will not admit of its 
being a general thing ; and even if it would, hoeing is 
better: for by tranſplanting, the plants can only be kept up 
to a certain period, after which they will not bear it; but 
hoeing may be uſed to them with advantage, to their utmoſt 

ding, and make them vigorous all the while. 

The roots of a plant are all neceffarily broken off in tran.- 

ting, and it requires ſome time for it to ſtrike a whole 
ſet of new ones; and if the earth about it is not kept 


thoroughly moiſtened all this time, the new formed-roots | t 


will not be able to ſhoot, and the plant will ſtarve in the 
midſt of plenty: but, on the contrary, in hoeing, the ſame 
advantage of a new paſture for the plant is obtained, by the 
breaking the particles of the earch, and at the ſame time no 
more of the roots are broken off than can eaſily be 
ſupplied, and the reſt remaining in their places, the plant 
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ago f continues growing without that ſtop or decay, which mut 


happen on tranſplanting, and which it recovers only . 
by degrees: It is obſerved; that ſome plants are the 
worſe for tranſplanting : lucerne and fainfoin are never 
ſo ed after tranſplanting, as when are left in their 
native places, at the ſame diftarices ; and finochia removed, 
is never ſo good and tender as when it is not; | 
This laſt plant receives ſuch à check from tranſplanting 
in its cy that it has afterwards a diſeaſe like the 
rickets, which caufes knots and ſwellings in it, that ſpoil it 
as a delicacy. All {roger plants ſuffer by tranſ- 
planting ; for it is ty in this to cut off the lo 
main-root, which afterwards; however good the ſoil may 
be, never arrives at the length it otherwiſe would have had; 
and which was neceſſary for the ſucceſs of the plant. 
Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. xiv: 
gives the following 


Deſcription of a Patent Drill Machine, with a Six-Share 
Heſe-Hoe annexed, and 4 in one and the 
ſame + e under a new Patent: alſo a ſimple 
Hand- Hoe, invented by the Rev. James Cooke, White 
Lion Yard, oppoſite the Poatithron Oxford-Street, London. 


See Plate, xvilis. 


6 The ſuperior advantages of the preſent improved drill, 
compared with the old one, chiefly conſiſt, 

&« 1ſt, In the wheels (B B, fig. 1.) being ſo large that 
the machine can travel on any road without trouble or dans 
ger of breaking ; alſo from the farm to the held, &c, with- 
out taking to pieces; requiring only half the draught which 
the old machine requires. 

2d, In the coulter-beam (C C, fig. 1. with all the 
coulters), maving with great caſe, on the principle of the 
pentagraph, to the right or left, ſo as to counteract the irre- 
gularity of the horſe's draught, by which means the drills 
may be 'made ſtraight: and where lands or ridges are made 
4% or 93, feet wide, the horſe may always go in the furrow, 
without ſetting a foot on the land, either in drilling or horſe- 
hoeing. 

A 35. In the feed ſupplying itſelf regularly, without 
— attention, from the upper to the lower boxes as it is diſ- 
tributed, 

« 4th, In lifting the pin (M) on the coulter- beam to a 
hook (L) on the axis of the wheels ; by which means the 
coulters are kept out of the ground at the end of the land, 


gree, | without the leaſt labour or fatigue to the perſon who at- 


tends the machine. 

« 5th, In going up or down ſteep hills, the ſeed-box is 
elevated or depreſſed accordingly, ſo as to render the diſtti- 
bution of the ſeed regular; and the ſeed being covered by a 
lid, is ſcreened from wind or rain. 

« Theſe are ſome of the advantages appertaining to the 
above improved drill, which though conſiderable in the pro- 
cefs of drilling, are as nothing, compared with thoſe which 
ariſe from the uſe of the horſe-hoe ; of which it ſhall ſuf- 
fice me to ſay, that from eight to ten acres of land are com- 
monly hoed in one day, with one man, a boy, and one horſe, 
at the trifling expence of 6d. or 8d. per acre, in a ſtyle far 
ſuperior to, and more effectual than any hand-hoeing what- 
ever, alſo performed at times and ſeaſons when it is impoſ- 
ſible for the hand-hoe to be uſed at all. 

« From laſt year's official. proofs and extenſive experi- 
ments in horfe-hoeing, I am juſtified in ſaying, that, by a 
proper and ſeaſonable uſe of the above drill and horſe-hoe, 
the largeſt farm in this iſland may be kept as clean from 
weeds (the bane of all arable lands) as any garden need be, 
with a clear extra profit of more than the rent of land. 

« A A, fig. 1. Shafts of the machine, applied to axis of 
the wheels, ſo that the horſe may go on the land, or in the 
furrow without ſetting a foot upon the land, either for the 
purpoſe of drilling or horſe-hoeing. 

„ BB, the wheels, 

« C C, coulter-beam, with holes or mortices for the coul- 
ters at different diſtances, 

« DD, handles of the machine, applied to the coulter 
2 alſo to the axis of the wheels, by hooks and eyes, or 
ap ES, 

« E E, upper ſeed- box in partitions, covered by a lid, to 
protect the grain or ſeed from wind or rain. 
„F F, Jower ſeed-box in partitions. 

« G G, ſlides between the upper and lower ſeed-boxes, 
for regulating the quantity of ſeed ſown. 

« HH, cylinder with cups or ladles of different ſizes, for 


| 


4 M different 
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the every yeats lands ; which, without it, muft long ago 


weeds. Its being there ſeen, it would be re- 
ceived, by degrees, into the fallow fields: firſt as an expe- 
dient to fave a foul crop; and, at length, as a practice; 

„The excellency of this cuſtom, and the extent of its 
utility, are not conflied to the field : the hoeing of corn is 
done, chiefly, by women and children: induſtry is, of courſe, 
encouraged ; and the pariſh levies probably leſſened; or, 
what is equally beneficial to the farmer, the wages for men's 
labour are lowered : while, in the faving-of ſeed, by this 
practice, the farmer and the community are ſtil] more im- 
mediately benefited.“ | 

HOEING, the breaking or dividing the foil by tillage, 
while the corn or other plants are growing thereon. 

It differs from common tillage, which is always perform- 
ed before the corn or plants are ſown or planted, or in the 
time of performing it; and it is much more beneficial to 
the crops than any other tillage. This ſort of tillage is per- 
formed various ways, and by means of different inſtruments. 
Land which, before the tillage, would have yielded little, 
though the more it is tilled before ſowing, the more plent 
of corn it yields; yet, if tilled only before the ſowing, will 


always have ſome weeds, and they will partake of the ad- | 


vantage of the tillage as well as the corn. This is one 
reaſon for an after-tillage, ſuch as that by hoeing. But 
there is another conſideration that yet more requires it; 
this is, that as ſoon as the ploughman has done his buſineſs, 
by ploughing and hoeing the land, after ſowing, the ſoil, of 
its own accord, begins to undo it all again by tending to- 
wards its original texture and ſpecific gravity again; the 
altering of which was the only buſineſs of all the former til- 
lage. The breaking the parricles of the earth, and making 
in it new pores, and new particles or new ſuperfices, is the 
great bulinels of the plough and harrow ; but, as ſoon as 
their uſe is-over, the earth begins to coaleſce again into its 
own form, the particles unite together, and the artificial 
pores in a great meaſure cloſe up. The ſeed is nouriſhed in 
a worſe ground than it was firſt put into, and the more the 
plant grows up, and requires a larger ſupply of food, the 
worſe the paſture becomes. While nouriſhment is thus de- 
nied the growing plants, they are at the ſame time choaked 
with weeds, which being of a hardier nature than grain will 

ow with leſs ſupplies, and therefore thrive more vigorouſ- 

„and rob them of a great part of the little food the land 
before allowed them. | 

Farmers in all ages have been acquainted, in ſome degree, 
with the uſe of tillage and dung to crops of uſeful plants ; 
but they have ſoill managed the time of giving thele affiſt- 
ances to nature, that there is no doubt but one third part of 
the nouriſhment raiſed by dung and tillage, if it were given 
to plants and corn at many proper ſeaſons, and proportioned 
to the different times of their exigencies, would be of more 
benefit to the crop than the whole is, when applicd all toge- 
ther at the time of ſowing, 

Nature, by what ſhe does in the animal ceconomy, ſeems 
to point out to us ſomething like the remedying this 
by hoeing; for when the teeth, as the plough, have tilled 
that ſoil or maſs which is earth altered; and when the ſaliva 
and the juices of the ſtomach have ſerved to divide and at- 
tenuate it, as the ſalts of dung and other manure do land; 
after all this, the bile and pancreatic juices are ordained to 
farther attenuate it, at the very time when it is ready to be 
exhauſted by the numerous mouths of the lacteals, ſituate in 
the inteſtines, This laſt operation of theſe juices ſeems 
analogous to the meliorating the ſoil by hoeing, after the 
plants are grown, and are becoming fit for uſe. 

Tranſplanting is nearly allied in its nature to hoeing, but 
it is much inferior, The nature of this will not admit of its 
being a general thing ; and even if it would, hoeing is 
better : for by tranſplanting, the plants can only be kept up 
to a certain period, after which they will not bear it ; but 
hoeing may be uſed to them with advantage, to their utmoſt 

ding, and make them vigorous all the while, 

The roots of a plant are all neceſſarily broken off in tran.- 
planting, and it requires ſome time for it to ſtrike a whole 
ſet of new ones; and if the earth about it is not kept 
thoroughly moiſtened all this time, the new formed-roots 
will not be able to ſhoot, and the plant will ſtarve in the 
midſt of plenty: but, on the contrary, in hoeing, the ſame 


advantage of a new paſture for the plant is obtained, by the | 


breaking the particles of the earth, and at the ſame time no 
more of the roots are broken off than can eaſily be 


ſupplied, and the reſt remaining in their places, the plant: 
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| t q continues growing without that ſtop or decay, which milſt 
have been w— RT by one continued thicket of | happen on tranſplanting, and which it recovers only 


by degrees: It is obferved; that ſome plants are the 
worſe for tranſplanting : lucerne and fainfoin are never 
ſo good after tranſplanting, as when they are left in their 
native places, at the ſame diftarices ; and finochia removed, 
is never ſo good and'tender as when it is not; 
This laſt plant receives ſuch a check from tranſplanting 
in its 4 that it has afterwards a diſeaſe like the 
rickets, which cauſes knots and ſwellings in it, that ſpoil it 
as a delicacy, All the tap-rooted plants ſuffer by tranſ- 
planting ; for it is neceſſary in this to cut off the long 
main-root, which afterwards; however good the ſoil may 
be, never arrives at the length it — would have had,; 
and which was neceſſary for the ſucceſs of the plant. 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. xiv. 
gives the following 


Deſcription of u Patent Drill Machine,; with a Six-Share 
orſe- Hoe annexed, and compriſed in one and the 
ſame + 1 under a new Patent : alſo a fimple 
Hand- Hoe, invented by the Rev. James Cooke, White 
Lion Yard, oppoſite the Pantheon, Oxford-Street, London. 


See Plate, xviii®, 


« The ſuperior advantages of the preſent improved drill, 
compared with the old one, chiefly conſiſt, 

& Iſt, In the wheels (B B, fig. 1.) being ſo large that 
the machine can travel on any road without trouble or dan- 
ger of breaking; alſo from the farm to the held, &c. with- 
out taking to pieces; requiring only half the draught which 
the old machine requires. 

« 2d, In the coulter-beam (C C, fig. 1. with all the 
coulters), moving with great caſe, on the principle of the 
pentagraph, to the right or left, ſo as to counteract the irre- 
gularity of the horſe's draught, by which means the drills 
may be made ſtraight : and where lands or ridges are made 
4% or ; feet wide, the horſe may always go in the furrow, 
without ſetting a foot on the land, either in drilling or horſe- 
hoeing. 

0 * In the ſeed ſupplying itſelf regularly, without 
— attention, from the upper to the lower boxes as it is diſ- 
tributed, 

« 4th, In lifting the pin (M) on the coulter-beam to a 
hook (L) on the axis of the wheels ; by which means the 
coulters are kept out of the ground at the end of the land, 
without the leaſt labour or fatigue to the perſon who at- 
tends the machine. : 

« 5th, In going up or down ſteep hills, the ſeed-box is 
elevated or depreſſed accordingly, fo as to render the diſtti- 
bution of the ſeed regular; and the ſeed being covered by a 
lid, is ſcreened from wind or rain. 

« 'Theſe are ſome of the advantages appertaining to the 
above improved drill, which though conſiderable in the pro- 
ceſs of drilling, are as nothing, compared with thoſe which 
ariſe from the uſe of the horſe-hoe ; of which it ſhall ſuf- 
fice me to ſay, that from eight to ten acres of land are com- 
monly hoed in one day, with one man, a boy, and one horſe, 
at the trifling expence of 6d. or 8d. per acre, in a ſtyle far 
ſuperior to, and more effectual than any hand-hoeing what- 
ever, alſo performed at times and ſeaſons when it is impoſ- 
ſible for the hand-hoe to be uſed at all. 

« From laſt year's official proofs and extenſive experi- 
ments in horſe-hoeing, I am juſtified in ſaying, that, by a 
proper and ſeaſonable uſe of the above drill and horſe-hoe, 
the largeſt farm in this iſland may be kept as clean from 
weeds (the bane of all arable lands) as any garden need be, 
with a clear extra profit of more than the rent of land. 

« A A, fig. 1. Shafts of the machine, applied to axis of 
the wheels, 65 that the horſe may go on the land, or in the 
furrow without ſetting a foot upon the land, either for the 
purpoſe of drilling or horſe-hoeing. 

« B B, the wheels, 

« CC, coulter-beam, with holes or mortices for the coul- 
ters at different diſtances, 

« DD, handles of the machine, applied to the coulter 
how, alſo to the axis of the wheels, by hooks and eyes, or 

aples. i 

« E E, upper ſeed- box in partitions, covered by a lid, to 
protect the grain or ſeed from wind or rain. 

« F F, lower ſeed · box in partitions. 

“4 G, ſlides between the upper and lower ſeed-boxes, 
for regulating the quantity of ſeed ſown. 

H H, cylinder with cups or ladles of different ſizes, for 
| 4 M different 


different ſorts of grain or ſeeds; by which the grain or ſeeds 
are taken up, and dropped into the funnels I I, and conduct- 
ed thereby into inciuons or drills made in the land by the 
coultets K K. et 

„L a book applied to the axis of the wheels,, 

* % a chain applied to the coulter · beam, the laſt link of 
which, being put upon the loweſt hook, will prevent the 
tubes of the funnels from being diſplaced, when the machine 


is crofling deep furrows or gutters. | 
from the coulter-beam, 


M, a pin of iron projecti 
which being lifted on the hook , at the end of the land, 
will bear the coulters out of the ground, while the machine 
is turning round, or on any other occaſion, without any la- 
bour to the 
them. 

„ N, a cog-whee!. | 1K 

« O, a cog-wheel, turned by the wheel N. 

« P, a lever and ftring, paſſing over a'pulley to the axis 
of the cylinder H, by moving the lever P to the notch in the 
ſtaple G the wheel O will be lifted out of generation 
with the wheel N, by which means the diſtribution of grain 
or ſeed may be ſtopped at pleaſure, in an inſtant, at the end 
of the land, or on any other occaſion, 

« R, an iron bar with holes in it, by means of which, and 
a pin going through the holes, the Red-box may be elevated 
or depreſſed, ſo as to keep the lid of the box horizontally 
level, IE going up or down ſteep hills, or on level 

round, 

«SS, two ſtaples in the ends of the ſeed-box, for the re- 
ception of two flips of wood, with canvas to prevent the 
wind from interrupting the grain or ſeed ; alſo to prevent 
dirt or ſoil falling ſrom the wheels into the funnels I . 


Patent Hor ſe-Hoe. 


« Fig, 2. (ſee the plate) repreſents the ſhafts, the axis and 
wheels, the coulter-beam, with handles, &c. as in fig. 1. 
being part of the ſaid machine, and is convertible into a 
horſe-hoe with ſix ſhares, by taking away the ſeed-box E E, 


— AY 


the cylinder H H, the funnels I I, and the coulters K K, as 


in fig. 1. and introducing the hoes AA A A A A, fig. 2. in 
the places of the coulters. | 

& B, a guide projecting from the hoe-beam, which is uſe- 
ful in influencing the direction of the hoes, ſo as to avoid 
cutting up the rows of corn. | | 


Hand- Hoe. 
A, fig. 3. the hoe plate of different ſizes for drills at 
different diſtances. eel 

“ B, the wings for earthing up the ſoil to the rows of 
corn which may be taken off occaſionally. ; 
C, the handle. | . 

« D, a wedge, applied to the upper or under fide of the 
handle C, ſo as to raiſe or drop the ſame to the height of the 
perſon who is to uſe it. | | 15 

ce Fig. 4. a rake, which may be applied to the handles of 
the machine inſtead of the coulter- beam, and may be uſed 
for making hay, clearing land from quitch, ſcarifying young 
crops of wheat, and other purpoſes. 


Directions for uſing the Machine. 


te The procels of drilling ſhould neyer be attempted but 
when the ſoil is dry, at leaſt ſo dry as not to ſtick like daub to 
one's ſeet in walking over it, unleſs to regain a late, or in 
other reſpects a loſt fertility. _ | 2 
&« If the ſoil abounds with large dry clods, they ſhould be 
reduced by a heavy roller; and ſometimes a ſpiked roller is 
neceſlary for that purpoſe, Previous to land being drilled, 
it ſhould be ploughed deep, and harrowed ſlightly, to level 
the ſurface. N ä 
« Fig. I. (ſee the plate) repreſents a back view of the 
machine, when put together for working. 1 
% When the horſe is put in the ſhafts, care ſhould be 
taken that the chains or tugs by which he Craws are of equal 
lengths; otherwiſe the machine will have a conſtant ten- 
dency to deviate from the horſe's line of traction. But when 
the horſe goes in the furrow, the near fide may be ſomewhat 
ſhorter ; and a chain may be extended from the end of the 
croſs-bar to a part of the ſhaft near the horſe's ſhoulder... 
« In going from the farm to the field, or returning from 
the field ro the farm, the pin or guide M muſt belifted on to 


| 


| other cup being ſtopped up with a little ſoft clay. 
perſon who attends the machine, in ſupporting 


H Of 


And when going on rough roads, if the coulter- beam C 
and the axis of the 2 1 are laſhed together by a rope 8 
chain, it will prevent the coulters receiving any injury, by 
comin ſuddenly to the ground. 4. 

Ihe grain or ſeed muſt be put in the upper boxes E E, 
an equal quantity in each box. | | 

* The cups or ladles upon the cylinders, are of four 
different ſizes, and are diſtinguiſhed by the numbers 1. 2. 
3. 4. | | | 

« No. 1. the ſmalleſt ſize (painted white) for lucerne, 
clover, cole, rape, &c. and will ſow two pounds per acre. 
Alſo for turnip, and will ſow one pound per acre ; every 


« No. 2. (painted red) for wheat. 

* No. 3. (painted green) for barley, | 
1 No. 4. (painted yellow) for beans, oats, peaſe, tares, 

C. 

« By raiſing or lowering the flides G G, fig. 1. a great- 
er or leſs quantity of grain or ſeed may be ſown at pleaſure. - 

« When the lies G Gare as low as they can be, the 
wheat cups painted red, will ſow ſomething more than three 
pecks of wheat per acre; and more in proportion the high- 
er they are raiſed, not exceeding one buſhel and a half, 
when raiſed as high as they can be, in rows at nine inches 


apart, J . 
The cups painted green, when the ſlides are as low as 
they can be, will ſow one buſhel of barley per acre ; and 


more in proportion as the ſlides are raiſ 
two buſhels, in rows at nine inches apart. 

« The cups painted yellow, when the ſlides are as low as 
they can be, will ſow almoſt two buſhels of beans, oats, 
::—+ a per acre ; and more in proportion as they are 
raiſed. 

« Upon ſoils well cultivated it is recommended not ta 
ſow more than one buſhel of wheat per acre. ' 

&« Barley, from one buſhel to a buſhel and half per acre, 

tte Beans, from two, to two buſhels and half per acre. 

« Peaſe, two buſhels per acre. | 

*« Oats, two buſhels and half per acre. 

« Tares, two buſhels and half per acre. , 

« The idea of over-ſtocking the drills with ſeed, is very 
abſurd. The crops will be materially injured by fo doing. 

« It is recommended to make experiments upon different 
ſoils, by Hoang different quantities of ſeed, in order to aſ- 
certain the moit approved quantity per acre, 

If land is in a high ſtate of cultivation, it is hardly 
Poe to ſow too little ſeed, provided the diſtribution is re- 
gular. | {383-4 

« The funnels II, fig. 1. are all numbered, 1. 2. 3. 4. 
5. 6. and for drilling at nine inches, muſt be applied to their 
reſpeQive places, ſo as — — with the number 1. 2. 
3. 4+ 5. 6. of the ſeed- box ;; fix coulters being fixed in the 


not exceeding 


. 


| coulter-beam, at the diſtance of nine inches from each 


— 


other. 
« For drilling at twelve inches apart, five coulters muſt 
be fixed in the beam, at eleven inches and quarter fiom each 
other, when the order of the funnels will ſtand, 1. 4. 5. 2. 
3. 6. and no ſeed put in the box oppoſite the funnel No. 5. 
when placed as above; the waſte funnel may be ſtopped 
with paper to receive any ſeed that may accidently fall 
therein. ve | 
„ For drilling at eighteen inches apart, three coulters 
muſt be fixed in the left end of the beam at cighteen inches 
from each other, When the order of the funnels will ſtand. 
I. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. and ſeed put in the boxes oppoſite the fun- 
nels 1. 3. * only the other hoxes being empty. | 
« For drilling at twenty-two inches, three coulters muſt 
be fixed in the beam, one at each end, and one in the middle, 
when the order of the funnels will ſtand 1. 4. 5. 2. 3. 6. 
Seed being put in the boxes, oppoſite the funnels 1. 5. 6. 
only, the other boxes being empty. | 
Two rows of peaſe at nine or twelve inches a part, 
and a ſpace of twenty-two inches alternately, has been tried 
and approved, | 
8 Ia level lands, without ridge and furrow, if the at- 
tendant on the machine cannot find a ſtraight tide to begin 
at, he ſhould mark out with ſticks or buſhes a ſtraight line, 
along one ſide of the field, for his direction; and when dril- 
ling at nine inches, in order to make the ſpace between the 
two adjoining. drills, as he returns, equal to the reſt, the 
wheel of the machine muſt be brought very near the laſt im- 
preflion of the coulter, and three inches more diſtant from 
the laſt impreſſion of the coulter, when drilling at twelve in- 


i 


the hook L, which will bear the coulters off the grougd. 


ches. And of other diſtances accordingly. * 
| | : | 8 
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« As the machine approaches the land intended to be 
drilled, the lever P, fig. 1. ſhould be lifted from the notch 
in the ſtaple Q, when the coulters are two feet on this ſide 
the exact place where feed ſhould be depoſited ; and the 


in M removed from the hook L, by lifting. up the handles 


D. 

« When the machine arrives at the end of the land; the 
lever P muſt be moved to the notch QA, which will ſtop in 
an inftant the diſtribution of the ſeed, and the pin M lifted 
on the hook L, which will ſupport the coulters out of the 
ground, while the machine is turning round, * 1 

« ]f the coulter ſhould not make the. inciſions or drills 
fomething more than two inches deep in light ſands or 

' Joams, and not quite two inches deep (one and a half is re- 
commended) in Rrotig clays or wet ſoils, they may be forced 
into the ground by the hand ; or by weights, or a beam of 
wood four feet long and three or four inches thick, being 
ſuſpended by chains or cords at the hooks T T in the handles 
of the rode” Hyun for that purpoſe. by 01 

« Tf in attempting to make the drills ſtraight, the horſe 
ſhould deviate from his proper direction, the coulter-beam 
with all the coulters will be readily moved, this way or that 
way at pleaſure, ſo as to make the drills ſtraight by coun- 
teracting the irregularity of the horſe's line of traction. 

« Tf the machine ſhould — . to be too wide for any 

iven ridge, one or more funnels may be ſtopped with a lit- 
fc looſe paper, and the ſeed received into ſuch funnel, re- 
turned into the upper ſeed-box. 

“In drilling narrow high-ridged lands, the outſide coul- 
ters may be lowered, and the middle ones raiſed, ſo that the 
points of the coulters may form the ſame curve which the 
ridge forms. 

« The top of the ſeed-box when ſhut, ſhould be kept 
horizontally level, whether going up or down ſteep hills or 


on level ground. This will make the diſtribution of the 


ſeed uniformly the ſame. The 2. the front edge of the 
box is raiſed upon the bar R, the ſeed will deſcend more co- 
piouſly into the lower boxes, conſequently a greater quanti- 
ty will be diſtributed. ; I ; 

« It is apprehended, that if the driver of the machine 
was to fit on the ſeed- box, and drive with reins, he might 
conduct the machine much ftraighter than by leading the 
horſe. 

« The lower funnels placed behind the coulters ſhould 
be laſhed faſt to the coulters with leathern thongs, or cords : 
and if in lifting up the coulter-beam at the ends of lands, 
the upper funnels ſhould, by chance, be diſplaced, a ſmall 
nail may be driven into the edge of the ſeed-box, cloſe 
above the edge of each funnel, which will prevent the 
funnels being diſplaced. | 

« Tf weeds accumulate upon the coulters, they muſt be 
diſplaced by a paddle z if land is dry, weeds will not be 
very troubleſome ; but if wet and clammy, and full of 
quitch, it will be troubleſome, and, more or lels, prevent the 
ſeed being diſtributed regularly in the drills. Such lands 
had better be made a fallow of, in order to clear them from 
weeds, than drilled with any corn whatever. This would 
be productive of great profit to the cultivator, and more 
credit to the drill ſyſtem at large. : 

« When a piece of land is drilled, it muſt be harrowed 
once in a place, with common light harrows, to cover the 
ſeed, and level the ſurface of the ſoil, as a preparative for 
horie-hoeing. If the harrows are taken in the direction the 
drills are made, there will be no danger of diſplacing the 
ſeed | 


 « Seed wheat ſhould be limed and brined two or three 
days before it is uſed, and made dry by ſpreading it thin on a 
boarded floor, to prevent its heating, ſo as to kill the ſeed : 
if ſeed wheat is freſh limed and brined, the lime, by acting 
as a cement, may cauſe it to clog in the cups. If this 
ſhould happen upon the field, in hazy foggy weather, ſo much 
unlimed wheat as will make it ſeparate, may be mixed 
therewith. 'F” n 

« Wheat ſhould not, on any account whatever, be de- 
poſited more than two inches deep (one inch and a half is 
recommended) in ſtrong clays or wet ſoils, nor leſs than 
two inches deep in all dry foils. 'The moſt approved 
*depth is readily aſcertained in ſoils of different textures, 
only by obſerving at what depth under the ſurface of 
the ſoil the ſecondary or coronal fibres of plants are formed 
in the ſpring, | 10 + | 

Lands formed into level ridges, four feet ſix inches 
. wide, excluſive of the furrows, in ſtrong retcntive clays and 


H O E 


| wet ſoils, and nine feet ſix inches wide, excluſive of the fur- 
poſe of drilling, & in which caſe the horſe will always go 
in the furrow, without ſetting a foot upon the land. 

Land intended to be drilled with carrot-ſeed ſhould be 
deep ploughed ; and for every half acre of land, one buſhel 
1 and one pound of carrot- ſeed ſhould be pro- 
vided. | 

The ſaw-duſt muſt be well dried and ſifted, to take out 
all the N and chips, and divided into eight equal parts 
or heaps, The carrot-ſeed muſt likewiſt be well dried, but 
not ſo as to kill the ſeed, and rubbed between the hands, to 
take off the beards, that it may more readily ſeparate; and 
being alſo divided into eight equal parts, one of the above 
parts of ſaw-duſt, and a part of carrot-ſeed, muſt be well 
mixed and incorporated together, and ſo on with all the re- 
ſpective portions of ſaw-duſt and carrot-ſeed, till they are 
well mixed and incorporated together; which ſtate, in the 


'| ſaw-duft with carrot-ſeed intermixed, may be drilled with 


the cups or ladles, No. 2. already deſcribed. Carrot-ſeed 
reſembling ſaw-duſt very much in ſize, roughneſs, weight, 
adheſion, &c. being well mixed with faw-duſt, will remain 
ſo mixed during the ſowing. One of the cups, No. 2. fil- 
led wit: ſaw-duſt, will, upon an average, contain three or 
four carrot-ſeeds, by which means carrot-ſeed will be as re- 
gularly diſtributed in the drills as any other grain or ſeed 
whatever. | 

If the wind ſhould be high, when carrot or any other 
ſeeds are ſown, it may be neceſſary to fix a ſcreen of mat or 
canvaſs before the ſeed-box, to keep off the wind. By this, 
and the two fide wings, S 8, fig. 1. the ſeed will be perfect 
ly ſcreened from wind or rain. ; 


Directions for ufing the Horſe- Hoe. 


« As the conſtruction of this inſtrument (ſee the Plate, 
fig. 2) cannot well be miſunderſtood, a further deſcription of 
it is thought neceſſary. 

For horſe-hoeing acrop of any kind of corn, drilled at 
nine inches apart, the horſe muſt be conducted along the 
third row or drill, beginning to number the rows, from the 
left-hand ſide of the 11x rows drilled at one operation of the 
machine. And the perſon who attends the hoes, muſt k 
the pin B, fig. 2. directly over the third row of corn, and ſo 
long as he does this, it will be impoſſible for him to injure it 
in the leaſt, 

For horſe-hoeing corn at twelve inches apart, the horſe 
muſt be conducted along the ſecond ſpace, between the 
rows or drills, beginning to number the ſpaces from the 


the machine. And the perſon who attends the hoes, muſt 
keep the pin B, fig. 2. directly over the middle of the ſe- 
cond ſpace, deſcribed as above : the ſame rule will hold 
good for hoeing at different diſtances. 

« Where the ſpace between the two adjoining outſide 
drills ſhall happen to be irregular (i. e.) too narrow at ſome 
places for the hoe to paſs, it may be adviſeable to take out 
the ſhare, which would otherwiſe hoe that ſpace, and leave it 
to be hoed by hand. 

« Soils of different textures, will require to be hoed 
with ſhares of different ſizes ; nothing but experienee can 
point out the ſize, which is beſt adapted to any particular 
ſoil. Ia all light ſandy ſoils or loams, or any other ſoils ſuf- 
fciently pulverized, ſhares from five to ſix inches broad, for 

nine inch drills, and eight inches broad for twelve inch 
Arille, will work ſafely and effectually. In ſtrong clays in- 
termixed with pebbles, the hoe ſhares muſt not be ſo broad; 
and it may not be impoſſible to find ſome ſuch ſoils as will 
bid defiance to all flat hoeing whatever. If, nevertheleſs, 
the texture of the ſoil in the ſpaces of the rows of corn, is 
tore to pieces by long narrow plates of iron, reſem- 
bling points or chiſſels, being introduced in the hoe-ſhare 
ſhanks, A A A AA A, hg. 2. inſtead of the hoe plates, 
the advantages reſulting from ſuch a proceſs will be very 
conſiderable. 

“ The hoe plates or ſhares, may be ſet to enter the ſoil 
deeper or ſhallower, by lowering or railing the ſhanks A A 
AAA A, in the reſpective mortices in the beam, or by 
lowering or raiſing the hooks applied to the ſhank C C, on 

the axis of the wheels, by which the hoes are drawn. | 

Lands cannot be too level on the ſurface, for practical, 
effectual, and expeditious horſe-hoeing, But where lands, 
or ridges, are formed ſo round, that all the hoe plates cannot 
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rows, in all dry ſoils, are beſt calculated for the practical pur- 


left-hand fide of the five rows, drilled at one operation of 


not 


be brought to work at equal depths in the ſoil at the ſame 
time, ſo many as cannot be brought into uſe may be laid aſide. 
As this method of horſe - hoeing is perfectly new, it is 
recommended to take the horſe-hoe with the machine coul - 
ters fixed in the hoe beam, inſtead of the hoe ſhares, over 
ſeveral acres of dtilled corn; by which means, the perſon 
who is to attend the horſe-hoes, will, by ſeeking the coulters 
in the middle of the ſpaces, become familiarized to the me- 
thod of influencing the direction of che hoes, ſo as to 
avoid cutting up any of the rows of corn. 

« This horſe-hoe, may be applied to many ufeful purpoſes, 
beſides hoeing crops of drilled corn, particularly for cutting 
up the rows of ſtubble as ſoon as the crop is carried with 
ſach weeds as might eſcape the hoe; and for ſtirring of 
fallaws, &c. &c. after the rate of ten acres a Gays with 
one man, a boy, and two horſes, particularly in the buf) 
time of harveſt, when it would be impoſſible to ſpare ſo 
many men and horſes as would be required to ſtir the land 
with common; ploughs, ſo as to anſwer the intended purpoſe. 
And by means of the ſame expeditious method of cutting 
up ſtubbles (in Kent called ſhimming or ſpuddling), imme- 
diately after the crop is carried, or rather before it is car- 
ried, as ſoon as it is cut and ſet up, in order to gain time 
for the ſowing of graſs ſeeds a ſecond time, where they 
may have miſſed, or cole, or rape, or turnip, for food of 
ſheep or cattle, in winter or ſpring, extraordinary advan- 
tages may be derived.“ | 

One great benefit of hoeing is, that it keeps plants moiſt 
4n dry weather, the advantage of which to their growth is 
calily ſeen. This good office it performs on a double ac- 
count. Firſt, as they are better nouriſhed by hoeing, they 
require leſs moiſture, and conſequently carry off leſs ; for. 
thoſe plants which receive the greateſt increaſe, having moſt 

terreſtial nouriſhmeat, carry off the leaſt water, in propor- 
tion to their augment, as is proved by Wood ward's experi- 
ments. Thus barley or oats being ſown on à piece of 
ground, well divided by tillage and dung, will come up and 
grow well without rains, when the ſame grains ſown on 
another part of the ſame land, not thus dunged or tilled, 
will ſcarce come up at all without rain ; or if they do, will 
wait wholly for the rains for their growth and increaſe. 

The hoe. alſo, particularly the horſe-hoe, for the other 
does not go deep enough, procures moiſture for the roots 
from the dews which fall moſt in dry weather; and theſe 
dews ſeem to be the moſt enriching of all moiſture, as it 
contains in it a fine black earth, which will ſubſide from it 
in ſtanding, and which ſeems fine enough to be the proper 
pabulum, or food for plants. 

A demonſtration that the tilled earth receives an advan- 
tage from theſe dews, which the untilled does not, is this; 
dig a hole in any piece of land, of ſuch a depth as 
the plough uſually goes to; fill this with powdered earth, 
and, after a'day or two, examine the place, and the bottom 
part of this earth, and the bottom of the hole, will be found 
moiſt, while all the xeſt of the ground, at the ſame depth, is 
dry. Or, if a held be tilled in lands, and one land be made 
fine by frequent deep ploughings, while another is left rough 
by inſufficient tillage, and the whole field be then ploughed 
acroſs in dry weather, which has continued long, every fine 
Jand will be turned up moiſt, and every rough land as dry as 
powder from top to bottom. 

Although hard ground, when thoroughly ſoaked with 
rain, will continue wet longer than fine tilled land adjoinin 
to it, het this water ſerves rather to chill than to — 
the plants ſtanding in it, and to keep out the other benefits 
of the atmoſphere ; it leaves the ground much harder alſo 
than before, when it is finally exhaled out of it: and when, 
at length, the earth is then hardened, it can receive no be- 
nefit — any thing leſs chan a deluge of rain, which ſel- 
dom falls till the ſeaſon of vegetation is over. 

_ As fine hoed ground is not fo long ſoaked with rain, fo 
the dews never Riker it to become perfectly dry, This ap- 
pears from the flouriſhing ſtate of plants in hoed ground, 
while others near them, but in ground not hoed, are ſtarved 
for waat of nouriſhment. The common opinion is againſt 
this, but obſervation proves it be true againſt the common 
opinion. Ihe vulgar are guided by this, however, and 
will not hoe their ground in dry weather, for fear of letti 
in the drought, as they call it; whereas hoeing this, is the 
only method of keeping away the drought, and without 
either this, or watering, they muſt periſh in theſe ſeaſons. 
Tull's Hoy ſe-Haeing Huſbandry. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of the Midland 

Countics, ſays © This year (1784) I have given eight ſhil- 
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HOG 


lings an ficre; with beer; for hoeing turnips ; and, even at 
5 — it has been with difficulty I have got them toler- 
y done. 
The price, compared with that of Norfolk; is exrra- 
vagantly high. But there are two reaſons ſor this diſ- 


ty. ; 

«© In Norfolk; every plowman and every harrow boy is a 
turnip hoer: here, hocing is a myſtery, practiſed only by a 
few, who have it in their power to make their own terms. 

« Beſide, in Norfolk, the ſoil is light, and free from 
ſtones : the hoe paſſes freely through it, and the hoer, ſweep- 
ing his tool round the plants at pleafure, works from hour to 
hour without a check. But here, the ſoil; in moſt places, 
abounds with pebbles, and; being of a more ſtubborn and 
cl nature the fands of Norfolk, the hoer is fre- 
quently under the neceſſity of chopping three or four times, 
perhaps, in the ſame ſpace of ſurface which a Norfolk hoer 
would clear with one ſweep of his hoe. Were he to at- 
tempt to draw his hoe in the Norfolk manner (perhaps not 
the beſt), he would be liable (by reaſon of the obſtructions 
turning aſide his hoe from the intended direction) to cut up 
the plants he meant to ſet out, ard to ſmother thoſe he had 
already ſingled. Beſide, he cannot, here, uſe ſo wide a 
hoe, as is uſed in Norfolk. 

« The Midland hoers generally uſe three-cornered hoes ; 
each fide about ſeven inches. reaſons given for — 


| theſe hoes, in preference to thoſe of the uſual one- edg 


form, are, that they require to be carried ſeldomer to the 
grinding ſtone, and that they are handier to ſingle a plant 
with, than a one-edged hoe, It is allowed however, that 
a three- ſided hoe requires more labour than a ſingle one; 
whoſe blade, forming a more acute angle with the handle, 
lies flatter, and paſſes more freely through the ſoil than the 
triangular ones; which ſtanding nearly at right angles to 


che handle, are drawn againft the foil rather than under it ; 


and, while that cuts off the weeds clean, theſe have them 
to pull aſunder : beſide, where the ſoil is ſufficiently looſe 
to admit the hoe to be drawn, they are very miſchevious, 
in burying the ſingled plants, 

« To obviate theſe evils, as much as may be, the 
handles are made ſhort ; about three feet long; the work- 
men — proportionably, in uſing them. If they 
were more diſhed, (they are a little), the mould would 
lodge in the hollow, and make them ftill more clumſey. 

Among ſtones and clods, the triangular hae has its 
merit; acting the part of the Weſt India hoe, or a mat- 
tock. But, where the ſurface is tolerably free and friable, the 


one edged hoe, from ſeven to eight inches wide, and about 


two and a half inches deep, is a more eligible tool.” 
HOG, the name of an animal too well known to need 
any deſcription here. | 
heſe creatures are very advantageous to the country» 

man not only for their great increaſe, but alſo becauſe 
they feed upon what would otherwiſe be of no uſe or ad- 
vantage, but would be thrown away; as whey, waſhings 
of tubs, grounds of drinks, -diſh. water, grains, &c. and 
their fleſh being beſt ſalted, or kept in pickle, may be eat 
in the ſpring, when other meat is at the deareſt ; beſides 
the help it affords to the taking off the produce of the 
garden, and the variety of the diſhes of the offal, Swine 
are indeed very greedy, and very apt to root up ground, 
and break the fences ; and therefore the greater care muſk 
be taken to keep them both well ringed and well yaked. 
The largeſt ſwine, and the greateſt number for any par- 
ticular places, are bred in Leiceſterſhire, and Northampton» 
ſhire, and in the clayey countries adjacent: probably from 
the large quantities of beans and peaſe ſown in thoſe parts. 

The wild kind are not fe large as thoſe juſt mentioned, 
but are much more hardy, and better meat. 
In the choice of hogs, chuſe ſuch to breed out of as 
have long, large bodies, are deep ſided and bellied, that 
have a ſhort noſe, thick thighs, ſhort legs, high claws, 
thick neck, a ſhort ſtrong groin, and a thick chine, well 
ſet with ſtrong briſtles. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agriculture ſays he 
found by experience that the large, long haired, dark-ſpotted, 
domeſtic Engliſh breed, much the moſt elligible ; becauſe 


* 


ng.| it is the hardieſt and the moſt tractable. 


To have too many ſews in one is not good, for 
their increaſe is ſo great, that they will, for want of food, 
not only devour whatever comes in their way, but eat one 
another: for a ſow will bring forth pigs three times a year, 
that is, at the end of every ſixteen weeks, It is comm 
for them to have thirteen or fourteen pigs at a litter; * 


the ſow oan rear no mare than {he has teats to ſuekle them 
with; the reſt muſt therefore be deſtroyed, or put to 
other, ſows. If the ſow- mils, the time of going to boar, 
that ſhe; might in courſe have, done, give her ſome oats 
arched in a pan, in her waſh, or the {mall end of a runnet, 
22, and) it, will cauſe; her quickly to go to lpar, ( The 
igs which you rear, after, you have choſen out the beſt for 
boars and fows, the males muſt be gelt, and the ſows ſpayed : 
the ſpayed gelts, as the farmers call them, are n 
the moſt profitable, becauſe they have a much larger quan- 


tity of fat upon their inwards, than other hogs. Voeung 
ſhoots, which are (wine of about three quarters of a year 


old, are beſt for pork, and thoſe of a year, or a/year anda 
half, for bacon. The beſt age for a ſow. to bring forth 


pigs, is from one to ſeven years old, and the beſt age for 


the boar, is from two to five years old, at which time it is 
beſt to geld him, or fell him for braun; the beſt pigs to 
rear are thoſe which ate pigged. in the ſpring, and thoſe 
pigged in March, for pork in October. * | 

Ihe beſt way of taking care of (wine, is to feed them ſo as 
to keep them in middling plight, till you deſign to fat them; 
for if you keep them too fat, it will endanger their health ; 
and 100 lean will render them too ravenous. It is good to 
give them ſuch {will as you have, every morning and even- 
ing, to make them come home to their ſtye3.. - I be reſt 
of the day, let them graze, and get ſuch food as they can; 
but when the corn is upon the ground, you mult be care- 


ful to keep them, within bounds. Moiſt ſedgy grounds are 


good for them, the toots of which they will eat; and all 
forts of haw s, heps, ſloes, crabs, acorns, maſt, chelauts, 
&c. with which, if you have plenty enough to fat them, 
the fleſh, will eat much bettet and ſweeter than if fatted in 
a ſtye. Some, indeed, ſay their fat will not be ſo ſolid, 
nor ſo profitable, and therefore they commonly ſhut them 
up for a weck or ten days, and feed them with dry pcas 3 
but this is a miſtake, experience havikg. thown, that hogs 
fatted with acorns only have their fat as folid as thole fatted 
with peas. In fatting hogs in ſtyes, they obſerve to give 
them meat often, and but little at a time, that it may be al- 
ways freſh; and likewiſe to give them as much water as 
they will drink, and to keep them very clean, which will help 
their fatting, and improve the taſte of their fleſh. But 
where the huſbandman lives temote from woods, or the 
year ſhould fail of producing acorns or maſts, they com- 
monly fat them wholly in ſtyes with peas, if cheap;; if dear, 
the meal of barley, rye, or offal corn, according as they 
are cheapeſt, which they mix with water, whey, or ſkim- 
med milk: with theſe they feed them till fat, which will 
commonly be in about a month's time, and then they feed 
them with peas a little before they kill them. 

Obſerve, that every ſtye havea yard well paved with ſtone, 
if poſſible, for the bog to go out and eaſe and air himſelf, 
that he may kcep his lodging the cleaner. 

In Leiceſterſhire they have a very eaſy method of fatten- 
ing great numbers of ſwine, which they do by ſtacking up 
their peas and beans in the form of a fmall cottage, This 
they ſet near ſome running brook, and hedge a yard in 
round about it; taking ſome part of the ſtream into the 
yard for the hogs to drink at: into this yard they turn ſuch 
a number of hogs as they think their peas or beans will 
fat, where they let them live till their proviſion is conſumed, 
Cutting the rick down, and giving it to tkem as can eat it, 
Alertimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 244. 

The London Society of Arts having, ſome time ſince, 
offered a premium of 201. or a gold medal for the beſt ac- 
count of rearing and fattening of hogs, in conſequence of 
which Mr. Young ſent them a ſeries of trials, as a can- 
didate for their medal, and was honou'ed with it. — The 
following particulars are extracted from his Eflay, | 

« The importance of this animal to the farmer is not 
ſufficiently known in every part of England; there are 
many dairies that do not maintain one tenth of the ſwine 
they might, with proper management. Several garden- 
roots are raiſed in large quantities, without being applied 
to feeding hogs; and clover is cultivated, in any coun- 
tries, upon the largeſt ſcale, without its utility for the ſame 


uſe being the leaſt known, No perſon who has tried many 


experiments in this part of rural economy, can fail re- 
gretting, that ſo many farmers ſhould neglect a conduct 
that adds ſo much to the good of the public, as well as to 
their own profit. | 

« "There are two principal objects in the rearing and fat- 


tening hogs; firſt, to make the greateſt adyantage of 5 


n 


dairy; and ſecondly, to ſubſtitute ſome other food, in the 
place of that which ariſes from cows, where none are kept. 
et is the practice of ſeveral counties to uſe the ſkim- 
mills; butter-milk, and chegſe-whey; in. fattening. bogs: 
I his is a moſt pernicious ' cuſtom ; that,foog,; for-ſuch a 
uſe, it is every where known, has twenty ſubſtitutes, viz. 
| peas, beans, buck-wheat, barley, &c. &., but it is not 
ſo generally known that pigs may be reared without cows. 
It is agreed that the dairy food is excellent for the latter 
purpoſe. , | 

For this reaſon, I ſhall venture to propoſe a different 
conduct, and with the greater readineſs, as I have found 
it, by experience, to be more profitable chan the common 
management. The dairy upon this improved ſyſtem ſhould 
be applied only to rearing pigs, and feeding ſous which 
have young. But this at once opens à larger proſpect of 
the whole management of a farm. F* | 

|. © The ſows and weaned pigs ſhould evidently be pro- 
 portioned in ſuch a manner to the number of cows in milk, 
2 to conſume all the dairy food without waſte. And other 
' forts: of food provided for the keeping fows that have no 
pigs; bogs half, three fourths, full grown, and fattening 
ones. f | 

« The practice of ſome counties, as well as the annexed 
experiments, prove that clover is a moſt capital object in 
| keeping all theſe ſorts of ſwine; but thoſe writers who, aſ- 
ſert that it will completely fatten them, go much too far. 
There is no ſort of cattle in a farm that requires more at- 
tention than hogs; any method, therefore, that ſimplifies 
the management mult be peculiarly valuable. f 

“ Hogs that are a quarter (or upwards) grown, may 
be abſolutely confined to a clover field, until it is neceſſary 
to ſow wheat. Nine tenths of Britain will doubt this fact, 
but I have frequently experienced the truth of it. The 
tences, it is unneceſſary to add, muſt, in this ſyſtem, 
be incomparably good z which neceſſity, I apprehend, is a 
particular merit in a mode of huſbandry: for a conduct that 
forces the farmer to have excellent fences, is ſo far of great 
utility, It is alſo requiſite to add, that there muſt be a pond 
in the field which never fails. In a good crop of clover, 
well fenced and watered, ſwine of this ſort may be locked up 
from the middle of May to Michaelmas, and no conſump- 
tion of the clover. will pay the farmer better. I ſhall add 
an experiment or two to prove this aſſertion. I could inſert 
many, but a certain brevity is requiſite in ſuch flight eſſays as 
theſe, I have found lucerne to be equal, and in ſome years 
ſuperior to clover for this uſe. Sainfoine is alſo of ex- 
cellent utility, but ray-graſs and burnet will not by any 
means do; natural paſtures with waſh are a good ſub- 
ſtitute, but never will be found to equal the artificial graſſes. 


— 


Experiment of keeping Hogs upon Clover in the Held. 


« Sowed common red clover with barley in the ſpring 
in 1765, on two acres of woodcock, -brick-earth loam, on 
a clay bottom, that yielded beans, horſe-hoed, in 1764. In 
October, 1765, manured it with thirty loads of compoſt, 
conſiſting of various proportions of farm-yard dung, town 
manure, turf, ditch-earth, &c. 

The fences around it were well repaired in the winter, 
and one, much worſe than the reſt, new made.—The 12th 
of May I turned in thirty head of ſwine, conſiſting of ſows, 
large pigs, and large half and three fourths grown; they 
took immediately to the clover, and in about a fortnight, 
all diſcovered by their looks, how well the food agreed with 
them. There was a pond in the field, at which they drank 
perpetually ; and of nights they Jaid all of a heap, in a 
corner of the piece, under a thicket of buſhes, not making 
any attempts to get home, after walking the firſt evening 
once or twice around the border with that deſign. Finding 
that ſtock of hogs were inſufficient to keep down the clover, 
more were added, and ſome kept in the piece till Michael- 
mas. The account of the expence and produce is as fol- 
lows. : 


EXPENCE, 
Seed, 10s. 9d.,—Sowing 6d. Q..13* 2 
Manuring, at 20d, a load the manure, and 
the expence of carting it to the field. | 55 
Rent * 8: 16: 


| 1 47 
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Keeping 15 hogs 21 weeks at 3d 


3 $8 9 

Ditto 12 ditto 12 weeks at 3d 1 16 © 
Ditto 10 ditto 16 weeks at 5 2 © © 
Ditto-5 ditto to weeks at 24; / oO 10 5 
Ditto 12 ditto 10 weeks at 2d x © 0 
Ditto 10 ditto 12 weeks at 145 o 15 © 
— — — 

| alt 17 100 2 
e ti ehh; 
Profit 21. 78. 94 per acckcke 4 15 7 


From the event of ſeveral other fields of clover this 
rear, I am elear that no other uſe of it would have paid 
etter than thus feeding it by hogs: A clear profit of 

forty-ſeven ſhillings per acre, after paying the expence of 
a good manuring, is confiderable, and greatly pfeferable 
to the general profit by hay, the chance of the ſeaſons 
taken into the account. Nothing can be clearer than the 
fact of hogs thriving ' excellently on clover. All theſe 
ſwine grew very faſt, and ſhewed by their looks how well 
the food agreed with them, and there is no animal that 


fooner falls off in his appearance than a hog, when badly 


fed: Where therefore is the neceſſity of providing other 
ſummer food? Why conſume that food for thoſe hogs 
which clover will maintain, while ſows and pigs, and 
2 pigs cannot be kept without it, ſuch as dairy waſh, 

c. 
« This is a ſyſtem of management that will enable the 
farmer to keep much larger ſtocks of cattle, than the me- 
thods yet common in ſo many counties.” 

A profit of al. 7s. 9d. + per acre, is, no doubt, inviting to 
a farmer, to keep his hogs in ſummer 2 cloyer : there is 
however another circumſtance that he ſhould conſider in his 
management, which Mr. Young has not taken notice of, 
but deſerves conſideration. 

The intention of ſowing clover among ſpring corn, as 
oats and barley, is to obtain crops of hay, and to 
prepare the land for wheat: for all ſucculent plants that 
ſtand thick upon land, ſo as to ſhade and cover it, are 
found to enrich it, as peaſe, buck-wheat, vetches, turnips, 
and clover. Moſt farmers are now ſenſible of this; it is 
an article of modern improvement, of great importance to 
them and the public, 
crop of clove prepares land for wheat almoſt equal to a 
fallow, and ſome think ſuperior. 

The clover is fed off by cattle, or mowed : ſometimes 
it is mowed once, and afterwards fed, or it is mowed 


twice, and not fed. Which ever of theſe methods is pur- 


ſued the land is improved : but as mowing of meadows 
often is known to impoveriſh them, it was long ſuppoſed 
that mowing clover had the ſame effect of impoveriſhing 
land, more than feeding it; but this is now found to be 
a miſtake : land is more enriched by clover, though twice 
mowed, than by feeding it all the ſummer, as has been 
found in the ſucceeding crop of wheat, by comparative ex- 
ara of both. Ihe reaſon of this, and of the ferti- 
izing effect of ſhade and cover, not being our preſent 
enquiry, Jet us proceed to the point now before us, the be- 
nefit of feeding clover with hogs. A method which will 
be more or leſs advantageous to the farmer, in proportion 
to the effect of it upon the ſucceedmg crop of wheat, and this 
the farmer may judge of by the condition of his land, and 
the luxuriancy of the crop of clover. The wheat crop is 
his firſt object when that is intended to ſucceed, and the 
improvement of that is to be conſidered in the manage- 
ment of his clover, whether by mowing or feeding it. 

« But in making the greateſt advantage of a dairy,” con- 
tinues Mr. A cc we mult not confine ourſelves to the 
ſummer- keeping alone; proviſion muſt be made for winter- 
feeding ſuch hogs as do not require aſſiſtance from the 
dairy. The following experiments will prove that carrots, 
parſnips, beets, and potatoes, are of admirable uſe in 
feeding pigs that have been reared. They will keep the 
hogs that are takea are of the clover in excellent order, 
2 even fatten them, and maintain to vaſt advantage, ſows 
that have no pips. | 
- «« By this general ſyſtem of management, it appears, 
that hogs are to be maintained the year through upon 
clover and theſe roots, and recourſe had to the dairy only 
far aſſiſtance in feeding ſows that have Ls and in rearing 
theit young. It muſt be extremely evident, that, with this 
conduct, the number of twin? maintained on a dairy farm 

1 


——_— 


t is generally allowed' that a full | ing large 


y be prodigious. The number of Tows point out the 
— # (ops and pigs, and theſe again muſt proportion 


the — of acres applied to By 1 * of clover and 
roots. us the whole chain of crops is connected, and 
each field the ſupport 4 the other. 

« The ſecond object in the management of ſwine, is 
the ſubſtituting ſome food in the room of a dairy for rears 
ing pigs, upon ſuch farms as keep no cows, This is an 
object of very great importance, as there are numerous 
extenſive tracts of country that will produce clover in very 

eat perfection, and alſo many ſorts of roots; but where 


it is eſther unprofitable to keep cows, or only advantageous 


to ſuckle them. 

« The reaſon I befote gave, viz. keeping this ſketch in 
due bounds, prevents the inſertion of numerous experi- 
ments, which I formed for the particular determination 
of this point. I found, from repeated trials, that carrots 
and parſnips will wean pigs of a proper age almoſt as well 
as milk; that is, in ſuch a degree of perfection as to ren- 
der the keeping a large number of hogs upon that depend- 
dence, extremly adviſeable to any farmer, whoſe buſineſs or 
ſituation may prompt him to do it. And other experi- 
ments aſſured me, that ſows, with the moſt numerous lit- 
ters, may be maintained to great ow in the ſame manner, 
Potatoes and red beets I hkewiſe found of very great uſe 


for the ſame purpoſe. 
« It may not be im here to conſider the conſe- 
—— of enabling farmer to keep ge ocks of 
ine by means of roots, ſo extremely productive as thoſe 


I have mentioned. Co — * ap og you with 
proper management, will yie or other of them, and 
the — immenſe. The number of ſwine to be fat- 
tened or fed by an acre of carrots or potatoes would fur- 
priſe thoſe who have never formed any experiment upon 
the point; and the excellency of the huſbandry, in ge- 
neral, ſhould plead powerfully with our farmes to adopt it 
upon this principle. Theſe roots are all fallow-crops, that 
is, they are of the fame advantage to the ſoils as a year of 
fallow, and, if cultivated in the manner they ought to be, 
much ſuperior to any fallow : for this reaſon, their culture 
is beneficial to the land, and a very material method of 
bringing it into excellent heart. Their application to 
feeding ſwine is alone ſufficient to improve a farm that is 
almoſt worn out, ſince it cannot be conducted without raiſ- 
quantities of the very beſt dung. 

« Here the conſequence of adopting the culture of ve- 
getables that clean and ameliorate the ſoil, and in their 
uſe infinitely enrich it, muſt be obvious to every reader. 
It is no exaggeration to aſſert, that the beſt foils may be 
improved, and the pooreſt converted into good ones by this 
conduct, and I can aſſert, on experiment, cheaper than by 
any other method. TI have found that ninety hogs will in 
fatting, yield as much manure as was worth thirty pounds 
on the ſpot, and where ſtraw, ſtubble, or fern are to be had 
very cheap, to a much greater amount. 

« It is from theſe ſeveral conſiderations that I apprehend 
the following experiments may be of real utility to thoſe who 
have dairies, to thoſe who keep cows, but apply them to 
ſuckling, to thoſe who have no cows, but are willing to 
keep ſwine; and laſtly, to thoſe who, on any ſoils, are de- 
ſirous of improving them.“ 

Mr. Voung then proceeds to relate ſeveral experiments 
he made of feeding and fattening hogs with different ſorts 
of food, whereof the following is a ſpecimen: 


Experiment on feeding Hogs. 


Exp. I. The firſt week in March, 1765, thirty pigs, 
juſt weaned, were drawn from forty - three, that they might 
be all of a ſize; they were then diſtributed into five lots, 
equally divided. I do not think there was half a crown 
difference in the value of them, and then fed with diſtinct ' 
ſorts of meat. Each five had a ſtye to themſelves, and all 
were kept clean and littered with ſtraw. 


Lot. No. 1. was fed with pollard mixed with water. 
2. with pollard mixed with ſkim-milk. 
3. with boiled turnips, and pollard mixed with 
the turnip liquor. 
4. with - boiled potatoes and water. 
5 with ſkim- milk. 


I then 


and view- 
ed 


They were kept with this food thirty * N 
turned them out of their ſtyes, (none had died) 


* 


HOG 


ed them with 4 perſon particularly filled in hogs z the re- 
fult was, 


No: 2. the beſt—pollard and ſkim-milk, 
5. the next beſt — ſkim-milk, 
1. next - pollard and Water. 
3- and 4 equal. 


Tt a from hence that pollard and milk are the beſt 
food, milk alone very good. The other articles advan- 
tageous (for none of the pigs were in bad order), though 
not to the former; | 


Exp. III. January 1, 1766, forty pigs, that had been 

a a ight, were draughted very equally 
into eight lots, and confined each to a were 
cleaned out and littered on the ſame day, and equally, 
Their food was as follows t 


* 


No. 1. Raw carrots. 
2. Boiled ditto. 
3. Boiled potatoes. 
4. Pollard mixed with ſcim- milk. 
Pollard mixed with boiled turnips. 
8. Malt duſt mixed with ſæim- milk. 
- Skim-milk. 
Ditto and half carrot-water boiled. 


* They continued upon this food the month of 
and were then viewed, the reſult was as follows: 


No, 4. the beſt—pollard and milk. 
, next ſkim-milk. 
2. ditto—boiled carrots. 
3. ditto—boiled potatoes, 
5. ditto—pollard and boiled turnips. 
8. ditto—ſkim-milk and carrot-water. 
1. ditto—raw carrots. 
6. the worſt—malt-duſt and ſkim-milk, 
T wo dead. 


Pollard and milk hitherto maintain the ſuperiority, boil- 
ed carrots excellent, the reſt almoſt equal, except the malt- 
duſt, which is evidently bad. 


Exp. IV. © In the beginning of June, 1766, I confined 
fate hugh, half and three fourths grown, in my hog-yard 
(a pond's mouth in it), and fed them fourteen days with 
clover, mown freſh every day; it was given in their 
troughs, with racks acroſs to prevent the ſoiling it. The 
fell off in their looks in about four days, and grew worſe 
and worſe, ſeveral dying. At the end of that time, I gave 
them ſome malt, grains, and waſh every day for a few days 
longer, but the was no better, more dying. They 
were then all turned into the clover field whence it had 
been taken, and confined conſtantly to it for ſome time. 
Not one more died, for all throve greatly. It will not 
perhaps be impertinent here to add, that I never found 
any method of uſing clover more beneficial than thus ap- 
plying it to the feeding of hogs.” 


Jay 


Exp. V. At the time of the preceding experiment, 
eight hogs, of equal ſize, were divided into two lots, 
and confined to two ſtyes. Four were fed fourteen days 
on clover mown, and the other four on lucerne mown ; 
they were given at the ſame time, and in the ſame ſtyes. At 
the end of that time the ſame were viewed attentively : 
both were bad, the clover ones much the worſt, one near 
dying.” 


Exp. VI. © In the month of December, 1766, twenty 

izs, that had been weaned a month, were draughted into 

four parcels, and kept that month ſeparately, in the follow- 
ing manner ; 


No. 1. Boiled carrots. 
2. Boiled potatoes, 
3. Boled turnips. 
4. Boiled cabbages. 


« At the end of the month they were turned out and 
viewed attentively. "The reſult was, 


No. 1. the beſt—boiled carrots. 


| 


* 
| 


that eight buſhels of white 


H 0 8 


2. next—boiled 
3 and 4 equal—all nearly dead, 


« Cartots 6ontinue, in evety trial, ſuperior to all com 
2 vegetable food. I am not at all ſurpriſed at che 


turnips and cabbages. 


Exp. VII. « In June, 1767, I draughted from my hogs 
twenty that were of a perfe& equality in ſize and appear- 
ance ; they wete even half grown z marked them into four 
lots, and turned, 


No. 1. into my clover field. 
2. lucerne ditto. 
3. ſainfoine ditto, 
4+ burnet ditto, 


« In another month they were drove up and viewed z 


= 


the reſult was, 


No. 2. the fineſt--lucerne. 
t. next—clover. 
3. next —ſainfoine. 
4. very indifferent - burnet. 


« The reſult of this experiment I think deciſive in fa - 
vour of lucerne, and likewiſe in the proportionable merit 
of the other articles :. but this muſt be farthet enquired in · 
to in future experiments,” 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The general reſult of thoſe trials is drawn into one 
view, in a very few words. 

Milk mixed with pollard appears to be, of all food, the 
moſt proper for rearing pigs. 

Milked alone is good. | 

Boiled carrots excellent, and fully proved to be ſuffi- 
_—_— any farmer to depend on who does not keep a 
8 24 

Potatoes, boiled to a batter, alſo a very good food. 

Turnips, cabbages, and malt-duſt very bad. 

Of green food, that which is growing is clearly the beſt ; 
mown, and given in ſtyes, it is pernicious. 

In the field lucerne is ſuperior to all the reſt, Clover 
comes next, then ſainfoine, all theſe three are good. Bur- 
net laſt and bad. 

The next ſet of experiments were made in order to diſ- 
coyer what kind of food was moſt proper for fattening hogs, 
2 to them ſeparately, and the beſt mixtures of them 
or that purpoſe. The following example may be ſufficient 
to ſhow the comparative uſe of different kinds of food given 


ſeparately for fattening. 


Exp. II. „ In January, 1766, I drew from the herd ten 
hogs, as equal in ſize as poſſible, and weighed them alive 
in five 


lots. 
ſtone 1b, 
No: 1, weighed 13 4 
4. 12 6 
3. 13 0 
4. 12 11 
5. 13 1 


A nearer equality than this, in matters that can neither 
be added to nor diminiſhed, can ſcarcely be expected. 


No. 1. was fatted with white peaſe, that weighed 56 lb. 
per buſhel ; the price 308. per quarter. 

No. 2. with 2 that weighed 22 lb. per buſhel; price 
9 d. per buſhel. 

No. 3. with buck wheat 47 lb. per buſhel ; price 28. 3d. 

per buſhel. 

No. * * boiled potatoes 54 lb. per buſhel ; price 28. 

per el. 

No. 5. with boiled carrots 55 lb. per buſhel ; price 18. 1d. 

per buſhel. | 


« I thought it beſt to fix on a given ſum, as 


| oper to 
fat each hog. The people I conſulted were 


opinion 
peaſe were neceſlary to fat 
one ſuch hog well. This I accordingly fixed on as m 
criterion, Ihe account of the expence therefore ſto 


No. 1. 
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.* HOGS, the Mange in. Mr. Young, in his Annals of 
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No. 1. Peaſe, 16 buſhels 

2. Pollard, 80 —_— 24 Lad | 

3. Buck wheat, 27 buſhels _  _ 
e ee 12 16 6} / 
12 > Tour ach toats 1 8 4 © 
. Carrots, 49 buſhels 2 13 2 

Labour and ecals LR ts 17 
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Fach fot was wei hed as ſoon, as the food was done. 
The refitit was as folfows : - 


ſtone Ib, 

No. 1. weighed | * 27 6 
| 2. ; 9 460 a 
3+ 29 13 

4. | "RE. 

5. 31 0 


th Evident ASH this Experiment, that carrots boiled 
are ſuperior to any other food. I did not expect that po- 
tatoes would be ſo much inferior; but I have found, from 
divers other trials fince, that it is requiſite to mix the meal 
of ſome kind of corn with them. Pollard in this trial, 
as in the laſt, is ſuperior to peaſe. 

With reſpect to' the comparative fattening * 
carrots and potatoes, it appears by this experiment that 
ot Nö. 5. gained 17 dee 13 8020 weight in flelh, fed 
upon carrots; and lot No. 4. fed upon potatoes, gained 
but 12 ſtone 10 pound. The difference was 5 ſtone and 
3 pounds of fleſh gained by feeding on carrots, more than 
was gained by their feeding on potatoes, a great ſuperiority 
when — in this light. But on the other land, to 

ain this greater weight there was a conſumption of 49 
Puſhels of carrots, and but 28 of potatoes. But 49 buſhels 

potatoes {the ſame quantity as the carrots) would, in the 
above proportion, advance ſuch a lot of hogs to the weight 
of 22 ſtone and 4 pounds ; that is, to 4 ſtone 5 pound 
more in weight, than the ſame quantity of carrots did ad- 
vance them, by which it appear that potatoes are really 
more fattening than carrots, of the ſame meaſure or weight. 
The hogs ſeem to reliſh\carrots much, and they eat a great 
quantify of them 3 but taking an equal quantity of each, 
the potatoes $0. fareheR in fattening hogs, a circumſtance 
that "merits the farmer's attention; for it is much more 
difficult to find à ſoil that is proper for carrots than for po- 
tatoes, and the produce from an acre of potatoes is nearly 
as great, and frequently greater than the produce of car- 
rots; nor is there much difference in the expence. This 
however is certain, that in moſt farms, there is much more 
land proper for potatoes than for carrots. 0 
The price of the potatoes, in this inſtance, is indeed 
much higher than the carrots; but that is a circumſtance 
merely local, it is not ſo in all places; as the farmers may, 
in geperal, raiſe potatoes as cheap as they can carrots, and 
in much greater quantities. | 

_ The other experiments, in this Eſſay, were made, in 
order to diſcover the fattening quality of ſeveral ſorts of 
food, when mixed together ; pollard, bran, and of beans, 
peaſe, buck-wheat, and barley ground into meal,; upon 
which the author makes the following obſervations. 

« It appears from theſe experiments, that pollard alone, 
at the preceding prices, is a cheaper food than peaſe alone. 

That boiled carrots -is much the moſt profitable food 
that has been tried. | 

That buck-wheat is a more profitable food than peaſe. 
The That ſeveral kinds of food mixed are better than given 
alone. 

That the meal of any one, or various kinds of grain 
3s _ and more profitable than the whole grain mixed 
or alone. | 


. * That peaſe and barley are a much ſweeter food than 
eans,“ 


— 


— 


Agriculture, vol. XV. inſerts the following account (by 
William Norford, M. D.) | 

« The mange in hogs, dogs, &c. is ſimilar to the pru- 
ritus, or itch, in the human body; and is to be cured in 
nearly the fame manner. It is a local diſeaſe, and ariſes 
from an infect, which works itſelf under the cuticle, or 
outward ſkin, and there caufes ſo violent an itching, that 
the animal ſcratches and rubs itſelf to ſuch a degree, as, 
to tear off the top of the puſtule, which occaſions a ſcab, 
and in a little time an ulceration. In the microſcope this 
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is. ſaid to have a ſnont as well formed to Work- undet 
the ſkin, as the og has to root and turn up the outer furs 
face of the earth. | EF 

« From this account of the. diſeaſe, your own gogtiſenſe 
will ſuggeſt to you, that no internal medicine is neceſſary 
to make a cure, + our bets b lie Ar 1 

« The idea of giving drugs to drive, aut the mange, or 
itch, is as ridiculous as it would be to give medicines to 
drive out the larger inſets; as lice, &c. with which animals 
are often infelted, But if this diſtemper ſhould be ſuffeced 


to continue ſo longs that pretty large ulcerations are formed 
mal, 


al over the ani in that caſe the matter of theſe. little 
ſores will be taken into the blood or habit, and ſo may 
make an internal diſosder; for which it may be proper to 
ive ſomething to. reſtore the health of the animal, after. 
the external diſorder is removed. One. principal cauſe, 
perhaps, of the mange, is filth and naſtineſs ; but when 1 
ſay this, I beg to be clearly underſtood, that I do not think 
the hog is more liable to it than dogs, and many other 
creatures, becauſe he is ſaid to delight to roll himſelf in dirt 
and mire ;z which is ſo far from giving him the mange, 
that I believe it often prevents it; the filth and naſtineſs I 
mean, is what comes immediately from the body of the ani- 
mal itſelf, which, in ſome caſes, is the worſt of all poiſons, 
and may occaſion the plague, or what is called the mur- 
rain, in cattle. Where many hogs lie together for a length 
of time, and by the careleſſneſs of the ſervant, or want of at- 
tention in the maſter, are ſuffered to continue in the ſame 
litter, or ſtraw, till it is quite ground down into ſhort ſtuff, 
like chaff, although it ſhould be perfectly dry, it will breed 
minute inſects, ſuch as lice, &c. and, I make no doubt, 
the very animalcule which occaſions the mange. Great 
care, therefore, is neceſſary to keep hogs, dogs, &c. per- 
fectly clean, if you expect to preſerve their health; and 
every corner and part of the ſty and kennel ſhould be ſwept 
clean before freſh ſtraw is put in; and never ſuffer them 
to have a clean bed laid over the dirty one, as it is too 
frequently done, where the immediate eye of the maſter is 
wanted. 1 | 
« The following is the ointment which I recommend 
ifor the mange in hogs or dogs; and I never knew it fail 
of making a perfect cure, when it was properly applied, and 
due care taken to keep the animals clean afterwards, +: 


Take of .hog's lard, three ounces ; ſulphur vivum, in 
very fine powder, one ounce ; white hellebore, freſh 
powdered, two drams; water of kali, half an ounce; 


© Mix theſe ingredients very well together, by rubbing 
them on a marble lab, with a proper xniſe. This quanti- 
ty will be ſufficient for a hog of fix or ſeven ſtone, and 
the whole ſhould be very well rubbed in at one time; and 
if this is properly done, there will ſeldom be occaſion for 
a repetition of it. Hogs that have many ulcerations, from 
the mange being long neglected, will ſometimes, after the 
mange is cured, have chops, or cracks, in ſeveral parts of 
the body, particularly about the neck. Theſe cracks are 
beſt cured by anointing them with tar-ointment ; a little 
of which ſhould be rubbed into the chops, once in three or 
four days, till they are well. Inſtead of purging the hogs 
after the cure of the mange, if they ſhould not ſeem to be 
perfectly well, that is to ſay, if they ſhould have a flight 
cough, and their bellies be too large, ſuppoſing them to be 
fed with proper food, give each of the hogs, according to 
his ſize, | half an ounce, to an ounce and half, or two 
ounces, of crude antimony, well levigated in ſome of his 
food ; and this ſhould be continued for ten days or a fort- 
night. The antimony is a cheap drug, and will, for the 
moſt part, reſtore them to perfect health. 

« 'The tar-ointment commonly ſold in the ſhops is often 
made with hog's lard inſtead of fine mutton ſuet; by 
which means the ſoftneſs of the lard ſo ſoon melts when 
applied to the grieved part, that it does not cover the dil- 
eaſed and weak fibres a ſufficient time to heal them, as it 
actually does when made with mutton ſuet. I ſhall there- 
fore give a receipt how to make it. 


Tur Ointment. 


Take of the beſt tar; mutton ſuet, prepared; of each 
an equal quantity. 


C Melt them over a _—_ fire, and ſtrain the ointment, 


inſect appears like the weavel bred in ſtale oat-meal ; and 
2 1 


while the fire is hot. This is alſo an excellent, owtment 
2 tor 
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the ſtable for that uſe. 

 HOG-CISTERNS. Mr. Marſhall; in his Rural Eco- 
nomy of Norfolk, Min. 13. ſays. « Hog-ciſterns, in this 
country, are principally built with bricks and terrace. 
But this is expenſive : yet a hog-ciſtern is among the firſt 
conveniences of a farm-houſe. Wooden veſſels are in- 
commodious, and leaden ones dangerous. 

« This ſummer a receptacle for water in a brick-yard 
being wanted; I had one built of bricks, laid in clay, and 
ſurrounded with a coat of the ſame material: it holds 
water perfectly. . 1 

« Afterwards, I built a hog-ciſtern in the ſame manner. 
This morning, on enquiry, I find that not only the tenant, 
but his wife and her maids, are fully ſatisfied with it. 

« Tt was built in this manner, A pit five feet and a 
half long, by four feet wide, and five feet deep, was ſunk 
in the place molt convenient to the dairy, kitchen, and 
hog-yard — 

« The bottom of the pit was bedded with ſome extra- 
ordinarily fine clay, fetched from the ſea- coaſt for this pur- 
poſe ; moiſtened and rammed down; and its ſurface 
ſnoothed,over with a trowel, On this flooring were laid 
three courſes of bricks, in clay-mortar (the beſt of the clay 
being taken for this purpoſe), and in ſuch a manner, that 
the joints of one courſe fell in the middle of the bricks of 
the courſe below ; the whole being laid long-ways ; not 
croſſed, in the uſual manner. 

« The ſides were carried up half a brick thick (that is, 
a brick in width) with mortar of fine clay; and, in a va- 
cancy left between the brick-work and the ſides of the pit, 
moiſt clay was firmly tammed ; ſo as to unite as much 
as poſſible the Bricks, the clay, and the ſides of the pit into 
one ſolid maſsz carrying the brick and clay work up to- 
gether; and beating back ſuch bricks, into the clay, as 
were forced forward by ramming. | 

« The ciſtern when brought up level with the ſurface 
of the ground meaſured three feet long, two and a half 
feet deep; conſequently the ſurrounding ſeam of clay is 
not more than four inches thick ; and the ſtratum at the 
bottom is about the ſame thickneſs. 

« Above-ground, a nine-inch wall was raiſed on each 
ſide, two feet high, with a gable carried up at one end; 
and, on theſe, a ſpan or pitched roof was ſet, and covered 
with tyles ; the other end being left entirely open as a door- 
Ways 

a This is an admirable covering for a ciſtern. A flap 
(whether it lie horizontally or ſloping) being continually 
expoſed to the weather, lets in rain-water; ſoon rots; 
and, from the manner in which it hangs, is liable — 
day to be ſplit, and its hinges forced off, by the heedleſſneſs 
of ſervants : whereas a door, having only a gentle fall, 
and being always under cover, will laff a number of years.“ 

HOG-SHEEP, or Hoggrel, a ſheep of a year old. 

HOG-S CY rubbing pet. Mr. M I, in his Mi- 
nutes of Agriculture, obſerves that C every ſty ſhould have 
a rubbing-poſt. | 

« Having occaſion to ſhift two hogs out of a fty with- 
out one, into another with a poſt, accidentally put up to 
_— the roof, I had a full opportunity of obſerving its 


„ The animals, when they went in, were dirty, with 
broken ragged coats, and with dull heavy countenances. 
In a few days, they cleared away their coats, cleaned their 
fins, and became fleeky haired ; the enjoyments of the 
poſt were diſcernible even in their looks: in their liveli- 
neſs and apparent contentment. 

It is not probable that any animal ſhould thrive, while 
afflicted with pain or uneaſineſs. 

« (Graziers ſuffer ſingle trees to grow, or put up dead 
poſts, in the grounds, for their cattle to rub themſelves 


1 yet it is probable, a rubbing poſt has never been 


fold reaſon, rubbing is moſt requilite to ſwine.” 

HOLCUS, or couchy ſoft-graſs, a vile weed which infeſts 
arable land; the leaves ſpiring up as high as the wheat- 
ſtubble, and the ſoil full of its couchy- roots. 

HOLT, a wood. 

HOLM, an iſland in a river; it alſo ſignifies the holly. 

HONEY-DEW, is frequently obſervable on the leaves 
of trees, which is followed by their being blighted, but the 
corn does not receive any obvious injury from it. 

HOOF of a hor/e, is all the horn that appears when 

Nis foot is ſet to the ground; the hoof ſhould be of a fi- 


for cracked heels in horſes, and always ought to be kept in 


ed, intentionally, in a ſty: though, perhaps, for a two- 
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gure very near found, and not longiſh, eſpecially thwards 


the hee), for long feet ace worth nothin 
| The horn of the hoof ſhould be lid, tough, high, 

ſmooth, without any circles, ſomewhat ſhining, and of a 
dark colour, for the white is commonly brite and may 
be known by many pieces being broke from the horn round 
the foot: to be excellent, the horn ſhould be of the colour 
of a deer's hoof, and the whole foot round, but a little larger 
below than above. 

The hoofs of a horſe are either perfect or impetfe@ ; 
the former, but now deſcribed, is ſo diſpoſed, that the horſe 
may tread more on the toe than the heel, being alſo up- 
right, and ſomewhat hollow on the inſide. 

As for the imperfect hoof, it is that which wants any of 
the aforementioned qualities, particularly if it be not round, 
but broad, and ſpranding out on the ſides and quarters; 
that horſe for the moſt part has narrow heels, and in pro- 
ceſs of time, will be flat-hoofed, neither will he c a 
thoe long, or travel far, but ſoon ſurbate; and by treading 
more upon the heels than on the toes, he will go low on 
the paſterns, ſo that his feet, 22 weakneſs, become ſub- 
ject to falſe quarters, gravelling, &c. 

Others are rugged, or brittle-hoofed : when the hoof is 
not ſmooth, and full of circles like rams horns, it is not 
only unſeemly to the eye, but even a ſign that the foot is in 
no good temper, but too hot and dry. 

Some hoofs are long, which cauſe the horſe to tread all 


upon the heels, to go low in the paſterns, and by that 
means to breed wind-galls, 


There are ſome crooked hoofs, broad on the outſide, 
and narrow on the inſide, whereby the horſe is fplay-foot- 
ed; this will oblige him to tread more inward than out- 
ward, and go ſo cloſe with his joints together, that he can- 
not well travel without interfering, or perhaps ſtriking one 
leg ſo hard againſt the other as to become lame; but if it 
be broad within, and narrow without, that is not hurtful, 
yet will occaſion the horſe's gravelling more on the out- 
{ide than the inſide. 

Others have flat hoofs, and not hollow within, which 

ive riſe to the inconveniencies above ſpecified in the firſt 
ort of imperfect hoofs z but if it be too hollow, it will 
dry the faſter, and make him hoof-bound, ſince the too 
hollow hoof is a ſtrait, narrow one, and grows upright; 
for though the horſe treads upright, and not on his heels, 
_u wm ind of hoofs will dry too faſt, if not continually 

opped. | | 

When the fruſh is broad, the heels will be weak, and 
ſo ſoft that you may almoſt bend them together, then he 
will never tread boldly on the ſtones or hard ground. 
Some have narrow heels; they are tendereſt; ſo_that at 
laſt the horſe will grow to be hoof-bound, 
HOOF-BONY, is a round bony ſwelling, growi 
upon the very top of an horſe's hoof, and always is cauſ- 
by ſome blow or hurt, or by bruiſing himſelf in his ſtall, 
by endeavouring to ſtrike at a horſe that ſtands next him, 
and fo ſtrikes againſt the bar that parts them. 

The cure is, firſt to digeſt the ſwelling, either with rot- 
ten litter, or hay boiled in old urine, or elſe with a plaiſter 
of wine-lees and wheaten flour boiled together, to ripen 
it and bring it to a ſuppuration, or diſſolve the tumour, 

But if it comes to a head, lance it in the loweſt part of 
the ſoftneſs, with a thin hot iron to let out the matter. 

Tent it with turpentine, deer's ſuet, and wax, of each 
equal quantities melted together, laying a plaiſter of the 
_ clve over it, to keep 1n the teat till it be thoroughly 
Well. 
j HOOF-BOUND i a horſe, is a ſhrinking of the hoof 
at the top, and at the heel, which makes the ſkin ſtart above 
the hoof and ſo grow over it. 

It may happen to a horſe divers ways; either by keep- 
ing him too dry in the ſtable, by ſtrait ſhoeing, or elle. by 
ſome unnatural heat after foundering. 

The ſigns of it are, he will halt much; his hoofs will 
be hot, and if you knock them. with a hammer, they will 
ſound hollow like an empty bottle, 

As for the cure, that being the proper buſineſs of the 
farrier, I ſhall omit to preſcribe for it here. 

HOOF-BRITTLE. An infirmity in horſes, proceed- 
ing either naturally or accideatally ; wy from the ſire 
or dam; accidentally, from a ſurfeit, that falls down into 
their feet; or elſe from the horſe's having been formerly 
oundered. 

For the cure, take unwrought wax, turpentine, ſheep's 
ſuet, and of hog's-greaſe, of each four ounces ; ſallad oil, a 

| 4 Q quart 
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quarter of -a_pint ; and of dog's-greaſe, half a pound: 
"boil them all together, and keep them in a gally-pot for 
uſe, | x bak 1 

With this anoint the hoof well for two or three days, 
eſpecially at the ſerting on of the hair, and ſtop them with 


cow-dung and hog's-greaſe melted together, 

_ "HOOF-CAST, or, cafting of the hoof, is when the cof- 
fin falls clean away from a horſe's ſoot. 
HOOF-SWELLED. An infirmity that ſometimes 
happens to young horſes by being over-ridden, or too hard 
worked, which cauſes them to ſwell in that part, by rea- 
ſon of the blood falling down and ſettling there, which, if 
not ſpeedily removed, will beget a wet ſpavin. 

It proceeds from ſome founder, prick, or flap, breaking 
on the top round about the coronet, which in time cauſes 
it to fall off. | | 

For the cure: take the ſtrongeſt aqua-fortis you can get, 
and firſt file or draw away the old hoof ſomewhat near, 
with a file, or drawing-iron ; then touch the hoof, ſo pre- 
pared, three or four dreſſings or more, with the aqua-fortis, 
and anoint the foot with an ointment, made of one pound 
of hog's-greaſe, patch-greaſe three quarters of a pound; 
Venice turpentine, five ounces 3 new wax, three ounces 3 
and ſallad oil, three ounces ; all melted together over 
the fire : the coffin of the foot up to the top, being anoint- 
ed with this, a new hoof will grow on it. 

HOOF-LOOSENED, is an infirmity in a horſe; it is 
a diſſolution or dividing of the horn or coffin of his hoof 
from the fleſh, at the ** on of the coronet. 

Now if the parting be round about the coronet, it pro- 
ceeds from his being foundered ; if in part, then by a prick 
of ſome channel- nail, quitter-bone, retreat, gravelling, 
cloying, or the like. 

hen the hoof is looſened by foundering, it will break 
firſt in the fore part of the coronet, right againſt the toes, 
becauſe the humours alſo are diſpoſed to deſcend towards 
the toe. 

But if it proceeds from pricking, gravelling, and the like, 
then the hoof will looſen round about equally at firſt ; but if 
it be cauſed by a quitter-bone, or hurt upon the coronet, it 
will break right above the grieved part, and is very rarely 
known to go any faraher : as for the cure of the former, 
they are properly the buſineſs of a farrier. 
| HOOP, a meaſure equal to a peck, or quarter of a 
buſhel. 

HOP, a well known plant of the reptile kind, whoſe 
flower is a principal ingredient in beer, and other malt 
liquors. 

A rich, deep, mellow, dry ſoil, rather inclining to ſand 
than clay, is, in general, beſt adapted to the cultivation of 
hops ; but a black garden mould is excellent for this pur- 
poſe, Stiff clays, 8 lands, ſuch as are apt to be over- 
flown by floods, hard gravels, ſtony grounds, very ſandy 
ones, and ſuch as are not at leaſt a foot and an half deep, 
are altogether improper for hops. 

The belt ſituation for hop-grounds is ſuch as inclines to 
the ſouth, or lies open to it, ſo that they may have the be- 
nefit of the ſun during the greateſt part of the day, It 
muſt alſo be open, for the air to have a free paſlage and 
circulation between the plants, and it ſhould be ſo | Ag 
ed to the eaſt, north, and weſt, that neither the froſty winds 
in the ſpring may cut off the young ſprouts, nor the more 
Rory ones in ſummer and autumn deſtroy the full grown 

ops. 

The ground and ſituation being choſen, the next 
buſineſs is to prepare it for the planting. In many parts 
of England, when the ground is broken up for this pur- 
poſe, the plough goes firſt, and men follow it with the 
ſpades, with which they dig one ſpit deep in the furrows 
where the plough has paſſed, throw up the earth thus dug, 
and ſo continue to plow and dig till the whole is done. 
Either this tillage, if it be well performed, or the deep 
ploughings, croſs-ploughings, and harrowings, by which 
careful huſbandmen prepare their land for corn, will fit 
this for being ſown with turnip ſeed in the end of July, 
or beginning of Auguſt ; end if the turnips are hoed twice, 
ſo as to be left about eight inches aſunder, they will yield 
a good crop, the weeds will be deſtroyed, and the ground 
will be rendered looſe. and fine. Another good plough- 
ing after the turnips are taken off, will, with the enſuing 
winter mellowing, render it fit for being planted with hops 
in the ſpring. 

The beſt time to begin ploughing is in October, in 
order that the ſoil may be properly prepared to receive 
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the benefits of the winter's froſts, rains, and ſnows; aftek 
which, in the beginning of ſpring, it ſhould be well and 
deeply ploughed again, and well hatrowel ; and after an- 
other ploughing in March, which will be of very great 
ſervice, it thould be harrowed fine, and laid as even as can 
When the ground is in proper readineſs for planting; 
ſtretch along a ſtraight ſide of the field, at fifteen & ries 
feet diſtance from the hedge, and parallel to it, a line with 
knots or rags tied in it, as far aſunder as you deſign yout 
hills to be, and ftick in the ground a ſharp-pointed Rick 
at every knot, as marks for the places where the hills are 
to be made; continue the line in this manner the whole 
length of the ground, and from this firſt row you may 
mark out the reſt of the field, either in ſquares, chequer- 
wiſe, at the intended diftance of the hills, or in the quin- 
cunx form, where the hills of every row lie oppoſite to the 
middle of the firſt, in a triangular form; 

The diſtance of the hills ſhould be, in ſome meaſure, 
regulated by the nature and goodneſs of the ſoil : but, in 
every caſe, they ſhould be far enough aſunder to admit the 
hoe-plough at all times without danger to the plants. If the 
ſoil be dry and ſhallow, fix or ſeven feet will be a conve- 
nient diſtance : but if it be rich, moiſt, and apt to bear 
large hops and leaves, it may be right to allow eight or 
nine feet between the hills. | 

The moſt proper ſeaſon for planting hops, is from the 
beginning of- March to near. the middle of April, at the 
time when they begin to ſhoot, The Kentiſh huſband. 
men approve likewiſe of October : but the common ſorts 
are not to be procured then, unleſs it be from a ground 
that is to be dug up or deſtroyed ; beſides which there is 
ſome danger of their rotting in the carth, if the winter 
ſhould prove very wet. 

There are ſeveral forts, though the botaniſts allow but 
one ſpecies of hops. The moſt eſteemed are, the lon 
white, the oval, and the long ſquare garlic hop. Theſe 
differ from each other in the colour and ſhape of their 
bells, or hops, in the degree of bearing, and in their time 
of ripening. The long white is moſt valued, becauſe it 
is a rune bearer, and produces the moſt beautiful hops; 
for the beauty of hops conſiſts in their being of a pale 
bright green colour, The oval hop is beautiful, but does 
not yield ſo large a crop. There is a ſort of this kind of 
white hop, called the early, or rath hop, which ripens a 
week or ten days before the common, and is therefore of 
advantage to thoſe who would be firſt at market: but it 
is tenderer than the other, and does not bear near ſo plen- 
tifully. The long ſquare garlic hop is the greateſt bearer, 
more hardy, and ſomewhat later ripe than the former ; but 
by reaſon of its redneſs towards the ſtalk, it is not ſo beau- 
tiful to the eye, and therefore is not ſo much eſteemed as 
the other ſorts. | | 

Few hop grounds are without ſome plants of a ſort of 
hop which many call the female hop, but very erroneouſly ; 
for the female hop is that which is cultivated for uſe, and 
this, which others name more properly the wild hop, is 
the male. Towards the middle of July, it puts out a great 
number of long looſe bunches of ſmall flowers, not at all 
like the true hop; and in ſomewhat leſs than a month 
after, that is to ſay, juſt before the true hop begins to bloſ- 
ſom, they ripen, and with the leaſt motion of the wind. 
ſhed a farina, which is wafted all around, and is by ſore, 
not improbably, thought to be of uſe to impregnate other 
hops. "Thoſe who are of this opinion adviſe, therefore, to 
leave one or two hills of them ſtanding in the hop-ground. 
But the common practice is to mark them at their firſt 
appearance, and to root them out afterwards, becauſe they 
do not bear bells or hops, and as they are generally the 
ſtrongeſt plants, ſers might otherwiſe be taken from them 
by miſtake, 

There is alſo a poor ſtarved hop, called a wild hop, 
which is not judged to be a diſtinct ſort, but a hop which 
has degenerated for want of culture. 

The planter of hops ought to be extremely careful in 
the choice of his plants, or ſets, particularly in regard ta 
the kind of the hop; for it is a great trouble and loſs to 
him, when his garden proves to be a mixture of ſeveral 
ſorts of hops, ripening at different times. He who plants 


the three ſorts abovementioned, viz. the early, the long 
white, and the ſquare hop, in three diſtin& parts of his 
ground will have the conveniency of picking them ſucceſ- 
ively as they become ripe, 

Hop ſets are cuttings from the roots or branches which 
grow 
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grow from the main root or ſtock; They ſhould be pro- 
cured, if poſſible, from grounds planted with none but 
the ſort which is deſired; and they ſhould be from five to 
ſeven or eight inches long, with three or more joints or 
buds on them, all the old blind and hollow part of the ſet 
being cut off, ; ? 

The ground being prepared for planting, as before di- 
rected, towards the latter end of February, or in the be- 

inning of March, if the foil be light, or late in March, 
if it be ſtrong and moiſt, make, in the places marked out 
by the ſticks ſtuck in them, holes about twelve or ſixteen 
inches wide, and of a depth proportioned to the nature of 
the ground, In general, ten or twelve inches will be a 
ſufficient depth. If the ground be ſhallow, and you meet 
with hard clay or gravel, by no means enter into this, for 
ou would then make a baſon to retain water; but, in 
ſuch caſe, inſtead of going deeper, raiſe up a ſmall hill of 
good mould, If there is a good depth of rich mellow 
mould, dig the hole a foot and a half, or two feet deep, 
and you will find the hops thrive the better; for their tap 
roots naturally run downward. 

When all things are ready for planting, fill up the holes 
with the mould before thrown out of them, if it be na- 
turally good, after having firſt broke it fine with a ſpade : 
but if the ſame earth be not rich enough make uſe of fine 
freſh mould, or of the compoſt provided for this purpoſe. 
About a peck or two of this will be ſufficient for each 
hill; but no new dung ſhould be put into the hole on any 
account, | 

Then, with a dibble, or ſettle ſtick, ſuch as gardeners 

nerally uſe for planting of beans, make five or ſix holes, 
the depth of your ſets, one in the middle, perpendicular, 
and the reſt round about, ſloping and meeting at the top 
near the center: put your ſets therein, ſo that they may 
ſtand even with the ſurface of the ground; and then preſs 
the mould cloſe to them, and cover them with fine mould 
two or three inches thick. A ſtick ſhould be placed on 
each {ide of the hill to ſecure it. 

The ground being thus planted, all that is to be done 
in the following ſummer, is to keep the hills and alleys 
clear from weeds by frequent hoeings ; to dig the ground 
in the month of May, and to carry off all the ſtones that 
are turned up by digging ; to raiſe a ſmall hill about the 
plants; to throw ſome fine mould on their roots; and, in 
the latter end of May, or beginning of June, to twiſt all 
the vines and branches together into a bunch or looſe knot, 
and lay them thus twiſted on the top of the hill. 

Towards the latter end of February, or in the beginnig 
of March, in the ſecond year, when the weather is kindly, 
open the hills, and with a ſharp knife, cut off the ſhoots 
of the firſt year to within an inch of the old ſtock, toge- 
ther with all the younger ſuckers that have ſprung from the 
ſets, and cover the ſtock *with fine carth. 
knife ſharp, you ſhould have a whetſtone always by you at 
dreflin ” 

In . third and following years, when you dig your 
hop-ground in February, let the earth be taken away with 
a ſpade or hoe, round about the hill, very near them, that 
you may the more conveniently come at the ſtock to cut it: 
then in fair weather, towards the beginning of March, 
if your hops be weak, begin to dreſs them ; but if ny 
are ſtrong, and in heart, the middle or latter end of Marc 
will be the beſt time; for late dreſſing reſtrains their too 
early ſpringing, which is the cauſe of many injuries to the 

op. 
After the hops are dreſſed in the ſecond year, the next 
buſineſs is to pole them. Poles of only ten or twelve feet 
long will do then; but in the third year, by which time 
they come to their full bearing ſtate, they will require 
poles of full fize : this, if the ground be rich, and the 
hop vigorous, will be from ſixteen to twenty feet, or even 
more; or there will be danger of loſing great part of the 
crop, 

If the hop be weak, and the ground not rich, the poles 
ſhould not be more than from fourteen to eighteen feet 
long, for fear of impoveriſhing the root; for the hop will 
ſoon run itſelſ out of heart if over poled; ſo that, as was 
faid before, there is more danger in over poling than in 
under poling ; neither can a good crop be expected from 
an over voled ground, becauſe the branches which bear 
the hops grow. very little till the buds have over-reached 
the poles, which they cannot do when the pole is too 
long. Two ſmall poles are ſufficient for a hill in a young 


ground, 


' 


To keep the 


| 
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Towards the latter end of July hops begin to bloſſo 
about the beginning of Auguit they bell, and, in forwar 
cer. they are ſometimes 1 * the end of Auguſt, or 

eginning of September. en they begin to change 
colour, or are eaſily pulled to pieces, when they emit a 
wo e ſmell, and when their ſeeds begin to look brown 
and to grow hard, you may conclude that they are ripe : 
then pick them with all expedition ; for a ſtorm of wind 
will do them great miſchief at this time: and hops picked 
reen and bright, without bruiſing or diſcolouring, will ſell 
or a third part more than thoſe that are otherwiſe. 

When the poles are drawn up in order to be picked; 
the vines around them ſhould be cut aſunder, at the height 
of about three or four feet from the ground ; for the cut- 
ting of them lower, eſpecially while the hops ate green; 
would occaſion ſo great a flowing of the ſap, as would 
weaken and hurt the root: 

The moſt convenient way of picking them is into a 
. ſquare frame of wood, called a bin. This frame is 
made of two poles, or pieces of wood, each nine or ten 
feet long; and three or four inches broad, joined together 
at about a foot and a half from each end, by two other 
pieces three feet long; and it is ſupported by four legs 
three feet and a half high z ſo that there remain in the mid- 
dle of it a ſpace fix feet long, tliree wide, and three and a 
half deep. In this ſpace is fixed a coarſe linen cloth, or 
hop-bag, cut open on one fide, and hung hollow, either by 
hitching it on tenter-hooks along the inſide of the frame, 
or by ſtretching it on the outſide with wooden ſkewers, td 
receive the hops as they are picked. Three men or wo- 
men, or four boys or girls, may ſtand on each ſide of the 
frame, and pick two poles at a time; 

When you have raiſed ſome poles, bring them with the 
hops and vines on them, and lay them Jengttwiſe upon 
the frames; or erect a forked prop at each end of the 
frame, and reſt the poles thereon, in otder to their being 
picked, There is no occaſion to ſtrip the vines from the 
poles in order to their being picked. The workmen who 
raiſes the poles generally carry them to the frames, and the 
latter being very light, may be eaſily removed from one 
part of the ground to another. 

The ripeſt hops ſhould be fitſt picked: but if the hops 
appear to be equally ripe in all parts of the plantation, it is 
beſt to begin to pick them on the eaſt or north-fide of the 
ground, the more effectually to guard againſt the ſouth- 
weſt wind's breaking into the garden. 

Having choſen a Þot of ground which contains eleven 
hills, place the bin upon the hill which is in the center, 
and after theſe are picked, remove it into another ſpot of 
the ſame extent, and ſo proceed till the whole is finiſhed. 

The hops thould be picked as free as poſſible from leaves 
and ſtalks : for theſe would be of greater prejudice to the 
ſale, than any ſeeming advantage which might be expected 
from their weight. The bin ſhould be emptied two or 
three times a day into a large cloth of coarſe linen, in which 
the hops ſhould be immediately ſtitched up with {kewers, 
and carried directly to the oaſt, or kiln, to be dried : for if 
they remain long in the bin, or cloth, they will ſweat and be 
diſcoloured. 

If any brown hops are met with in the picking, care 
ſhould be taken to feparate them from the reſt, by putting 
them into a baſkgt by themſelves. | 

If the weather be very hot, or rainy, cut no more hops 
than may be picked in an hour: but, if it be poſſible, gather 
them in fair weather only, and when they are dry; for this 
precaution will ſave ſome expence of coats, and contribute 
to the better preſervation of the colour when they are 
dried. No hops ſhould be gathered when the dew is on 
them, for that would make them become mouldy. 

When you have taken the poles from the hills, twiſt 
together the remaining ends of the binds, that they may 
not get among the people's legs, and hinder their work. 

Before you draw the poles, obferve whether the hops on 
one pole be entangled above with thoſe of another, and 
if they are, cut them aſunder with a ſharp hook fixed at 


the end of a long pole. EE 

If the garden be large, it may be worth while to raiſe a 
ſhed in the midſt of it, to ſhelter the pickers and the hops 
from the ſun and rain; and to lay hops in over-night, to be 
picked early the next morning before the dew is off the 
other hops. This ſhed will alſo ſerve for-preſerying your 
poles in winter. 

If there be either rain or dew upon the hops at the time 


| 


when they muſt be gathered, ſhake the pole, and they * 
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dry the fooriet; If they are over-ripe when gathered they 
will ſhed their ſeeds, in which the chief * A of the hop 


conſiſts; nor will they then look fo green, but ſomewhat 
brown, which is a great diminution of their value. It there- 
fore is better to pull the hops, a little before they are ripe; 
than to wait till they are full ripe. Four pounds of undried 
hops, thorough ripe, will make one pound of dry; and hve 
pounds of hops ſcarcely ripe, c_ in their tull prime, 
will make no more when they are dried. 

There are two principal ſorts of hops, viz. the green and 
the brown. "The former yields by much the beſt colour 
when dried, and the other is the molt plentiful bearer, 

Brown hops are fit for brown ale, but the hops for fine 


pale beer muſt be green; for which reaſon thele laſt are | 


moſt eſteemed, | 

As faſt as you pick hops, dry them on a kiln ; otherwiſe 
they will change colour : but if you cannot dry them im- 
mediately, and muft keep them a little while, ſpread them 
on a floor, and by that means the damage which they will 
receive in a day or two will not be great. They who have 
five or fix acres of hops, may employ ten frames at a time 
in picking. 

If any of the rath-ripe, or _ hops, which bloſſom and 
ripen a week or ten days fooner than the other ſorts, happen 
to be intermixed in the ſame plantation, they ſhould be 
watched carefully, in order to their being gathered in time; 
for if they hang till they are over ripe, they will ſhed their 
ſceds, turn brown, and thereby not only become bad them- 
ſelves, but ſpoil the ſale of the others with which they are 
mixed. It is therefore adviſable to mark at the bloſſoming 
ſeaſon, the hills in which they are, in order to dig them up 
and replant thoſe ſpots ; for the trouble of pulling them up 
ſeparately, when they are ſcattered here and there in a hop- 
ground, and of carrying them ſometimes a conſiderable way, 
to a convenient place, to be picked, is very great, and 
cannot be avoided otherwiſe than by either baniſhing them 
totally, which would not be quite conſiſtent with the huſ- 
bandman's profit, as they fetch a good price by their com- 
ing firſt to market; or, which is the beſt way, by planting 
them in a garden by themſelves, 

Very particular care ſhould be taken that the hops be 
thoroughly and equally dried. In this lies the greateſt dith- 
culty in the art and mangement of them: for if they are over- 
dried, they will change colour, look brown, and be judged 
to be burnt, whereby their value will be greatly diminiſhed ; 
and if they be under-dried, they will loſe their colour and 
flavour. — has ſhewn, that an handful only of 
under-dried hops ſpoil many pounds of others, by taking 
away their fine ſmell and colour. | 

he beſt way of drying them is with a charcoal fire, on 
a kiln covered with hair-cloth, of the ſame form and faſhion 
as is uſed for drying of malt, under which head this common 
tort of kiln will be more particularly ſpoken of hereafcer, It 
is found to ſuffice in places where only a few hops are raiſed, 


and a great deal of malt is made: but where the hop- 


planters have a much greater quantity of hops than can be 
dried in due time on their malt-kiln, (for hops, as was ſaid 
before, ought to be dried as ſoon as poſſible after they are 
picked), they build, in the following manner, ſeveral ſmall 
kilns on purpoſe for drying of hops. 

Eight or ten acres of hop-ground require a building of 
about ſixty feet long, and fifteen wide in the clear. At one 
end of this building is a boarded room, to receive the green 
hops which are brought from the hop-ground, and which lie 
ſpread out chere, till there be room to put them on the kilns : 
at the other end of the building is another large boarded 
room, for receiving the hops Ke the kiln when they are 
dried, and for them to lie in heaps to ſweat till they are fit 
for bagging. In the intermediate part of the building, 


three or four kilns, of eight or ten feet ſquare each, are con- 


ſtructed thus, cloſe to one another. 

If the middle-building is, we will ſuppoſe, twenty-eight 
feet long, and fifteen feet wide, there will be room for three 
kilns of eight feet ſquare each on the clear, and for their 
reſpective walls. "Theſe kilns ſhould lie in a line along the 
back wall, and will come forward above nine feet; ſo that 
there will remain a paſſage five feet wide and twenty-eight 
feet long at the front of their kilns, 

To form each kiln, build the walls of brick, nine inches 
thick, and let each of the four fides be eight feet long in the 
clear, and ſeven feet high. The principal parts of the kiln 
are, in the upper part, the bed or floor whereon the hops are 
to be laid, in order to their being dried; and in the under 


part, the furnace, ſteddle, or lanthorn, for the fire, The 
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| bed or floor in a kiln of eight feet ſquare, ſhould be about 


ſix feet from the lower floor, ſo that it will be about 2 
foot below the top of the wall. This foot of wall riſin 
above the bed, ſerves to keep in the hops on the kiln, and 
for men to walk upon round about the kiln, to look to the 
drying of the hops. The bed, or floor, may be made of 
wooden rails an inch ſquare, laid very even and level, into 
a croſs beam; a quarter of an inch K : or if the kiln 
be arched below; the floor may be laid with long bricks 
or ſtones reſting on the tops of the arches, at about two 
inches diſtance from each other, | 

In making the lower part of the kiln, place the mouth of 
the furnace at the bottom, in the middle of the front wall of 
the kiln, and let it be fourteen inches wide and ſixteen higb. 
Joining to the mouth of the furnace on the inſide, build 
the ſteddle or lanthorn, of brick, four inches thick. 
This lanthorn ſhould be fourteen or ſixteen inches wide, 
three feet perpendicularly high in the ſide walls, and it 
ſhould reach from the front wall of the kiln to within 
a foot and an half of the back wall, fo that there will be 
room for a man to paſs between it and the back wall, and 
the length of the lanthorn thus made will be about ſix feet. 
On its ſide walls, bricks of a foot length are to be raiſed on 
their ends, leaning to and bearing upon one another; ſo as 
to form a covering like the roof of a houſe z or the top of 
the lanthorn may A regularly arched over, 

In building the fide walls of the lanthorn, after you havelaid 
the two firſt rows of brick, leave at the end of every brick, 
in the three or four following rows, an open ſpace or hole, 
four or five inches wide, checquer-wiſe, both in the ſides 
and in the back, and lay the uppermoſt row or two of bricks 
cloſe together, as in the bottom rows, for the better ſup- 
port of the roof, By this means there will be three or four 
rows of holes, which are deſigned to coavey the heat equally 
to all parts under the hair-cloth. The roof ſhould be well 
plaiſtered on the inſide with hair and lime, that it may the 
better refled the heat. 

In the front-part of the kiln, on one ſide of the furnace, 
and at the height of two feet from the ground, a ſmall door 
ſhould be made, three feet high, and two wide, ſo that a man 
may eaſily get in to ſet every thing to rights about the 
ſteddle. There ſhould alſo be ſteps or ſtairs to go to 
the upper floor, where the hops are dried; and as there is a 
paſſage belew, five feet wide, along the front of the kilns ; 
ſo will there be, directly over head on the upper floor, a 
like paſſage, which will be of uſe for bringing green hops 
from their room, and laying them on the kiln, and for carry- 
ing them to the ſtore-room after they are dried. For 

reater conveniency, both theſe rooms ſhould be on the 
ame floor as the upper-part of the kiln. 

A farther caution neceſlary to be obſerved, is that no 
holes be made within a foot of the fire-place or mouth of 
the furnace, and that all the parts about the kiln be con- 
ſtructed ſo cloſe that no wind or air may poſſibly get in. 
The farther end of the ſteddle ſhould be built of brick up to 
the top, with holes in it, as in the ſides. 

The kiln ſhould be ſquare, and may be ten, twelve, or 
fourteen feet over at the top; but there ſhould be a due 
proportion between the height and breadth of the kiln, and 
the ſize of the ſteddle where the fire is kept, viz. if the 
kiln be twelve feet ſquare on the 'top, it ſhould be nine 
feet * from the fire, and the ſteddle ſhould be ſix ſeet and 
an half ſquare; and ſo proportionably in other dimenſions. 
Theſe kilns are made at a ſmall expence. 

In drying of hops, firſt lay the hair-cloth very even on 
the bed or floor of the kiln, and ſpread the green hops 
thereon, about fix inches thick, laying them with a rake as 
. . 
ſmooth as poſſible, not thicker in one place than another. 
Let the kiln be moderately warmed before you lay on the 
hops; then keep an even and ſteady fire under them, but 
not too fierce at firſt, for fear of ſcorching them and let 
not the fire ſlacken, but rather increaſe it till the hops are 
| nearly dried, leſt the moiſture or ſweat, which the fire has 
raiſed, fall back and diſcolour the hops. For theſe rea- 
ſons chiefly it is, that no cool air ſhould be ſuffered to 
come into the kiln while the hops are drying, and that 
wind, which would make the fire burn too violently, ſhould 
not be permitted to blow on the mouth of the furnace. 
After the hops have lain thus about ſeven, eight, or nine 
hours, baving left off ſweating, and leap up when beaten 
with a ſtick, then turn them upſide down with a broad 
malt-ſhovel, or ſcoop made for that purpoſe, or caſt them 
up into a wp in the middle, and afterwards ſpread them 
| equally on all ſides. Let them remain in this ſituation foe 
wa 
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two or three hours more, till every hop, if poſſible, be 
thoroughly and equally dried; and then with a hair-cloth, 
remove them to the heap where they are to lie till they are 

bagged. If they do not dry in one place ſo much as in the 

reſt, which may be perceived by _— them with a ſtick 

or wand, and obſerving whether they rattle when ſo touched, 

as they will do when dry ; make them thinner -in the 

places where they rattle leaſt, They muſt not be turned 

while they ſweat ; for that will burn them, and make 

them loſe their colour. "The fire may be diminiſhed a 

little before they are turned, and refreſhed —_ afterwards : 

but thoſe times excepted, the heat ſhould be as equal as 

ſible. 

"Hope are fully dried when their inner ſtalks become 

brittle, and break ſhort on rubbing, and when their leaves 

fall off eaſiſy, and feel very criſp. When they crackle and 

leap a little, as they will do upon the burſting of their ſeed, 

then is the time to take them off the kiln. 

If the fuel uſed for this purpoſe be either wood or turf, 
it ſhould be charred firſt, becauſe ſmoke ſpoils the colour 
and ſmell of hops. Charcoal made of old rotten poles is 
moſt commonly uſed. Cinders of ſea- coal are alfo very 

and it is found by experience that Kilkenny coal dries 
hops perfectly well, becauſe it does not ſmoke, and gives 
a conſtant uniform heat for a long time. The fire ſhould 
be made at the mouth only of the furnace : for the air will 
diſperſe the heat ſufficiently from thence to all parts of 
the kiln : and that it may be conſtantly of the ſame gentle 
degree, neither too ſtrong nor too weak, it may be of ſer- 
vice to make uſe of a thermometer, by marking upon 
which the degree of heat proper for drying hops, as ſoon as 
that degree is aſcertained by experiment, you may — 
after know how to regulate your fire with great exactneſs: 
for, putting the thermometer within fide the kiln for a thort 
time, you may obſerve, by the height of the liquor, when 
the heat is come to a right pitch, and when it is either 
too high or too low, and ſo increaſe or flacken the fire 
accordingly. Any ſervant may, with the help of this 
inſtrument, be able to mend and correct the fire with 
great certainty, and not be liable to commit miſtakes, 
which often prove exceedingly detrimental to the hops. 
When you begin drying, loſe no time in the proſecution of 
that work, but employ people _ and day, to attend it 
with the utmoſt care, till it be finiſhed. A large malt-ſhovel 
full of charcoal, thrown into the mouth of the furnace of 
a kiln eight feet ſquare, will laſt an hour. 

It is obſerved that hops dried in the ſun loſe their richneſs 
of flavour, as other herbs do when they are dried that way. 
If they are laid on a floor to dry, without uſing a fire, 
they will loſe their ſtrength, Be apt to ſweat or ferment 
upon change of weather, and not be fit for packing, Fire 
exhales their watery parts, and, by retaining tlie oily, pre- 
ſerves their flavour and colour. 

Hops break all to powder if they are bagged hot from 
the kiln, To prevent this, they ſhould be laid in a heap, 
to ſweat and grow tough ; and if they are then covered for 
2 while cloſe with blankets, to keep the air from them, they 
will bag the better. There is no limited time for their 
ſweating, that varying according to the weather: three or 
four days are commonly ſufficient : but it is a certain rule, 
that when the hops feel moiſt and clammy, and can be 
ſqueezed in the hand, or trodden cloſe, without breaking, 
they are then fit for bagging. The harder they are trodden, 
the better they will keep. ; 

The bags proper for this occaſion are made of coarſe 
linen cloth. They are commonly about eleven feet long, 
and near two yards and a halt in circumference, and 
contain about two hundred and a. half weight of hops. 
The ſmall bags, called pockets, contain about half that 
weight. 

he manner of bagging is thus: make a round or a 
ſquare hole, but a round one is moſt convenient, about 
twenty-fix or thirty inches over, in the floor of the cham- 
ber where the hops are laid in heaps after they are ſweated. 
This hole ſhould be large enough to receive the bag, and 
for a man to go up and down it with eaſe, Tie with a 
piece of pack-thread, an handful of hops in each lower 
corner of the bag, to ſerve as handles for the more ea 
lifting or removing. of the bag; and, with e 
faſten the mouth of the bag to a frame, or hoop, ſome- 
what larger than the mouth of the hole, that the hoop may 
reſt on its edges, and ſtrong enough to bear the weight of 
the hops when the bag is full, of the man who treads 
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them. The upper part of the bag being thus fixed by the 
hoop, let the reſt of it hang down through the hole; but 
not ſo near to the lower floor as to touch the ground: then 
throw into it a buſhel or two of hops, and let a man go 
into the bag, and with ſhoes that have no heels, tread the 
hops down on every fide, as hard as he can; till they lie 
cloſe, Let more hops be then caſt into the bag, and be 
trodden down as before; and continue this till the bag is 
full. When that is done, uritic it from the hoop; let it 
down, and ſew up its mouth as cloſe as you can; obſerving 
at the ſame time to tie up ſome hops in the upper corners, 
as was done before in the lower. The harder the hops are 
preſſed, and the cloſer and thicker the bag is, the longer 
and better the hops will keep. 

When they are thus bagged, lay them upon 4 boarded 
floor, and in a dry place; for dampneſs would injure them 
greatly. At the ſame time all proper meaſures muſt be 
taken to guard againſt rats and mice, which, though they 
do not eat hops, are very apt to ſpoil them, by making 
neſts and lodging in them. | 

Some, in treading the hops, uſe a fifty pound weight, 
faſtened to a rope, and placed in the middle of the bag. 
The man in the bag treads about with his feet, and lifts it 
up how and then, to preſs then the cloſer together. 

As ſoon as the hops are picked, ſtrip their haulm or 
vines from off the poles, and, as your laſt work, lay the 
poles up ſo that they may be preſerved, This is done 
either by ſtacking, piling, or houting. a 

The ſtacking is performed thus: ſet up three poles, like 
an erect 4 or rather ſix poles, let into the ground 
with an iron crow, and placed circularly, but inclining to 
one another ſo as to meet; and be tied faſt together with 
bands of the haulm of the hops, within a yard of the top. 
Ihe poles deſtined for the ſame ſtack (bould then be erected 
ſpeedily againſt this frame; for if they are ſuffered to lie 
on the ground, eſpecially in wet weather, they will re- 
ceive more damage in a fortnight, than by their ſtanding 
out upright all the reſt of the year. When they are ſet 
up, abour three hundred to a ſtack, Hind them round with 
a rope of ' twiſted haulm, to keep them together. By this 
means the outer poles only are ſubject to the injuries of 
the weather, and keep all the inner ones dry, excepting at 
their tops and bottoms, the foriner of which are for the 
moſt part expoſed to the air, as the latter are to the moiſt= 
ure of the earth. It is therefore a good method to cover 
the top of the ſtacks of poles with haulm, and to lay ſtones, 
bricks, or ſand, at their bottom, to preſerve their butt 
ends from rotting. | 

Many chuſe to pile them up lengthwiſe, in different 
parts of the hop ground, laying three or four old poles 
athwart at bottom, to preſerve them from the dampneſs 
of the earth, and ſetting ſeveral poles ere& in the ground 
on each ſide of the pile to prevent its ſlipping : they then 
lay the poles on one another, placing the ſmaller ends in- 
wards, and the bigger outward ;z ſo that the pile ſhould 
conſequently be ſomewhat longer than the poles : and 
when it is raiſed high enough, they bind it acroſs with 
ropes of twiſted haulm, to keep it upright aad ſteady, and 
then cover it with haulm, to defend the poles from rain. 
This is a better method than the former; but the beſt way 
of all to preſerve the poles, is to build in the hop ground a 
ſhed or two, which may ſerve as a ſhelter for picking the 
hops in ſummer, and laying up the poles in winter, with 
leaſt danger of their being hurt or ſtolen. 

From October to March, there is nothing to be done in 
the hop-ground, but to provide and bring manure into 
it, and to give the alleys their winter's digging or plough- 


ing. 

If ou bring dung into your ground, be ſure it be well 
* and lay it on the alleys to mix with the earth, but 
not on the hills, dung being apt to produce vermin, which 
are extremely injurious to hops. Cold dungs, ſuch as 
cows and hogs-dung, are better for hops than horſe 
dung, unleſs the foil be cold and wet, and then hot hung, 
ſuch as that of ſheep, and even of pigeons, will not be 
Improper. 

A ſmall dunging every ſecond year is ſufficient, and a 
plentiful dunging will ſerve for three years, if the foil be 
tolerably go | 

Dung was formerly more in uſe for hop (rounds than it 
is at preſent, experience having ſhewn, that lime, lime- 
ſtone, gravel, ſea-ſand, marle, eſpecially the ſhelly marle, 
aſhes, and many other N the moſt e 
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bf correcking the defects of ſoils, anſwer the end better, 


und laſt much longer. | | | 

The management of the 1 during the third 
and every chf gent year (ſor it will continue to yield good 
drops during upwards of twenty years, if it be rightly cul- 
tivated) is the time as above directed; fo that it will re- 
quire pretty conſtant care and attendance, eſpeciaily from 
tue beginning of March to the end of September. This 
you may lay down as a certain rule, that the more pains 
you take, and the greater expence you are at, in the due 
culture of the ground, and management of the hops, the 
greater will be your profit. 


ö 
Small | oe of hops, ſuitable to the abilities of the far 
mer, for even the pooreſt may eaſily ſpare time and labour, 
to plant a few of them in a corner of his garden, or other 
T and to ſet ſallies, willows, or aſh, for poles in his 
*** or elſewhere, will yield him a pretty profit, without 
his laying out any money: fo that, in ſetting forth the ex- 
pences and riſk which attend the cultivation of hops, we 
mean only to caution the huſbandman, whoſe circumſtances 
are but middling, againſt embarking too far in this branch 
of agriculture, 
| Ground that is fit for the raiſing of hops, is alſo fit for 
the railing of hop-poles of one kind or other. But to be 


The charge of an acre of hop-ground, in moſt parts of | more particular : low, wet, cold, marſhy, boggy ſoils, or 


England where hops are cultivated, is computed thus; 
three pounds for the huſbandry, four pounds for the wear 
of the poles, five pounds for picking and drying, one pound 
ten ſhillings for dung, one GET for rent, and ten ſhil- 
lings for tythe; in all, fifteen pounds a year: but in ſome 
places they pay four or five pounds an acre yearly for the 
rent of the land. ; 
The hop planters in England commonly agree with 
hop-dreſſers, to do, for three pounds to three pounds ten 
ſhillings an acre, all the huſbandry part, in which 1s in- 
cluded the ſummer and winter digging of the ground, the 
pruning and dreſſing of the hops and hills, the poling and 
tying, ſeveral hoeings and making up the hills from time 
to time, the Jaying of the dung on the ground, and all 
other works, except the r of the dung to the 
round, and the picking and drying of the hops, which 
aſt buſineſſes are performed by others; ſo that a gentle- 
man has little trouble with his hop-ground : he need only 
be careful that the undertaker does every part of the work 
in its proper ſeaſon; and it is ſo much the intereſt of the 
undertak-r to be punctual in this, that, it he negleds 
boeing when the weeds appear, he will, by ſuch neglect, 
greatly multiply his trouble and labour in rooting them out 
afterwards. 
An Engliſh, acre requires about three thouſand pos 
the price of which varies according to their ſize. In ſe- 
veral places it is uſual to give as many ſhillings for an 


hundred poles as the poles are feet long; ſo that for an | lowing account of the ſtate of hops in 


hundred poles of twenty feet long they give twenty ſhil- 
lings; but where poles are in great plenty, they give but 
fifteen ſhillings for thoſe of that length. A recruit of five 
hundred poles yearly will keep an acre of hop ground in 
conſtant repair; ſo that poles are about a third part of the 
yearly charge, the picking and drying are eſtimated at an- 
other third, and the reſt is laid out in the managing of the 
round. 
6 The hop planters in England reckon, that they have but 
a moderate return when the produce of an acre of hops 
does not ſell for more than AN pounds. They frequently 
have fifty, ſixty, eighty, or an hundred pounds for an acre; 
nay, ſome have got conſiderably more than even this laſt 


ſuch as are ſituated near rivers, are fit for all the aquatic 
ſorts, ſuch as poplars, abeles, alders, willows, offers, and 
ſallies, which produce hop-poles in four or five years from 
their firſt planting. If the foil be dry and warm, or a 
ſtrong, mellow, rich loam, the aſh and the cheſnut, 
which makes the beſt poles for hops, will thrive greatly 
therein, and be fit for poles in nine or ten years from the 
time of ſetting them : and if theſe are planted around the 
hop-ground, they will both ſhelter the ground, and afford 
a ſupply of poles without the expence of carriage, Elms 
alſo are quick growers ;. and when they are planted cloſe 
_— they ſhoot up tall and ſtrait, and make good 
poles, 

Aſh and cheſnut poles, but eſpecially thoſe of cheſnut, 
are ſo tough and durable, that three ſets of them will laſt 
twenty years: but poles of alder, poplar, abele, ofiers, or 
ſallies, ſoon rot, or become brittle; ſo that five ſets of 
them, at leaſt, will be requifite within that time. The 
aquatic kinds are therefore to be efteemed only for a firſt 
ſupply, till the plantations of aſh and cheſnut become fic 
for the future recruit o the hop ground, 

Hops are, like other vegetables, liable to various acci- 
dents and diſtemper>, the principal and moſt fatal of which 
are the fly, the fen, or mould, the mildew, and what the 
planters cal fire - blaſts. 

The reverend Dr, Hales, treating of this ſubject in his 
excellent Treatiſe of Vegetable Statics, gives us the fol- 

8 in the year 
1725, which he received from Mr. Auſten of Canter- 
| buty, who was a very great planter, and an accurate ob- 
ſerver. 
« In mid April, not half the ſhoots appeared above 
ground; ſo that the planters knew not how to pole them 
to the beſt advantage. 

“ Upon opening the hills, this defect of the ſhoot was 
found to be owing to the multitude and variety of vermin 
that lay preying upon the roots, and of which the increaſe 
was imputed to a long and almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of 
dry weather for three months before. Towards the end 


1 April, many of the hop vines were infected with 
ies. 


ſum for every acre of hops, at a time when the crops off © About the 20th of May there was a very unequal 


other hop grounds have failed in general, and their's have 
ſucceeded. But if, on one hand, ſuch extraordinary profit, 
being very uncertain, is not to be depended upon; ſo, on 
the other, it ſhould not be paſſed over quite unnoticed, 
becauſe it is among the chances which may make amends 
for failing- years. U 

an acre of hops is computed, as above, at fifteen pounds a 
year, and its produce, at an average of years, at thirt 
pounds only, the clear profit from an acre will be fifteen 
pounds ay ar. 


appearance, ſome vines being run ſeven feet, others not 
above three or four, ſome juſt tied to poles, and ſome 
not viſible ; and this diſproportionate inequality in their ſize 
continued through the whole time of their growth. | 
« 'The flies now appeared upon -the leaves of the for- 


pon the whole, if the total charge of | wardeſt vines, but not in ſuch numbers here as they did 


in moſt other places. About the middle of June the flies 


y | increaſed, yet not ſo as to endanger the crop; but in diſ- 


tant plantations they were exceedingly multiplied, ſo as to 
{warm towards the end of the month. 

« On the 27th of June ſome ſpecks of fen appeared. 
From this day to the gth of July the weather was ver 
dry. At this time, when it was ſaid that the hops in 3 


exgence, to make their plantations of this Kind flouriſh, parts of the kingdom looked black and ſickly, and ſeemed 


withſtanding the high price of labour, manure, and every | the moſt ſkilful planters, 


gage far in this branch of 1 for it requires 
a pretty conſiderable ſtock at firſt to cultivate a large plan- 


paſt recovery, ours held out pretty well, in the opinion of 


The great leaves were indeed 
| diſcoloured, and a little withered, and the fen was ſome- 


perceive, that it is not | what increaſed. 


| © From the gth of July to the 23d, the fen increaſed a 
great deal ; but the flies and lice decreaſed, it raining much 
ally. In a week more, the fen, which ſeemed to be al- 


tation, to furniſh it with poles, and to perform every | moſt at a ſtand, was conſiderably increaſed, eſpecially in 
other requiſite. The expence will neceſlarily be great, | thoſe lands where it firſt appeared. 


and the W to lie out of his money ſor 
two or three years, before he can have any return of pro- 
tz and even when his hops do come to their bearing” 
ate, apd he is in hopes of making good the charges he 
has been at, a bad ſeaſon may fruſtate his e tion. 


« About the middle of Auguſt the vines had done grow- 
ing both in ſtem. and branch, and the forwardeſt began to 
be.in hop, the reſt in bloom; the fen continued ſpreading 
where it was not. before perceived; and not only the leaves, 
but many of the burs alſo were tainted with it. 


About 


| 
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About the 30th of Auguſt; ſome of the hops were in- 
fected with the fen, and the whole branches were corrupted 
by it. Half the plantations had eſcaped pretty well hitherto, 
and from this time the fen increaſed but little: but ſeveral 
days of wind and rain in the following week diſtorted the 
plants ſo that many of them began to dwindle, and at laſt 
came to nothing; and of thoſe which then remained in 
bloom ſome never turned to hops, whilſt many of thoſe 
which did were ſo ſmall, that they ſcarcely exceeded the 
ſize of a good large bur. | 
« We did not begin to pick till the 8th of September, 
-which is eighteen days later than we began before. The 
crop was a little above two hundred on an acre of ground, 
and not good, The beſt hops fold this year at Wey-hill, 
for ſixteen pounds the hundred,” 
As a farther means of inveſtigating the cauſe of this per- 
nicious diſtemper, Dr. Hales relates the following experi- 
ment, which he himſelf made on hops. In the month of 
July he cut off two thriving hop-vines, near to the ground, 


ſtanding, He ſtripped the leaves from off one of theſe 
vines, and left them on the other, and then ſet their ſtems 
in known quantities of water in little bottles. That with 
jeaves imbibed in a twelve hours day, four ounces, and that 
without leaves only three fourths of one ounce. 

He took another h. p-pole with its vines on it; and 
having carried it out of the hop-ground into a free and 
open expoſure, theſe. plants imbibed and perſpired there 
double the quantity of the before-mentioned which had 
leaves on it in the hop- ground. This ſeems to indicate 
that tho reaſon why the hop vines on the outſide of gardens, 
where they are moſt expoſed to the air, are ihort and poor, 
in compariſon of thoſe in the middle of the ground, is, be- 
cauſe, being much drier there, their fibres harden ſooner, 
and therefore they cannot grow ſo kindly as thoſe in the 
middle of the ground, which, by the ſhade and ihelter they 
afford each other, are always kept moiſter and more duc- 
tile. 

From this perſpiration of their fluid, the ſame attentive 
obſerver of nature forms the following calculations. TI here 
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ketp the land always in fine tilth, conſtantly free from 
weeds, and to burn all the fenny hop-vines, in a place re- 
mote from the garden, as ſoon as they are picked, We 
have already ſeen inſtances of the cure of moſs upon fruit- 
trees; by the uſe of hog's-dung ; and there is no room to 
doubt the efficacy of the fame remedy when applied to 
mouldy, or moſſy hops. | 

Mr. Auſten, of Canterbury, obſerves that the fen is 
more fatal to thoſe grounds which lie low, and are cloſely 
ſheltered, than to ſuch as have a high, and open ſituation ; 
to thoſe that look ſhelving to the notth, more than to thoſe 
whoſe ſlope is towards the ſouth; to the middle of hop- 
grounds, more than to moiſt and {tiff ſoils, This was very 
| apparent throughout his plantations, where the land was 


prepared and planted in the ſame manner, and at the ſame 
time. 


The mildew, which lights upon hops, is a white dew; 
that falls in ſummer at ſun-riſe, chiefly when the hops are 


in flower, Its fall is ſo unequal, that it ſometimes em- 


in 4 thick ſhady part of the garden, and left the pole fill | braces a whole diſtrict, and ſometimes only parts of it. 


This dew dries up the hops, withers and conſumes theit 
leaves, and conſequently ruins the crop. © There is,” ſay 
the authors of the Journal Oeconomique, whoſe account 
of this diſtemper, to which hops are extremely liable, we 
ſhall copy here, & no other remedy from nature againſt this 
miſchance, except rain ſufficient to waſh the plant, and 
clear it —_ from the fatal dew : but as rain ſeldom 
comes quite ſeaſonably to the relief of the plant thus affected, 
artificial means have been ſought, for inſuring it againſt this 
accident, Some have ſurrounded their hop-grounds with 
hogs-dung ; others have employed perſons to go through the 
ground with veſſels full of beech-aſhes, and to throw them 
upon the hops while the mildew was falling ; and both ſides, 
profiting by their experience, pretend to have found a ſpe- 
cific preſervative againſt the bad effects of the mildew. 
They have even proceeded ſo far as that each fide affirm 
theirs to be the only remedy. "Thoſe who uſe hog-dung 
ſay, that the aſhes may probably hinder the action of the 
dew upon the plant; but that they muſt, at the ſame time, 


being a thouſand hills in an acre of hop-ground, and each 
hill having three poles, and each pole three vines, the num- 
ber of vines will be 2000, each of which perſpiring four 
ounces, the ſum of all the ounces perſpired by an acre in 
twelve hours of day will be 3000, equal 1575000 grains, 
equal 62007 cubic inches, or 220 gallons, which being 
divided by 6272640, the number of ſquare inches in an 
acre, it will be found, that the quantity of liquor perſpired 
by all the hop-vines will be equal to an area of liquor as 
broad as an acre, aud 1 part of an inch deep, beſides 
what is evaporated from the earth. 

Now this quantity of moiſture, in a kindly ſtate of the 
air, if daily carried off, is ſufficient to keep the hops in a 
healthy ſtate: but in a rainy moiſt ſtate of air, without a 
due mixture of dry weather, tuo much moiſture hovers 
about the hops, ſo as to hinder, in ſome meaſure, the 
kindly perſpiration of the leaves, whereby the ſtagnating ſap 
corrupts and breeds mouldy fen, which often ſpoils whole 
tracts of, till then, flouriſhing hop-grounds, 

This was the caſe in the year 1723, when, for twelve or 
fourteen days, almoſt continual rains fell, about the latter 
balf of July, after four months of dry weather; upon 
which the moſt flouriſhing and promiſing hops were all in- 
fected with mould, or fen in their leaves and fruit, while 
the then poor and unpromiſing hops eſcaped, and pro- 
duced plaity, becauſe they, being ſmall, did not perſpire 
ſo great a quantity as others, nor did they confine the per- 
ſpired vapour ſo much as the large thriving vines did in 
their ſhady thickets, 

The —— of hops remark, that when a mould, or 
fen, has once got poſſeſſion of any part of the ground, it 
ſoon over-runs the whole, and that even the graſs, and 
other herbs under the hops, are infected with it. The 
reaſon probably is, that the exceeding ſmall ſeeds of this 
quick growing mould, or moſs (for ſuch in fact it is) com- 
ing ſoon to maturity, are eaſily blown over the whole 
ground ; and it is undoubtedly owing to the ſame cauſe, 
vz. to the remaining diſperſed ſeeds of the precedi 
fen, that ſome grounds are infeſted with this diſtemper 
for ſeveral years running. The means pointed out for 
curing the moſs on fruit-trees ſhould therefore be aſſiduouſſy 
recurred to here, at leaſt fo far as they can be applied to 
hops; and, at all events, particular care ſhould be taken to 

3 | 


cies, undergo various metamorphoſes. 


year's | 


{ſtop up its pores, and deprive the ſoil of its humidity; a 
circumſtance equally ruinous to the plant : and that, bekides, 
beech 1s not to be found every where, and if it muſt be 
brought from afar, the remedy would in ſome meaſure be- 
come impracticable, by the ſcarcity and difficulty of pro- 
curing it. The partizans of the aſhes ſay, that they cannot 
comprehend how hog-dung laid round the hop-ground in 
the ſpring, ſhould preſerve fach virtue as to deſtroy the bad 
quality of this mildew in the ſummer. In ſhort, to render 
this diſcuſſion complete, each ſide alledges, that the trials 
l they have made of the other's remedy did not ſuc- 
ceed. | 
“This diſpute, the ſubject of which is highly intereſt- 
ing to all countries. where beer is the common drink, ex- 
cited a- naturaliſt to examine the nature of this mildew ; 
and with the aſſiſtance of a microſcope he perceived it to 
be full of the eggs of little inſets, which fly in vaſt num- 
bers in the air while the hop is in bloſſom. Theſe inſets 
gnaw the leaves even of trees, and like others of their ſpe- 
This diſcovery in- 
duced him to believe, that, as inſects are not apt to attack 
perfectly Was trees, or vigorous plants, but only ſuch as 
are feeble and ſickly (they being endued with ſuch nice ſen- 
ſations as to diſtinguiſh by the outſide only, perhaps by the 
ſmell, a plant which is vitiated within, though it may ap- 
pear to us to be quite fair and ſound) hog-dung might pro- 
bably give ſuch vigour to the hop, as to render theſe little 
animals afraid to attack it: for it has been remarked, that 
the inſects which nip a leaf, leave it as ſoon as the in 
it an abundant juice, the ſalts of which, it may be preſumed, 
are too ſtrong for them; and that they fix on thoſe only 
which begin to decay and loſe their ſap. Aſhes may like- 
wiſe have the power of hurting them, and its ſalts may be 
capable of giving. them diſturbanee, But late experi- 
ence hinders us from giving entire credit to theſe two re- 
medies, and ſhews, that if they have ſometimes preſerved 
hops form the effects of mildew, we are not to conclude 
that they will always anſwer this deſirable end. 
« A very good huſbandman ſaw his hops ſpoiled by the 
mildew, notwithſtanding the dung with which they were 
ſurrounded, and the aſhes that were thrown upon them : 
in a little: time the leaves of the "II were Covered with 
millions of ſmall white inſets. The aſhes, indeed, ſeemed 
to kill them; but, as was obſerved above, they at * 
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ſame time deprived the ſoil of its neceſſary moiſture, De- 


firous of ſaving bis hops, he recollected an axiom in me- 
dicine, importing that bitter things kill worms: amarum 
necat Vermes. "He then ordered a quantity of wormwood 
to be bruiſed ; and having infuſed it in water, he ſprinkled 
his hops with the infuſion, o of a forcing pump ; 

but he was too late, the hops being already deſtroyed. A 
clergyman in his neighbourhood, who was well verſed in 
matters of agriculture, and to whom he related his bad 
ſucceſs, anſwered that when ſuch an accident happened 
to him, he, without giving himſelf ſo much trouble, ordered 
his people to ſtrip off immediately all the leaves of his 
hops, and, that, the ſtalks puſhing out other leaves, he 
had at leaſt one half and ſometimes two thirds, of his or- 
dinary crop.“ 

« The publication of the above account concerning 
hops,“ add the writers of the Journal Oeconomique (whom 
we continue to copy) in one of their ſubſequent papers, 
« has excited a ſkilful farmer to communicate his experi- 
ments on this ſubject. The reader will perceive, by the 
following extract of his letter, which we are impatient to 
publiſh to the world, the obligations that are due to him 
from all thoſe who cultivate hops, and the credit he deſerves 
in what he relates. 

'« T was informed ſome years ago, that hogs-dung might 
be employed to gfeat advantage in hop-gardens : neverthe- 
leſs, as I could not conceive the reaſon of the advantage 
which the hops derived from that ſort of dung, I gave my- 
ſelf no trouble about uſing it 5 to any other; but 
having this laſt year loſt almoſt all my hops by the mildew, 
and having obſerved but one ſingle place where the fruit re- 
mained entire, and in a perfect ſtate, I found, upon diligent 
enquiry, that my ſervants had laid hogs-dung upon that very 
ſpot, preciſely where the mildew had not injured the fruit. 
I am therefore convinced of the good effects of this dung 
in hop-gardens, and the more fo, as I am certain that m 
land was prepared with dung of all forts. The farmer will 
therefore find his account in uſing for his hop-grounds all 
his hogs-dung (which, it is likewiſe to be conſidered, is in 
general thought to be the leaſt ſerviceable to lands) and in 
covering his hop trenches, both in autumn and ſpring, with 
the ſame kind of dung new, before it is rotten.” 

The latter part of this letter 1s calculated for ſuch ge- 
neral utility, that we cannot refrain from adding it here, 
though at the hazard of digreſſion from the preſent ſubject. 
The directions given in it are indeed uncommon ; but we 
can hardly ſuppoſe, that the writer of it would inſtance facts, 
without having a foundation for ſo doing. 

« When hops are ſcarce, their leaves and ſprigs ought to 
be gathered for ſeveral uſeful purpoſes ; but they muſt be 

athered with great care : no leaves ſhould be taken, but 
ach as are clean, young, whole, and green; and only the 
tips of the ſprigs that are green, young, and full of juice. 
They muſt be dried in a very clean and airy place. 

- «Theſe may be uſed in 8 for an after- beer, or 
for common ſmall beer; for by throwing in the leaves and 
ſprigs of hops, that beer acquires an additional ſtrength, be- 
comes the more wholeſome, and will keep the longer. 
„The leaves and ſprigs of hops are, during the exceſſive 
colds of winter, an excellent cordial to cattle, whom they 
ſtrengthen moſt prodigiouſly. The method of uſing them, 
is to infuſe them in boilinz water, and to mix this infuſion 
with the ordinary drink of the cattle. 

« Cattle may be ſtill more ſtrengthened, by mixing with 
their drink the tops of pines or firs : and to render theſe the 
more efficacious, it is proper to boil them in a kettle, that all 
the reſinous ſubſtances may diſſolve, and to pour the extract 
into their drink. Some of my cows, then kept on a little 
farm, which is ſurrounded with mountains, were ſo affected 
by a prodigious cold, that the very marrow was almoſt fro- 
zen in their bones : they lay helpleſs upon the ground, and 
though the beſt of er was given them, could not uſe 
their limbs or riſe up. I can aſcribe to no other cauſe, than 
the remedy which I have juſt now pointed out, the ſur- 
priſing cure of theſe animals. In one month's time, they 
were ſo well recovered, that they roſe without any aſſiſtance, 
and ever fince they have reſiſted the moſt violent cold, 
without being in the leaſt affected. The ſingularity of this 
event determined me to impart it to you, in order that every 
body may, upon the like occaſion, have recourſe to the ſame 
remedy,” 

As bs the fire blaſt, as it is commonly called, we ſhall 
only add here, what Dr. Hales had related, that in the month 
of July, which is the ſeaſon when mw blight is moſt apt to 
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affect hops, he had ſeen the vines in the middle of the hop- 
ground ſcorched up almoſt from one end of a large planta- 
tion to another, when a hot gleam of ſun-ſhine came imme. 
diately after a ſhower of rain; and that, at ſuch times, ya. 
pours may be obſerved, with the naked eye, to aſcend ſo 
plentifully, as to make an object, which was before clear 
and diſtin, become immediately very dim and tremulous. 
It was therefore probably owing to the much greater quan- 
tity of vapours in the middle of the hop garden, than there 
was towards its ſkirts; and that middle being the denſeſt 
medium, the rays of the ſun may have been collected nearer 
to a point, by paſſing through that denſer medium, than 
they were in the outer parts of the ground. The courſe of 
the ſcorch was at right angles to the beams of the ſun about 
eleven o'clock, at which time the hot gleam happened. The 
hop ground was ſituated in a valley, running from ſouth. 
weſt to north-eaſt ; there was very little wind, and that in 
the courſe of the ſcorch. 

HOPPER, a kind of baſket, in which the ſeed-corn 
is carried at the time of ſowing. See the article DRILL- 
PLovGn. 

HORN-BEAM, the name of a tree very common in 
many parts of England, and in ſome places cultivited for its 
wood, which is very hard and ſerviceable for many purpoſes, 
eſpecially turnery-ware, mill-cogs, &c. 


Horn's univerſal Five-furrow ſowing Machine. 


Mr. Young, in his' Annals of Agriculture, vol. xii. 
fays that © this moſt uſeful and celebrated invention, juſtly 
claims the attention of every occupier of land in the king- 
dom. The profits derived from the uſe of it, over and above 
what can be produced by the uſual methods, will alone, in 
general, amount to more than the whole rent of the land, 
without any additional expence in the culture, 

It ſows all ſorts of grain and ſeed with equal regularity 
and eaſe ; and the quantity of ſeed ſown, can be varied 
readily, and in any degree. The machine alſo poſſeſſes the 
peculiar advantage of ſowing turnips, ſo as to enſure the 
crop againſt the ravages of the fly, which is of great im- 
portance to many, and will, independent of every other ad- 
vantage, make the machine a real treaſure to moſt farmers, 
and give ita decided ſuperiority over every invention yet of- 
fered to the public, his advantage is obtained by Owing 
the uſual quantity of turnep-ſeed, broad-caſt, by the machine, 
and at the ſame time ſtriking furrows at a proper diltance 
apart in the land ; by this means patt of the feed is depoſited 
in the drills, and the reſt ſown broad-caſt between them, ſo 
that if it proves a dry ſeaſon, it is favcurable for that de- 
poſited in the drills ; if a wet ſeaſon, for that which is ſown 
broad-caſt between them: and if that part of the ſeed 
which is ſown broad-caſt is carried away by the fly, that 
which is depoſited in the drills, by coming at another period 
of time, is ſaved, and vice verſa. If the whole grows, the 
farmer has then the opportunity of ſelecting the moſt vi- 
gorous plants from both.“ 

HORSE, a well known quadruped, and one of the nobleſt 
animals we are acquainted with. 

The moſt noble conqueſt ever obtained by man, was 
over this proud and ſpirited animal, which ſhares with him 
the fatigues of war, and the glories of battle. The horſe, 
not leſs intrepid than his maſter, ſees danger, and defies 
it ; he inures himſelf to the din of arms ; he delights in it, 
ſeeks it, and is animated with an ardour equal to that of man. 
He alſo ſhares with his maſter in the pleaſures of the chace, 
the courſe, and tournaments ; but his docility being equal to 
his courage, he is not carried away by impetuoſity; but 
checks its impulſes, and not only ſubmits to the "46s of the 
rider, but ſeems even willing to conſult his deſires. Ever 
obedient to the impreſſions he receives, he darts forward, 
flackens his pace or ſtops, as they happen to indicate: he 
renounces his very being, and exiſts merely by the will of 
another which he frequently anticipates, and by the celerity 
and preciſion of his motions, at once expreſſes and executes. 
He feels as much as is deſired, and performs no more than 
the rider pleaſes ; he gives himſelf up without reſerve, and 
declines no ſervice ; exerts all his rengih, and, that his 
obedience may be complete, will ſtrain every nerve till he 
even expires under his generous efforts. 

Such is the horſe, whoſe talents are improved, and his na- 
tural qualities perfected by art: from his birth he is care- 
fully attended, exerciſed, and fitted for the ſervice of man : 
his education commences with the loſs of his liberty, and is 


completed by reſtraint. The ſervitude of theſe animals = 
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fo univerſal and perpetual, that we ſeldom fee them in their 
natural ſtate. hen employed, they are loaded with har- 
neſs ; in the ſeaſons of reſt, they are not entirely free from 
ſhackles, and even in the fields and paſtures, they carry the 
badges of ſlavery, and frequently bear the cruel marks of 
labour and pain. Their mouths disfigured with furrows, 
occaſioned by the bit; their fides deformed with ulcers or 
cicatrices from the ſpur z their hoofs perforated with nails, 
and their attitudes, by the continued preſſures of the har- 
neſs, cramped and conſtrained ; even thoſe, whoſe ſervitude 
is of the eaſieſt kind, being kept chiefly for ſhew and mag. 
nificence, and whoſe gilded chains are not ſo much intended 
for an ornament to them, as to diſplay the opulence of their 
maſter, are ſtill more diſgraced by the elegance of their 
foretop, the plaiting of their manes, the gold and filken 
capariſons with which they are adorned, than by the iron 
faſtened to their feet. 

Nature is more elegant than art; and in an animated 
being, the freedom of motion conſtitutes the beauty of na- 
ture. Obſerve thoſe horſes in the American dominions of 
Spain, where they enjoy all the ſweets of liberty ; how ele- 
gant in their attitudes, their running and leaping ! Free from 
all reſtraint and ſtiffneſs, they are proud of their indepen- 
dence ; they ay from man, and diſdain his care; they ſeek 
and find themſelves proper food; range and friſk at liberty, 
in immenſe paſtures, cropping the fret product of a perpe- 
tual ſpring. No ſettled abode, no other ſhelter than the 
canopy of a ſerene ſky, they breathe a purer air than in thoſe 
vaulted palaces where we confine then in narrow ſpaces, 
Accordingly theſe wild horſes excel moſt of their ſpecies 
in ſtrength, fleetneſs, and vigour. In them ſpirit and dignity 
are the gifts of nature; the other poſſeſs only the gifts of 
art, viz. {kill and gracefulneſs. 

The nature of theſe animals is not ferocious, they are 
only wild and ſpirited. Though ſuperior in ftrength, they 
never moleſt other animals; and if moleited themſelves, 
they deſpiſe diſperſe, or trample upon the aggreffor. They 
are attached to each other, and herd together ; not through 
fear, but from a natural love of ſociety. Gratis and vege- 
tables being all they deſire, a ſufficiency of food is never 
wanting; and not being carnivorous, they have no wars 
either with other animals or among themſelves. They ne- 
ver diſpute about ſubuſtence, never contend with one 
another for prey or booty, the uſual cauſes of quarrels and 
battles among carnivorous animals. Thus they live in 

acez every individual has enough, and their appetites 
Cline ſimple and moderate, they never envy each other, 

All theſe particulars may be obterved in young horſes 
brought up together ; their diſpoſitions are mild and gentle, 
the ſocial qualities are ſeen in them, and their ſtrength and 
mettle are conſpicuous only in acts of emulation, | hey 
ſtrive to excel in ſpeed, and to accuſtom themſelves to dan- 
ger: they defy each other to croſs a river, or leap a ditch ; 
and thoſe which, in theſe natural exerciſes, ſet tne example, 
thoſe which voluntarily lead the way, are always the belt, 
the moſt generous, = often, when tamed, the moſt docile 
and tractable, 

Some antient authors mention wild horſes, and even the 
places where they were found. Herodotus obſerves, that on 
the banks of the Hypaais in Scythia, were wild white horſes; 
and he deſcribes others in the northern parts of Thrace, 
beyond the Danube, cluathed with haic five inches in length. 
Ariſtotle mentions Syria z Pliny, the northern countries; 
Strabo, the Alps and Spain, as countries that produced wild 
horſes. Among the moderns, Cardan ſays the ſame of 
Scotland and the Orkneys ; Olaus of Muſcovy; Dapper 
of the iſle of Cyprus, adding, that, its wild borks were re- 
markable for their beauty, ſwiftneſs, and ſtrength ; Struys of 
the iſle of May, where there is a breed of wild horſes ex- 
tremely ſmall. Leo Africanus relates that wild horſes were 
found in the deſerts of Africa and Arabia; and affirms, that 
he himſelf ſaw in the waites of Numidia, a white colt with 
a frizzled mane. Marmol confirms this account, and 
obſerves that in the deſerts of Arabia and Lybia, theſe 
animals are ſmall, of an aſh colour, and:ſome of them white, 
with ſhort briſtled manes ; and that neither dogs nor tame 
horſes can equal them in fleetneſs. The Lettres Edifiantes 
mention very ſmall wild horſes in China. 


All parts of Europe being at preſent inhabited, and almoſt 
equally peopled, wild horſes are no longer to be found in it; 
and thoſe in America came originally from tame horſes bred 
in Europe, and carried over thither by the Spaniards, where 
they have ſince multiplied in the vaſt tracts of that uninhabit- 
ed country ; for this ſpecies of animals were wanting in the 
new world. The amazement and terror of the inhabitants 


of Mexico and Peru, at the ſight of the horſes and the 
cavalry, ſufficiently intimated to the Spaniards that the 
horſe was unkown in theſe climates, which induced them to 
tranſport great numbers both for military ſervice, private 
convenience, and the propagation of the ſpecies; Some 
they turned looſe in differen iſlands, and even on the con- 
tinegt, where they multiplied like other wild animals 
Monſieur de la Salle, in the year 1685, ſaw ſome of theſe 
horſes near the bay of St. Louisz in North America ; but. 
ſo wild that he could not come near them, The author of 
the Adventures of the Buccaneers ſays, © that in the iſland of 
St. Domingo, 8 of above five hundted horſes are often 
ſeeh ; that at the fight of a man they make a general halt, 
while one of them approaching within a certain diſtance; 
ſnorts, flies away, be, all the reſt follow him.“ He adds; 
that whether theſe horſes have degenerated diiring their 
being wild, he cannot pretend to ſay; but he did not think 
them ſo handſome as thoſe of Spain, though undoubtedly of 
that breed. „ Their head and legs, he deſcribes, as very 
large, the latter full of knots ; their ears and neck long. 
The inhabitants eaſily tame them for their ſeveral employ- 
ments, and the hunters load them with their hides. They 
are taken in toils, laid in places where they frequent, are 
eaſily entangled, and if by the neck, ſtrangle themſelves, un- 
leſs ſome perſon happens to be ready to aſſiſt them. The 
are faſtened round the body and legs to trees, and there left 
two days without either meat or drink; This renders them 
tame, and in time they become as tractable as if they had 
never been wild : and if they ſhould by accident recover 
their liberty, they never regain their former wildneſs, but 
evan their maſters, and quietly ſuffer themſelves to be re- 
taken.“ 

This demonſtrates, that theſe animals, naturally mild, are 
very much inclined to become familiar with man, and attach 
themſelves to him. Accordingly, none of them are ever 
ſeen to leave our dwellings for the foreſts and deſerts ; but, 
on the contrary, expreſs the greateſt deſire of returning to 
their ſtables ; though all they meet with there is a groſs food, 
always the ſame, and generally meaſured out rather by par- 
ſinony than their craving appetites ; but the kind treat nent 
they meet with compenſates for their other loſſes. When 
ſpent with fatigue, the place of reft is a place of delight : 
they ſmell it from afar; they find it out in the midſt of the 
molt crowded cities, and ſeem in every thing to prefer ſer- 
vitude to freedom. The habits they have contracted be- 
come a kind of ſecond nature ; horſes left in the woods 
have been known to keep a continual neighing, in order 
to be heard ; and at the voice of a man, have ran to him 
with tranſport : and amidſt a rich variety of agreeable 
nouriſhment, while deprived of human ſociety, they have 
been known to loſe their fleſh, and to become ſtrangely 
emaciated in a very ſhort time. IE 

Thus education gives the whole turn to their manners : 
and this education requires an aſſiduity, care; and attention, 
that man will not beſtow on any other creature but 
the continued ſervices of the horſe makes him ample 
amends, 

The fineſt horſes known in Europe are the Arabian: 
they are larger and fuller than the Barbs, and not inferior to 
them in ſhape. But as few of them are imported into 
France, the riding maſters have not made any cireumſtan- 
tial obſervations on their perfections and defects. The 
Barbs are more common, their cheſt is long and lender, 
riſes beautifully from the withers, have little manes, the 
head well-thaped, ſmall, and lean ; the ears handſome and 
well-placed ; the ſhoulders flat and ſlender; the withers 
narrow and plump ; the back ſtraight and ſhort ; the flank 
and ſides round, and not bellying out; the haunches firm, 
and well-{haped ; the croup or breech generally ſomewhat 
long, and the tail pretty high placed 7 the thigh well-ſhz 
and ſeldom flat; the legs handſome, well-ſhaped, ng 
without hair at the paſtern joint; the foot well made; but 
the paſtern often long. They are of all colours, but gene- 
rally brown. The Barbs are ſomething negllggent in their 
goings ; but, properly encouraged, ſhe an amazing ſwift- 
neſs and vigour ; they are very light, and fit for running 
and ſeem, of all others, the tel to breed from. It were 
however to be wiſhed that they were of a taller ſiae, the 
very largeſt being only fourteen n ; and one of fourteen 
hands and an inch is very extraordinary. Experience has 
ſhewn that in France, England, &c. they get colts larger 
than themſelves. Among the Barbs, thoſe of the kingdom of 
Morocco are accounted the beſt, except the mountain 
Barbs. Thoſe of the reſt of Mauritania are inferior to 


them, as are alſo thoſe of Turky, Perſia, and Armenia. 
All 
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All horſes from a hot climate have a ſmoother coat than 
others. The Turkiſh horſes are not ſo well proportioned as 
the Barbs; the neck ſlim, a long body, and the feet too 
lender; but are very laborious and long winded, Nor 
will this appear ſtrange, if it be conſidered, that in hot 
countries the bones of animals are harder than in the cold ; 
and for this reaſon it is, that though their ſhank bones are 
ſmaller than the horſes of this country, yet their legs are 
ſtronger. 

The Spaniſh horſes, which are placed next to the Barb in 
rank, have a long thick neck, with a large mane ; the head 
full large, and ſometimes the fore top large; the ears long, 
but well placed ; the eyes full of fire, and the air noble and 
ſpirited ; the ſhoulders thick, and the cheſt broad ; the back 


often ſomething low ; the ribs round, but the belly often 


too large; the croup generally round and large, though in 
ſome longiſh; the legs beautiful and without hair; the 
finew weil detached ; the paſtern ſometimes longiſh like 
the Barbs ; the foot a little lengthened like that of a mule ; 
and the heel often too high. Ihe fine bred Spaniſh horſes 
are plump, well-ſet, and place the legs well on the ground ; 
they have alſo a great deal of motion in their paces ; great 
agi it, fire, and ſtatelineſs. Their coat is generally black, 
or a light cheſnut ; though there are ſome of all the uſual 
colours. But this is very ſeldom that any are ſeen with 
white legs or muzzles; the Spaniards having ſuch a diſlike 
to theſe marks, that they never breed from horſes which 
have them. A {tar in the forehead is all they require; but 
they value horſes of one entire dark colour as much as we 
deſpiſe them: both theſe prejudices, though oppoſite, are per- 
haps —_y ill- founded, there being very good horſes with 
all kinds of marks; and ſome — * among thoſe which 
are all of one colour. This minute difference in the coat 
does not proceed from the nature or conſtitution of the 
horſe ; but from an external, and at the ſame time ſo ſu- 
perficial a quality, that a ſlight wound in the ſkin is ſufficient 
to produce a white ſpot : further, the Spaniſh horſes, whe- 
ther intirely of one colour, or not, are all marked on the off 
thigh with the mark of the ſtud where they were bred. 
They are not uſually large ſized ; though ſome riſe to four- 
teen hands and one or two inches. Thoſe of Upper Andaluſia 
are eſteemed the beſt of all, though they are apt to have the 
head too long; but this blemiſh is overlooked in conſide- 
ration of their excellent qualities ; as courage, gracefulneſs, 
obedience, ambition; and in activity, they even exceed the 
Barbs. Theſe advan recommend them above all 
other horſes in the world, whether for war, ſtate, or the 


e. | 

The fineſt Engliſh horſes greatly reſemble the Arabians 
and Barbs in ſhape ; indeed they owe their origin to them; 
but the head is much larger, —— well made, and has a 
fine fore-top ; the ears longer, but properly placed. By 
the ears alone an Engliſh horſe may be diſtinguiſhed from 
the Barb : but the greater difference is in the ſize; the 
Engliſh horſes are much larger and well-ſet. Their com- 
mon height is fourteen hands two inches, and even fifteen 
hands is not very extraordinary. They are of all colours, 
and all marks; are generally ſtrong, mettleſome, bold, bear- 
ing great fatigue, excellent for hunting and racing, but 
want air and agility z they are ſtiff, and * little freedom 


in their ſhoulders. 


The Italian horſes were formerly much finer than at 
preſent, the ſtuds having been neglected there for ſome 
time paſt : the kingdom of Naples, however, ſtill affords 
fine horſes, eſpecially for carriages ; but they have, in ge- 
neral, large heads and thick necks: they are alſo untractable, 
conſequently are diifcult to be trained. Theſe defects 
are. however, in ſome meaſure compenſated by the large- 
neſs of their ſize, their ſpirit, and the beauty of their mo- 


tions, They are excellent for parade, and very much af- 
fect W , K 


The Daniſh horſes are of ſuch a large ſize, and ſo well 


ſet, that they were preferred to all others for coach horſes : 


ſome are perfectly well moulded, though in general their 


formation is not very regular; moſt of them having a thick 


neck, broad ſhoulders, the back a little too long and low; 
and the croup too contracted for the breadth of the cheſt: 
but they all move well, and are in general excellent for 
war and ſtate. They are of all colours, even the moſt un- 
common; the pyed and ſpotted being ſeldom ſeen but in 
Daniſh horſes. 

Germany affords ſome ſine horſes, but the generality are 
heavy and thick winde; though moſt of them come from 


Turkiſh and Barbary horſes, of which there are many 


ſtuds; as alſo of Spaniſh and Indian horſes: thus 
make no figure in hunting and racing; whereas the horſes 

of Hungary, Tranſylvania, &c. are very light and fleet: 

the H and Hungarians lit their noſtrils, with a view, 

it is aid, to mend their wind, and, at the ſame time, to pre- 
vent their neighing in the field ; it being affirmed'that horſes, 
whoſe noſtrils have been ſlit, cannot neigh. It has not in- 

deed been in my power to examine this particular; but it 

ſeems natural to think, that the operation can only weakew 
their neighing. The Hungarian, Croatian, and Poliſh 

horſes are noted for having what is called the mark in all 

their fore teeth, which continues to old age. 

The Dutch horſes are very good for coaches, and are 
moſt commonly uſed in France. The beſt come from 
Friezland. The countries of Bergue and Juliers alſo breed 
very good ones, The Flemiſh horſes are far inferior to 
thoſe of Holland ; they have generally large heads, broad 
feet, and their legs ſubject to droplical ſwellings. The 
two latter are capital faults in coach horſes. 

France produces horſes of all kinds, but not many which 
may be called fine. The beſt ſaddle horſes come from the 
Limoſin, being ſomething like the Barb, and excellent 
hunters, but of a flow r They muſt not be broke 
young, nor put to any ſervice till they are eight years old. 
Auvergne, Poitou, and the territory of Morvant, in Bur- 
gundy, alſo produce very good ponies. But Normandy, 
next to Limoſin, affords the fineſt horſes; and if not ſuch 
excellent hunters, they are preferable to the reſt for war, 
are better ſet, and ſooner trained. Lower Normandy and 
Cotentin, are famous for very fine coach horſes : ay are 
lighter, and more ſprightly than the Dutch horſes : Fran- 
che Comte and the Boulonnois furniſh very good draught 
horſes ; but a general fault in the French horſes, is the 
width of their ſhoulders ; whereas thoſe of the Barbs are 
too much contracted. Buffon. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, fa 
that «© Yorkſhire has long been celebrated for its horſes. 
Fitzherbert, who wrote two hundred and fifty years ago, 
mentions his going to Rippon fair to buy colts. 

« The influence of climature on the conſtitution, or 
changeable part of the nature of animals, is a matter dif- 
ficult to be demonſtrated. There are men who deny it. 
Nevertheleſs, ſtrong evidences of its exiſtence may be 
from the animal 2 conſideration. 

« No man has yet been able to breed Arabian horſes in 
England ; Engliſh horſes in France or Germany; nor 
Yorkſhire horſes in any other diſtrict of England. Some 
good horſes, no doubt, are bred every year in different parts 
of the kingdom ; but they are few in proportion to the 
number of bad ones bred in thoſe parts. 

In Norfolk, the breeding of ſaddle-horſes has been 
repeatedly attempted without ſucceſs. Yorkſhire ſtallions 
have been, and ſtill are ſent into Norfork in the covering- 
ſeaſon. The foals may be handſome, but they loſe their 
form as they grow up. 

On the contrary, in Yorkſhire, let the foal when dropt 
be ever ſo unpromiſing, it will, if any true blood circulate 
in 8 acquire faſhion, ſtrength, and activity, with its 

rowth. 
85 This in my mind accounts fully for the ſuperiority of 
Vorkſhire-bred horſes; and is a ſtrong evidence that air, 
water, ſoil, or herbage, has an influence on the conſtitution 
or changeable nature of animals. 

The diſtrict more immediately under ſurvey, may, per- 
haps, be conſidered as the firſt in the county for the breed- 
ing of horſes. Nevertheleſs, it cannot even here be called 
an univerſal practice. Men are led into it by accident or 
caprice. 

« It would be difficult to aſcertain the exact number an- 
nually bred. The Vale, the Wolds, and Holderneſs, pro- 
bably employ a hundred ſtallions. One hundred mates are 
conſidered as the full complement for one horſe. Some of 
them, perhaps, do not get fifty. On this calculation, there 
are from five to ten thouſand horſes bred between the 
Eaſtern Morelands and the Humber. | 

« This calculation, however, is grounded on little more 
than ſuppoſition. It would be difficult to aſcertain the 
exact number of ſtallions kept in ſo wide a diſtrict. 

« It will now be neceſſary to conſider ſeparately, the 
breed; the method of breeding; and the management of 
worked horſes in this diſtrict, 

Thirty years ago, ſtrong ſaddle-horſes, fit for the road 
only, were the principal breed of the Vale. 


« During the laſt twenty years, ſome capital hunters 
| ave 
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have been bred in it. This change was principally effect- 
ed by one horſe, Jalap; a full-bred horſe ; whoſe pedigree 
and performances are well known upon the turf. 

« Hedied in 1787 ; and, what is remarkable, at the age 
of thirty, covered ſeveral mares. His leap five guinea- 
each, for blood mares; two guineas for . Chapmen's,” 
mares. 

« But notwithſtanding the credit which the Vale has 
juſtly acquired of late by its hunters, the breed is at preſent 
changing to faſhionable coach-horſes ; namely, tall, ſtrong, 
overſized hunters. The breed, therefore, may be ſaid to 
have increaſed in ſize, rather than to have undergone a 
a change. In 1783, the ftallion-ſhows exhibited beau- 
tiful groups of animals, nimble as the greyhound, and ſpi- 
rited as the lion. | 

« There may be ſeveral reaſons for the alteration which 
is taking place in the breed of horſes in the Vale. The 
Jalapian breed has degenerated; very few of the ſons of 
this celebrated horſe have been good ſtock-getters. An- 
other reaſon, and perhaps a better, is the unfitneſs of high- 
bred hunters for beaſts of burden and draught. Not only 
brood mares, but 9 horſes, are uſed in huſbandry. 
The operation of plowing with two horſes requires 
ſtrength. Slender horſes are unfit for it; but a three or 
four year old coach-horſe may be occaſionally uſed ; and, in 
caſes of deformity — may be continued as a farm- 
horſe. If to this be added, the extravagant prices which 
this deſcription of coach-horſes have recently borne, the 
Vale farmers may be right in propagating the beed 

« Be this as it may, they are moſt aſſuredly wrong, 
when' they give encouragement to the Fen Breed, the 
&« Howden mack” of black cart-horſes, which I am ſorry 
to ſee worming their way into the Vale. The breed of 
grey rats, with which this iſland has of late years been 
overrun, are not a greater peſt than the breed of black fen 
horſes : at Izaſt while cattle remain ſcarce, as they are at 
preſent; and while the fleſh of horſes remains to be reject- 
ed as an article of human food. 

« Let the Vale-farmers continue to plow with coach- 
horſes, and uſe oxen in carriage : a breed of horſes better 
calculated for eating than working, and whoſe main ten- 
dency is to render their drivers as ſluggiſh as themſelves, 
are ill- adapted to the preſent rents of the Vale. Norfolk 
has already experienced the evil conſequences of encourag- 
ing that breed; and I hope this country will not ſuffer by 
the ſame indiſcretion. It is laughable enough to ſee a 
flender half-bred mare, who perhaps a few years ago, re- 
ceived the embraces of Jalap or his offspring, bending 
under the weight of a cumbrous animal, whoſe very legs, 


in all their admired roughneſs, are nearly equal in ſize to 


the body of her former gallant. No wonder that mon- 
ſters, having not their likeneſs, in nature, ſhould be the 
produce of fach unnatural amours. 

« From what has been ſaid reſpecting the ſuperiority of 
Yorkſhire horſes, it will no doubt, be expected that great 
attention is paid to breeding; and that the myſteries of it 
will be diſcloſed; while, perhaps, others have conceived 
that their ſuperiority is more owing to the art of breedin 
than to the geniality of climature. I ſhould be ſorry if 
truth oblige me to diſcover the misjudgment of my read- 
ers; and feel myſelf aukwardly circumſtanced in being 
under the neceſſity of diſcloſing the miſconduct of my coun- 

men. 

90 In different parts of the kingdom the breeding of race- 
horſes is reduced almoſt to ſcience. In the Midland coun- 
ties, the breeding of cart-horſes is attended to with the 
ſame aſſiduity as Gat which has of late years been beſtow- 
ed on cattle and ſheep ; while the breeding of ſaddle-horſes, 
hunters, and coach- horſes, is almoſt entirely neglected ; is 
left almoſt wholly to chance : even in Yorkſhire ! I mean 
as to females. A breeder, here, would not give five 
* for the beſt brood mare in the kingdom; unleſs 

e could draw, or carry him occaſionally to market; nor 
a guinea extraordinar for one which would do both. He 
would ſooner breed from a rip which he happens to have 
upon his premiſes ; though not worth a month's keep. 

« But how abſurd. The price of the leap, the keep of 
the mare, and the care and keep of her progeny, from the 
time they drop to the time of ſale, is the ſame, whether 
they be ſold from ten to fifteen, or from forty to fifty 
pounds each. 

_ * Almoſt every thing depends upon the mare. There 
IS an inſtance, in this neighbourhood, of the offspring of 
one mare being ſold to dealers for four or five hundred | 
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pounds, What are a few guineas in the firſt purchaſe of a 
good mare? and what are a few days plowing, or a few 
rides to market, compared with the difference between a 
race of good and of ordinary horſes ? 

« Tt appears to me evidently, that much remains to be 
done in this department of Rural Economics. Good ſtal- 
lions may be had for money; and different hunts in the 
ſouth of England will, ſo long as they remain, be a ſource 
of mares moſt ſuitable to the purpoſe of breeding capital 
hunters, Mares lamed or Riffened by ſevere exerciſe, and 
improper treatment, are generally to be bought in the 
neighbourhood of theſe hunts, at moderate prices. And 
mares fit for the breeding of coach-horſes are to be met with 
in ever — f - 

“The preſent prices given for hunters and coach- 
horſes, and more eſpecially the declenſion of the breed- 
ding of the former, are incitements ſufficient to induce 
men of ſpirit to make an attempt. Nothing appears to me 
to be wanting, but a Bakewell to take the lead. 

« While the nation remains in its preſent ſtate of re- 
finement, horſes for the road and the field are in a degree 
neceſſary ; but racers and cart-horſes might, with leſs in- 
conveniency, be diſpenſed with, 

« The king's plates have probably had their uſe in im- 
proving the Engliſh horſe in activity and fleetneſs. But 
the original intention of them has long ago been anſwer- 
ed: race-horſes are now fit for the purpoſe of gameſters 
only. They are in general drawn much too fine for uſe. 
Therefore to continue theſe prizes will be diſtributing the 
nation's money toward the worſt of purpoſes : the encou- 
ragement of gaming ; and the injury of the breed of Eng- 
liſh horſes. The 11 deep-cheſted, old Eng i h 
hunter is giving place to the lank feeble racer. If it ſnould be 
{till thought proper to continue the king's plates, it would 
cortolnly be wiſe to raiſe the limited weight to twelve ſtone, 

« With reſpe& to cart-horſes, if extending the ſaddle- 
horſe tax to farm-horſes in general would leſſen their num- 
ber, and increaſe that of working oxen, it would be politi. 
cal to extend it without loſs of time. | 

Under the preſent head it * proper to regiſter an 
idea which I have met with in this country; and which, 
evident as it may ſeem, never occurred to me before, either 
in theory or practice. 

« It is a fact, well-eſtabliſhed in the common practice of 
this diſtri, that ſpayed heifers work better, and have in 

eneral more wind, than oxen; and it is not doubted that 
— mares would have an equal preference to geldings. 

« do not, however, find that the experiment has ever 
been tried. The reaſon held out againſt it, though formid- 
able at firſt ſight, proves a mere 3 on examination. 
The ſpaying of fillies would yoo gs” ſpoil them for 
brood-mares. But does not the gelding of a colt ſpoil him 
for a ſtallion ? What breeder, when his mares foal, wiſhes 
for fillies ? and what dealer would not willingly give half- 
a-crown a piece to have his mares changed into geldings ? 
or perhaps into animals ſuperior to geldings ? 

In the ſpring of the year open mares are faint and 
troubleſome. Nothing ſeems to be wanted but a ſafe cut- 
ter and a man of ſpirit to ſet him to work, to bring the 
ſpaying of female foals into common practice. 

« It does not follow that, becauſe a part of the female foals 
ſhould be cut, there would not be open mares to breed 
from, any more than it does, that becauſe ſome heifers are 
ſpayed for the yoke, or for fatting, there are not cows 
enough ſufficient for the purpoſes of breeding and the dairy. 

« do not mean to recommend a practice of which I 
have had no experience; but if the experiment has not 
been tried, it ſtrikes me forcibly that it is worth the trial; 
and that it is more than time it were ſet about. 

« In a diſtrict where the working of oxen has been for 
many ages the eſtabliſhed practice, it cannot be expected 
that any very accurate management of draught-horſes can 
have taken place. But in a country which has alwa 
been conſidered as the ſource of good hunters, and t 
ſchool of good horſemanſhip, it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed 
that a ſuperiority of management prevails. 

« This, however, is not, from what I have ſeen, the 
caſe. The only ſtriking feature of management which has 
caught my notice is, that of turning hunters and other hard- 
ridden horſes out into the field in the day-time in winter 
cold or warm, and ſometimes wet or dry : a practice which 
has been cried up by many great horſemen, and is to be met 
with in every part of the kingdom ; though no where ſo 
prevalently, perhaps, as in this country. 
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te It has always ſtruck me as a bad practice. Neverthe- 
in compliance with the cuſtom of the place I was in, 
I let a mare, which I rode into the country in 1782, 
run out to graſs on leiſure-days, and lie in the houſe at 
nights. The conſequence was unfavourable, and ſufficient- 
ly ſtriking to induce me to minute the circumſtances at 
e cloſe of the occurrence. 
« As the ſubject appears to be of conſiderable import- 
ance, I will here copy the minute, 
« 1783, March 11. There are perhaps few horſes 
which will bear to be hunted one day and turned out to 
graſs the next. My brother's practice is to let his horſes 


run at graſs in the middle of the day. throughout winter, 


In conformity with this plan, mine was turned out in the 
day-time whenever I did not want to uſe her. On m 
arrival here in November laſt, though I had rode her a 


journey of two hundred miles, ſhe was as fat as a mole, 


and her carcaſe round as a barrel, In the early part of 
winter I rode her a good deal, and ſhewed her the hounds 
nerally once a week. With this exerciſe I was not 
furpriſ at her ſhrinking. But having more lately given 
her eaſe in order that ſhe might recover her fleſh and 
ſpirits, without finding any alteration, I had good reaſon to 
ink that it was not altogether the work, but the treat- 
ment, which kept her down ; for with all the indulgence 
I could give her, her ſides, ten days ago, were clapped 
together, and her hide ſtuck as cloſe to her ribs as if it 
been glued to them. Her appetite for dry meat at 
leaſt was gone. She would let her corn lie in the manger 
untouched ; though for the time I have had her—ſix 
years—ſhe has always been a remarkable good feeder. I had 
ſome blood taken from her, but ſhe ſtill remained the ſame. 
SuſpeCting that hanging after the graſs was the only cauſe 
of her ill-thriving, has for the laſt ten days been kept 
entirely in the houſe. Her ſkin is already looſe and filky, 
and ſhe calls for corn every time the ſtable-door is opened. 
The other day ſhe wanted ſpurs ; now ſhe is all ſpirits 
again.— Turned out a mare, which he had hunted the 
day before, to graſs, on a cold day. She got a violent 
cold; was ſeized of her limbs; and it has been with great 
diſficulty he has ſaved her.—Began to turn out a valuable 
mare which he hunted occalionally ; but finding that ſhe 
refuſed her dry meat, he diſcontinued it; and now finds 
that ſhe has taken to her hay and corn again. My bro- 
ther's horſe, uſed to it as he has been from his infancy, and 
pampered as he conſtantly is, looks more like a common 
hack than a hunter, 

« There are two reaſons why a horſe which is ſubſected 
to violent exerciſe ſhould not be expoſed at graſs, in ſevere 
weather. It takes them off their dry meat : and horſes 
which ſweat much are in the nature of things more chilly, 
ſuffer more from pinching cold, and are more liable to be 
ſeized by acute diſorders, than horſes which have more 
moderate exerciſe, and whoſe frames are leſs relaxed. A 
horſe which has been enured to thoſe tranſitions of heat 
and cold will, no doubt, bear them better than one which 
has always been uſed to a warm ſtable ; and which certain- 
ly ought not to be expoſed to ſuch dangerous treatment 
without the greateſt precaution. 

« I am nevertheleſs of opinion, that letting a horſe run 
out in winter keeps his legs cleaner and more ſupple than 
png a, always in the ſtable, My mare was not freſher 
on her legs at four years old than ſhe has been this winter. 
And if hunters could be turned out on leiſure-days, when 
the weather is tolerably fine, into a ſpacious place to hay 


and corn, without graſs, I am of opinion it would be of H 


great ſervice to them. Horſes which are unavoidably 
expoſed to tranſitions from heat to cold, as hunters 
frequently are, in ſauntering by the ſide of a cover after 
a hard run, ought, indiſputably, to ſtand in a cool ſtable, 
and to be expoſed to the open air on leiſure- days, fo far as 
the ſtate of perfect health and vigour will permit: but 
no farther.” 

« I make no comment on the foregoing facts and reflex- 
ions. I inſert them as a caution to the inexperienced : 
and as hints to thoſe who wiſh to hit the happy medium 
of treatment. | 

« I met with an idea in this diſtri reſpecting the 
firſt turning out of a horſe entirely to graſs, which deſerves 
to be 2 known. When a horſe is thrown up, or 
turned out at nights to gras, in the ſpring of the year, it is 
common to chooſe the 
The natural conſequence is the horſe fills his belly during 
the ſun ſhine, and lays him down to reſt in the cold of the 
night; thereby probably expoſing himſelf to diſorders. 

| 2 


orenoon of a fine day to do it in. | 
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A muth better practice prevails here. The hotfey 
inſtead of being turned out in the morning, is turned out 
at bed - time. The conſequence is, he eats all-night, and 
ſleeps in the ſunſhine of the next day: | 

« It is generally underſtood here, that horſes at graſs 
do not require water. They are frequently kept for months 
together in dry upland paſtures without water, and without 
any apparent inconveniency.“ | 

Though the moſt experienced horſemen ate not always 
ageed in ſome points relating to ſhape, make, and goings 
of a horſe, yet they almoſt always accord in this, that the: e 
ought to be a juſt propotion in all his parts. That even 
when he is taken to pieces, and examined fingly in 
his particular members, though ſome defects may appear, 


y | yet when they all bear a juſt correſpondence one to 
another, and concur in ſuch a manner as to render his action 


eaſy, juſt, and regular, ſuch a horſe cannot be greatly 
difagreeable, but will, for the moſt part, move weil, and 
with a tolerable good grace. On the other hand, ſuppoſe 
a horſe has ſome parts exquiſitely fine, and others indif- 
ferent, which frequently happens, it will mar his beauty, 
and cauſe him to look diſagreeable, and for the molt part 
affect his gait and action. 

In order to have a horſe beautiful and fine made, it has 
been agreed, on all hands, that his head ſhould not be long, 
nor too large, rather lean than fleſhy ; his ears thin and 
narrow, — of a becoming length, well ſet on, pointing 
inwards ; his brow or CET not too broad and flat; 
his neſe ſomewhat riſing, and of a good turn; his noſtrils 
wide and thin; his muzzle ſmall ; his mouth neither deep 
nor too ſhallow, with a ſtar or ſnip down his forehead or 
blaze, which is no way unbecoming, unleſs it be too large 
and diſproportioned. | 

Horſes that are thus marked have generally one or more 
of their feet white, which is alſo very beautiful, and looks 
lively. His jaws ſhould be thin — ſufficiently wide, not 
approaching too near together, nor too high upwards 
towards the onſet, that he may have ſufficient room to 
carry his head eaſy, and in good place. His eyes well 
formed, ſprightly, and of a middle ſize. His neck ſhould be 
arched towards the middle, ariſing by a beautiful gradation 
out of his breaſt and ſhoulders, the muſcles thereof diſtinct, 
but no where overcharged with fleſh, growing ſmaller and 
thinner, as approaches towards his head. His ſhoulders 
ſhould be thin from the withers, with a gradual enlargment 
downwards, that his boſom or breaſt be not too narrow 
nor too groſs, His fore-legs ſtraight and well placed ; his 
joints lean and bony ; his knees not bending, and his paſ- 
terns not too long; his feet round and ſmooth, and his 
ſinews firm and well braced ; his carcaſe rather round than 
flat; his back not too low, and for ſtrength and durable- 
neſs pretty even and ſtraight. His ribs rather home than 
open, as they approach towards his haunches ; his buttocks 
round, and the muſcles not too fleſhy but diſtin ; his 
hocks or gambrels neither ſtanding too wide, nor too near 
together; his hocks ſhould be lean and no ways puffed or 
fleſhy ; his paſterns ſhort, his legs flat and thin, and his 
tail ſet in a good place, rather high than low, riſing upon 
every motion of his body. The more theſe properties 
concur in any horſe, the more beautiful he muſt be, eſpe- 
cially when they correſpond and agree in due proportion, 
one to another; and the more a horſe is wanting in theſe, 
the more plain and ordinary he will appear. See CaRrT- 
HORSE, and DRAUGHT-HORSE. 


HORSE-HOE, /ce the article CuLTivaToR and 


ok. 

HORSE-HOEING, the operation of cultivating plants 
according to the principles of the New Huſbandry ; viz. 
by hoeing the intervals or alleys between the rows of 
corn, and by that means ſupplying the plants with freſh 
nouriſhment. | 

“J have tried, ſays M. de Valliers, to hoe my alleys 
after M. de Chateauvieux's method, which I look upon 
as the beſt and moſt expeditious ; notwithſtanding that 
ſeveral difficulties which I have met with in the practice 
of it, have obliged me to give it up. For example, the 
great furrow in the middle of the alleys is, according to his 

irections, to be filled up by two turns of the plough, one 
on the right-hand, and the other on the left, after which 
it is to be opened again by one turn of the cultivator with 
two mould-boards, or two or three turns of the common 
plough. 

« When I ſet about this work, the firſt turn of the 
plough, if the ſhare went to any depth worth ſpeaking of, 
always filled up the furrow in ſuch manner, that to prevent 
lis 
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its being poached by the horſes, I tried to make them 
walk on one ſide, upon the upper - ground, and conſequenily 
very near to the rows of corn: but then, in the firſt place, 
] could not avoid the deſtruction of a great number of 
plants, without giving ſuch attention as was not only ex- 
ceſſively troubleſome, but almoſt impracticable: and ſecond- 
ly, I could prough only on the ſurface ; becauſe, as the 
furow was filled, the plough could turn up but very little 
earth, without being choaked, and becoming extremely 
eavy 

, « If, to ſave the plants, I made the horſes tread partly 
upon the mould turned over into the furrow, the plough 
choaked equally, and for the ſame reaſon, whenever the 
furrow was cut deep. All I could do in this caſe, was to 
give only a ſuperficial ploughing: and with that it was 
impoſſible to uſe the cultivator with two mould-boards, to 
form the furrow, becauſe that inſtrument cannot work in 
any but a looſe well-tilled ground. 

« All theſe inconveniences may not happen in a ſoil dif- 
ſerent from mine. I am the more inclined to think this, 
as M. de Chateauvieux certainly does not experience 
them: but at the ſame time I mult likewiſe obſerve, that 
this juſtly celebrated gentleman has inſtruments ſo perfect, 
and directs his ſervants with ſuch ſuperior judgment, that 
few can expect eaſily to equal him in the practice of the 
New Huſbandry. 

« Not being able, for the above reaſons, to do with one 
turn of the cultivator with two mould-boards, what, as 
M. de Chateauvieux himſelf obſerves, can frequently not 
be done with leſs than three or four turns of the common 
plough, which, added to the two turns that are given to fill 
up the furrow, make in all five or fix bouts I purſued, and 
with great advantage, nearly the method before deſcribed, 
I fay nearly that method, becauſe I have made ſome few 
alterations, by which I think it is rendered both eaſier and 
better. 

« 1. I make the mould-board twelve or thirteen inches 
deep, inſtead of nine or ten that it was before. The 
furrows are by this means made wider, and the plough 
is more eaſily drawn, becauſe it finds more room to 
diſcharge its load of earth in, and ſuffers leſs preſſure, 

« 2. To give the ſecond hoeing with the plough, inſtead 
of continuing to turn the earth over towards that fide 
of the alley where only one furrow was turned up at the 
ending of the firſt ploughing, I, on the contrary begin this 
ſecond at that furrow, approaching, if poſſible, to within 
two or three inches of the row of corn, and then I make 
a furrow in the contrary direction, which turns the earth 
up againſt that row. 

* My reaſon for ploughing ſo near the rows, when I 
gave this ſecond hoeing, is that I have obſerved that the 
rains which fall pretty frequently in the ſpring, between 
the firſt ploughing and the ſecond, harden the earth greatly, 
and that drought afterwards hargens it {till more, ſo that 
the roots of plants can no longer pierce or ſpread in it with 
eaſe; and yet nothing is more neceſlary, in order to their 
being benefited by every culture of the earth, than that they 
ſhould find an eaſy paſſage into the mould, which lies next 
to the rows. It is therefore highly proper to ſtir that 
mould, when the ſecond hoeing with the plough is given, 
which, with me, is when the corn has begun to ſpindle ; 
that being the time when the plants ſhoot with the greateſt 
vigour, and when their roots ought conſequently to begin 
to extend to ſome diſtance, 

« I have not perceived that the plants have been at all 
damaged by the plough's coming ſo near them, They 
ought to be ſo much the leſs hurt thereby, as the rows are 
placed over a furrow which has been cut deep; a ſituation 
which, alone, is capable of making the corn tiller, and 
pulh ſtrongly : though the aſſiſtance of culture is likewiſe 
neceſſary, to ſupply the ſtalks and ears with plentiful 
nouriſhment, hs 

I am the better pleaſed with this method of bringing 
the hoe-plough almoſt cloſe to the rows, as it facilitates a 
very important operation ſtrongly recomended by M. 
Duhamel, and which I never before thought praQticable : 
I mean, the raiſin up of the earth about the bottom of 
the plants ; as a to give them greater nouriſhment, as 
to prevent their being lodged, The following is my 
method on this occaſion. | 
When I fill up the furrow which I have cut as cloſe 
as poſſible to the row, I hold the plough ſloping, in ſuch 
manner that the earth is forced away from it, and is rated 
up about the plants, If this ſlope is not ſufficient, which 


| 
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may ſometimes depend on the condition of the ground, or 
the dexterity of the ploughman, I, in that caſe, make the 
mould - board two or three inches wider, when I uſed to fill 
the furrow, than it was when I made that furrow : and to 
this end I ſcrew on to the extremity of the mould-board, a 
thin plate of iron about four or five inches wide: Thoſe 
who practiſe the New Huſbandry in ſo extenſive a manner 
as to employ ſeveral ploughs, will find no inconvenience in 
having one, larger than the reſt, purpoſely for this important 
operation. As I do not give this ſecond hoeing with the 
plough, till after the corn has begun to ſpindle, it is eaſy for 
me to avoid burying the plants, eſpecially if there are no 
great clods in the ground: but, at all events I always earth 
the plants up as much as poſſible, when there is no other 
danger than that of burying here and there a few of them, 
becauſe that accident is eaſily remedied afterwards, if it be 
worth while. 

When Iam to give the third hoeing with the plough, 
I conſider the condition of the ground. If it is in good 
tilth, well looſened, and free from weeds, I uſe only the 
cultivator : ctherwiſe I uſe the plough, three or four turns 
of which are ſufficient to perform this operation in the 
following manner : 

« 'The firſt cut turns the earth over into the middle 
furrow : the ſecond and third are on a contrary direction; 
and the fourth takes up what was looſened by the third, 
whereby the furrow is replaced in the middle of the alley. 
Some time after this, and «fpe-cially if a ſhower of rain 
has fallen, I cut that furrow ſtill deeper, by one turn of the 
ſingle or double cultivator, as M. de Chateauvieux diretts. 

« But as, even after all theſe ploughings, the great 
furrow may chance to be neither deep enough, nor ſuffici- 
ently cleared of mould, owing either to the imperfection of 
the inſtrument made uſe of, or to the inaptitude of the 
ploughman, that defect may eaſily be remedied after harveſt, 
by giving oneploughing more, which is tobe begun by throw- 
ing up the earth to the right and Jett towards the ſummit of 
the beds; that is to ſay, over the ſtubble, This practice 
is alſo confirmed by M. de Chateauvieux's inſtruftions; | 

The one ploughing extraordinary which this opera- 
tion requires, ought not to be thought much of ; becauſe 
the moſt important point in the New Huſbandry certainly 
is, the providing of a good depth of well- ſtirred mould, for 
the plants to extend their roots in.“ 

The difficulty complained of by this gentleman, and 
ſome others abroad, in hoeing their crops, cultivated ac- 
cording to the New Huſbandry, was occaſione d, by their 
putting one or two wheels to their hoe-ploughs and culti- 
vators. The hoe-plough ſhould have no wheels; neither 
ſhould any cultivators be ſubſtituted in the room of the 
hoe-plough. See the article CULTIVATGR. 

HOT-BEDS, beds of earth enriched with manure, in 
order to forward vegetation, when the ſeaſon or climate is 
not warm enough for the purpoſe. 

By means of hot-beds, ſkilfully managed, the ſeeds of 
plants, brought from any country between the tropics, may 
be made to flouriſh even under the poles. 

Heat and humidity being the great inſtruments of vege- 
tation, to promote the growti of any plants, theſe muſt be 
duly proportioned, fo as neither to exceed nor come ſhort 
of the bounds nature has allotted for it, 

The uſual way of making hot-beds, is of horſe litter and 
graſs mixed together, and left on a heap for eight or ten 
days to putrify, and then removed into a bed, and covered 
up with glaſſes. 

For raiſing cauliflowers, cucumbers, melons, radiſhes, 
and other tender plants and flowers in January or Febru- 
ary, Mortimer directs to provide a warm place, defended 
from all the winds, by being incloſed with a pale or hedge 
of reeds or ſtraw, about fix or ſeven feet high. Within 
this raiſe a bed two or three feet high, and three feet over, 
of freſh horſe dung, about ſeven or eight days old; then 
tread it down very hard, make it level, and, if you will ed 
it round with boards or brick, laying fine rich mould 
about three or four inches thick on it. When you find 
by your finger, that the extreme heat of the bed is over, 
plant your ſeeds at pleaſure, and ſet your forks four or five 
inches above the bed, to ſupport the frame, and cover with 
{traw' or mat, to ſecure the ſeeds and plants from cold and 
wet; only uncover them in a warm day, an hour before 
noon, and cover them again an hour after. Obſerve to 
earth up your plants, as they ſhoot up, and, when able to 


bear the cold, tranſplant them. | ; 
In Holland they uſe hot-beds made of ſand ; and like- 
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wiſe of tanner's bark, which, when once rightly prepared, 
will maintain an equable heat for ſix months. 

Bradley propoſes very juſtly a thermometer to be uſed to 
regulate the heat of the hot-beds. Thus, a hot-bed for 
cucumbers muſt be kept ſo hot as to raiſe the ſpirit in a 
glaſs to the ſame height as the natural temperature of the 
weather will raiſe it about the end of May and June, 
when cucumbers will grow without artificial heat or 


* ſhelter, 


HOVEL, a ſhed open on the ſides, and covered over- 


HOVEN, a diſeaſe common to cattle, on eating too 
greedily of green clover, It conſiſts in the paunch of the 
creature being ſwelled to a very great degree, which often, if 
not prevented, puts an end to the creature's life. The ſureſt 
method of curing this terrible diſeaſe, is that of making an 
inciſion into the paunch of the beaſt, and by that means 
the wind, which cauſed the ſwelling, will 4 through 
the orifice, and the creature recover. 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum 
has given the following account of his performing this 
operation. | 

&« I took, ſays he, a ſharp-pointed pen-knife, and fixi 
my eye on the molt prominent part of his belly, thurſt the 
blade through the integuments quite into the abdomen : 
there iſſued out a great guſt of wind very fœtid, with ſome 
water of a reddiſh colour; the bullock ſeemed eaſier, but 
far from well ; for the wound preſently cloſed up, and 
admitted no more air to eſcape; ſo that I was under the 
neceſſity of ſtabbing him twice more in different parts of 
the belly before he was thoroughly relieved, which, by the 
help of a clyſter after the laſt ſtab, was preſently brought 


- about : and here give me leave, gentlemen, before I leave 


this ſubject, to give a few cautions to thoſe. who may be 
under the neceſſity, one time or other, of performing this 
very uſeful operation : reflexion and experience warrant 
me in them, therefore I ſhall freely proceed. 

« Firſt then, if it be performed with a pen-knife, not 
to be fearful in puſhing in the blade a proper length, till 
you find wind iflue out; for if the wind be in the _ of 
the belly, you cannot poſlibly hurt the gut, the whole 
body of the wind 8 between you and it, which no rea- 
ſonable bladed pen-kni 
be pent up in the inteſtine, you muſt penerate it before the 
beaſt can be relieved. To this laſt, perhaps, it may be ob- 
jected, that we run the hazardof killing the beaſt by wounding 
the gut; but I am far from thinking ſo, as I have ſeen many 
wounds of the inteſtine, both in man and beaſt, very happil 
cured : yet granting there might be ſome danger in it, ſtill 
we are certain, if the poor beaſt can get no relief, it muſt 
die; and ſo circumſtanced, ſurely, a doubtful remedy is 
better than none at all. | 

« Another caution is, that where theſe wounds are 
made in the belly with a proper pen-knife, it is not adviſe- 
able to have them ſown up ; for where there is a continual 
motion or action, as there is in the muſcles of the belly and 
parts adjacent, ſuch a practice is not only unwarrantable, 
but cruel; and why ſhould we not behave with humanity 
to the brute ſpecies, as well as to any other. 

« My laſt caution and advice is that upon all theſe 
occaſions, when the beaſt is relieved of his wind, a proper 
clyſter ſhould be thrown up immediately, as hot as he can 
bear it: theſe clyſters ſtrangely relieve them, by acting as 
a warm comforting, bath to their diſtempered bowels, and 
emptying the ſame of the load of muck within them.” 

This account was ſent by Mr. John Wynn Baker, 
near Dublin, to be publiſhed in the Muſeum Ruſticum in 
the year 1764. Since that time Mr. Baker has made 
improvements upon the method of ſtabbing cattle, hoved, 
or ſwelled, by eating clover, or other graſs, while it is 
very ſucculent ; and moiſt with rain or dew, and which 
he has fully ſet forth in his report to the Dublin So- 
ciety, for the year 1769, from whence the following is 
extracted. 

« Farmers in general, are pretty well informed of the 
danger, to which horaed cattle are liable, from their eating 
clover, by its hoving them. This unfortunate circum- 


- Nance may deter many from the uſing clover, in the man- 


ner already mentioned. I am therefore to ſhew the means 
of avoiding the danger. 

« And therefore, when they begin to uſe clover, it 
ſhould be mowed two or three hours before giving it to the 
cattle. Begin the buſineſs in dry weather, and give it 
them ſparingly in the commencement ; a few days will ren | 


e can touch; and if the wind ſhould- 


der any further precautions unneceſſary; becauſe it may 
be mown and brought home immediately to fodder with, 
even when wet: until the ſecond growth begins to be fit 
for cutting, and then a little caution will be again required, 
and that more particularly, if the weather be moiſt ; and 
alſo when the clover is too ſhort for mowing, it will be 
proper to be cautious in turning the cattle in to graze for a 
ſhort time, in the beginning, and when no rain or dew 
is upon the clover ; for it is the youth or ſoftneſs of the 
clover, and rain or dew upon it, which are productive of 
the diſeaſe ; when cattle, in their firſt feeding upon it, are 
allowed to eat too freely of it.— And it is very remarkable, 
that I tried ſome of my cattle with mown graſs, and mown 
clover, and they rejected the graſs for the clover; becauſe 
I preſume it is ſweeter and more juicy; that juicineſs is the 
very thing, as I conceive, which generates the air, to tha 
great annoyance and infinite danger of the beaſt. Theſe 
matters being attended to, the neceſſity of any further care 
ceaſes; unleſs upon a change of paſture, and then to clover 
again: in that cafe, I conceive the like precautions ſhould 
be obſerved. | | 

&« I ſpeak of theſe precautions from experience; for it 


ng | may be remembered, that in the year 1704 I loſt a bullock 


by his eating clover. Andlaft fummer, I had one bullock 
much diſeaſed from the ſame cauſe ; and alſo another bul- 
lock and cow, from their eating young lucerne ; all from 
the careleſſnefs and diſobedience of ſervants ; who imagine 
they know things and conſequences better than any other 
perſon whatever. However, I happened to be at hume 
upon both theſe occaſions, and had the remedy in my own 
hand. I ſtabbed them all three, according to the method 
related in my report of the year 1764. A method ſo caſy, 
now ſo familiar to me, and — with ſo much fatery, 
and ſpeedy relief, that if I had five hundred head of cattle 
diſeaſed in that way, I ſhould not fear loſing one by the 
operation, 

« One of the plough bullocks, which I ſaved by ſtabbing 
laſt ſummer, was the very fellow that was in the cow's 
belly, which I faved in the year 1764, when the was diſ- 
eaſed in the ſame manner, as related in my report for that 
year. And what ſeems to prove the inoffenſiveneſs of this 
method of cure, namely ſtabbing ; this bullock was ſtabbed 
about ſeven o'clock at night, and was ploughing all the 
next day, with as much unconcern, as if he had not been 
diſeaſed or ſtabbed at all. And ſince finiſhing this report, 
I have ſtabbed this bullock twice in a fortnight, this ſum- 
mer, 1770, and we cannot tel! the cauſe of his ſwelling. 
He is now very well, and was worked in the plough the 
day after being ſtabbed. 

« With this kniſe 1 7 XIX. fig. 7.) I ſtabbed the 
ſecond bullock, which I had hoved laſt ſummer. Half an 
hour had not elapſed, before the boy who uſed to drive him 
in the plough, came running to me with the ploughman's 
phraſe, who was helping to drive the bullock about, crying 
out, * Sir! Sir! the bullock is burſting !”” I ran to him, 
not being at the time above twelve or twenty perches oft, 
with the knife in my pocket. The man told me the 
bullock had fallen down, not being any longer able to 
move. Obſerving no wind to paſs the wound, without 
heſitation I paſſed the knife into the ſame external orifice, 
and ſo into the paunch, or great receptacle of the inte- 
tines, when the quantity and impetuolity of the air was 
aſtoniſhing. | 

« 'The diſtreſs of the beaſt, at this ſecond time of my 
ſeeing him, was truly pitiable. His tongue hung out of 
his mouth; his eyes full, as if they would have ſtarted out 
of his head; his rectum diſtended externally, at leaſt five 
inches, and his hollow groans ſuch as would move inhu- 
manity itſelf, 

This ſecond operation being neceſſary, requires ſome 
further explanation. We have feen, that although the 
bullock was ſtabbed, yet that he grew worſe, infomuch that 
a ſecond operation was neceſſary. Looking at this conſe- 
quenee ſuperficially, may induce one to imagine, that ſtab- 
bing will not afford the expected relief. But it will as cer- 
tainly do it, as wounding a blood veſſel will be productive 
of the emiſſion of blood. But as I conceive here is the 
cauſe, When the bullock came to move about, that mo- 
tion had altered the poſition of the internal orifice, ſo that 
the air could not paſs with the ſame rapidity, with which it 
racehed internally, and when the bullock fell, (or laid down, 
am rather willing to believe) the internal orifice was {till 


more removed from its oppoſite F to the external 
one, and conſequently no air could paſs the wound: aud 
therefore 
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therefore the diſeaſe muſt 9 increaſe every mi- timber, or of hazel-rods, wattled together, to ſerve for 
nute with great rapidity, and thereby alſo contribute to | zates in incloſures, or to make ſheep-folds, &c. 
moving the internal orifice farther from the external one. HURDS, or Hords of flax or hemp, the coarſer parts 

« But the moment another puncture was made .in the | ſeparated in the dreſſings from the tear of fine ſtuff, 
paunch, oppoſite the external one, we ſee the air ruſhed | HURLE-BONE, in a horſe, a bone near the middle o 
out, the beaſt got well, and was, I think, ploughing all the |the buttock, very apt to go out of its ſocket with a hurt 
next day. hereas, had not the ſecond wound been | or ſtrain. 
given, I am perſuaded he would have died in ten or fifteen HUSBANDRY, the buſineſs or employment of a far- 
minutes. F | mer, or perſon who cultivates land, &c. 

« In performing this operation, there is one circum- Huſbandry is divided into two kinds, and diſtinguiſhed 
ſtance which I muſt not omit to recommend to the atten- | by the epithets Old and New. The former is that which 
tion of thoſe who may have occaſion to practiſe it: that | has been practiſed in all countries from the moſt ear! times; 
they are careful not to enter the knife too near the hip- and the latter that introduced by the ingenious Mr. Tull 
bone; which may be eaſily done by the deception which | and often called the horſe-hoeing nuſbandry. 
the flatulency excites, for the beaſt, when diſeaſed, is ſo Experience ſhews, that land though ever ſo well tilled 
diſtended, that the operator may be deceived in the poſition | in the autumn, when wheat, for example, is ſown, hardens 
of the hip-bone, not being ſo apparent as one would | and ſoddens in the winter; its particles, beaten down by 
imagine. I therefore recommend the feeling for the ſhort heavy rains, and ſunk by their own weight, approach cach 
ribs, before the puncture is made; and they being found, | other daily more and more; the roots of the plants culti- 
paſs the knife as near the center as may be, between them | vated have conſequently leſs and leſs room to extend them- 
and the hip-bone. ſelves in queſt of their neceſſary food: and their interſtices 

«] mention this circumſtance thus particularly; becauſ-, in the carth become of tourſe ſo few and cloſe, that they 
in ſtabbing the cow already mentioned, I made the wound | are not able to pierce though them, whilſt weeds ſpring up, 
too near the hip-bone, which I ſuppoſe wounded the | and rob them of their nouriſhment. By this means the 
veſſels, and verge of the muſcles adjoining to it; by which | earth, reduced to nearly the ſame condition as if it had not 
means the cow bled, I ſuppoſe not leſs than three or four | been ploughed at all, is unable to aſſiſt tlie plants ſown in 
ounces. Were that all it would be of no moment ; but to | it, in the lpring, when they ought to ſhoot with the greateſt 
the improper poſition of the wound, I attribute in ſome vigour. They conſcquently then ſtand moit of all in need 
meaſure, the feſtering which enſued : whereas the bullocks | of the plough to deſtroy the weeds, to lay freſh earth to 
did not bleed half a tea-ſpoonful: their wounds never | their roots in the room of that earth which they have ex- 
feſtered ; neither did they require any thing to be done to | hauſted, to break the particles of the ground anew, ſo as 
them, ſave that of rubbing on a little tar to keep off the | to enable their roots to ſpread, in order to their gathering 
flies. an ample proviſion of food, which then does them the 

« ] was induced to invite the public, to ſee the remedy | greateſt ſervice. 
which I uſe, from eg” that a great number of cattle are | In the common huſbandry, the whole attention is to 
loſt every year by the diſeaſe before us: as I hope thereby | provide a great tore of nouriſhment for the wheat, at a 
to diffuſe the knowledge of ſo ſimple an operation through | time when it ſcarcely conſumes any, as it then produces 
the kingdom. I am informed of a man in the county of | only a few blades, after which it is left to itſelf, at a ſeaſon 
Dublin, who loſt ſeventeen fine cows in an hour laſt | when it might, and ſhould be moſt aſſiſted by proper cul- 
ſummer, by this diſeaſe ; one with another worth ſeven | ture ; a management as prepoſterous as it would be to give 

unds a cow. A poor woman in my neighbourhood had | a child a great deal of food, and diminiſh it graduall y as he 
but two in the world; I am told ſhe loſt them both in half _”S bigger; or, to uſe Mr. Tull's compariſon, to give 
an hour, by their ſlipping into a gentleman's clover ; and I | ſilk- worms, before they are hatched, treble the full ſtock 
hear of ſeveral cattle loſt this ſummer. of leaves neceſſary to maintain them, till they have finiſhed 

« The bullock ſtabbed as above-mentioned (he being a | their ſpinning, and not to allow them any when they really 
ſtrong beaſt) gave me a kick, which knocked me down, | want being fed, 
and rendered me incapable of ſtanding for ſome time. That | The great advantage of having land in fine tilth before 
other people may not meet with the like accident, I recom- | it is ſowed, is univerſally acknowledged: but we muſt not 
mend to them, that they ſtand with their left fide cloſe | ſtop at thoſe firſt preparations. Plants require a continua- 
to the left ſhoulder of the beaſt to be relieved, laying the | tion of culture while they grow, and muſt not be forſaken 
left hand upon the back of the animal, and with the right | till they have attained their full maturity. a 
hand perform the operation, in the part, and with the] Thoſe who are againſt the frequent ploughings uſed in 
knife diſpoſed as deſcribed above, A pen-knife is too] the New Hufbandry, are afraid of drying the earth toa 
ſmall. much; becauſe, ſay they, the moiſture eſcapes more eaſil 

«From A (Plate XIX. fig. 7.) to the point, the knife | from a well looſened ſoil, than from a hard and cloſe 
is as ſharp as a lancet. From A to B, the ſhank gra- | earth. 
dually ſwells, and does not cut at all, but has a round edge | In anfwer to this it will appear from many of the follow- 
on each ſide, that it may not cut, in with-drawing the in- | ing experiments, that, even in the drieſt weather, land 
ſtrument. cultivated according to the new method, continues con- 

« C, into, or upon the ſhoulder of the handle, ſcrews | ſtantly moiſter than that which is managed in the old way. 
an hollow ſocket or caſe ; that, and the handle both of lig- | Inſtead of a ſtagnant wet, more hurtful, perhaps, than be- 
num vitæ. The handle five inches long. neficial, to plants; earth made fine to a good depth, is pre- 

The blade is alſo five inches long, and when uſed, js | pared, as the reverend Dr. Elliot th it, © with open 
ſent quite home to the hilt“ mouth, to drink and retain the dew, which, when it falls 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agriculture, recom- | upon the land that is untilled, or but poorly tilled, does not 
mends falt and water, or ſtrong brine, and exerciſe of | ſink far, but is carried off by the next ſun's heat.” That 
running, of ſervice in relieving cattle that are hoven or | dew is one of the greateſt fertilizers of the earth, has been 
ſprung as it is ſometimes called. He tried the experiment | repeatedly proved; and that it will penetrate ſo deep in a 
on a cow that had eaten too heartily of cabbages. The | fine Joſs. ſoil, as to keep that moiſt, while the ground 
doſe was three or four handfuls of falt to about three pints | badly tilled is parched up, appears, 2 many demon- 
of water. This was given three times, to the laſt was | ſtrations, from Mr. 22 experiment of digging a hole, 
added half an ounce of pepper. and filling it up with its former mould well pulverized: or 

HOUGH of a horſe, is the ply or bending of the hind | as Mr. "Full obſerves, till a field in lands ; make one land 
legs, and likewiſe comprehends 4 point behind, and op- very fine by frequent deep ploughings, and let another be 
poſite to the ply, called the hock. rough, by inſufficient tillage, alternately: then plough 

The hams of a horſe ſhould be large, full, and not | the whole field croſs-wiſe in the drieſt weather, which has 
much bended ; as alſo diſcharged of fleſh, nervous, ſupple, continued long ; and you will perceive, by the colour of 
and dry, otherwiſe they will be ſubject to many imper- | the earth, that N fine land will be turned up moiſt; 
fections. but every rough land will be as dry as powder, from top to 

HOVER GROUND, light ground. bottom. 

HOUSE-BO TE, an allowance of timber aut of the] Another proof of the benefits which ariſe from ſtir- 
lord's woods, for the repairs of a houſe. ring the ground well and often between plants while they 

HULLS, the chaff, or huſks of corn. grow, and conſequently a confirmation of the fundamental 
HURDLES, arg certain frames made either of ſplit | principle of the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, is thus drawn by 
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Dr. Elliot, from the common manner of raiſing Indian 
corn. 

The land, ſays he, being previouſly prepared, planted, 
and the corn come up, we plough a furrow off from the 
corn on each ſide, then hoe it, and the next time plough 
up to the corn; ſo that this tillage is nearly the ſame as is 
now propoſed for wheat, or whatever we would plant: 
only by the way, I would obſerve, that the ploughings be- 
tween the rows, for Indian corn, is ſo ſhallow, that one 
would be apt to think it intended for nothing more than 
merely to kill the graſs and weeds ; whereas it is found by 
experience, that, though there be neither graſs nor weeds, 
the ploughing and hoeing will make the corn grow, and 
that the more the land is ploughed and hoed, the better 
and longer it will reſiſt drought, and yield the better crop: 
nay, what is till more remarkable, if the Indian corn be 


well tilled, the next crop, whether it be oats or flax, will 


be proportionably greater and better ; ſo that the land muſt 
have gained ſtrength and richneſs. If it were not ſo, why 
did not the Indian crop exhauſt and ſpend the ſtrength of 
the land, eſpecially when we conſider how large that corn 
is made to grow by good tillage ? but we find the contrary; 
the better the crop of Indian corn, the better the crop will 
be of oats. There is no ſort of huſbandry, wherein the 
ſuperior force and virtue of tillage doth ſo evidently appear, 
as in the raiſing of Indian corn: for if you ſhould plough 
and harrow the beſt of land, and ſow or plant the corn, 
and never do any thing more to-it, there will be leſs corn 
than if you ſhould plant poor land, and tend it well : the 
poor land well ploughed and hoed, ſhall bring a greater 
crop than the rich land. We hereby ſee the efficacy and 
advantage of this repeated tillage, which falls in ſucceſ- 
ſively, according to the exigency and want of the plant 
in its ſeveral degrees of 1 and keeps the land in a 
proper ſtate. Why ſhould it not have the ſame effect upon 
wheat, and eyery other plant that is ſuſceptible of the like 


culture!“ 


If ſeveral rows of wheat are ſown in a poor but well 
ploughed land, the blades of the corn will turn yellow in 
the ſpring, eſpecially in dry weather. Let the earth bor- 
dering upon theſe: rows be ploughed deep, in ſome places 
near, and in others farther from the rows, and the plants 
will reſume their proper colour; firſt in the places neareſt 
to the new ploughed ground, and afterwards gradually in 
the others, according to their diſtance ; which proves that 
they recover their verdure, in proportion as their roots 
reach the looſe mould. This holds equally true in all 
plants; for Mr. Tull declares, that he does not remember 
ever to have ſeen a poor one contiguous to a well-hoed in- 
terval, unleſs overpowered by a too great multitude of 
other plants, an exception which muſt be equally made if 
it were a plant that required more or leſs heat or moiſture 
than the ſoil or climate afforded ; and that, on the con- 
trary, he has ſeen plants grow to an amazing ſize, when 
the earth around them has been frequently tilled. He 
mentions, among others, a plant of ray-graſs, which 
chanced to ſtand in a turnep feld, where, being hoed as 
the turneps were, it acquired a bulk at leaſt equal to a 
thouſand plants of the ſame ſpecies ; and a plant of muſ- 
tard, which grew higher than he could reach, ſo as to be 
more like a tree than an herb. 

The ſtirring of the earth about the plants whilſt they 
row, is productive of ſuch excellent effects, that, in 
ome parts of Berkſhire, and in many places in France, 
they COT ok their corn, particularly wheat, and find 
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gree, is that which this tillage furniſhes ; beſides being 
conſtantly attended with the advantage of deſtroying weeds, 
How far this laſt important part of agriculture was well 
executed by the farcling, or ſarrition, as Mr. Tull calls it, 
of the ancients, we ſhall not pretend to fay, becauſe we 
have no clear account of the manner in which it was per- 
formed ; but it does not ſeem to have been in any way equal 
to the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, which likewiſe, among its 
3 other excellencies, keeps the land from going out of 
tiith, 

We ſhall here add M. Duhamel's obſervatioas on the 
uſe of dung, as given by that gentleman in his Elements of 
Agriculture, 

« Tt is often, ſays he, more advantageous to increaſe 
the fertility of land by ploughing, than by dung: 1. Be- 
cauſe, in general, only a certain quantity of dung can he 
had, the product of twenty acres being ſcarcely ſufficient 
to produce enough for four or five ; whereas the particles 
of the earth may be divided and ſubdivided almoſt to in- 
finity. The help derived from dung is therefore limited; 
whilſt no bounds can be ſet to the benefits that may accrue 
from ploughing. 

«2, Few plants raiſed in dung ever have the fine 
flavour of thoſe which grow in a good foil moderate 
dunged, Our kitchen gardens and our other grounds al. 
ford daily inſtances of this truth. Pulſe, pot-herbs, and 
fruit, are ſeldom ſo good in the neighbourhood of great 
cities, where dung abounds, as in country gardens, where 
but little of it is uſed. The corn raiſed in thoſe exceſſive- 
ly dunged lands, yields a great deal of bran, and not much 
fine flour, and is difficult to keep. Nice horſes will not 
eat oats of the growth of fields manured with human or- 
dure. But nothing is ſo ſtriking as the difference between 
the wine of an undunged vineyard, and that of vines which 
have been greatly dunged. 

« 3, Dung, which & ſuppoſed to at by fermentation, 
cauſes indeed an inward diviſion of the particles of the earth, 
which muſt be very uſeful, as well as the food which it 
furniſhes to plants: but the plough, beſides dividing thoſe 
particles, changes their ſituation, and turns the ground up- 
ſide down, ſo that the part which was expoſed to the in- 
fluences of the air and dews, takes the place of another part 
which is brought from within the earth, up to its ſurface. 
The conſequence of this is, that well ploughed land is not 
exhauſted by weeds, and that it admits the moiſture of rains 
and dews, together with the rays of the ſun, all of which 
contribute greatly to render it fertile, as has been proved 
by very many experiments. | 

« 4, Dung attracts inſects, and thoſe inſets gnaw plants. 
It is well known that the roots of trees planted in dunged 

round, are very liable to be damaged by inſects: and this 
is one of the chief reaſons why floriſts baniſh dung from 
their gardens. ” Worms, grubs, and other ſuch like vermin, 
make dreadful havock in their beds of flowers; and I have 
ſeen meadows where the graſs has been entirely deſtroyed, 
by their eating its roots. a 

4 muſt add, that moſt ſorts of dung contain a great 
many ſeeds which fill the land with weeds. 

5. It is true that dung is equally ſerviceable to light 
lands, and to ſtrong; but the ſame may be ſaid of plough- 
ing. 

« Land is too ſtrong when its particles lie ſo cloſe to- 
gether, that the roots of plants cannot extend between 
them, without great difficulty in queſt of their neceſſary 
food ; for want of which they will remain poor and fickly : 


that the crops amply repay all the charge and trouble of | but when the ground has been well looſened by repeated 


this expenſive operation: which, however, cannot be 
erformed but in well-peopled countries. Every huſband- 
man will immediately ſee, how much a hoe-plough is pre- 
ferable for this work, and that, to uſe it rightly, the corn 
muſt 8 be planted in regular rows, as it is in the 
New Huſbandry. 

Our reaſon tells us, that the longeſt lived plants ſtand 
moſt. in need of this culture, Perennials require it more 
than annuals, and wheat which is ſown in autumn, and 
does not. ripen. till nine months after, want it more than 
ſpring-corn, which occupies the ground only for a few. 
months. The former has to conquer a ſoil rendered hard 
during the courſe of tho winter ; but the other has not 
that Jifficulty to ſurmount, though both of them, and in- 
deed all ſorts of plants, are greatly invigorated by the re- 

zated laying of 1 — freſh earth to their roots. Every one 
—— the vaſt efficacy of wood- land, before its native 


ſtrength and vigour are exhauſted ; and ſuch, in ſome de- | fi 


ploughings, and its plants are ſet at greater diſtances from 
each other, thoſe roots will be able to ſpread freely on all 
ſides, to pervade every minute chaſm, and to colle& ſuch 
quantities of food as will make the plants grow ſtrong and 
vigorous. The friendly influences of the atmoſphere will 
then penetrate to them. What plainly proves the good 
effects of looſening ſuch ſoils, is, that their fertility is ſome- 
times increaſed by a mixture of ſand, inſtead of dung. 
Now fand does not afford any nutritive ſubſtance ; but 
only hinders the particles of the earth from re-uniting too 
. 
« Ploughing is equally beneficial to light lands, for the 
very contrary reaſon; though theſe do not require ſo much 
of it as the other. There is no danger of their being ex- 
hauſted by any expoſure to the ſun; but, on the contrary, 
they acquire an additional degree of fertility by the ſtirring 
— rinding of their particles, and are thereby the better 
A to receive the moiſture of rains and de ws, 2 2 
| u 


faldtary influences of the air and ſun; whilſt their inward 
pores are at the ſame time better adapted to the proper 
extenſions of the roots of plants, by their being leſſened. 

« But let the benefits ariſing from dung be ever ſo great, 


let the means of obtaining enough of it be ever ſo eaſy, 
and let even its defects be corrected as much as can be, 


ſtill it will not be the leſs true, that frequent ploughing is | d 


of infinite ſervice to land. 

« For this reaſon it is, that land intended for wheat is 

oughed three or four times before the grain is ſowed. 
[ys farmers, who could not dung all their lands, plough- 
ed part of them double the uſual number of times, and 
reaped greater crops from theſe, than from thoſe which 
were dunged. The expence of the ploughings extraor- 
dinary will be much leſs than the price of the dung ne- 
ceſſary for the land, if the farmer is obliged to purchaſe it. 

« In 1759, M. Delu gave three ploughings to ſome of 
his fields intended for oats ; and though that year was ver 
dry and unfavourable to ſpring corn, his oats kept up well 
till they were perfectly ripe, and yielded a full crop of ex- 
cellent grain. 
. 4 He gave five ploughings to a piece of wheat-land 
which had not been dunged, and at harveſt, had taller and 
finer corn there, than in the neighbourings grounds which 
had been dunged and cultivated in the uſual way, In ſhort, 
the advantage of thorough tillage, while the plants are 

owing, is ſo great, that, in many 'places, it has been 
found amply to repay even the expence of digging between 
the rows of corn. 
- '« The farmer muſt not think of practiſing the New 
Huſbandry in land which cannot be brought to a fine tilth : 
for as no remedies are proper for all diſeaſes, ſo no one cul- 
ture can ſuit every kind of foil. 

« I have met with very zealous huſbandmen, who have 


been in a great hurry to N all the inſtruments proper 
for the horſe-hoeing hu _ before they had examined 
whether their ground was fit for uſing them. In walking 
over the fields, I have found them in ſo bad order as to be 
full of clods, ſtones, and all forts of weeds : only the bare 
ſurface of the land had been ſcratched, by what they called 

loughing; and indeed their common inſtruments of til- 
Logs were ſo imperfect, that it was hardly poſſible for them 


to do more. I adviſed them to deſtroy thoſe weeds by 
good and frequent ploughings, to procure good inftru- 
ments, to looſen the ground to a proper depth, to collect 


ood manures, to drain their land well by trenches and 
— and, in ſhort, to practiſe the Old Huſbandry com- 
pletely, before they attempted the New; for, in fact, all 
= requiſites in the former muſt be the foundation of the 
tter, 

« To anſwer the ends of this huſbandry, the ſeeds muſt 
be diſtributed ſo {paringly, that each plant may have room 
to extend its roots in ſuch manner, that they may be able 
to collect an abundant quantity of food; each plant muſt 
be enabled to tiller greatly, ſo as to produce a conſiderable 
number of ſtalks ; and each ſtalk muſt be enabled to bear 
a fine long ear, well filled with grains to its very point. 

« To effect the firſt of theſe qualities, the field, after 
being thoroughly ploughed and well harrowed, muſt be 
divided by furrows, the ſpaces between which may be of 
ſuch breadth as ſhall be judged moſt proper ; for neither 
their preciſe width, nor the diſtance between the rows of 
corn, is yet fully determined. In the middle of theſe 
ſpaces, which will be diſtinguiſhed by the name of beds, 
the wheat, or other grain, is to be ſown in one, two, or 
more rows. An inch will be ſufficient for the diſtance 
between the grains, lengthwiſe of the row ; though that 
may be ſomewhat leſs, if the ground be not by good for 
wheat ; or, on the contrary, ſomewhat more, if it be ex- 
cellent for that grain. By this diſtribution, each plant will 
find, in the intermediate ſpaces between the beds, and in 
the beds themſelves, a ſufficient extent of earth wherein to 
collect its neceſſary food; for thoſe intermediate ſpaces, 
which I ſhall call alleys, muſt be wide enough to admit 
of ſtirring the ground in them while the plants grow : 
but to anſwer the ſecond and third intentions, it is of 
conſequence that theſe ſtirrings be performed at proper 
N becauſe each of them is to produce its particular 

ect. . 

« It is eſſentially neceſſary that the rows of corn be ſown 
very ſtraight ; a circumſtance which, though ir be attended 
with ſome trouble, ought not to diſcourage the huſbandman, 
becauſe the great difficulty will be only the firſt time. 


After the ground has been once rightly ſown, it will be | 


eaſy to continue in the ſame regular tract every following 
year, without taking the precautions I am now going to 
obſerve, f 

« If the field be not very large, a furrow traced with a 
ſpade or pickax, ditected by a line ſtretched acroſs the 
ground, will enable the ploughman to guide the horſe that 
raws the drill ; and he will take care to leave a proper in- 
terval between one furrow and another, if three rows are to 
to be ſown, | 

« If the extent of ground be too great for the above me- 
thod, poles or ſtakes may be ſtuck, five feet aſunder, at each 
end of the field, to guide the ploughman, who, with a com- 
mon plough, will trace ſmall furrows, by the help of which 
the horſe and drill may be properly directed, 

It will be right, if poſſible, to ſuit the direction of the 
furrows to the declivity of the land, that the water may 
drain down to the loweſt part of the field, where a ditch 
ſhould be dug to carry it off: and it will alſo be neceſlary, 
to make them lengthwiſe of the held, if convenient, that 
the leſs ground may be loſt by the ſpace which mult be 
left for the plough to turn in. , 

« After the ſeed is put into the hoppers of the drill, the 
horſe which draws this inſtrument muſt be made to walk 
flowly in the furrow before traced by way of guide: and in 
order to drop as nearly as poſſible the intended quantity of 
ſeed, the outlet of the hopper muſt be proportioned to the 
ſize of the grain. 

« As it will be ſomewhat difficult to manage the drill 
rightly at firſt, till the huſbandman becomes uſed to it, he 
ſhould look over his field as ſoon as the corn has ſprout- 
ed, and then drop by hand a few grains in the place where 
it _— have failed. | 

« The land ſhould be ſown about the middle of Sep- 
tember, or, at fartheſt, by the end of that moath : and it 
will be right always to try the goodneſs of the ſeed before- 
hand, by ſowing fifty or an hundred grains of it in a fine 
mould, or moiſt ground, where it wili ſoon appear whether 
they all riſe, | 

Land which retains water ſhould be ploughed once in 
October, when the weather is fine. In doing this, a fur- 
row ſhould be firſt cut in the middle of the alleys, and then 
it ſhould be filled with the earth on each fide, even fo far 
as to arch it up, and leave only a ſmall furrow on either 
ſide, cloſe to the beds, to drain off the wet, which would 
prove very prejudicial to the plants if it were to remain 
long near their roots. This looſening of the earth will 
alſo fit it for being mellowed by the winter's froſts ; to 
which, however, care muſt be taken not to expoſe the 
roots of the corn, by leaving them too bare of mould, 
The moſt proper time for this ſtirring of the ground is 
when the plants have ſhot out ſome blades. 

The ſecond horſe-hoeing, which ſhould be given as ſoon 
as the hard froſts are paſt, that is to ſay, by the end of 
March, is intended to make the plants tiller ; and will 
have this effect, if, after the earth near the rows has been 
ſtirred a little, that which was before laid up in the middle 
of the alleys be returned back to the furrows at their ſides. 
This earth, having been mellowed during the winter, will 
afford excellent nouriſhment to the plants, now beginning 
to vegetate apace, and they will ſoon put forth their mul- 
tiplied ſtalks. 

« The third hoeing, which is the ſecond after winter, 
and is intended to ſtrengthen the ſtalks, ſhould be perform- 
ed when the ears of the corn begin to appear. This cul- 
ture, which is looked upon as the leaſt important of all, 
and is ſometimes even omitted without any great incon- 
venience, need not be any thing more thaa a ſlight ſtirring 
of the earth, in which it will however be right to begin to 
hollow the alleys. 

« The laſt ſtirring of the earth between the rows of 
corn is one of the molt important, being that which makes 
the grains ſwell, and grow full-bodied to the very point 
of the ear. The molt proper time for this is, when the 
ears begin to bloom : but as the corn is then high, onl 
one furrow can be cut in the middle of the alleys, the — 
of which ſhould be laid up to the ſtem of the plants on 
each ſide. The plough will hardly be able to paſs more 
than twice in this furrow, which ſhould, however, be made 
as deep as poſſible, in order to bank up the greater quan- 
tity of earth. By this operation, the now fallow alleys are 
prepared for the next ſowing ; for it is in the middle of them 
that the corn lis to be planted the following year; and the 
now eared wheat is earthed up, to prevent its being lodg- 
ed; though jn general corn thus cultivated is leſs apt to be 
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beaten down, than that which is raiſed in the common way, 
becauſe the ſtraw of this being more expoſed to the air, 
becomes harder and acquires a firmer texture, eſpecially 
toward its bottom. It is for this reaſon that a tuft of _ 
which ſtands quite ſingle, is ſcarcely ever beaten down by 
the weather. | 

« Theſe repeated hoeings of the earth will certainly be 
rewarded with a very plentiful crop, unleſs the ſeaſons prove 
extremely bad, 

« When the corn is reaped, all poflible,care ſhould be 
taken not to trample upon the adjoining ploughed ground. 

« Tt is well known, that vigorous plants do not ripen 
their ſeeds ſo ſoon as thoſe which have been ſtinted in their 
growth: for this reaſon the corn cultivated according to 
the principles of the New Huſbandry, ripens later than in 
the common way, and ſhould therefore be ſown ſomewhat 
earlier. 

« We will now ſuppoſe that the crop is reaped, and that 
the ſame field is to be ſown again with wheat the next year, 
and every year after, as it may be, becauſe the rows of 
corn are placed each time in the middle of the former al- 
leys, Which have been ploughed during the whole year, 
without producing any thing. Thus, the only difference 
between this new method and the old huſbandry, is, that in- 
ſtead of reſting, or fallowing, a whole field, whilſt another 
whole field is under corn, and each of them is ſeparate 
from the other, the fallow here is in the ſame field as the 
corn, being interpoſed by means of alleys, which is the part 
reſted between the beds, and is the part cultivated : but 
there is this great advantage here, that the ſtirring of the 
earth in the alleys, which are not planted, not only prepares 
the ſoil admirably for being ſown the next year, but invigo- 
rates the plants actually growing in the beds. 

“If it be thought proper to dung the alleys, in order 
to prepare them for the reception of the ſeed, the dung, 
which ſhould be thoroughly rotten, muſt be laid ia the 
bottom of the deep furrow before made in the middle of 
them, and there covered with the earth which was thrown 
up towards the rows of wheat. If the land does not want 
dunging, this deep furrow is filled up without it; and this 
ſhould be done immediately after harveſt, that there may 
be time to give the ground another ſtirting, which need 
only be a flight one, before the ſowing of the rows, which 
are now to be in the middle of the former alleys ; and the 
alleys of this year will be in the place of the laſt year's 
ſtubble. | 

« Though land, cultivated according to the principles 
of the New Huſbandry, does not require ſo much dunging 
as that which is managed in the old way, yet this manure 
will always help to enrich the ſoil, eſpecially if it be uſed 
in the manner here directed. By being thoroughly rotten 
when it is laid in the furrow, and there covered over im- 
mediately after harveſt, it will have time to mellow and 
diffuſe its influence, and not be apt afterwards to choak up 
the ſhares of the drill ; an inconvenience which does not 
happen with pigeons dung, which therefore need not be 
ſtrewed till the ground is ploughed for ſowing. 

« Tt is farther obſerved, 

« 1, That if dung be uſed for the ſecond year's crop, 
very little of it will ſuffice, becauſe it need only be laid in 
the bottom of the furrows. 

& 2, That there can hardly be any occaſion for dung 
this ſecond year, becauſe, if the earth of the beds in which 
the wheat grew was good, that of the alleys, of the ſame 
ſoil muſt be {till better, by reaſon of its having been fallowed 
and well tilled. | 

“ 3, Thar the ſecond year's wheat is placed in a moſt 
advantageous ſituation, its roots having a depth of twelve 
or fifteen inches to extend themſelves in, by means of 
the furrows which was in the middle of the alley. For this 
reaſon, corn ought to thrive beſt in thoſe lands which 
have been longeſt cultivated according to the New Huſ- 


bandry. | 

1 The earth in the alleys is to be horſe- hoed during the 
ſecond year, in the ſame manner, and at the ſame ſeaſons, 
as in the firſt, 

„ This frequency of hoeing ought not to be objected 
to; for the labour of the firſt hoeing, to make the furrows 
on each ſide of the rows, and lay the earth up in the mid- 
dle of the alleys, cannot be great; and the ſecond only 
returns that earth into thoſe furrows : the third is only 
to ſtir the ſurface of the ſoil; the fourth and laſt is to 
make the deep furrow in the middle of the alleys, and bank 
up the rows of corn on each ſide, with the earth taken out 


| 
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of it; ſo that neither of theſe operations ever extends to 
above a third part of the ground, at any one time. 

« The whole field might indeed be ploughed up after 
harveſt : but I would adviſe the huſbandman not to touch 
the ſtubble then, becauſe the rows of that will help him 
to guide the drill in ſtraight. lines, and the yet unrotten 
{traw might be apt to clog the ſhares of the drill, ſo as pre- 
vent their working properly. However, if the ſtubble be 
very ſhort, this caution becomes the leſs material, and the 
whole field may then be ploughed; though ſtill it will be 
neceſſary to plough it again in October, in order to make 
drains to carry oft the wet. 
| « It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that all the operations 
of which I have been ſpeaking, muſt often be performed 
either a little earlier, or ſomewhat later, according as the 
year is more or leſs forward; and that it will always be 
neceſſary to wait till the ground is dry enough to be 
0 K without danger of its clodding,z a circumſtance 
which varies greatly, according to the nature of the ſoil.” 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, obſerves, that 
«© the common huſbandry about Feverſham is generally in 
the round tilth ; that is to ſay, 1. barley; 2. beans; 3. 
wheat; which is the famous rotation of Eaſt Kent. They 
put in their beans with a drill-plough, of a very ſimple con- 
ſtruction, on the rolling principle; ten rows in a rod, or 
between eighteen and twenty inches diſtant; keep them in 
a garden degree of cleanneſs, by horſe and hand- hoeing, the 
latter generally twice or thrice, and two, three, and four 
horſe-hoeings; they uſe a ſhim, which they call a horſe- 
break, for cutting the weeds and looſing the ſurface of the 
intervals ; earth them up twice, firſt with a moveable iron 
fixed to the break, and afterwards with a double mould. 
board plough, made on purpoſe, with a very long round 
ſhare, finiſhing in a narrow point. They work the laſt 
tool with a horſe among the beans, even when they are in 
full bloſſom, and find that they receive no damage from it. 
After harveſt they cut the ſtubble with a ſhim two feet 
wide, which anſwers the purpoſe of the great iſle of Thanet 
ſhim for preparing the land for ploughing. Their crops 
of beans are very conſiderable, riſing to fix quarters an 
acre ; the wheat which follows is generally great; what I 
ſaw I ſhould gueſs at four quarters; five are ſometimes 
known, but not often; in general about three and a half 
or four quarters; the earlieſt ſown, univerſally the beſt; 
they have an idea of barley which is very ſingular, that it 
is exceeding favourable to the land ; they fow it late, which 
gives ſuch an opportunity of tillage, that they are decidely 
of opinion that it leaves the land cleaner than beans, yet 
they eſteem beans the beſt preparation in the world that 
wheat can receive, The lateneſs of their barley ſeaſon, I 
ſhould apprehend, muſt be prejudicial to the crop ; for, 
upon land of Mr, Firmſtone's at the Abbey farm, the 
barley crops were not comparable to what I had ſeen in 
croſſing Eſſex, nor even equal to what I had left upon my 
own farm, on ſoils not to To named in the fame day with 
theſe, This rotation is in the teeth of a maxim, which 
the more I ſee the more I am convinced is juſt, that no 
two crops of white corn ought ever to come together; 
this round tilth, upon land inferior to the Kentiſh, would 
preſently run it out of heart; for that barley exhauſts in- 
hnitely more than beans, and that it fouls land more, would 
be Large by ſuch an experiment as this; let one half of 
a field be under barley, and the other under beans, then 
ſow the whole with wheat, which I may very ſafely pro- 
5 would be twice as good after the beans as after the 

arley. 

They put all their manure on beans, a moſt unexcep- 
tionable practice. They ſometimes follow this courſe, 1. 
beans: 2. wheat; and continue it till the land is foul 
* then, purſuant to the above ideas, throw in barley to 

ean it.“ 

The editors of the laſt edition of Mr. Tull's Horſe- 
hoeing Huſbandry, give, in their preface to that work, the 
following comparative calculation of the expence and profit 
of the old method of culture and the new, drawn up by a 
gentleman who has practiſed both ſome years, and: who has 
no attachment to the New Huſbandry, farther than he has 
found it anſwer in his trials. They candidly appeal to ex- 
perience, © whether every article in this calculation is not 
eſtimated in favour of the common huſbandry ; whether 
25 expence be not rated lower than moſt farmers find it; 


and whether the crop be not ſuch as they would rejoice to 


ſee, but ſeldom do. a 
In the New Huſbandry, every article is put at its full 


value, 
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value, and the crop of each year is computed four buſhels 
ſhort of the other, — 4 in ſeveral years experience, it 
has equalled, and generally exceeded, 

bourhood in the old way. 


An Eſtimate of the Expence and Profit of Ten Acres o 
2 4 Land, 15 Twenty Years. 4 7 


I. In the Old Way. 


Firſt year for wheat coſt 33l. 58. viz. l. s. d. I. s. d. 
Firſt ploughing at 68. per acre 3 00 | 
Second and third ditto, at 8s. per acre 4 00 
Manure, 308. per acre — 10% 
| | 22 0 © 
Two harrowings and ſowings, at 28. | 
6d. per acre — — I 5 0 
Seed, three buſhels per acre, at 4s. 
per buſhel — — 6 00 
Weeding, at 2s. per acre 1 00 
Reaping, binding, and carrying in, at 
6s. per acre — 3 0 0 
11 38 
Second year for barley coſts 111. 68. 8d. 
Once ploughing, at 6s. per acre — 3 O o 
Harrowing and ſowing, at 18. 6d. per 
acre O 15 0 
Seed, four buſhels per acre, at 28. — 4 © o 
Weeding, at Is. per acre — O 10 0 
Cutting, raking, and carrying, at 38. 
2d. per acre — 1 11 8 
Graſs-ſeeds, at 3s. per acre — 1 10 0 
— 11 68 
| | 44 118 
Third and fourth years lying in graſs coſt no- 
thing. So that the expence of ten acres 
four years comes to 44]. 11s. 8d. and in 
in twenty years to — ä — 222 18 4 
Firſt year's produce is half a load of wheat per 
acre, at 7l. per acre | 35 00 
Second year's produce is two quarters of bar- 
ley per acre, at 1]. per acre 20 0 0 
Third and fourth year's graſs is valued at 11. 
108. per acre 15 0 0 


So that the produce of ten acres in four years is, 70 O 0 


And in twenty years will be — 350 0 © 
Deduct the expences — 222 18 4 
And there remains clear profit on ten acres in 

twenty years by the old way — 127 18 


| IN. In the New Way. 


Firſt year's extraordinary expence is 
For ploughing and manuring the land, 
the ſame as in the old way 


Ploughing once more, at 4s per acre 2 0 o 
Seed, nine gallons per acre, at 48. 5 

per buſhel — 2 3 0 
Drilling, at 7d. per acre — © 5 10 
Hand-hoeing and weeding, at 28. 6d. 

per acre — —— RY 
Horſe-hoeing fix times at 108. peracre 5 © © 
Reaping binding, and carrying in, at 

6s, per acre — — 3 0 0 


The ſtanding annual charge on ten 


oſe of the neigh- | 
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« go that the profit on ten acres of land in tent years, 
in the new way, exceeds that in the old by one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds one ſhilling and eight-pence, and conſe- 
quently is conſiderably more than double thereof; an ample 
encouragement to practiſe a method whereby ſo great ad- 
vantage will ariſe from ſo ſmall a quantity of land, in the 
compatls of twenty-one years leaſe ; one year being allowed, 
both in the old and new way, of preparing the ground. 
| © It ought withal to be obſerved, that Mr. Tull's huſ- 
bandry requires no manure at all, though we have here, to 

prevent objections, allowed the charge thereof for the firſt 
year ; and moreover, that though the crop of wheat from 
the 2 is here put only at two quarters on 
an acre, yet Mr. Tull himſelf, by actual experiment and 
meaſure, found the produce of his drilled wheat-crop 
amount to almoſt four quarters on an acre; and, as he has 
delivered this fact upon his own knowledge, ſo there is no 
reaſon to'doubt of his veracity, which has never yet been 
called in queſtion. But that we might not be ſuppoſed to 
have any prejudice in favour of his ſcheme, we have choſen 


to take the calculations of others, rather than his, having no 


other view in what we have ſaid, than to promote ie cauſe 
of truth, and the public welfare.“ 


A comparative Calculation of Expence and Profit between 
the Drill and the Common Huſbandry, be Mr. 
Baker's Report to the Dublin Society of his Experiments 
in Agriculture, for the Year 1765, Publiſhed by Order 
of that Society. 


An Eſtimate of Expence upon a Plahtation * Acer of Wheat, 


in the Common Huſbandry. 
| To the firſt ploughing, commonly called 1. s. d. 
breaking for fallow, 8 horſes, 8s. 2 plough- 
men, Is. 4d, 2 drivers, Is. — — O 10 4 
To the firſt harrowing, 4 horſes, 4s. a 
driver, ddt. — o 4 6 
To the ſecond pleughing, commonly called 
gaurowing — — o 10 4 
To the ſecond harrowing — 4 6 
To the third ploughing, commonly called 
ſtretching, — — 010 4 
To ſowing the ſeed, 8 horſes, 8s. 2 plough- 
men, IS. 4d. 2 drivers, 18. the ſeed- 
man, 8d. 9 8 0 
To ſeed wheat, one barrel BY 
4 rent for the year of fallow — o 18 © 
o ditto, the year the crop is growing — © 18 © 


$5.44" 


In this account 40s. are charged for 40 horſes, employed | 
in the culture of one acre for wheat, in the common huſban 


dry; a charge which ought to be conſidered by the far- 
mer; for he actually buys and maintains his horſes for this 


+ | buſineſs. 


The crop which follows wheat is generally oats z but 
ſometimes peaſe are ſown inſtead of oats ; with ſome, the 
practice is to let the peaſe follow oats ; in which caſe they 
fallow only every fourth year; but where land receives no 
other aſſiſtance than what ariſes from fallow, it is a bad prac- 
tice not to fallow every third year. It is the general practice 
to plough but once for oats ; and therefore it ſhall be ſtated 
ſo ; but it is a much better practice to pough the wheat- 
ſtubble once before winter, and again in the ſpring. 


An eſtimate of expence upon an acre or oats. 


: 


8 I. s. d. 
acres is — 13 15 10 To ploughing once — O 10 4 
Therefore the expence on ten acres To ſeed oats, 2 barrels — — O 12 © 
in twenty years is 275 16 &| To harrowing, 48. 6d. ſeed-man, 4d, —— o 4 10 
| To one year's rent — o 18 
Add the extraordinaries of the firſt year and | 
the ſum is — — 297 16 81 2 5 2 
The yearly produce is at- leaſt two quarters 


of wheat per acre, at 18. 8d. per quarter, 
which on ten acres in twenty years amounts 


to 560 o © 
Therefore, all things paid, there remains clear 

profit on ten acres in twenty years, by the 

new way — — 262 34 


Thbeſe two creps conſume three years; after which the 
farmer is to begin again, and to incur every article of ex- 
| pence tated in the above accounts, in order to obtain two 
Crops more. 


An Iriſh acre contains 7840 ſquare yards. 40 
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To ploughing 4 times, to prepare the fallow — 21 4 


To Harrowing twice for ditto — 0 O 
To rent for the year of fallow _ — O 18 O 
To Harrowing With the drill harrows —— 0 0 6x 
To ſowing with the drill-plough — 1.0. KF 230 
To ſeed-wheat generally 5 ſtone, but ſuppoſe 6 0. 6. © 
To the firſt, or winter hoeing | — 8 1 7 
To the ſpring hoeing with the cultivator . 
To the third ſowing, i. e. to return the melio- | 
rated earth to the corn — «4.2 
To the fourth and final hoeing — 01 1 
To rent, the year the corn is growing — 0.18 © 
4 19. 31 


1 1 i p 


An Eſtimate of Expence upon a Plantation Acre of Wheat in ib Drill Huſbandry, the firſt Tear. 


= 


| This is the fame alſo, 
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ö This is the ſame charge as in preparing for the common 
huſbandry. . 


This charge is ſaved after the firſt year. | 
Four acres a day may be harrowed with one horſe. 
From three to five acres may be ſown in a day. 


man and driver: the deſign of this hoeing is to leave 
the plants dry, and to meliorate the earth. 
To deepen the ſoil, one horſe, plough-man, and driver. 


1 5 acres may be hoed in a day, two horſes, plough- 


To make the corn-tiller, i, e. to increaſe its branches, 
To fill the grain, and render it large. 


t e be drill culture for the firſt year is very near as expenſive as the common; yet after taking the crop, the 


expence and 
huſbandry. 


our of fallow, and the loſs of time, is not to be incurred again,. as is unayoidable in the common 


An Eflimate of Expence upon an Acre of Drilled Wheat af ter the firft Crop. 


| I. s. d. 
To ploughing the land once — 0 10 4 
To harrowing with the drill-harrow — 0 0 64 
To ſowing with the drill-plough ——— 01 1 
To fſeed-wheat—  —— — 00 6-0 
ren 2 17 114 


To four times horſe-hoeing, as before ſtated 9 5 4 
To one year's rent  -— 0 


Before the Account of profit and loſs upon theſe different 
methods of culture be ſtated, it will be neceſlary to take no- 


tice of an objection, which may perhaps be made to the 
above charge of ploughing in the common huſbandry. 


It is pretended, that three quarters of an acre may be 
ploughed in a day, with one plough ; hut can it be done ef- 
fectually? The land may indeed be ſcratched, but cannot 
really be ploughed as it ought to be. | 
The farmer ought to be cautioned againſt a trick too fre- 


quently practiſed in ploughing. 


When a ploughman enters his plough and paſſes acroſs 
the field, he turns a ſod about a foot broad; when he is to 
return, he enters his plough about four feet diſtant from the 
outſide of the former furrow, and fo turns another ſod of the 
ſame breadth, which when turned, juſt meets the former ſod ; 
thus four feet of the land appear to be ploughed, whereas 
the fact is, that the two feet lying under the ſods is not 
touched with the plough at all, | 13 


One ploughing is all that is neceſſary. 


Be it remembered, five ſtone is enough. 


Thus the land is ſown again with wheat every year, 


and inſtead of 41.. gs. which is the farmer's expence in 


the common huſbandry, excluſivesof one year's rent of 


the. land: in the drill method is no more than 178. 111d. 


and the total- expence, inſtead of 51. 7s. is no more than 


21. 18. 32d. rent included; whereby there is a ſaving of 
3l. 5s. 84d.,.an acre. : + 


This deception, added to the practice of juſt ſkimming 
the ground, enables hirelings to undertake ploughing at ſix 
and ſeven ſhillings an acre. 

But if a plantation acre of land be well and effectually 
ploughed, ten ſhillings and four-pence, as charged above, 
will not appear too much; and it is, in fact, ſupported by 
the common courſe of buſineſs, 

When wheat is to be ſown, it is the general cuſtom to ſend 
a barrel of ſeed into the field with two ploughs, which is to 


ſow an acre of land, and that is the uſual day's work for two 


ploughs in the general courſe of buſineſs. 

Let us ſee, then, what the expence will amount to: eight 
cattle will be eight ſhillings, two plough-men one ſhilling 
and four-pence ; two drivers one ſhilling, and the ſeed- man 


eight-pence, which in all makes eleven ſhillings, and correſ- 
poads with the above charge. | 


One Acreof Wheat and Oats in the Common Huſbandry, for fifteen Years. 


& 


Dr. | 
; Il, " hi d. 
To the expence on a wheat crop, 2d year $..4 :.4 
To the expence on an oat crop, 3d year 2 $5 2 
To the expence on a wheat crop, — year 8 7 8 
To the expence on an oat crop, G6th year 2 5 2 
To the expence on a wheat crop, Sth year 1 7..0 
To the expence on an, oat crop, gth year $6.4 
To the expence on a wheat crop, 11th year 3 
To the expence on an oat crop, 12th year s $5 fi 
To the expence on a wheat crop, 14th year "Oo 
To the expence on an oat crop, 15th year 3 2 
f OTE 38 © 10 
To clear profit in fifteen years — —— 27 19 2 
66 o © 


Per contra, Cr, 


bs +06: 6 
By the produce of wheat, 9 barrels, at 20s. 9 o o 
By the produce of oats, 14 at 6s. 4 4 9 
By the produce of wheat, 9 at 28s. 9 © 0 
By the produce of oats, 14 at 6s. 4 4 © 
By the produce of wheat, 9 ——— at 2Cs. g 0 0 
By the produce of oats, 14 — at 6. 4 4 0 
By the produce of wheat, 9 —— at 20s, 9 0 © 
By the produce of oats, 14 —— at 6s. 4 4 ®9 
By the produce of wheat, 9 ——— at 20s, 9 9 9 
By the produce of oats, 14 —— at 6s, 4 4 9 

66 © © 

— — 


hs | 
© 
> 
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Dr. 


1 d. 
To the iſt and 2d year's expence — 4 19 4 
To the 3d year's expence —— 2 1 3 
To the — 4th year's expence 6 1 4& 
To the — th year's expencexp- % 
To the th year's expence — 2 1 31 
To the —— 7th year's expence "7 
To the -——— Zth year's expence —— 2 1 34 
To the —— gth year's expence —— 2 1 34 
To the — — 10th year's expence —— 2 1 35 
To the — Ilth year's expence ——— 8.7 
To the —— 12th year's expence —— 2 1 34 
To the —— 13th year's expence 2 1 3% 
To the ——— 14th year's expence — 2 1 34 
To the —— 15th year's expence —— 2 1 3+ 

31 16 x 
To clear profit in fifteen years — 52 311 

84 0 © 


To clear profit ariſing upon an acre of land in fifteen years in the drill-huſbandry 
To clear profit ariſing upon an acre of land in fifteen years in the common huſbandry 


Greater profit on the drilled acre in fifteen years 


Which amounts to 11. 12s. 34d. per annum, for fifteen years on the acre, more than by the common 


In the drill-huſbandry the crops are ſtated at three bar- 
rels of wheat leſs upon an acre than in the common huſ- 
bandry, that it may not be ſuppoſed to be over-rated; but 
in the common huſbandry, the crops are rated at the 
higheſt ; fourteen barrels of oats an acre are alſo allowed 
in the common huſbandry, which every farmer muſt admit 
to be great allowance upon the general produce. 

That the drill culture will produce fix barrels an acre, 
is fully proved in Mr. Baker's report at large, which will 
ſhortly be publiſhed, where it will be ſhewn, that much 
more has been produced, | 

Doubtleſs it will be obſerved, that in fifteen years four- 
teen wheat crops are obtained in the drill-huſbandry; in 
the common huſbandry only five wheat and five oat crops; 
the other five Journ are not only loft, but are an heavy ex- 
panes bp the farmer. A . 

A farmer havin acres of tillage, ſu im 
to direct his 22 bringing it — il —— 
would make in fifteen years 9601. 10s. more than he can 
in the common huſbandry : which is ſuch an advantage, 
that the greater profit in the drilled acre in fifteen years 
will purchaſe the fee ſimple of that in the common huſ- 
bandry, at twenty-ſeven years purchaſe, valuing the land 
eighteen ſhillings an acre. | 

hus it appears, that in every fifteen years the fee-ſimple 
of all the tillage lands of the kingdom is loſt to the com- 
munity by the common courſe of tillage. 

In ſtating theſe accounts, no mention is made of fences, 
water, cutting the land, weeding and reaping, as theſe 
articles of expence depend upon a variety of circumſtances : 


but will, in general, be more upon the common huſbandry 
than the drill. | 


M. de Chateauvieux's Account of the Crops produced during 
Sixteen ſucceſſive Years, by Fields cultivated and ſown in 
the common Ma), and of which Part was conſtantly 
dunged; compared with a crop of the ſame Fields culti- 
vated without Dung, according to the New Huſbandry. 


« 'The reſult of all our experiments in agriculture would 
be of little uſe, if it exteneded no further than our private 
inſtruction, To render it of more general ſervice, we ſhall 
here give a compariſon of the 2 of lands cultivated 
according to the Old Huſbandry, and according to the 
New, that every one may judge which of the two is moſt 
likely to anſwer beſt. 

_ © This parallel will ſhew how much the New Huſbandry 
is ſuperior in point of advantage to the Old, We are 
to ſuppoſe all the circumſtances of the ſeaſons to be like 
thoſe of the years of which we have compared the pro- 
ducts, But as the expence of culture is an object well 
worth conſidering, and as that*expence may not be equal in 
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One Acre of Drilled-Wheat, for fifteen Years; 


Per contra, Cr. 


„ . &- 
By the produce of wheat, 2d year, 6 bartels 6 0 o 
By the produce of ditto, 3d year, 6 6 0 o 
By the produce of ditto, 4th year, 6 6 0 © 
By: the produce of ditto, th year, 6 ———> 6 o © 
By the produce. of ditto, 6th year, 6 ——->— 6 o © 
By the produce of ditto, 7th year, 6 ——>—6 o © 
By the produce of dittoz Bh year, 6 =—<=>— 6 0 0 
By the produce of ditto, gth year, 6 ——- 6 o © 
By the produce of ditto, 10th year, 6 ——-6 0 © 
By the produce of ditto, 11th year, 6 —— 6 o o 
By the produce of ditto, 12th year, 6 ——- 6 o o 
By the produce of ditto, 13th year, 6 —<2 ——>6 o © 
By the produce of ditto, 14th year, 6 —-— 6 o o 
By the produce of ditto, 15th year, 6 6 oO © 

84 0 0 

— — 82 311 

— 27 19 2 

3 Er re —_— 24 4 9 


huſbandry. 


I have tried it, and find ſo; as I ſhall, hereafter, prove 
beyond deſpute. 

« By the old culture, in the farm which I now cultivate 
in the new way, I ſhould have had but two fields ſown in 
1752 ; to be reaped in 1753. Theſe two fields contain 
together eighteen acres, two roods, and twenty-eight 
poles. I have calculated their produce — ſixteen 
years, viz, from 1730, to 1745, incluſively. 'I hey have 
yielded, in that time, eight crops, the total produce of 
which has been 146863 pounds of wheat: deducting from 
which, 42130 pounds for the ſeed ſown in the eight years, 
the neat produce will be reduced to 104733 pounds. 

It is proper to obſerve that this wheat was meaſured every 
year in the barn, as ſoon as it was threſhed, and before it 
was ſifted : an operation which always occaſions a con- 
ſiderable diminution, though we do not make any allowance 
for it here. | 

« Let us now ſee what crops the preceding experiments 

ive us room reaſonably to ex from the ſame two 
Felds in ſixteen ſucceſlive years of the new huſbandry ; to 
judge only by that of this firſt year, 1753, unfavourable as 
IC 1S, 

« The firſt field was ſowed, half in beds, and half in 
equally diſtant rows. I am obliged to ſuppoſe it to have 
been ſowed entirely in beds ; for it cannot be doubted but 
that the part which was ſowed in rows, would have pro- 
duced as much as the other : conſequently the whole crop 
ye the two 2 at 3370 pounds each, would have been 

40 pounds. 

74 Beſides the advantage of 2 much greater quan- 
tity of corn, there are * which highly merit our atten- 
tion. The corn is not mixed with any ſeeds of weeds, 
and its quality is greatly improved by the abundance of 
nouriſhment which the plants are ſupplied with by frequent 
ſtirrings of the earth in this huſbandry, more than in the 
old. 

« But how fine a proſpect does the following propoſition 
afford us beyond all this! viz. « That the crops of the 
ſecond and following years, would be ſtill more plentiful 
than the firſt, What ſome might then think only an object 
of hope and ſpeculation, is already realized, and proved by 
experience. All this deſerves the moſt ſerious attention. 
The New Huſbandry will certainly, in time, acquire a 
ſuperiority over the Old, greater than we can now 
imagine. p 
Proofs that the beſt Field in the Country, though the greateſt 

Part of it was dunged, yielded leſs Wheat than thoſe in 

which no Dung was uſed. By M. de Chateauvieux. 


“The proofs of the advantages of the New Huſbandry 
cannot be too greatly multiplied ; and all thoſe which are 


both ways, I beg leave to lay down here as a fact, That the reſult of experience, deſerve to be communicated to 


the Charge of the new culture is leſs than that of the old. 
* 
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&« The field we are going to tpeak of, is generally, and | 
Jad. reckoned the beſt in the country. Its ſoil is excel- 
ent, very deep, and extremely fertile. This field is dunged 
very often. Its nearneſs to the farm-yards renders the 
carriage of manure extremely eaſy, and is the cauſe of its 
getting perhaps more of it than may be neceſſary. Its 

tuation too is excellent, riſing on all fides above the neigh- 
bouring grounds, and the highways which ſurround it; by 
which means it is leſs expoſed to be hurt by wet, the water 
finding an eaſy drain from off it. 

4 The extent” of this field is 6087 fathoms (four acres 
and eight poles.) It was ſowed in 1752, for the harveſt 
of 1753; and the greateſt part or it was well dunged. 

« [t is not the cuſtom of the place I am ſpeaking of, to 
deſcribe the extent of a field by the number of acres con- 
tained in it, but by the number of meaſures of wheat with 

which it is ſowed. Eight meaſures uſed generally to be 
employed to ſow this: but the quantity of ſeed was leſſened 
this laſt time, and only ſeven meaſures were ſown. We 


have hitherto ſuppoſed the ſurface of this field to be equal 


to that of the otner fields of the ſame country, in which 
eight meaſures of ſeed are ſown. 

« But as I was defirous to be more preciſely exact, in 
order to form the compariſon I purpoſed making, I had 
recourſe to the geometrical plans of the lands, and found 
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been 5681 pounds of wheat, which we are to double for 
the amount of the next year's crop, every year yielding a 
crop in the New Huſbandry z whereas the field it is com- 
pared with would lie fallow this year. Thus two years 
will yield 11362 pounds of wheat; from which deducting 
4536 pounds for the neat produce of the ſame field, culti- 
vated in the old way, during the fame ſpace of time, the 


difference will be 6826 pounds of wheat in favour of th 
New Huſbandry.” Fe * 


Reflexions and Obſervations on the Pradbice of the New 
Huſbaiidry, by M. de Chateauvieux. 


« The chief object of our reflection laſt year was, the 


effect which ploughing and culture have upon plants. 


They ſeem to us to be confirmed by the following obſer- 


'vations : 


H. The productions were greateſt in thoſe places 


where the earth has been moſt looſened, and brought to 


the fineſt tilth. 

* 2. We have ſeen plainly, that, in order to improve 
our tiltage, it is neceſſary to make the great furrow in the 
middle of the alleys very deep, becauſe that furrow being 
afrerwards filled up, and a new bed made over it, there is 
a greater depth of light well-looſened mould immediately 


the contents of this field to be, as I faid before, 5087 fa- | under the roots of the plants. 


thoms ; now, the cuſtom of the viflage to which it belongs 
is always to ſow at leaſt eleven meaſures in a ſpace like 
this. One field, among others, very near to this, and 
which is but twenty-four fathoms and thirty-two feet 
larger, has always been ſown with twelve meaſures. 


« 3. We can affirm, that we have this year, without 
much trouble, ploughed our beds from fifteen to eighteen 


inches — which is very conſiderable; but we muſt not 
el 


flatter ourſelves, that this depth can always be attained the 


firſt year; it is by continuing this ſame culture that we 


« A new cauſe of the fruitfulneſs of this field, unknown | ſtall inſenſibly reach it. 


before my obſervations, is; that the farmer wiſely took care 
to ſow it with a leſs quantity of feed. The plants throve 
better, when the land was not overſtocked with them: 
This field will therefore help to prove the truth of one of 
the firſt principles of the New Huſbandry, viz. that the 
quantity of ſeed generally uſed ought to be diminifhed : a 
propoſition which deſerves our entire confidence, becauſe 
the ſeed here has, from tithe immemorial, been redaced to 
eight meaſures, and they have been ſufficient to produce 
very plentiful crops. Ihe farther reduction made in 17 52s 
to ſeven meaſures, muſt alſo be approved of, fince the 
crop which theſe yielded was very fine. 

« Theſe preliminary obſervations ſeemed neceſſary, before 
we proceeded in our detail. This field was ſowed with 
about 850 pounds of wheat. It was finer during the 
whole ſummec than any wheat in the common way. It 
was reaped at a proper time, and yielded about 6646 
pounds, from which muſt be deducted, firſt; the 850 
pounds of feed: and, ſecondly, the value of the dung, 
which, is equal at leaſt to 1260 pounds of wheat, 2 
ther with 2110 pounds: which deducting from 6646 
pounds, the total produce leaves for the neat produce 4536 

ounds. 

# « The crop of 1753 was diminiſhed by the hail on the 
third of June, The value of this loſs is not known: but 
we may fairly compare it with the experiment Numb. II. 
which likewiſe ſuffered by the ſame hail. We confeſs | 
that this compariſon is not abſolutely exact, with reſpect 
to this accident; but it muſt alſo be granted, that this 
circumſtance cannot occaſion any very great error. We 
muſt likewiſe premiſe, that we ſhall not reckon the produce 
of a ſmall ſpot which is pretty commonly ſowed in March, 
in the year of fallow, becauſe it hardly equals the expence 
of dung and ploughing. 


« The neat produce on a field fown 12 equally diſtant 
rows, was 2857 pounds eight ounces. But the extent of 
that field being only one acre, three roods, ſeven poles and 
two yards, we muſt calculate what the crop would have 
been in proportion, if that extent had been four acres and 
eight poles (6087 fathoms), ſuppoſing it of the fame 
quality. We ſhall find, that the field on which our ex- 
periment was made, would have produced neat 8006 
pounds of wheat; deduQting from which 4536 pounds, for 
the neat produce of the held cultivated in the old way, 
The difference in favour of the New Huſbandry, without 
dung, will be 3470 pounds of wheat. 

« This field laid out in beds, yielded neat 1540 pounds 
of wheat, Its extent is but one acre, one rood, and eigh- 
teen'poles ; fo that we are to ſee what crop it would have 
yielded if its extent had been Hur acres and eight poles, 
ſuppoſing the quality of the foil to be the fame, The Rule 
of Ehre ſhews us again, that its neat produce would have 

2 


4. To have great ſucceſs, requires proper care and 
udgment in performing every part of the New Huſbandry, 
The culture which is well exccuted will be of very great 
uſe 3 but that, on the contrary, which is badly done, will 
be of no fervice to the plants, and may even prove very 
detrimental to the next yeat's crop. 

4 5: To perform this culture with advantage, it is there- 
fore neceflary to obſerve this important maxim of tillage, 
ſo little attended to by many farmers, „never to ſet the 
plough to work, when the earth is too moiſt.” I have 
adhered to it ſtrictly, and have never ſuffered my lands to 
be touched till they were dry. We have tilled when the 
weather has been very dry and very hot, and then it was 
that our culture had the beſt effect; the ſtiffeſt land having 
been broken by the preceding ploughings, was provided 
with the moiſture neceſſary for plants, from its ſurface to 
the bottom of the furrows ; and the plants were ſenſibly 
benefited by all our frequent ſtirrings. 

« 6. I was fo firuck with this, that I marked ſeveral 
ſtalks, to fee how much they grew each day. From the 
time that the ears began to appear, till they had done 
blofloming, I found that they grew an inch in four and 
twenty hours. The hotteſt days were thoſe in which the 
ſtalks grew moſt, whilſt all vegetation ſeemed almoſt ſuſ- 
pended in the wheat in the common way. 

4 7. This obſervation led me to another. I was great- 
Ar one day to find my ſtalks juſt as I had left them 

e day before. The next day, and the day aſter, I found 
them {till the ſame. In ſhort, they grew no longer from 
that time, 

« So ſudden a change raiſed my curioſity greatly, and I 
reſolved to find out the cauſe of it. The time when they 
ceaſed to grow, was immediately after they had done 
bloffoming. I judged that from that time all the fap was 
conveyed to the ear, to form the grains, and that the reſt of 
the plant had only what was neceſſary to prevent its drying 
too ſoon. This diſpenſation of the nutritive juices ſeemed 
to me very remarkable: all the ſorces ſeem then to unite, 
in order to form, fill, and ripen the grain, which is the 
moſt uſeful part. I was afterwards confirmed in this, by 
obſerving, that it was from that very time that the ſtalks 
and blades began inſenſibly to loſe their deep green colour, 
and that this green grew lighter and lighter every day; a 
ſure gn of a diminution of ſap in thoſe parts. 

8. It is likewiſe of very great importance to know 
[which is the moſt proper time for ſowing ; for the growth 
of plants depends greatly on this circumſtance. Late ſow- 
ings have not anſwered ; but the early ones have produced 
plants, whoſe vigour has enabled them the better to reſiſt 
the winter's cold, and to branch out the more abundantly. 
By attending to this circumſtance, the farmer will enjoy 


the deſirable advantage of paving his corn ripen early, * 
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of its being leſs expoſed to the dangers of the ſummer 
ſeaſon; for we have ſeen that the wheat which was ſowed 
firſt in the new method, ripened thoroughly as ſoon as that 
which was ſowed in the old way. It is proper to know 
this, in order to be ſenſible of the neceſſity of beginning to 
plough early, that the ſeed may be ſowed in due time. 

« g, I muſt beg leave again to make a few refletions 
relative to the quantity of ſeed moſt proper to be ſown. 
It is of the utmoſt importance to know how to proportion 
the quantity of the ſeed to the ſtrength and richneſs of the 
ſoil, ſo that each may have its due proportion. The experi- 
ments already made, help to dire*t us; but I think others 
ſtill neceſſary, before we can truſt abſolutely to our know- 
ledge in this point, 

« At preſent, I ſhall only adviſe ſowing the ſame quantity 
of feed as I did in 1752. I fancy that proportion will not 
differ greatly from what a longer practice will ſhew tobe beſt. 
However, tire ſame quantity of ſeed will not do for every ſoil, 
It muſt be varied with judgment, and regulated according 
to the circumſtances of the ſeaſon, and the better or worſe 
condition of the land. I think, too, that in the firſt, and 
even the ſecond year of the trials which may be made, it 
will be proper to ſow a little thicker than I did in 1752. 
The farmer will eaſily perceive, that when his lands are 
well looſened and brought to a good tilth, they will require 
leſs ſeed ; but till then he will do well not to be over-ſparing 
of it. | 

« 10, We cannot yet determine ſo exactly as we could 
wiſh, what breadth the beds, including the alleys, ſhould be 
of, to make the ground produce the . quantity of 
corn; nor whether it would be beſt to ſow more or leſs 
than three rows, We confeſs, that we ſhould be glad to 
ſee a longer ſeries of accurate experiments, and to have a 
greatei knowledge of this matter before we pretend to fix 
it, Our bads have alwaye been about fix feet wide. 

« M. Dunamel, who firſt introduced this New Huſband- 
ry in France, intends to make experiments by ſowing only 
two rows. If they ſhould yie d more grain, the breadth of 
the beds may certainly be diminiched: and as it is of con- 
ſequence to multiply and vary experiments, in order to de- 
termine this point, we now have ſeveral beds ſown, ſome 
in two and ſome in three rows. I have likewiſe tried what 
the multiplying the number of rows in ſome fields would 
do; and the reſult of this experiment promiſes an advantage 
in that way of ſowing. The ſucceſs of this firſt trial was as 
follows : 

« When the field was ſowed, I obſerved, among the 
reſt, ten beds which the ploughman had made wider than 
the others. I was forry at firſt that any part of the ground 
ſhould be loſt ; but upon ſecond thoughts, I determined to 
ſow thoſe beds with two turns of the drill-plough; and 
coaſequently to plant them with ſix rows of wheat. I did 
ſo; and when the firſt ploughing after winter was given, 
little regard was paid to the two outſide rows, which were 
torn up by the plough in ſeveral parts; ſo that there re- 
mained but four or five rows in thoſe places. | 

„The wheat of theſe beds, not excepting even the mid- 
dle rows, grew as high, and branched as much as that of 
the others, in which there were but three rows, I ex- 
amined them frequently with great care, and was aſſiſted 
therein by ſeveral perſons, very .capable of judging and 


making good obſervations, The only difference we could 
diſtinguiin, and that was ſcarcely perceptible, was in the 


ears, waich we thought rather ſhorter in the middle rows 
than in the others : but as there was a greater quantity of 
them, we judged that theſe beds would yield the moſt grain. 
« We were not miſtaken; for their produce was as fol- 
lows: the ten beds ſown with ſix rows each, yielded ninety- 
one pounds of wheat more than ten beds ſown with three 
rows each, But as this reſult does not ſet the matter in 
a ſufficiently clear light, we muſt have recourſe to the fol- 
lowing calculation. The ſix-rowed beds took up more 
ground than thoſe which had but three rows : two beds 
more might have been made out of the ſurplus of their 
breadth ; ſo that there would, in that caſe, have been twelve 
Inſtead of ten. "The queſtion therefore is, whether this 
Frome, made into ten beds, produced more than it would 
ave done if it had been made into twelve beds of three 
rows each ? To which I anſwer, that it did produce thirty- 
eight pounds more; and that there was likewiſe a ſeventh 
part more ſtraw. 
As this experiment deſerved to be repeated, I have 
tried it in a larger way. I have laid (cyeral acres out in 
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beds of about ſeven feet wide: they are ſown with fi 
rows: the plants are very fine, and I impatiently wait the 
event, 

„Though I have continued not to dung my fields, the 
plants ſtill grow very tall, and produce fine long ears, well 
filled with plump grain, 

« I am indebted to the New Huſbandry for the recovery 
and improvement of worn-out meadows, They have al- 
ready yielded me plenty of fodder, the value of which 
ought to be added to the produce of the fields, becauſe the 
New Huſbandry is the immediate cauſe that manute can be 
ſpared to enrich thoſe meadows, 


General Diſpoſition of the Lands for the Crop of 1754. 


« 'The more I have ſtudied the principles of the New 
Huſbandry, the more I have been convinced of the advan= 
tages attending it. My experiments have not only con- 
firmed me in this opinion, but they have likewiſe thewed 
me, that my practice has been conſiſtent with thoſe prin- 
ciples. This made me determine to lay the whole of one 
of my farms out in the new way, as ſoon as I poſſibl 
could; its extent being no more than I can direct almol 
the whole culture of, myſelf. 

« I have compleated it this year. All the fields, of which 
only half uſed to be ſowed every year in our old way, are 
now laid out in beds. I have ſowed them all with a 
deſign to continue doing ſo for the future every year. 
They look exceedingly well hitherto : the plants are extreme- 
ly fine, and promiſe a greater crop next year than that of the 
experiments of the foregoing years. 

© "Theſe experiments have likewiſe made a ſtrong im- 
preſſion on ſeveral perſons in this country, each of whom 
judge of the New Huſbandry, as his inclination, or proſ- 
pect of advantage, directed. It is true, our farmers are 
more generally inclined to ſow their lands in equally- diſtant 
rows, with the drill-plough, than to lay them out in beds 
the proper management of which, ſay they, is attended 
with much more care and trouble. My drill-plough is pre- 
ferred on account of its ſimplicity. It began to be uſed 
laſt year, and numbers of fields near this city (Geneva) 
have been ſowed with it this year. 

« Several of our peaſants have likewiſe ttied the drill- 
plough, and their example will be of conſequence hereafter. 
Their unwillingneſs to come into any new practice is well 
known : but this ſeems to get the better of their prejudices z 
and the proſpect they now have of greater crops than uſual, 
makes them regret their not having ſowed a larger extent 
of ground in this manner. 

We have about an hundred and fifty acres ſowed in 
beds, and alſo near a thouſand ſowed in equally-diſtant rows. 
Such large experiments, and made on different ſoils, cannot 
but afford new inſtruction : the facts will be better aſcer- 
tained, and people will be more thoroughly convinced that 
the greater product of the crops is- owing to the New 
Huſbandry, and not to favourable circumſtances, to which 
they are too apt to impute it. Theſe experiments, ſay 
they, have been made of the wy beſt ſoils ; it is much 
eaſier to prepare two or three roods of ground, than an ex- 
tent of ſeveral acres ; theſe little ſpots have been cultivated 
with vaſt care: it is almoſt impoſſible to beſtow the ſame 
attention upon large tracts of land. —Luckily ſeveral lovers 
of agriculture are making large experiments, which already 
prove that the New Huſbandry may eaſily be practiſed in 
any extent of ground whatever. 


CoNcCLUSION. 


« Any one may now judge, by the experiments which 
have been made theſe laſt four years, and by the ſucceſs 
which has attended them, how far the principles of the 
New Hulbandry are juſtly founded, and how far we are in 
the right road to give ſtill farther demonſtrations of its ex- 
cellence, 

« 'The lands on which it has been already praCtiſed leave 
no room to doubt that all its operations may be performed 
with eaſe: and at the ſame time they prove, to thoſe who 
ſhall be inclined to cultivate any part of their farms in the 
ſame way, that they may do it with equal advantage. 

« Convenient inftruments for executing this culture are 
already invented and made. The uſe which has been, and 


{till is, made of them, ought to increaſe our confidence in 


them. It is by their means that the two moſt eſſential ar- 
ticles 
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ticles towards ſecuring ſucceſs, are obtained : the firſt is 
the means of forming, ploughing, and cultivating the beds, 
with great eaſe and little expence : the ſecond, that of ſow- 
ing land more regularly, and of giving it the exact quan- 
tity of ſeed that may be thought moſt proper, by means of 
the drill-plough, which buries the ſeed at its proper depth 
in the furrows, covers it over, and, in ſhort, performs the 
whole buſineſs of ſowing with great diſpatch, and a con- 
ſiderable ſaving of ſeed.” 


ExPERIMENTS made near Guignes, in the Province of Brie, 


uider the Direfion of M. Rouſſel, and communicated 
to M. Duhamel in 1755. a 


« M. Rouſſel prudently began; as we would adviſe every 
one to do, with ſmall experiments. His firſt trial of the 
New Huſbandry was upon alittle ſpot : but being prevented 
from attending to it in perſon, many faults were committed 
during his abſence. On his return, which was towards the 
end of November, 1754, he inquired after his crop, and 
learnt with pleaſure, that ſome grains had produced up- 
wards of fifty ears a-piece, and that many of theſe ears 
contained ſixty-four grains. This was ſufficient to ſhew 
him the excellence of the new culture, which he imme- 
diately determined to extend to larger objects. 

He had no time to loſe. Two contiguous pieces of 
ground, containing twenty-four acres, had been folded, and 
were juſt going to be ploughed for the laſt time, in order 
to be ſown according to the uſual practice of the country. 
Theſe were choſen for the farther trial of the New Huſ- 
bandry, and were accordingly ſown with the drill-plough, 
between the ninth and twenty-firſt of October, with 571 
pounds of whear, including ten pounds and a half which 
were uſed to fill up ſome ſpaces where the ſeed had miſled. 
'This is after the rate of about twenty-four pounds to an 
acre. | 

At the ſame time an adjacent piece of ground, which 
had been folded like the former, and of which the ſoil was 
equal to the beſt part of the field ſown in rows, was ſowed 
in the common way. This laſt contained four acres and a 
half, and took up 486 pounds of ſeed, which is 108 pounds 
to an acre, 

The corn came up finely in both fields: but that which 
was ſown in rows happened to be near a wood, from which 
numbers of rabbits came, and entirely deſtroyed the plants 
of near five acres : the roots which they left were eaten up 
by worms : and the dung of the ſheep-folds produced a 
great quantity of weeds, This was not all : as the furrows 

id not run in the direction of the declivity of the ground, 
the water lodged in them, ſo that the firſt ploughing, which 
ought to have been given in March, could not be performed 
till April, when it left a great many clods. 

Theſe clods were grown hard by the time of the ſecond 


ploughing, which was performed with a plough with two | 


mould-boards, which inſtead of breaking and looſening the 


ground, and laying freſh earth to the roots, only turned 
thoſe hard clods over upon the rows. 


The third ploughing, which was given with a plough | 
with two ſhares, and in more favourable weather, had a 


better effect. 


Notwithſtanding the accidents which had reduced this 
piece of wheat to ſo wretched a condition, that the huſ- 
bandinen ſaid they were ſure it never would produce a crop 
worth reaping, and that all the labour beſtowed upon it 
was thrown away ; yet, reckoning upon the ſame footing 
of twenty-four acres, though it would be but juſt to de- 
dud the five which were abſolutely deſtroyed by the rab- 
bits : and ſuppoſing too the crops of 1756 and 1757 to be 
no greater than that of 1755; M. Rouſſel's calculation 
proves, that even theſe three crops will {till be better than 
what the ſame field would produce in the common way. 

But, ſays M. Rouflel, if we do the New Huſbandry 
part the jultice it deſerves, and inſtead of including the 
ve acres which the rabbits deſtroyed, we reckon nas 2 the 
produce of nineteen acres prepared in a hurry, and badly 
ploughed ; and even ſuppoſe them to be no better managed 
in the following years, and the whole extent of the 24 
acres to be only of the ſame quality as the four acres and 
a half with which it was intended to be compared, the pro- 
duce of both, in three years, will be as follows: 

The nineteen acres produced 11592 pounds of wheat, 
which was preferred to any other for ſeed, not only becauſe 
it was liner, but likewiſe becauſe it was quite free from all 


ſeeds of weeds, This is after the rate of 610 pounds for | 
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every acre. 

From this we are to deduct the ſeed, which is, for each 
acre, twenty-four pounds, 

The neat produce of each acre will then be 586 pounds 
of wheat, free from all ſeeds of weeds. 

Suppoſing the crops to be no greater in the following 
years, though what we ſhall ſay hereafter will ſhew that 
they certainly will, each acre will have produced neat, at 
the end of three years, 1958 pounds of wheat, 

The other piece of ground, which was cultivated in the 
old way, in order to make the compariſon, produced 1260 
pounds an acre, from which we are to deduct 154 pounds 
for the ſeed. 

The remaining neat produce is 1106 pounds. 

The ſecond year's produce of this ſame acre, ſowed with 
ſpring corn, can be reckoned at only half the value of the 

rſt year's crop of wheat; and the third year produces 
nothing, being the year of fallow. 

Thus the total neat produce of the acre cultivated in the 
common way will be, at the end of three years, only 165g 
pounds; whilſt that in the new way will be 1751 pounds.“ 


M. Rouſſel gives the following Account of his Experiments 
in 1756, in a Letter to M. Duhamel. 


« Tn October 1755, I chofe in the middle of a fallow 
field which had been well ploughed, and was not expoſed 
to any of the accidents I met with laſt year, a piece of 
ground, which, to make a fair compariſon between the new 
method and the old, I divided into two equal parts, each 
containing twelve acres. One of theſe ſpots was ſet apart 
for the New Huſbandry : and the other, exactly of the 
ſame quality, and quite contiguous, to be ſowed broad · caſt 
in the old way. 

« This laft ground had been extremely well dunged by 
the folding of the ſheep. With regard to the other, which 
was to be cultivated in the new way, and which compoſed 
ninety-three beds five feet wide, including the alleys ; only 
eight of theſe beds were dunged by ſheep, and that at the 
ſame time, and to the ſame degree as the ground by 
which the compariſon was intended to be A : of the 
other beds, ſeventy-ſix had no ſort of dung or amendment 
whatever; and nine were dunged more or leſs, in the man- 
ner and proportion hereafter mentioned. 

« Moſt of thoſe who K the New Huſbandry uſe 
no dung at all. I ſuppoſed that theit reaſon for rejecting 
this manure was, the difficulty of finding a proper time to 
apply it; for whilſt their alleys receive their ſeveral ſtir- 
rings, no wheel-carriage can be admitted with dung, with- 
out hurting the beds which are fown, and hardening the 
looſe mould of the alleys : to carry it on the backs of cattle 
would be at beſt a very difficult, tedious, and expenſive way, 
where any conſiderable ſpace is to be dunged : to ſpread it 


upon the earth only the moment the ſeed is ſown, is a ſure 


way to clog up the drill plough, and hinder its operation, 
if the 2 not thoroughly rotten; and to breed weeds, 
which by no means ſuit this culture. Lo remedy theſe in- 
conveniencies, I contrived the following method : I opened 
in each of the alleys, one of thofe large furrows which muſt 
always be my year at the concluding of the ſummer hoe- 
ings, in the place where the three rows of feed are after- 
wards to be ſown; and by drawing the plough with two 
mould-boards once through it, I 1 it fourteen or fifteen 
inches wide; which is the breadth that the three rows of ſeed 
require. The ſpace between two of theſe deep furrows is 
exactly the breadth of a cart, the wheels of which going 
in them, hurt no part that has been ploughed, and do not 
preſs down or harden the looſe mould ; nor do the horſes 
do any damage, becauſe they neceſſarily tread upon the 
ſtubble of the late-reaped beds, in the middle between 
theſe two furrows. This was the method I uſed to 
dung the nine beds in queſtion. The dung was well rotted: 
it was ſpread at the bottom of the furrows, and immediately 
covered over by the ſame ploughing that made the beds 
which were ſown ſome days after. Perhaps this manure 
may be of more ſervice to my lands than to many others, 
becauſe the ſoil is naturally cold and backward. The grain 
is by this means ſown upon a kind of gentle hot-bed, the 
warmth of which promotes the branching and vegetation 
of the plants. The winter rains and froits raiſe a fermen- 
tation. The firſt ſpring ploughing, by giving it a little 
air, revives that fermentation at the very time when the ſap 
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g moſt active, and the plant begins to branch. As the 
dung rots, a kind of motion is cauſed in the earth, which in 
ſome meaſurs anſwers the end of a light ploughing, and 
brings freſh nouriſhinent to the roots. he ſame heat 
as conſumes the ſtraw likewiſe conſumes the little ſeeds that 
are in the dung, which might otherwiſe produce numbers 
of weeds, When this dung is brought up again to the 
ſurface of the earth, by the next year's plou vIngss it will 
no longer have thoſe hurtful ſeeds, Ie will indeed have 
Joſt its 1 but it will ſtill have retained all its fatneſs, 
which will mix with the earth; and land, thus conſtantly 
dunged, will in time become a perfectly fine mould. But 
if theſe layers of dung ſhould be ſpread too thick, or the 
dung itſelf be of too hot a nature, the roots of the corn __ 
perhaps be endangered thereby, It was to determine this 
that I tried the following experiments, to know the effects 
of different dungs, and what quantity it is proper to em- 


oy. ; 
a Three beds were dunged, in the above manner, with 
horſe-dung ; the firſt, which was Hoe feet long, had three 
loads of dung; the ſecond, of 1171 feet, had but two and 
a half; and the third, 1183 feet, had but two. Three 
other beds were dunged with cow-dung : one of 868 feet, 
with two loads and a half; and the ſecond of the ſame 
length, with two loads ; and the third, of 874 feet, with 
only one load and a half, The three remaining beds had 
ſheep's-dung : the firſt of 842 feet, two loads; the ſecond, 
of 838 feet, one load and a half; and the third, which was 
of the ſame length, one load. 

« Theſe beds were diſtributed in ſuch a manner, that 

each of them was in the middle of two other. beds which 
were not dunged. The field, thus laid out, was ſown on 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and ſixteenth of Octo- 
ber, with the drill-plough, which plants three rows in each 
bed. I uſed 378 pounds of ſeed ; and afterwards ten pounds 
to fill up the chaſms; which is after the rate of thirty-two 
pounds fix ounces to an acre, and conſequently a little too 
much. Accordingly, when the corn came up, I ſaw it was 
too thick ſown. The reaſon was, that the grain was too 
ſnall in proportion to the outlets of the drill-plough. At 
the end of ten days this corn roſe well. On the eighteenth 
of December, I obſerved that moſt of theſe plants had 
branched into four ſtalks, whilſt thoſe in the common way 
had but three. I perceived no ſenſible difference then be- 
tween the dunged and the undunged bed. It was not till 
the twenty-fourth of January that I ſaw plainly that the 
plants of the dunged beds were of a deeper green, and had 
made longer and more vigorous ſhoots than thoſe of the 
undunged beds. By the twentieth of February, five ſmaller 
ſtalks iſſued out of the five great ones, which was not the 
caſe with the wheat in the common way. The alleys did 
not receive their firſt ploughing till the 10th of ch. 
Eleven of the main ſtalks grew an inch and a half in five 
days ; and I obſerved that the moles were rather more buſy 
in the dunged beds than in the others. As the earth was 
yet ſomewhat too ſoft, I thought it needleſs to continue a 
ploughing which could not do any good, and therefore poſt- 
poned it to the 28th of March, and following days. On 
the gth of April, I found a plant with eighteen talks in 
one of the dunged beds : the greateſt number of branches 
that aay of the plants in the undunged beds had, was twelve : 
but, on the other hand, L likewiſe found ſome which had 
eighteen in the field of compariſon, ſown in the common 
Way. . 
« On the gth of May, this ſame plant had twenty ſtalks ; 
and from that time it branched no more. The ſecond 
ploughing was not given till three weeks after, viz. the 28th 
of May; which, think, was ſomewhat too late after the 
corn had ceaſed to branch, By the 23d of June there were 
three ſorts of wheat to all the beds: there were ears in 
bloſſom, others juſt going out of bloom, and others nat 
yet out of their hoods. The fineſt ears were thoſe which 
came up and bloſſomed firſt. The moſt forward beds 
were thoſe which had been dunged under furrow with 
ſhcep's-dung : the next to them were the eight beds which 
had been folded, the plants of which were a little greener 
than thoſe of the undunged beds. — The laſt ploughing was 
given on the tenth of July. The grain had then begun 
to fill: but that in the common way was the moſt for- 
ward, though it was ſowed three. weeks later than the 
other. I know not for what reaſon, the wheat of the New 
Huſbandry began to be reaped on the 4th of Auguſt, and 
that in the old way was let ſtand till the thirteenth. The 
produce of both cultures was as follows: 


bn the 
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twelve Acres cultivated in the new May, the three 
Beds dunged with Horſe- Dung, yielded, 


The firſt, 1165 feet long, dunged with three loads 
The fellow to it, not dunged, 
The ſecond, 1171 feet long, 

loads and a half, — 


' # 
) 


19 
— — 15 
dunged with two g 1 


The fellow to it, not dunged, — — 14 
The chird, 1183 feet long, dunged with two loads 16 
The fellow to it, not dunged, — — 13 
The three Beds dunged with Cow- Dung yielded, 

The firſt, 868 feet long, and dunged with two 

loads and a half, N — 2 5 16 
The ſellow to it, not dunged, — — Il 
The ſecond, likewiſe 868 feet long, and dunged 
| with two loads, — = c 5 
The fellow to it, not dunged, — — 12 
The third, 874 feet long, and dunged with one 

load and a half — — — 
The fellow to it, not dunged, — — 12 


The three Beds dunged with Sheep's-Dung, yielded, 


The firſt, 842 feet long, and dunged with two loads 17 
The fellow to it, not dunged, ; — — 10 
The ſecond, 8 38 feet long, and dunged with one 
load and a half * — { 15 
The fellow to it, not dunged, — —— 11 
The third alſo 838 feet long, and dunged with 
one load — — — 14 
The fellow to it, not dunged, — — 10 
The eight Beds which had been folded, two of which were 
r feet long, th ln 
1171 feet long, three 1177 feet, 11 
produced in all — * * 


This is near 18 ſheaves a- piece. 
The 67 other beds which had not been dunged, 8 
produced in all 7 14 
This is ſomewhat more than 12 ſheaves a- piece. 
Total produce of the 12 acres cultivated in the 8 
new way, Bo 


The twelye acres ſown in the common broad=caſt 
way, after having been well folded all over, 8 1820 
produced — — 


« Theſe facts ſhew the advantage of dunging in this 
manner. It is plain that the beſt dung is "that of ſheep, 
and that it is more profitable when laid under furrow, than 
when it is ſpread upon the ſurface of the ground by folding, 

In proportion to the produce of the bed, 842 feet long, 
which was dunged with two loads of ſheep's dung, and pro- 
duced ſeventeen ſheaves ; the bed 1165 feet long, which 
was dunged with three loads of horſe-dung, and produced 
only nineteen ſheaves, would, if 11 with ſheep's-dung, 
have produced 23 + $2; and the dunged with cow- 
dung, Pays yielded but ſixteen ſheaves, would have yield- 
ed 1 Jr. | 

4 The digt folded beds, whoſe whole length was 9412 
feet, would have yielded 190 ſheaves + FF, inftead of 
only 142 ſheaves, which was the amount of tneir product. 

«It is likewiſe plain, that if the whole of my twelve 
acres in the new way had been dunged with ſheep's-dung, 
as the bed 842 feet long was, I ſhould, in the fame pro- 
portion, have reaped 1700 ſheaves, which would be but 
120 ſheaves leſs than the whole produce of the twelve 
acres folded all over, and ſown in the broad-caſt way. But 
even then, I ſay that thoſe 120 ſheaves would not be 
equivalent to the quantity of grain which I ſaved by ſow- 
ing according the New Huſbandry, An hundred of our 
ſheaves yielded, in general, little more than 378 pounds of 
wheat. The 120 ſheaves which the twelve acres ſown in 
the broad-caſt way produced more than the twelve acres in 
beds, would therefore yield but 453 pounds. Deduct 
this from 871 pounds, which I ſaved in the ſeed of theſe 
laſt twelve acres ſown in the new way, and I ſhall ſtill be a 
gainer : for I ſowed only 388 pounds in this ground ; 
whereas 1260 pounds were uſed to ſow the other twelve 
acres in the common way. This would have been the 


produce of this firſt pe. crop, ſuppoſing that the * 
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of my twelve acres in beds had been dunged in the ſame 
manner as the bed 842 feet 15 For want of that, I 
reaped but 1208 ſheaves. They have juſt been threſhed, 
and have yielded only. 5040 pounds of grain.” - 

M. Du Hamel makes the following remarks on this ac- 
count of M. Rouſſel: 

« The 1208 ſheaves yielded 
from which we are to deduct 388 pounds for the ſeed. — 
The neat produce is therefore 4652 pounds, which would 


make in three years 13956 pounds. The other field in 


the common way produced 9757 pounds, from which 
we are to dedu& 1260 pounds for the feed : the neat pro 
duce is conſequently 7497 pounds; the half of which is 
3748 pounds and an half: for the value of the next year's 
crop. This is all that the twelve actes in the common 
way would produce in three years, and amounts to no more 
than 11245 pounds and a half: conſequently the balance 
in favour of the New Huſbandry in three years, is 2710 
pounds and a half, or one fourth part of the whole : and 
that from a field which was fown in rows for the firſt 
time, and of whieh three-fourths were not dunged at all : 
whilſt the other, with which it is compared, had been fold- 


ed all over, and for the year, produced a very plentiful crop.” | 


Extradt of a Letter from a Gentleman in Poitou. 


ee Being convinced of the advantages of the new me- 
thod of cultivating land, I reſolved to make a trial of it, by 


comparing the produce of a field cultivated in the com-. 


mon way, with that of another field cultivated * N 
to the New Huſbandry: and M. Du Hamel has defired 

lovers of agriculture to try by experiments made with care, 
whether it be moſt profitable to ſow beds with two or with 


three rows of corn; or, which is the ſame thing, to find | 


at what diſtance the rows ought to be ſown ; I divided a 
ſpot of ground into ten equal parts, which I made into as 
many beds, each fix feet wide. 

« In the middle of five of theſe beds, I ſowed three 
rows, ſeven inches aſunder ; ſo that they took up fourteen 
inches of ground, and there remained four feet ten inches 
for the, breadth of the alleys, which is very ſufficient for 
the horſe-hocing huſbandry. 

« I ſowed three other beds with only two rows, a foot 
diſtant from each other; conſequently the alleys were five 
feet wide. 

« The two remaining beds were ſown with two rows 
each, three feet aſunder. The alleys were therefore but 
three feet wide : or rather the whole of this laſt ſpot may 
be looked upon as ſown in ſingle rows, with alleys three 
feet wide, which is too narrow a ſpace to admit of horſe- 


hoeing them conveniently, 
the produce of theſe beds, it will 


« Before I ſpeak of 
be proper to obſerve— 

« x, That this trial was made with rye. My fear that 
birds might eat up the wheat, made me prefer rye, which 
I adviſe every one to do, when only ſmall experiments are 
made. This eſcaped without the leaſt damage ; whereas 
I have obſerved, that when experiments have been made 
with wheat, the birds, preferring that to any other grain, 
have always deſtroyed a conſiderable part of the crop. 

«2. The beds hon with three rows were near a hedge, 


which greatly damaged two of them, either by its roots. 


exhauſting the ground, or by its ſhadow keeping that 
harder 3 han the reſt. Fe" dts 1 

« Fi The intervals were not hoed at all, between either 
the double or the triple rows ; only the alleys were horſe- 
hoed ; and conſequently none but the ſingle rows were 
hoed 0 ſides, $4 P 

« ,. On the 25th ebruary, the alleys were plough- 
ed. 7 viſited N01 on the ſecond of ch, and "vt 
upon examining the plants, that, in theſe five days, they 
had ſhot out roots four inches long into the new ſtirred 
mould. I repeated the hoeings at proper times, and the 
rye continued in good condition till it was reaped. The 
laſt hoeing was given after the bloſſoming was paſt. 

« 5. I then examined the roots, and found 12 had ex- 
tended eighteen inches into the looſe mould. This may 
ſeem ſtrange ; but I am certain it is true; for I took every 
precaution not to be deceived. 

« 6, The alleys between the ſingle rows were hoed but 
twice, being too narrow to admit the plough after the plants 
had begun to branch. However, I had not reaſon to com- 
plain of the produce of theſe ſingle rows. 


* 


but 5046 pounds of grain, | 


' 


and remain mixed with the good grain. 


HU'S 


te Having now given an account of my operations, it i 
time to Peak of the products. * IN 

« 'The ears in my rows were four to ſeven inches long 
and the ſtalks from four to fix feet high, which was one 
_Y taller than in the neighbouring fields, cultivated in the 
old way. | 

&« This ſpot of ground, in the beſt years never produced 
more than five buthels, including the buſhel of ſeed corn ; 
for that was the quantity generally uſed : in cemmon years 
it has not yielded above four buſhels, and frequently much 
leſs. We therefore cannot reckon its produce, one year 
with another, at more than four buſhels, including all faul- 
ty grains, and ſeeds or weeds, which fall through the ſieve, 
This year it has 
yielded me ſeven buſhels of fine clean rye, conſiderably larger 
than the common ſort. I make no account of the ſeed, the 
quantity was fo ſmall, — To prevent this grain's being 
mixed with any other, and at the ſame to 65 more ex- 
actly of the produce of my ground, I had the ſheaves 


threſhed out cloſe by the field; but it was in the middle of 
2 road, where all the grains ſcattered by the flail could not 
be gathered up; by which I reckon I loſt more than the 


| 


þ 


amount of the ſeed that was fown in the rows, 
duce of my little field was therefore this year, compared to 
other years, as ſeven is to four; to which muſt be added, 
that it is capable of bearing as great a crop every year, 
which is not the caſe of the common hutbandry. 

« Let us now examine the produce of the rows, and 
compare them with orie another, in order to judge whe- 
ther it be moſt profitable to ſow in ſingle, double, or triple 
ro 


The pro- 


WS. 
« Two beds, the moſt diſtant from the hedge, ſown with 
triple rows, yielded each three quarters of a buſhel. 
Two beds with double rows, yielded each two thirds 
of a buſhel; 8 (wm the three beds with double 
rows yielded two buſhels, and the fix rows ſown two and 
two, in three beds, yielded one quarter more than the ſix 
rows ſown three and three in two rows ; but two beds of 
three rows a-piece, yielded one ninth more than two beds 
of only two rows a-piece ; whence we may conclude, that 
the diſtance of the rows increaſes the product of an equal 
number of plants; or which comes to the ſame, that an 
equal quantity of ſeed will produce more grain when the 
rows are more diſtant, than when they are ſown cloſer to- 
* But this is not a real profit; becauſe the ſix 
ouble rows take up one third more gound than the ſix 
triple rows. 

« Each of the ſingle rows yielded ſeven-eighths of a 
buſhel, which is one ſeventh more than the triple rows, 
though they took up no more ground ; and their produce 
would probably have been greater, if they had been hocd 
two or three times more, 

« It appears by this account, that the profit would pro- 
bably have been on the ſide of the double rows, if the 
alleys had been made only four feet wide, inſtead of five; 
for by this means I ſhould have gained one fifth more 
ground ; and four feet are a ſufficient breadth for the ope- 
rations of the horſe- hoe. Where the ſingle rows are ſo 
near, as in this experiment, the ſame ground would ſcarcely 
bear another crop the next year, for want of having been 
ſufficiently ſtirred, To clear up this point by a new ex- 

iment, I have ſown ſingle rows in the middle of four 

eds, two of which are four feet wide, and the two others 
only three. The winter hoeings have been given them 
with eaſe, and I hope the others will not be more difficult, 
at leaſt till all the corn is fpindled. What I fear moſt is 
the earth's being carried off the narrow ſpace on which the 
rows ſtand, when a thaw comes on, or by the heavy rains 
which are frequent with us. 

« 'The reſt of my field is ſowed in two rows, in beds 
four feet two inches wide. I have done this, becauſe, as 
it is the general cuſtom here to make our ridges about 
that breadth, I am in hopes that if I obtain à plentiful 
crop, I ſhall be able the more eaſily to prevail on the farm- 
ers of this country to adopt a method, the advantages 
of which I am ſenſible before I tried the above experi- 
ments.“ 

As it will doubtleſs be expected by our readers, that 
the advantages reſulting from both the Old and New Huſ- 
bandry ſhould be ſet in the cleareft and moſt conſpicuous 
point of light under this article, we ſhall add here two cal- 
culations that _ appeared in the Muſeum Ruſticum, 
and ſeem to be made with great accuracy and cander. 2 

he 
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The Pro fit attending Arablend a Paſture Land compared, as 
found by Experience, near Bury, in Suffolk, 


« The following calculation of the different profit at- 
tending arable and paſture land in my neighbourhood, is 
drawn up not merely from fancy, but from the exact ac- 
counts I have kept of my owa crops, and the information 
I have gained from ſeveral ſenſible farmers, 

« | take twenty acres, and ſuppoſe them an addition to 
a farm ; but I ſhould premiſe ſuch an one as will require 


ſome additional cattle to be kept for it, perhaps two horſes ; | | 


but a farm of fifty pounds per annum may be ſo circum- 
ſtanced as to require no material ſtanding expences extra- 
ordinary for ſuch an addition; in which caſe the ploughin 
&c. will not coſt near what I have laid them at; but the 
faireſt way is the ſuppoſition I have made. We reckon 
that nothing is either got or loſt by four ſhillings per acre 
for a clear earth, 


Calculation of the Expences and Profit of farming a ploughed 
or paſture Field of twenty Acres for nine Years, on a 
Suppojition that it is not a Farm by itſelf, but an Addi- 
tion to another of fifty ery Annum, the Soil wet, 
and a looſe Wordeock, Brick Earth, on the Surface, for 
eighteen Inches deep, and under that a very good ſtiff Clay, 
improved by Land draming. 


Firſt Yeary Fallow. „ 
Rent charges — - - - 15 0 o 
Firſt ploughing, a clean earth - 4 0 © 
Second ditto, ribbling it cloſe overwart 4 0 © 
Harrowing it overwart = - oO 5 o 
Rolling - i ks * 98 
Third ploughing, a roving = e $0 
Fourth ditto, a clean earth - - >". 4-00 
29.18 © 
Second Y car, Barley. 
Rent, &c. - 3 E62 
Firſt ploughing, a clean eartetn - 4 0 © 
Harrowing down the ridges - - @©' 5 o 
Expences of mucking, at twenty loads per 
acre, and ſpreading the muck, ſuppoſed to 
be at the farmer's houſe - „ 
Second ploughing, the ſowing earth, as it may 
be done with a double-breaſted plough, 
to ſhut up the barks ; that and the harrow- 
ing - — - - «0-6 
Seventeen coomb and two buſhels of ſeed- 
barley, at eight ſhillings and ſix-pence per 
5 coomb — ny * 8 * 7 8 4 
Two buſhels and a half of clover- ſeed, at 
twenty-five ſhillings per buſhel — 1 
Harrowing and water furrowing — „„ 
Weeding ee — — 39 *Y 
Harveſting, two ſhillings and fix-pence per 
acre - - - F 
Threſhing one hundred and ſixty coombs, at 
ſix- pence per comb — - - 4 -0--'0 
Carrying out one hundred and ſixty coomb, at 
eight times, eight pounds; but as back car- 
riage may ſometimes be got, ſay 5 oe 
Expences eight times at market - =. 1 10 o 
58 6 3 
Third Vear, Clover. 
Rent, &c. — — — EW... 15 © © 
Cutting twenty acres, and r 2 2 3 0 0 
Threſhing thirty-two buſhels of clover- ſeed, 
at four ſhillings per buſhel 22 6 980 
Expences of carrying the ſeed out, and at | 
market - - "ef - x 16 © 
Weeding the clover - - - o 10 © 
26 13 © 
Fourth Year, Wheat. 
Rent, &c. . 3 - 15 © © 
Ploughing, harrowing, and water furrowing 
the clover-land, and ſowing the wheat, five 
ſhillings and ſix-pence per acre - I © 
Ten coomb of ſeed - - - o © 
Weeding a 8 4 - I 10 © 
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2 „ 40; 
a | Brought over 29 11 c 
Harveſting, including all expences, five ſhil- 
* lings per acre So — $70 0 
Threſhing one hundred coomb = - I GS 
Carrying out ditto, at five goings, back cat- 
riage three of them, and at market 99 
Haulming, at one ſhilling and fix-pence - 1 10 © 
I © 
Fifth Year, Fallow. Py 
Rent, &c. - - — — t5 0 © 
Expences the ſame as the firſt yea - 14 18 © 
29 18 © 
Sixth Year, Wheat. 
Rent, &c; - ® * — 16 © © 
Mueking, the materials ſuppoſed to be in the 
farmer's yard - - — Io © © 
Ten coomb of ſeed blew-chaff wheat - $80 
Sowing the ſeed = - 7+! 4 © © 
Weeding - - - - 80? 6 
Harveſting — — — — 0 
Threſhing one hundred and twenty coomb, 
at one ſhilling and two-pence per coomb - 7 o © 
Carrying out ditto, at ſix times as before 8-8 
_ 
- $68... 
Seventh Year, White Oats. 
Rent, &, = - - - 15 0 o 
Firſt ploughing, a clean earth 8 4 0 o 
Water- furrowing — - - o 5 o 
Second ploughing, a clean earth « = 4 0 6 
Water-furrowing — — 9 8 
Third ploughing, ſowing earth, and harrow- ; 
ing - - - - _ 0 © 
Twenty coomb of ſeed - — 2 ; 0 © 
Weedin - - - = - . 10 0 
Harveſting, two ſhillings and ſix-pence per 
acre - - — 4 - 2 10 © 
Threſhing one hundred and twenty coomb - 3 o 0 
Carrying out ſix times, and marketing - 318" q 
46 16 
Eighth Year, Tares and Turnips. 
Rent, &c. - - - - 15 0 
One clean earth, and harrowing ten acres 
for tares, and water-furrowing, and roll - 
in - : - - - 2 10 0 
Five coomb of ſeed-trees - — 2 10 0 
Cutting, making, loading, and ſtacking of fif-. 
teen loads of tare fodder - - 2.0.6 
Ploughing up the tare land, a cleari earth $-.0--.0 
Overwarting another clean earth - 2 0 6 
Roving it ä - - 80 
Firſt ploughing for turnips, ten acres, a clean 
earth - - - — — 2 8 0 
Second ploughing, drawing the ridges into 
barks — - - - prongs 
Third ploughing, ribbling it overwart - I 10 0 
Harrowing it flat — — . 0-2. 6 
Fourth ploughing, a clean earth; draw it on 
to the ſteach - - - 2 0. 0 
Fifth ploughing, ſowing earth, up ſet it, and 
2 - - — — — 2 4 8 
Turnip ſe 0 — 5 5 0 
Firſt hoeing, at four ſhillings per acre - 2 0.0 
Second ditto, at two ſhillings and ſix-pence 30S 
39 12 6 
Ninth Year, Wheat and Barley. 
Rank ge i.e: - 6-04.00 
Ploughing and ſowing the tare land with 
wheat, water-furrowing, &c. - - 2 10 oO 
Five coomb of ſeed red-ſtalked wheat 4 09 o 
Weeding += - 2 2 3 D 15 © 
Harveſting - 2 - - 2 10 © 
Haulming | — o 15 © 
Threſhing ſixty coomb — — 3 0 0 
Carrying out ditto, &c. | SGT 
Ploughing and- ſowing the turnip land with 
barley, harrowing, rolling, and water- 
furrowing — —— 2 10 © 
— — — 


Carried over 33 10. © 


H U 8 


1. 8. d. 
Rf ey Brought over 33 10 © 
Eight edomb of ſeed patney barley 3 4 © 
2 — — — © 2 6 
Harveſting _ — — 1 $ © 
Threſhing ſeventy coomb — 1 15 © 
Carrying out ſeventy coomb — 110 © 
h | 41 6 6 
PRODUCE. 
Sheep-ſeed worth N 
| Second Year. 
One 1 and ſixty — of barley, at . 
| t ſhillings per coom — 4 © © 
— 121 — — 20 © 
66 © © 
Third Year. 
Feed of clover before it is ſeeded ——- 20 © © 
—_—_ — of 8 at one 
pound five ſhilli b — 40 © © 
Feed after ſeed 9 — 2 © © 
| 62 0 © 
8 Fourth Vear. 
One hundred coomb of wheat, at fifteen ſhil- 
lings per coomb 75.0. ..0 
Shack for cattle — —— x 10 © 
76 10 © 
Sheop-feed Fifth Year. - 
2 — — I 10 © 
Sixth Year.. 
One hundred and twenty coomb of whea 
. at fourteen ſhillings per coomb — 84 o o 
Shack for cattle — — 110 © 
| 85 10 © 
Seventh Year. 
One F 7 and twenty on of white 
oats, at eight ſhillings per coom — 0 © 
Shack for cattle — — 2 o © 
50 o © 
Eighth Year. | 
Fifteen loads of tares — — 15 0 
Ten acres of turnips to buy cattle in, and 
fatten on them, to ſell off in the ſpring, 
worth three pounds per acre — 30 0 0 
© © 
Ninth Year. ” 
Sixty coomb of wheat, at fourteen ſhillings 
and ſix-pence per acre — ſ_ 87 © o 
Shack — —— O 15 © 
Seventy coomb of barley, at ſeven ſhillings 
and ſix-pence per coomb — 26 5 © 
Shack — —— I © © 
11 5 © © 
Firſt Year. Fifth Year. 
I. s. d. Expences - 29 18 © 
Expences - 29 18 ©. Produce - I 10 .© 
Produce - - 110 © — 
— ——— Loſs =» — 28 8 © 
- - - 28 8 o Sixth Year. 
Second Y ear, . 
Produce - 66 o o Produce - 85 10 © 
Expences - 58 6 3 Expences - 45 © © 
J Profit - = 10 © 
1 8 gn. * 
62 0 © Produce = 50 © © 
26 13 © Expences - 46 6 0 
35 7 0 Proit - -« 14 O 
Year. Ei Year , 
76 10 O Produce «= 45 © o 
44 10 © Expences - 39 12 6 
32 0 O Profit - - 5 7 6 


Profitof 7 Years 195 
Loſs n 4 


— 


141 9 9 Total profit in nine years. 


Which is fifteen pounds, fourteen ſhillings, and eight- 
pence per annum, or rather better than fifteen ſhillings per 
acre. 

But I ſhould obſerve, that as a crop of clover-ſeed is 
the moſt uncertain and various of any that is grown, I 
have reckoned leſs for it by far than multitudes produce, 
though at the ſame time many bring nothing at al. 

I know a field of twenty acres, which I have been often 
told by ſeveral who knew the crop, once produced the 
farmer five buſhels per acre, It was all down on a Friday, 
and the farmer ſuſpecting a change of weather, by great 
rewards to his workmen, and bringing caſks of ale into 
the field, and feeding them well, tempted them to work in 
an extraordinary manner all the Saturday, and cleared the 
whole into barn. It began raining in the night, and ſo 
much 2 weather _ -_ * „ A 
in gen tly damaged. His produced, as I ſaid, one 
— buſhels, al which he fold L three pounds ten ſhil- 
lings per buſhel, ariſing to three hundred and fifty pounds. 
And a few years ago I ſaw the ſame field with a crop of 
clover, which did not produce twenty pecks, and that ſo 
wretched as to fetch nothing. | | 

I read this calculation to a farmer, and he obſerved, that 
I ſhould reckon eighty buſhels for the crop; and as it is 
often grown, I will give you another total, with that al- 
teration, that your readers may adopt either, according to 
their idea of the chance. 


3 1. 8. 4. 

t — 248 1 

Loſs — — 56 18 2 
191 17 9 


which is twenty-one pounds, fix ſhillings and five pence per 
annum, or better than a guinea per acre. 

As I mention back-carriage in this calculation, I will 
explain my meaning. We generally carry our corn to 
| Ipſwich, Manni or Thetford, from which places we 
load home with coals for blackſmiths, or any perſons that 
want them, who pay us eighteen ſhillings for the carriage 
of a loading, twelve ſhillings per chaldron, and we gene- 
rally bring one and a half, But as we may 1 
carry our corn where none is to be had, I make ſuch al- 
lowance as to bring it near the truth. 


| 


Calculation of nine Years Expences. and Profit of twenty 
Acres of Grgſs-Land, the Soil ſuppaſed to be the ſame as 


d. 


the above Arable- Land, with no other Difference than be- 

ing Graſs or ploughed. 
Firſt Year's Expences. 

| | „ 86. 

Rent, &c. —— — 1 
Mowing, making and cocking ten acres of 

graſs to hay, at three ſhillings per acre, with 

beer — — 110 0 
Stacking, loading, &. of ten loads of hay 110 0 
Expences on four goings of hay when it is 

fald, weighing, and market — 0 16 © 

18 16 © 


— — <__— 


N. B. 


ns oy 
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I. 8. d. Eighth Year. 
| Brought over 18 16 © | Rent, &c. — —— 5 0 © 
N. B. Nothing is reckoned for carriage, as Mowing and making eight acres l 
manure is brought back Stacking, &c. — — „ 
Fifteen old crones, bought in Auguſt 3 15 o Weighing, &c, — — o 10 oO 
Expences in buying ſheep. —— o 4 0| I wentycrones — — 5 10 © 
Three cows at hve pounds each ——- 15 0 0 nces — — E; 1-0 
A ſow, and ten pigs, three weeks old 2 12 6| Manuring two acres as above — 5 9 4 
Suppoſing two acres to be manured each year — — 
with twenty-ſix loads per acre | 29 4 4 
Forty loads of clay, at two-pence halfpenny Ninth Year. 
r load — — o 8 4 Rent, &c. —— — 15 0 © 
Twelve ditto of aſhes, mortar, or rotten Mowing and making ten acres — 1 10 0 
dung, brought from Bury; ſix waggon Stacking, &c. —— — 110 © 
loads; at eleven ſhillings and fſix-pence Weighing, &c. — — o 8 o 
per load — 3 9 o | Twenty crones — — 3 15 © 
Expences of carrying it on, and ſpreading, &c. 1 © | Expences on cattle —— —— © 10 © 
Turning and mixing manure o 4 © — 
| | 22 13 © 
45 16 10 — — 
Second Vear. PRODUCE. 
Rent, &c. „ — 15 0 0 | Firſt Year. 
Mowing, making, &c. of ſix acres of gras © 18 ©} Ten loads of hay, waſted to eight, and ſold 
Stacking, &c. ſix loads of hay — o 18 0 in the winter at two pounds per load 16 0 © 
Weighing, marketing, &c. — o 10 0 Fifteen old crones ſold fat, with their lambs 
Expences of buying Beep — oO 1 6 at fifteen ſhillings per couple 11 5 © 
A ſcore of old crones —— — 6 0 ofAs no expences are calculatd for the dairy, 
Manuring two acres as above ——— 5 9 4| ſuch as wood, utenſils, &c. I ſhall lay the 
— ——— | clear profit of three cows at four pounds 
EY 28 16 10| each, which is what I have generally made 
Third Year. of mine, every thing paid, and yet kept a 
| | . calf aw and then tÞ Bret 3 one I reckon 
Rent, &c. — — 15 0 o] this year — — 8 
Mowing and making &c. eight acres of [I ſhall not explain all the methods of _— 2 
graſs, at three ſhiliings per acre 1 4 0 ing the hogs, but lay the clear profit of a 
Stacking, &c. — — i 4 01 ſow at different ſums, ſuch as I have gene- | 
Weighing and marketing, &c. — o 12 Of rally found my own produce |-o_a— 6 o © 
Expences on cattle, 44 — 2 © 8 — — 
Fifteen crones — — 3 15 of 45 5 © 
Manuring two acres as above — 5 9 4 | Second Year. 
Eight loads of hay waſted to ſeven, and | 
F 27 6 4| fold at two pounds per load  — — 14 © 0 
Fourth Year. Twenty crones, fold fat at ſeventeen ſhillings 
Rent, &c. —— — is 0 o per cbuple — — 17 © © 
Mowing and making twelve acres at three Three cows at four pounds cach —— I2 0 0 
ſhillings per acre | — 1 16 ©| One ſow — — 6 5 o 
7 yup — — I — 0 
eighin marketing — o 18 © 5 0 
So cattle — oO 5 o $ Third Year. * 
Fiſteen crones — 4 0 o Ten loads of hay, waſted to eight, ſold at 
Manuring two acres as above — 5 9 4 two pounds per load — 
RAS Fifteen crones, ſold at fifteen ſhillings per 
Fifth Year. Four cows, the new one at three 
Rent, &c. — — 15 © o (the calf is now a cow) — 
Mowing and making ten acres — I 10 Oo One ſow — — 
Stacking, &c. — — 110 0 
Weighing and marketing — 0 16 © 
Expences on cattle — — o 3 6 Fourth Year. 
Fifteen crones — . 7 0 Fourteen loads of hay waſted to twelve 
Manuring two acres as above 5 9 4 —— ſold per couple at fifteen ſhil- 
27 15 10|Four cows, the new one three pounds five 
Sixth Year. illi — — 
Rank, * — — IS © Oo One ſow — — 
owing and making nine acres — T7 0 
Weighing, &c. — — O 14 © Fifth Year. 
xpences on cattle — — © 4 Twelve loads of hay waſted to ten — 
Fifteen crones — — — 4 5 o Fiſteen crones, ſold per couple at ſixteen 
Manuring two acres as above — 5 9 4 ſmillings — — 12 © © 
| — — | Four cows, the new one at three pounds 
| 28 6 4 dhillings — — 15 10 © 
Seventh Year. One ſow — — 1380 6 
Rent, &c. — — 185 0 © 
Mowing and making twelve acres — 1 16 © 52 10 © 
Stacking, &c. — — 1 16 © Sixth Vear. 
Weighing, &c. — — © 18 o Ten loads of hay waſted to eight - 16 o © 
Twenty crones — — 5 o o Fifteen crones, ſold per couple at 16 ſhillings 12 0 © 
Expences on cattle — — oO 5 o Four cows — — 16 0 0 
anuring as above — — 5 9 14 One ſow — — 7 10 © 
30 4 4 51 10 0 
EN 
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Seventh Vear, 


N loads of hay waſted to twelve 6 © 
„ Eroom ſold per couple at ſeventeen | 
ſhillings — — 17 © © 
Four cows —— — 16 © © 
One ſow — — 5 © © 
+2 2175 62 © © 
: Fighth Year, 
Twelve loads of hay waited to ten 0 
Twenty crones, ſold per couple at ſixteen 
Four cows 8 — 16 © © 
One ſow — — 5 15 © 
| 15 © 
q 1 Ninth Year. K. 
Twelve loads of hay waſted to ten 20 0 0 
Twenty crones, ſold per couple at fourteen 
. ſhillings — — — 14 9390 
Four cows — —— 16 © © 
One ſow —— — 7 © o 
| e 8 
E Expences. | Produce. - 
iſt Year = 45 16 10 1ſt Year - 45 5 © 
2d Lear 28 16 10 2d Vear 49 5 © 
zd ear 27 6 4 3d Year - 438 15 © 
4th Year - 29 4 4 4th Fear $57 10 0 
5th Tear 27 15 10 5th Year - $2 10 0 
both Year - 28 6 4 ch Fear 51 10 0 
-th Year - 30 4 4 jth Year - 62 © © 
Gch Fear, -- dd = YT 26:0 
gta Year - 22 13 © gth Lear $57.0 © 
269 8 2 | 481 10 © 
22 2330 269 8 2 
WE 212 1 10 


Which is twenty three pounds eleven ſhillings and 
two-pence per annum, or one pound three ſhillings per 
acre profit. * 


ages of graſs, with us, to arable land. 1 2 
You will certainly remark, that nothing in the above 
account is reckoned for loſſes of ſtock; but in anſwer to 
that, I ſhould obſerve, that nothing is calculated in the 
arable account for ſome bad years, when in ſuch land not 
a quarter of a crop is produced: and I do not mean this 
cclculation as, perfect (that is impoſſible) but only to diſ- 
cover the proportion between the one method and the 
other; and from what I have obſerved, and gathered from 
the information which the moſt intelligent farmers can give 
me, I am clear of opinion, that the chances, on the 
whole are much in favour of the graſs-land, the crop of 
hay and feed being much more regular than thoſe of corn, 
clover, or turneps; and ſuppoſing the eighty buſhels of 
clover-ſeed, yet the graſs profit far exceeds the arable, 
even then ; but, as I obſerved, the probability lies againſt 
the latter, ſuppoſing the profit to be only fifteen pounds 
fourtggn ſhillings and eight pence per annum, 

Lay remind you, that I ſuppoſed this twenty acres to 
tc an addition to a farm, not one 4 itſelf, and ſo compared 
the reſpective profits; therefore I have not allowed any 
thing for the ſeed which the above-mentioned cattle may 
-accidentally have on the arable land, or turneps which the 
may expend in the winter; and for this reaſon, becau 
although it appears to me that graſs is the moſt profitable 
huſbandry, yet a certain quantity of ploughed land ſhould 
undoubtedly be a part of every graſs-farm, for the raiſing 
turneps, ſome artificial graſs, and clover enough for the 
winter's food. | | 
I hope your readers will peruie this calculation with 
candour, and believe me, when I aſſure them it is the 
neareſt truth of any I can make, either from my own ex- 
ps * or beſt information, Mu ſeum Rufticumy vol. 
III. p. 317» | 


State of the E «pence of a hoed Crop of IV heat and the Profit. 
of 1 . d with that of the common Huſbandry, 4 


* 
- — 


* propoſe here to ſlate the expence of a hoed wheat-crop, 


"The above account diſplays he vaſtly ſuperior advan- 


II this is done in any place where the prics of labour is | 
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| known, it will be eaſy from thence to calculate the expence 


of ſuch crops in any other places, | 
When wheat is to be horſe-hoed, it is planted upon three. 


bout ridges, about four feet and eight or nine inches broad. 


If the ſoil is poor, they may be made broader, but ſhould not 
be much'narrower, otherwiſe there will not be room enough 
to plough the intervals. Two rows of wheat, about ten 
inches afunder, are drilled upon the top of each ridge, and 
then the intervals or ſpaces Vetees the double rows will 
be about three feet and ten inches wide, 

For the firſt crop the land ſhould be well prepared, and 
very clean : it will therefore coſt more than the following 
crops 3 and if the land is not in good heart, the firſt crops 
will be the ſmalleſt, for hoeing greatly improves it. The 
following eſtimate is of the ſucceeding crops. | 

The neceſſary culture for theſe is, once ploughing in au- 
tumn, to form the new ridges for the next crop. This may 
be done with three horſes : for the intervals, by frequent 
hoeing, are kept in fine tilth, and are ploughed at one bout ; 
and in the middle of the ridges where the crop ſtood, being 
only the breadth of two narrow furrows, are eaſily plough- 
ed at another bout: ſo that theſe ridges, which in common 
ploughing required three bouts with four horſes, are now 
ploughed at two with three horſes, | 

The intervals, after the corn is planted, are hoe-ploughed 
at one bout, to or from the rows. They are uſually thus 
ploughed four times, once in the beginning of winter, and 
three times afterwards in the ſpring and ſummer. 

The ten inch partitions, or ſpaces, between the rows of 
wheat, are hand-hoed about the end of March: once is ge- 
nerally ſufficient, becauſe the wheat foon afterwards ſpreads, 
covers the partitions, and keeps down the weeds, The 
rows are alſo to be weeded. This is all the ploughing and 
hoeing that is commonly neceſfary till harveſt.. But as in 
ſome years it may be proper to plough the ridges in autumn 
at five or fix furrows, or plough them twice, ſometimes to 
hoe-plough the intervals more than four times, or to give 
them a trench-ploughing, where the ſtaple is deep enough 
to admit of it, I ſhalt "make a full allowance for thele, 
and charge two pJoughings and ſix horſe-hoeings every year. 

The hiring price in ſome parts of Middleſex for plough- 
ing a ſtrong loam the firſt time, in the common way, is ſeven 
or eight ſhillings an acre ; I ſhall ſay eight ſhillings, They 
work about eight hours, and plou — an acre a day 
with four horſes. The price of the labour may be thus 
diſtinguiſhed: to the ploughman twenty- pence, and the 
boy eight-pence à day, including their beer; and then 
the horſes and harneſs, &c. will come to ſeventeen- pence a 
day each. Twice ploughing therefore in autumn, with 
three horſes, comes to eight ſhillings and nine- pence. 5 

The tops of the ridges are to be rolled with a light 
roller, or harrowed once or twice with two very light bar- 
rows, to break the clods, and lay the tops of the ridges 
ſmooth for drilling. The harrows are faſtened together by 
a pole; and a horſe, walking in the furrow, draws the two 
harrows, one upon each ridge. A rolling in the ſame man- 
ner is alſo uſeful in the ſpring, when the earth is pretty dry, 
and before the partitions are hoed. "Theſe rollings and har- 
rowings, of two ridges at once by one horſe, are done at a 
ſmall expence; and not being neceſſary every year, may coſt 
about four-pence : but to make the total an even ſum, I 
ſhall charge for them (and uncovering the plants, if any 
clods happen to fall upon them at the firſt hoe-ploughing ) 
ſeven-pence half-penny per acre. 

The uſual quantity of feed is three pecks, and if it coſts 
five ſhillings and ſix-pence per buſhel, is four ſhillings and 
three half-penceper acre. The drilling is performed by a man 
and boy, and one horſe, They may drill fix acres a day: 
I ſhall ſay but five, which is nine-pence per acje. 

The intervals ſhould be kept in fine tilth : they are hoe- 
ploughed at one bout: three horſes are ſufficient for the firſt 
two hoeings, and two for the reſt. I ſhall reckon three for 
each hoeing, and then fix hoeings come to thirteen ſhillings 
and two-pence. 

The price for hand-hoeing of beans the firſt time is five 
ſhillings per acre ; I ſhall call it ſix ; and as the ten inch 
partitions, and about two inches on each outſide of the rows, 
is the whole to be hand-hoed (for the hoe-plough does the 
reſt) theſe are about one fourth part of the ridge, and ſnould 
be done for cighteen-pence an acre : but it is a good way to 
agree with the hoers to cleanſe the rows alſo of weeds, and as 
theſe ought to be well done, they expect ſomething more than 
for common work, and they will coſt near half a crown per 
Acre. 

For peaping, the prices are various; from five or fix, to 
den 
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ten ſhillings per acre ; at a medium, eight ſhillings is a high 
ice. he drilled wheat, _ ſcarcely any weeds in it, 
and ſtanding vpon ouly about a fourth part of the ridge, is 
eaſier and much quicker reaped than ſown wheat, and not 
really worth above half the common price ; but, for the 
above reaſon, I ſhall allow, for reaping and carrying, fix ſhil- 
hogs por ate. |. PTR Fur 
Wheat-ftraw is a valuable article in the neighbourhood 
of London; and the ſtraw, chaff, &c. might be reckoned 
here to pay for threſhing and carrying the corn to market : 
where it is otherwiſe, an allowance is to be made, And as 
the diſtance from the market is uncertain, I ſhall charge the 


ings and horſe-hoeings in this 

horſes, though fewer will do in this land. The 
charges, I ſuppoſe, include the tenant's taxes ; if not, they 
are to be added to the expence. As the tythe is not men- 
tioned in his account, I do not charge it here. The other 
items are computed in propurtion to his, and the above 
ſtate of the expence: and as I abated four buſhels in the 
above crop per acre, I ſhall do the ſame here, and reckon a 
middling crop of hoed wheat at only eighteen buſhels z his 


producing, by a medium of chree crops, twenty-two buſhels 


carrying out, and at market, a ſhilling per quarter, beſides 
the value of the ſtrav ). | | | 

Some eſtates are tythe-free ; others pay in kind, or a mo- 
dus. I ſhall reckon the tythe at four ſhillings per acre. { 

Suppole the rent is ſixteen ſhillings per acre, there re- 
mains to be added the taxes, or rates payable by the tenant, 
which at two ſhillings in the pound- rent, come to nineteen- 
pence per Acre. | | | : 

I reckon nothing for, Cupg or manure ; for land- that is 
propet for wheat, allowing ſufficient intervals and hoeing, 
requires none. If the wheat of the firit crops is weak in 
the ſpring, a top- dreſſing of the rows will be of ſervice, or 
afterwards, if the proper hoeings have not been given the 
preceding year; but this ſeldom happens; for hoeing 
makes the plants ſtrong, and then alſo top - dreſſed, they 
would be in danger of lodging. * ji 

The whole expence, at theſe prices, of horſe-hoed wheat, 
is, per acre, as follows ; , ,..-,..,, | 


| L 8. d. 

Two ploughings, in autumn, with three horſes © 8 9 

Harrowing, ſeed, and diiiling — — o 5 6 

Six hoe-ploug"10g5 of the intervals, with three 
horſes — 


| ned e i091 w 3 13 2 
Hand- hoeing, weeding, and harveſting — 0 Sn 
Carrying out twenty buſhels, and at market, e 
(beſides the value of the ſtray- and chat * 
at one ſhilling per quarter enden 6 
Tythe, rent, and tages — — 11 7 


3 0 0 


This is the whole expence, ſuppoſing the ſoil to be a J, ſum z, deducting therefore forty-three pounds 
ſtrong loam, the wages high, and the, horſes hired; but f 


when done by the farmei's own horſes, or the ſoil lighter, 
and they work more hours in a day, the expence will be a 
great deal leſs, as we ſhall ſee below: in ſome places it will 
not mych excced half tlys ſum. W 
It has been already ſhewn, that one hundred acres. of 
horſe-hoed wheat, much of it a light, poor ſoil, produced 
near twenty buſhels per acre e that a ſtrong ſoil, by a 
medium of twenty hoed, crops, produced about twenty- 
four buſdels per aere, both. nine gallon meaſure; and there- 
fore we might reckon here a middling crop about twenty- 
ſour buſhels : but to avoid all ſuſpicion of partiality, I ſhall 
ſuppoſe, that a good loam may, one year with another, 
produce only the leaſt of theſe, or twenty buſhels per acre. 
The mean price of wheat at Windſer market, for the 
laſt twenty years ending at Michaelmoes, 1702, is E 
four ſhillings and eight pence three farthings per buſhel, 
and twenty buſhels, at this rate, come to four pounds four- 
teen ſhillings and ſeven pance; ſo the profit of the horſe- 
noed wheat is one pound fourteen ſhiliings and ſeven-pence 
pex acre, or above two reats. | 
Your ingenious core{poudent has above ſtated the pro- 
gduce and expence of twenty acres of arable land for nine 
9 according to the courſe of huſbandry practiſed in 
is neighbourhood, I ſhall, by way of. compariſon, cal- 
culate the profit of theſe twenty. acres, ſuppoling they 
dad been under crops of ho2d wheat during thee nine 
years. 14 0 
I reckon, from your correſpondent's account, the wages 
of his ploughmen to be about fourteen pence, and a boy 
four-pence à day (if not allowed beer) and the horſes a 
ſhilling a day each; in all, five ſhillings and ſix-pence, be- 
tides repairs ; and if they work more than eight hours, his 
land being lighter than the above, they may plough about 
an acre and half a day, which brings the price for plough · 
ing to near his reckoning of four ſhillings per acre, If 
this is not ex act he will rectify it. I ſhall date the plough- 


Haud- hoeing (af four ſhillings per acre, reck- 
oned for turneps in the account) and 

1. weeding ws - 22 o 1 8 
arveſting, three ſhillings and nine-pence : _ 
tureſhing four coomb and à half, four ſhil- _ 


lings and ten-pence - - =; '@- $7 
Carrying out four coomb and a half, and at 

mar cet - — — — 0 4 11 
Rent charges - - - 0 15 © 


Total expence per acre 1 19 91 

The three crops of wheat were ſold, pan fs 
dium, for fourteen ſhillings and five-pence 
and four ſevenths per coomb, which, for 
eighteen * comes to 


. Proft per acre 1 5.3 


[+ 


7 
” 


reins valued at five hundred yoo three 


| poun GFP but in the ninth year, the crop of 
ſixty comb is caſt 5 


&. 


| 


by miſtake at eighty- 
ſeven pounds, which ſhould be but that 


ten ſhillings, the produce amounts to 459 10 5 
The expence of theſe twenty | 
ores in nine years, as 3 | 
cha 84 1 10 3 381 19 
TOME wa bs l "ny 1 
four hundred loads of dung 20 © © 


; Remains the profit in nine years - 19 
Which is, per acre per annum, near a ; ; 
There were eight hundred loads of dung laid upon 
twenty acres z but it is hardly to be ſuppoſed, that 
that quantity could be made from the ſeven crops ; ſo that 
at leaſt four hundred loads muſt be had — ; and 
the dung is at a high price in that neighbourhood, I have 
— thn a ſhilling a load for it. | 
But if it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that more than four hun- 
dred loads could be made from theſe ſeven crops, it muſt 
alſo be admitted, that a quantity in proportion would be 
made from the nine crops of wheat, which not being ne- 
ceſſary in the hoeing culture, is worth, to be ſold, more 
per load than I have reckoned above ; and the value of it 
ſhould then be added to the profit of the hoed crops. 
Let us next compare the whole profit of theſe twenty 


acres in nine yeats, in both nn 47 
The 'profit, in nine years, of the hoed crops, 


amounts to - - - 227 5 0 
Tune profit in that time by the common 
bandry " r a — 719 9 


Balance in favour of the New Huſbandry 149 5 3 


Hence a the great ſuperiority of the hoeing culture 
and even allowing the — * was) four of 
ſeed per acre, the New Huſbandry is ſtill by far moſt 
profitable, 

JACK 


and allow three 
rent- 


and two fifths per acre. The expence of a horſe - hoed 

acre of this land will be nearly as follows : | 

| „ $% d. 

| Twice ploughing in autumn, with three horſes, 

and 1 * - - o 3 of 
Seed three pecks (fifteen ſhillings and four :; ' © 

pence per coomb at a medium) and drilling | 

hve acres a day - 3 - © 3 4 
Six hoe-ploughings with three horſes 0 4 0 
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Ack, an inſtrument ſor turning the ſpit; alſo a con- you muſt try more potent remedies, viz. mercurial phyſic, 


trance for ſupplying the playg of a in pullin 
boots off. It — a Ut e wood 


 JAMOCK, or jannock, oaten bread made into large 


ves. 
TARDON, 4a name given by farriers to a ſwelling on the 
out · ſide of the back of a horſe. 


It 7 proceeds from blows and kicks of other | 


horſes ; but pens to managed horſes, by ſet- 
ting them on their haunches: it is ſeldom attended with much 
lameneſs, unleſs it has been neglected, or ſome little proceſs 
of the bone broken. - It ſhould be firſt treated with coolers 
and repellents, ſuch as hot vinegar, verjuice, &c. but if any 
ſwelling continues hard and inſenſible, the beſt way is to 


blifter or fire ; but mild bliſters alone generally ſucceed. | & 


Horſes are * ſubject to this diſtemper, which is 
. owneſs of the eyes; the infide of 

the mouth and lips, the tongue and bars of the roof of the 

mouth looking yellow. + The creature is dull, and 

refuſes all manner of food; the fever is flow, yet both that 

and the yellowneſs increaſe together. The dung is often 
hard and dry, of a pale yellow, or light pale green. His 

urine is commonly of a dark dirty brown colour ; and, 

-when it has ſettled ſome time on the pavement, it looks red 


like blood. He ſtales with ſome pain and difficulty, and 


if the diſtemper is not checked, ſoon grows: delirious and 

frantic,» The off-fide of the belly is imes hard and 

diftended ; and in old horſes, when the liver has been lon 

diſeaſed, the cure is ſcarce prafticable, and ends fatally wi 

a waſting diarrhoea : but when the diſtemper is recent, and 
in young horſes, there is no fear of a recovery, if the fol- 

lowing directions are obſerved : | e 


Firſt of all bleed plentifully; and give the laxative 
clyſter, as horſes are apt to be very coſtive in this 
diſtemper ; and the next day give him this purge : 


Take of Indian rhubarb, powdered, one ource and a 


half; ſaffron two drams; ſuccotrine aloes ſix drams; PE 


ſyrup of buckthorn a ſufficient quantity. 


Tf the rhubarb ſhould be found too expenſive, omit it, 
and add the ſame quantity of tartar, and half an ounce of 
Caſtile foap, with four drams more of aloes. This may 
be repeated two or three times, giving intermediately the 
following balls and drink: 


Take of Æthiops mineral half an ounce; millepedes 

the ſame quantity; Caſtile ſoap one ounce : make 

into a ball, and give one every day, and waſh it 
dan with a pint of this decoction: 


Take madder root and turmerick of each four ounces ; 

8 burdock roots ſliced, half a pound; Monk'srhu- 

barb four ounces; liquorice fliced two ounces; 

boil in a gallon of forge. water to three quarts; 
ſtrain off, and ſweeten with honey. 


Balls of Caſtile ſoap and turmerick may be given alſo 
for this puxpoſe, to the quantity of three or four ounces a 
day, and will in moſt recent caſes ſucceed. 

By theſe means the diſtemper generally abates in a 
= which may be_ diſcovered by an alteration in the 
horſe's eyes and mouth ; but the medicines muſt be con- 
tinued all the yellownels 1s entirely removed. Should the 
diſtemper prove obſtinate, and not ſubmit to this treatment, 

I 


repeated two or three times at proper intervals ; and then 
the following balls: 


Take falt of tartar two ounces ; cinnabar of antimony 
N four ounces; live mille and filings of ſteel, of 
each four ounces; Caſtile or Venice ſoap half a 
pound: make into balls of the ſize of pullets eggs, 
and give one night and morning, with a pint of the 
above drink. ; | 


| | . 

It will be proper, on his recovery, to give him two or 
three mild purges, and, if a full fat horſe, — put in a rowel. 
Bartlet's 3 "ok 56. | 
ILES, or oiles, the beards or the ears of barley, wheat, 


e. | 
INCLOSURE, the ſeparation of common grounds in- 
to diſtin poſſeſſions. al 

The inclofing lands, and dividing them into different 
fields, paftures, &c. is a moſt effential part of their real 
improvement, and attended with many very conſiderable 
adyantages, of which we ſhall here mention only the fol- 


' Incloſures afcertain to every man his juſt and due. pro- 
perty, and thereby-prevent infinity of creſpaſſes, injuries, 
and other ſources of ruinous litigation. "They keep the 
land warm, and add to its fertility, by ſcreening it from 
violent and nipping winds, which otherwiſe frequent] 
deſtroy whole crops; and they alſo defend it from thoſe 
drying and ſcorching winds, which ſo often blaſt at once 
the an's, till then well grounded, expeRations. 
They afford ſhade in the ſummer, and ſhelter in the winter, 
| for cattle, which would otherwiſe more with their 
feet than they eat with their mouths, which, for want 
of theſe, might, as Mr. Worlidge obſerves, loſe more of 
their fat or fleſh in one ſultry day, than they gain in three 
cold ones. Their cuttings afford fuel to the induſtrious 
huſbandman, and, if carefully planted and preſerved, they will 
here and there furniſh him with timber for his carts, oughs, 
fd 


{ 


and other utenſils, beſides ſometimes uſeful fruits. 
{ are an x- — yp nearg 8 good huſbandry, and a 
reat re again . employing man 
- ople in the labour which Ather — * 2 
ing of them conſtantly requires, and which is amply re- 
paid by the increaſe. of crops: for it hath been remarked, 
not only that well incloſed countries generally maintain 
treble the number of inhabitants, or more, than the cham- 
paign 3 but alſo, that thoſe inhabitants are much better fed 
and clad, than'the common run of people in unincloſed 
lands. To be convinced of this, let any one but examine 
our vaſt downs, commons, heaths, waſtes, and unimproved 
foreſts, badges yet remaining, as Mr. Worlidge properly 
terms them, of poverty and :Nenels ; but at the ſame time, 
thoroughly ſuſceptible of being converted, with proper 
care, into corn and paſture fields, meadows, garden, or- 
| chards, and pleaſant groves, the marks of induſtry and good 
hu Leet him but compare the naked parts of Wut. 
ſhire, Gloceſterſhire, Surry, &c. with the delightful 
parts of Kent, Herefordſhire, and other counties, and he 
cannot but be ſtruck with a demonſtration of the immenſely 
valuable improvements which may yet be made in very 
many parts of this kingdom. The now unimproved, unoc- 
cupied crown-lands, might alone, or even only a part of 
them, be rendered an inexhauſtible ſource of unequalled 
wealth to the ſovereign, of a vaſt increaſe of his ſubjects, 
| and of happineſs to Jl. | 
The common objection againſt incloſures have been ſo 
| well refuted by many very able writers, and are daily in- 
validated by that moſt unerring teſt, experience, that it 
would be needleſs for us to recapitulate them here: we 
therefore ſhall only point out one farther eſſential advan- 
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attending this great improvement, which is, that it 
enables the farmer to act as is moſt agteeable to him in 
ſowing when, and what, he pleaſes, 

Every gentleman, whoſe eſtate is not yet incloſed, and 
who is conſequently at liberty to chooſe the manner and 
means of doing it, will rationally begin with having a map 
of it drawn, that he may thereby be enabled to divide and 
portion it out, with the greater propriety and preciſion, ſo 
as to render it moſt pleating to the eye, and moſt conve- 
nient to each farmer. If he has a place of reſidence upon 
it, he may make the whole become ornamental to that re- 
ſidence, by a judicious diſpoſition of his hedges and planta- 
tions, as has been nobly done at Boughton, in Northamp- 
tonſhire, by the Jate duke of Montagu, who, with a moſt 
refined taſte, and truly benevolent mind, diſdaining all the 
little and confined ornaments of 'a park, executed his fine 
improvements there in ſuch a manner, as to render them 
pleaſingly beneficial to all his neighbours, as well as to 
every perſon ſettled upon his land. Gubbins, in Hertford- 
ſhire, the ſeat of the late fir Jeremy Sambrook, is another 
charming example of elegance, though leſs extenſive than 
the former. 

Ha-ha walls, and pieces of water, with rails running 
acroſs them, are an eaſy means of preſerving a fenced level. 

The farms ſhould be fo divided, that the dwelling of each 
tenant may be as contiguous to his land as conveniency 
will admit of, to prevent length of carriage, and to facili- 
tate his due attendance. 

Small farms have always been obſerved to yield the 
greateſt proportional rent, and ſmall incloſures conſtantly 
produce the moſt plentiful crops. 

Incloſures for arable lands ſhould be larger than for paſ- 
tures, that the ſoil may be kept dry, and the corn be well 
aired, For the manner of making incloſures, /ce the ar- 
ricle FENCE. e 

ING, a common paſture or meadow. 

INOCULATION, a very curious operation in gar- 
dening, otherwiſe called budding. 

It is a kind of grafting practiſed in the ſummer months 
on ſeveral kinds of ſtone fruits, as peaches, nectarines, 
cherries, plumbs, apricots, &c. alſo upon oranges, jaſ- 
mines, and various other ſorts of plants, which ſucceed 
better by this practice, than by the common method of 
grafting. The operation is performed in the following 
manner: 

Being provided with a ſharp knife, with a flat haft made 
for this purpoſe, as alſo with the cuttings of the tree in- 
tended to be propagated, make choice of a ſmooth part of 
the ſtock intended to be inoculated z if deſigned to be 
dwarf, five or ſix inches from the ground: but if a ſtandard, 
it ſhould be budded at the height of five and a half, or fix 
feet; then, with your knife, make an horizontal cut acroſs 
the rind of the ſtock, and from the middle of that cut make 
a ſlit downwards about two inches in length, being care- 
ful not to cut deeper than the thickneſs of the bark, leſt 
the ſtock be wounded : then having the cutting ready, cut 
off the leaf from the bud, leaving the foot ſtalk remaining; 
cut the bud off lengthways, ſomewhat longer than the lit 
in the ſtock, with part of the wood to it; this done, with 
| your knife {lip the wood from the bark with a ſudden jirk, 
and obſerve whether the eye of the bud is left or not, for 
thoſe buds which looſe their eyes in ſtripping are uſeleſs : 
then with the handle of the knife gently raiſe the bark on 
each ſide of the lit in the ſtock, and inſert the bud therein, 
obſerving to place it ſmooth between the rind and the 
wood of the ſtock, cutting off that part of the rind of the 
bud which may happen to be too long for the ſlit made in 
the ſtock ; ſo dri exactly fitted the bud to the ſtock, 
tie them cloſely round with wetted ſtrong baſs, taking 
care not to bind round the eye of the bud, which ſhould be 
left open. In about three weeks or a month, the buds 
will require to be looſened of the bandage, which, if not 
done in time, will be very injurious to them, but not to 
be entirely diveſted of the binding, as it is not amils to 
ſlightly tie them again, which will prevent the bark of the 
ſtock from flying open, as ſometimes happens, whereby 
the bud is much injured, if not entirely deſtroyed. 

The March following, the ſtock ſhould be cut off about 
three inches above the place of inoculation, "ng it the 
contrary way to the bud ; this length is of uſe to faſten the 
ſhoot to which proceeds form the bud, which otherwiſe 
might be blown out by ſtrong winds ; but the autumn 
following, it ſhould be cut cloſe juſt above the bud, that 
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| the place of 'amputation may the more readily be barked 


over, 

The time for inoculation, is from the middle of June to 
the latter end of Auguſt, according to the ſeaſon and th: 
forwardneſs of the dittcrent ſorts of trees intended to be 
budded, which muſt be known by trying if the buds. will 
ſeparate from the wood eaſily. The firſt ſort of fruit com- 
monly inoculated, is the apricot, and the laſt the orange; 
although the orange is commonly budded in Auguſt, it is 
very proper to try the operation in July, and thoſe ſtocks 
which miſcarry may be budded the ſucceeding month, or 
even in September; but let it be done when it will, it is 
proper to place them in a gentle heat, giving them plenty 
of water, by which means there will be no reaſon to doubt 
of their ſucceſs, 

In performing this operation, it will be neceſſary to 
take the opportunity of moiſt cloudy weather, as the bud 
and ſtock will more readily unite, being more replete 
with juices than in hot dry weather, when the ſtock will 
perſpire ſo faſt, as to leave the buds deſtitute of moiſture. 

INOM, or Innum Barley, ſuch barley as is ſown the 
ſecond crop after the ground is fallowed. 

INSECT), a general name for the ſmaller kinds of 
animals, 

With regard to the generation of inſets, the wotld is 
now in general convinced, that they are not bred from 
corruption, but from eggs, though the contrary was 
believed by the ancients, 

Malpighi, Swammerdam, and Redi, have abundantly 
confuted the doctrine of equivocal generation, as well as the 
chimerical transformation of the caterpillar into the but- 
terfly, and have ſhewn, that all the members of the but- 
terfly where incloſed under the nympha or ſkin of the 
caterpillar, as the parts of a plant are in the ſeed. 

Inſects take particular care to depoſit their eggs or ſemen 
in ſuch places where they may have a ſufficient incubation, 
and where the young, when hatched, may have proper food 
till they can ſhift for themſelves. "Thoſe whoſe food is in 
the water, lay their eggs there; thoſe to whom fleſh is a pro- 
per food, in fleſh; and thoſe to whom the fruits or leaves of 
vegetables are food, are accordingly depoſited there, but 
conſtantly the ſame kind in the ſame tree. As for others 
that require a greater degree of warmth, they are provided 
by the parent with ſome place in or about the body of other 
animals, as the feathers of birds, hair of beaſts, ſcales of 
fiſh, in the noſe, in the fleſh, nay ſome in the bowels of 
man, and other creatures. As for others, they make them 
neſts, by digging into the earth, wood, &c. carrying in and 
ſealing up proviſions that ſerve for the production of their 
young, and for their food when produced. : 

There is obſerved in flies, butterflies, &c. a kind of glue 
of which the female faſtens her eggs to the bearing buds 
of trees, &c, ſo as not to be hurt by rain or froſt. 

Mr. Andry, in his Treatiſe De la Generation des Vers 
dans le Corps de PHomme, takes notice, that the ancients 
were miſtaken in denying that inſects breathed, on account 
of their wanting lungs ; for modern obſervations convince 
us, that inſects have a greater number of lungs than any 
other animals. They alſo thought that they had no 
blood, as many of them had no red liquor like ours; but 
it is not the colour, but the uſe of the liquor, that is to be 
regarded. They alſo believed that they had no hearts; 
whereas our microſcopes now diſcover that, when inſets 
have ſeveral ung, they have alſo ſeveral hearts; and this 
in particular is obſervable in ſilk-worms, who have a con- 
tinued chain of hearts from the head almoſt to the ex- 


tremity of the tail; and, as is apparent from ſeveral inſects, 
who give ſigns of life, long after they are divided into ſe- 
veral parts. 

Inſects want no parts that are either neceſſary or con- 
venient for their uſe, or to render them complete, in their 
kind. Some affirm that earth-worms, and thoſe round- 
tailed worms, which are found in the inteſtines of men, 
horſes, &c. as alſo ſnails, and horſe-leeches, are herma- 
phrodites; but that ſuch worms as become flies, and that 
filk-worms are not fo, being of no ſex, but neſts full of 
real animals, which in time come out with wings. 

Several ſorts of inſects do irreparable injury to the huſ- 
bandman, though ſo very minute as hardly to be diſcovered. 

Among others, a ſmall kind of worm gets into the roots, 
chiefly of oats, and, working upwards, Sona all the in- 
fide of the plant, which perithes ſoon after. M. Duhamel 
ſuſpeRs it to have been an inſect of W. kind that deſtroyed 
45 vaſt 


vaſt quantities of wheat in the neighbourhood of Geneva, 
and of which M. de Chateauvieux ſent him the following 
account: © Our wheat, ſays that illuſtrious huſbandman, in 
the month of May 1755, ſuſtained a loſs which even that 


cultivated according to the New Huſbandry did not eſcape. 
We found in it — little white worms, which afterwards 


became a cheſnut colour. They poſt themſelves between 
the blades, and eat the ſtems. They are 1 found 
between the firſt joint and the roots. Every ſtalk which 
they attacked, grew no more, but became yellow and 
withered, The ſame misfortune befel us in the year 1732. 
"Theſe inſets appeared about the middle of May, and made 
ſuch havock that the crop was almoſt deſtroyed.” 

Mr. Liſle mentions, that on the 13th and 14th of June, 
in pulling up wheat in ear, and ſow-thiſtles, he obſerved 
among the upper parts of the root of moſt of theſe plants, 
knots or cluſters of graſs-lice, or green locuſts, as he calls 
them, which appeared whitiſh when they were but juſt 
come to their ſhape, and as yet under ground; and 
among molt of theſe cluſters he obſerved a fly at her incuba- 
tion, very turgid, of a whitiſh matter ; ſhe then being blowing 
theſe inſets. Her wings were black, and he thought her 
plainly the ſame as the locuſts, excepting that it had wings. 
He did not find more than one fly at any one root. 

We too often find, in our kitchen-gardens, a ſort of ver- 
min called vine-fretters. They fix upon the roots of 
leguminous plants, which afterwards gradually turn yellow 
and die. M. Tillet ſays he has obſerved the fame infect in 
the roots of wheat. 

The cuckow-ſpit, or ſpring-forth, as it is commonly 
_ termed, lodges itſelf principally in the joints of plants, 
ſeldom appears before the latter end of May, and is moſt com- 
mon when rain has fallen after a ſeries of dry weather, 
M. Poupart, in his account of this little creature, ſays, that 


as ſoon as it is out of its egg, it goes to a plant, which it 


touches with its fundament, and faſtens there a white drop 
of liquor full of air; that it drops a ſecond near the firſt, 
then a third, and ſo on till it covers itſelf all over with a 
ſcum or froth, which keeps it from the heat of the ſun, or 
ſpiders that would ſuck it. But Mr. Liſle takes this liquid 
to be nothing but the nightly dew, which falls on the fork 
or joint of the plant, where the little inſect works it into 
froth with its proboſcis, as with a bellows. See the arti- 
cle BUTTERFLY, 

INSTEP, a name given to that part of a horſe's leg, 
which reaches from the ham to the paſtern-joint. 

INUNDATION, a flood, or the overflowing of lands 
by a large collection of water. For the manner of guarding 
againſt the bad effects of inundations, ſee the article 
BANKS. 5 

JOBBING, a term made uſe of by the farmers in the 
Midland counties, for buying and ſelling uneceſſarily. Mr. 
Marſhall, ſays “ If a Midland farmer goes to a fair, he is 
aſhamed to return without having done ſome & buſineſs :” 
he muſt either buy or ſell, or he looſes his credit as a 
marketman. Hence, probably, the quantity of buſineſs 
done at the Midland fairs, compared with thoſe of other 
diſtricts; where one third, or perhaps half, the ſtock is fre- 
quently driven out unfold : while, here, the whole fair 
may be ſaid to be generally transferred.“ 

OURNEY. To travel by land, properly as much 

ground as might be paſſed over in a day; allo a tract or 
extent of ground, way, or march, 


Directions for preſerving a Horſe ſound upon a Journey. 


See that his ſhoes be not too ſtrait, or preſs his feet, 
but be exactly ſhaped; and let him be ſhod ſome days 
on you begin a journey, that they may be ſettled to his 
ect. 

Obſerve that he is furniſhed with a bitt proper for him, 
and by no means too heavy, which may incline him to 


carry low, or to reſt upon the hand when he grows weary, 
which horſemen call, making uſe of his fifth leg. 


The mouth of the bitt ſhould reſt upon his bars, about 
half a finger's breadth frem his tuſhes, ſo as not to make 
him frumble his lips; the curb ſhould reſt in the hollow 
of his beard, a little above the chin; and if it gall him, 
you muſt defend the place with a piece of buff, or other 
loft leather. | 

Take notice that the ſaddle does not reſt upon his 
withers, reins, or back-bone, and that one part of it does 
not preſs his back more than another. 

Some riders gall ahorſe's ſides below the ſaddle with 


| their ſtirrup-leathers, wy ny 4 
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if he be lean ; to hinder it 
you ſhould fix a leather ſtrap between the points of the 
fore and hind bows of the ſaddle, and make the ſtirrup- 
leather paſs over them, 

Begin your journey with ſhort marches, eſpecially 
if your horſe has not been excerciſed for a long time; 
ſuffer him to ſtale as often as you find him inclined, 
and not only ſo, but invite him to it ; but do not excite 
your mares to ſtale, becauſe their vigour will be thereby 
diminiſhed. 

It is adviſeable to ride very ſoftly, for a quarter or half 
an hour before you arrive at the inn, that the horſe not 
being too warm, nor out of breath, when put into the 
ſtable, you may unbridle him; but if your buſineſs obliges 
you to put on ſharply, you mult then (the weather being 
warm) let him be walked in a man's hand, that he may 
cool by degrees; otherwiſe, if it be very cold, let him be 
covered with cloths, and walked up and down in ſome 
place free from wind; but in caſe you have not the con- 
veniency of a ſheltered walk, ſtable him forthwith, and let 
his whole body be rubbed and dried with ſtraw. 

Although ſome people will have their horſe's legs rubbed 
down with ſtraw as ſoon as they are brought into the 
ſtable, thinking to ſupple them by that means ; yet it is 
one of the greateſt errors that can be committed, and pro- 
duces no other effects than to draw down into the legs 
thoſe humours that are always ſtirred up by the fatigue of 
the journey: not that the rubbing of thr legs is to be 
diſallowed, on the contrary, we highly approve of it, only 
would not have it done at their firſt arrival, but when they 
are perfectly cooled, 

Being come to your inn, as ſoon as your horſe is part! 
dried, and ceaſes to beat in the flanks, let him be unbridled, 
his bitt waſhed, cleanſed and wiped, and let him eat his 
hay at pleaſure. 

If your horſe be very dry, and you have not given him 
your on the road, give him oats waſhed in good mild 
ale. 

The duſt and ſand will ſometimes ſo dry the tongues 
and mouths of horſes, that they loſe their appetites : in 
ſuch caſe give them bran well moiſtened with water, to 
cool and refreſh their mouths ; or waſh their mouths and 
tongues with a wet ſponge, to oblige them to eat. 

he foregoing directions are to be obſerved after mode- 
rate riding, but if you have rode exceſſive hard, unſaddle 
your horſe, and ſcrape off the ſweat with a ſweating-knife, 
or ſcraper, holding it with both hands, and going always with 
the hair ; then rub his head andears with a large hair-cloth, 
wipe him alſo between the fore-legs and hind-legs; in the 
mean while, his body ſhould be rubbed all over with ſtraw, 
eſpecially under his belly and beneath the ſaddle, till he is 
thoroughly dry. 

That done, ſet on the ſaddle again, cover him, and if 
you have a warm place, let him be gently led up and down 
in it, for a quarter of an hour, but if not, let him dry 
where he ſtands, 

Or you may unſaddle him immediately; ſcrape off the 
ſweat; let the oſtler take a little vinegar in his mouth and 
ſquirt it into the horſe's; then rub his head, between the 
fore and hind-legs, and his whole body, till he is pretty 
dry ; let him not drink till thoroughly cool and has eat a 
few oats ; for many, by drinking too ſoon, have been ſpoil- 
ed. Set the ſaddle in the ſun or by a fire in order to dry 
the pannels. 

When horſes are arrived in an inn, a man ſhould, be- 
fore they are uubridled, lift up their feet, to ſee whether 
they want any of their ſhoes, or if thoſe they have, do not 
reſt upon their ſides, afterwards he ſhould pick and clear 
them of the earth and gravel, which may be got betwixt 
their ſhoes and ſoles. 

If you water them abroad, upon their return from the 
river, cauſe their feet to be ſtopped with cow-dung, which 
will eaſe the pain therein ; and if it be in the evening, let 
the dung continue in their feet all night, to keep them ſoft 
and in good condition ; but if your horſe have brittle feet, 
it will be requiſite to anoint the fore-feet, at the on-ſetting 
of the hoofs, with butter, oil, or hog*s-greaſe, before you 
water him in the morning, and in dry weather they ſhould 
be alſo greaſed at noon. | | 

Many horſes, as ſoon as unbridled, inſtead of eating, lay 
themſelves down to reſt, by the reaſon of the great pain 
they have in their feet, ſo that a man is apt to think them 
ſick, but if he looks to their eyes, he will ſee they are 


lively and good, and if he offers them meat as they are 


ying, 


lying, they will eat it very willingly ; yet if he handles 
their feet he will find them extremely hot, which diſcovers 
their ſufferings in that part. | 

You muſt therefore ſee if their ſhoes do not reſt upon 
their ſoles, which is ſomewhat difficult to be known, with- 
out unſhoeing them, but if you take off their ſhoes, then 
look to the inſide of them, and you may perceive that 
thoſe parts which reſt upon the ſole, are more ſmooth and 
and ſhining than the others: in this caſe you are to pare 
their feet in thoſe parts, and fix on their ſhoes again, 
anointing the hoofs, and ſtopping the ſoles with ſcalding hot 
black pitch or tar. 

After a long day's journey, at night feel your horſe's 
back, if it be pinched, galled or ſwelled, (if you do not 
immediately diſcover it, perhaps you may after ſupper) 
there is nothing better than to rub it with good brandy and 
the white of an egg. If the galls are between the legs, uſe 
the ſame remedy ; but if the oſtler rubs him well between 
the legs he will ſeldom be galled in that part. 

In order to preſerve horſes after travel, take theſe few 
uſeful inſtructions. When you are artived from a journey, 
immediately draw the two heel nails of the fore- feet; and, 
if it bea large ſhoe, then four : two or three days after you 
may bleed him in the neck, and feed him for ten or 
twelve days mw with wet bran, without giving him any 
oats ; but keep him well littered. 

The reaſon why you are to draw the heel-nails is, 
becauſe the heels are apt to ſwell, and if they are not thus 
eaſed, the ſhoes would preſs and ſtraiten them too much: 
it is alſo adviſeable to ſtop them with cow-dung for a-while, 
but do not take the ſhoes off, nor pare the feet, becauſe 
the humours are drawn down by ſuch means. 

The following bath will be very ſerviceable for preſerv- 
ing your horſe's legs: Take the dung of a cow or ox, 
and make it thin with - vinegar, ſo as to be of the con- 
ſiſtence of thick broth, and having added a handful of ſmall 
falt, rub his fore-legs from the — and the hind-legs 
from the gambrels, chafing them well with and againſt the 
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that they may be all covered over with it. Thus leave 
the horſe till morning, not wetting his legs, but giving 
him his water that evening in a rail : next morning lea 
him to the river, or waſh his legs in well-water, which is 
"i good, and will keep them from ſwelling. 

hoſe perions, who, to recover their horſes feet, make 
a hole in them, which they fill with moiſtened cow-dung, 
and keep it in their fore-feet during the ſpace of a month, 


do very ill, becauſe, though the continual moiſture that 


| 
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iſſues from the dung, occaſions the growing of te 
yet it dries and ſhi inks it fo exceſſively when out 
place, that it ſplits and breaks like g 
mediately ſtraitens. 

For it is certain that cow- dung (contrary to the 7 
of many people) ſpoils a horſe's hoof; it does indeed 
moiſten the ſole, but dries up the hoof, which is of a 
different nature from it. 

In order therefore to recover a horſe's feet, inſtead of 
cow-dung, fill a hole with blue wet clay, and make him 

his fore- feet in it for a month. 


hoof, 
f that 
, and the foot im- 


* / 
or a horſe that has been rid extremely hard, that there 


ba wo r of foundering, ſee an excellent remedy under the 
hea 


oundering in the Feet. 
Moſt horſes that are fatigued, or over-rid, and made 


lean by long journies, have their flanks altered without 
being purſy, eſpecially vigorous horſes that have worked 


too violently. 

There is no better method to recover them, than to give 
each of them in the morning, half a pound of honey very 
well mingled with ſcalded bran, and when they readily eat 
the half pound, give them the next a whole one, and after- 
wards two pounds, every day continuing this courſe till 
your horſes are empty, and purge kindly with it; but as 
ſoon as you perceive that their purging ceaſes, forbear ta 
give them any more honey. 

You may adminiſter powder of liquorice in the ſcalded 
bran for a conſiderable time ; and to cool their blood, it 
will not be improper to let them have three or four gliſters : 
0 _ flanks do not recover, give them powder for purſive 

orſes. 

In caſe the horſe be very lean, it is expedient to give him 
ſome wet bran, over and above his proportion of oats ; and 
graſs is alſo extraordinarily beneficial if he be not purſive. 

If it be a mare, .put her to a horſe, and if ſhe never 
had a foal before it will enlarge her belly. 

Sometimes exceflive feeding may do horſes more harm 


than good, by rendering them ſubject to the farcy. 
hair, that the remedy may ſink in and ſtick to thoſe parts, | 


You ſhould therefore be cautious in giving them too 
great a quantity at a time, and take a little blood from him 
now and then. 

When a horſe begins to drink heartily, it is a certain 
ſign that he will recover in a ſhort time: but as to 
the method of giving him water during a journey, /ſce 
HorsEs. | 
i JUG, a large drinking veſlel, with a gibbous or ſwel- 
* - 


lly. 
UNET 3 earth- nut. s 


mented. 
KELL, a web, or kind of bag, in which in- 
ſects are bred. 

KID, a ſmall faggot of under or bruſh-wood. 

KIDEROW, a place for keeping a ſucking calf. 

KIDNEYS, two pretty large glandulous bodies ſitu- 
ated in the cavity of a horſe's loins upon the two lowermoſt 
ribs, 

Their uſe is to ſeparate the urine, which is of great im- 
portance to the health and preſervation of horſes, they be- 
ing liable to many diſeaſes, which either take their origin 
from faulty kidneys, or have at leaft ſuch ſymptoms, as 
plainly ſhew the kidneys to be more or leſs affected. 

The ſigns of the kidneys being hurt or affected, are a 


IK mens a fat in which beer is worked or fer- 


| 
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weakneſs of the back and loins, difficulty of ſtaling, faint- 
neſs, loſs of appetite, and deadneſs in the eyes; the urine 
is thick, foul, and ſometimes bloody, eſpecially after a 
violent ſtrain. A horſe diſeaſed in his kidneys can ſeldom 
back, that is, move ſtrait backwards, without pain, which 
is viſible as often as he is put to the trial : the ſame thing 
is obſervable indeed in horſes, whoſe backs have been 
wrung and wrenched, but with this difference, that in the 
latter there is ſeldom any defect or alteration in the urine 

except that it is higher coloured. 

Bleeding is the prime remedy, and that plentifully, in 
order to prevent inflammation ; and the more fo, if a 
fever attends a difficulty in ſtaling, for then we may ſuſpe& 
the kidneys already inflamed. A rowel in the belly has 
been found uſeful, and the following balls may be given 


twice 
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twice or thrice a day, with a pint of marſhmallow decoc | eſt remedies that can be given in this generally fatal dif. 


tion, in which half an ounce of gum-arabic is diſſolved, 
with an ounce of honey. 
: | 
„Take Lucatelli's balſam one ounce ;. ſpermaceti fi 
drams; ſal prunellz half an ounce; mix into 
ball with honey; if the urine is bloody, add half an 
ounce of Japan earth. : 


Should the fever continue, bleed largely, give emollient 
clyſters, and the cooling, opening drink, ill it abates. 

If the urine. paſſes with difficulty and pain, notwith- 
ftanding theſe means, give this ball, and repeat it twice o. 
thrice a day, till the horſe ſtales freer and without pain, hi- 
urine becomes of a right conſiſtence, and is free from an; 
purulent ſettlement. 


Take balfam of capivi, or Straſbourg turpentine 
and Venice ſoap, of each one ounce ;z nitre fix 
drams ; myrrh powdered two drams : make into a 
ball with honey, and waſh it down with the marſh- 
mallow decoction, 


But if this method ſhould not be ſucceſsful, and the urine 
continues turbid, grows coffee-coloured or ſœtid, the horſe 
loſing his appetite and fleſh, it is a ſure ſign of ulceration 
in the kidney; which if the above remedies do not ſoon 
remove, you may depend on it the horſe will go into a con- 
ſumption, and is incurable, 

As a ſuppreſſion of urine ariſes ſometimes from an in- 
flammation of the kidney; ſo at others, from a paralytic 
diſorder, difabling them in their office of ſeparating the 
urine from the blood: in this latter caſe the bladder is 
uſually empty, ſo that a horſe will make no motions to 
ftale, and if he continues a few days in this condition, his 
body will ſwell to a great degree, breaking out in blotches 
all over, and death will ſoon cloſe the ſcene. 

If it ariſes from inflammation, bleed largely and treat the 
horſe as above recommended; but if not, give ſtimulatin 
clyſters, and ſtrong diuretics, ſuch as the following balls, 
once in four hours; for if a horſe ſtales not in thirty hours, 
his danger muſt be great. 


Take juniper-berries powdered one ounce ; fal pru- 
nellæ fix drams; ætherial oil of turpentine half an 
ounce; camphor one dram; oil of juniper two 
drams : make into a ball with honey, and give alter 


it three or four horns- full of the marſhmallow decoc- 
tion and honey. | 


r, 

Take ſquills powdered two or three drams ; nitre 
half an ounce; or ſix drams : make into a ball with 
honey. 

Or, 


The following, which is more forcing, and ſhould be 
| given with caution. 


Take cantharides well dried, from one ſcruple to half 
a dram; camphor diſſolved in oil of almonds, from 
one dram to two; nitre and Venice ſoap, of each 


an Ounce: mix into a ball with ſyrup of marſh- 
mallows. 


When this laſt ball is given, the horſe ſhould be made 
to drink plenty of water, with gum- arabic diſſolved in 


it; the following clyſter may alſo be given at the ſame 
time: 


Take of Barbadoes aloes two ounces; the ſame quan 
tity of Venice turpentine, beat up with the yolks 
of two eggs; jallop powdered two drams ; juniper 
and bay-berries, each a handful, bruiſed and boiled 
in two quarts of a decoction of mallows ; ſtrain 


off and mix by degrees with the above, to which 
add a pint of linſeed- oil. 


If the complaint is not recovered by theſe means, rub 
the horſe's. reins well with two parts of oil of turpentine, 
and one of oil of amber; and apply a poultice of garlic, 
horſe-radiſh, muſtard-ſeed, camphor, and green ſoap, 
ſpread on thick cloth, over them. Give the horſe alſo 
two drams of calomel over night, and a moderate purge 
the next morning. "Theſe, perhaps, are the chief and 

1 


g | or the following balls 
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order. þ 

When the ſtrangury in a horſe does not ariſe from wind, 
or dung preſſing on the neck of the bladder, the cauſe is 
rom inflammation, or too long a retention of the urine; 
Juch horſes make frequent motions to ſtale, ſtand wide 
ind ſtraddling, are full, and have their flanks diſtended, 
In this caſe Vieed largely ; give the following drink, and 


epeat it every two hours for two or three times till the 
aorſe is relieved. 


| ' 


Take Venice turpentine broke with the yolk of an 
BE one ounce z nitre or ſal prunellæ ſix drams; 
half 


a pint of ſweet oil, and a pint of white 
wine. 


If the drink ſhould not have the deſired effect, the 
diuretic ball above-mentioned may be given in the ſame 
manner, omitting the myrrh. 

Give the horſe plenty of the marſhmallow decoction, 
in a quart of which diſſolve an ounce of nitre and gum- 
arabic, and two of r 

Horſes ſubject to a diabetes, or profuſe ſtaling, if old, 
or of weak conſtitution, are ſeldom cured; they ſoon 
looſe their fleſh and appetite, grow feeble, their coat 
ſtaring, and they die rotten, Of a young horſe there are 
more hopes; but he muſt not be indulged with too much 
water, or moiſt food. Give him the following : 


| Take jeſuits-bark four ounces ; biſtort and tormentil- 


root, of each two ounces: boil in two gallons of 


lime-water to the conſumption of half, and give a 
pint three times a day. 


Let the horſe drink two or three quarts 'a day of lime- 
water; and if theſe medicines ſhould not ſucceed, give a 
quart of ſtrong allum poſſet, three or four times a day, 

This method is proper alſo for a horſe who ſtales blood ; 


may be given for that purpoſe, it 
the bleeding is profuſe, | ; 


Take bole-armoniac one ounce; Japan earth half an 
ounce; roch allum two drams ; elixir of vitriol one. 


dram: make into a ball with conſerve of roſes, 
and give it every ſix hours. 


As this diſorder generally proceeds from too violent 
exerciſe, over-ſtraining, &c. repeated bleedings in ſmall 
quantities are abſolutely neceflary, till the mouths of the 
veſſels cloſe up. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 159. 

KILN, a kind of ſtove for admitting heat, in order to 


o any ſubſtance, as malt, hops, &c. See the articles 
ALT and Hops, 


Kiln allo ſignifies a fabric conſtruted for burning 
lime-ſtone, chalk, &c. into lime. 

The kiln commonly uſed for this purpoſe is a large pit, 
generally round, and of a ſize proportioned to the quan- 
tities intended to be burnt, It is wideſt at the top, and 
narrower, by degrees, as it comes nearer the' bottom. 
The inſide of this pit is ſometimes lined with a wall built 
of lime-{tone 3 but more commonly, and more properly 
with brick: at the outſide, near the bottom, is a hole, or 
door, by which the aſhes are taken out; and above that 
ſome have an iron-grate, which comes cloſe to the wall 
round about : but others make an arch with ſtone, or large 
pieces of chalk; and upon this they lay a layer of ſtone, 
or of whatever elſe they burn in the kiln; upon this they 
place a layer of fuel, and fo on, layer over layer, till the 
kiln is full; only obſerving that the outermoſt layer be al- 
ways of the fuel, and not of chalk or ſtone. hen the 
kiln is thus filled, fire is given at the hole underneath ; and 
the lime is finithed in a different time, according to the 
nature of the ſubſtance. That made of chalk is generally 
burnt in twenty-four hours ; but ſtone often requires ſixty 
hours. Ten buſhels of ſea-coal, or one hundred of fag- 
gots three feet long, will burn forty buſhels of chalk, which 
will yield thirty buſhels of unſlacked lime. Where chalk 
is ſcarce, the chalk rubbiſh is often worked up into a kind 
of paſte, with water, and made into a ſort of bricks, 
which are dried in the air, and then burnt into lime in the 
common way: but this is got quite ſo good as that which 
is burnt from the chalk-ſtone. 


The experience of late years has ſhewn that it is more 


profitable 
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profitable to burn lime in kilns ſhaped like a hogſhead; 
that is, ſmall in circumference at the bottom, gradually 
wider towards the middle, and then contracting again up- 
wards to the top. This kiln, as Mr. Lummis obſerves 
in his letter to the Edinburgh Society, publiſhed by Mr. 
Maxwell, ſhould be made entirely within the ſurface 
of the ground, on the declivity of a little hill, where 
that ſituation can be had, fo as to allow free acceſs to the 
air-hole or ſurface, At the bottom, about a foot from 
the ground, are iron bars, placed horizontally acroſs, to 

ive the kiln a good —_— and upon theſe bars are 
fad, firſt ſmall wood or furze, then ſmall coals, then 
ſtones about the bigneſs of an egg, then another layer of 
fuel, and ſo on, increaſing the ſize of the ſtones towards 
the middle of the kiln, where they . be as big as half 
a peck, and decreaſing their ſize gradually up to the top, 
obſerving to lay the ſmalleſt neareſt to the ſides. The 
ſtones need not be broken ſo ſmall for this kiln, as for thoſe 
above ground; they will be burnt more truly without raw 
tones, or running into cinders; and not above half the 
quantity of fuel conſumed in the common way, will be 
uſed in this. 

The following method of conſtructing another kiln 
is thus particularly deſcribed in Mr. Maxwell's Collec- 
tion : 

At bottom, the kiln muſt be three feet four inches 
wide; and at the height of two feet four inches, three 
feet ſix inches. At the depth of four feet and a half, it 
muſt be four feet and a half wide. A ſecond lope is then 
made five feet and a half higher, at the end of which, the 
kiln, then ten feet deep, ſhould be exactly ten feet wide 
within the walls. A third flope ſhould heighten it to 14 
feet, where it ſhould be exactly 12 feet and a half wide, 
likewiſe, within the walls. From thence it is run up to 
the height of nineteen feet, when it ſhould be rather leſs 
than fifteen feet wide. The ſlopes muſt be made as gra” 
dual as poffible, and the inner ſurface of the kiln muſt be 
quite ſmooth, that its contents may fall down equally 
when the burnt ſtones are drawn out below. By ex- 
tending a line from a pole fixed in the centre of the bot- 
tom or floor of the kiln to the ſides, workmen will eaſily 
be guided in making the above-mentioned ſlopes. This 
kiln has four vents, oppoſite to one another, and no croſs- 
irons whereupon to lay the coals and ſtones, they being 
ſupported by old timber, furze, broom, &c. above which 
the coals are laid: but if the kiln be built on the fide of a 
hill, it can have but three vents, The firſt layer of 
ſtones above the vents ſhould be cloſely jambed in, and 
reſt againſt the ſides of the wall. A kiln of the above di- 
menſions will burn eighty buſhels of lime-ſtones in a 
day; but it may be made larger, without altering theſe 
dimenſions, by only adding two or three feet to the 


height, which will require ſtrong walls. This addition | 


++ the height need not be ſloped, but may be made perpen- 
cular, | | 

The late earl of Stair had a kiln at New Liſton, and 
others in Galloway, built in the ſhape of an eg opened 
a little at both ends, and ſet upon the ſmalleſt. his kiln 
anſwered exceedingly well, and beſides lime- ſtone, burnt 
13 of earth that was thrown into it. 

ilns thus built, ſwelling at or about the middle, and 
contracting again at the top, reverberate more ſtrongly, 
and make a more intenſe heat, than thoſe which grow 
wider and wider, and are not contracted. 

When the kiln is filled, or finiſhed as it is commonly 
termed, it ſhould be covered over with ſods of ſtrong turf, 
to keep the heat as intenſe as poſſible, and hinder the wind 
from blowing the fire at the top, or rain from abating or 
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extinguiſhing it. The ſtones muſt be broke in pieces 
before they are thrown into the kiln ; otherwiſe the air 
contained in their cavities, being expanded by the heat, 
will often make them fly with ſuc richincs as to dama 
the kiln, For this reaſon they ſhould be broken ſmaller 
for kilns that are above ground, than for thoſe which are 
underneath, The ſaving of this labour, and of near 
half the quantity of fuel, renders theſe laſt greatly pre- 
ferable. 

Lime is made of chalk, or of any ſtone that is not too 
cold, or ſandy, as free-ſtone and the like. All the ſoft 
ſtones that are of a tolerably cloſe texture, will burn to 
good lime, as will alſo marble, late, ſea-ſhells, corals, 
and flints; but this laſt kind of ſtone is more difficult to 
be burnt into lime than the others, except in a reverbera- 
tory kiln, becauſe it is apt to run to glaſs. The hardeſt, 
firmeſt, and whiteſt ſtones make the beſt lime; and when 
it is made of chalk, that which is formed of the hardeſt, 
ſtony kind, is much better than that which is made from 
the ſoft; but the harder the ſtones are, the more fire it 
requires to burn them. Both ſorts may be burnt with 
un coals, turf, furze, or fern, which make a very fierce 

re. 

Theſe kilns ſeem to be intended for butning only one 
kiln full at a time; but where large quantities of lime ate 
wanted, perpetual kilns, that is, kilns where the fire is 
kept conſtantly burning, are conſtructed on nearly the 
ſame principles. Here the iron bars at the bottom are 
abſolutely neceſſary, in order to take out the lime as ſoon as 
it is burnt. When ſtone- lime, which requires the moſk 
violent fire, is burnt in theſe kilns, vents are made near 
the bottom to be opened occaſionally, according as the 
wind fits, that a ſtronger current of air may quicken the 
2 and thereby give it the more power. Ses the article 

IME. 

KILN-ASHES, the aſhes made in kilns where wood, 
ſtraw, furz, &c. are burnt. Theſe aſhes are a good ma- 
nure for almoſt any kind of foil. In the weſt of England, 
the farmers ſift them over their corn and graſs; but this 
muſt not be done in windy weather, becauſe they are fo 
very light, that they would eaſily be blown away. They 
ſucceed beſt when laid on juſt before rain or ſnow. 
. KINNEL, a powdering tub. 

KIT, a milking-pail, in the form of a churn, with two 
ears and a cover. 

KITES, hawks, and other birds of prey, wait for 
chickens, pigeons, pheaſants; and upon which account it 
is neceſſary that the countryman be conſtantly furniſhed 
with a good fowling-piece to deſtroy them ; or ſteep the 
entrails of pigs, fowls, or rabbits in the lees of wine, into 
which you have infuſed a quantity of nux vomica, and 
throw a bait where the kites come in the evening, or early 
in the morning. This will intoxicate them ſo, that a per- 
ſon waiting near the ſpot, may eaſily take them. 


To recover them ſa as to tame them. 


When they are caught during the fit of intoxication, 
pour a little ſallad oil down their throats, and rub their 
heads with ſtrong white wine vinegar z and the cure will 
be _ effected. 

1 NAPWEED, the ſame with blue- bottle. Sce BLux- 

OTTLE. 

KNOT-GRASS, the fame with couch-grals, Se 
Coucny-GRass. 

ENOLL, alittle round hill. 

KNOLLS, a term uſed in ſome counties of England to 


ſignify turneps. 
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LACTARY, a milk-houſe. 
LADIES-SMOCK, Cuckow- flower, or Canter- 
bury-bells, a perennial woes and common in paſture 
rounds, The ſtalk is upright, round, and ſmooth. The 
eaves are winged, with the lobes of the lower ones 
roundiſh, and of thoſe on the ſtalk oblong. The flowers 
are large, handſome, and white, or purpliſh, conſiſting of 
four obtuſe veined petals. The ſeeds are contained in'erect 
compreſſed pods, about an inch in length, divided into two 
cells, which, when ripe, burſt with a touch, and throw 
out their ſeeds to a conſiderable diſtance. 

LAIRE. See LAL X. N 

LAMB, che young of the ſheep-kind. See the article 
SHEEP, - 

LAMENESS, in horſes. See the article STRAINS. 

LAMPAS, an excreſcence in the roof of a horſe's 
mouth, which is ſometimes ſo luxuriant, that it grows 
about the teeth, and hinders his feeding. 

The cure conſiſts in lightly cauterizing the fleſh with a 
hot iron, taking care that it does not penetrate too deep, 
ſo as to ſcale off the thin bone that lies under the upper 
bars : the part may then be anointed with burnt allum 
and honey, which is proper for moſt ſores in the mouth. 
Bartlet's Farriery, p. 282. 

LAND. See the article GROUND and Soll. 

LARCH-TREE, a genus of trees, whoſe leaves, which 
are long and narrow, are produced out of little tubercles, 
in form of a painter's pencil : the cones are produced at 
remote diſtances from the male flowers on the ſame tree : 
the male flowers are very like ſmall cones at their firſt ap- 
pearance, but afterwards ſtretched-out in length. 

Theſe trees are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the beginning of March, upon a bed of light ſoil, 
expoſed only to the morning ſun : or otherwiſe they may 
be ſown in pots or boxes of light earth, and placed near 
a hedge, where they may have the morning ſun only. The 
ſeed ſhould be covered about half an inch thick with fine 
light earth, and in very dry weather ſhould be gently re- 
freſhed with water. In about ſix weeks, if your ſeeds 
were good, your plants will come up, at which time you 
ſhould carcfully guard them againſt the rapacious birds, 
which would otherwiſe pull off the heads of the plants, as 
they thruſt themſelves out of the ground with their covers 
on them: and obſerve to refreſh them with water in dr 
weather, eſpecially if they are ſown in pots or boxes; alſo 
to keep them clear from weeds, which, if ſuffered to grow 
among the young plants, will ſoon deſtroy them: nor 
ſhould they be too much expoſed to the ſun, or ſtrong 
winds, both which are very injurious to theſe plants while 


Þ Tacras See SERVANTS. 


they are young: but in October you ſhould, if they are in 


boxes or pots, remove them into a ſituation where they 
may be. defended from ſharp winds, which are ſometimes 
hurtful to them, while young ; but afterwards they wall 
endure the ſevereſt weather of our climate, 

"Theſe trees are very proper for the ſides of barren hills, 
where few other ſorts will thrive ſo well: nor is this tree 
very delicate in its ſoil, but will grow much better on 
poor, ſtrong, ſtony land, than in rich ground ; and, dur- 
ing the ſummer, they appear very beautiful ; but in autumn 
they caſt their leaves, whereby ſome people have been de- 
ceived, by ſuppoſing them dead, and have deſtroyed them. 

From the wounded bark of this tree exudes the pureſt 
Venice turpentine; and on the body and branches of it 
grows the agaric, which is a drug uſed in medicine. 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. V. ſpeaks 
of the larch tree to the following effect. Larixwood is 
poſſeſſed of fo many valuable qualities, that to enumerate 
the whole would appear an extravagant hyperbole. It is 
known to reſiſt water, without rotting, almoſt for ever. 


The piles of larix timber on which the houſes of Venice 
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were built many hundred years ago, when examin 
ſtill found as freſh as when firſt = in. And 1 1 * 


told, ſtakes of it have been tried in the decoys of Lincoln- 
ſhire, which, between wind and water, have alread 

worn two or three ſets of oak ſtakes, and do not yet — 
er any ſymptoms of decay. It is alſo known to poſſeſs 
the valuable quality of neither ſhrinking nor warping, 
when put into work; nor is it liable to be pierced b 
worms in our climate, as many of the paintings of Raphael - 
Urban, which are done on this wood, and are ſtill perfect- 
ly entire, ſufficiently prove. 

Experiments have not yet aſcertained whether it will 
reſiſt the ſea-worm in tropical climates, like Bermuda ce- 
dar ; but there is reaſon to think it would, as in many of 
its other properties, it reſembles that wood very much. 
Along with theſe valuable properties, it is known to be 
one of the quickeſt growing trees in this climate, remark- 
ably hardy, and extremely beautiful when growing. It is, 
beſides, much more eaſily reared than the oak, and could 
be ſpread over a great extent of mountains, if ſufficiently 
bare of herbage, at next to no expence, by the natural ſhed- 
ding of its ſeeds, like birch or fir in ſoils that favour them, 
merely by keeping out cattle from thoſe fields in which 
ſmall clumps of this kind of wood had been planted ſome 
years before. In this way very extenſive tracts in the 
condition deſcribed might be entirely filled with this va- 
luable timber. The uſes to which it might be applied are 
innumerable. It would be valuable not only for ſhip- 
plank ; but even crooked timbers might be obtained by 
uſing a little art when young to bend it, as the Bermudi- 
ans do their cedar ; for flood-gates in navigable canals and 
wet-docks, it would exceed every thing that can be ob- 
tained in this climate, For barrel ſtaves it would be ini- 
mitable, and would enable us to furniſh that article as 
cheap as in any other nation whatever : and in building is 
would anſwer all the purpoſes to which fir is now applied, 
being much ſtronger and more durable than that wood. 
And when it is allo adverted to, that it is next to incom- 
buſtible, the reader will not think it ſtrange that I in this 
manner fo ſtrongly recommend- it to the attention of my 
countrymen, particularly thoſe in the moſt rugged and 
barren diſtricts :- tor, in ſuch ſituations, it would be eaſy 
to ſhew, that at a very trifling charge, they might, in a 
ſhort period of years, bring their eſtates to a Lond times 
the value they bear at. preſent, or ever can be made to 
bear by any other kind of improvement. This would be 
a much more eligible plan of bettering their fortune than 
that of trying to ſqueeze, with difficulty, from a poor peo- 
ple, a raiſed rent for a ſubject that does not admit of pro- 
portionable improvement.“ N 

LASK, LAX, or LoostEness, [in Horſes] is a diſtemper 
occaſioned by ſuch a weakneſs. of the ſtomach, that their 
food paſſes through their guts without any alteration, 
which is a very dangerous caſe, and frequently fatal to 
them. It alſo ſometimes proceeds from the corruption of 
| humours, either collected in the ſtomach, or thrown upon 
it from other parts. 

'The external cauſes are, eating too much provender, 
feeding upon mouldy or rotten 1 frozen graſs, rye, 
ſtraw, and other unwholeſome fodder, drinking very cold 
water, or immediately after the eating of a great quantity 
of oats, immoderate fatigue, exceſſive fatneſs, and ſome- 
times want of exerciſe. 

If the excrements voided, boil and work upon the 
ground, it is a ſign that the diſtemper proceeds from over- 
heated choler, which is ſeldom dangerous; nay it is ſome- 
times profitable. 

Again, if the ordure be white, it is a ſign of crude, 
cold humours; if watery, it betokens a great weakneſs in 
the ſtomach. 

Laſks occaſioned by drinking cold water in ſummer, or 


melted 


— 


out- 
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melted ſnow, or 1 tender graſs, or other looſening 


things, are not to be regarded; but ſuch as proceed with- 
out wo manifeſt outward cauſe, are not by any means to 
be neg ected. | 

For the cure. If the excrements appear mixed with 
ſmall pieces or ſcrapings of the guts, you ought immedi- 
ately to endeavour to prevent a deadly ulcer in thoſe parts, 
by giving him two or three times a day a pint of cooling 
ſoftening decoction, made as follows: viz. two ounces of 
barley, two ounces of marſh-mallow roots, and one ounce 
of the powder of ſal prunella, boiled in three quarts of wa- 
ter to one quart. 

If the diſtemper is cauſed by phlegm, you may make uſe 
of cordial powders or pills, and other hot — pro- 
per for ſtrengthening the ſtomach and relaxed parts. 

Sometimes a laſk is a reaſonable effort of nature, to 
free itſelf from a troubleſome load of humouts ; but if it 
continues longer than three days, with loſs of appetite, it 
ought to be checked, for horſes are ſometimes foundered 
by its long continuance. 

In this caſe, give the hotſe for his food, bran moiſtened 
with claret, or barley parched and ground, and the beſt 
hay; but oats are in no wiſe proper. 

A horſe is-in the beſt order that only dungs once, or at 
the molt twice, in ten miles riding. Young and fiery horſes 
are often very lax; but this weakneſs generally leaves 
them by the time they are ſeven or eight years old, if they 
have been properly fed and but gently exerciſed. 
fiery fort ſometimes continue to purge after any extra- 


ordinary exerciſe, for their digeſtive powers are, for the 


moſt part, but weak; and alſo eat fo ſpeedily, that they 
_— their oats almoſt whole, and eject them in the ſame 

ate. | 

When a purging is habitual, or happens by accident, 
until the horſe ſeems to loſe ſtrength or fleſh, or both, it 
is not neceſſary to give him any aſtringent medicines, as 
the diſcharge may be only a ſalutary effort of nature to 
throw off what is either redundant or offenſive ; a gentle 
purge may be given, and a few maſhes of bran ; which, 


perhaps, by aſſiſting nature, may perfect a cure: but if the 


diſcaſe continues, and the horſe loſes fleſh, grows difpirit- 
ed and feeble, recourſe muſt be had to aftringents, when 
the dung is like that of a cow, but the vigour of the horſe 
not impaired, he is faid to have a lax: but when the 
ſtrength and fleſh fails he is ſaid to have a ſcouring or 
purging. 
hen a ſcouring comes on at the latter end of any ob- 

ſtinate and tedious diſeaſe, as low, putrid fevers, farcy, &c. 
they are uſually the forerunners of death, particularly if 
they are accompanied with a difagreeable diſcharge at the 
fame time from the noſe. 

If the ſcouring proceeds from cold, and there is ſome 
degree of fever, according to the ſtrength of the horſe and 
the violence of the heat, bleed; then give the following: 


Take of rhubarb, half an ounce, or ſix drachms; 


lenitive electuary, two ounces: mix, and make a 
ball. 


? 


Repeat this, every two or three days, until the fever 


abates: and betwixt the days of giving the rhubarb, give 
the following aſtringent medicine once a day. 


Aſiringent Decoction. 


Take oak bark, groſsly powdered; boil it in a pint of 


water to the conſumption of one third; then pour 
off the liquor for one doſe. 


Except the fever and purging increaſe together, great 
care ſhould be taken not to check the purging, leſt the 
fever be increaſed thereby, 


If little or no fever attends, after bleeding, give the 
following ſolutive ball : 


Take of aloes half an ounce ; diapente, one ounce ; 
treacle enough to make a ball: repeat this once a 
week, and. if there is much griping and diſtention 


from wind, the reſtringent glyſter will be neceſ- 
fary. | 


It may be proper to remind the reader, that in theſe 
complaints, glyſters ſnould be ſmall in quantity; and if the 
diſeaſe is violent, they ſhould be repeated as often as they 
come away. It there is great pain, forty drops of liquid 
laudanum may be added to one of the glyſters, and repeat- 
ed as the urgency thereof requires, 


The 


If the ſcouring ſtill continues without relief, give two 
drachms of cerate i glaſs of antimony, mixel with one ounce 
of diacodium, or two ounces of cordial balls. 

Alum, Armenian bole, or other aſtringent and abſor- 
bent medicines, are given to one ounce, once or twice a 
day, but uſually one or two doſes will anſwer the end, 

If the cauſe is a weak digeſtion, which is known by the 
food pafling nearly in the ſame ſtate in which the ſtomach 
received it; the dung being very ſoft and pale; the appe- 

tite ſmall, and the horſe very lean: belide gentle exerciſe 
and dry food, ſuch as the beſt hay, beans in larger quanti- 
ties than are uſually given, and thoſe ſo moiſtened that the 


horſe need not drink much, give the following ſtomach 
; purge, and repeat it as occation may requir e: 


' 
| 


Take of aloes, half an ounce : cream of tartar and 
myrrh, each half an ounce; treacle, enough to 
make a ball; and on the days in which this parge 
is not operating, give the following : 


Stomach Drink. 


Take of oak-bark, bruiſed, half a pound; Gentian 
root fliced, one pound; ginger, bruiſed, two 
ounces; infuſe them in a gallon of ale three or four 


days ; and give half or three quarters of a pint eve- 
ry night and morning. 


| When a viſcid matter, obſtructing the mouths of the 
lacteals, gives riſe to this diſorder, a ſummer's graſs, or, 
' which is ſtill better, the ſalt marſh, will effect a cute: 
where theſe cannot be obtained, the ſtomach purge before 
directed may be given once a week. 
In any of the above caſes, where there is a diſcharge of 
ſharp, ſlimy matter, with ſevere griping, avoid oily and 
realy things, but give the following in glyiters, viz. 
ripe-liquor, or very thin ſtarch ; either of theſe may be 
given to three or four pints at a time, and liquid laudanum, 
to the quantity of forty or ſixty drops, may be added to 
one of the glyſters, to moderate the pains, and repeated as 
a e needful. 
hen blood appears with the excrement, it is called the 
bloody-flux : in which caſe, if there is great pain, and fre- 
quent motions for diſcharge, there is alſo a great danger. 
In this caſe give frequent glyſters of tripe-broth, or thin 
| ſtarch, with thirty or forty drops of liquid laudanum in 
| each, until the pain is abated in ſome meaſure ; and give 
the ſame medicines as above directed for the more obſti- 
nate ſcourings, particularly the ball made with cerated glaſs 


of antimony, and cordial ball. For common drink give 
' the following: 


Boil a pound of burnt hartſhorn in ten pints of water 
to a gallon ; at the latter end of the boiling, add to 
it four ounces of gum arabic; continually ſtirring 


until the gum is diſſolved : then remove the whole 
from the fire. 


LASSIT UDE, or wearineſs in horſes, may proceed 
either from heat or cold; either when he has a retention 
of urine, has drank after being heated, or has been put to 
his utmoſt at once after long reſt; the remedy for which 
is, reſt, You may alſo give him hog's ſuet mixed with 
wine. 

If the laſſitude proceeds from cold, or be in cold wea- 
ther, make uſe of fomentations, and anoint his head and 
back-bone with ointment, in hot water or warm wine. 

If he has retained his urine, uſe the ſame medicines, or 
rub his head and reins with hot oil, mixed with hog's greaſe 
or hog's blood, and give it him to drink with wine. 
| LATH, a long, thin, and narrow flip of wood, nailed 

to the rafters of a roof or cieling, in order to ſuſtain the 
covering. 

Theſe are diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, according to 
the different kinds of wood of which they are made, viz. 

heart of oak, ſap laths, and deal lath; of which the two laſt 
are uſed for cielings and partitions, and the firſt for tiling 


| 


only. 

Lacks are alſo diſtinguiſhed according to their length; 
into five feet, four feet, and three feet laths; though the 
ſtatute allows but of two lengths, thoſe of five, and thoſe 
of three feet, each of which ought to be an inch and a half 
in breadth, and half an inch in thickneſs; but they are 
commonly leſs. 


LArn-BRICEs, bricks much longer than ordinary, uſed 


| inſtead 
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inſtead of laths, for drying malt; for which purpoſe they 


are extremely proper, as not being liable to catch fire, 
and retaining the heat much longer than thoſe of wood ; 
fo that a very ſmall fire will ſerve after they are once heat- 


LATHE, a word uſed in ſome counties in England, to 
ſignify a barn. 

LEAF, a part of a plant, commonly very thin and flat, 
growing in the ſpring, and falling off in the autumn. 

Leaves are the ornament of the twigs, and conſiſt of a 
very glutinous matter, being furniſhed every where with 
veins and nerves. Their office is to ſubtilize the nouriſh- 
ing ſap, and convey it to the little buds z and likewiſe they 
ſerve to cover the flowers and fruits with their ſhade, and 
keep them from other inconveniences ; they are to trees 
what hair is to the human body. 

Dr. Grew obſerves, that the fibres of leaves conſiſt of 
two general kinds of veſſels, namely, for ſap, and for air; 
and are ramified out of greater into Icfs, as veins and arte- 
ries are in animals. 

Mr. Frederick, of Augſbourg, a celebrated gardener, 
took from the tree a leaf of the opuntia or Indian fig - tree; 
and ſetting it in- the earth, it immediately took root, and 
produced bloſſoms and fruit. 1 . 

The diſtinction of leaves, made by thoſe who have writ- 
ten on botany, are the following : : 

A ſimple leaf is that which is not divided to the middle. 

A compound leaf is divided into ſeveral parts, each re- 
ſembling a ſimple Jeaf, as in-liquorice, &c. 

A digitated leaf is a compound leaf divided into ſeveral 

arts, all of which meet together at the tail, as in the hemp, 
Pack hellebore, &c. 

A trifoliated leaf is a digitated leaf, conſiſting of three 
fingers, as the trefoil, &c. 

A quinquefoliated leaf is a digitated leaf, conſiſting of 
five fingers, as in the quinquefolium. 

A pennated leaf is a compound leaf divided into ſeveral 
parts, each of which is called a lobe, placed along the mid- 
dle rib, either alternately, or by pairs. When the middle 
rib is terminated by an odd lobe, it is ſaid to be unequal! 
pennated, as in the goats rue, &c. and equally pennated, 
when it is not terminated by an odd lobe, as in the caſſia; 
when the lobes are all nearly of the ſame form and bigneſs, 
it is called an uniform pennated leaf, as in the liquorice ; 
when they are not ſo, it is ſaid to be difform, as in the 
agrimonia. 1 

A winged leaf is, as it were, divided into ſeveral pennat- 
ed leaves, as in the orobus, &c. | | | 

A ramoſe leaf is that which is ſtill farther divided than 
the winged leaf, as in the oſmund royal, female fern, &c. 

An entire leaf or lobe is that which has no diviſion on its 
edges, as in the apple-tree, &c. 
| A ſinuated leaf is that which is cut about the edges into 

ſeveral long ſegments, as in common mallows. 

A ſerrated leaf is that which is cut about the edges into 
ſeveral acute ſegments, reſembling the teeth of a ſaw, as in 
the nettle, &c. 

A crenated leaf is that which is cut about the edges into 
ſeveral obtuſe ſegments, as in the betony, &c. 

A lacinated or jagged leaf is that which is cut about the 
edges into ſeveral pretty deep portions, in an irregular 
manner, as in the horned poppy, &c. | 
If the ſurface of the leaves are altered, by reverſing the 
branches of trees on which they grow, the plants are ſtop- 
ped in their growth, until the footſtalks are turned, and 
the leaves recover their former poſition. This ſhews how 
neceſſary it is to ſupport all thoſe weak ſhoots of plants, 
which are naturally diſpoſed for upright 2 which 
either twine about the neighbouring trees for ſupport, or 
that put out claſpers, by which they take hold of whatever 
trees or plants gro near them, and are thereby ſupport- 
ed; and, on the contrary, how abſurd is that practice of 

ing up the ſhoots of thoſe plants which are naturally 
diſpoſed to trail on the ground; for in both theſe caſes 
nature is reverſed, and conſequently the growth of both 
ſorts of plants of + rag retarded, 

This is one of the great functions for which the leaves 
of trees and plants are deſigned ; but beſides this, there 
are others of equal importance to the well-being of plants 
and fruits: the firſt is, that of the footſtalks and leaves 
nouriſhing and preparing the buds of the future ſhoots, 
which are always formed at the baſe of thoſe footſtalks, 
and during the continuance of the leaves in perfect health, 


theſe. buds increaſe in their magnitude ; and, in the deci- | 
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duous trees, are brought to maturity before the footſtalks 
ſeparate from the buds in autumn; but if by accident the 
leaves are blighted, or if the entire ſurface of the leaves 
are cut off, and the footſtalks are left remaining, the buds 
will decay for want of that proper nouriſhment which is 
conveyed to them from the leaves; ſo that whenever trees 
are diveſted of their leaves, or thoſe leaves are cut, or other- 
wiſe impaired, though it may in either caſe happen when 
the buds may be nearly formed, yet if it is before the foot- 
ſtalks ſeparate 5 from their branches, the future 
ſhoots will be weakened in proportion to the time when 
this is done; therefore from all the experiments which 
have been made in order to know how ſerviceable the 
leaves of trees and plants are to their well-being, it has 
been found, that when the plants have been divefted of 
their leaves, or their leaves have been eaten or cut, durin 
their growth, the plants have been remarkably 2 
thereby. This ſhould teach us not to pull or cut off the 
leaves of trees, or plants, on any account, while they re- 
tain their verdure, and are in health; and this ſhews how 
abſurd that common practice is, of feeding down wheat in 
the winter and ſpring with ſheep ; for by ſo doing, the 
ſtalks are rendered very weak, and the ears are in propor- 
tion ſhorter ; nor are the grains of corn ſo plump and well 
nouriſhed, as that which is not fed down upon the ſame 
ground: this is a fact which we can aſflert from many 
years experience. It is vey evident, that graſs which is 
often mowed, the blades will be rendered finer in propor- 
tion to the frequency of mowing it, yet the ſpecies of graſs 
is the ſame with that on the richeſt paſtures; fo that al- 
though this may be a deſirable thing for lawns, &c. in gar- 
Gays I where regard is had to the produce, this ſhould be 
avoided. 

Another principal uſe of the leaves, is to throw off by 
tranſpiration what is unneceflary to the growth of the 
2 ——— to the diſcharge made by ſweat in animal 

ies; for as plants receive and tranſpire much more, in 
equal time, than large animals, fo it appears how neceſſar 
the leaves are to preſerve the plants in perfect health; for it 
has been found by the moſt exact calculation, made from 
repeated experiments, that a plant of the ſun-flower re- 
ceives and perſpires, in twenty-four hours, ſeventeen times 
more than a man. 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. VII. re- 
commends the leaves of trees as food for /heep. He ſays, 
that at Languedoc, « Theſe animals have ſcarcely any other 
food from November to April, than the leaves of trees, 
preſerved for that purpoſe ; the broom is therefore the only 
treſh food uy have; they eat it with great avidity, and pre- 
fer it to all other plants: they are, however, ſubject in con- 
ſequence of living entirely upon it, to an inflammation in 
the urinary paſſage, by which ſometimes the fifth of a flock 
is deſtroyed, but this is very eaſily prevented by a proper 
change of food,” 

e ſhall beg leave to mention a few, out ef the many 
experiments which have been made by M. Bonnet, of 
Geneva, to prove that moſt leaves imbibed the moiſture of 
the air on their under ſurface, and not from their upper; 
they are as follow: 

e gathered the leaves of ſixteen ſorts of herbaceous 
plants when fully grown : of each he put ſeveral leaves 
upon the ſurface of water in glaſs vaſes ; ſome were poſited 
with their upper ſurface, and others with their under 
ſurface upon the water; theſe were adjuſted exactly 
to the ſurface of the water, with great care not to let any 
moiſture reach their oppoſite "ad a and the ſame care 
was taken to prevent hole footſtalks from receiving any 
moiſture, The glaſſes in which theſe leaves were thus 
placed, were kept in a cloſet, where the air was very tem- 
perate; and as the water in the glaſſes evaporated, there 
was, from time to time, a 40 of freſh, which was 
added with a ſyringe, fo that the leaves were not diſturbed. 
The leaves were taken from the following plants : the 
plaintain, the mullein, the wake-robin, the great mallow, 
the nettle, the marvel of Peru, the kidney-bean, the ſun- 
flower, the cabbage, the baum, the cock's-comb, the 
purple leaved amaranth, ſpinach, and the ſmaller mallow. 

Six of theſe ſorts he found continued green a long time, 
and theſe were with different ſurfaces upon the water: 
they were of the following ſorts : the wake-robin, the kid- 
ney-bean, the ſun-flower, the cabbage, ſpinach, and the 
ſmall mallow ; among the others the following ſorts were 
found to draw the moiſture better with their upper than 
with their under ſurface; the plaintain, the mullzin, the 


1 great 
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great mallow, the nettle, the cock's- comb, and the purple 
amaranth. 

The leaves of the nettle, whoſe under ſurfaces were 
placed upon the water, were decayed in three weeks; 
whereas thoſe whoſe upper ſurfaces touched the water, laſted 
three weeks, 

The leaves of the mullein, whoſe under ſurfaces were 
next the water, did not continue freſh more than five or ſix 
days, whereas thoſe whoſe upper ſurfaces were next the 
water, laſted five weeks. 

The leaves of the purple amaranth, whoſe upper ſurfaces 
were next the water, continued freſh three months ; whereas 
thoſe whoſe under ſurfaces touched the fluid, were decayed 
in a week. 

The leaves of the marvel of Peru and the baum ap- 
peared to have the advantage, whoſe under ſurfaces were 
next the water. 

The leaves of the wake-robin, and of the cock's-comb, 
whoſe footſtalks only were put in the water, continued 
freſh a longer time than thoſe which were placed with either 
ſurface upon the water, 

The leaves of the great mallow, the nettle, the ſun-flower, 
the marvel of Peru, and the ſpinach, whoſe footſtalks were 
plunged into the water, continued freſh a ſhorter time 
than thoſe which had either of their ſurfaces upon the 
water, 

The leaves of the mullein, plaintain, and amaranth, 
which received the water at their footſtalks, continued freſh 
much longer than thoſe whoſe under ſurfaces touched the 
water, 

It is not difficult to explain the reaſon of this fact; for the 
orifices of the ſap- veſſels in the footſtalks are much larger 
than thoſe of either ſurface, ſo that the water inſinuates 
itſelf in greater quantities, and with more eaſe in the firſt 
than by the ſecond way. 

After this the ſame gentleman made experiments on the 
leaves of fixteen ſorts of trees and ſhrubs, of the following 
ſorts : the lilac, the pear-tree, the vine, the aſpin, tne 
laurel, the cherry-tree, the plum-tree, the horſe-cheſnut, 
the white mulberry, the lime-tree, the poplar, the apricot, 
the walnut, the filbert, the oak, and the creeper. 

Among theſe ſpecies he found, that the lilac, and the 
aſpin, imbibed the water equally with either their upper or 
under furface ; but in all the other ſorts, the under ſurfaces 
imbibed it in much greater quantities than the upper. 
The difference was very remarkable in the leaves of the 
white mulberry, for thoſe whoſe upper ſurfaces were laid 
upon the water, faded in five days; whereas the others, 
whoſe under ſurfaces were next the water, preſerved their 
verdure near ſix months. 

The vine, the poplar, and the walnut afforded very re- 
markable inſtances, how little diſpoſed the upper ſurfaces 
of the leaves of ligneous plants are to imbibe the moiſture : 
for the leaves of theſe three ſorts, whoſe upper ſurfaces 
were applied to the water, decayed almoſt as ſoon as thoſe 
which had no nouriſhment, 

In all the experiments made by this curious gentleman 
upon the various leaves of trees and herbs, it is remarkable 
that all thoſe leaves, which imbibed their moiſture by their 
upper ſurface, were ſuch as had that ſurface covered over 
with hairs or down : and, on the contrary, where the under 
ſurface was garniſhed with either hairs or down, the nou- 
riſhment was imbibed by that ſurface. He alſo mentions 
many experiments made by himſelf, and alſo by M. Du- 
hamel de Monceau, of the Royal Academy of. Sciences at 
Paris, in rubbing the leaves over with varniſh, oil, wax, 


and honey, to ſee the effect of theſe upon various leaves, 


ſome of which were rubbed over on both ſurfaces, others 
only upon one ; ſome only a part of the ſurfaces, others 
the edges of the leaves were rubbed over, and in ſome 
only the footſtalks of the leaves. They likewiſe anointed 
the trunks of ſome trees and ſhrubs, leaving the leaves and 
branches in their natural ſtate. 

'The reſult of theſe experiments was, that where the 
leaves were covered with varniſh on both ſides, they pre- 
ſently decayed ; and where they were anointed with other 
things, the leaves continued a ſhorter time than others, in 
proportion as the things were more penetrating ; and where 
one ſurface only was anointed, they continued much longer 
than thoſe which were anointed on both : and where the 
pedicle alone was anointed, they continued ſtill longer : but 
the anointing of the trunks made no ſenſible alteration, 
except in very hot weather; when they were both of opi- 
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nion the anointing them were of ſervice, by hindering tlie 


too great tranſpiration, which tend to weaken the trees: 
for oy obſerved, that thoſe trees which were varniſhed, 
ſuffered leſs from the violent heats, than the trees which 
were left in their natural fate. | 

M. Bonnet alſo obſerved, that the tender parts of the 
leaves which were varniſhed were deſtroyed by it, and the 
tough fibres only left remaining. 

e may therefore reaſonably conclude, that one great 
uſe of leaves is what has been long ſuſpected by many, viz, 
to perform, in ſome meaſure, the fame office for the upport 
of vegetable life, as the lungs of animals do for the ſupport 
of animal life : plants, 74 probably, drawing through 


their leaves, ſome part of their nouriſhment from the air. 
Miller's Gard. Didi. 


LEAP, or Lip, half a buſhel. 

LEASE, Ley, Lay, or Ley, implies graſſy ground, mea- 
dow ground or unploughed ground, kept for cattle, 

LEAsz alſo ſignifies the letting of lands, tenements, &c. 
unto another for life; a term of years, under a reſerved 
rent. 

LEES, the more groſs and ponderous parts of liquors, 
which, being ef by fermentation, fall to the bottom. 

The lees of wine, beer, ale, and oil, are excellent ma- 
nures. 

LEET, a little court held within a manor, and called 
the king's court, on account that its authority to puniſh 
offences originally belonged to the crown, and from thence 
deſcended to inferior perſons, 

LEGS or a Hooks ſhould have a due proportion of 
their length to that of the body: the fore-legs are ſubject 
to many infirmities, as being the parts that fuffer moſt, 
and are alſo commonly the ſmalleſt and weakeſt, 

There are ſeveral marks of bad legs, viz. if they appear 
altogether ſtraight, or as if they were all of one piece. 

A horſe is ſaid to be ſtraight upon his members, when 
from the knee to the fore part of the coronet, the knees, 
ſhank and coronet, deſcend in a ſtraight or plumb-line, and 
that the paſtern- joint appears more, or at leaſt as much 
advanced as the reſt of the leg; ſuch legs are like thoſe of 
a goat, making a horſe apt to ſtumble and fall; ſo that in 
time the paſtern is chrult quite forward, out of its place, 
and the horſe becomes lame. 

Horſes which are ſtraight upon their members, are quite 
contrary to thoſe that are long jointed ; that is, whoſe 
paſterns are fo long and flexible, that the horſe in walking 
almoſt touches the ground with them. 

This is a greater imperfection than the former, becauſe 
ſome remedy may be applied to them, but there can be none 
for this; beſides, it is a ſign of little or no ſtrength, and 
ſuch horſes are not fit for much fatigue or toil. 

Some horſes, though they be long-jointed, yet do not 
bend their paſterns in walking, being ſomewhat long ; yet 
if they are not too flexible, ſuch a horſe will gallop and 
run with a great deal more eaſe to his rider, than if he were 
ſhort jointed. | 

Theſe are the only horſes for perſons of quality, who 
ſeek after their own eaſe and pleaſure z and indeed thoſe 
horſes may be compared to coaches with ſprings, which 
render them infinitely more eaſy than thoſe without them. 

LEGs in a ſtraight line is an imperfection in a horſe, 
where his legs from the knee to the coronet, appear in a 
——_ line as the horſe ſtands with them in their natural 

ition. 

Pe The remedy is ſhoeing ; in doing which the heels muſt 
be taken down almoſt to the quick, without hollowing the 
quarters; and if, when this has been done, the leg does 
not fall back enough, but that the horſe ſtill carries his 
paſtern-joint too far forward, then the ſhoe mult be ſo made 
as to go beyond or exceed the toe, about the breadth of half 
a finger ; and alſo it muſt be thicker in that than in any 
other part: and in the mean time, anoint the back ſine ws 
of his legs with the, ointment of Montpellier ; and theſe 
things will reduce them to their proper poſition. 

Of the four legs, the two before have ſeveral parts, each 
of which has a peculiar name; ſo that by the name of fore - 
leg, we commonly underſtand that part of the fore-quar- 
ters that extends from the hough to the paſtern-joint, and 
call it the ſhank, The part that correſponds with it in 
the hinder quarters we call the inſt ep. 

But in common diſcourſe, we confound the fore and 
hind quarters, aul without any. diſtinction, ſay, the fore leg 


fa horſe. 
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A horſe is ſaid to want the fifth leg, when he is tired, 
and, bearigg upon the bridle, lies heavy on the horſeman's 
hand. b 

LENTIL, or hitter Verch, the name of a 7 70 of the 
vetch or tare kind, cultivated in ſome parts of England as 
fodder for cattle. ; i | 

Lentils grow to a foot and a half high, with ſtalks and 
leaves like thoſe of tares, but ſmaller z and like them they 
bear their ſeeds, generally three or four in little pods. 
Theſe ſeeds are round, hard, ſmooth, and flat, but thicker 
at the ſides. There are two ſorts of lentils, the white 
and yellow ; but the latter affords the greater quantity of 
fodder. 

The ſeeds of this plant are commonly ſown in March, 
where the land is dry, but in moiſt ground the time is in 
April, The uſual quantity of ſeed allowed to an acre of 
land is from one buſhel and a half to two buſhels. If theſe 
are ſown in drills in the ſame manner as peaſe, they will 
ſucceed better, than when they are ſown broad-caſt. The 
drills ſhould be a foot and a half aſunder, to allow room 
for the hoe to clean the ground between them; for if the 
weeds are permitted to grow among them, they will get 
above the lentils, and ſtarve them. Miller's Gard. Dict. 

LIGS, in a Herſe, are little puſhes, wheals or bladders, 
within the lips of a horſe, and are cured by bruifing worm- 
wood and ſkirwort in a mortar, with a little honey, to 
anoint the ſores with. 

LIME, a ſoft friable ſubſtance, obtained by calcining or 
burning ſtones, ſhells, and the like, 

The moſt certain way to know whether any ſort of ſtone 
be fit for making lime, is to drop upon it a little aqua- 


fortis, ſpirit of ſea ſalt, or oil of vitriol, All ſtones on 
which the above, or any other ſtrong acid efferveſces or 
riſes in bubbles, are lime ſtones, or will burn to lime; and | 
the ſtronger the efferveſcence is, the fitter they are for that 
purpoſe. All country gentlemen ſhould keep ſome ſuch ſpirit 
by them, to try the nature of the ſtones that may be found 
on their eſtates. 

All lime is a very good manure, but that made of ſtone 
is much better than what is made of chalk. It makes the | 
greateſt improvement upon light ſandy foils, or upon a | 
dry gravel; wet and cold gravel is leſs benefited by it, and 
cold clay the leaſt of all. The common allowance is a 
buſhel to a pole ſquare, or a hundred and fixty buſhels to 
an acre, Mr. Lummis laid after the rate of three hundred 
buſhels on an acre, and found it anſwer extremely well : 
but that was upon a ſtrong clay. His method of uſing it, 
as communicated to the Edinburgh Society, and the re- 
ſult, he fays, of what he had experienced to be beſt, is as 
follows : 

« In the month of October, he lays together three or four 
of the largeſt ſtones (burnt into lime) on the ſward or turf 
of a ſtrong clay ground: or as many of the ſmall ſtones as 
are equal to the large ones, ſo that ſeventy or eighty bolls 
(two hundred and eighty, or three hundred and twenty 
buthels) may complete an acre, If rain falls, it melts im- 
mediately ; if not, it will melt and flake in forty-eight 
hours, or leſs, according to the moiſture of the air. He 
then ſpreads it directly, leaving no part of it upon the ſpot 
where the ſtones were laid. This done, he lets it lie 
twelve months, or till the month of November after the 
October twelve months, when he ploughs it in, and lets it | 
remain in that ſtate all the winter, during which froſts and | 
rains mellow and prepare the ground for the next ſpring 
ploughing, and render it fit for barley. He prefers this 
method to laying the lime on in powder, becauſe, in this 
laſt way, it is apt to be blown about with the wind, to the 
great detriment of both men and horſes, ſuch as ſpoiling 
the men's eyes, hair, and cloaths, and the eyes and hair of 
the horſes, making their coats look dry and ugly, beſides 
loling much of the lime, 

« The lime laid in the month of October, as above di- 
rected, on a ſtrong arable land, which has been ſome years 
under graſs, and continuing ſpread for about twelve months 
before it be ploughed in, has been found ſo to alter the 
graſs to a fine natural clover, that, by feeding of ſheep or 
black cattle upon it, it has paid the whole charge the firſt 
year by the graſs, and cattle will chooſe rather to feed on 
this ground than any other, and grow fatter. If the ground 
be looſe and open, it may be ploughed in the enſuing 
March, if limed in October. In cither way, it ſo far me- 


liorates the ſward, and the ſoil, that the beſt of crops may 
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be expected for three or four years; and by laying ſome 
dung upon it the 4th or 5th year, two or three crops more 
may he obtained; after which the ground will be in excel- 
lent order to lay down with graſs ſeeds.” 

Notwithſtanding that lime is ſo very good a manure, 
Mr. Lummis rs. hs marle, if it can be had within the 
ground, or near the place where it is to be uſed ; for though 
it be more chargeable at firſt, yet, laſting five times as 
long, it is in the end much cheaper. He generally lays 
near two hundred loads of it upon an acre, at about ſeven 
or eight buſhels to the load. 

Mr. Evelyn adviſes mixing the lime with the turf or 
ſward, laying them alternately, turf on lime, and lime on 
turf, in heaps for ſix months; by which means it will be- 
come ſo rich and mellow, as to diſſolve and run like aſhes, 
and carry a much more cheriſhing vigour, than if uſed 
alone in a greater quantity, and without danger of burn- 
ing out and exhauſting the vegetative virtue which it ſhould 
preſerve. It is likewiſe greatly bettered by being mixed 
with dung, or with mud drawn from the bottom of ponds 
or rivers. In Weſtmoreland, they reap fine crops of barley 
from their ſandy lands, by manuring them with lime and 
cow-dung mixed together. 

The nature of lime on land is like that of chalk : it 
works downwards, as the farmers expreſs it, and is there- 
fore beſt treated in the fame manner, laying it upon a lay 
the year before it is to be ploughed up. When uſed on 
land which lies upon a deſcent, it ſhould by all means be 
mixed with dung, and laid principally on the higher part of 
the land ; the conſequence of which will be, that the rain 
will waſh out the virtues of the lime and dung together, 


and carry them to the lower parts as it runs down. In 


fact, it does better on any land, when mixed with dung, 
than either of them alone. This is particularly obſerved 
in Shropſhire, where they lay dung and lime together, 
about twenty loads of the former, and only twenty buthels 
of the latter, on an acre of ground. In Leiceſterſhire, 
they ſow or ſcatter the lime on wheat land when they ſow 
the wheat; but on barley-land, the laſt earth but one, leſt 
it ſhould burn the barley if ſowed with it in ſpring. They 
allow five quarters to an acre of each, reckoning by the 
meaſure in which it comes from the kiln; for after it is 
ſlaked, thoſe five quarters will make near ten. 

Lime is thought to make corn grow with a thin huſk. 
It is a great deſtroyer of moſs and ruſhes, even after it has 
been flaked ; as quicklime is of the remnants of furzes, 
after the old buſhes have been grubbed up. Its hot qua- 
lity renders it apt to over-burn dry ſoils. It certainly is 
moſt efficacious when ſpread directly from the kiln, 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, ſays, 
« 1781, in May laſt I made an experiment with lime for 
turneps, by ſpreadingſa chaldron of lime (at the rate of three 
chaldrons an acre) acroſs each of two pieces of turnep fal- 
low, and marked the ſtripes with ſtumps. 

« No apparent benetit aroſe from the lime until the late 
heavy rains fell ; ſince which the plants have flouriſhed, 
and the good effect of the lime is become evident. 

“In March laſt I alſo made a fimilar experiment with 
lime for barley ; but the crop did not, in any ſtage, receive 
apparent benefit from it. The ſummer, until after the 
barley had finiſhed its growth, was dry, 

„In the experiment with lime for wheat (ſee Min. 18.) 
the crop received no apparent benefit from the lime until 
the ſoil had been moiſtencd with ſummer rains. 

« From theſe and other obſervations I am of opinion, 
that lime does not act as a manure until it has been tho- 
roughly ſlaked in the ſoil ; and, from the laſt mentioned 
incident, it ſeems as if the rains of ſummer were neceſſary 
to promote its operation.“ 

Mr. Liſle, whoſe account of lime is almoſt unintelligi- 
bly perplexed and confuſed, thinks it is beſt, eſpecially on 
lands that work mellow, to ſpread and plough in this ma- 
nure as ſoon as it is ſlaked, rather than to let it lie long 
in heaps covered with earth. He very properly gives it 
as a rule to all huſbandmen, to be cautious of liming 
ground, and then ploughing out the heart of it; the bad 
conſequences of which he himſelf experienced. 

“ limed, Jays he, ſome years ago, in Wiltſhire, ſeven 
acres for an experiment, and laid down one acre to its own 
natural graſs. In two years time this graſs was, and till 
is, worth forty ſhilings an acre. The third year, 1 laid 
down another acre, which is {till worth thirty ſhillings a 

year. 
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year. The reſt, which I ploughed five or ſix years long- 
er, is not worth fifteen groats an acre, I have experienced 
the like in burn- baking ground.“ 

The practice of Lower Normandy, where lime is chief- 
ly uſed on lands newly broken up, is thus related by M. 
Duhamel t 

« After giving theſe lands a ſhallow ploughing, they car- 
ry on the lime as it comes from the kiln, and lay about an 
hundred weight of it in a heap on every ſquare perch ; fo 
that the heaps lie at a perch diſtant from one another ; 
they then raiſe the earth all round the heaps, like ſo many 
baſons : the earth which forms the ſides of theſe bafſons 
ſhould be a foot thick: and, laſtly, they arch the heaps over 
with earth, ſix inches thick. The lime flakes under this 
covering, and is reduced to powder-z but at the ſame time 
it increaſes in bulk, and thereby cracks the earth. If thef- 
cracks be not carefully (topped, rain will get through them, 
and reduce the lime into a paſte, or k:nd of mortar, which 
will not mix with the earth, or anſwer the end propoſed. 
Farmers are therefore very careful to examine the heaps 
from time to time, and itop the crachs. Some only preſs 
down the top of the heap witn the bac of a ſhovel : but 
this method is liable to a con'ierable in-onvemence ;; for 
if the lime be in a paſte within the head, ic is by this 
means beat together in ſu; h manner, that it becomes ſtill 
more difficult to mix it with the earth : for which reaſon it 
is better to ſtop the crevices, by throwiag a little freſh 
earth over the heap. 

When the lime is thoroughly flak ed, and reduced to 
powder, the heaps are cut witn a hoc, and the lime is 
mixed as well as po:lible with tue earth that covered it. 
This mixture is then thrown up in acas again, and left 
expoſed to the air for ix weeks or wo :nonths ? for then 
the rain will not hurt it. 

About the beginning of June, this compoſt of lime and 
earth is ſpread upon land: but not by throwing it about 
unequally, or at random : on the contrary, it 1s taken up 
by ſhoveliuls, and diſtributed in little heaps, at equal diſ- 
tances, on each perch o ground, it having been obſerved, 
that theſe little heaps promote vegetation, more than if the 
manure was ſor ad unifor ly all over the field; nor is it at 
all heeded, if ſinall intervals remain unlimed between each 
ſhovelful. The field is afterwards plougned, for the laſt 
time, very deep: then, towards the end of June, it is ſown 
with buck - wheat, which is covered with a harrow; and 
if any clods remain, they are brocen with a hoe. 

Buck- wheat occupies the land a hundred days; ſo that this 
grain, ſown about the end of Jun, is gathered about the end 
of Septemb-r. When the ſtalks and roots of this plant 
are dead an4 dricd, the ground is ploughed up, and imme- 
diately ſowed with wheat, which is harrowed in. After 
the wheat has been reaped, the land is ploughed.as ſoon as 

ollihle. It is ploughed for the laſt time, in February or 
March, in order to ſow oats; or in April for barley : but in 
this caſe it is turned up two or three times, to make it 
fine. All thele different grains are harrowed in. A roller 
is paſſed over the oats when they are come up and if any 
clods remain in the barley, they are broken with a hoe. 

In the next February or March the land is ploughed 
again, in order to ſow it with grey peaſe or vetches: and 
after theſe pulſe have been reaped, one or two ploughings 
are given, to prepare it for wheat in the enſuing autumn, 

"Che next year oats are ſowed, ſometimes mixed with a 
little clover; and then the ground is laid down to pafture 
for three qr four years. h 

Sometimes no buck-wheat is ſowed on land newly 
broken; but it lies fallow, from the month of March, 
with it was firſt ploughed, till October, when it is ſowed 
with wheat, after receiving ſeveral ploughings during the 
intermediate time. "Theſe lands being, by this means, 
brought to a tolerable tilth, not above three quarters of 
the quantity of lime above mentioned is uſed on them, 
and they generally bear a beiter crop than thoſe which are 
firſt ſowed with buck-wheat. 

Some farmers think a perch too great a diſtance for con- 
veniently ſpreading the lime, They therefore make the 
heaps leſs, and increaſe their number in proportion. Others 
lay their lime in ridges, from one end of the field to the 
other; which facilitates the ſpreading of it. Being per- 
ſuaded that lime is molt efficacious when it lies ſhallow in 
the ground, they firſt plough it in, and then give a ſecond 
ploughing before they ſow, which brings it again near the 
ſurface.” 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol XIV. in a 
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| review of Mr. Marſhall's Rural Economy, ſays, ( Another 
conomical practice in the management of lime, is equally 
entitled to notice. If a quantity of lime be fetched in 
autumn, or the early part of winter, to be uſed in the 
ſpring, when team labour is more valuable, it is thrown up 
into a regular rcof-like heap or mound, and thatched as a 
ttack, a (mall trench being cut round the ſkirts to catch, 
with an outlet to convey away rain water. By this ad- 
irable precaucion the ſurface of the heap perhaps to a 
conſiderable depth, is prevented from being run to a 
mortar-like coſiſtence by the ſnows and rains of winter, and 
thereby rendered in a manner uſeleſs.” 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. IV. recom- 
mends the mixing of lime with dung for manure in the 
following manner : 

Cart the dung out of the farmi-yard, ſome in December, 
and continue to do it as made, in the following months, 
till the heap amounts to about 120 loads, each 40 buſhels ; 
if made larger, the dung does not rot ſo well When 
finiſhed leave it about two months, and then add 200 
buthels of lime, which is ſold at the pit at 5d. per buſhel; 
mix the whole together immediately. But it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the dung mult not be dry; if it is, it will fire 
by being mixed with lime. Let it lie three months, and 
then ſtir it over again... The expence of the firſt ſtirring is 
1d. a load, and of the ſecond d. Carry it on to the pea 
ſtubble as ſoon as harveſt is over, and plough it in for 
barley 3 if the ſeaſon does not ſuit for carting, take the op- 
portunity of a froſt. This management has anſwered fo 
well, that upon an average of 12 years, my barley crops 
have amounted to 4 qrs. 6 buſhels per acre, I have at 
different times laid ſome dung on without lime being 
mixed, and the difference was very perceptible ; ſo that 
from many experiments I find it neceſſary to ſpread 12 
loads an acre inſtead of 10, which, with the lime, is the 
uſual quantity. | 

© 'The benefit reſulting from the lime is to be attributed 
to two circumſtances, Firſt, it deſtroys the ſeeds of 
weeds, ſo that I have always found the land cleaneſt 
where the lime mixture is laid; and ſecond, it brings the 
dung forwarder, by raiſing the fermentation higher.” 

Lime is co:nmonly ſaid to enrich land greatly at firſt ; 
but afterwards, when its efficacy is exauſted, to leave the 
ground more . barren than it was before. Lime readily 
unites with every unctuous ſubſtance, and rend-rs it more 
ſoluble in water. By this means, all ſuch particles mixed 
with the ſoil may be more ſpeedily converted to the nous 
riſhment of vegetables, than they might otherwiſe be, 
Indeed, if the farmer's avarice, or want of judgment, tempt 
him to over-crop the ground, it may be left without mat- 
ter fit to nouriſh plants, till a freſh ſupply is brought; but 
if it be judiciouſly cropped, and left in good heart under 
graſs, or any other produce which does not impoveriſh the 
the ſoil, the effect of the lime will be more durable, and 
more advantageous than is generally imagined, 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, 
ſays, © Lime is a ſheet-anchor in the Vale huſbandry. It is 
uſed invariably, I believe, on every ſpecies of ſoil, and in 
molt caſes with great ſucceſs. It ſeems to be at preſent a 
received idea that the buſineſs of aration could not be car- 
ried on, or at leaſt that the preſent rents of land could not 
be paid, without the aſſiſtance of lime, 

« It is not my intention to attempt to prove or diſprove 
the truth of this opinion. Suffice it for me to ſay, in this 
place, that I am not acquainted with any country in 
which lime is held in ſuch high repute, nor where the 
manufacturing of it is ſo common a practice among far- 
mers, as it is in this. Almoſt every principal farmer upon 
the margin burns his own lime, 

« There are, beſides, great number of fale kilns for 
ſmaller farmers, and for the centre of the Vale, where 
no materials for burning are to be had, There is an 
inſtance of one man occupying eight or ten kilns 3 burn- 
ing two or three thouſand chaldrons yearly. 

« But beneficial as lime undoubtedly is in ſome caſes 
to corn, its benefit to graſs is a matter in diſpute, even 
tamong the farmers of Yorkſhire. Incidents are authen- 
ticated in which, to general appearance, it has been de- 
trimental, 

« But without the aſſiſtance of compariſon, the judg- 
ment is at a loſs to aſcertain with any degree of preciſions 
the effects of;manures, Nevertheleſs, general appearances 
to thoſe who have a knowledge of the nature of the ſoil, 


have their weight. 
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& Tt ſeems, however, to be a generally received idea, 
that lime which is laid on for graſs is not thrown away; 
for whenever the land is again turned up, its benefit to 
corn will have full effect. 

« Long as lime has been in common uſe as a manure, 
the proper method of applying it tothe ſoil isfar from being 
univerſally practiſed. 

« The methods of liming are various. 

« The worſt is that of laying it in large heaps, and 
ſuffering it to run to a jelly before it be ſpread upan the 
land, 

« Next to this is ſetting it about the land in ſmall 
hillocks; for although theſe hillocks be ſpread before 
they approach to a ſtate of mortar, this method is injudi- 
cious. | ; 

« Lime which falls in the open air does not fall to 
powder, but breaks into checquers, or ſmall cubical maſſes ; 
which being once buried in the ſoil, may remain in it for 
ages without being mixt intimately with it. 

« As far as experience and theory have 2 reached, 
lime ought to be ſpread in a ſtate of perfect powder, 
thereb Bad it in the pores of the ſoil; and thus, by 
afficaulating the two ingredients, form with them one ho- 
mogeneous calcareous mals. 

« A ſingle ſtone expoſed to a moiſt atmoſphere falls 
entirely into granules, not into powder. It is obſervable, 
however, that much depends upon the nature of the ſtone 
from which the lime has been burnt, Stones of a uniform 
texture, as moſt marbles, are leſs liable to fall in granules 
than ſtones which are naturally compoſed of grains, or are 
divided by fiſſures into natural fragments. 

« The ſmaller the heaps, the nearer they approach to 
ſingle ſtones ; there is a greater proportion of ſurface, and 
conſequently a greater proportion of granules. | 

« Tt is therefore the practice of judicious huſbandmen to 
ſet lime upon the land in lead-heaps, and ſpread it over 
the ſoil out of carts, as ſoon as it is ſufficiently fallen. 


that laſt-mentioned, 
turned over, not ſo much to finiſh the falling, as.to gain 
an opportunity of burying the granulous ſurface of the 
heap ; by which means the fragt ants are at leaſt leſſened, 
if not reduced to powder. | 

« In the Morelands a ſtill better practice is ſaid to pre- 
vail, There the heaps are interlayed and covered up with 
moiſt turf-mould, (the rubbiſh from peat and turf fuel), 
which bringing on a rapid fall, the whole is ſet on fire, 
2 * ſurface kept free from granules by a covering of 

es. 

% This leads to a general improvement in the method 
of ſlaking lime; cover up the heaps, whether large or ſmall, 
with ſoil either of the field they are ſet in, or that of lanes 
or ditches carted to them for purpoſe ; and if a ſpeedy 
fall be required, throw water over this covering, 

“If lime be uſed on fallow for wheat, it is generally 
ſpread on in July ; good farmers making a point- of har- 
rowing it in as faſt as it is ſpread, and plowing it under 
with a ſhallow furrow, as ſoon as convenient. 

« The uſual quantity ſet on is three to four chaldrons an 
acre,” In his Minutes of Agriculture, in the Midland 
Counties, Mr. Marſhall ſays that The lime produced 
from Breedon Hill is of a fingular quality. 

« Five or fix quarters an acre are found to be a bene- 
ficial dreſſing for the lands of this neighbourhood. But 
it is an opinion, univerſally admitted, that if much more 
than that quantity be laid on, it is pion to the land: it 
having been obſerved, that where, by accident, a greater 
quantity has been ſcattered, no graſs will grow: and 
that where N have ſtood, no corn will thrive; 
but, inſtead of it a bed of couch and thiſtles appears: a 
circumſtance which has ſet many men againſt it, under an 
idea that it breeds theſe two peſts of cultivated land.“ 


LIME-KILN. See the article K1LN, and BURNJNG 


L1ME. | 

LIME-STONE, a ſpecies of ſtone which will burn 
into lime. See the article Lins. 

LIME-TREE, or Linden-Tree, a beautiful tree for 
walks, and other decorations, in parks &c. and of which 
Mr. Miller has enumerated four ſpecies. | 

All the ſpecies of the lime- tree are eaſily propagated by 
layers, which will, in one year, take go root, and ma 


then be taken off, and planted in a nurſery, at four feet 


hn: 


diſtant row from row, and two feet aſunder in the rows. 


The beſt time to lay them down, and to remove them, is, 
when their leaves bare to tall, that they may take root 
before the froſt comes on, though they may be tranſ. 
planted any time from September to March, in open wear 
ther ; but if the ſoil be dry, it is much the better way to 
remove them in autumn, ks it will ſave a great ex- 
pence in 8 eſpecially if the ſpring ſhould prove 
dry. In this nur ery they may remain four or five years, 
during which time the ground ſhould be dug every ſpri 
and conſtantly kept clear from weeds, and the large fide 
ſhoots pruned off, to cauſe them to advance in height; but 
the ſmall twigs muſt not be pruned off from the ſtems, be- 
cauſe theſe are abſolutely neceſſary to detain the ſap, for 
the augmentation of their trunks, which are apt to ſhoot 
up too ſlender, when they are entirely diveſted of all their 
lateral twigs. If the ſoil in which they are planted be a 
fat loamy they will make a prodigious progreſs in their 
growth, ſo that in three years time they will be fit to 
tranſplant out, where they are to remain. 

They may alſo be propagated by cuttings 3 but as this 
method is not ſo certain as by layers, the other is gene- 
rally practiſed. In order to obtain proper ſhoots for laying 
down, a lime-tree is cut down cloſe to the ground, from 
the roots of which a great number of ſtrong ſhoots are 
produced the following year ; theſe will be large enough 
to lay down the ſucceeding autumn, eſpecially if the 
ſmalleſt of them are cut off cloſe early in the ſpring z fos 
when too many ſhoots are ſuffered to grow during the 
ſummer, they will be much weaker, than if only a ſuffi- 
cient quantity be left. For the manner of laying down 
theſe ſhoots, ſee the article LAYER. 

The timber of the lime-tree is ueſd by carvers, it being 
a ſoft light wood; as alſo by architects for framing the 
models of their buildings; the turners likewiſe uſe it for 
making light bowls, diſhes &c. but it is too loft for any 


ſtrong purpoles. Miller's Gard. Die. 
« There is an inſtance of practice in this neighbour- | 


| hood, and, I believe, only one, which is ſtill ſuperior to | 
In this inſtance, the load-heaps are | 


LINDEN- TREE. 
LING, heath. 
LINSEED, See FLAx-SEED. 

LIFPPITUDE, ix a hor/e, is a defluxion of a ſalt, ſharp 


dee the preceding article. 


| humour from the eyes, attended with a violent itching, 


pains, and redneſs ; the eye-lid ſwelling, ſo as to turn the 
inſide as it were outward ; the fight grows dull, and the 
eyes frequently cloſed up : it uſually attacks young horſes 
at about five or ſix years of age; it comes and goes once 
in three months, or oftener, and continues each time, 


more or leſs, from a week to a month ; thus it goes on, 


perhaps, two years or more, when all the ſymptoms ceaſe, 


but end in a cataract, 


The ſharp humour abovementioned runs down the cheek 
in gromer or leſs quantities, and is ſo hot as to ſcald and 
deſtroy the hair there : the veins in all the parts about the 
eyes are very turgid, ſometimes the eye appears dull, at 
others cloudy, then again clearer : but it is rarely ſpright- 
ly : the humour that diſtils from the eyes is ſometimes ſo 
chick as to cloſe up the eye- lids for ſome time. 

The ſeat of this diſeaſe is in the glands on the inſide of the 
eye-lids; and it may be obſerved, that if they are of a good 
ſize, and well ſhaped, if they are clear, and the ſight is 
good, as ſoon as the ſharp humours abate, if the returns 
are leſs violent and more rare, ſome hope of recovery, with- 
out ending in a cataract, may be indulged ; but if the eye 
ſarings and grows leſs, a cataract will certainly enſue. 

order to the cure, if the eye is not in a periſhing 
ſtate, and the horſe in low condition, bleed; then, once in 
eight days give a cooling purge ; and, on the days free 
from purging, give diuretics, particularly nitre, to the 
quantity of two ounces in a day: and, in order to ſtrength- 
en the relaxed glands and membrane of the eye-lid, many. 
light ſcarifications may be made, with a lancet, on the in- 
ſide of the eye-lid, which turns out ; then the whole eye 


may be waſhed two or three times a day with the follow- 
ing lotion: 


Take of white vitriol, two drachms ; camphire, one 
drachm ; rub them well together, then gradually 
mix them with a pint of water, 


When by theſe means the ſharp humour decreaſes, give 
the following alterative powder, every morning, for two 


y | or three months; then, after an interval of the ſame time, 


repeat it as before: 
Alterati ve 


Take of crude antimony; half an ounce; gum guaia- 
cum, two drams z mix them for one p 
When the blood veſſels about the eyes and parts adja- 
cent are extremely turgid, they may. be well bathed, two 
or three times a day, with ſtrong vinegar. It is the prac- 
ice of ſome, on theſe occaſions, to take up the principal 
4 of veins; and in ſome other caſes, to tie up ar- 
teriesz but this method is rather hurtful than otherwiſe, 
by checking the circulation and depriving the parts of 
nouriſhment. —y | 
If the eye ſeems to ſhrink, waſh it with the following, 
two or three times a day: | 


The Collyrium: | froſt 


Take of crude ſal armoniac, two drams ; brandy; four 


ounces ; lime- water, one pint, mixt. 


Wich this collyrium, try alſo what a better diet will do; 
allow him a moderate quantity of oats : good nouriſhment 
and moderate excerciſe may give a«favourable turn; in- 
deed, in diſorders of the eyes, hard labour ſhould be uni- 
verſally avoided, It is worthy of remark, that low keep 
ing, after good and vlentiful feeding, greatly hurts the 
fight z and hard labour, added to the ſparing diet, aggta- 
vates the diſadvantage conſiderably. Colts are often made 
to go blind, by full feeding, and early hard working. 

heſe means not ſucceeding, the laſt reſource is mer- 

curials; and, perhaps, the moſt proper will be the turbith 
mineral, which may be given as directed for the farcy. 

LIPS in a horſe. If theſe be thin and little, they con- 


tribute » a good mouth, but the contrary if they be large 
thick, 


IQUORICE, a plant propagated for medicinal uſes. | 


It grows to about four or five feeet high; its ſtalks are hard 
— woody ; its leaves ſmall and roundiſh, ſtanding toge- 
ther on the two ſides of a rib, and making what botaniſts 
call a winged leaf. 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
cu n has given the following directions for cultivating this 

founded on a long ſeries of exprience : 

« The common culture of liquorice is not difficult to 
be learned; and this with proper attention, will enable 
any thinking farmer, that knows his buſineſs, to cultivate 
it to advantage. : 

« This plant thrives beſt on a deep, looſe, rich mould; 
and if it is freſh land, that has not for many years borne 
corn, the profit will be the greater, as the crop will be 
larger, and the roots of a finer r 

« A rich ſandy ſoil, provided it is deep, will do well for 
this plant; and it muſt always be remembered, that too 
much moiſture is its greateſt enemy; let no one therefore 


attempt to plant it on a damp clay, leſt the whole crop be 
cankered. . 
fine, nor dug too deep, for 


« Land cannot be made too 
liquorice; it ſhould be, at leaſt, moved with the ſpade to 
the depth of two feet and a half, and if a little deeper, fo 
much the better. 

If the land, on which the liquorice ſets are to be 
planted is freſh, rich, and in good heart, it needs no ma- 
nure for the firſt crop ; but if it has been for ſome years 
in tillage, the planter will do well to give it, in the ſummer 
time, a good dreſſing of very rotten dung, lime, and coal- 
aſhes or ſoot, mixed together, ſome months before, in a 
compoſt; the quantity muſt be regulated by the ſtate of 
the Jand, always — chat this plant requires a 
ET deal of nourithment, and is a great impoveriſher of 

and, though it extracts much of its nouriſhment, or food, 
from a conſiderable depth, at a diſtance from the ſurface ; 
ſome of the roots running five or ſix feet, at leaſt, into the 
ground. * 
When the ground is properly prepared, reduced to a 
yery fine tilth, and laid level, ſome liquorice runners, or 
ſets, are to be procured. Theſe muſt be cut into pieces, 


fully inſpected before they are cartied' into the field, to fer 
that each of them has one, if not two eyes, or buds; 
without which they would make no ſhoots. wt 

«© When the whole ſpot of ground is planted, I make 
my labourers dig up the intervals one ſpit deep; and ſpread 
the earth on the beds; this raiſes them about two inches 


| above the head of the ſets, and by lowering the intervals; 


ſerves in wet ſeaſons to drain the beds. I generally con- 
trive to get this work done by the laſt week in September j 
ae in favourable years, the middle of October is not too 

. 8 | 

te If the weather proves mild, I have no farther trouble 
with them during the winter; but if it is likely to freeze 
hard, I cover the beds with peaſe-haulm, or long dung, or 
ſome ſuch matter, to forward the growth of the roots in 
the ſpring, and protect them during the winter, ſrom the 

oſts. | | 

“ Early in the ſpring, on the firſt appearance of the 
weeds, I allow my liquorice a thorough hoeing; and this 
is ſeveral times repeated in the dry weather of the ſum- 
mer. | | 

« 'The winter following, I again cover them with long 
dung, and in the ſpring; before the roots begin to ſhoot, 
have the ſpaces betwixt the rows on the beds looſened 
with a ſpade; and the intervals are well dug immediately 
after which, I give the land a flight dreſſing of coal-ſoot, 
ſown by hand : it ſhould be thick enough to make the 
land look black: this the firſt rains waſh in and it greatly 
warms and invigorates the plants. 

The ſecond and third ſummers, all I have to do, is to 
keep my crop clear of weeds : this indeed, is very neceſ- 
ſary, and the hoeings for this puſpoſe muſt be more or leſs 
frequent, according to the ſeaſon ; generally, three times 
in the ſummer are quite ſufficient, eſpecially if the land 
was well prepared before the ſets were planted; 

Many good ſenſible farmers, whom I have known to cul- 
tivate this plant in autumn, have a practice of cutting down 
the ſtalks, whilſt they are in full fap, thinking thereby to 
ſtrengthen the roots. I differ from them, however, in 
opinion, and am rather apt to imagine that this cutting of the 
ſtalks, whilſt the ſap is in motion, muſt be prejudicial to the 
roots. It is, therefore, my cuſtom, always to defer cut- 
ting off the ſtalks, till they are withered, and begin to 
decay; nature then indicating, that an abſtraction will be 
of ſervice. 

„ Theſe roots ſhould have three ſummers growth before 
they are fit to take up: it is very ſeldom that they have 
attained a proper ſize at two years end; and if you leave 
them longer than three years in the ground, the roots are 
apt to grow ſticky, and loſe a part of their faccharine 


* 


quality. | 

G * take them up till the * entirely at reſt, 
and the leaves and ſtalks are withered: they are then in 
prime order, and fitteſt for ſale. 

« If theſe roots are taken up while the ſap is in motion, 
either early in the autumn, or late in the ſpring, they are 
apt to ſhrivel, and looſe much of their weight, and are, 
beſides, more diſpoſed to ferment and periſh. 

The beſt way of taking them up is, to dig the ground 
over as deep as the principal roots run, having pickers 
ready to gather up the roots as faſt as they ate thrown up 
by the ſpade. | 

« My general practice is to get rid of my roots as ſoon 
as I conveniently can: and I find it better ſo to do, than 
to wait for the riſing of the markets. I have had, from 
one acre of fine, freſh, rich land, above 3000 pounds of 
ſaleable root, which has produced me above ſixty pounds; 
but this was many years ago, my crops not being generally 
now ſo large. | P22 

« When [I have taken up a crop of this root, if it was 
planted on freſh land, I generally prepare the ſame ground 
to yield me another crop; and this takes me near a 


r. | | 
ar” I, in the firſt place, give it, during the winter froſts, 
a thorough good dreſſing of well-rotted dung, mixed with 
lime; of this I lay on large quantities, ſtill having regard 
to the condition of the foil, and ploughing it well in the 


about eight or nine inches long each, and planted in rows, | enſuing ſummer. 


with dibbers armed with iron points. I make my rows 
two feet aſunder, put my ſets fifteen inches from each other, 
and when three rows are planted on a ſix- feet bed, I allow 
two feet more of interval betwixt bed and bed. 
When ] put in my ſets with the dibber, I leave the 
upper end of each ſet juſt level with the ſurface of the 
ground; I ſhould have obſerved, that I have all my fets care- 


« In ſuch looſe foils, as are proper for this plant, there 
is no occaſion to dig the land for this crop, the taking up 
the roots having ſtirred it to a great defth: this, with 
three or four ſummers ploughings, is ſum̃eient. 


As to the reſt, I manage the ſame as I did for the 


preceding crop. | 
6 If the land, which has borne = a crop of liquorice- 
5 


100 


tis plant, by 


LIQ 


root, was not freſh land when it was planted, but has been | 


any time in tillage, I ſcarcely ever chuſe to plant it again 
with the ſame crop, without allowing ſeveral years of 
interval, at leaft ſeven ; but in this caſe, I frequently fow 
oats in the ſpring, to abate the rankneſs of the ſoil; and it 
will then, with a very light dreſſing, give me a good crop 
of wheat. 

«© In my method of cultivating this plant, I always 
allow ſpace enough for the roots to extend in ſearch of 
food; and this is my reaſon for planting my rows at two 
feet diſtance ; I am, beſides, very careful of keeping them 
clear of weeds, and that, particularly, during the firſt 
ſummer ; being very ſenſible that, without this precaution, 
they would be in great danger of being choked up, and 
robbed of their proper ſhare of nouriſhment ; particularly, 
they would receive no benefit from the dews, which are fo 
friendly to vegetation ; and even the ſun's warmth would 
be, in a great meaſure, kept from the roots by the ſhade 
of the weeds. | 

« Many, who plant liquorice, allow much leſs ſpace 

than I do betwixt the rows, and will yet, the firſt ſummer, 
take off a crop of onions, or ſpinage, or young carrots, 
and think it ſo much clear profit; but the queſtion is, 
whether theſe crops may not, during the time they are on 
the ground, be, to all intents and purpoſes, deemed weeds, 
having nearly, if not altogether, as bad effects as weeds 
would, if permitted to grow with the crop. 
„ Some, worle farmers, continue this practice two 
years of its growth ; but it is quite needleſs to condemn 
this method of culture, as it cannot but ſtand ſelf- con- 
demned. 

&« In the dreſſings I give my land, for preparing it to re- 
ceive this plant, experience has convinced me that lime is 
a much ſweeter manure than ſtable-dung : in fact, this laſt 
is not, on any account, to be uſed till 1t is quite rotten, 
and then lime is very properly added to it as a correc- 
tor. 

« Some friends of mine, who live _ near London, 
have attempted to cultrvate this plant on their lands ; but 
they find it does not anſwer; and this, on account of the 

reat richneſs of the ſoil, owing to the great quantity of 
— dung laid on it. It is true, the roots were at 
three years end larger than mine; but they were not ſo 
bright, had a blacker coat, and were deemed greatly infe - 


rior in quality, 
Should any of your readers be inclined to cultivate 
Cllwing theſe directions, not implicitly, but 
according to their diſcretion, the circumſtances of their 
ſoil, &e. conſidered, they cannot well fail ſucceeding.” 
Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. p. 252. | 

Liquorice loſes greatly in weight, if kept in a dry place. 

In order to diſcover how much it waſted, I made choice 
of a piece of a ſingle root 13 inches long, and full 4 inch 
diameter throughout, which weighed five ounces ; and 
nine ſmall roots, 13 inches long each, and from 4 to + of 
an inch in diameter; they weighed alſo five ounces. All 
theſe were, put into a drawer in a dry room, the beginni 
of February, and were weighed the beginning of Auguli 
following, and then the largeſt ſingle root weighed two 
ounces and three quarters, and the nine ſmall roots alſo 
weighed full 2 4 ounces; ſo that in fix months theſe roots 
loſt almoſt half their weight. They were green and juicy 
when put into, the drawer, and were now pretty dry and 
hard, but not quite ſo dry and hard as ſome of the ſame 
liquorice that had lain all that time in the open room. 

But liquorice may be kept in moiſt ſand, or laid in the 
earth as long, with very little waſte or loſs of weight. 

As liquorice is an upright growing plant, and not apt to 
lodge, and its roots deſcending deep, it is very proper for 
the horſe-hoeing culture, in which it will arrive to greater 
perfection than in the uſual method of cultivating it, as 
deſcribed aboye. 

In Yorkſhire, where liquorice is cultivated in a rich 
ſandy ſoil, its roots penetrate to the depth of three or four 
feet, ſometimes more ; and the digging the ground all over 

to that depth, when the liquorice is taken up, is very ex- 
penſive. As a faving in this article, the planters in dig- 
ging up the ground, ay it in a proper form and replant it, 
making one digging ſerve for both purpoſes, which is a 
very good way ; but they ſet the plants much too cloſe ; 
whereas if they planted it in rows, at about four feet 
diſtance, or more, and horſe-hoed it, the weeds might be 
deſtroyed, and the land greatly improved, eſpecially if 
trench hoed; and the produce would be very great, after 


% 


| 


| 
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ſo fine a preparation of the land by digging. Add to this, 
that the method of cultivation by the hoe-plough is much 
cheaper than by hand-work. 

LITTER, the ſtraw laid under horſes, &c. Straw 
at 155. per load, is a more eligible litter, and cheaper than 
fern at 55. | 

LIVE HEDGES. See Fences. 

LIZENED Corn, leſſened; ſhrunk, or lank corn. 

LOBBY. Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agriculture, 
in the Midland Counties, ſays, that . Every farmery ought 
to have a lobby, and a croft, appending to it; ſerving as 
a double fence: thereby preventing ſtock from running 
over, poaching and injuring the farm : the latter for calves, 
a ſaddle horſe, and invalids. | 

I found the conveniency of a lobby in Surry; and the 


want of one in Norfolk, and in this place; where I can 


foreſee the uſe of that which I am now forming, with a 
ſkreen of planting ;—emboſoming the entire farmery, 
in ſuch a manner as to ſhelter it, effectually, from the north 
and eaſt winds.” | 

LOAM, an earth compoſed of diflimilar particles, hard, 
Riff, denſe, and rough to the touch, and compoſed of ſand 
and a tough viſcid clay. 

LOE, a little round kill, or heap of ſtones, 

LOG, a large, ſhapeleſs piece of wood. 

LOOP, a hinge of a door. 

LOP, a flea. 

— Milk, ſuch as ſtands till it ſours and curdles 
itſelf, | | 

LOPPING, the cutting off the fide branches of trees. 

It is very obſervable that moſt old trees are hollow with- 
in; which does not proceed from the nature of the trees, 
but is the fault of thoſe who have the management of them, 
who ſuffer the tops to grow large before they lop them; as 
the aſh, elm, hornbeam, &c. and perſuade themſelves, that 
they may have the more great wood ; but in the mean time, 
do not confider that the cutting off great tops endangers 
the life of a tree; or, at beſt, wounds it ſo, that many trees 
yearly decay more in their bodies than the yearly tops come 
to; and at the fame time that they furnith themſeves with 
more great wood, they do it at the loſs of the owner. And 
indeed, though the hornbeam and elm will bear great tops, 
when the body is little more than a ſhell ; yet the aſh, if 
it comes to take wet at the head, very rarely bears more 
top after the body of the tree decays. Therefore, if once 
theſe trees decay much in the middle, they will be worth 
little but the fire; ſo that if you find a timber-tree decay, 
» _ be cut down in time, that the- timber be not 
oft. 

The lopping of young trees, that is, at ten or twelve 
years old at moſt, will preſerve them much longer, and 
will occaſion the ſhoots to grow more into wood in one 
— than they do in old tops at two or three. Great 

oughs, ill taken off, ſpoil many a tree; for which reaſon 
they ſhould always be taken off cloſe and ſmooth, and not 
parallel to the horizon; and cover the wound with loam 
and horſe-dung mixed, to prevent the wet from entering 
into the body of the tree. | 

When trees are at full growth, there are ſeveral ſigns 
of their decay ; as the withering or dying of many of their 
top branches: or if the wet enters at any knot z or they 
are anywiſe hollow or diſcoloured : if they make but poor 
ſhoots ; or if woodpeckers make any holes in them, 

This lopping of trees is only to be underſtood for pol- 
lard- trees; becauſe nothing is more injurious to the growth 
of timber-trees, than that of lopping or cuttin of great 
branches from them. Whoever will be at the trouble of 
trying the experiment upon two trees of equal ge and ſize, 
growing near each other, to lop or cut off the ſide branches 

om one of them, and ſuffer all the branches to grow upon 
the other, will in a few years find the latter to exceed the 
other in growth every way; and they will not decay near ſo 

— ſorts 4 reſinous trees, or ſuch as abound with 2 
milky juice, ſhould be lopped very ſparingly; for they are 
ſubject to decay when often cut. The belt Geaſon for lops 
ping theſe trees is ſoon after Bartholomew-tide ; at which 
time they ſeldom bleed much, and the wound is common 
healed over before the eold weather comes on. Miller's 
Gard. Dit. | | 

The generality of the world are againſt pruning timber 
trees at all, and where they naturally grow ſtraight and re- 
gular, it is much better let alone. But all common faults 


in ſhape may be regulated by thus lopping them while young, 
| a 


and it can be attended with no ill conſequence to the tim- 
ber; for the cut not lying near the timber- pithʒ cannot 
affect it, when grown up, and ſquared in the working for 
beams and other uſes, or to be quartered ; for all the de- 
fects occaſioned by ſuch wounds, are in the ſuperficial parts; 
and all the four quarters are perfectly ſound within. 5 

As to the largeſt foreſt trees; they ſnould not be lopped 
at all, except in caſes of great neceſſity, and then the large 
boughs muſt not be cut, but only the ſide branches; and 
even theſe mult be cut off cloſe, that the bark may ſoon 
cover the wound, and yet a little ſlanting, that the water 
may run off, and not lodge upon the cut part. 

if there is a neceſſity of cutting off a large bough, as 
by its being broken or cankered, let it be cut off ſtanting 
at about four feet diſtance from the body of the tree, and 
that if poſſible near ſome place where there is a young 
ſhoot from it, which may receive the ſap, and grow up in 
its place. No ſtump muſt be left ſtanding out farther 
than this, becauſe they are wounded parts which never can 
heal, and which will always be letting in the water, 
and will ſerve as pipes to convey that water into the heart 
of the body of the tree, and by degrees will utterly ſpoil it. 
All that grow upright, whether they. be large or ſmall 
branches, muſt in cutting be taken off flanting, never 
evenly, for the fame reaſon ; thoſe boughs that bear from 
the head are to be cut with the ſlope on the lower fide, and 
on -Q occaſion that great wounds are given to a tree, they 
ſhould be covered with a mixture of clay and horſe-dung, 
which will make them heal much ſooner than they other- 
wiſe would do. Mortimer s Huſbandry, vol. II. p. 91. 

To LO WK, to weed corn. 

LUCERN, a plant frequently cultivated in the manner 
of clover, and known among botaniſts by the names of 
medica and medicago. 

It is the alſaſa of the Spaniards, and the lucern grand 
treffle, or fenum Burgundiacum, as ſome botaniſts call it, 
of the French, It has a perennial root, and an annual ftalk, 
which riſes full three feet high in good land, and is garniſhed 
at each point with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are ſpear- 
ſhaped, about an inch and a half long, and half an inch 
broad, ſawed towards the ſtalks, The flowers grow in 
ſpikes, which are from two or near three inches in length, 
ſtanding upon naked footſtalks two inches long, riſing from 
the wings of the ſtalks: they are of the pea- bloom, or 
butterfly kind; of a fine purple colour, and are ſucceeded 
by compreſſed moon-ſhaped pods, which contain ſeveral 
kidney-ſ{baped feeds. It flowers in June, and its ſeed ripens 
in September. | 

There are the following varieties of this ſpecies of lucern, 
viz. one with violet-coloured flowers ; another with yellow 
flowers; a third with yellow and violet lowers mixed; 
and a fourth with variegated flowers: but as Mr. Miller 
obſerves, theſe are only variations of the ſame plant, ariſing 
accidentally from the ſeed. However, neither the yellow 
nor the variegated flowered lucern is ever ſo ſtrong as that 
with purple flowers ; nor is it conſequently ſo profitable to 
the huſbandman. 0 | 

Columella calls this the choiceſt of all fodder, becauſe it 
will laſt ten years, and will bear being cut down four and 
ſometimes fix times a year; it enriches the land on which it 
grows, fattens the cattle fed with it, and is a remedy for fick 
cattle. About three quarters of an acre of it is abundantly 
ſufficient to feed theſe. horſes during the whole year. Yet, 
notwithſtanding it was ſo much eſteemed by the ancients, 
and hath been cultivated to great advantage in France and 
Switzerland for many years, it has not yet found ſo good a 
reception in England as it juſtly deſerves ; nor is it culti- 
vated here in any conſiderable quantity, though-it will ſuc- 
ceed as well in this country as in either of the laſt mention- 
ed : being extremely hardy, and reſiſting the ſevereſt cold 
of our climate. 

Mr. Rocque lays it down as a maxim in his practice, that 
lucern will grow on any ſoil, provided it be not ſo wet as 
to rot the roots. | 

The ſtrongeſt land is however to be preferred, and the 

deeper the ſoil the better will be the crop, as the roots will 
have room to extend themſelves. 
Ihe land ſhould be prepared in the ſame manner as for 
barley, being ploughed, harrowed, and cleaned from all 
ſorts of weeds; and the ſtronger the land is, of courſe the 
more ploughing and harrowing it take will to mellow it, 
and bring it to a fine tilth, 


| | 
When this work is — the lucern ſeed muſt be ſown 
| 
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broad-caft, (not in drills) in ide weather; after the rate of 
about fourteen pounds to an acre, © | 

his allowance of ſeed will be ſufficient to ſupply the 
number of plants that will be wanted to yield a full crop 3 


but they will not ſtand ſo thick as to ſtarve one another; - 


though there is ſome allowance for part of the ſeed failing. 

But ſhould every ſeed take, the method of culture here 
after recommended will ſufficiently reduee the number of 
the plants, and, without the trouble and expence of the 
New Huſbandry, give each plant ſpace enough to extend 
its roots, and collect the neceſſary quantity of nouriſhment; 

To return to the culture, before the laſt ploughing, the 
land ſhould be manured, not with old rotten Buff as is 
uſual, but with freſh ſtable-dung, that has been thrown up 
in a heap three or four weeks to heat and ferment; This 
will enable the young plant to puſh forth its leaves and 
ſtalks with luxuriance, and get forward in its growth the firſt 
ſummer, 

When the dung is in full fermentation, it is to be laid 
on the land and ploughed in as ſoon as poſſible, that the 
ſalts of the dung may not have time to evaporate : the land 
muſt then be harrowed and ſown, and afterwards harrowed 
again with a light or buſh harrow; and laſtly, rolled to 
ſettle the ground and break the clods. | 

If corn is to be ſown amongſt it, it ſhould be only half 
a crop; otherwiſe it will be apt to deſtroy the lucern, eſ- 
pecially if it proves a wet ſeaſon, and the corn is rank 
but if no corn is fown amongſt it, the lucern will thrive 
much better. | 

Lucern may be ſown from the beginning of March to 
the end of May; but April, in dry weather, is the beſt 
time. 

If much rain falls on the new. ſocn lucern, it will be 
apt to ſwell too faſt, and burſt ; but if it holds fine for three 
or four days, it will be in no danger. | | 

Mr. Rocque does not approve of drilling the lucern, be- 
cauſe' the roots are too much confined in the drills : they 
ſay it is to clean the lucern between the rows that they 
drill it: but it is for want of knowing the nature of lu- 
cern, and it diſcourages people from ſowing it, drilling and 
hoeing being very expenſive ways; the quickeſt and cheap- 
eſt, and by much the beſt way, being to ſow it broad- caſt, 
like clover, as the roots will ſtand nearly at equal diſtances 
one from another every way. | 

Lucern requires, it is true, a great deal of nouriſhment 
from the earth; but there is no occaſion this nouriſhment 
ſhould be ſupplied by. the ſurface. It is well known that 
the roots of lucern will run to a great depth in the ground, 
from whence they muſt of courſe extract a large quantity 
of food: this ſpares the ſurface; and in fact the land where 
lucern grows requires only that the natural graſs ſhould be 
prevented from getting to a head, which it is in our climate 
very apt to do, and if let alorie would ſoon choak up the 
lucern. 5 

It is mentioned above, that if corn is ſown with lucern, 
it ſhould be only half a crop: ſome of your readers may 


| not, perhaps, readily comprehend the meaning of this ex- 


preſſion : therefore, to render it more clear, I ſhall here 
obſerve, that when barley or oats are to — with lucern, 
a buſhel only of either, according to Mr. Rocque's method, 
is to be ſown firſt on an acre, then fourteen pounds of the 
lucern. 

One thing is to be obſerved, that if the corn, notwith - 
ſtanding its being ſown ſo thin, ſhould grow fo rank as to 
endanger the lucern, it will be much beſt to mow it be- 
fore the harveſt, as it is better to loſe the crop of corn than 
to kill the lucern. 

The barley, or oats, however, need not be entirely loſt, 
as they may, when mown, be given green to cattle ; or, 
if the weather is fine, will make excellent hay, provided 
they are properly dried ; and it is beſt to do it in the ſwarth, 
as the rich juices are in that manner leſs exhauſted. To 
ſow it later than May is dangerous, for fear of a dry ſeaſon, 
or its being eat up by the fly. 

Lucern will not grow on freſh-broke-up land; it muſt 
be tilled a year or two: peaſe and beans, for one year, 
will prepare the ground; but, above all, potatoes excel for 
ſweetening and mellowing of land: the next ſeaſon a fal- 
low for turnips, and when the turnips are fed off with ſheep, 
it will greatly enrich the land, which ſhould then be pre- 
pared for lucern. f 

In regard to the tillage, and time of ſowing the lucern- 
ſeed, the nature of the ſoil muſt be conſidered. Heavy, 


ſtrong, 
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ſttong land will require mote ploughings and harrowings, 


and to be later ſown : light land will need fewer harrow- 
ings and ploughings, end to be ſown earlier, that the 
young plants may have ſtrength to ſend their roots deep 
nto the ground, before the hot dry weather comes on to 
hurt them; and if, for the firſt, time, the land had a trench- 
ploughing, it would be of great advantage. 

In Languedoc they ſow no corn with the lucern; 
and when it is ſix or ſeven inches high, they mow it; 
by e all the ſeeds of annual weeds are cut off and 

illed. | ; 2342 

In Normandy, the climate being much the ſame as in 
England, they ſow corn with it. 

In Picardy, and about Paris, they ſow it, ſome with, 
others without corn. ; 

At Avignon, when their lucern begins to decline; th 
manure the ground and plough afreſh, and ſow it wit 
corn and Jucern; and the old roots, growing again with 
the ſeed, make another fine crop : the ploughing will not 
burt the old roots. ; 

If a full crop of barley is ſown with lucern, and the 
barley grows very ſtrong, the beft way is to mow the bar- 
ley when it is in the ear, 

If forward peaſe are ſown on new-broke-up land to 

e it for lucern, it may be done in one year, and 
turnips ſown on it as ſoon as the peaſe are off: the turnips 
may be fit to ſeed off by Chriſtmas z and as ſoon as the 
turnips are off, the land ſhould be ploughed, and lic fallow 
till a proper time to ſtir it again z or it may have a trench 
ploughing, as before directed. | 

This method of giving land a trench-ploughing, to pre- 
pare it for lucern, is much to be recommended, as it ſtirs 
the earth almoſt as deep as if it was dug with a garden 
ſpade : or what advantage this muſt be to a plant that ſends 
its roots deep for nouriſhment, need not be mentioned, as 
it cannot but be obvious to every reader, 

Was labour cheaper than it is in England, it would 
doubtleſs be much the beſt way to dig by hand all the 
land that was deſtined to lucern: many advantages would 
reſult from this method of tillage, and particularly the 
weeds and graſs would not be ſo apt to grow as in ploughed 


land, 


I would heartily recommend it. to ſome of the gen- 
tlemen in Ireland, to fow with lucern ſome of their 
land that has borne a crop of potatoes; it could not 
fail ſucceeding, and they would have a fair opportunit 
of erying what crops this plant will, when beſt cultivated, 

ield. 

, I cannot but think, that on land that has borne 
potatoes, there might be five good mowings in a year, par- 
ticularly in Irgland, where the climate is rather mildet 
than in England ; and this without injuring the roots. An 
eaſy experiment would, however, ſoon make this matter 
known : I therefore hearcily cecommend it to the attention 
of your Iriſh readers ; they are every day improving their 
lands, and will, doubtleſs, not ſuffer this hint to paſs un- 
noticed, 2 : | 

When we conſider the many advantages reſulting from 
the culture of this plant, it is aſtoniſhing that it ſhould ſo 
long eſcape our regard: the hint was given us by the Ro- 
man writers on the ſubject of agriculture, but we were 
too much attached to old cuſtoms to improve it 

In hot ſummers the ſeed may be ſaved in England, but 
not from the firſt growth ; that being generally too rank, 
and ſubject to rot at bottom. 

In Languedoc they fave it from the third growth ; but 
as this climate is colder, it will not have time to ripen, un- 
leſs ſaved from the ſecond growth. 

A dry ſoil is beſt to fave the feed upon, as it is not ſo 
Err grow rank; and then it may poſſibly do ſrom the 

rſt growth. 

As lucern, if the land is good, will bear ſeveral crops 
in one year, like clover; what Mr. Rocque means b 
the firſt, ſecond, and third growths, are, he lays, the dif- 
ferent crops it produces in one ſummer, which are three, 
four, and ſometimes five mowings, in caſe no ſeed is ſaved 
from it: if feed is ſaved, it muſt be from the ſecond 
growth: the ſeed will be ripe in September, and muſt be 
gathered by hand. 

When the plants are one year old, it will be proper with 
a large harrow, to go over your land as often as is ſufficient 
to root up annual weeds and graſs. 

The harrow will not hurt the lucern, the roots of it 


deing veiy tough: this muſt be done in dry weather, be- 


| 
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fore it begins to ſprout, Which is very 19 in the ſp tif 
that the weeds and graſs, may die; and if there are any 
patches of ground where the ſeed miſcarried, a little ſeed 
muſt be ſown and the ſpot harrowed: a dreſſing with 
rotten dung, at the fame time, will repay the expences 
of it by a larger crop; if the harrow ſhould cut or 
2 any of the roots, they will ſprout and grow not with - 
anding. | 

The ſecond ſpring, after ſowing, it will be proper to 
plough the ground, where the lucern grows, with a drill- 
plough, with a round ſhare, without a fin or feather, and 
without a coulter, to prevent the roots being too much 
hurt. Ir ſhould lie rough a few days to dry and mellow; 
then in fine weather, be harrowed down to mow it the 
cloſer, 

One; not uſed to the culture of this plant, will be apt 
to think, that ploughing will deſtroy the Jucern ; but any 

ntleman, that will take the trouble to call at Mr. 

oeque's, may be convinced that experience teaches the 
contrary. yy | | 

To make hay of lucern, it ſhould be mowed as ſoon as 
the bloom appears, or rather ſooner : it muſt not be ſpread, 
like common graſs, but lie in the ſwarth, like elover, and 
turned in the fame manner; or the leaves, which are moſt 
nutritive, will drop off. | 

If ſuffered to ſtand too long before it is mowed, the 
ſtalks will be too hard for the cattle to cat it, and it loſes 
much of its goodneſs. 19% 

The hay is good for all forts of cattle ; and when horſes 
are fed with it, they ſhould not have their full allowance of 
corn; the lucern anſwering, in a great meafure, the pur- 
poſe of both corn and hay. 

It is alſo the moſt profitable of any fort of fodder to feed 
horſes with in the ſummer, by mowing and giving it to 
them green. 

If the land is good the produce is incredible; and ac- 
cording to the goodneſs and depth of the foil, fo will be 
the crops. 

Mr. Rocque ſays he has ſeen lucern mowed five times in 
a ſeaſon; yielding, at the five mowings, nearly eight loads 
of hay per acre: | 

The ſpring ploughing — the lucern muſt be an- 
nually * 2 : it kills the graſs and weeds, and makes the 
ground ferment, which promotes vegetation; and the 
oftener it is refreſhed with a little dung on the furface, the 
better it will pay for the trouble of cultivating it. If the 
__ is laid on before the winter, that the ſalts may be 
waſhed in by the rain and ſnow, and ploughed in, in the 
fpring, it will greatly add to the profit. 

This is the ſubſtance of Mr. Rocque's account of the 
culture of lucern; but as different ſorts of ſoil may re- 
quire different methods of tillage, he has ſubjoined the 
idea of a harrow, with two 9 like a plough, which 
may ſerve in light land inſtead of the plough, and will fave 
ſome labour, 

Ihe teeth muſt be ſet at ſeven or eight inches apart in 
the firſt row, and about five inches long without the wood. 
The fecond row muſt be placed nine or ten inches behind 
the firſt, and fo that the teeth of the ſecond row may be 
againſt the ſpaces of the firſt row; and they muſt be an inch 
longer than thoſe in the firſt row, ſo that the ground, be- 
ing looſened a little by the firft row, the teeth of the ſecond 
row may go ſomething deeper; and the teeth of the third 
and laſt row muſt be an inch longer than thoſe of the ſe- 
cond, and placed fo as that they may go in the fame track 
with the teeth of the firſt row. 

The harrow muſt be made of one ſolid piece, four or 
five inches thick, and the lower fide muſt be rounded off 
towards the hinder part where the teeth are longeſt ; 
whereby the perſon that holds it by the handles, preſſing 
down a little, may force the ſecond and third rows of teeth 
deeper than the firſt ; and by bearing up a little, he may 
prevent any but the firſt row from working. A very little 
practice will be ſufficient to make any one uſe it as occaſion 
requires, and it will be ſo ſteady that no unevenneſs of the 
ground will be able to throw it out of its work, as a clod 
or ſtone will a common harrow. 
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NY ORR rs manner the teeth are to be placed in. 


Let it be remarked, that the ſoremoſt row of teeth are 
placed in a line acroſs near the middle of the 3 "ud 
FI, plank ; 
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plank 3 the other two tows behind that; and the fore part 
of the harrow ſhould be heavier than the hind part when 
the weight of the hatrrow is ſuſpended on the firſt row of 
teeth. Fhe teeth ſhould be pretty ſtrong, and round; their 
being ſquarez as uſual, may hurt the roots a little, which is 
to be avoided as much as poſſible, though the conſequence 
would not be very er 

Farmers are fond of ſowing broad-caſt, it being no eaſy 
matter to make them comprehend the utility of a drill - 
plough on any occaſion : the ſight of ſo complicated an in- 
ſtrument terrifies them; they think it moves by clock- 
work: and as to the labourers, it is a very difficult matter 
indeed to get them to hold it. 

I am fully ſenſible, as I have already obſerved, of the 
good effects of ſowing corn and pulſe regularly with inter- 
vals, but cannot approve of this method when applied to 
artificial graſſes z and it would be well if we were to im- 

rove our old practices, before we ſhould even attempt to 
Leng the new methods into general uſe. Muſeum Kuſti- 


cum, vol. I. p. 78. . 
volume of the above work, another 


In the fucceeding 
correſpondent has made the following remarks on the above 
method delivered by Mr. Rocque : 

This gentleman, ſays our author, owns he is againſt 
innovations in huſbandry, becauſe it is difficult to bring 
the farmer from the old methods ; and therefore ſeems to 
conclude, new ones are not to be attempted ; at leaſt, 
that ſeems to be his reaſon, for being againſt what he calls 
innovations. | 
Under © reſtrictions, &c.” he approves of the new 
culture, but thinks it “ prepoſterous to extend it to arti- 
ficial grafles;”” adding, “ the only benefit lucern can re- 
ceive from the horſe-hoe, is, that it keeps down the natu- 
ral graſs. This gentleman cannot be a practical cultiva- | 
tor of lucern ; neither can he know the uſes of the hoe- 
plough ; if he did, he could not aſſert a fact fo contradic- 
wy itſelf. 

o inaccurale obſervers the ſeedling plant of lucern may 
appear to have no lateral roots; but a careful examiner 
will find a great number of ſmall ones, every one, or moſt 
of which are furniſhed with freſh nutriment by the opera- 
tion of the hoe-plough, 

We ſhall not contend about Mr. Rocque's ſuperior pro- 
fit: his ſituation gives him advantages ſuperior to a diſtant 
reſidence; and therefore that not be mentioned by a 
generous writer. 

I am a favourer and practiſer of the New Huſbandry, 
and I do deny that it will be more expenſive than Mr. 
ws method, but, on the contrary, it will eventually 

cheaper. 

mn this method, he may, for a few have pretty 
2 crops 3 but at length his plants will be found to 

windle, and his crops will leſſen, unleſs he annually adds 
ſeed to the ground; whereas, in the new culture, the crop 
will be continually improving; as to the quality being in- 
ferior, that will be the fault of the owner, if he lets it 
grow too rank, This argument of your writer makes 
againſt himſelf, as thereby he admits the ſuperior luxu- 
riances of the plants cultivated by the horſe-hoe. 

I have ſown lucern in broad-caſt more than once, and 
have ſeen others do it; and it ever failed. 

Mr. Rocque's rule, as this gentleman ſays, is, “ that 
lucern will grow on any land, if not wet: this is cer- 
tainly premature: it ſurely muſt have the occupation of 
a dry, rich ſoil, or I am ſure, from practice, it will not 
ſucceed ; and as to © the ſtrongeſt being preferred,” I 
believe every one, who tries the cultivation of it on ſuch, 
and upon light ground, will find the latter beſt adapted to 
it, 


But the notion of ſowing corn with lucern is quite as 
4 prepoſterous,” I think, as the new culture for it; and 
how a man of Mr. Rocque's famed abilities ſhould adopt 
ſuch a method, I am at a loſs to gueſs. Neither ſhould 
lucern be ſown in March, as in its infant ſtate it is very 
tender and timid of froſt. 

This gentleman ſays, © it is for want of knowing the 
nature of lucern, that they drill it.“ I might retort upon 
him ; but his miſtaken zeal, I fear, will more injure the 
cauſe he means to promote, than I hope it will dif- 
courage the practice of drilling this valuable plant, as, by 


| men who adhere to rational principle, that hath been 
found the moſt ſucceſsful method. See Tull, Duhamel, 
&c, I ſhould be glad to know what © the ſurface of the 
ground is to be ſpared for:“ is it to give life to the natural 


pinks, that common. and deſtructive enemy of this excellent 
plant | 
Our author mentions the cultivation of it in France, 
Kc. If he was ever at Paris, with his preſent attention, 
he muſfyhave ſeen, that after a fe years they always plough 
up the promiſcuous ſown lucern, in order to prepare the 
round again for that, or ſome other crop, when the lucern 
egins to dwindle, by the weeds or natural grafs robbing it 
of its nutriment, 

How much more muſt that be the fate of promiſcuous 
ſown lucern in theſe kingdoms, where he admits graſs is 
apt to get a-head ? That is not the caſe in France, and yet 
even their promiſcuous ſown crops are ſhort-lived. 

I know not whether he be as converſant with potatoe- 
ground in Ireland as I am; but I cannot omit to inform 
you the tillage will not do for lucern; for this plant the 
ground ought to be well pulverized : whereas, in the ge- 
neral potatoe tillage of this kingdom, not more than about 
two feet in nine of the ground is cultivated. | 

The manner of harrowing the lucern, practiſed by Mr. 
Rocque, although the teeth be round, muſt wound many 
of the roots : that might be well, as it would thin them; 
but repeated harrowing will, in time, wound them all z and 
notwithſtanding they will afford graſs afterwards, yet, when 
the winter rain comes on, lodgments of water will be made 
in thoſe wounds, which will bring on putrefaction, to the 
deſtruction of the plants, unleſs Mr. Rocque has the art of 
conducting the harrow-pins always in the ſame direction; 
and could that be the caſe, what would deſtroy the grafs 
where they did not paſs ? 

The manner of ploughing the lucern, practiſed by Mr. 
Rocque, is ſtil] approaching to the horſe-hoe, though by no 
means ſo effectual. I wonder to fee our author even fa- 
vour that, ſince it may be deemed an “ innovation.” 
This ploughing is to be repeated every year, and harrow- 
ing alſo: to this dung is to be added, © as often as may be.” 
I am willing to believe this gentleman knows nothing of 
the expence which attends theſe operations, i. e. ploughing, 
harrowing, and, above all, dunging, beſides the value of the 
dung, which would always be acceptable for other grounds: 
whereas, in the drill way of ſowing lucern, when the land 
is once put in good order, it may ever be kept ſo by the 


hoe-plough. | 

Lucern is a graſs of ſuch ineſtimable value, that it will 
-anſwer almoſt any expence ; yet if the moſt certain method 
to obtain ſucceſs ſhall be found the cheapeſt, there can be 
no reaſon for purſuing one more precarious and more expen- 
five, which will be found when Mr. Rocque's method, or 
at leaſt that ſo warmly recommended by your correſpon- 
dent, who aſſerts it to be Mr. Rocque's, is compared in 
practice with the one I venture to recommend to the prac- 
tice of my countrymen, which I take upon me to ſay will 
command ſucceſs, if purſued, 

The land ſhould be a flexible loam, dry, deep, and rich, 
either by nature, or made ſo by art; not but it will ſucceed 
to admiration ſhould a quarry be under, It ſhould be well 
pulverized by plough and harrow, laid as flat as poſſible, 

and cleared of all weeds, particularly _—_— when 
the ground is in this form, let a ſmall plough, with twa 
mould-boards, be run up and down the field, at every three 
foot upon the flat ſurface : this will compleatly form three 
foot ridges. If a pair of drill-harrows be not at hand, 
let the crown of every ridge be carefully raked clean, and 
even with an iron 1 and one row of ſeed drilled ve 
thin, about half an inch deep, along the middle of every 
ridge, the middle or latter end of April, (the beginning 
of May may do) and be carefully covered. This ſowi 
of the ſeed may be done by hand, if a drill-plough be not 
ready. By a maſter's attendance, a great deal may, be 
done in a day. 

Thus it may remain till weeds begin to appear, whea 
the hoe-plough, or a ſmall common one, ſhould take away 
every alternate ſide of the ridges, as near the lucern as can 
be with ſafety (I go within two or three inches of my 
drilled ergy In three or four days, return the mould 
to the former places with the plough, ahd then proceed ta 
take off the other ſides of the ridges in like manner, and 
return it as before. = 

If the ground be made in good condition before ſow- 
ing, a crop may be mowed in — the produce of which 
will ſurpriſe any one who is not acquainted with the 

ant, 
p In September it will be fit to cut again ; but if in the 


intermediate time weed ſhould appear, let the hoeing 
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be repeated: thus the weeds will be deſtroyed the firſt | 


We: 
After the ſecond cutting; ſend in the plough again, and 


take off the ſides of every ridge within about ſix inches of 


the plants, and fo let them remain till February, when the 
plough ſhould return the mould to every ridge; and in * 
the graſs will be ready for cutting; and will continue to at- 
ford a crop _ month during the ſummer. _ 

The hoeing ſhould be repeated, as before directed, as 
often as weeds appear; but obſerve never to horſe-hoe it 
when the ground has any adheſion, 

The hoeing before the winter is to keep the plants dry 


during that ſeaſon, and to meliorate the ſoil of the alleys | 


by the influence and mechanical operation of the winter 
ftoſts. 

To keep my letter within reaſonable compaſs, I have 
been ſhort in my directions, but to practical farmers, I 
hope, ſufficiently plain; if not, any neceflary explanation 
I ſhall cheerfully furniſh. 

Your readers will pleaſe to obſerve, that after the firſt 
preparation of the ground, if they horſe-hoe the crop re- 
gularly every year, the dung which Mr, Rocque's friend 
recommends (as it may be got eaſily at, in London) may 
be ſaved for other purpoſes, as by this method of ma- 
naging lucern, the crop and ground will be improving 
every year. LO 

I appeal then to every impartial judge, whether this me- 
thod is rtot cheaper than the ploughing, harrowing, and 
dunging, ſo warmly recommended by your correſpondent. 
It is almoſt unneceſſary to urge, that a crop raiſed in this 
way will, ever after the firſt year, be equal, if not ſuperior 
to Mr. Rocque's, as the gentleman admits as large crops 
may be raiſed in the drill way. 

1 a ſtranger to Mr. Rocque and his friend. I have 


no other motives in troubling you on this ſubject, than | 


public benefit to mankind, and a gratitude to the memory 
of Mr. Tull, whoſe ſuperior ingenuity, I bluſh to own it, 
hath ſhone in France, to the repioach of Engliſhmen, 
And were we all to join in opinion with your correſpon- 
dent (who fays, “It would be well were we to improve 
our old practices, before we even attempt to bring the new 
ones into general uſe,” we ſhould indiſcriminately merit 
the pity of all nations for our perverſeneſs. Perhaps, had 
Tull been a foreigner, his ſyſtem would have been eſta- 
bliſhed amongſt us long ago. 

The authar of the former account not being ſatisfied 
with the reaſons offered by his — made the follow- 
ing reply; which we thought neceſſary to inſert, that our 
readers may judge for themſelves, and follow the method 
that ſhall appear to them the moſt rational. 

I troubled you the beginning of laſt year with a letter on 
the 1ubje& of lucern, which you were ſo obliging as to in- 
ſert in your firſt volume, page 339. 

I am ſtill an advocate for Mr. — HEY method of cul- 
ture in preference to Mr. Miller's, as far as regards this 
plant; and that for this plain reaſon, becauſe I imagine the 
farmer will be much more likely to adopt the firſt than the 
laſt : and the culture of lucern can produce very little ad- 
vantage to the nation, unleſs it is generally adopted by the 
common farmers. 

My reafon for troubling you, or your readers, at this 
time, is to remind you, that Mr. Rocque's ſmall tract, 


lately publiſhed, contains ſome particulars reſpecting lu- | 


ceru, which were not noticed in my former letter, and 
therefore may, with great propriety, be now laid before 
your readers. 

The firſt of thefe particulars relates to the manner of 
ſowing the lucern; and in this Mr. Rocque differs widely 
from Mr. Miller, as he thinks it ſhould not be ſown with- 
out corn; but I will give you Mr. Rocque's own words, 
as they carry great weight with them. “ You muſt not 
ſow lucern without corn, unleſs your ſpot of land is too 
fmall to uſe a harrow in: in that caſe, you muſt ſow it in 
drills, and keep it very clean hoed, The drills for ſuch ſmall 
ſpots are to be ten inches diſtant; if wider, it lodges in the 
drills. The reafon I recommend ſowing corn with it is, 
to prevent the weeds choaking it; but, you muſt ſow only 
for half a crop : otherwiſe your corn will be apt to deſtroy 
your lucern, efpecially if it proves a wet ſeaſon, and your 
corn is ſtrong. If there is nocornſown amongſt it, you 
muſt be obliged to mow the weeds, and run a chance of 
cutting the lucern with them: and, being very ſappy, you 
cannot imagine how detrimental it is to bleed it when 


| be of great advantage : but in the piece late 
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young 3 but when the corn will be fit to mow, the luceta 
— may ſafely be cut.“ | 

As the duration of lucern has. been a queſtion lon 
agitated, and not, that I know of, finally determined, it 
will not be amiſs to mention a fact related by this able cul. 
tivator, as it will be an encouragement to the planters of 
lucern. 

« As to the duration, it will laſt as long as the ground 
is kept clean. I ſaw ſome at Mr. Middlemar's, at Gran- 
tham, in his garden, that was forty years old; and it was 
very fine, To keepit thorough clean, you muſt harrow it 
every time it is mowed ; and, if requiſite, at Michaelmas, 
and in February and March. If you once leave it foul, it 
will be very expenſive to clean. You muſt make uſe of 
the drill-plough : but let the harrow be ever fo ſtrong, you 
need not fear its hurting it.“ f 

In my letter to you, above-mentioned, it is obſerved, 
that in preparing land for lucern, a apron row apes. would 

y publiſhed, 
Mr. Rocque fays, In cafe you are hot well acquainted 
with the ſtate of your ground, you mult trench-plough it 
twice, according to the directions for ploughing, which are 
in my Hints upon Burnet; whereby the roots will run 
down the ſooner out of the reach of dry weather : and if 
the ſoil that is turned up be ever fo ſour, futuie plough- 
ings, harrowings, and manurings, will ſweeten it ſuffi- 
ciently for the reception of the feed.” 

Mr. Rocque adds, in this place, that © lucern will 


| grow very well in clay land, with proviſo the ground 


works well, The difficulty in theſe lands lies in the har- 
rowing z in dry weather the ground —_ ſo very hard, 
the harrow can do but little good, unleſs you take the 
ſeaſon between wet and dry to harrow it, which you cer- 
tainly muſt.” 

It is alſo obſerved that in the province of Languedoc, 
in France, the inhabitants mow their lucern when it is 
ſix or ſeven inches high, in order to kill the annual weeds. 
Of this practice Mr. Rocque now fays, By my own ex- 
perience, I find they are in the wrong; for it bleeds it, fo 
that the plants make but little progreſs when cut ſo young, 
and are a long time in recovering it. It ought never to be 
cut but when in bloom.“ 

A great many imagine that the ſeed might profitably be 
ſaved in England; but Mr. Rocque is of a different 
opinion; and indeed I am inclined to join with him in 
this reſpect, as in this iſland it is at beſt but a precarious 
crop, and can be imported ſo cheap, that the ſeedſman can 
afford to retail it at nine-pence per pound, at which price 
it was this year advertiſed. Mr. Rocque's obſervation on 
this point is as follows: In hot ſummers the ſeed may be 
ſaved in England, but not from the firſt growth, that being 

enerally too rank, and ſubject to rot at bottom : though 
think it is needleſs attempting to ſave any of the ſeed in 
England; for, in the year 1761, which was a very fine 
ſummer, I tried to fave the ſeed of the ſecond growth, on 
light land, but made nothing of it ; not ſaving above thirt 
pounds of ſeed upon four acres and a half. I alſo tried, 
that ſame ſummer, to ſave ſome off ſtiff land; but that 
proved ſtill worſe.” | 
I have only now to give you Mr. Rocque's thoughts on 
the value of this graſs, which, in my opinion, deſerves to be 
preferred to almoſt all others. 
The Practical Cultivator ſays, “ I have already obſerved, 
it ought not to be cut but when it is in bloſſom: and that 
is but three times a year : but after mowing the third crop, 
you may, inſtead of mowing the fourth, ſeed it ; but 
when froſts come, you muſt take your cattle off; becauſe 
there are always young ſhoots, which would be bruiſed, if 
the cattle were not taken off, If it is rank in September, 
it is dangerous for cows, being too feeding ; but turn horſes 
and ſheep upon it. As there is no graſs, as has yet come 
to our knowledge, which gives the cows ſo much milk, 
you may let them graze about an hour, at moſt, in the af- 
ternoon, when the dew is off. When made hay, it is 
likewiſe the beſt for milk : wherever it is much cultivated, 
they prefer it to all other kind of hay. 
hen I was at Monoſque, a city in Provence, which 
was about twenty-ſeven years ago, the carriers fed their 
horſes upon it, preferably to any other, without corn ; and 
the mules looked fat and in fine order. Six mules which I 
hired there, to carry my ſeeds at Nimes, fed on nothing 
elſe, and yet carcied their load all day long, without un- 
loading, They have the cuſtom of hanging little ay to 
3 cir 
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their horſes or mules heads, wherein they put lucern, on 


which they feed as they go. f 

It is acknowledged by all connoiſſeurs to be the moſt feed- 
ing of all paſture, either green or in hay. I truſt not bare]: 
to report, but have experienced it to be ſo myſelf. I had 
colonel Vernon's horſe ſent to 'me from the country, in « 
very poor condition; and, in fourteen days, he was in ver) 

ood order. The colonel was ſurpriſed to ſee how he hac 
throve in that ſhort ſpace of time. 

Many are apt to condeinn it, but it is for want of know- 
ing its good qualities. It has been introduced for a long 
ſeries of years; but ſo little noticed, that one and twenty 
years ago there was not two hundred weight of lucern 

raſs ſeeds to be fold amongſt all the ſeedſmen in Lon- 
2. and I had much ado to re- introduce it; but now, 
within theſe three or four years, there is a prodigious con 
ſumption of it. 

One Mr. Beadle, a farmer in Kent, has fourteen acres 
of it, for which he had a premium. When 1 called upon 
him, which was in the beginning of May aſt, he had 
mowed his lucern; and fold it upon thc ipot, for three 
pounds or three guineas a load, I blamed him for cutting 
it ſo young; but he told me he was compelled to it, to 
get fodder for eight hundred head of ſheep that he had; 
but that, a little while atter, it grew fo (it, that he could 
turn his ſheep upon it. "Thoſe that bought this hay muſt 
needs be well acquainted with the goodneſs of it, to fetch 
it on the ſpot, though they were ten or twelve miles 
diſtant. 

It is not foggy, like clover or tares: Horſes will work 
with it green, as well as with hay or corn : they do not 
ſweat with it, as they do with other green fodder. I have 
beeh told, one of our poſt-maſters kept his horſes both 
winter and ſummer with it, and that his horſes were the 
beſt on the road. They object, the hay of it is difficult to 
make: it is no more difficult than clover, All hay is dif- 
ficult to make in wet weather: but when it is a bad ſeaſon 
to make hay, do as Mr. Allen does; put it up in ricks 
when dry, and between every bed of hay, of any kind, put 
a layer of ſalt, and that will recover all the damage the 
rain can have done. | 

I have done it myſelf, this very laſt year, with a rick of 
burnet : to about twelve loads I have put a ſack of falt 
among it ; and every time my horſe comes near it, he eats 
it very eagerly, though he can get*but at the outſide of it. 
It will keep in ricks as long as any hay. 

Multitudes, at preſent, are pretty well acquainted with 
the excellence of both theſe grafles : but if any doubt the 
truth of what I aflert, let them take the trouble to enquire 
into it, of Mr. Shennelly, the tobacconiſt, at Houndſ- 
ditch; to whom I have ſent a load of lucern, and am to 
ſend another load of the ſame, and half a load of burnet 
hay, | a 

Thoſe who are not ſatisfied with the theory, may be con- 
vinced of the practical part, by ſeeing a field of mine of 
lucern, of four acres and a half, at Batterſea, and the man- 
ner of working the hacrow.”” 


* 


From what has been ſaid on the ſubje& of lucern, I 
hope your farming readers will be induced to adopt the 


culture of it; as, if they are not blind to their intereſts, 
they cannot but be convinced of the many advantages 
which would reſult to them from ſo doing. Mr. Rocque's 
method of cultivating this plant Jiffers but little from the 
manner in which they raiſe clover; and the profit to the 
landholder will be abundantly greater. Muſcum Rufticum, 
vol. IV. p. 259. 


The following method of cultivating lucern, is extracted 


from a very ingenious performance, entitled, E//ays on Hu. 
band y; the principal intention of which is, to recommend a 
newly-diſcovered method of cultivating this plant. 

Mr. Rocque, as may be ſeen above, has adopted the old 
Roman method of ſowing it, broad-caſt, and harrowing 
the land from time to time by way of deſtroying the weeds. 
Mr. Miller recommends the new, or drill huſbandry, for 
the culture of lucern; but the author of the Eſſays ns. 
mentioned differs from both theſe practical cultivators, and 
raiſes his lucern in a nurſery; after which he removes the 
young plants, and having cut off their {talks and tap- roots, 
tranſplants them, with great regularity, into the held 
where they are to ſtand for a crop. 

I ſhall not pretend to decide which is the beſt method ; 
yet I may venture to ſay, that I know it may be raiſed to 
conſiderable profit, both in Mr, Rocque's way, and ac- 
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-ording to the rules laid down in the new, or horſe-hoeing 
1uſbandry, "V3 | 

I hang os doubt but it may ſucceed by tranſplantation 
yet 1 greatly fear that the expences in this method will, 
en applied to any conſiderable extent of land, greatly - 
-xceed the worth of the crop. 

\ Theſe Effays being too learned for the honeſt farmer's 
-ading, it is very improbable they ſhould ever fall into his 
hands; yet, as it is a great pity be ſhould not be permitted 
to judge for himſelf in a matter which may turn out ſo 
much to his advantage, we have taken the trouble of tran- 
(cribing a few pages of the ſecond Flay, which more im- 
nediately treats of the culture of lucern by this new method 
of tranſplanting. 

In this extract we have omitted all reaſonings that might 
render the narration obſcure to the farmer; not that we 
nad ourſelves any objection to them, or did not approve of 
chem, but that we were willing the honeſt cultivator 
fhould have as much of this matter laid before his view, 
in a plain manner, as was neceſſary for him to under- 
and it: when this is done, he may judge for himſelf ; 
and if on trial he finds the method here recommended 
anſwer, his beſt way will be to adopt it in his future prac- 
tice, 

Whoever propoſes to ſow a lucern nurſery, or engages. 
in any larger undertaking of cultivating whole fields of 
ſaintfoin, trefoil, buck-wheat, ſpurrey, fenugreek, ſweet 
melilot, &c. would be no ways ill adviſed, it he prepared 
a bit of ground, and ſowed a ſpoonful of the ſeeds about a 
fortnight before he propoſed to ſow his larger quantity; 
ſince, from the good or bad ſucceſs of this little attempt, 
he may be enabled to judge whether the ſeedſman has ſup- 
plied him with ſeeds fit for vegetation. Without ſuch pre- 
caution, a whole year may be loſt z which is a mortifying 
circumſtance in matters of huſbandry. 

In the end of March, 1757, a common day-labourer 
was ordered to ſow a pound and a half of Jucern ſeed, and 
keep the ground clear from weeds. The ſeed was ſown 
on one of the leaſt promiſing pieces of land in all the 
neighbourhood ; but this was done by expreſs order; for it 
was thought unfair to make the experiment on a better ſoil 
than the commoneſt ſort of graſs-fields. The ſpot of 
earth ſet apart for the purpoſes, both of nurſery and tranſ- 
plantation, was, in former times, a kitchen-garden: but 
the good ſoil, to the depth of eighteen inches, had been 
removed for the ſake of manuring a corn- field. [To 
which we ſhall juſt add, that the attempt was made in an 
hilly country, where the ſtaple earth is naturally ſhallow. ] 
What remained was a cold, yellow, clammy ſtratum, 
which the country people looked upon as mere clay ; but 
as nature having fince been better examined, it appears to 
be a mixture of imperfect clay, and imperfect marle. No 
manure worth mention was uſed upon it, as will appear by 
the ſequel. 

To all teeming appearance, little, or next to nothing, 
could be expected from a piece of ground of ſuch an un- 
promiſing caſt ; but upon the whole, the experiment proved 
facceſsful and eaſy, 

By the middle of Auguſt, the plants were, ſome of 
them, eighteen inches high ; and many of them branched 
out, ſubdivided themſelves, and made very fine fide ſhoots : 
upon which it was reſolved to venture upon the ſecond part 
of the experiment, according to the accounts given by M, 
de Chateauvieux; therefore taking the advantage of a moiſt 
ſeaſon, in the beginning of September, (which ſeaſon, by 
the way, did not laſt long) we performed the work in the 
following manner. But here let it be juſt obſerved, in 
paſſing along, that the time of the year, pitched upon for 
— was, at leaſt, three weeks too late for Eng- 
land, though perhaps highly proper for the territory of 
Geneva, or the ſouthern parts of France. This therefore 
is ſet down as one of the mutatis mutandis ſo indiſpenſably 
neceſſary in matters of agriculture, when the practice of 
one country is copied in another. 

Firſt the roots were dug up carefully; orders being given 
before-hand not to attempt drawing them, even with the 
ſmalleſt degree of violence, till the earth was entirely 
looſened at top and at bottom, In the next place, the long 
tap-roots were cut off eight, Hine, or ten inches, diſcre- 
tionally, below the crown of the plant (the ſciflars being 
generally applied juſt beneath the forks of the root, if it 
be a branching root): them the ſtalks were clipped about 
five inches above the crown of the plant; and the remain- 
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be repeated: thus the weeds will be deſtroyed the firſt 


8 ; 
i After the ſecond cutting; ſend in the plough again, and 


take off the ſides of every ridge within about fix inches of 


the plants, and fo let them remain till February, when the 
plough ſhould-return the mould to every ridge; and in May 
the graſs will be ready for cutting, and will continue to at- 
ford a crop —_ month during the ſummer. _ 

The hoeing ſhould be repeated, as before directed, as 
often as weeds appear; but obſerve never to horſe-hoe it 
when the ground has any adheſion. 

The hoeing before the winter is to keep the plants dry 
during that ſeaſon, and to meliorate the foil of the alleys 
by the influence and mechanical operation of the winter 


froſts? 


been ſhort in my directions, but to practical farmers, I 
hope, ſufficiently plain; if not, any neceſlary explanation 
I ſhall cheerfully furniſh. 

Your readers will pleaſe to obſerve, that after the firſt 
preparation of the ground, if they horſe-hoe the crop re- 
gularly every year, the dung which Mr, Rocque's friend 
recommends (as it may be got eaſily at, in London) may 
be ſaved for other purpoſes, as by this method of ma- 
naging lucern, the crop and ground will be improving 
every year. ; yy 

I appeal then to every impartial judge, whether this me- 
thod is not cheapet than the ploughing, harrowing, and 
dunging, ſo warmly recommended by your correſpondent. 
It is almoſt unneceſſary to urge, that a crop raiſed in this 
way will, ever after the firſt year, be equal, if not ſuperior 
to Mr. Rocque's, as the gentleman admits as large crops 
may be raiſed in the drill way. 

18 a ſtranger to Mr. Rocque and his friend. I have 


no other motives in troubling you on this ſubject, than a 


public benefit to mankind, and a gratitude to the memory 
of Mr. Tull, whoſe ſuperior ingenuity, I bluſh to own it, 
hath ſhone in France, to the reproach of Engliſhmen, 
And were we all to join in opinion with your correſpon- 
dent (who fays, © It would be well were we to improve 
our old practices, before we even attempt to bring the new 
ones into general uſe,” we ſhould indiſcriminately merit 
the pity of all nations for our perverſeneſs. Perhaps, had 
Tull been a foreigner, his ſyſtem would have been eſta- 
bliſhed amongſt us long ago. 

The authar of the former account not being ſatisfied 
with the reaſons offered by his — made the follow- 
ing reply; which we thought neceſſary to inſert, that our 
readers may judge for themſelves, and follow the method 
that ſhall appear to them the moſt rational. 

I troubled you the beginning of laſt year with a letter on 
the ſubject of I:cern, which you were fo obliging as to in- 
ſert in your firſt volume, page 339. 

I am ſtill an advocate for Mr. — method of cul- 
ture in preference to Mr. Miller's, as far as regards this 
plant; and that for this plain reaſon, becauſe I imagine the 


farmer will be much more likely to adopt the firſt than the 


laſt : and the culture of lucern can produce very little ad- 
vantage to the nation, unleſs it is generally adopted by the 
common farmers. | 

My reaſon for troubling you, or your readers, at this 
time, is to remind you, that Mr. Rocque's ſmall tract, 
lately publiſhed, contains ſome particulars reſpeCting lu- 
cert, which were not noticed in my former letter, and 
therefore may, with great propriety, be now laid before 
your readers. 

The firſt of thefe particulars relates to the manner of 
ſowing the lucern; and in this Mr. Rocque differs widely 
from Mr. Miller, as he thinks it ſhould not be ſown with- 
out corn; but I will give you Mr. Rocque's own words, 
as they carry great weight with them. © You muſt not 
ſow lucern without corn, unleſs your ſpot of land is too 
fmall to uſe a harrow in: in that caſe, you muſt ſow it in 
drills, and keep it very clean hoed, The drills for ſuch ſmall 
ſpots are to be ten inches diſtant ; if wider, it lodges in the 
drills. The reafon I recommend ſowing corn with it is, 
to prevent the weeds choaking it; but, you muſt ſow only 
for half a crop : otherwiſe your corn will be apt to deſtroy 
your lucern, efpecially if it proves a wet ſeaſon, and your 
corn is ſtrong. If there is no corn ſown amongſt it, you 
muſt be obliged to mow the weeds, and run a chance of 
cutting the lucern with them : and, being very ſappy, you 
cannot imagine how detrimental it is to bleed it when 


To keep my letter within reaſonable compaſs, I have need not fear its hurting it.“ 
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young ; but when the corn will be fit to mow, the lucers 
alſo may ſafely be cut.“ 

As the duration of lucern has been a queſtion long 
agitated, and not, that I know of, finally determined, it 
will not be amiſs to mention a fact related by this able cul. 
tivator, as it will be an encouragement to the planters of 
lucern. 

« As to the duration, it will laſt as long as the ground 
is kept clean. I ſaw ſome at Mr. Middlemar's, at Gran- 
tham, in his garden, that was forty years old; and it was 
very fine. To keep it thorough clean, you muſt harrow it 
every time it is mowed ; and, if requiſite, at Michaelmas, 


and in February and March. If you once leave it foul, it 


will be very expenſive to clean. You muſt make uſe of 
the drill-plough : but let the harrow be ever fo ſtrong, you 


In my letter to you, above-mentioned, it is obſerved, 


that in preparing land for lucern, a n would 


be of great advantage: but in the piece lately publiſhed, 
Mr. Rocque fays, © In caſe you are hot well acquainted 
with the ſtate of your ground, you muſt trench-plough it 
twice, according to the directions for ploughing, which are 
in my Hints upon Burnet ; whereby the roots wil run 
down the ſooner out of the reach of dry weather : and if 
the ſoil that is turned up be ever ſo ſour, futute plough- 
ings, harrowings, and manurings, will ſweeten it ſuffi- 
ciently for the reception of the ſeed,” 

Mr. Rocque adds, in this place, that © lucern will 
grow very well in clay land, with proviſo the ground 
works well, The difficulty in theſe lands lies in the har- 
rowing ; in dry weather the ground being ſo very hard, 
the harrow can do but little good, unleſs you take the 
ſeaſon between wet and dry to harrow it, which you cer- 
tainly muſt.” 

It is alſo obſerved that in the province of Languedoc, 
in France, the inhabitants mow their lucern when it is 
ſix or ſeven inches high, in order to kill the annual weeds. 
Of this practice Mr. Rocque now fays, © By my own ex- 
perience, I find they are in the wrong; for it bleeds it, fo 
that the plants make but little progreſs when cut ſo young, 
and are a long time in recovering it. It ought never to be 
cut but when in bloom.” 

A great many imagine that the ſeed might profitably be 
ſaved in England; but Mr. Rocque is of a different 
opinion; and indeed I am inclined to join with him in 
this reſpect, as in this iſland it is at beſt but a precarious 
crop, and can be imported ſo cheap, that the ſeedſman can 
afford to retail it at nine-pence per pound, at which price 
it was this year advertiſed. Mr. Rocque's obſervation on 
this point is as follows: -In hot ſummers the ſeed may be 
ſaved in England, but not from the firſt growth, that being 

enerally too rank, and ſubject to rot at bottom : though 

think it is needleſs attempting to ſave any of the ſeed in 
England ; for, in the year 1761, which was a very fine 
ſummer, I tried to fave the ſeed of the ſecond growth, on 
light land, but made nothing of it; not ſaving — thirt 
pounds of ſeed upon four acres and a half. I alſo tried, 
that ſame ſummer, to ſave ſome off ſtiff land; but that 
proved ſtill worſe.” | 


I have only now to give py Mr. Rocque's thoughts on 


the value of this graſs, which, in my opinion, deſerves to be 
preferred to almoſt all others, 

The Practical Cultivator ſays, “ I have already obſerved, 
it ought not to be cut but when it is in bloſſom : and that 
is but three times a year : but after mowing the third crop, 
you may, inſtead of mowing the fourth, ſeed it ; but 
when froſts come, you mult take your cattle off ; becauſe 
there are always young ſhoots, which would be bruiſed, if 
the cattle were not taken off, If it is rank in September, 
it is dangerous for cows, being too feeding ; but turn horſes 
and ſheep upon it. As there is no grals, as has yet come 
to our knowledge, which gives the cows ſo much milk, 
you may let them graze about an hour, at moſt, in the af- 
ternoon, when the dew is off. When made hay, it is 
likewiſe the beſt for milk: wherever it is much cultivated, 
they prefer it to all other kind of hay. 

hen I was at Monoſque, a city in Provence, which 

was about twenty-ſeven years ago, the carriers fed their 
horſes upon it, preferably to any other, without corn ; and 
the mules looked fat and in fine order. Six mules which I 
hired there, to carry my ſeeds at Nimes, fed on nothing 
elſe, and yet carried their load all day long, without un- 
loading. They have the cuſtom of hanging little "ar to 
3 eir 
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their horſes or mules heads, wherein they put lucern, on 
which they feed as they go. ; 

It is acknowledged by all connoiſſeurs to be the moſt feed- 
ing of all paſture, either green or in hay. I truſt not barel: 
to report, but have experienced it to be ſo myſelf, I had 
colonel Vernon's horſe ſent to 'me from the country, in « 
very poor condition; and, in fourteen days, he was in ver) 
good order. The colonel was ſurpriſed to ſee how he hac 
throve in that ſhort ſpace of time. 

Many are apt to condeinn it, but it is for want of know- 
ing its good qualities. It has been introduced for a long 
ſeries of years; but ſo little noticed, that one and twenty 
years ago there was not two hundred weight of Jucern 

raſs ſeeds to be fold amongſt all the ſeedſmen in Lon- 
Us; and I had much ado to re-introduce it; but now, 
within thele three or four years, there is a prodigious con 
ſumption of it. 

One Mr. Beadle, a farmer in Kent, has fourteen acres 
of it, for which he had a premium. When 1 called upon 
him, which was in the beginning of May aſt, he had 
mowed his lucern, and fold it upon the ipot, for three 

unds or three guineas a load. TI blamed him for cutting 
it ſo young; but he told me he was compelled to it, to 
get fodder for eight hundred head of ſheep that he had 
but that, a little while after, it grew fo ſaſt, that he could 
turi. his ſheep upon it. Thoſe that bought this hay mult 
needs be well acquainted with the goodneſs of it, to fetch 
it on the ſpot, though they were ten or twelve miles 
diſtant. 

It is not foggy, like clover or tares: Horſes will work 
with it green, as well as with hay or corn: they do not 
ſweat with it, as they do with other green fodder. I have 
been told, one of our poſt-maſters kept his horſes both 
winter and ſummer with it, and that his horſes were the 
beſt on the road. They object, the hay of it is difficult to 
make: it is no more difficult than clover. All hay is dif- 
ficult to make in wet weather: but when it is a bad ſeaſon 
to make hay, do as Mr. Allen does; put it up in ricks 
when dry, and between every bed of hay, of any kind, put 
a layer of ſalt, and that will recover all the damage the 
rain can have done. | 

I have done it myſelf, this very laſt year, with a rick of 
burnet : to about twelve loads 1 have put a ſack of falt 
among it; and every time my horſe comes near it, he eats 
it very eagerly, though he can get*but at the outſide of it. 
It will keep in ricks as long as any hay: 

Multitudes, at preſent, are pretty well acquainted with 
the excellence of both theſe grafles : but if any doubt the 
truth of what I aflert, let them take the trouble to enquire 
into it, of Mr. Shennelly, the tobacconiſt, at Houndſ- 
ditch; to whom I have ſent a load of lucern, and am to 
ſend another load of the fame, and half a load of burnet 
hay. . 

"Thoſe who are not ſatisfied with the theory, may be con- 


o 


vinced of the practical part, by ſeeing a field of mine of 


lucern, of four acres and a half, at Batterſea, and the man- 
ner of working the hacrow.”” 

From what has been ſaid on the ſubje& of lucern, I 
hope your farming readers will be induced to adopt the 
culture of it; as, if they are not blind to their intereſts, 
they cannot but be convinced of the many advantages 
which would reſult to them from ſo doing. Mr. Rocque's 
method of cultivating this plant differs but little from the 
manner in which they raiſe clover; and the profit to the 
landholder will be abundantly greater. Muſeum Rufticum, 
vol. IV. p. 259. 

The following method of cultivating lucern, is extracted 
from a very ingenious performance, entitled, E//ays on Hu. 
bandi y; the principal intention of which is, to recommend a 
newly-diſcovered method of cultivating this plant. 

Mr. Rocque, as may be ſeen above, has adopted the old 
Roman method of ſowing it, broad-caſt, and harrowing 
the land from time to time by way of deſtroying the weeds. 
Mr. Miller recommends the new, or drill huſbandry, for 
the culture of lucern ; but the author of the Eſſays * 
mentioned differs from both theſe practical cultivators, and 
raiſes his lucern in a nurſery; after which he removes the 
young plants, and having cut off their {talks and tap-roots, 
tranſplants them, with great regularity, into the held 
where they are to ſtand for a crop. 

I ſhall not pretend to decide which is the beſt method ; 
yet I may venture to ſay, that I know it may be raiſed to 
conſiderable profit, both in Mr, Rocque's way, and ac- 


reeling to the rules laid down in the new, or horſe-hoeing 
1iuſbandry, +. 261 
I voor doubt but it may ſucceed by tranſplantation ; 
et 1 greatly fear that the expences in this method will, 
wen applied to any conſiderable extent of land, greatly - 
-xceed the worth of the crop. | 

\. Theſe Effays being too learned for the honeſt farmer's 
-ading, it is very improbable they ſhould ever fall into his 
hands z yet, as it is a great pity he ſhould not be permitted 
to judge for himſelf in a matter which may turn out ſo 
much to his advantage, we have taken the trouble of tran- 
(cribing a few pages of the ſecond Flay, which more im- 
ue diately treats of the culture of lucern by this new method 
of tranſplanting. 

In this extract we have omitted all reaſonings that might 
render the narration obſcure to the farmer ; not that we- 
ad ourſelves any objection to them, or did not approve of 
chem, but that we were willing the honeſt cultivator 
fhould have as much of this matter laid before his view, 
in a plain manner, as was neceſſary for him to under- 
and it: when this is done, he may judge for himſelf; 
and if on trial he finds the method here recommended 
anſwer, his beſt way will be to adopt it in his future prac- 
tice, 

Whoever propoſes to ſow a lucern nurſery, or engages. . 
in any larger undertaking of cultivating whole fields of 
ſaintfoin, trefoil, buck-wheat, ſpurrey, tenugreek, ſweet 
melilot, &c. would be no ways ill adviſed, it he prepared 
a bit of ground, and ſowed a ſpoonful of the ſeeds about a 
fortnight before he propoſed to ſow his larger quantity; 
ſince, from the good or bad ſucceſs of this little attempt, 
he may be 1 to judge whether the ſeedſman has ſup- 
plied him with ſeeds fit for vegetation. Without ſuch pre- 
caution, a whole year may be loſt; which is a mortifying 
circumſtance in matters of huſbandry. 

In the end of March, 1757, a common day-labourer 
was ordered to ſow a pound and a half of lucern ſeed, and 
keep the ground clear from weeds. The ſeed was ſown 
on one 4 the leaſt promiſing pieces of land in all the 
neighbourhood; but this was done by expreſs order; for it 
was thought unfair to make the experiment on a better ſoil 
than the commoneſt ſort of graſs-fields. The ſpot of 
earth ſet apart for the purpoſes, both of nurſery and tranſ- 
plantation, was, in former times, a kitchen-garden: but 
the good ſoil, to the depth of eighteen inches, had been 
removed for the ſake of manuring a corn- field. [To 
which we ſhall juſt add, that the attempt was made in an 
hilly country, where the ſtaple earth is naturally ſhallow. ] 
What remained was a cold, yellow, clammy ſtratum, 
which the country people looked upon as mere clay ; but 
as nature having ſince been better examined, it appears to 
be a mixture of imperfect clay, and imperfect marle. No 
manure worth mention was uſed upon it, as will appear by 
the ſequel. 

To all teeming appearance, little, or next to nothing, 
could be expected from a piece of ground of ſuch an un- 
promiſing caſt ; but upon the whole, the experiment proved 
| Taccefaful and eaſy, 
| By the middle of Auguſt, the plants were, ſome of 
them, eighteen inches high; and many of them branched 
out, ſubdivided themſelves, and made very fine fide ſhoots : 
upon which it was reſolved to venture upon the ſecond part 
of the experiment, according to the accounts given by M. 
de Chateauvieux; therefore taking the advantage of a moiſt 
ſeaſon, in the beginning of September, (which ſeaſon, by 
the way, did not laſt long) we performed the work in the 
following manner. But here let it be juſt obſerved, in 
paſſin Sn, that the time of the year, pitched upon for 
— 5 — was, at leaſt, three weeks too late for Eng- 
land, though perhaps highly proper for the territory of 
Geneva, or the ſouthern parts of France. This therefore 
is ſet down as one of the mutatis mutandis ſo indiſpenſably 
neceſſary in matters of agriculture, When the practice of 
one country is copied in another. 

Firſt the roots were dug up carefully; orders being given 
before-hand not to attempt drawing them, even with the 
ſmalleſt degree of violence, till the earth was entirely 
looſened at top and at bottom, In the next place, the long 
tap-roots were cut off eight, nine, or ten inches, diſcre- 
tionally, below the crown of the plant (the ſciflars being 
generally applied juſt beneath the forks of the root, if it 
be a branching root): tha the ſtalks were clipped about 
five inches above the crown of the plant; and the remain- 
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ing plant, after theſe amputations (which may appear, at one third) than in the tettitory of Geneva, where the 


firſt ſight, to be very bold ones) was thrown into a large 
veſſel of water which ſtood by for that purpoſe, in the 
ſhade, Such refreſhment is no ways unneceſſary; for this 
plant is very impatient of heat and fun-ſhine after it is taken 
up; nay; to ſuch a degree, (at leaſt the firſt half year of 
its growth) that one may almoſt call it a ſenſitive plant. 
The fame day, making ufe of a dibble, or ſetting-ftick, 
and filling every hole with water before the roots are put 
in, we tranſplanted them in rows, two feet aſunder, and 
each plant fix inches apart in the rows ; having firſt made 
little drills, or channels, and ſprinkled, or half filled them 
with ſea-ſand and wood-aſhes kept dry (two parts of the 
former to one of the latter) ; which was done with a view 
of looſening the ſoil, and giving a little warmth to a piece 
of ground which was naturally cold and clayey ; nor was 
any other manure uſed. The drills were afterwards once 
watered, to take off the dryneſs and heat of the aſhes. The 
roots were placed firmly in the ground, and two inches of 
the ſtalks covered with mould. 

Let here it muſt be freely acknowledged, that the hopes 
of poſſeſſing a large crop occaſioned one miſtake, which 
we choſe rather to mention than ſuppreſs, as many le 
may happen to entertain the ſame falſe expectances. he 
miſtake was, that we made our rows two feet aſunder, which 
was over-narrow z and placed the plants, in the lines, 
only fix inches apart, which brought them nearer together 
than they ought to have ſtood, even though the ground 
was very poor: nor did we foreſee, that horſe-hoe plough- 
ing is five times more efficacious, as well as cheaper, than 
hand-hoeings. | 

Therefore, after frequent experiments, ſince made, it 
appears beſt to make the lines three feet four inches diſtant 
from each other : and if the foil be good, it may not be 
amiſs to allow each plant a foot diſtance one from another 
in the lines, for thus the hand-hoers will work more com- 
modiouſly, and a little hoe-plough may be guided ſafely 
up and down the intervals, which will ſave a great deal 
of trouble; nor will the future crops be leſſened, by 
ſuch thin tranſplanting, half ſo much as may be imagined ; 
but, on the contrary, the plants will be larger, more 

Juicy, and better taſted ; which circumſtance may be ex- 
tended in favour of the New Huſbandry in general. Space 
and culture improve the herbage and ſeeds of plants; in 
proof whereof I have been aſſured, from good authority, 
that all the corn, raiſed by M. de Chateauvieux, ſells at 
an advanced price ; being larger, brighter, and healthier 
than common corn, and, conſequently, more fit for ſow- 
ing or making bread. 

ut, by way of confirming the neceſſity of allowing 
lucern roots a good ſhare of ſpace, a friend of the author's 
filled an acre with plants, according to the firſt directions; 
but the ſoil proving extremely good, and free from weeds, 
it ſoon appeared that the roots ſtood too cloſe ; in conſe- 
quence whereof, every other plant was taken up the next 
autumn, and a freſh acre of land being properly prepared 
to receive them, he thus gained a new plantation of lucern, 
at a ſmall expence, with File trouble; and what is more 
remarkable, it is thought the ſecond acre bore a larger 
quantity of herbage than the firſt would have done, if the 
plants had continued as they were, without being thinned, 
to the amount of one half. Of courſe, there is reaſon to con- 
clude, that this ſlight hint, which took its riſe from mere 
accident, ought not to be looked upon as quite unuſeſul, 
ſince two acres may be raiſed with almoſt the ſame ex- 
pence as a ſingle acre. | 

In ten days, though a drought ſucceeded, fome tranſ- 
planted plants made hoot of three inches height : which 
vigorous growth gave better hopes than had been con- 
ceived at firſt. 

It was alſo fome encouragement to the undertaker, that 
he found wild lucern within two muſket ſhots of the place 
where the nurſery was formed. "Theſe plants were cer- 
tainly aborigines; for they grew in a part of the ki 
where the name of lucern had rarely been heard of, except 
by gentlemen. Beſides, no perſon curious in huſbandry 
would have ventured ſowing the ſeeds in ſuch an unpro- 
miſing piece of ground; for the field, where the wild lu- 
ecrn grew, was a ſort of coarſe uncultivated moraſs, and 
wud only at about two ſhillings and ſixpence an acre. 

Yet ſtill the approach of winter made many perſons 
doubtful concerning the ſucceſs of this new plantation ; 
nevertheleſs, it was ſome ſatisfaction to recollect, that there 
rs leſs harſh, ſevere cold in England (and that almoſt by 


original experiment was made, and where the plant we 
are ſpeaking of has been known to thrive ſo extremely 
well. 

At length the winter paſſed over, and, out vf four thou. 
ſand roots, only thirty or forty periſhed, whether by froſts, 
immoderate rains, or any other accident, is hard to fay ; 
but the labourer filled up all the vacant ſpaces from the 
nurſery in about an hour, and in April, 1758, moſt of the 
plants were nearly equal in ſize and ſtrength ; of a deep 
juicy verdure, with few or no diſcoloured ſickty leaves; 

ut, May the 8th, people counted ſixty ſtems from one 
particular root, and the ſtalks and leaves of ſome choſen 
lants weighed near half a pound at one cutting. Yet we 
earn, by experience, that lucern muſt only be conſidered 
as in a progreſſive tate, till the third ſummer after tranſ- 
planting ; and then, M. Duhamel aſſures us, that one 
flouriſhing plant will produce a pound of well-dried hay; 
which is aying a ay deal, and much more than I could 
ever verify; for if 2 ſingle plant produces one pound of 
hay, it mult have weighed four pounds when it was green. 
Yet I have received an account from an eminent phyfician 
in our own country, (who planted two acres of lucern by 
my directions) that many of his plants, in the ſecond year, 
yielded near half a pound of hay each plant, 

As an acre of lucern, thus managed, will contain mere 
roots than one is apt to imagine at firſt gueſs, how great 
muſt the produce be of four or five cuttings every year; 
and thoſe confeſſedly the moſt nouriſhing and palatable 
2 _ can eat | For 1 A 1 certain, 
am other dvantages, that, if a field be induſtriouſl 
hoed, ploughed in the intervals and ſpaces, and — 
weeded in he rows, for the firſt two or three years, it is 
almoſt ſure, that horſes, cows, or ſheep, will hardly find a 
ſingle weed in a large quantity of green food. 

e will now mention the ſtate of our tranſplanted lu- 
cern in its ſecond year, namely, 1758. 

And here let it be remem Ya that what cultivators 
call a proper time for cutting is, when the plants are about 
fifteen or ſixteen inches high, at an average, throughout 
the field ; but this muſt be underſtood in a relative ſenſe, 
for ſome plants will be two or three feet high, and others 
may not be above ten inches, or one foot, in height, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of health, ſpace, ſituation, &c. 
of the feveral roots. 

The cuttings of the 1758 were as follow: Ma 
8th, June 7th, July 1 Auguſt 20th, and October xt, 

In the year 1759 it was cut five times, and fix times 
in 1760; which made fixteen cuttings in three years. 
Nay by the gth of April, in 1760, ſome of the ſucern 
plants were near ſeventeen inches high, at a time when no 
field in the neighbourhood had graſs of four inches height, 
though you took five or fix acres together. The ſame lu- 
cern was cut twice, before any hay-making began in the 
country round it, if we exept ſome few meadows lying 
near market-towns. 

Having carried on my firſt experiment thus far, upon al- 
moſt as unpromiling a piece of land as could be found, and 
being ſenſible I had made ſome miſtakes from want of ex- 
perience (having as yet never (cen any tranſplanted lucern 
in England), I gave directions for making a ſmall planta- 
tion in Berkſhire, but ſtill took care to chooſe a field that 
could hardly be called middling land. It was overrun 
with coarſe weeds, had been long out of tillage, and the 
earth in moſt places was hardly four inches above a bed 
of chalk ; which (let farmers ſay what they pleaſe of it, in 
47, os to ſaintſoĩn) is no ways favourable to the growth 
of lucern, eſpecially if the latter be tranſplanted ; for the 
chalk flakes, when thaws and rains come on ; and it either 
heaves the plants out of the ground, or expoſes the fibres 
of the roots too much to the cold, Yet upon this I ven- 
tured with my eyes open ; for Pliny (whoſe authority I 
ſetuple not to take, when I have no other) had given me 
a caution concerning lucern raiſed upon chalky lands; but 
what induced me to make the attempt was, that the good- 
neſs of the ſoil might not lead me to ſay more concern- 
ing the ſucceſs of an experiment than other people may 


* find. 
| little field, or cloſe, conſiſted of one rood of ground, 


or a quarter of an acre; which we threw into fifty-four 
rows, each row containing one hundred and ten plants, or 
five thouſand nine hundred and forty in the whole. In 
the ſecond year after tranſplanting, (and lucern is not then 
arrived to its due ſize), and at the firſt annual r 
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(which is not the beſt cutting, as the herbage ſuffers much 
from che winter) I v-ighed, out of curioſity, a parcel of 
tho prime plants, which, one with another, weighed about 
one pound and a quarter each. But ſuppoſing that every 
plant weighed only one quarter of a pound, and admitting 
we give up the ſixth cutting, (which is more than one 
needs to do) then the crop of forty perches, or one fourth 
of an acre, amounts to a very conſiderable return of ten 
tons, at leaſt, of green lucern per acre, 

An acre of traſplanted lucern, rightly managed, will 
bring in five pounds a year, free and clear from all ex- 
pences, and that for a conſiderable tract of time. Now 
certainly this advantage deſerves well to be conſidered ; for 
the 2 is ſaid to be a good manager who makes 
three rents each year; a firſt for the landlord, à ſecond 
for the labour, &c. and a third for himſelf : but an acre of 
lucern will for ſeveral years produce five rents, clear of all 
out-goings for rates, rent, workmen, manure, &c, ſup- 
poſing the land to be let at fifteen ſhillings an acre, as 
uſually happens in moſt eſtates that lie at ſome diſtance 
from cities and market towns. On the contrary, if land 
be dearer near rich populous places, the 8 will be 
better, and the produce more adantageous. This gives 
lucern its value near towns and cities, where two or 
three acres may be rented: but ten or twenty cannot; and 
ſure it is ſome advantage in huſbandry to make one acre 
ſupply the place of two or three, and eſpecially where it is 
difficult to rent land, even at a very high price. 

It is certain, that the profits arifleg trom tranſplanted 
lucern have been no ways exaggerated in my account ; 
for by ſome collateral obſervations, it may be eaſy to carry 
the value of an acre ſomething higher than' has been here 
repreſented. Suppoſe green vetches (which are rarely cut 
more than once) and green lucern to be of equal value as 


food for horſes (which is making a ſuppoſition no good 


writer in huſbandry will allow to the diſadvantage of Ju- 
cern) ; now a perch of green vetches (if the crop be good) 
ſells for ſixpence at ſeventy miles diſtance from London, 
and a perch of tranſplanted lucern will weigh as much, or 
very nearly as much, at two cuttings, out of the four or 
five annual cuttings z which (every circumſtance 1 
duly conſidered) brings an acre of lucern (to ſay the lea 
of its advantages in huſbandry) to be of equal value with 
two acres — a half of vetches; not to mention that lu- 
cern is a perennial plant, and vetches are annual; which, 
2 the whole, makes another difference in point of 
ront. 

: As I think it unfair to ſuppreſs any unſucceſsful cir- 
cumſtances in matters of huſbandry, L will here ingenu- 
ouſly confeſs, that the moſt material of my miſtakes were 
theſe: I followed my foreign inſtructions (which, at 
that time, were but few) with too much diffidence, and in 
too literal a manner. I was not enabled, through want 
of experience, to —_ the huſbandry practices of other 
nations to the Engliſh climate, I tranſplanted too late, 
filled my rows too full, and allowed not ſufficient ſpace 
for the intervals. By following the French directions 
over cloſely, I cut the tap roots too ſhort in the beſt 
plants, and knew not (as it is a point unmentioned by any 
cultivator of lucern) how to manage a root that was ver 
ſmall. The means of avoiding and rectifying all which 
miſtakes and difficulties, are by the help of ſubſequent ex- 
perience, carefully pointed out. 

And here it may be worth conſidering how to apply a 
field of lucern, carefully and induſtriouſly cultivated, to 
the greateſt advantage. In ſuch a caſe, let us ſuppoſe the 
plantation to conſiſt of two acres, and that four large horſes 
are to be ſupplied with green fodder, from the end of 
April till Michaelmas. Now in order to manage this 
affair with dexterity, count the number of rows or lines in 
the lucern field, and place in one of the head-lands thirty 
land-marks, at equal diſtances ; and thus, having cut a 
proper portion, day by day, you will be ready to begin 
_ afreſh, after the laſt cutting. 

When [I ſay you will be ready to begin afreſh at the end 
of thirty days, I muſt deſire to be underſtood, with a ſmall 
degree of latitude : for phyſical accidents are ſo numerous 
and unavoidable in regard to the growth of plants, (though 
lucern is liable to fewer checks and miſcarriages than moſt 
other cultivated field vegetables) yet {till the nature of the 
thing will not allow us to predict che time of each and 
every periodical ro with much certainty ; neverthe- 
leſs, thus much may be depended upon, even for ſome years 
ſueceſſively, that, after the firſt annual cutting, our di- 
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rections, here given, will be attended with no inconveni- 
ence to the owner; for there will rarely be more than 
three or four days difference between the times of the ſe- 
cond, third, and fourth cuttings: nor will the want of 
lucern fodder, during ſuch ſhort intervals, be of the leaſt 
ill conſequence ; for, ſurely, that huſbandman muſt be a 
very improvident manager who has not other graſs fields by 
way of a momentary ſupply. 

'The times, therefore, of the ſecond, third, and fourth 
annual cuttings, are tolerably certain; but the firſt cut- 
ting according to the nature of the winter, may be ac- 
celerat:d or retarded a fortnight, three weeks, and, 
perhaps, a month. | 

The time of the, fifth cutting is alſo, in ſome degree, 
variable and uncertain, as the ſolar heat decreaſes, and the 
days grow ſhorter. A ſixth cutting, which is ſeldom of 
much conſequence, chiefly depends on a fortunate ſeaſon, 
in conjunction with the induſtrious good management of 
the cultivator. 

From this ſucceſſion of freſh green food appears one 
ſingular advantage in raiſing lucera: and in the next 
place care muſt be taken, that your plantation be always 
proportionable to your number of cattle; or, in other 
words, let it be a rule with you to have rather over much 
lucern, than too little ; for then one cutting may be ſet 
apart for hay, which may be given occaſionally to favour- 
ite horſes and ſick cattle. But, in caſe no hay is made, 
the owner of the ground, even then, by means of the ſup- 
plies he derives from green lucern, will be enabled to ſpare 
a large quantity of other graſs for hay-making ; and thus 
two acres of lucern will give him the power of ſaving two 
or three tons of hay more than he could have ſaved other- 
wiſe ; conſequently lucern, in effect, helps to keep cattle 
both in winter and ſummer. 

By ſuch ſort of huſbandry, and provident management, 
the ſtock of hay for winter will be conſiderably increaſed, 
and the owner enabled, for the ſpace of five months at 
leaſt in the other parts of the year, to allow his horſes very 
nearly the ſame quantities of green food each day ; all 
equally freſh, wholeſome, and well taſted : which ſingle 
circumſtance, (if it related to horſes only) gives lucern 
the preference over all other forts of green fodder hitherto 
known, and in proceſs of time may be applied (as has 
been experienced with much ſucceſs) to the fatting of 
horned cattle, provided ſuch cautions are uſed as ſhall be 
ſpecified hereafter, and which ought always to be remem- 
bered. Now whatever increaſes the number of cattle, 
augments the quantity of dung neceſſary for carrying on 
the more ſucceſsful cultivation of arable lands ; and what- 
ever, by multiplying the number of cattle, affords more 
animal food to man, will of courſe contribute towards 
leſſening the price of meat, which will aſſiſt ſociety in 
general, and more particularly the manufacturer and pea- 
lant; for the grand ſecret of well managing a trading po- 
pulous country, is to ſupply the inhabitants with fleſh and 
corn upon eaſy terms; for then mankind will multiply of 
courſe (ſuppoſing the government to be mild aud equal); 
nor will other nations underſell us in the commodities we 
export to foreign markets. 

Now lucern, in matters of huſbandry, comes the neareſt 
of any article yet known, towards attaining the points here 
propoſed ; foraſmuch as one acre of land, thus cultivated, 
will ſupport as many cattle in ſpring, ſummer, and a part 
of autumn, as four acres of common, natural, upland 
graſs did before. But this uſe of lucern is greater, if 
land be ſcarce ; or if the nation be populous, and the ſoil 
has been cultivated to the extent of the old huſbandry : 
for then the introducing this plant is, in effect, the ſame 
as creating new land, it the ſuperior produce of lucern, 
both in quantity and quality, be fairly conſidered by us. 

Yet one thing mult be well underſtood in the new 
practice of raiſing lucern. Negligent huſbandmen, and 
ſuch as expect good crops without labour, expence, fre- 
quent ploughings, weedings, &c, would act a wiſe part in 
not attempting to cultivate the plant here mentioned : nor is 
it adviſeable for gentlemen of fortune to commit this part of 
huſbandry to bailiffs and ſervants, who (be their maſter's 
advantage ever ſo great) will not like the labour (though 
they were well paid for it) of turning fields into a ſort of 
gardens, and, beſides all this, may conceive a prejudice 
againlt improvements, and take ſome ſmall delight to ſee 
them miſcarry : ſo that all random, careleſs, and inſincere 
methods of culture, mult have nothing to do with raiſing 


| plants, waich, though hardy and long-lived after they at- 
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tain a certain age, yet are ſurprizingly delicate and tender 
when they are you „or when firſt tranſplanted ; and 
more eſpecially if wild couch-graſs and other weeds ſhould 
ſpring up amongſt them. | 

For theſe reaſons, at firſt ſetting out, I muſt adviſe 
every good cultivator to be particularly induſtrious in the 
extirpation of weeds, and that he overburdens not the 
ſtrength of the earth from a principle of avarice, but al- 

los her the juſt refreſhments of manures, and gives her at 
leaſt ſome breathing ſpace of eaſe and repoſe. | 

It is highly unreaſonable to expect ſucceſs in the ma- 
nagement of this plant without care, and highly im robable 
(if the ſeeds are good) to miſcarry with due care. It is true, 
many people have failed in the proceſs of this experiment; 
but then one is generally enabled to point out the error, 
as likewiſe the cauſe of ill ſucceſs, with tolerable exact- 
neſs. To begin well in cultivating this plant is doing but 
little; rules and directions muſt be cautiouſly obſerved 
for three, or two years at leaſt. Few people make miſ- 
takes in the beginning of an experiment : but, generally 
ſpeaking, after three 'or four months are expired, the 
maſter's attention and keenneſs wear off, and the bailiff 
or gardener, (as ſometimes the raifing of a lucern nurſery 
falls in the province of the latter) are extremely glad not to 
refreſh his memory : for the one does not like an addi- 
tional trouble out of his department, (a punctilio which has 
great weight with all ſervants) ; and it is a maxim with the 
other, never to admit any thing new in mattets of huſ- 
bandry, but admire thoſe forts of crops which Columella 
describes, crops that can hold up their heads, and proſ- 
per under all the negligence of a pretending cultivator. 

It is true, many difficulties and diſcouragements attend 
making experiments. The continuance of life is as ſhort 
as that of art is — and few huſbandry experi- 
ments can be made oftener than once in a year: nor muſt 
we reaſon too much by analogy, from ſucceſs in one pro- 
duction, to ſucceſs in another of a different ſpecies. At- 
tention alſo is required, and that even to the minuteſt cir- 
cumſtances: and again, too many experiments die with the 
obſerver z which, —_— highly uſeful, did not appear con- 
ſiderable enough for human vanity to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem 
thereon. 

Yet till all theſe difficulties and diſcouragements may be 
counter-balanced by the advantages which reſult afterwards 
to ſociety. | 

Lucern cannot eaſily be freed from manifeſt diſadvan- 
tages by any other method of culture than what is here re- 
— v7 That it has uſually miſcarried, when ſown 
with ſpring corn, after repeated trials in this kingdom, 
from the year 1757 to 1764, is well known to many read- 
ers; for common wild graſs, and particularly couch-graſs, 
may be called its deſtruQtion, if not its poifon, principally 
indeed by ſtarving the roots of it, but probably from its 
effluvia too. This likewiſe I have always obſerved in 
plants of a different ſpecies that ſtand too near each other; 
they immediately, as it were by a declaration of war, con- 
tend for maſtery: the roots are conſtantly attemptin 
depredations and encroachment upon each other; whilt 
the ſtalks, eſpecially thoſe of weeds, make the ſame efforts 
in longitudinal ſhoots ; and that plant which overtops the 
other, provided the ſhoots are equally thick and ee 
always gains the victory, and, by overſhading and dripping 
upon its antagoniſt, forces it to dwindle away and periſh. 
This ſtruggling for life and maſtery draws up the plants 
too weak and ſpindling, and the conquered plant uſually 
dies. Now weeds, generally ſpeaking, are more hardy, 
ſavage, and hungry, than manured vegetables. If ſuch be 
the caſe, where is there a country. to be ſound that abounds 
with foul graſs and weeds more than England? So that, 
if lucern be ſown in the uſual way amongſt corn, like ray- 
graſs, clover, and hop-trefoil, no care can keep an acre 
clean, It may laſt two years, (only one crop being 
tolerable) and then muſt periſh in the common courſe of 
nature. A gentleman very lately made this experiment 
(in a great degree againſt his judgment) for the ſake of far- 


mers, in hopes of . out a cheap, eaſy, and compen- 
dious method of raiſing lucern ; but the crop at the end of 


fifteen months was as near being overpowered and ſtarved 
as can be imagined ; which made him venture to take up 
and tranſplant the few good roots that remained, which, 
being freed from the bad neighbourhood and incumbrance 
of coarſe graſs and other weeds, appeared to proſper ve 


well, Again, if lucern be raiſed in drills according 1» 
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| the beſt direCtions hitherto given by our ingenious coun- 


trymen, Tull and Miller, (who, to do them juſtice, were 
the firſt perſons, amongſt our modern writers, that ſaw 


the great advantage of this graſs, and preſſed the culture 


of it ſtrongly on the Engliſh nation); certain it is, that 
ſuch a method will greatly exceed the promiſcuous ſowin 
of lucern with ſpring-corn. Yet ſtill, in the practice 4 
drilling, a conſiderable part of the ſeeds may be faulty, and 
then the rows will appear naked and unſupplied with herb- 
age: nor can the hopper be ſuppoſed always to drop the 
little grains at preciſe diſtances, plant from plane. Never- 
theleſs, ſuch perſons as prefer drilling may fill up all the 
vacant ſpaces with tranſplanted roots. 

In the method of cultivating lucern, which is here re- 
commended, an acre will be found to contain about ſuch a 
number of choſen healthy roots as the ground is capable 
of ſupporting, and admit a greater number of them than 
the reader will be apt to imagine, prima facie; for it will 
hold, according to my firſt experiment, about twenty-ſix 
thonſand plants : but, if the ground be clean, rich, and 
well conditioned, it may be more adviſeable to obſerve the 
greater diſtances already mentioned; upon which princi- 
ple, the acre will contain about thirteen thouſand plants; 
and this is the number, all things conſidered, I am moſt 
inclined to recommend ; for the produce of ſuch an acre 
will be full as large and profitable as the former, and 
the ground will be managed with leſs expence and more 
convenience. 

It may be obſerved farther, that, in tranſplanting lucern 
there will be one advantage (and that no ſmall one) which 
can never be obtained in drilling, or promiſcuous ſowing z 
each root will ſtand at a proper diſtance from its neigh- 
bour, and receive its allowance of food in due quantity 
without diminution. In the next place, you will ſeldom 
ſee a plant wanting, and rarely 1 by miſtake) a plant 
ſupernumerary : but, if a few ſets ſhould chance to die, it 
will be eaſy to ſupply the vacant ſpaces from the nurſery 
and that as people find by experience, in any moiſt day, 
from April till the middle of September. f 

There is another advantage which ariſes from tranſplant- 
ing lucern; for, by cutting the tap- root, you prevent its 
penetrating ten or twelve feet perpendicular into the 
ground, which the plant naturally does in three or four 
years, except it be obſtructed by a ſtratum of rock, or 
chilled at root by weeping ſprings, or finds admiſſion in a 
bed of cold watery clay. Then the crop makes a poor ap- 
pearance, or, perhaps, goes off all at once. 

People who hand-hoe or horſe-hoe lucern, need not 
give themſelves much pains about breaking or cutting off a 
lateral root accidentally, not but that ſome care and cau- 
tion muſt always be uſed ; however, what ſeems to injure 
the parent-plant, proves in the end no-ways diſadyan- 
tageous to it : for horizontal, or ſide roots, thus cut, or 
broken, puſh forth new roots and filaments laterally ; and 
thus the fuckers, or tubes that ſuck nouriſhment, are mul- 
tiplied by a cauſe which had the appearance of leſſening 
their number, Yet tranſplanted lucern will no ways bear 
ſuch rude treatment as the ancients ſometimes gave to un- 
tranſplanted lucern, when they thought fit to make it un- 
ng the diſcipline of harrowing. 

ow long lucern may laſt cannot be known by the ex- 
periments which are here related, namely, from the ſpring 
of 175% to the beginning of the year 1764 ; but ſome per- 
ſons of credit have obſerved the plants to continue in good 
ſtrength and health near twenty years. [I ſuppoſe they 
mean here and there particular plants, and not a whole 
plantation. ] Tull, indeed, tells us that, except lucern 
be choaked or ſtarved by graſs and weeds, he hardly knew 
when to fay it will die a natural death ; and probably it 
may not prove the leſs long lived for being tranſplanted ; 
ſince hand-hoeings, horſe-hoeings, and digging will give 
new ſtrength and health to the plants. The ſpreading of 
the roots will be facilitated by looſening the ſoil, and 4 
ting in the good influences of the atmoſphere; their growth 
alſo will be augmented by giving them that additional 
nouriſhment of which the weeds defrauded them: and 
in the laſt place, all manures will more eaſil y reach them j 
for thus much is a certain fact in huſbandry, that, when 
the ground is rendered clean, light, and penetrable, the 
roots love to expand themſelves, in order to procure a 
greater quantity of nouriſhment, 


I fairly W e that I am not enabled, from my 
own experience, to the common duration of lucern, 
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whether tranſplanted or drilled, (and that from no difficulty 
in the thing itſelf, but becauſe a ſufficient number of years 
has not elapſed ſince making my experiments) ; but thus 
much I can take upon me to ſay, from my own know- 
ledge, that lucern ſown at random, or by what we call 
promiſcuous ſowing, as the ploughman ſows rye-graſs and 
clover, (whether with or without ſpring corn) will not 

laſt to any tolerable purpoſe above two years, or three at 
moſt, But as this plant is of the greateſt uſe and value, 
where land is dear, and ſcarce, as near cities and towns, I ſee 
no reaſon to doubt, but that the ſame ſpot of ground may 
be continued as a lucern plantation for half a century at 
leaſt ; for if the rows are three feet four inches wide, 
(which I look upon to be a /ine qua non) then, whenever 
the old lucern decays, new lines may be planted in the 
middle of each interval which has lain fallow, and alſo 
been manured and pulveriſed for a conſiderable number 
of years; and thus progreſſively, vice verſa, to a long 
continuance, 

Not being able therefore to give poſitive ſatisfaction 
concerning the continuance of lucern rightly managed, I 
ſhall propoſe ſomething that is not merely a query, and 
which, perhaps, may give the reader an equivalent infor- 
mation. In a few words, it is as follows : when lucern 
is grown old, and the owner propoſes to break up the 

plantation, layers might be made. from all the principal 
ſtalks, and removed into freſh ground. Theſe layers, in 
all probability, may ſucceed extremely well, according to 
ſome few experiments made abroad in the years 1755 and 
1756. 

"Io to the expence and riſque of cultivating ſmall quan- 
tities of ground, agreeably to the method here laid down, 
it is to be hoped that curious gentlemen will not be de- 
terred by ſome few minute difficulties or objections, but 
give the preſent experiment fair, patient, and repeated 
trials ; for neither the out-goings nor the hazard will be 
very conſiderable. But at preſent it is no ways our inten- 
tion to perſuade farmers (at leaſt ſuch as are in low cir- 
cumſtances) to quit their little certainty for an advantage 
which may appear to them quite uncertain, 

Let them wait, a leaſt for a few years, in hopes ſome 
cheaper and more compendious method may be diſcovered 
for their ſakes; and if, at preſent, they make any experi- 
ments, let them be in ſmall portions. 

The firſt point of conſideration, when I undertook to 
recommend tranſplanted lucern to the public, from my 
own experiments, was to bear conſtantly in mind whether 
the profit counterbalanced the expences and labour of cul- 
ture, and that in a double or even treble proportion ; 
ſince, otherwiſe, I was doing little more than poſtponing 
utility, for the ſake of introducing a new ſort of huſbandry, 
which only deſerved to be called ingenious. ; 

We all know that the farmer expends much money, and 
gains very little from a crop of wheat at the expiration of 
his twelve months ; but if we take ten years together, and 
compare the profits of lucern on the one hand, and wheat, 
barley, oats, and clover, on the other, the balance will cer- 
tainly turn in favour of the lucern-crops, and that in a pro- 

portion of three, or two, to one, at leaſt. 

The expence of raiſing an acre of lucern in the man- 
ner which we recommend, (and ſuppoſing even digging 
to be made uſe of inſtead of ploughing) amounts, as nearly 
as I can remember, to the following ſums : 


-— 


l. 
picking thirty perches for a 


s. d. 
Fine-digging and 


nurſery - o 12 © 
Seed - — - - 8 
Hand-weeding the nurſery twice, and tranſ- 
planting into vacant patches ſuch plants as 
ſtand too thick - — 9 1 
Digging an acre for receiving the roots 2 10 © 
Tranſplanting . — B 
Hand-weeding and hand-hoeing the rows, with a 
four-inch hoe that cuts downwards, and then 
with a larger plantation-hoe which cuts hori- 
zontally - - - - 1 
Two horſe-hoeings . - ER 
Total 6 12 © 


— . — ——— 


It is true, the expences of raiſing lucern, in this man- 
ner, will vary, when applied to parts of England different 


from thoſe where the experiment was made, as the price of 


labour may be dearer, and rents run higher; but then the 
ground ought to prove better, which will balance the dif- 
terence. . 

This plantation of lucern may be cut three times the 
firſt year after tranſplanting; as ſome repayment for the 
out-going expences : next year the profit will be more 
conſiderable, | | 

On the other hand, thoſe who prefer the drill · method of 
raiſing lucern, as leſs expenſive, may ſeem to ſave about 
two pounds, or more, upon an acre, at the firſt appearance 
of things; but then the rows, in caſe the crop ſucceeds 
(which is a doubtful point) muſt be thinned with good 
judgment, which will coſt money ; and the vacancies in 
them muſt be filled at laſt with tranſplanted roots : nay, 
M. de Chateauvieux aſſerts, that drilled lucern will A 
be ſo large and flouriſhing as the tranſplanted; for the ef- 
fects of horſe-hoeing, and the influence of manures, ma 
prove of leſs ſervice to the roots of the former, at a dep 
of twelve or thirteen feet, than to the roots of the latter, 
whoſe fineſt imperceptible fibres will hardly deſcend above 
a yard perpendicular. 

It is hard to ſay at what preciſe time the aſſiſtance of the 
hoe-plough ſhould be called in: but the owner of the plan- 
tation may venture on the attempt, I think, with ſafety, 
in three days after the ſecond cutting, about the eng 
of June; for the roots then will be tolerably well ſettle 
in the ground, and before that time the flat plantation-hoe 
may be uſed, chuſing ſuch an one as is about eight inches 
and a half wide in the cutting part. 

As continued hand-hoeings will be chargeable, trouble- 
ſome, and almoſt endleſs (being in truth little more than 
a temporary. expedient, and light ſcratching the ſurface of 
the earth), remember to make a light plough, with which 
you are to cultivate the ſpaces between the rows ; and in 
this caſe you may either invent a plough according to your 
own fancy, or copy ſuch as are uſed at home, or in other 
countries, on the like occaſion. 

The ſhare of this plough ſhould be ſharp, about ſixteen 

inches long, with a coulter proportionable ; the plough it- 
ſelf no heavier than a ſtrong lad of fifteen years of age can 
carry: and thus one horſe, after ſome obſtructions of no 
great conſequence in the firſt attempt, will afterwards draw 
it with eaſe, Yet ſtill the trouble will be leſſened, if the 
held be prepared by digging and picking up the roots and 
ſtones, inſtead of common ploughing, juſt before the ground 
is to receive the tranſplanted roots ; therefore, after a full 
ſecond conſideration, the former practice is recommended 
preferable to the latter ; and if the lucern ſtands nine or 
ten years, the difference of the expence will not be per- 
ceived, 
As the rows will be one four inches aſunder, there 
will be room ſufficient to guide the plough fafely along the 
intervals, and yet no room to ſpare : it behoves the plough- 
man therefore to be extremely careful in the lice he cuts 
next the lines: ſuch a ſtroke muſt be a ſhallow and a dex- 
terous one, nor muſt he approach too nearly. A man, an 
horſe, and a boy to lead the horſe, will e an acre in a 
day, when they know their buſineſs ; for it is more a mat- 
ter of nicety than fatigue, ſince the ground ploughed in an 
acre will hardly exceed half an acre. 

After the firſt time of uſing the horſe-hoe plough (which 
a man's own diſcretion, upon conſidering the ſtrength of 
the plants, will beſt determine), it may be laid down for a 
general rule, that it will be always found moſt convenient 
to horſe-hoe the intervals (as long as the plantation ſtands) 
the third day after each cutting ; for by that time the new 
ſhoots will make the plants viſible, nor will any fide - 
branches ſtand in the plough's way. 

It wel be 9 — 2 to hand-weed the lines once a 

ear; and the larger w may en up expeditiouſly 
with the 3 ſpade or the feld- pale. 

We will now conſider the expences of an acre of lucern 
the ſecond year, which will ſtand as follow: 
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Clearing the lucern plants from weeds in the 
rows by hand - - - o 8 0 
One hand-hoeing of the intervals - 0... $ 6 
Four horſe-hoe ploughings = - o 11 0 

Compoſt-drefling for manure, or ſoot, or wood, 
peat aſhes, at an average per year - o 10 © 
Diſperling the manure - += „„ 08-4 
| Total 2 © o 
| — —ü—E———ẽ4 . 
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Such will be the yearly charges, or in ſome proportion 
very like them, during the continuance of your Jucern, 
which I fix at a medium of ten years: M. de Chateau- 
vieux ſays it may laſt twenty; and Pliny goes as far as 
thirty ; though the expreſſion may-be looked upon to be 
exaggerated. 

In regard to manuring lucern, it may ſuffice to ſuggeſt 
here in general terms, that if the ground be ſtiff, cold, 
and of a clayey tendency, then wood-aſhes, ſoot, and 
lime, are proper dreſſings. If the ground be hot, ſhallow, 
and braſhy, a compoſt of calcined clay, dung rotted to a 
fine mould, and pond-mud, long expoſed to ſun and froſts, 
and frequently turned, may have its uſe: aud if the 

round proves of a middle nature, then malt-duſt will not 
i amiſs. All theſe manures are eaſily procured, and 
therefore we have mentioned none that are ſcarce and 
dear: but as variations of ſoil are infinite, and few peo- 
ple know the true nature of any field (eſpecially if it be of 
the mixed kind), we recommend the compoſt dung-hill, 
as the ſureſt and moſt univerſal aſſiſtant upon ſuch occa- 
ſions. 

Many other manures may be good for lucern, but dung 
probably is not one of the beſt, except it be very old, and 
well corrected with proper mixtures of a ſweet, as well as 
fertilizing nature, ſufficiently warm and cheriſhing, but no 
ways rank; for dung (eſpecially if it be new) produces 
in general very luxuriant, troubleſome weeds, inſects in 
abundance of various kinds, and gives the graſs a foul, 
cloying, putrid taſte, 

The owner's eye, it is true, may be deceived, and his 
hopes encouraged by the largeneſs of the crop; but the 
ſagacious four-footed animals will diſtinguiſh better than 
we can pretend to diſtinguiſh ; and if they could preſent 
a petition to their maſters, as the White heifers are report- 
ed once to have done to the emperor Julian, they would 
remonſtrate not a little againſt the immoderate uſe of this 
manure, Nevertheleſs, aſſertions like the preſent ought to 
be confirmed by ſome proof : an experiment therefore was 
made upon four acres of graſs ground, of which one halt 
was dreſſed with ſtable dung, and the other with wood 
aſhes kept dry. The former moiety appeared the moſt 
rich and luxuriant of the two, but the cattle always ne- 
glected it, till they had bitten the latter down to the bare 
earth. | 

Having thus given the reſult of my experience in re- 
gard to dung as a manure for lucern, I ſhall ſubjoin only 
one ſhort caution, which is, that no dung, not even of 
the beſt kinds, muſt be ſpread on a Jucern plantation, till 
it be two years old at leaſt, 

In all grounds inclinable to moiſture, and ſuch particu- 
larly as are of a clayey caſt, it is pretty certain, that the 
preference ought to be given to ſoot-drefling, and, after 
ſoot, to chimney-aſhes Thoſe of green wood eſpecially) 
provided they are houſed and ſecured from wet; then ſoap- 
boiler's aſhes may take place, coal-aſhes well ſifted, char- 
coal-aſhes, and malt-duſt ; nor might the aſhes of lime be 
amiſs, nor lime itſelf, when mixed with ſuch fine mould 
as may be found under a ſhort ſweet turf, in lanes or com- 
mons. The compoſt-dunghill alſo, as obſerved before, 
ſhould be applied to, which, at the end of twelve months, 
having been thrice turned, will ſpread almoſt as well as 
aſhes or ſoot : nor will ſuch compoſt want ſtrength when 
it is rightly managed: for if the dunghill be moiſtened at 
times with the brine, ſoap-ſuds, diſh-waſhings, and cham- 
ber-lie, &c. of the family, then, when it is removed into 
the fields, the ſharp, pungent, ſtrong ſalts, which fly off, 
will make the labourers ſneeze, and occaſion a ſmarting in 
their eyes. ; 
| When you manure lucern with ſoot, dry chimney-aſhes, 
lime, ſoap-boiler's aſhes, &c. it is ſufficient to dreſs the 
rows only, becauſe theſe finer forts of manure may be diſ- 
perſed in the niceſt, exacteſt quantities, if ſown in the Berk- 
ſhire manner, with a ata ſpoon ; but if coarſer ma- 
nures are to be employed in larger quantities, as old dung, 
marle, compoſt-dreflings, &c. I would then adviſe the pro- 
prietor of the field to manure the intervals and rows pro- 
miſcuouſly. 

Nothing can be more cheaply and eaſily managed than 
manuring lucern with ſoot-dreſſings; for the labourer, if 
he makes uſe of a peat-aſh ſpoon and ſeed-lip, may ſprinkle 
the rows of an acre in four or five hours, walking down 


the firſt interval, and returning by the ſecond, and fo pro- 
greſſively. 
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Aſhes may be ſown.in the ſame manner, 

It may not be amiſs to anſwer a couple of queſtions 
which have been often-propoſed. 

The firſt queſtion is, how, and in what manner (by way: 
of reſult from the conſiderable number of experiments made 
by me) I would adviſe any gentleman to prepare three or 
four actes of land for receiving lucern ? this being an un- 
dertaking of ſome moment. 

The ſecond queſtion is, how to perform this work in 
the thorteſt, ſ.felt, and moſt œconomical manner ? Con- 
cerning both which points my 1deas are as follow, this 
only premiſed, that I am here endeavouring to make the ex- 
pence of the-undertaking as cheap as potlible ; otherwiſe, 
where people pay no regard to a few incidental charges, 
I would recommend Mr. Boyle's method of preparing a 
field for receiving tranſplanted ſucern, who began his ex- 
periments of lucern in the ſame year that I did, but pro- 
ceeded upon a larger ſcale; for hz undertook the culture 
of ſix acres at once. | 

His preparation of the field was as follows: 

In the year 1757, he gave his field a ſimmer fallow, 
and having thoroughly ploughed and harrowed it (not as 
farmers under ſtand theſe words, but effectually, inftead of 
ſuperficially) he {owed wheat after the ground had been 
dreſſed with lime. In 1758, his crop of wheat was very 
great, Immediately after harveſt, he gave the land in 
queſtion a ſevere diſcipline, uſing every method for pulveriſ- 
ing the earth, and extirpating weeds, that the beſt huſ- 
bandmen are acquainted with, either in our kingdom or 
abroad; ſo that the field appeared again a perfect fallow. 
Then ploughing it very narrow and ſharp, he made water 
thoroughs with the plough, aud left it in this condition for 
the winter 1758. 

In ſpring 1759, he made many French drains in the 
field, as before thqg had made open ones for the winter: 
and, by ſtone-picking the land, had nearly ſtones ſuſicient 
to fill them. In March, the fame year (taking advantage 
of the firſt fine weather) he lit the ridges with the plough 
and reduced the land to the fineſt tilth he was able, and 
tranſplanted the lucern from his nurſery in aha 3 In 


the whole proceſs of which he followed Duhamel exacctl 


Nothing in hufſbandry could be more ſcnlible and -_— 


ſterly, than this preparation of a large piece of the laud for 
receiving lucern, | 

In the preſent caſe it may ſuffice to ſay, that ſuppoſing 
the nurſery to be properly prepared, and the ſeeds ſown in 
the firſt week of April, before the ſeaſon for tranſplanting 
n to directions already given; I would recom- 
mend a field in good tilth, after barley harveſt, and before 
oats have been {own in it. This field ſhould be thorouch- 
ly ploughed and harrowed twice, which we will ſuppole to 
be, for example, in autumn of the preſent year, 1764. 
After each ploughing and harrowing, there ſhould be a 
very diligent burn- beating. But if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
too * the 1 1 a ſecond burn beating, we make a 
virtue of neceſſity, and the weeds and trum 
raked together "I catried off, PTY. ho 

Then give the field a trench-fallow ploughing for win- 
ter, and early in March, 1765 (if the weather any ways 
permits), having manured your ground as the relative na- 
ture of the ſoil requires, and ploughed and hatrowed it 
again to an exquiſite fineneſs, drill in a crop of field-peaſe, as 
early in the ſpring as is convenient withprudence and ſafer ; 
tor this crop mult be ripe, and removed, by the laſt day of 
July. Much depends upon this point of foreſight : how- 
ever, the peaſe, by ſtanding thinner than in hand-ſown pro- 
miſcuous crops, being at the ſame time banked and hoed 
with greater caſe, and enjoying more room, free air, and 
ſun-ſhine, will, in all probability, gain an advance of ten 
days at leaſt in their ripening. This will be a great point 
ſecured ; for it is in huſbandry as in war; there are critical 
moments, which never preſent themſclves a ſecond time in 
the ſame campaign. | 

This pea-crop being hacked, and moved from the field 
by the fourth or fifth of Auguſt, call in all the affiſtance 
you have of huſbandry-ſtrength, or can procure, and 
plough and harrow the field, and burn the pea-roots, 
weeds, &c. as often as you have time, befote the twen- 
tieth of Auguſt: and then (your nurſery being ſuppoſed 
to be in perfect readineſs) tranſplant yuur roots as before 
directed, and contrive to cloſe your work by the end of tie 
month.” 

Mr. Lullin de Fin has obliged the world with 


many 


o 
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many valuable experiments, on the culture of Jucern, 
which muſt not be omitted here: but it may not be amiſs 
to give firſt Mr, Miller's directions for cultivating lucern, 
as it has been often mentioned in the article. They are as 
follows: 

« After having well ploughed and harrowed the land 
very fine, you ſhould make a drill quite acroſs the ground, 
almoſt an inch deep, into which the ſeeds ſhould be ſcat- 
tered very thin: then cover them over a quarter of an 
inch thick, or ſomewhat more, with the earth : then pro- 
ceed to make another drill, about a foot and a half from 
the former, ſowing the ſeeds therein in the ſame manner as 
before, and fo proceed through the whole ſpot of ground, 
allowing the ſame diſtance between row and row, and 
ſcatter the ſeeds very thin in the drills. In this manner 
an acre of land will require about ſix pounds of ſeed; for 
when it is ſown-thicker, if the ſeeds grow well, the plants 
will be ſo cloſe as to ſpoil each other in a year or two, the 
heads of them growing to a conſiderable ſize, as will alſo 
the roots, provided they have room. I have meaſured the 
crown of one root, which was in my poſſeſſion, eighteen 
inches diameter, from which I cut near four hundred 
ſhoots at one time, which is an extraordinary increaſe, and 
this upon a poor dry gravelly foil, which had not been dung- 
ed for many years, but the root was at leaſt ten years old; 
ſo that if this crop be well cultivated, it will continue many 
years, and be equally good as when it was firſt ſown : for 
the roots generally run down very deep in the ground, pro- 
vided the ſoil be dry; and although they ſhould meet a 
hard gravel a foot below the ſurface, yet their roots would 
penetrate it, and make their way downwards, as I have ex- 
perienced, having taken up ſome of them, which were 
above a yard in length, and had run two feet into a rock 
of gravel, ſo hard as not to be looſered without mattocks 
and crows of iron, and that with much difficulty. 

6 The reaſon for direQting this ſeed to be ſown in rows 
is, that the plants may have room to grow ; and for the 
better ſtirring the ground between them, to deſtroy the 
weeds, and encourage the growth of the plants, which 
may be very eaſily effected with a Dutch hoe, juſt after 
the cutting the crop each time, which will cauſe the plants 
to ſhoot again in a very little time, and be much ſtronger 
than in ſuch places where the ground cannot be ſtirred : 
but when the plants firſt come up, the ground between 
ſhould be hoed with a common hoe; and if, in doing of 
this, you cut up the plants where they are too thick, it will 
cauſe the remaining to be much ſtronger. This hoeing 
ſhould be repeated two or three times while the plants are 
young, according as the weeds are produced, obſerving al- 
ways to do it in dry wheather, that the weeds may the bet- 
ter be deſtroyed ; for if it be done in moiſt weather, they 
will root and grow again. 

With this management, the plants will 'grow to the 
height of two feet or more, by the beginning of Auguſt, 
when the flowers will begin to appear, at which time the 
lucern ſhould be cut, obſerving to do it in a dry ſeaſon, if 
it is to be made hay, and keep it often turned, * it may 
ſoon dry, and be carried off the ground; for if it lie long 
upon the roots, it will prevent their ſhooting again. Af- 
ter the crop is taken off, you ſhould ſtir the ground be- 
tween the rows with a hoe, to kill the weeds, and looſen 
the ſurface, which will cauſe the plants to ſhoot out again 
in a ſhort time; ſo that by the beginning of September 
there will be ſhoots four or five inches high, when you 
may turn in ſheep upon it to feed it down : nor ſhould the 
ſhoots be ſuFered to remain upon the plants, which would 
decay whea the froſty weather comes on, and fall down 
upon the crown of the roots, and prevent their ſhooting 
early in the ſucceeding ſpring. 

© The beſt way therefore is to feed it until November, 
when it will have done ſhooting for that ſeaſon ; but it 
ſhould not be fed by large cattle the firſt year, becauſe the 
roots being young, would be in danger of being deſtroyed, 
either by their trampling upon them, or their pulling them 
but of the ground: but ſheep will be of ſervice to the roots 

dunging the ground, provided they do not eat it too 
Cloſe, ſo as to endanger the crown of the roots. 

In the beginning of February, the ground between the 
rows ſhould be again ftirred with the hoe, to encourage 
them to ſhoot again: but in doing of this you ſhould be 
careful not to injure the crown of the roots, upon which 
the buds are at that time very turgid, and ready to puſh, 
With this management, if the ſoil be warm, by the middle 


| 


as poſible, and ſtir the 


of March the ſhoots will be five or ſix inches high, when 
if you are in want of ſodder, you may feed it down till a 
week in April ; after which it ſhould be ſuffered to grow 
for a crop which will be fit to cut the beginning of June, 
when you ſhould obſerve to get it off the ground as ſoon 
| ground again with the Dutch hoe; 
which will forward the plants ſhooting again, ſo that by the 
middle or latter end of July, there will be another crop fit 
to cut, which mult be managed as before ; after which it 
ſhould be fed down again in autumn 1 and as the roots by 
this time will have taken deep hold in the ground, there 
will be little danger of hurting them, if you ſhould turn in 
larger cattle ; but you muſt always obſerve not to ſuffer 
them to remain after the roots have done ſhooting, leſt they 
ſhould eat down the crown of the roots below the bud, 
which would conſiderably damage, if not deſtroy them. 

« In this manner you may continue conſtantly to have 
two crops to cut, and two feedings upon this plant, and in 
good ſeaſons there may be three crops cut, and two feed- 
ings, which will be a great improvement, eſpecially as this 
plant will grow upon dry, barren ſoils, where graſs will come 
to little, and be of great uſe in dry ſummers, when graſs is 
often burnt up: and as it is an early plant in the ſpring, ſo 
it will be of great ſervice when fodder falls ſhort at that 
ſeaſon, when it will be fit to feed at leaſt a month before 
graſs or clover ; for I have had this plant eight inches high 
by the tenth of March, old ſtyle, at which time the graſs 
in the ſame place has ſcarcely been one inch high. 

“ That cold will not injure this plant, I am fully ſatis- 
fed ; for in the very cold winter, anno 1738-9, I had ſome, 
roots of this plant which were dug up in October, and 
laid upon the ground in the open air till the beginning of 
March, when I planted them again, and they ſhot out very 
vigorouſly ſoon after : nay, even while they lay upon the 
ground they ſtruck out fibres from under the ſide of the 
roots, and had begun to ſhoot green from the crown of the 
roots. But that wet will dior the roots, I am full 
convinced; for I ſowed a little of the feed upon a moiſt 
{pot of ground for a trial, which came up very well, and 
flouriſhed exceedingly during the ſummer ſeaſon, but in 
winter, when the great rains fell, the roots began to rot at 
bottom, and before the ſpring moſt of them were deſtroyed. 

« The beſt places to procure the feed from, are Swit- 
zerland and the northern parts of France, which ſucceeds 
better with us than that which comes from a more ſouthern 
climate: but this ſeed may be ſaved in England in great 
plenty; in order to which, a ſmall Gn of the — 
ſhould be ſuffered to grow uncut till the ſeeds are ripe, 
when it muſt be cut, and laid to dry in an open barn, 
where the air may freely paſs through : but the ſeed muſt 
be defended from the wet; for if it be expoſed thereto, it 
will ſhoot while it remains in the pod, whereby it will be 
ſpoiled. When it is quite dry, it muſt be threſhed out, 
and cleanſed from the huſk, and preſerved in a dry place till 
the ſeaſon for ſowing it: and this ſeed ſaved in England is 
much preferable to any brought from abroad, as I have 
ſeveral times experienced ; the plants produced from the 
French, Helvetian, and Turky ſeeds, which were ſown at 
the ſame time, and on the ſame ſoil and fituation. 

« am inclinable to think that the reaſon of this plant's 
not ſucceeding, when it has been ſown in England, has 
either been occaſioned by ſowing it with corn, with which 
it will by no means thrive (for though the plant be very 
hardy when grown pretty large, yet at its firſt coming up, 
if it be incommoded by any other plant or weed it ſeldom 
does well; therefore it ſhould always be ſown by itſelf, and 
carefully cleared from weeds until it has ftrength, after 
which it is not eaſily deſtroyed) ; or, perhaps, people have 
ſown it at a wrong ſeaſon, or in wet weather, whereby the 
ſeeds have rotted, and never come up, which hath dib-ou- 
raged their attempting it again: but however the ſucceſs 
has been, I dare aver, that if the method of ſowing or 
managing this plant, which is here laid down, be duly fol- 
lowed, it will be found to thrive as well as any other ſort 
of fodder now cultivated in England, and will continue 
much longer : for if the ground be duly ſtirred after the 
cutting of each crop, and the firſt crop fed, as hath Men 
directed, the plants will continue in vigour twenty years, 
or more, without renewing, provided they are not permitted 
to feed, which would weaken the roots more than four 
times cutting would do. 

« The hay of this plant ſhould be kept in cloſe barne, 
it being too tender to be kept in ricks open to the air as 
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dther hay; but it will remain good, if well dried before it 
be carried inz thtee years. The people abroad reckon an 
acre of this fodder (efficient to keep three horſes all the 
year round : and I have been aſſured by perſons of un- 
doubted credit; who have cultivated this plant in England, 
that three acres df it have fed ten catt-hotſes from the end 


of April to the beginning of October, without any other food, 


though they have been conſtantly worked. Indeed the beſt 
uſe that can be made of this graſs; is to cut it and give it 

reen to the cattle, Where this hath been daily practiſed, 
f have obſerved that by the tinie the field has heen cut 
over, that part which was firſt cut, hath been ready to cut 
again; fo that there has been a conſtant ſupply in the ſame 
field from the middle of Aptil to the end of October, when 
the ſeaſon has continued long mild; and when the ſummers 
have proved ſhowery, I have known fix crops cut in one 
ſeaſon : but in the dry ſeaſons there will be always three. 
When the plant begins to flower it ſhould then be cut : 
for if it ſtands longer the ftalks will grow hard, and the 
under leaves will decay, then the cattle will not ſo readily 
eat it. Where there is a GY of this cultivated, fome 
of it ſhould be cut before the flowers appear, otherwiſe 
there will be too much to cut within a proper time. 

« When this is made into hay, it will require a great 
deal of making: for as the ſtalks are very ſucculent, it 
mult be often turned, and expoſed a fortnight before it be 
fit to houſe ; for this requires a longer time to make than 
fainfoin : therefore, when it is cut, it ſhould be carried to 
make upon ſome grafs-ground ; becauſe the earth in the 
intervals of the rows will waſh up, and mix with the hay 
in every ſhower of rain ; and, by carrying it off as ſoon as 
it is cut, the plants will ſhoot out again ſoon : but it is not 
ſo profitable for hay, as to cut green for all ſorts of cattle, 
but eſpecially horſes, which are extremely fond of it; and 
to them it will anſwer the purpoſe of both hay and corn, 
and they may be worked at the ſame time juſt as much as 


when they are fed with corn, or dry food.” Miller's 
Card. Ditt. 


Experiments on Lacern cultivated according to the New 
Huſbandry, by M. de Chateauvieux. 


« Tt is truly with regret, ſays M. de Chateauvieux, that 
I am forced to treat a ſubje& of this importance, in ſo 
ſummary a way as the limits of this letter require. How- 
ever, 1 hope that even this general account of my experi- 
-ments may be a guide to thole who would cultivate this 
plant. Many perſons who live at a conſiderable diſtance 
from 'this place (Geneva) have already followed my ex- 
ample, and are extremely well ſatisfied with their ſucceſs. 

“% Though I agree with M. Duhamel, and the other par- 
tiſans of the New Huſbandry, that lucern and fainfoin 
thrive beſt when cultivated in beds; yet my practice dif- 


fers, in many reſpects, from theirs. This difference con- 
ſpits in, 


1. The Principle which I apply particularly to the Culture of 


Lucern. 


« Lucern grows naturally with one large perpendicular, 
or tap-root, which penetrates very deep into the earth, and 
has few, if any, lateral roots. F rom ſimilar experiments 
on other tap-rooted plants, I was induced to think, that 
this roo, by tranſplanting it, and at the fame time cuttin 
off part of its tap-root, might be made to ſhoot out ſeveral 
horizontal roots, which, reaching into the loofe mould of 
ine alleys, and extending themfelves there, would collect a 
£rcatcr quantity of nouriſhment for the plant, and con- 
tegquently enable it to produce more abundant crops, 


Tune event bas proved, that when we reaſon on ſound | 


principles, we ſeldom err. My tranſplanted lucern puſhed 
out numbers of large lateral roots, and theſe branched out 
again into others, which may be muitiplied without end 
dy frequent culture of the alleys : for the horſe-hoe has the 


fare ettect on theſe horizontal roots as cutting has upon 
the tap-root, 


2. The Method of tranſplanting the Lucern. 


*I made ſeveral beds, ſome about three feet wide, (in- 
cluding the alleys) into which I tranſplanted a ſingle row 
of lucern; others about three feet nine inches, into which 
J tranſplanted two rows; and others about four feet three 
inches wide, in which I put three rows. The deſign of this 
variation was, to fee by which of theſe three methods the 
lame extent of ground would produce the greateſt quantity 
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of lucern. I believe it will require five or ſix | 
termine exactly Which of them will be beſt ; becauſe; as 


to de- 


the plants increaſe every year in bulk, their ous alters, 
and may perhaps not keep in proportion to their firſt years, 
though probably the difference would not be great. But 
without waiting ſo long, I can already ſee, that the crop 
will be greateſt by planting only one row on each bed. 

The plants in the fingle rows were fix inches aſunder 
nor ſhould they ever be nearer ; and thoſ: in the double and 
triple rows, were eight or nine inches diſtant from each 


other. I muſt obſerve, that I likewiſe ſowed lucern with 
the drill, in beds, in which it has remained without tranſ- 
planting. It is very fine: but not near ſo ſtrong and 
flouriſhing as that which I tranſplanted. When lucern is 
ſown where it is to remain, it neceſſarily requires og 
thinned, and that operation takes up more time than tranſ- 


planting it would do.“ 


Rules fo be obſerved in tranſplanting Lucern into Beds, 


* 1. The "middle of the beds muſt be raiſed and arched 
as high as poſſible; and as the lucern is to remain ſeveral 
years on the ſame ground, no pains ſhould be ſpared to 
prepare the earth as well as can be. 

* 2, Lucern ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, and in a rich 


mould, that the plants may be ſtrong enough to tranſplant 
in September, 


4 3. Plants two or three years old may be tranſplanted 
as well 8 er ones. 
« 4. 


ey ſhould be tranſplanted in September, that 
they may have time to take freſh root before the winter 
comes on. 

5. If they cannot conveniently be tranſplanted in Sep- 
tember, it may be done in October, provided the weather 
be not froſty. 

« 6, The mould into which they are tranſplanted ſhould 
be moiſt ; and if the weather be ſomewhat rainy, it is ſo 
much the better. In this cafe, I have never found it ne- 
ceflary to water the plants. 

« 7. If lucern is tranſplanted in November or Decem- 
ber, there is danger of the froſts forcing many of the plants 
out of the ground. 


« 8. If roo warm and dry a ſeaſon prevents tranſplant- 
ing in September or October, it is beſt to ſtay till the 
winter is paſt. The plants will then be ſure of taking 
root, and very few of them will fail. 

« 9. If they can be tranſplanted in autumn they will 
yield pretty good crops the next year : but if they are not 
tranſplanted till ſpring, the next year's crop will be but 
indifferent, ; 

« 10. The plants muſt be taken out of the nurſery, 
with great care and patience, that their roots may not be 
damaged. 

« 11. The reots ſhould be left about ſix or ſeven inches 
long, and the green tops ſhould be cut off within about 
two inches of the crown of the root. 

« 12. The plants will take root the ſooner, if they are 
put into water as ſoon as they are taken up, and kept in it 
till they are planted, 

« 13. They are planted in holes made with a planting 
ſtick in the ſame manner as cabbages or lettuces are plant- 
ed in a garden. 

« 14. The beſt wa lucern is, to cut a 
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ſtraight channel two or three inches deep and ſet the plants 


at the bottom of it, covering them up to the neck. 

15. Great care ſhould be taken not to ſuffer any 
weeds to grow among the lucern; at leaſt for the two or 
three firſt years, To this end, the rows ſhould be weed- 
ed by hand, as well as the edge of the alleys near the plants, 
where the horſe-hoe cannot go. 


« 16. The alleys may be ſtirred, either with the ſingle 
cultivator, or the cultivator with two mould-boards ; which 
at the fame time that it deftroys the words, keeps the 
mould looſe. 

« 17. The firſt ſtirring may be given with the cultivat 
with which a furrow may be cut on each ſide of the mai 
furrow in middle of the alleys, by which means the earth 
will be turned over on both tides of it. 

18. The ſecond ſtirring may be given by the culti- 
vator with two mould-boards, by drawing it along the 
middle of the alleys. This will turn the eartà towards 
the rows. By theſe alternate ſtirrings, the alley will be 
conſtantly kept in a looſe ſtate, 

„ 19. This culture is ſo eaſily performed, and in ſo 


ſhort a time, that it may be repeated frequently, In this 


dit» 
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I diſfer from M. Duhamel, who orders it but ſeldom. My 
opinion is, that the alley ſhould be ſtirred once a month, 
during the whole time that the Jucern is in a growing ſtate, 

« 20. If the alleys be kept from weeds, leſs ſtirring 
them may do: but the mould ſhould never be ſuffered to 
grow too hard, 

« 21. As ſoon as ſome of the plants begin to bloſſom, 
the lucern ſhould be cut. It will then make excellent 
fodder, ſuperior to every other kind, 

« 22, The lucern hay ſhould be dried as quick as poſ- 
ſible, and frequently turned. The leſs it is expoſed to the 
heat of the ſun the better fodder it makes, 

« 23. Lucern muſt not be houſed till it is dry: but at 
the ſame time care muſt be taken that it be not too dry : 
for then many of the leaves will fall off, as they dry ſooner 
than the ſtalks, 

« 24: Cattle muſt not have too much lucern given 
them at a time, till they are accuſtomed to it. | 

« 25: No cattle ſhould ever be ſuffered to feed on the 
beds of Jucern, If the earth is very dry, towards the lat- 
ter end of autumn, ſheep will do it the leaſt hurt. If the 
plants are then tall enough to be moved, the beſt way is 
to cut them, and give them green to the cattle, 

* Theſe rules contain all that is effentially neceſſary for 
making and keeping in good order this kind of artificial 
paſture. I can fafely ſay, that whoever tries them, will 
be abundantly rewarded for his trouble and expence. Saint. 
foin may be cultivated in the ſame manner.” 


Account of the Produce of Lucrru planted in Beds, and cul- 
tivated according to the Principles of the New Huſbandry : 
with [ome imp rtant Reflections on the Advantages which 
may be obtained therefrom : by M. de Chateauvieux. 


« No judgment ſhould be formed of what lucern may 
produce, by the crops of the firſt or ſecond year: it is 
then too young to be able to yield much. If we were to 
calculate even by its third year's produce, we ſhould {till 
conſider, that as the plants increaſe every year in bulk and 
vigour (and where they will ſtop I am not yet able to de- 
termine) the prodoce will be proportioned to that increaſe, 
and conſequently the crop of each ſucceeding year will be 
greater than that of the former. 

« 'The crops I am going to ſpeak of, are thoſe of the 
ſecond and third year: but my calculattons will be made 
on that of the third year. It is proper to remember, that 
the year 1753 and 1754, were uncommonly dry, inſomuch 
that ſometimes, not a drop of rain, nor ſcarce any dew 
fell between the cutting of one crop and that of another. 
The ſeaſons were ſo unfavourable to the production of 
graſs, that hay roſe to an exceſſive price. 

« I ſhall firit ſay what was the ſtate of the plants of lu- 
cern in the third year, and afterwards how much hay 
they yielded, 


State of the Plants in their third Year. 


« As the part of the plant which I now conſider is that 
which is buried in the earth, I uncovered numbers of them, 
that I might be able to judge of their general ſtate, I was 
greatly ftruck with the effect which tranſplanting had had 
upon them. Inſtead of one perpendicular root, which 
they uſually have, all theſe plants had three, four, five, 
and ſometimes more, almoſt equally big roots. They 
were, in general, three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
and proceeded from the original root, which was now at 
leaſt an inch in diameter, and in many of the plants an inch 
and a half. After the moſt careful ſearch that I could 
poſſibly make, I could not find one plant of lucern ſown 
in the common way, though it had itood twelve, twenty, 
or more years, whoſe tap-root had grown to the bigneſs 
of an inch diameter: few of them were above half, or at 
moſt three quarters of an inch thick. This difference is 
very great, 

« 1 likewiſe found, that the roots of the tranſplanted lu- 
cern had produced another kind of roots, of which I ſaw 
none about thoſe of the old lucern, Theſe were a 
great number of fibrous roots, ſome of which were already 
one twelfth of an inch in diameter, and looked as if they 
would alſo become principal roots. 

“The ſtalks ſeem to riſe out of the earth; and from 
the firſt time. of cutting them, a kind of head forms juſt 
above ground, which extends itſelf every year. The furt 
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year it was generally about ſix inches over, and this thitd 
year, almoſt half the plants have a crown ten or twelve 
inches in diameter: and as many of them have grown ſo 
as to touch one another, their crowns are become of an 
oval form, having extended themſelyes on the fides, where 
they met with no reſiſtance. 


CROP 8. 


J have a field of lucern in beds, divided into two 
parts. This is the third crop of lucern off one of them. 
The beds are 250 feet long. In 1753, I cut this lucern 
ſix times; viz. in May, June, July, Auguſt; September, 
and the beginning of November. This laſt cutting was 
_ near ſo plentiful as the others, and I dried it within 

rs; 

« Theſe cuttings off one bed, on which there was 
— one row of lucern, yielded 140 pounds of well dried 

y. 
« In 1754; the lucern was late before it began to ſhoot; 
and the earth was drier than the year before; I had but 
five crops : the firſt was cut on the 27th of May; the 
ſecond on the 1ſt of July; the third on the 27th of July; 
the fourth on the 26th of Auguſt ; and the fifth on the 23d 
of October. Theſe five cuttings-yielded in all 225 pounds 
of well dried hay off each bed. 

« A field 250 feet long, which was the length of my 
beds, and 210 feet wide, contains an arpent of our mea- 
This arpent, divided into ſixty- eight beds, each 
three feet wide, producing after the rate of 225 pounds 
of hay off each bed, would yield in all 15300 pounds; 
which is infinitely more than is ever obtained in the com- 
mon way. 

„The beds with three rows yielded much leſs. The 
third year, their crops amounted to no more than 169 
pounds off each bed, which is a fourth leſs than the 
others: and as theſe beds are wider, inſtead of having ſixty- 
eight, as in the former diſpoſition of the arpen!, there 
will be only forty-ſeven, each four feet three inches wide, 
the total produce of which will be but 7943 pounds : 
conſequently this arpent will yield little more than half as 
much as an arpent laid out in beds three feet wide, planted 
with only ſingle rows.“ 


Remarks by M. de Chateauvieux. 


& The plants of lucern had the fate of all kinds of 
plantations : that is to ſay, ſome of them were more vi- 
gorous than others. The greateſt number of. the plants 
produced each of them a pm of dry hay, and ſome of 
them yielded two pounds. I look upon theſe laſt as ſuch 
extraordinary productions, that I do not expect many of 
them to Yield the like quantity again, I think one may 
be very well ſatisfied, if the plants, one with another, 
yield a pound of hay a-piece every year. This is nearly 
the reſult of my experiment on beds which had but one 
row; and the produce of theſe would have been till greater, 
if many of my plants had not failed: in the room of 
which I ſet young ones, which could not acquire fuffi- 
cient frengeh to yield full crops. 

« In theſe experiments, I have employed no dung : 
neither have I for any of my corn fields. I have reſerved 
it for improving my paſtures and meadows ; and intend 
next to apply it to my lucern, which, I doubt not, but 
will be much the finer for it. The only thing now remain- 
ing is, to know by experience which will be the beſt way 
of uſing it. I have ſome thoughts on that head, which, 
may render it much more profitable. 

« Lucern deſerves to be cultivated with care: not only on 
account of the great quantity of fodder which it yields, 
but likewiſe becauſe the quality of its hay is ſuperior to 
any other. The New Huſbandry will render it ſtill more 
perfect. Plants cultivated this way enjoy the benefit of a 
free circulation of the air, and that circulation keeps them 
ſweet and ſeund, and free from all muſtineſs towards 
their roots: for, being open to the rays of the ſun, that 
great ſource of kindly — — they attain great 2 
tion in all their parts, both as to their ſubſtance, and their 
flavour. Cattle eat this food greedily, and are better nou- 
riſhed with it, than with any other: but as every exceſs is 
bad, too great a quantity ſhould not be given them at 
once, eſpecially at firſt, leſt it ſhould ſwell them. The 
beſt way is to 4 them to it by degrees. 


| 


year, this head was two or three inches wide: the ſecond 


have experienced theſe qualities in this hay, by ow 
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paring it with every other fort, The excellence of this, 
juſtifies the principles on which the New-Huſbandry is 
founded, I have offered to my horſes bundles of every 
kind of hay, and at the fame time a {bundle of this hay of 
lucern. They have not heſitated a moment to prefer the 
latter. Nothing but its ſupefior qualities could determine 
them in this choice, which never varied, and has always 
been in favour of the lucern cultivated in this manner. 

« Tt would be laviſhing this excellent fodder, to feed 
horſes entirely with it. 1 need — 5 be given them by 
turns with common hay : which will be a great ſaving: 
for this lucern will ſupply the place of oats. I un certain 
that my horſes fed partly with this hay, and without oats, 
will be in better plight, ſtronger, and more vigorous, than 
thoſe which are fed with meadow hay and corn in the 
uſual way. It is now ſome time ſince I have fed my 
coach-horfes with it, and have retrenched their oats. In- 
ſtead of this laſt food, and at the hours they uſed to have 
it, I give them lucern chopt, as the Spaniards do ſtraw to 
their horſes. Mine are fond of it, and ſhew the ſame im- 
patience to find it in their manger, as if it was oats ; and 
ſince their being put under this diet, they are in bet- 
ter condition than before, and ſo mettlefome, that the 
coachman has enough to do to keep them in. 

« When I faid that retrenching the oats would be a 
conſiderable ſaving, I did not ſo much mean the ſaving of 
the expence of that corn, as the better improving of many 
vaſt tracts of land which are fown with oats, and might 
with proper management produce much more uſeful and 
more profitable ſorts of grain, notwithſtanding the too 
general prejudice, that ſome lands are not capable of bear- 
ing any better. For my part, I am thoroughly ſatished, 
that whatever ground can bear a crop of oats, can like- 
wife, under the New Huſbandry, bear any other grain.” 


Continuation of M. de Chateauvieux's Account of his Ex- 
periments an Lucern, in the Years 1755 and 1756. 


« The great drought of the year 1755, was accom- 
panied with great heat ; and the year 1756 was very rainy, 
and moderately warm, there being but very few hot days 
m it. 

« My lucern was expoſed to a moſt ſevere winter in 
1755, when the froſt was exceſſive hard, and laſted very 
long. M. de Reaumur's thermometer was ſome days, at 
different times, eight, nine, ten, twelve, and thirteen de- 
grees below the freezing point; and on the third of 
| Tart a thermometer in the open air ſtood at ſixteen 
degrees below freezing. "Theſe ſevere froſts made me 
uneaſy for my lucern, which, however, bore them with- 
out receiving any damage. 

The rains in 1756 did no hurt to theſe plants, but 

they prevented my cutting them at proper times. I had 
but four crops of lucern this year, being obliged to wait 
for an appearance of fine weather to dry it in, before I 
_— venture to cut it down, Theſe rains likewiſe hin- 

ered my giving the proper hoeings to the alleys, which 
were full _ the _— and — I 
choſe rather to leave them in that condition, than attempt 
to hoe them while the ground was over wet, not doubt- 
ing but the fpring hoeings would eafily deſtroy them. 

« In 1755, I cut my lucern five times: the firſt was, 
on the third of May, before any flowers appeared : the 
ſecond on the twelfth of June : the third, on the fifteenth 
of July: the fourth on the twenty-firſt of Auguſt: ana the 
fifth, on the ſeventh of October. I was obliged to finiſh 
the drying of this laſt cutting in barns, and under cover. 

In 1756, which was the fifth year of theſe plants, I 
cut them but four times : the firſt, on the third of June : 
the ſecond, on the firſt of July : the third on the fourth 
of 2 and the fourth on the twenty- ſeventh of Sep- 
tember. 


A bed 250 ſeet long, with only one row of lucern, 


In 1754 - 22 
Yielded j '— - RT: 197 . 
ö ee. 
| In three years, 703 pounds. 
A bed of the fame length, with three rows of lucern, 
„ 
Yielded FL 1306: ae - + x80 | pounds of 
17 — — +” — 226 ry ay 


In three years, 575 pounds. 


r 
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ſenſible of the advantages of it. 
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Obſervations by M. de Chateauvieux. 

« We ſee, by the above account of three years, that 4 
piece of ground laid out in narrow beds, planted with only 
one row of lucern, yielded a greater produce than the ſamo 
extent made into wider beds, and planted with three rows. 

J ſhall not, however, pretend to determine from this 
one experiment, that it is beſt to lay down lache fields in 
this manner. I think it will be right to try firſt, whether 
the ſucceſs will be the ſame on different ſoils, and likewiſe 
on lands whoſe expoſition may be more or leſs advantage- 
ous. If after repeated trials, the beds which have but one 
row of plants, yield the greateſt 8 of hay, that 
method certainly is to be preferred. To clear up this point 
ſill more to my ſatisfaction, I continue to plant lucern in 
beds, ſome with one and others with three rows. 

« The difference between the crop of 1756, and thoſe 
of the two preceding years, would induce me to think that 
rainy ſeaſons are beſt for the production of hay: but ſtill, 
the greater quantity which the year 1756 produced, muſt 
not be imputed to the rain only: we ſhould likewiſe con- 
ſider that the plants had throve greatly fince 1754 ; that 
their ſtems were grown much larger, and their roots much 
ſtronger and more numerous, and that they were conſe- 

uently able to yield much greater crops than before, 
They A: abundantly anſwered my expectation, both as 
to quantity and quality. 

« With reſpect to the quantity, it is much greater than 
that of any common fodder : I mean, of any that the ſame 
extent of ground would have produced, if cultivated in 
the common way, though it would then have been covered 
with an immenſe quantity of plants. This is a fact, 
which numbers of experiments prove, and which we ſhall 
ceaſe to wonder at when we conſider the great effects of 
the frequent ſtirring of the alleys. To this it is that I 
owe the repetition of my crops and their being all of nearly 
equal — I do not exaggerate when I ſay that 
every ſummer month, which is the time I generally allow 
between each cutting, will produce ſhoots two feet long, 
and ſometimes more : and ſuppoſing that I cut them but 
five times a year, each plant will have produced after the 
rate of nine or ten feet length of ſhoots, and that in the 
ſame time that moſt meadows will not produce graſs above 
two feet long. 

« As to the quality of this hay, I continue to prefer it 
to all other fodder. My experience has confirmed what L 
ſaid of it in 1754 3 Ger ſhall only add, that I have ſince 
found, that it is as good at the end of four years, as when it 
is firſt cut. If there was any difference, horſes would ſoon be 


ſenſible of it: but they eat of either without diſtinction. 


« I feed my horſes with it, chiefly in the ſummer, at 
which time they do moſt work, and am more and more 
Five or ſix pounds of lu- 
cern a day, are ſufficient for a middle- ſized horſe : but the 
quantity may be increaſed or diminiſhed, according as the 
horſe is nouriſhed by it: for in that there is great dif- 
ference,” Culture des Terres, tom. IV. c. iii. art. 15. 

The following account of the cultivation of lucern, was 
communicated to the public by a very ingenious huſband- 
man, and merits the attention of the reader. 

Having read and heard a great deal of lucern, I deter- 
mined to have ſome of it r ; and Mr, Miller's method 
ſeeming to me by far the moſt rational, [ reſolved 
to follow it : accordingly, the 17th of July, 1763, I or- 
dered a held of three acres and a half, then under rye-graſs 
and clover, to be ploughed deep, and fown with turneps. 
The crop was middling : I fold them to a cow-farmer for 
nine guineas : he drew and carted them home, If I had 
had ſheep, I would have fed them on the field. 

By the twenty-ſeventh of March, 1764, the field had 
been twice ploughed, the firſt time ten, and the laſt time 
near twelve inches deep, with the Rotheram-plough and 
four horſes a-breaſt : the ſoil is light and ſtony, with a 
rock of grave] about ten or twelve inches deep, and had 
never before been ploughed above ſix or ſeven inches deep; 


however, I knew it was right to go as deep as I could for 


a tap-rooted plant, as the lucern is. 

I was greatly pleaſed with reading M. Lullin de Cha- 
teauvieux's accouut of his method of tranſplanting lucern, 
and determined to follow it, from a full conviction that it 
muſt be ſuperior to every other method, p 

Accordingly I ordered the field to be ſown with Poland 


oats, and laid out about twenty- eight rods in beds four 


feet wide, alleys one foot and a half, which were ſown 


with lucern in broad-caſt by my gardener, in the ſame 
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manner as you ſow cabbages or ſavoys in feed-beds : one 
bed, however, out of curioſity, I ordered him to ſow in 
the flowing manner: 

Run a garden-line through the middle of the bed from 
one end to the other; draw a ſmall drill along the line, 
about half an inch deep ; then move the line fx inches, 
and make another drill, and ſo on: by this means you 
will have nine drills on a bed four feet wide. When this is 
done, fill a quart or a pint bottle near full with your lu- 
cern-ſeed, cork the bottle, bore a hole in the cork, and 
inſert a quill cut at each end : this will be found a great 
aſſiſtance in ſowing the ſeed thin and regularly in the drills: 
and I muſt obſerve, that the bed which I ſowed in this 
manner afforded me the greateſt quantity of plants, and 
by far the fineſt. Another advantage attending it is, that 
it is kept clean with much more eaſe, and far leſs expence 
for a gardener, with the ſmall threc- inch hand-hoe, will 
clean a great deal of ground in a ſmall ſpace of time. 
When the bed is ſown, the ſeed muſt be covered with 
care : rather chuſe the backſide of a ſmall rake than the teeth. 

By the middle of Auguſt, my plants looked very well, 
and were moſtly in bloom, when I ordered them to be 
mown, and given to my horſes and cows, who ſeemed as 
if they had a high treat. 

The oats being got in, I ordered the field to be deep 

loughed again, and then waited for a ſeaſon of rain to 
begin my planting, which, by my journal, did not come 
till the fifteenth and ſixteenth of September; and the 
field being firſt well harrowed, we went to work the ſeven - 
teenth, and continued 2 till the twenty-ninth ; nor 
can I now fee any difference between thoſe planted the 
ſeventeenth or tweaty-nintn, Though I quite agree with 
the author of the Eſſays, that it is beſt to plant ſooner 
than I did, if poſſible ; yet I muſt obſerve, that what may 
do for gardens, or ſmall pieces of ground, will not do for 
fields. From the laſt week of Auguſt to the middle of 
September, ſeems to me a very proper time. But © fil- 
ling each hole with water, making drills, half-filling | 
them with ſea-ſand or wood aſhes, and watering each 
plant,” as the author of the Eſſays mentions, is an endleſs 
and very expenſive work. 

For my part, I kept my eye on M. Chateauvieux's di- 
rections, as laid down above, with regard to that part that 
relates to planting; but another ingenious gentleman, 
having cautioned the public againſt planting on ridges, I 
muſt needs ſay, I was fearful of the rain and froſts myſelf, 
if planted in that manner, eſpecially on light land ; and 
therefore I ordered my field to be ploughed as level as poſ- 
ſible, and made my man, after the field was ploughed, go 
three bouts on each fide the furrow, ſo that, when har- 
rowed acroſs, you could hardly tell where they were. The 
field being brought to this order, as I ſaid before, we be- 

an to plant the 17th of September: two men with 
ſpades dug up the plants, and two women cut them: ſome 
care is certainly required in taking them up, but I did not 
find it great; it was done by common labourers. The 
women were ordered to cut the plants to about ſix or 
ſeven inches long in the root, and the tops to about two 
inches, as M. Chateauvieux direfts. They did it very 
handily : their method was to take them up one by one, 
(fo that they could throw by the faulty ones) and when 
they had about a dozen in their hands, they cut them at 
top and bottom with one ſtroke of the knife at each end. 
Each had a waſhing-tub by her ſide, filled to about ſix 
inches with water : as they cut the plants, they ſet them 
in the tubs; and as they filled one tub, another was brought 
them. 

The method of planting is the ſame as for cabbages : 
men who are uſed to work in gardens will do it very 
handily with a dibble or planting ſtick ; but that mine might 
ſtand with all poſſible exactneſs, each man had a garden line 
and reel : and as I think I ſhall be very able to keep them 
clean with M. Lullin's ſingle cultivator, the rows are 
only twenty inches apart, and ſix inches in the Ines, 

f I find a difficulty in keeping them clean in this me- 
thod, then by drawing every other row, which may be 
done with great eaſe, my plants will ſtand at the diſtance 
directed by M. Chateauvicux, of three feet four inches. 

I was very impatient to ſee the effect tranſplanting 
would have, and therefore, as ſoon as my plants ig the 
ſeed-bed were about fix inches high, I drew — cut 
and tranſplanted them, and in the autumn I took up theſe 
plants, and found they had all formed new tap-roots round 
the bottom of the piece (if I may ſo call it) planted, and 


_ 
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inſtead of one, they had from five to thicteen new roots 


this, you may ſuppoſe, gave me great pleaſure, and con- 
vinced me, that the illuſtrious Swiſs was quite right. 

The author of the Eſſays on Huſbandry, I find, cut his 
plants with ſciſfars; this muſt be very a! Bt work ; and, 
with ſubmiſſion, I think he is quite wrong in cutting his 
plants to the length of nine or ten inches, Six or 354 
inches ſeem to be a more proper length; for the ground 
being dug or poughed about twelve inches, the new roots 
will have five or fix inches of well-looſened mould to ſtrike 
into, which muſt be a great adyantage to the plants 
and if gravel, or a ſtrong 12 is near the ſurface, I am 
convinced, mine, or rather M. Lullin's, is the beſt method. 

Yet this gentleman ſays, he cut his tap-roots too ſhort, 
and knew not how to manage a root that was very ſmall : 


in regard to the laſt, I muſt obſerve, that, if they were 


very ſmall, I ordered them to be thrown away. So much 
has been ſaid on the neceſſity of keeping lucecn in broad- 
caſt, drills, or tranſplanted, free from weeds, that I will 
fay nothing on that ſubject, | 

At the ſame time that this gentleman ſo warmly re- 
commends M. Chateauvieux's method of cultivating lu- 
cern by tranſplanting, he has, I fear, thrown a ſtum- 
bling-block in the way of moſt gentlemen, and, I think, 
every farmer; I mean his calculation of the expence; 
this, therefore, I muſt endeavour to remove. | 

When I began to cultivate lucern in this manner, the 
only defect I could find in M. Chateauvieux's account was 
that he had not told the public how much ground they were 
to ſet apart for a nurſery : this deficiency, however, I can 
ſupply to thoſe who come after me, for 1 rods will be 
about the quantity for an acre; and then, I think, the ex- 
pence of tranſplanting will ſtand as follows: 


I. 8. d. 
Digging, ſpit-deep, ſixteen rods, at three- 
pence per rod — — — — 88 
Seed, three pounds, at one ſnilling per pound © 3 © 
Weeding the nurſery twice with the three- 
inch hand-hoe. (By ſowing in this manner, 
tranſplanting will not be wanted; nor do I 
think it proper, as they are to be tranſplant- 
ed again) — 0:38 
Ploughing —— — o 10 o 
Tranſplanting — —— 1 
Hand- hoeing the plantation once, the middle 
or latter end of October, in dry weather, 
which men uſed to hoeing turnips, will do — 
for three or four, but ſay —ͤ— 0 5 © 
2 10 0 


— — 


This, I am perſuaded, is the full expence of making the 
plantation; yet the author of the Eflays bas ſtrangely work ed 
it up to ſix pounds twelve ſhillings per acre: however, 
I readily ſubmit this account to the inſpection of every far- 
mer and every gentleman in this kingdom, converſant in 
matters of this kind. 

If the ſpring-ploughing for barley or oats has been nine 
or ten inches deep, then a ploughing in autumn of twelve 
inches will be ſufficient, and cannot be charged at more 
than ten ſhillings. The trenching for the ſeed-beds may 
be done at leiſure time; ſo may the weeding of the nur- 
ſery, and the hand-hoeing of the plantation : then the real 
expence to the farmer will only be the feed and tranſplant- 
ing, or one pound eight ſhillings per acre, 

As to what this gentleman calls the yearly charges, I 
can by no means agree to them: for the plantation having 
been weeded in Odober, will lie very fafe and well till the 
latter end of February or beginning of March: then in 
dry weather, it may be hand-hoed again, the expence of 
which has before been charged at five ſhillings per acre ; 
to which add four. horſe-hoeings after each cutting, at 
eleven ſhillings, which makes ſixteen ſhillings per acre the 
annual charge. 


I cannot recollect any thing further that is neceſſary to 


be ſaid on the ſubject of tranſplanted lucern; but as I 


would have every one, who writes.to you on ſubjects of 
this ſort, tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, ſo I,think it but juſt to ſay a word or two on lu- 
cern ſown in broad-caſt, or Mr. Rocque's manner. I live 
within a few miles of Mr. Rocque z and mult add, that I 
have paid great attention to the culture and growth of lu- 
cern and burnet for ſome years paſt: ſo that I think I am 
pretty well acquainted with them. 

oF The 
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The author of the Eſſays ſays, & If lucetn is ſown in in any ſucceeding crop, the ground being looſer, and fewet 


broad-caſt with corn, no care can keep it clean: it ma 
laſt two years, only one crop being tolerable, and then nk 
periſh in the common courſe of nature.” And ſeveral of 
your correſpondents are alſo of opinion it will never ſuc- 
ceed in this method; but I know it will; for I have ſeen it 
cut three or four times. To cut it four times, the ſummer 
muſt be very favourable, and the laſt cutting will be late. 
Here I muſt remark, that lucern is not only excellent as a 

reen fodder, but as an early one, eſpecially if ſown in 
Frills, or tranſplanted ; for that ſown in broad-caſt will not 
be fit for cutting ſo ſoon as the former, by a fortnight or 
more; however, the farmer may depend on three good 
crops in this manner of ſowing. 

In the ſpring 1760, Mr. Rocque ſowed about five acres 
with lucern and barley: the land is light and hot, but 
being in good heart, the barley was rank, which obliged 
him to mow it green, and ſell it to a farmer for feeding 
cows, &c. Indeed I believe it will always be beſt to do ſo; 
for the weeds, if there are any, are thus cut down, and the 
lucern thrives apace. The ſpring following, it may be 
harrowed with light harrows, and every year after with 
ſuch harrows as you find clean it beſt. Laſt autumn, when 
the weather was hot and dry, I faw a farmer harrowing 
Mr. Rocque's field with large ox-harrows, and I do not per- 
. ceive that it is at all hurt. The weeds and trumpery were 
raked up, and carted to a dung-hill, with which he has 
this ſpring dreſſed his field, and it is now in a fine thriving 
condition. ; 

Lucern makes moſt excellent hay: horſes are very fond 
of it, and, with one quartern of oats, I will be bound any 

entleman will be well fatished with the condition of his 

orſes, even coach-horſes ; nor do I ſee it is at all more 
difficult to be made into hay than clover. Muſeum Ruſli- 
cum, vol. IV. p. 307. 


Experiments on Lucern, by Mr. John Wynne Baker, pub- 
liſhed by the Dublin Society. | 


The ineſtimable value of this plant has been ſo much 
ſpoken of by all the ableſt writers on huſbandry, that it 
is quite unneceſſary for me to ſay any thing in its recom- 
mendation. 


_ Here follow my experiments upon it this year: 
o. 
15. *Sown in drills, three feet aſunder. 

16. Sown in drills, two feet aſunder. 

« Sown in drills, one foot aſunder. 

18. Sown in the common or broad-caſt way. 


I ſowed the ſeed for theſe experiments on the firſt of 
May, but the middle of April would have been a more 
proper ſeaſon. 

The lucern began to appear on the eighth day: in its 
rae appearance, it has two very ſmail leaves of an oval 
Orm. 

Theſe experiments were treated in the ſame manner as 
the burnet. 

On the ſixteenth of Auguſt, I cut the lucern of each 
N na and the produce of green fodder was as 
ollows: | 


Number 15. i. e. the three-feet drills, produced off one 
perch, thirty-one pounds and a quarter. 

Number 16. i. e. the two-feet drills, produced off one 
perch, forty-four pounds and a half. 

Number 17. i. e. the one-foot drills, produced off one 
perch, forty-three pounds. 

Number 18. i. e. the broad-caſt, produced of one perch, 
fifty-nine pounds. 


Upon the face of theſe experiments, the broad-caſt has 
the greateſt produce. Above the three-feet drills, twenty- 
ſeven pounds and three quarters; above the two-feet drills, 
fourteen pounds and a half; and aboye the one-foot drills, 
ſixteen pounds. 

Hence it may be concluded, by perſons not acquainted 
with the nature and culture of this plant, that the broad- 
caſt ſowing is to be preferred, as yielding the greater pro- 
duce ; but I think that concluſion ſhould not be too haſtily 
drawn, for the following reaſons. 

Theſe crops are all from the firſt cutting after ſowing 
the ſeed, and therefore the lucern in the broad-caſt was 
© then as good, or probably better, than it will ever be again 

I 


weeds in it, than there ever can be hereafter ; for the na- 


| tural graſs is already riſing in it, although it was managed 


- 


in the way practiſed by Mr. Rocque ; which is to harrow, 
or rake the ground'after cutting the lucern. Another rea- 
ſon is, that for the firſt year the plants are in their infancy z 
but in three years I apprehend the drills will more than 
treble their produce; whereas, at that time, I ſhould fear 
the broad-caſt would be quite or near deſtroyed by the 
natural graſs. In other words, as faſt as the drilled crops 
improve, I do conceive the broad-caſt will diminiſh. 
he culture of lucern in drills, with intervals of only 

one foot, I find is no better than the broad-caſt, as there 
is no ſuch thing as horſe-hoeing between the rows, and 
where the crop ſhould be large, ne would be too ex- 
penſive. | 

But upon the comparative experiment, between the two 
and three feet intervals, I confeſs I cannot fo readily pro- 
nounce ; the two feet produce the moſt, by thirteen pounds 
and a quarter; whether that diſtance will continue to do ſo, 
I cannot ſay: it may happen that when the roots become 
large, which is the propereſt time to aſcertain the fact, that 
the three-feet drills may have the greater produce: but 
time alone can determine the point, which really is very 
material to know. 


Second Set of Experiments on Lucern. 


Theſe experiments were calculated to diſcover how far 
the roots of this plant would bear being wounded, as in 
the culture of lucern practiſed by Mr. Rocque: I do con- 
ceive many of the roots muſt be injured, to the manifeſt 
diminution of the crop. 

In April, 1764, I ſowed a little lucern in my garden. 
May the iſt, 1764, I treated ſome of the plants in the 
following manner, after thinning of them in the row, by 


taking all others from them, and leaving the plants ſingle, 
and two feet aſunder. 


Numb. 1. The root of this plant I ſplit from the crown of 
it downwards, for about an inch. 

Numb. 2. The root of this plant was ſplit firſt in the ſame 

direction as the former, and then I ſplit it tranſverſel 7 

for about an inch downwards. 

Numb. 3. The root of this plant I cut a ſlice off one ſide, 
about an inch long, juſt below the crown of the root. 

Numb. 4. This plant I cut the whole crown of the 
root off 


Numb. 5. This plant I ſplit the root of, in the ſame man- 
ner as Numb. 1. and then cut about an inch and a half 
off one ſide. 


1 


After wounding theſe plants, I dug the earth round 
them, in order to feed the fibrous roots in the nouricthment 
of the plants. 

They never afterwards made any figure. Towards 
September, Numb, 1, 2, and 3, threw out a few weak 
ſtems, not worth notice; but Numb. 4, and five, never 
grew afterwards. 

Theſe experiments I mean to repeat in a greater num- 
ber, and that for two or three years together, before I. 
{hall venture to draw poſitive concluſions from them; 
but I think theſe ſeem to prove, that Mr. Rocque's me- 
thod is not to be preferred fo much beyond Tull's, Du- 
hamel's, and M. de Chateauvieux's, as his advocates 
would inſinuate. But the fair trial between his method 
and the drill, will be to experiment carefully upon them 
for four or five years together; my experiments in wound- 
ing the plants, 9164 only calculated co ſupport theory b 
facts; for my notion of the conſequences which Mull 
happen from his culture, is no more than theory. 

Tin I made this ſet of experiments, I conſeſs I never 
was ſenſible of the texture and firmneſs of lucern roots, 
which are really very hard to cut, and not much unlike a 
dried ſtick, which I muſt confeſs ſeems to favour Mc. 
Rocque's method, ſo far as relates to my apprehenſion of 
the plants being wounded by his inſtruments, which, from 
the hardneſs of the roots, cannot wound them in the 
manner I did mine with a knife. And as py purſuits tend 
only to diſcover the truth in matters of huſbandry for 
Mr. Rocque's honour, and my own credit, I could not 
omit to communicate this remark, as I hope the reader 
will believe I am endeavouring to aſcertain the beſt 
culture for lucern, and not writing to leſlen Mr. Rocque 


or 
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or dis ſyſtem : every man acting in a private capacity, has 
a right to adopt ſuch as he pleaſes ; but I, who am act- 
ing in a great meaſure for the public, think myſelf bound 
to be conſcientiouſly exact in my ſcrutiny of every ſyſtem 
which I ſhall comparatively experiment upon. If I 
am miſtaken in the culture of lucern, I have the ſatiſ- 
faction of conſidering ſome of the greateſt men, who 
have ever wrote upon the ſubject, are no leſs miſtaken than 
I am. | 

Notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid by many writers 
on lucern, as to its tap-roots, yet I find it has many la- 
teral ones, and it is only a few of the plants that ſend down 
but one tap-root, but an infinite number in all ſhapes and 
directions. At a year old, I find the healthy ones are from 
ten to eighteen inches long; I preſerve them of that age 
now by me, and intend every year to take them up, in or- 
der to have them of all ages, the better to ſee their progreſs 
from year to . ; 

Upon the firſt of laſt May, ſome of my lucern, which 
was ſown the year before, was eighteen inches high: but 
let it be obſerved, that it had the benefit of a ſouth aſpect, 
aided by the reflection of a fruit-wall. This induces me 
to believe, that a declivity with a ſouth aſpect will be the 
moſt advantageous ſituation for this plant, in this country; 
for, althongh lucern will live in the ſevereſt winters, yet 
it flouriſhes beſt under the influence of a warm ſun ; the 
only bleſfing we ſeem to want in this country, 

In the ſummer months, I obſerve, in a good ſoil, and 
under proper culture, it grows about an inch in twenty- 
four hours; ſometimes I have known it grow an inch and 
a half in the ſame time. 


Third Set of Experiments on Lucern. 


The tranſplanting lucern ſeems to have been firſt 
thought of by the ingenious and never ſufficiently to be 
praiſed M. de Chateauvieux, + whoſe reaſons for every 
new attempt are founded upon ſuch ſolid and rational 
principles, that they have generally ſucceeded to his ex- 
pectations. This gentleman ſays, plants of two or three 
years old may be planted equally well with thoſe of one 

ear old. 

F My plants lat April were all one 2 old, which, 
upon taking up for the purpoſe of tranſplanting, I found 
differed very much in their ſize, which induced me to 
divide them into three parcels, z. e. the ſmalleſt, mid- 
dling, and largeſt. Theſe I tranſplanted in the following 
manner, ſix inches aſunder in the rows, and the rows three 


feet: 


Numb. 1. Forty of the ſmalleſt plants, with their tap or 
leading roots cut off. 1 

Numb. 2. Forty of the middling plants, wich their tap or 
leading roots cut of. ; 

Numb. 3. Forty of the largeſt plants, with their tap or 
leading roots cut off. : 

Numb. 4. Forty of the middling plants, without cutting 
their roots. 

Numb. 5. Forty of the largeſt plants, without cutting 
their roots. 

Numb. 6. Forty of the ſmalleſt plants, without cutting 
their roots, 


Theſe ſix rows of plants were put down the twenty- 
eighth day of April. I watered them at the time of putting 
down, and once afterwards. 

Very few of them died ; ſo that the different ſizes and 
methods ſeem to anſwer equally well the firſt ſeaſon. 

I intended to have cut the produce of each experiment 
for weighing ; but a few days before that was to be done, 
my horſes got into the place where it grew, and eat ſome 
of it, which diſappointed my purpoſe. From the appear- 
ance of the experiments reſpectively, there would have 
been very little, if any difference, in the produce; but a 
third and fourth year's crop will aſcertain how far _—_ 
off the tap-roots will benefit the plants, and how far tranſ- 
planting is preferable to ſowing. Be. it noted, that the 
tranſplanted roots make no great figure the firſt 7 

In order to aſcertain, with ſome degree of certainty, 
how far lucern may be worth the farmer's attention, I 
laſt ſummer made an experiment with an horſe, to diſ- 
cover how much he would eat; which being known, we 
car, from the firſt ſet of experiments, pretty exactly tell 
how many horſes an acre of lucera will maintain during 


the ſummer months. The horſe I cloſe for this purpoſe 


is a very large one; he had been ploughing from ſeven 
o'clock in the morning till ſeven in the evening, during 


1 


which time I forbid his having any thing to eat. When 
he was taken out of the plough, I ordered him to a ſtable 
by himſelf, where I had provided for him fifty-ſix pounds 
of lucern, without any other food for that night, of which 
he had eat by next morning, forty-nine pounds; a quan- 
tity, which I own ſurpriſed me, 

Lucern will in this country, in favourable ſeaſons, 
mow four times in a ſummer ov the firſt year, and we 
may ſafely calculate, that at every cutting it will yield 
half an hundred weight upon each perch, which at the 
four cuttings is two hundred weight upon a perch in the 
ſeaſon, or ſixteen tons upon an acre, i. e. thirty-five thou- 
ſand eight hundred and forty pounds. This is a low cal- 
culation; but at this rate, ſuppoſe five horſes to be allowed 
forty-nine pounds every twenty four hours, which is two 
hundred and forty five pounds, in that caſe an acre will 
maintain them one hundred and forty-ſix days, which is 
twenty weeks and fix days. No man will contend for it, 
I believe, that any natural paſture will do any ſuch thing. 
Add to this profit, the circumſtance of making dung all 
the ſummer z an object, I am ſorry to obſerve, not ſuſi- 
ciently attended to in this country, amongſt the common 
farmers; if they can make a little for their potatoes, they 
ſeem to think of no more. 

Lucern ſhould never be ſown upon wet or ſpongy 
ground, but upon dry rich land, and muſt always be kept 
tree from weeds. | | 

I ſowed ſome laſt April in drills, upon ground not fix 
inches deep, above a lime-ſtone quarry, and it grew very 
luxuriantly; but the ſoil is very good. 

Turneps are the beſt preparation of ground that I know 
of for lucern, particularly if they be raiſed in drills, in the 
manner before repreſented. 

My lucern in the broad-caſt and one-foot drills, was in- 
fected with the ruſt or mildew, during its growth ; this 
ſeems to be an objection to the ſowing of it with ſuch 
narrow intervals, or in the broad-caſt way, ſince the two 
feet and three-feet drills were in the ſame place, and they 
were not at all infected with this diſeaſe. | 


An Account of the comparative Advantages of cultivatin 
Lucern, on the Drill and Broad-caſt Methods; for which 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. adjudgea 
their Premium of a Gold Medal. 


The farm on which the following experiments were 
made, is a ſtrong clay; a ſoil, in the opinion of all wri- 
ters in agriculture, the moſt unfriendly to lucern. En- 
couraged, however, by M. Lullin de Chateauvieux's 
experiments, the owner was tempted to try how the lu- 
cern would ſucceed when treated in the manner he pro- 
poſes : and in the year 1761, he ſowed a field of about 
three acres with lucern drills, two feet aſunder. Dur- 
ing the firſt year, he cauſed it to be weeded carefully ; 
and from the places where it grew too thick, he ſupplied 
thoſe in which it had failed. After every weeding, he 
cauſed the intervals to be ſtirred with a horſe-hoe, re- 
ſembling M. Lullin's ſingle cultivator, which manifeſtly 
revived the plants. 

In 1762, the plants throve greatly, being kept clean, 
and horſe-hoed as in the former year; and the Society 
having publiſhed a premium for a comparative trial be- 
tween lucern ſown in broad-caſt, and in drills, he de- 
termined to try one part of that experiment on this field, 
and not to beſtow on his lucern any manure whatever, or 
to give it any other help than the horſe-hoe, 

n 1763, the plants were arrived at a ſize to yield ſo full 
a crop as to maintain five horſes, from the middle of Ma 
to the end of autumn, or above five months. Thele 
horſes, though conſtantly worked very hard, had neither 
corn or hay given them during all this time; and yet 
they continued in ſtrength and ſpirit, and grew fat. A 
hurſe which in May was ſo weak, and in ſo bad a ſtate of 
health, that it was thought he could not live, ſoon recovered 
when fed with lucern. The plants were in general between 
three feet and three feet and a half high, at the firſt and 
ſecond cutting, The plants made fo many ſhoots, and 
theſe ſhoots branched ſo much, that in three weeks after 
every cutting, or ſometimes ſooner, the intervals quite 


diſappeared ; the whole field being ſo equally covered, that 


it looked as if ſown in broad-caſt. December 1763, 
January and February 1764, having been uncommonly 
rainy, 
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rainy, the water ſtood in ſome parts of the field ; and 


though there was generally ſuch a A L as that it might 
have been carried off, he reſolved to let it remain, in 
order to ſee what effect it would have on the lucern. 
When the lucern began to riſe in the reſt of the field, in 
ſpring, he found that wherever the water had ſtood, the 
plants were killed. He ſupplied this lofs by tranſplanting 
lucern from other ſpots; and theſe plants throve very well, 
By a continuance of the ſame treatment, the Jucern re- 
mained in a very flouriſhing ſtate : and retained a beautiful 
verdure and vigour, during the very great drought of the 
ſummer 1765. It has yielded four cuttings every year, 
and ſometimes five, 

Having obſerved in a root of lucern, taken up in the 
winter, that the ſpring ſhoots had no connection or con- 
cern with the remains of the ſhoots of the preceding ſum- 


mers, but proceeded from numbers of little tubercles, with 


which the head of the root was ſet very thick ; it appeared 
evident, that the plants could not ſuſtain any damage, 
though covered with a depth of earth during the winter, 
Tunis ſuggeſted a hint, that the intervals might be ploughed 
as deep as poſſible early in the winter, turning the earth on 
the beds; and that by letting the earth remain in this con- 
dition till ſpring, the clay, or ſtrong ſoil in which the lucern 
grew, would be mellowed, or looſened, by the winter's froſt 
and rain : and being hatrowed ſmooth in February, the 
freſh lateral roots, which ſhoot out in the ſpring, would 
find a fine freſh mould to extend themſelves in, which 
mult tend greatly to the benefit of the plants. This 
thought was confirmed by experiment: for the ſpring crops 
is amazingly vigorous, ever ſince this practice was followed, 
and the ſhoots, though of great length, and moſt plentifully 
ſupplied with branches, are ſo ſtrong, that no rain or wind 
lays them, even when they have ſtood to be in full bloom, 
as is the caſe with part of the firſt crop; the horſes not 
being able to conſume the lucern before part of it is neceſ- 
ſarily ia bloom. Another advantage ariſing from this 
proy/ Fe is, that the graſs which takes root near the plants, 
and which cannot be otherwiſe deſtroyed but by hand- 
hoeing, is killed by being ſo long covered with the earth 
laid on the beds. 

In 1761, a ſpot of ground of an exactly fimilar foil was 
incloſed for a kitchen-garden ; and there being part of it, 
which was not wanted for other uſes, in the ſpring of 
1752, it was ſown with lucern in broad-caſt, as a counter 
experiment to the former, The warmth of the garden, 
and the partiality of the gardener to this method, who 
held the field experiments very cheap, gave his lucern 
every advantage that could be deſired. It came up well, 
and was kept free from weeds ; but it neither grew ſo faſt 
nor ſo high as the lucern ſown in drills. The difference 
became much more ſenſible during the ſecond and third 
years ; for in 1764, the held lucern had got the ſtart of it 
% far, that this did not riſe to half the height, nor did it 
yield a quarter of the quantity of fodder; ſo that he thought 
it needleſs to proſecute the compariſon further. 

Seeing ſo very remarkable a difference between the lu- 
dern raiſed in drills, and that raiſed in broad-caſt, he re- 
tolved to try what ſhare of this advantage might be placed 
to the horſe-hoe, and what to the diſtance at which the 
plants ſtood 3 which diſtance aftorded the roots more room 
to extend in. With this view, in 1764, he ſowed a 
ncighbouring field in rows, two feet aſunder, intending to 
horſe-hoe one half, and to keep the other free from weeds 
by hand-hoeing only.” The months of April, May, and 
June, of that year, were ſo dry that the plants came up 
chin; and the clay was become fo hard, that the horſe- 
hoe could not be made uſe of till late in the year. Even 
with this diſadvantage there was ſeen a manifeſt difference, 
in favour of the plants that were horſe-hoed. The ſame 
difference was alſo obſervable in the ſpring of this year: 
but the uninterrupted drought of this ſummer has kept the 
clay ſo hard that the horſe-hoe could not be uſed. 

Computing the rent of the land, and the utmoſt expence 
that can attend the horſe-hoeings and cuttings, it will be 
found, that feeding horſes with lucern will be a great ſav- 
ing, when compared with the price of the hay and corn, 
which horſes muſt have neceſſarily conſumed in the ſame 
time, being kept to equally hard labour. 

The ſeveral cultivators of lucern have each recommended 
ſome particular method of ſowing and cultivating it, either 
in broad-caſt, drilling, or by tranſplantation ; it thrives 
well in all theſe methods, but not equally. The broad-caft 
is eaſieſt to farmers, who are accuſtomed to fow clover 
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and other ſeeds in that way, and the crops are very vali. 
able, but inferior to both the others, in quantity and qua- 
lity. 

Mr. Rocque was a native of France, where they raiſe 
great quantities of lucern, and ſow it broad-caſt ; and he 
recommended that method preferably to all others. At 
firſt he cut his lucern five times in the ſeaſon, but after- 
wards recommends cutting it only three times, becauſe he 
ſays cutting it oftener makes it bleed too much. But in 
this he ſeems to ſpeak partially: for broad-caſt lucern grows 
ſlower than the drilled or tranſplanted, and if allowed to 

row to the proper maturity, namely, till it begins to bloſ- 
om, the broad-caſt will commonly produce but three cut- 
—_ in England; and his produced no more, after the firſt 
or ſecond year. His objection to drilling it, that the root's 
are conſined in the drills, is a great miſtake ; for gardeners 
find no ſuch ill effect in drilling; but on the contrary, 
they drill many of their crops by choice; and it is a fact, 
proved by repeated experience, that drilled lucern yields 
greater crops than broad- caſt, when both are tried upon the 
ſame land, and ſown at the ſame time. 

Mr. Rocque's method was wrong in another reſpeR, 
viz. in dreſſing the land with freſh ſtable-dung, which 
without doubt is a ſure way to fill it with weeds, and 
ſhould be particularly guarded againſt in the cultivating lu- 
cern, weeds being peculiarly deſtructive to it, more ſo than 
almoſt to any other crop; and for this reaſon dung of al} 
kinds are very improper for lucern. Soot, aſhes of a 
kinds, and compoſts of various forts of dry manure (that 
contain no ſeeds) powdered and mixed, are excellent dreſ- 
fings for lucern, cauing it to grow Juxuriantly ; and a 
luxuriant growth is the principal intent of manuting 1u- 
cern. 


Mr. Rocque, however, very properly recommends har- 
rowing of broad-caſt lucern in order to clean it ; for is 
roots are fo tough and hard, that harrowing, and even 
a ſlight ploughing, do not much hurt them ; but, on the 
contrary, is of conſiderable ſervice to the crop, by puli- 
ing up ſome of the ſhorteſt roots, and thinning the crop; 
which will be a great deal too thick, if the land is well 
prepared, and {o much as fixteen pounds of ſeed is ſown 
upon an acre, It ſhould not be weeded with large heavy 
harrows the ſame jo in which it is ſown, which wouid 
pull up too many of the plants : but next year there is no 
danger. And the beſt ſeaſons for harrowing lucern, are in 
ſpring, immediately upon the breaking of a froſt ; and in 
ſummer or autumn, as ſoon as a crop is taken off: for 
at theſe times the ground is mellow, and the weeds are 
then moſt eaſily pulled up by the harrows. Some have 
objected to harrowing, ſuppoſing that ſuch rough treatment 
would kill and wound fo many of the plants, that the 
lucern mult be of ſhort duration : but experience has ſhewn 
this to be an error; and that where the harrowing has been 

rformed with proper care, the broad-caſt crops in Eng- 
fand have continued to flouriſh for fifteen or ſixteen years z 
whereof Mr. Y oung has mentioned ſome examples in his 
North Tour, and ſome have laſted almoſt as long in Surry : 
which are great encouragements to farmers to raiſe this 
valuable plant in the broad-caſt way. 

It mult, however, be acknowledged, that drilling the 
ſeed is a much better way than ſowing it broad-caſt, and of 
obtaining better crops ; this may be done by cloſe drilling 
the ſeed, in rows ſix or ſeven ra Sa aſunder, and the crops 
cleaned by harrowing z but better if the rows are two fect 
or more diſtant, to be thinned in the rows, and ſet out to 
the diſtance of two or three inches, and the ſpaces between 
the rows cleaned of weeds by a cultivator, which will at 
the ſame time improve the crops and the land : and in this 
way the crops are ſuperior to the broad-caſt, or cloſe dril- 
led, and is a method of culture very eaſily performed. But 
to thoſe who would practiſe an accurate and ſpirited hul- 
bandry, the very beſt method of cultivating lucein is 
upon ridges, M. de Chatcauvieux in this way obtained 
above five tons of Jucern-hay per Engliſh acrc, reckoning 
his crops at an average of four years; and it is remarxable 
that his crops were improving, though they had no ma- 
nure, and only hoed with his cultivators ; the crop was 
greateſt the fourth year, bcing at the rate of ſeven tons and 
a half of hay per acre, His ridges were a little more than 
three feet broad, and a ſingle row of plants upon cach ridge, 
and fix inches diſtant. 

When lucern is tranſplanted upon ridges, the roots ate 
ſhortened to ſix or ſeven inches, and the tops to two inches. 


| Cutting the tap- roots makes it throw out many later?! roots, 
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which ſpread near the ſurſace of the ground, whete they 
enjoy the warm influence of the ſun, cauſing the plants to 
ſhoot quick, and produce more cuttings in the ſeaſon, than 
if the tap-roots deſcended deep into moilt cold ground. This 
is an advantage that the broad-caſt lucern cannot have ; 
but the drilled may, thought not tranſplanted : for by 
ploughing the earth from one fide of the rows, the tap- 
roots are eaſily come at, and may be cut with a long ſharp 
knife in October, without endangering the plants, or check- 
ing their growth. 

M. Duhamel had forty tons of green lucern upon an 
Engliſh acre, which he computes at ten tons of hay; 
by which it ſeems that his lucern was full blown before 
he cut it ; for then it does not loſe ſo much of its weight 
in drying, as if it was cut before it bloſſomed: for forty 
ton cut juſt before it begins to bloſom, will waſte to 
about eight ton, in drying to hay : but it ſbould be always 
cut before it bloſſoms, as it is then in perfection. It was 
cut four or hve times in the ſeaſon by theſe gentlemen, 
and produces as many cuttings here, and in ſome ſum- 
mers more. Mr. Donnellon, at Artane, near Dublin, 
who had long cultivated Jucern, writes, “ that good lu- 
cern the ſecond year ſhould yield three pounds and an 
half to a ſquare yard, and ſays, i have frequently had it ſo. 
I cut ſome drilled, and ſome in the random way in Au- 
guſt, both ſown the April before; the drilled weighed 
one pound and a quarter the ſquare yard ; the other not 
half as much. Thorough ſaved hay made of it is not 
above a fifth of the weight when it is cut.” He cut his 
lucern four or five times in the ſeaſon ; and the produce, 
in the above proportion, was ſix tons of hay per Engliſh 
acre, at four ny and at five cuttings, above ſeven 


tons and a half per Engliſh acre, This lucern was planted 
upon three feet ridges. 


Planting it upon ridges is the beſt method of all; but 
if the ridges are only three feet broad, and the plants ſix 
inches diltant in the row, the bulbs, or crown of the 
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roots ſpread, and in two. or three years they meet, and 
form a row of fix inches broad on the middle of each 
ridge; and then there is not room to horſe-hoe them 
properly, nor earth enough to be hoed 3 for this reaſon it 
is better to ſet the plants at nine inches diſtance in the 
rows, and to make the ridges four and a half or five feet 


broad. The heads of the plants will ſoon ſpread and 


meet, (for they have been known to ſpread to a foot or 
eighteen inches diameter, where they bad room, and 
good nouriſhment): and when they meet, will form a 
broad row upon each ridge, of nine inches; and will 
produce four, five, or ſix cuttings in the ſummer, in 
quantity proportionable to their breadth, and the culture 
beſtowed upon them: and as three feet ridges, and 
plants fix inches diſtant, have produced above five tons 
of hay every year, without manure, theſe well hoed and 
manured may be expected to yield eight tons of hay 
every year: for lucern is cut as often, and yields as great 


crops in England, as in France or Italy. Theſe would 


produce til] greater crops, if allowed more room, which 
the curious will find upon trial. One great advantage 
of cultivating lucern in this manner is, that there i not 
a weed among ſuch lucern, and the ſtalks are rich and 
ſucculent, incomparably nouriſhing food for cattle, and for 
ſoiling horſes, ſuperior to any of the cultivated graſſes. 

That the thick ſowing the lucern ſeed very much leilens 
the crops, appears very clearly from Mr. Wynn Baker's 
experiments upon this plant. He ſowed ſome lucern ſeed 
in 1764, in drills one, two, and three feet diſtant, and 
in broad-caſt, all upon the ſame ground; and he tranſ- 
planted ſome of this lucern at one year old from ſeeds ; 
at the ſame time ſhortening the roots to fix or {even 
inches, and the tops to about two inches, as practiſed 
by M. de Chateauvieux The lucern of theſe ſeveral 
experiments, growing upon equal quantities of land, were 
cut all at the ſame time, and the products were per Iriſh 
plantation acre, as follows : 


The three feet Ms Two feet drills. | One foot drills, | Broad-caſt, | Tranſplanted. 


Ton. cwt. qr. Ib. Ton. cwt. qr. lb. Ton. cwt. qr. Ib. Ton. cwt. qr. lb. Ton. cwt. qr. lb. 
2 12 1 0] 4 | 4 i 4|Not cut by miſtake. 
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This lucern yielded but four cuttings in the year, the ! ous, he cut it by itſelf, and it weighed twenty-ſeven ounces, 


land being cold and poor, and lying upon a bed of ſtone, 
and but about fix inches deep above the ſtone quarry. It 
had no manure. The three feet drills, and the tranſ- 
planted, were hoed with a ſmall plough : the two and one 
feet were hand-hoed, and the broad-caſt was cleaned with 
a rake, 

Here it is obſervable, that the broad-caſt yielded the larg- 
eſt crop the firſt year; but continued to decline the follow- 
ing years greatly, And the three feet, and the tranſ- 
planted were alſo gaining upon the narrower drills, though 
the narrow had many more plants in them : for none of 
the rows were thinned ; ſo that the one foot drills had 
thrice as many plants in them as the three feet drills, 
and yet produced a ſmaller crop, viz. the one foot drills 
produced but thirty-one tons the third year, and the 
other produced thirty-four tons and a half. But the 
molt remarkable difference is in the one feet drills and 
the tranſplanted ; this laſt having only two plants in a 
foot long of the row, and the other probably more than 
ten times as many : yet theſe ten produced not half the 
crop of the thin plants : but the broad-caſt, which was 
ſown thick all over the ground, produced the ſmalleſt 
crop of all; a plain proof that thick ſowing diminiſhes 
the crops to a very great degree. It alſo very much 
leſſens the value of the crops ; the large plants are by 
much the moſt ſucculent, weighty, and nourithing, and 
are entirely free from weeds ; but the broad has always 
many weeds, which are a conſiderable part of the 
Crops, 

Clayey or ſtrong land retains much moiſture, which 
makes ſuch land cold, and the crops raiſed upon it late, 
and for this reaſon, though lucern will grow upon ſtrong 
lind, mellow loams are the moſt proper for it, a warm 
aſpect, and the land laid in ridges, well manured, and 
frequently hocd ; with theſe advantages it will yield fur- 
prizing great crops, which it is very capable of producing, 
In 1765, Mr. Baker obſerving one of his plants of lucern, 
which he had trauſplanted the year before, was very vigor- 


day. 


which at ſix plants per yard ſquare, is ten pound two ounces 
per yard, or thirty-five ten, eight ct. of green lucern upon 
a plantation acre, at one cutting. He ſays he knew of no 
extraordinary advantages which this plant had, unleſs any 
accidental quantity of manure had dropped near it. At 
four cuttings, an acre of ſuch plants would produce one 
hundred and forty-one ton, twelve cwt. of green lucern in 
one ſummer, or twenty-eight ton, fix cwt. of hay upon one 
plantation acre (ſeventeen ton, fourteen cwt. of hay per 
Engliſh acre) the ſecond year after it was tranſplanted. 

He further obſerves, that his lucern was not in general 
ready to be cut till May every year, and produced but 
four cuttings in the 3 but that having ttanſplanted 
half an acre of lucern, upon land that had a better aſpect, 
(than that of his other experiments) this half acre lying to 
the ſouth-eaſt, had ſuch eke, that though this ſoil was ra- 
ther inferior, the lucern upon it was from ten to foutteen 
inches high, the 27th of March 1767, its ſecond year from 
tranſplantation, and his other lucern was then but ſix inches 
high. 

Tem not only produces great crops, but they are alſo 
highly nouriſhing to cattle, more fo than any of the other 
graſſes, or than any of the plants or roots commonly given 
to them, as will appear from experiments, thoſe particularly 
that have been made by the ſame accurate experimenter. 

He bailed up two of this largeſt milch cows, and fed 
them a month with green lucern only; and found, that 
each of theſe cows eat eighty-four pounds of the lucern 
in twenty-four hours, without waſte: if he gave them 
more they made waſte. They gave a great quantity of 
exceeding good milk, and of a good flavour, equa] in qua- 
lity to that from two other cows fed at the ſame time upon 
a Choice ſmall meadow. Butter was likewiſe made from 
the lucern and the meadow, which were both excellent, and 
of equal goodneſs. The cows were ſwelled by eating the 
lucern, if given them immediately after it was cut; but 
not if they were fed upon what was Cut the preceding 
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Mr. Baker alſo fed his cattle upon turneps, cabbages, | largeſt he had, and therefore weighed probably between 
and turnep-cabbages, and found, that a fatting bullock | four and five hundred; but admitting they were only four 


eat a day nearly half his beef weight of turneps, and | hundred each, and that a fatting bullock of that weight 


ſeven pounds of hay; and of 1 wh and turnep cabbages, | would eat as much lucern as each of them, viz. eighty-four 
three-cights of their beef weight a day, beſides ſeven pounds | pounds a day, the daily proportion of theſe three kinds of 
of hay : when fed upon turneps they refuſed water, but | food neceſlary for a bullock of four hundred weight, is as 
drank ſome with the cabbages. The two milch rows fed | follows : 

upon lucern as mentioned Hove, he ſays, were two of the 


A fatting bullock of 4 cwt. will conſume every day, 


Of turneps — 2 cwt. or 4 his beef weight, and ſome hay — — 4 
Of cabbages — 14 cwt. or + of ditto, and ditto — — — — 4 
Of lucern — c ct. or FF — — — — 


By which it appears, that lucern goes above twice as far Of cabbages the Scotch are the largeſt hitherto intro- 
as cabbages in feeding bullocks, and till further than | duced into c vmmon culture, and the weight of them is 
turneps. ſometimes as high as forty pounds a piece; but the beſt 
If the value of theſe crops are eſtimated in proportion | crops to only about fifty tons per acre, and the average from 
to their produce per acre, an acre of good turneps weighs | twenty to forty tons per acre, 
from twenty to thirty tons; the laſt is a great crop, and Good crops of green lucern may be reckoned from 
ſeldom obtained by farmers in the way of hand-hoeing. Mr. | twenty to forty tons, and the average about twenty-five 
Young, indeed, ſpeaks of fifty tons of turneps produced | tons per acre, when drilled on the level; but conſiderably 
upon an acre, and in that proportion throughout a whole | more if upon ridges, and horſe-hoed. 
field, but does not mention by what culture, hand or horſe= | A bullock may be well fattened upon lucern in four 
hoed ; and there is no doubt, if we compute from the ſize | months, or, allowing twenty weeks to fatten him upon 
or weight of very large turneps, an acre may produce that | turneps, wage, 4% or lucerm he will in that time conſume 
quantity; but certainly in common practice, the crops are | of theſe ſorts of food, in the proportions above mentioned, 
rarely ſo high as thirty tons; and twenty tons may be rec- | admitting him to weigh four hundred when fat, the quantities 


koned the full average of good crops. | following : 
Cwt. Curt. Ton. cwt. Ib. 
Of turneps, in twenty weeks, at 2 a day (beſides 843 of hay) — 3 0 
Of cabbages, in ditto, — at 1 a day (and 8 of ditto) — | [IP 
Of lucern, in ditto, at oi a day (no hay neceſſary) — — 1 


An acre of each of theſe will fatten, 
Turneps, 25 ton per acre will fatten, with hay near 2 ſuch bullocks. 
Cabbages, 30 ton per ditto, ditto, with hay, near 3 ditto, 
Lucern, 25 ton per ditto, ditto, without hay, near 5 ditto. 
All which ſhew plainly, the ſuperiority of lucern turned, | LUG, or Luc, the fame with pole, or perch, a long 
and cabbages, when compared together, either by weight, | meaſure of ſixteen feet and a half. 
or by the acre. LUPINES, a ſpecies of wild pea, cultivated principally 
Carrots are a very 4295 groan and hearty kind of food | as a manure. 
for all ſorts of cattle, and are by ſome ſo highly extolled, | Lupines require the leaſt labour of any thing that ts 
that they may perhaps be thought equal or ſuperior to lu- | ſown ; and will thrive in any foil, except the chalky and 
cern : but as there are few accurate experiments made of | mirey ; but delights particularly in poor, hungry, worn out 
feeding black cattle with them in the comparative way, the | land, eſpecially if it be dry and ſandy. If ſown in Fe- 
value of them cannot be aſcertained exactly. The large | bruary or March, after a ſingle very thallow ploughing, and 
experiment made by Mr. Billing is not fully fatisfaRory | lightly harrowed in, or even harrowed in without any 
in this point: for he ſtates his crop, and the application | ploughing, it will bloſſom three times between May and 
of it in feeding cattle, by the load ; but does not men- | Auguſt, and prove an excellent enricher of the ground 
tion the weight of his loads, or the weight per acre ; which | when ploughed in, juſt after its ſecond blooming : though 
renders the experiment obſcure. Mr. Miller, holding the lupine to be a very great im- 
We may, however, from what he ſays of his carrots, | poveriſher of the ground whilſt it grows, thinks it is {till 
approach nearly to their feeding quality. His 304 acres | better to parboil the ſeeds, to prevent their ſprouting, and 
ſown with carrot ſeed, produced in all 510 loads of carrots, | then to ſtre about ſixteen buſhels of them upon an acre of 
which is about 16+ loads per acre, upon an average. | land and plough them in. In warm countries, lupines are 
He had long experience of fattening cattle with turneps, | much ſown in vineyards for this purpoſe only, and are 
and in waa. his carrots found that .one load of them was | found to be one of the beſt manures that can be laid to the 
nearly equal in feeding to two load of turneps, and proba- | roots of the vines. Their ſeeds ripen towards the end of 
bly the loads of theſe two were of nearly equal weight. | September, or in the beginning of October. They ate 
Now as it appears above, that n of lucern goes as far | very bitter: to remedy which, the Spaniards and Italians, 
in feeding as ig of turneps, the lucern is g more feeding | who feed their cattle, horſes not excepted, with them in 
than turneps, and conſequently than 4 of carrots ; — winter, ſteep them in river-water and ſalt, till that bitter- 
therefore lucern is ſuperior to carrots in the proportion of | neſs is gone, and afterwards dry them thoroughly over a 
4 to 3; but by the acre the ſuperiority is ſtill greater; for an | fire or in the ſun. They even make bread of them, when 
acre of land will produce twice the weight of green lucern, | corn is very ſcarce, and put them to ſeveral other culinary 
as of carrots. uſes. The beſt time for mowing them is after a ſhower 
Mr. Baker fattened ſheep upon turneps, cabbages, and | of rain, becauſe the ſeeds drop eaſily out of their pods 
turnep cabbages. His ſheep when fat weighed about 80 when they are gathered too dry, They muſt, however, 
pounds each, and they eat daily of be laid up very dry, or worms will ſoon breed in them. 
Yam 20 122 x of their mutton weight. The red, and the blue lupines, which are frequently planted 
abbages and tur- in our gardens by way of ornament, grow wild, and in great 
nep cabbages 0 15 pounds, or g of their mutton wt. quantities, ow Madrid. 1 ; . 
By this it appears that ſheep eat but half the quantity | LYE, a fluid impregnated with ſalts, &c. See the article 
a day that bullocks do in proportion to their weight: ſo | STEEPs.' 
that if ſheep can be fattened in as ſhort time as bullocks, | LYNCHETS, or Linchets, graſs partitions in arable 
fattening ſheep is by much the moſt profitable; for the | fields. 
price of mutton and beef at market is much the ſame in | 
general, and mutton is frequently deareſt, 
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ACHINE for aſcertaining the force neceſſary to 
M draw ploughs. Ve Yona 1 his . — of 
Agriculture, vol. I. ſays, & that Mr. Samuel 

More, ſecretary to the Committee of Agriculture in the 
London Society of Arts, invented a machine for meaſuring 
the force exerted by horſes in drawing, that does great ho- 
nour to his talents. It is a ſpring coiled within a cylin- 
drical caſe, having a dial-plate marked with numbers like 
that of a clock, and ſo contrived that a hand moves with 
the motion of the ſpring, and points to the numbers in pro- 
portion as the force is exerted : for inſtance, when the 
draught equals 1 ct. over a pulley, the hand points to fig, 
1. when the draught is equal to 2 ct. it points to fig. 2. 
and ſo on. 

«'T'ill this very uſeful machine was invented, it was exceed - 
ingly difficult to compare the draught of different ploughs, 
as there was no rule to judge by, but exertions of the 
horſes as apparent to the eye; a very undeciſive mode of af- 
certaining their force. The ſociety was no ſooner in poſ- 
ſeſſion of this gage, but km were directed to be 
made, under the eye of the Committe of Agriculture, with 
ſeyeral ploughs, on compariſon with an iron one ſent in by 
Mr. John Brand for a bounty. 

« The committee determined that Mr. Brand's plough 
was an improvement, and merited a bounty from the So- 
ciety. The Society at large confirmed the reſolution, 
bought the plough, and gave a bounty of 201.” 

lacuine Fan, See WinnowinG MACHINE. 

MADDER, the Engliſh name of a plant, cultivated 
with great advantage in ſeveral parts of Europe, and lately 
in England, being a very capital ingredient in the dying 
buſineſs. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of madder, all of which afford 
a dye. M. Guettard, of the Royal Academy of Science, 
has experienced that the ladies bed-ſtraw, or cheeſe-rennet 
(gallium) may be made to yield one; and of this kind is 
probably the 8 which is uſed on the coalt of 
Coromandel for dying red. M. Dambourney has not, indeed, 
as M. Duhamel remarks, hitherto been able to extract a 
good colour from the gallium : but there yet remains room 
to hope he may be more ſucceſsful in the future experiments 
which he intends to make on this root. 

Mr. Ray mentions and deſcribes four different kinds of 
gallium or mollugo, baſtard madder, which, after the 
laudable example of our. enterpriſing neighbours, ſhould 
likewiſe afford matter of experiment to thoſe who wiſh well 
to this country, and particularly to our dyers. 

The azala or izari of Smyrna, perhaps more properly 
written hazala or lizary (according to the eaſtern method 
of pronunciation) which is the ſort uſed by the French 
dyers at Darnetal and Aubenas, to aps cotton that fine 
carnation colour for which Adrianople is famed, is a true 
madder. Some ſpecies of it grow naturally under hedges 
and in woods: and the roots of theſe, when 3 
dried, yield as fine a dye as the azala of Smyrna. 
Dambourney has cultivated a ſpecies of madder which 
was found growing wild on the rocks of Oiſſel in Nor- 
mandy, and the roots of this plant have yielded him as 
beautiful a dye as the azala of the Eaſt. We ſhall hereafter 
ſpeak of it in his own words : but in the mean time we 
cannot help obſerving here, that Mr. Ray deſcribes parti- 
cularly a wild madder which grows not only on the St. 
Vincent's rock ncar Briſtol, but alſo on the rocks about 
Biddeford in Devonſhire, and in great plenty among the 
hedges almoſt all over the country, As Mr. Ray calls 
this the rubia /ilve/{ris monſpeſſulana major, and as Mr. 

4 


— 


| Duhamel ſuſpects M. Dambourney's Oiſſel madder to be 

that very ſpecies, it ſurely is a matter of great importance to 
this nation, and well worth the attention of patriots, to fol- 
_ M. Dambourney's example in making proper trials 
of it. 

The ſpecies moſt commonly cultivated is the rubia, 
tmforium ſativa, J. B. III. 2714. and C. B. P. in 333, 
commonly known among us by the general name of 
madder. Itis of this ſpecies that the plantations of madder 
are made in Zealand, and in the neighbourhood of Liſle. 

The following method of cultivating this uſeful plant 
was ſent to the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum, by a 
88 who has been a practical grower of madder for 
everal years, and tried it upon land of various kinds. | 

My firſt trial, ſays he, was upon a ſmall piece of ground 
near my houſe, of about forty perches of land, lying pretty 
low and moiſt, of a deep mellow ſoil, and rich black 
mould, inclining to ſandy ; and underneath, about two feet 
and a half, and in ſome places three feet of good earth, was 
a bed of looſe fand, with a mixture of gravel. 

I have been the more particular in the deſcription of the 
nature of this land, becauſe it produced the beſt Engliſh 
madder I ever had, both as to quality and quantity, 

In March I cauſed this plot to be dug a full ſpit deep 
and as it was under natural graſs for ſome years before, I 
took care in digging to throw the top turf as low as poſſi- 
ble, turning the mould uppermoſt, in order to prevent the 
graſs from ſpringing ; which had the defired effect. I alſo 
took care to throw out all the roots of weeds, and other 
noxious plants which were found therein. 

In this ſtate it remained about a month ; then with a line 

I divided it into beds five feet wide, and two feet interval 
between each bed, raiſing them a little in the middle with 
ſome of the earth in the intervals; then with iron rakes 
the beds were reduced to a fine garden mould, leaving 
them a little rounding, like aſparagus beds, in order to 
ſhoot off the rain water; and having procured ſome ſtrong 
packthread, at every foot diſtance I ticd a ſmall piece of 
white woollen-yarn, and thus continued the whole length 
of the line, which afterwards ſerved as a rule where to fix 
the plants. 
{| This line was extended, the whole length, upon the out- 
ermoſt bed, ſix inches from the fide ridge of it; then with 
iron-ſhod dibbles a madder-plant was ſet ſtrong in the 
ground, near every tuft of white yarn fixed along upon the 
line, 

This row being thus planted, the line was removed two 
feet forwards which 4 it exactly to the middle of the 
bed; this being alſo finiſhed, the line was again removed 
two feet, and planted as before; and this method I conti- 
nued till the whole was planted. Thus there were three 
rows of plants in each bed, at two feet diſtance, and one 
foot apart in the rows; and the diſtance between the in- 
nermoſt row of one bed, and the outermoſt row of the next 
adjoining bed, was three feet. 

During the firſt ſummer I kept the young madder quite 
clear from weeds, by hand-hocing, as ſoon as any appeared : 
and in October following I took the haulm that over-ran 
the intervals, and ſpread it over the beds, without cutting 
any off; then with a ſpade I covered the haulm with the 
earth from the intervals, about two inches thick, 

In this condition it remained during the winter, and in 
March following, the young madder came up very thick, 
and ſtrong; and as faſt as any weeds appeared, I kept 
them down by hoeing as before; but in the ſecond ſummer 
I found there was no neceſſity of repeating the hoeing after 


| the 
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the middle of June, for the haulm was now grown ſo very 
luxuriant as entirely to cover the ſurface of the ground, 
and thereby prevented the weeds from growing ; and in 


Os ober I again ſpread the haulm upon the beds, and co- 


vered it over with the earth in the intervals, as before. 

There are three good reaſons for covering the madder 
in winter. | | 

The firſt is the new drefling of the beds with freſh un- 
tried earth. 

Secondly, by this method dcep trenches are formed at 
proper diſtances throughout the whole plantation, and con- 
ſequently the beds are kept dry and healthy, and hereby the 
roots are prevented from rotting, which otherwiſe they are 
apt to do, if the water continues too long ſoaking on the 

8. 
The third ſeaſon is ſtill more efficacious : for by this 
means the haulm is entirely rotted, and the volatile falts 
contained therein are waſhed down to the roots by the 
winter rains, which tend more to encreaſe the yegetation 
of the plants than double the quantity of any other fort of 
manure whatfoever, and for this reaſon, becauſe the ſalt, 
inherent in the haulm, is of the fame kind with that which 
was before extracted out of the ground by the growing of 
the madder, and is now returned into the earth again, in 
order to renew its former office of vegetation. 

This, perhaps, may ſeem new doctrine to moſt of your 
readers; but experience convinces me of the truth of it, 


gation of aſparagus, which, in a future Jetter, I may, if I 
have leiſure, explain more fully by giving the public an ac- 
count of my making and managing thoſe beds. 

If this hint was duly attended to, it is my opinion that 
both farmers and gardeners would find their account in it 
in the production of moſt ſorts of vegetables. 

But to return more immediately to my ſubject. . 

In the third ſummer very little work was required, only 


two flight hoeings in April and May, owing to the ſtrength 


of the haulm, which covered the ground as in the preced- 
ing ſummer ; and in October following the roots were 
taken up, and this ſmall piece of ground produced one 
thouſand nine hundred and ſixty-five pounds of green roots, 
which were very large, and the madder, upon trial, found 
to be exceedingly good. 

In cultivating madder, great care is to be taken to ſee 
that every fet or plant has ſome ſmall fibres at the root; 
and this ought particularly to be obſerved by thoſe who are 
employed in taking them out of the ground ; for unſkilful 
perſons, not uſed to the buſineſs, very often draw up ſuch 
as have no fibres at all, and then they certainly miſ- 
carry. 

he beſt way is, to remove the earth from the mother- 
plant with a ſmall hand-hoe, or ſome ſuch inſtrument; and 
then you may eaſily find which of the young plants has 
fibres, and which not. RNS 

In the ſecond ſpring you muſt be cautious not to take off 
above two or three ſets from each root; but in the third 
ſpring, when they are deeply rooted, you may take off al- 
moſt as many as you pleaſe, without injury. 

The ſooner the young plants are ſet after they are taken u 
the better; and it you are obliged to have them at a dif. 
tance, ſo that they cannot be {et again in leſs than three or 
four days after they are taken up, they muſt be well wa- 
tered at firſt planting, and repeated as often as you fee 
occaſion, till they have taken root, 

In dry ſeaſons, the young plants very often die for want 
of moiſture, ſoon after they are planted ; and in large 
plantations the expence of watering would be too great ; 
therefore I always get my land ready early in the ſpring, 
and wait for ſome 3 falling; and when I find them 
juſt at hand, and ſometimes in the rain, I get a great 


many hands, and immediately go to work, ſome taking up, | 


and others raking and planting ; ſo that the whole is ſoon 
finiſhed, even a large piece of ground; and when the 
plants are well watered at firſt, they ſoon take root, and 
afterwards they will ſtand a dry ſummer very well, 

In the moſt favourable ſeaſons, ſome few plants always 
die ſoon after they are ſet ; therefore about three weeks 
after planting, you muſt go over your madder: ground, and 
replace ſuch as have failed, with the beſt and moſt likel 
plants; and if the ſeaſon be dry, let them be well watered 
at firſt planting ; but if, after all, you find any miſcarry, 


(which in a dry ſummer they ſometimes will do) the belt | 


way is to fill up the vacancies with winter-plants in Octo- 
ber following, juſt before you cover the haulm. 


* 


, 


Planting ditto with two thouſand plants, one 
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Madder may be ſucceſsfully planted from the middle of 
March to the end of May, according as the ſpring is ei- 
ther forward or otherwiſe ; but jf ſhowers ſhould happen 
to fall in April, this is the beſt month in the year for piant= 
ing madder. There ſhould be no dung of any kind laid 
upon the ground during the time the madder is growing, 
becauſe it has been found to give the madder a bad co- 
Jour; and if the land is in good heart, and proper for the 
purpoſe, there will, be no need of it. 


It cannot be expected that any land, even the richeſt, 


ſhould produce repeated crops of madder ; for which reaſon, 
I am told, that the Dutch always allow an interval of 
ſix or ſeven years, in which time they manure the land 
very well, and ſow it with corn or garden vegetables, and 
have always large crops, owing to the deep ſtirring of the 
ground, and being clean from weeds ; and I can, from my 
own experience aſſert, that the beſt crops of corn always 
ſucceeded a madder-crop. 

About five years ago, I planted an acre of madder on-a 
light, dry, fandy ſoil, which produced a tolerable crop, but 
nothing equal to the other. 

I likewiſe tried it upon an acre of land of a loamy 
mellow foil, ſome what ſandy, about a foot deep in mould; 
and underneath it a cold, ſtiff clay: from this piece I had 
”_ expectations, as the plants thrived very well at firſt, 

ut in the ſecond ſummer, when the roots reached the 


clay, the plants died away, and came to nothing; therefore 
not only with regard to madder, but likewiſe in the propa» | 1 


am well fatisfied a cold clay is by no means proper for 
madder. | 


I have alſo at this time, two other acres of madder, 


| which I intend to take up next winter ; it will then have 


ſtood three ſummers. The ſoil is a deep, bazel mould, 
worth about — ſhillings per acre. Inſtead of digging 
it with a ſpade, I plough-trenched it at leaſt eighteen 
inches deep, but managed, in all other reſpects, like the 
former. From the appearance it made laſt ſummer, I have 
no great expectations from this plantation, though I fancy 
it will be a ſaving crop. 


Expences attending the Culture of an Acre of Madder, ſu p- 
ping the Land to be worth forty Shillings per Acre. 


| 6 d. 

Rent for three years — — 6. 98 

Digging ditto at two-pence per perch — 1 6 8 
Dividing ditto into beds, two men one day, 

at one ſhilling each — — a; 
Raking ditto, two men one day, at one ſhil- 

ling each — — _ 04 5 


day, at one ſhilling and i1x-pence each 0.30 
Six women to take up two thouſand ditto, at 

ſixpence each, one day _ — © 38 0 
Hoeing the firſt ſummer five times — o 15 © 
Covering ditto in autumn the firſt year 0-00 
Hoeing ditto the ſecond ſummer three times 0 9 © 
Covering ditto in autumn the ſecond year o 6 0 
Hoeing ditto the third ſummer twice = "BY 
To be paid in lieu of tythe, at five ſhillings 

per acre per annum _ _ oO 15 © 
Digging ditto out of the ground _ 4 8 © 


Total of expences 15 12 2 


| As I always allow my people beer when they 


are about this bulineſs, I may add — 


Which brings the whole expence to 15 18 2 


In the above account I have not reckoned any thing for 
the plants; for though they coſt conſiderably at firſt, yet 
it is then done once for all to any perſon who continues to 


propagate madder, as he has always a conſtant ſupply from 
his own plantations. : 


3 
Produce of an acre of madder — 32 12 2 
Expences — — — 15 18 2 
Clear profit _ — — 36 14 © 


In the buſineſs I follow, which is that of a clothier, a 
great deal of madder is uſed in dying: and being of opi- 


| 
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nion that chere are many uſeful diſcoveries now lying dor- 
mant, only for want of proper methods to bring them to 
light, I determined to try an experiment on madder ; ac. 
cordingly I took twenty pounds of the green root, and 
having waſhed it clean from dirt and filth, I bruiſed it in 
a large iron mortar, juſt before uſing, and with other in- 
gredients I d half a pack of wool of a dark full drab: 
upon examining my colour, I found it full as good as though 
T had uſed four pounds of the beſt umbro madder, im- 
ported from Holland; ſo that according to this calcula- 
tion, which is founded on experiment, five pounds of green 
madder-root is equal to ane pound of dry manufactured 
madder : and as I have found this method to anſwer, I 
have continued to uſe the root in this condition ever 
ſince, and find it much the beſt and cheapeſt way; for 
the root is bruiſed very eafily in the mortar, 


and thereby ſaves a great expence in drying, pounding, 


&c. 

Before I quit this ſub I would adviſe thoſe perſons 
who are inclined to cultivate madder, to be very cau- 
tious in the choice of land for this purpoſe ; for hereon 
their ſucceſs chiefly depends. Madder being a plant that 
draws a great deal of nouriſhment, conſequently the richeſt 
and deepeſt lands are to'be choſen, and ſuch as lie pretty 
Jow ; for high lands are ſeldom fertile. | 

The following method of cultivating madder was com- 
municated to the public by M. de Salens, a French gen- 
tleman, who is well acquainted with this branch of huſ- 
bandry : 

wo 7 apt to think, ſays he; there is hardly any kind of 
foil, but what madder will grow in; but it does not thrive 
alike in all: on the contrary, ſcarcely any plant ſooner 
diſcovers the richneſs, or poverty of the land, by the ſtate of 
its growth, than madder ; in rich land, and a foil that 
agrees with it, it is luxuriant, and produces a great number 
of ſizeable, well-conditioned roots; but in a poor, dry, 
hungry ſoil, the plant is viſibly checked in its growth; 
and the roots of it are ſmall, and few in number. 

Madder is a great friend to moiſture, and therefore 
thrives beſt on a good loam, with a clay bottom. It is 
very fond of freſh land juſt broke up; but it muſt be ſo 
ſituated as not be ſubje& to be overflowed, as that will 
deſtroy the plant. 

Madder requires, to come to a ſtate of perfection, a great 
deal of nouriſhment : yet it is ſaid not to impoveriſh the 
land; and this, in fact, is evident; for when the madder is 
dug up, the earth will be in excellent condition to bear a 
good crop of wheat. 

I have tried ſeveral ways, and at length am of opinion, 
that the beſt method of raiſing madder in Fravce is from 
the ſeed: it occaſions, indeed, at firſt, ſome delay; dut by 
continuing to ſow a quantity in the nurſery every ſpring, 
you will never fail to have plenty of plants. 

The ſeed muſt be ſown on a bed of earth, dug well, 
and made very fine with the rake, with which inſtrument 
the ſeed mult be ſlightly covered. 

When the plants appear, they muſt be carefully weeded, 
and ſet out with a hoe: the bed muſt, during the whole 
firſt and ſecond ſummer, be kept very well hoed, and clear 
of weeds; and if this is done, they may be planted out the 
ſecond autumn. 

I have many reaſons for preferring this method in 
France; but I ſhall forbear giving a detail of them, becauſe 
my opinion, with reſpect to planting madder in England, is 
different. 

The ſeed of madder does not ripen ſo well with you, 
as with us; neither does it, as I have been informed, take 
ſo well on being ſown. For theſe reaſons, I would re- 
commend it to you, to make your plantation with ſhoots 
that are put forth by the old roots in ſpring. I have prac- 
tiſed this method, and met with ſucceſs. 

For madder to ſucceed well, there ſhould be a great 
depth of good (bil, and it ſhould be turned up very deep 
with a plough, or, what is much to be preferred, with a 
ſpade. When the ground is properly repaired, it ſhould. 
be planted with ſets, being the ſpring ſhoots pulled up in 
a madder-plot, with ſome root to them; for, if they have 
not ſome root and fibres, they will not take kindly : theſe 
ſhoots generally come from the layers of the plants, and 
great care ſhould be had in taking them up, or the crop of 


| 


madder will be damaged: the beſt way of doing it is with 
a dibble that has a flat edge, ſhod with iron; this, on being 
thruſt into the ground, cuts off the roots at a proper 
length, and by gently declining the handle of the dibble, 
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raiſes the ſet without injuring the fibres of the foot} and 
great care ſhould be taken not to take up too many of theſe 
thoots or ſtalks, as they are undoubtedly neceſſary to the 
ſupport and thriving of the principal roots, which, were 
they deprived entirely of theit ſtalks, would certainly 


periſh; 
It is ſcarcely neceſſary to inform you, that as faſt as theſe 
ſets are taken up, they ſhould be immediately replanted. 
| To make the method of planting theſe ſets more intel- 
ligible to you, I muſt obſerve, that they are planted_near- 
4 potatoes are planted in Ireland; that is, a ſtraight 
rrow is drawn, the ſets are put into it, the earth of the 
ſecond furrow is thrown over them, the ſecond furrow 
8 up with ſets, &c: and fo on till the whole ground is 
planted. | . 

We place the ſets here within three inches of each 
other; but this I think is too near for good land: perhaps 
they would thrive better, was double the ſpace allowed : 
when three rows are planted a foot aſunder, we leave an 
NP of four or five feet, according to the tate of the 
an BE 

. Grounds planted with madder, always ſucceed beſt when 
gentle rains fall ſooh after the work is done, as the ſets 
— root the readier, and the whole gets into a thriving 


In Holland and Flanders; this method of planting differs 
from that above deſcribed : they take up their ſets from 
an older madder ground in May, and they plant them again 
immediately with a dibble, about three inches aſunder, in 
rows about fifteen inches from each other ; they form their 
beds about ten feet wide, and leave intervals of only one 
foot and a half or thereabout; | 

The beſt time of planting a madder- ground is undoubt- 
edly in autumn, as the ſets are then beſt furniſhed with 
roots; and the rain, which commonly falls at that ſeaſonz 
forwards their growth. | * 

As the ſtalks of the madder-plants are to be lald down 
and covered with earth, the intervals ſhould be every now 
and then ſtirred to keep the foil looſe. This covering is 
done when the ſtalks are about fourteen or fifteeri inches 
long : after the ground has been well cleared of weeds, a 
part of the ſhoots in each row is laid down in the intervals 
on the looſe earth, and ſlightly covered with the ſame earth; 
obſerving, however, not to cover them entirely; the end of 
each ſhoot ſhould be left out of the ground, or they will 
not grow, and the whole work would be thrown away. The 
intention of laying theſe ſuoots down is, that they may be 
converted into roots, and thereby increaſe the quantity for 
ſale; but all the ſhoots ſhould not be laid down, or the diſ= 
proportion betwixt the ſtalks and the roots would be too 

reat. 
, This work may be done with great eaſe with the com- 
mon implement, let a furrow be opened cloſe to each fide 
of the bed with a plough : in theſe the ſhouts are laid down, 
and covered lightly with a hoe. 

None of the ſtalks of the madder ſhould be pulled up the 
firſt year, as it will too much weaken the roots by diſ- 
turbing them, and tearing off their fibres. 

After laying down the ſhoots the firſt year, the madder- 
ground requires no farther care, except being kept clear 
of- weeds ; and in the autumn of the ſucceeding year it 
may be taken up, in order to its being prepared for ſale : 
the earth of the intervals muſt always be kept looſe by 
tillage, 

hen the madder-roots are taken up, the whole land 
gets a thorough ploughing, and ſome freſh roots or fets are 
regularly planted in rows, in the intervals of the former 
ear; and when this ſecond crop of madder is off, the land 
will be in fine condition to bear excellent crops of corn; 
for madder is no impoveriſher of land, and the frequent 
tillage it requires, brings the land into fine tilth, reducing 
it into as ſmall particles as the bed of a well-kept garden. 

The beſt huſbandry is, not to plant the fame land in 
madder for many years afterwards: and whenever it is 
again planted with that crop, it ſhould be well dungedy 
manured, and tilled the preceding year. 

When the ſtalks begin to wither, that is, about the latter 
end of October, the roots are to be taken up ; and the 
cheapeſt and ſhorteſt way of doing it, is to looſen the earth 
with a common plough, firſt ta ing off the earth board 
and coulter : when the earth is thus loofened; women and 
children may ſerve to pick up the roots; and whatever 
difficulty occurs, the labourers turn up the foil with their 


pades. | 
5 H But 
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Dutt a much better, though rather more expenſive me- 

tod, is to have the earth of the beds turned into the imer- 
"vals with a three-pronged fork : by this method the roots 
are taken up almoſt without damage; and many which lie 
a a little deep are ſaved, but which would otherwile have been 
left in the ground and loſt ; and particularly moſt of the 
ver tical or tap- roots are got up. ren 

When the roots are taken up, they are dried as much as 
poſſible in the air, afterwards carried to a kiln, and laſtly 
to the mill to be ground. N 8 | 

A light loamy foil is better for madder than a rich ſtrong 
clay it loves moiſture, but is killed if it is overflowed : 
therefore, if the foil is in other reſpects proper, but too 
wet, it muſt be firſt drained, or at leaſt the beds muſt 
be raiſed high, and the intervals ſunk low : on the other 
hand, if the land is too dry, the intervals may ſafely, and 
even profitably, be raiſed above the beds : this will at leaſt 
prevent the young freſh planted ſets from being hurt by too 
much drought. | 
When the upper ſtratum of ſoil is deep, it is to be ob- 
ſerved that the land cannot be ſtirred too deep : the only 
thing to be apprehended is the expence of doing it; the 
"more the earth is reduced, the more nouriſhment will it 
afford to the roots of the madder ; they require a great 
deal; but in general madder pays well for any labour that 
is beſtowed on it. | 15 

Dry weather is, if poſſible, to be choſen for taking up 
madder roots, as the earth then eaſily falls off them, and 
they need not be waſhed, which is to be avoided; and, 
in aa, there is no occaſion to waſh them, unleſs they grew 
in a {tiff ſoil, and the weather was very wet when they 
were taken out of the ground. | 

Some judgment is required reſpecting the time of taking 
up theſe roots ; I have already mentioned that they will, in 
general, be fit for uſe by the latter end of the ſecond au- 
tumn : but this is not always the caſe ; and it is much bet- 
ter to let them lie in the ground another year than to ſpoil 
A Cro * p 
The Dutch often take them up too ſmall, and the 
French almoſt as often let them grow too large. The two 
extremes are equally to be avoided : the proper time to 
take them up is, when they are about the ſize of a ſwan's 
quill ; they then yield moſt dye, and are of courſe moſt 
proper for uſe. The time when they arrive at this proper 

ſtate depends not only on the nature of the ſoil in which 
they have been planted, but alſo on the good huſbandry that 
has been beſtowed on the land; for without proper tillage 
they will turn out but an indifferent crop ; but if they are 
planted on a good loam, are well tilled during their outs 
and have favourable ſeaſons, they need never be left in the 
ground longer than the end of the ſecond autumn, whether 
they are planted in the ſpring or the autumn, | 

have mentioned in this letter many things which will 
appear trifling to you, when experience has made you more 
knowing in this culture; for depend upon it, a greater 
portion of knowledge is acquired by a little experience 
than by a great many precepts; the firſt makes a deep im- 
preſſion on the mind, whilſt the latter are ſoon chaſed away 

y new, and perhaps more pleaſing ideas. 

I would recommend it to you, when you begin to plant 
madder, to depend more on the judgment you ſhall form 
of things, than on any thing you can read on the ſubject, 
If you miſcarry in ſome inſtances, you will certainly rec- 
tify matters in your future practice: a ſenſible man cannot 
be long in the wrong. 

I have not, I know, given you any ſyſtematical inſtruc. 
tions in the affair of cultivating madder; and this I pur- 
poſely avoided doing ; for, had I attempted telling you in 
what manner this uſeful plant ought to be cultivated in 
England, I ſhould certainly have miſcarried, and all I could 
have ſaid would have amounted only to probable conjec- 
ture: had I, on the contrary, given you a circumſtantia 
detail of our methods of practice here in France, it would 
only have ſerved to miſlead you, ſo much do the climates 
of the two countries differ. I am therefore in hopes, that 
my manner of Cs the ſubject will be not only more 
agreeable, but more uſeful to you, as I have, for the moſt 
part, only mentioned ſuch circumſtances as may be equally 
uſeful in the culture of this plant in both countries. 

Lay it down as a maxim, that the culture of madder, if 
properly managed, is very profitable; there are few crops 
pay better; but then the two extremes are to be carefully 
avoided ; we muſt not let our expences be ſo large as that 
no crop will repay them; neither muſt we be ſo ſparing 
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as to baulk the growth of the plant for want of proper til - 
lage. A great deal is required, yet too much may be be- 
ſtowed on it, for the reaſon above - mentioned: the golden 
mean is beſt in this, as well as in all other matters: and 
what this mean is, can only be learnt from experience; for 
it is abſolutely impoſſible to lay down maxims that will ſuit 
all countries, all climates, oy al! ſoils, 

What has hitherto been faid relates to the common way 
of cultivating madder; we therefore ſhall now give, in his 
own words, the great improvements made in this article by 
the ingenious M. Dambourney, | 

1 M. Rondeanx, oy he, 3 eight or ten years ago, 
on the rocks of Oiſſel, two plants of madder, which he 
took up and ſet in his botanic garden. He afterwards gave 
me ſome flips, of them, and I 15 anted them in a ſimilar © oy 
out of curioſity: but M. Duhamel's Treatiſe ſoon made 
me perceive the importance of cultivating this plant. I 
accordingly applied myſclf to it : and by following all the 
methods which had been pointed out to me, and thoſe 
which ſeemed to coincide with them, I ſucceeded fo far as, 
in four years, to have plants enough to try this culture in 
the open field. In the mean time I learnt that M. Peter 
Dupont cultivated with ſucceſs, at Elboeuf, . plants of 
madder which he had received from Liſle in Flanders. He 
was ſo kind as to make me a preſent of an hundred ſets of 
them; and this little reinforcement, added to what I had 
raiſed of my own, obliged me to ſeek for room in my gar- 
den at Oiſſel, wherein to extend this culture. Finding no 
other ſpot vacant there, but two walks, I facrificed the 
pleaſure of enjoying them, to my then new and prevailing 
inclination. therefore dug up one of them, the ſoil of 
which is a yellow and ſandy clay, underneath which, at a 
ſpade's depth, is a bed of large grave), cloſe knit with very 

rong earth: but I did not ſuffer this to be broken into. 
I divided the walk lengthwiſe, and, without dunging it at 
all, planted in December 1757, in one half of it, firſt the 
ſets which I had received from Elboeuf, and then imme- 
diately after, but without mixing them, thoſe which I was 
able to take from my own plantation, The other half of 
the walk was ſowed in the month of April 1758, with ſeed 
which I had gathered from my own plants. 'The other 
walk was diſpoſed of in the ſame manner, as faſt as I could 
get plants ot ſeed to ſtock it; taking care the firſt year to 
keep my beds well weeded, and to lay down the branches 
as faſt as they ſhot out. 

& So early as in the autumn of 1758, I gathered ſeeds 
from my plants of Oiſſel madder, whether 4 from ſeeds 
or from ſlips ; but that of Elboeuf had not then bloſſomed, 
though it had put forth ſtalks three feet high ; and even in 
1759, it produced bloſſoms on only a few italks, whilſt the 
Oiſſel madder was loaded with them. When the ſtemg 
were withered, I had the curioſity to take up ſome of the 
nay! gy was thereby informed of the following intereſt- 
ing facts. 

% 1. Though it is ſaid poſitively, in the Dictionnaire 
Encyclopedique, that madder raiſed from ſeed requires five 
years to grow to the ſame ſize as that which is raiſed from 
flips attains to in eighteen month+, yet I found all things 
equal in this reſpect; and if there was any ſort of advan- 
tage on either fide, it was in favour of that which had 
been ſown : both the one and the other occupied the whole 
depth of the ground ſo far as it had been looſened, and 
their roots had, in ſeveral places, penetrated through the 
hard bed of gravel underneath: but in order to pierce 
through it, three or four roots had twiſted themſelves to- 
gether, and ſhaped themſelves exactly to the form of the 
pallage they found between the pebbles, in conſequence of 
which they were more or leſs choaked there; though they 
afterwards reſumed their natural ſhape and plumpneſs in a 
bed of ſmall pure ſand which lies underneath the hard bed, 
and in which I have been obliged to leave ſome of them at 
the depth of four feet. 

“It is plain therefore, from this inftance, that no time 
is loit by railing madder from the ſeed, and that this plant 
may be raiſed ſucceſsfully in the moſt indifferent ſoils, even 
without the help of dung. | 

« 2, I took advantage of ſome fine days to dry in the 
ſun, but ſeparately, the roots which I had taken up. Every 
thing ſeemed to give the preference to thoſe of the Elboeuf 
ſpecies. They were larger and redder than the others, and 
their powder was finer to look at: but the effect proved 
very (ifferent, To make a fair compariſon of them, I 
dyed, with equal quantities of each of theſe forts of mad- 
der, two equal parcels of cotton prepared in ee the 

; me 
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ſame manner : that which was dyed with the madder 
originally of Oiſſel took a much brighter colour, and 
reſiſted during thirty minutes a boiling which the other 


could not bear during ten. I likewiſe compared its effect 
with that of the lizary or hazala of Smyrna; and the advan- 
tage as well in point of brightneſs as of the durableneſs of 
the colour, was alſo on the fide of the Oiſſel madder. 

« This valuable kind appeared to me from that moment 
to dcſerve the preference, In the ſpring of 1760 I ſowed 
all the ſced I had of it, part upon hot-beds, and part on 
beds in my kitchen-garden ; and I defired M. Rondeaux 
to help me to. find out more plants of it upon the rocks of 
Oiſſel or of Orival : but he aſſured me that he had ſearched 
for ſuch ſeveral times, in vain : nor was he more ſucceſſ- 
ful in a journey which he took thither laſt Auguſt, with 
M. Daogerville. . "4 

« ] therefore determined to have recourſe to the ſuckers 
which grow around theſe plants: but though I took them 
up as carefully as poſſible, I could ſcarcely get any that 
were rooted ; and notwithſtanding that moſt of thoſe 
which I did plant were yellow for the length of from four 
to eight inches, yet nine of them in ten died. The off-ſets 
of the Elboeuf madder, on the contrary, though taken up 
with but little p:ecaution, have a great many fibres and 
young roots, and their taking freſh root is ſure, provided 
they are planted in cool weather. Nature ſeems then 
to compenſate the cultivator for the ſcantineſs of the ſeed 
which this laſt ſpecies produces, whilſt the other yields it 
in abundance, 

« Not to neglect any means of multiplying the Oiſſel 
madder, I dug up a ſmall ſpot of it, about the fifteenth of 
laſt June, and took from thence all the flender roots, which 
run in great plenty juſt below the ſurface of the ground : 
I cut them into pieces at every ſecond joint, and planted 
them the ſame day in channels, where all thoſe that were 
brown and woody became good plants, and thoſe which 
were then only yellow and tender, rotted. 

« The doing of this taught me what I had not learnt 
from M. Hellot's memoir, nor had any of my correſpon- 
dents in Holland informed me of it; namely, from what 
part of the root it is that the moſt valuable colour is ob- 
tained, After all my runners were thus taken off, and 
replanted, diere ſtill remained the ſtock, furniſhed with 
lateral and with deſcending roots, reſembling in form 
and colour large earth-worms. In three days of ſun-ſhine 
they were dry, and the parenchymza, or pulpy part of 
the root, being then leſſened in bulk, the outer ſkin be- 
came wrinkled, becauſe it was then too large. To 
clear them of this wrinkled ſkin, I had recourſe to a 
method firſt thought of by M. Paynel, of Darnetal, which 
was, to put theſe roots in a large ſack of courſe canvas, 
and to ſhake them ſtrongly therein. The friction of 
the ſack, and of the roots one againſt another, took almoſt 
all that outer ſkin, which I afterwards ſeparated by win- 
nowing, and what then remained, was that which alone 
ought to be called fine and true peeled bunch-madder, the 
effect of which is as ſuperior to that of the azala, as the 
azala is ſuperior to the fineſt Dutch madder. I would 
not however adviſe the cultivators of mader to follow this 
method, any farther than there may be curious and nice 
buyers ready to give them a price proportioned to the ex- 
pences it occaſions. 

« By thus taking up each ſpecies of madder in the 
ſpring, one has, as M. Duhamel gives room to hope, 
not only the advantage of obtaining ſuckers and joints of 
roots for raiſing new plants ; but alſo, if the ſeaſon be not 
quite unfavourable, one may dry the root itſelf in the ſun 
lufficiently to make it. keep, and by this means the ex- 
pence of drying it with fire in a ſtove is ſaved, and the injury 
which the fire does to the quality of the madder is avoid- 
ed. The colouring part would be ſtill more valuable if 
the root were dried in the ſhade, under a ſhed open on all 
ſides; and to accelerate this drying, I have ſucceſsfully 
made uſe of a bed of half-baked bricks, upon which I have 
ſpread the freſh roots. A bed of dry aſhes, fix inches 
thick, may alſo be uſed; but in this caſe it muſt be covered 
with cloths upon which the roots muſt be laid, that the 
aſhes may not mix with them when my are turned. A 
floor of plaiſter likewiſe falicitates this drying; and I be- 
lieve it far preferable to bricks, on account of the ferru- 
ginous parts which theſe generally contain. | 
„ The principal difference which diſtinguiſhes the 
Oiſſel ſpecies is therefore obſervable in its roots, which are 
flendercr, of a leſs bright colour, leſs furniſhed with fibres 
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at their joints, and thoſe joints farther aſunder chan in the 


Elboeuf madder : but beſides this, an attentive 
diſcern many more diſtinguiſhing marks, 

In the ſpring of the ſecond year it riſes ten or twelve 
days earlier than the other ſorts, its ſtalks are ſlender, and 
they trail upon the ground as ſoon as they are a foot long; 
its leaves are of a pale green, long, narrow, thin, waved 
along their edges (pretty much like that of the laurel); 
its bloſſoms are diſpoſed in looſe ſpikes, and each of the 
ſeeds which ſucceed thoſe bloſſoms ſtands upon a pretty 
long foot-ſtalk, | Lond oh 

« 'The Elboeuf madder, which comes originally from 
Flanders, and is the ſame as the Flemiſh: refugees car- 
ried into Holland, puts forth, on the contrary, ſtrong 
ſtalks, which have frequent joints, and are able to ſup» 

rt themſelves even when they are two or three feet long. 

ts leaves, which are of a deep green, are thick, broad 
at their baſe, and terminate in a point almoſt like the leaf 
of the great myrtle, and they are not at all, or very lit- 
tle, waved. It does not bloſſom till the ſecond or third 
year: its flowers are very apt to fall off, and when this 
accident does not happen, its ſeeds ſtand on ſhort foot» 
ſtalks. This ſeed grows very well: but the eaſe with 
which well rooted — are obtained from this ſpecies 
renders it the leſs valuable. | 

« In order to enlarge my plantation, and likewiſe in 
hopes of enriching it with a new ſpecies, I wrote to 
Smyrna for ſome ſeed of the azala or azaty, aud luckily 
received three pounds of it on the 20th of Auguſt, 1760. 
It ſeemed to be abſolutely like that of the Oil madder, 
and I ventured to ſow a ſmall part of it, on the 27th of 
Auguſt, upon an old hot-bed which had loſt all its heat. 
It roſe well, and the young plants were not injured by 
the winter. I tranſplanted them into open ground at 
the end of laſt February; they are now in bloom, and 
their appearance is exactly like that of the Oiſſel madder, 
excepting that their ſtems are ſlenderer. | 
« As to the culture, I ſet out with ſcrupulouſly obſerv- 
ing M. Duhamel's directions: but afterwards I ven- 
tured to deviate from them in ſome points, in order to 
adapt it to the leſs attentive genius of our farmers, In 
the firſt place, I have experienced the truth of what M. 
Paynel of Darnetal obſerved to me, viz. that the plants 
which are raiſed-from layers, at a great expence, pro- 
duce only long woody roots, which yield hardly any cos 
lour, remain hollow during two years, and produce very few 
of thoſe vermicular roots, which are the only valuable ones. 
I have therefore quadrupled the number of plants in a given 
ſpace ; the ground has been well filled with them, and 
the. expence of making layers has been ſaved; and, 
thoroughly to accommodate the culture of this plant to 
the practice which our country people are accoſtomed to, 
I have either planted the flips, or ſowed the ſeed, in 
rows after the plough, as is done for kidney-beans ; and 
the workman uſed to earth up theſe, performs mechanically 
the ſame operations for the madder, the expence of culti- 
— — in this manner is no more than that of raiſin 
thoſe beans in the field. | 

« Having obſerved that the eaſt winds in the ſpring, 
and the heat of ſummer, are equally fatal to what- 
ever is then ſet in the lands about Gilles and that, on 
the contrary, whatever will bear planting in the autumn 
ſucceeds very well in them, I took up, in October 
laſt, all the plants of two years old madder that were in 
my garden-walks, and theſe afforded me as many flips 
as were ſufficient to plant half an acre of ground. Very 
few of them failed, becauſe they were all brown and 
woody. As the roots which are taken up in autumn, 
and which one might wiſh to be able to keep, cannot 
be dried without fire, it is adviſeable to dig up in that 
ſeaſon only the quantity neceſſary to furniſh ſets for re- 
planting, and from June to September to take up what 
is intended for ſale. | 

« On the 16th of laſt February I ſowed in a hot- 
bed the greateſt part of the lizary ſeeds which I had 
received from Smyrna, and the reſt of them a fortnight 
after, in one of the beds of my kitchen-garden. I raiſed 
from them plants enough to ſtock four hundred and 
forty ſquare feet of ground, in an open field, where 
they ſucceed (perfectly well: but this tranſplanting checks 
their growth; ſo that if the ſeed is ſown in the field 
in May, the crop will be in nearly equal forwardneſs : 


but I have not had cauſe to approve of ſowing earlier 
in open ground. 
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« As it is tight to make even Inconvenienciss become 
leſſons of inſtruction, the impoſlibility of drying without 
fire the roots which I took up in October, put me upon 
trying to uſe them freſh, in the ſtate they were when 


dug out of the ground. I therefore waſhed them wel, 


that no earth might remain them: but having myſelf 
experienced, that, as M. Duhamel obſerves, this root 
loſes ſeven eighths of its weight when it is dried ſuffi- 
ciently to be reduced into po „I judged that I muſs 
proportion my quantity accordingly. I therefore put into 
a quantity of liquor, which would' have required a pour 

of powdered — eight pounds of freſh roots bruiſed in 
a mortar, and with this I dyed ſome cotton, in the uſual 
way. When the dying was finiſhed, I found that the li- 
quor was till over-charged, though the cotton had im- 
bibed ſo deep a dye as to require two boilings to bring it 
down to the ſal colour: u * — I —— the _ 
periment with fix pounds, an s with four pounds, 
and I found that this laſ proportion of undried roots is that 


which gives a colour equal to what is extracted from a | years, 


nd of dried and powdered madder. One half of the 
— of roots commonly uſed may therefore be faved b 
9 ing with them when they are freſh dug: but, thoug 
this is a great ſaving, it is not the only one. a 

&« x, There is no need to build kilns or ſheds for drying 
the roots in changeable weather. 

« 2. One is exempted from the inconveniences of a 
too haſty or too flow drying, either of which is equally 
hurtful'to the quality of the madder. 

« 2, The waſte occaſioned by the peeling, garbling, 
winnowing, &c. of the roots, in the doing of which many, 
if not all of the ſmall ones that are not, for example, thicker 
than the ſtra ws, are ſeparated with the refuſe parts, and 
thereby generally loſt, is — ſaved. 

« 4. The expence of grinding is faved, together with 
the waſte and fraud which may be committed at the mill; 
and likewiſe the inconvenience of waiting till the mill is 
at liberty, which is of no ſmall conſequence in places 
where there are not mills appropriated to the grinding of 
madder onl , 

14 y, the roots thus uſed do not evaporate or 
— 26 the powdered madder always does, if it be not 
i , 

2 Il theſe ad put together may be deemed 
equivalent to a ſaving of five eighths in the quantity. The 
planter who knows how to dye, we the benefit of 
them the moment that his roots are large enough to be 
taken up: the dyers by trade will by degrees be ſenſible of 
the advantage, and ſhare the pr the planter, when 
the madder-grounds are nearer them : they will even find 
themſelves under a neceflity of ſo doing whenever this 
method ſhall become general, and this will be a means of 
rendering it ſuch ; for as there is no particular time to be 
waited for in order to the madder's acquicing maturity, 
after it has been planted eighteen months, the huſband- 
man who carries a parcel of freſh roots to market will be 
ſure of ſelling them in that ſtate, and the dyer may buy 
them daily, in proportion to the — he wants; or he 
may agree with the planter for ſuch ſuch quantities to 
be delivered to him at ſuch and ſuch times. I have more- 
over experienced that theſe roots may be kept freſh during 
&veral months, by laying them in a hole three feet deep, 

in alternate layers of roots, and of carth, 

This experiment pleaſes me again in its tending to 
leſſon the expence of dying, and conſequently to reduce 
the price of our dyed ſtuffs at foreign markets, by which 
means our trade with other nations may be benefited : and 
it is likewiſe new, ſince neither M. Hellot nor M. Duha- 
mel have pointed it out, I have alſo experienced that the 
Elbceuf madder is very good when it is uſed freſh; a cir- 
cumſtance by ſa much the more important to be known, 
as this ſpecies is not only the longeſt lived of any, but alſo 
the moſt eaſily propagated. 

6 The principal difficulty now remaining for me to ſur- 
mount, is to find out ſome cheap and eaſy way of taking 
up the madder, without leaving in the ground its deſcend- 
ing roots, which yield the beſt colour : for the method 
which I have hitherto practiſed has been conſiderably ex- 
penſive. M. Duhamel propoſes a plough which turns 
over the earth, without a coulter : but if I may judge from 


What I have ſeen, this expeditious inſtrument can ſuit none 


but lands where a clayey bottom hinders the vermicular 
roots from piercing, deep. I wrote to Holland, to know 
how the Dutch manage in this reſpeR ; but thoſe zealous 
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patrlots are very reſerved in every thing relative to this 
plant, of which we let them be the monopolizers : I was 
anſwered, that they uſe the ſpade and the fork, However, 
. ſhall try what my seal and what incidents may ſuggett 
to me, and ſhall communicate whatever I may find to an- 
An objection which be ſtarted ag 

« An objeQtion which may, arted againſt 
this branch of huſbandry in Re” * that there — be 
danger of its prejudicing that of our corn, which is an 
article of the greateſt neceſſity. But beſides that we have 


nd | immenſe tracts of uncultivated lands where it might be 


eſtabliſhed, I can, wich M. Duhamel, aſſert, that the pro- 
fit of the madder may be had in the beſt fields of this pro- 
vince (Normandy) without diminiſhing the crops of the 
molt yaluable corn, In effect, it remains in the ground 
but eighteen months, and after it is taken up, a ſingle 
ploughing is ſufficent to enable the land to produce very 
fine wheat, without any manure, Now it is the cuſtom 
in all our wheat grounds to take a crop but once in three 
and this may be had after the madder. Nay, an ad- 
vantage may be reaped even in the firſt year, by ſowing, 
between the rows of madder, onions and other pot-herbs, 
which do not root deep or occaſion much ſhade : but 
there will be a ſtill greater you in making it grow jointly 
with kidney-beans, becauſe the rows being regular, no- 
thing would hinder the after-ſticrings, which contribute > 
much to promote vegetation,” 

M. Dambourney continued his experiments on madder, 
and gives the following account of them: | 

« [ have reſtricted myſelf to the three ſpecies which 
yield the brighteſt and moſt laſting colour : theſe are, the 
madder originally of Oiflel, that which is ſometimes found 
growing wild in the vineyards of Poitou, and the lizar 
or hazala of Smyrna. All theſe bear ſeed in their very firſt 
year, and in the ſecond, one may gather two thouſand 
leeds from a plant which would not afford at moſt above 
twenty or thirty ſhips. The difference between theſe 
means of propagation is ſtriking, and ought to be deciſive 
in all countries where the ſeed ripens well, as it does in 
almoſt every part of France. 

« The manner of railing it from the ſeed, as practiſed 
by me, is thus: Along a wall which fences off the north 
wind, let a trench be dug two feet deep, five fot wide, and 
of ſuch length as may be moſt convenient ; then, towards 
the middle of February, let it be filled with hot dung of 
horſes or mules, well preſſed down, to within about three 
inches of the level of the ground, and afterwards fill it 
quite up to the top with fine mellow mould, pretſed down 
gently, and laid ſmooth with a rake. A bed of this fort 
is preferable io any other, becauſe a common labourer can 
make it very well, whereas it would often be neceſſary to 
bave recourſe to a gardener to make a raiſed hot-bed. 
'The expence is not to be regarded, becauſe this bed may 
be ſown fix times in a year, and the mould which may be 
taken from it afterwards will be worth as much as the coſt 
of the dung. The uſing of this bed does not at all prevent 
ſowing likewiſe in the beds of a kitchen garden : but as this 
laſt ſhould not be atrempted before the middle of March, 
for fear of froſts, there will be a great advantage in ſowing 
upon the hot-bed ; for a month gained in this ſeaſon is in- 
valuable. 

On the 20th of February, 1762, I ſowed upon ſuch a 
bed ſome madder-ſeed in ſmall channels about an inch 
deep, and three inches aſunder. This method is always 
preferable to ſowing in broad-caſt, becauſe the ſeed is bet- 
ter covered, and the weeding is more eaſily performed. 
The young plants appeared atter nineteen or twenty days, 
ay were watered and weeded when neceſlary, and on the 
3 7 April they were fit to be tranſplanted into open 

round. 
ot” As moſt of our farmers are, unhappily, not able to 
advance money for a culture from which they have no 
roſpect of reaping a return in leſs than eighteen months, 
tried, laſt year, what would be the event of ſowing 
madder at the ſame time as kidney-beans, and in the ſame 
furrows of the plough, The beans, which riſe in lefs 
than eight days, required to be earthed up when the mad- 
der had ſcarcely appeared above ground ; and this opera- 
tion ſmothered the madder entirely. I therefore judged it 
moſt proper, this year, to ſubſtitute my young hot-bed 
plants of madder in lieu of the ſeed, and accordingly, 
when the weather was moiſt, for that is an abſolutely 
neceſſary circumſtance, I ſet ſome of my people to plant a 
piece of ground which had been well prepared for a _ 
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of dwarf-beans. In each furrow of the plough where 
theſe beans were ſown, women and children placed the 
oung plants of madder fix or ſeven inches aſunder, fix- 
ing the root in the bottom of the furrow by means of a 
handful of earth put around it, and reſting the green ſtem 
agalnſt the ſide of the furrow, the ſurface of which is ex- 
ceeded by at leaſt one row of leaves. The ploughman 
ſlopped a little at the end of the furrow, till the whole of 
it was planted : he then opened with his plough, which 
had a ſhifting mould-board, a ſecond furrow, in which 
nothing was either ſowed or planted; and at the fame 
time the earth turned out of this filled the firſt. A woman 
finiſhed this filling with a rake, as well as to cover the 
beans completely as to earth up the plants of madder. 
The third furrow was ſowed and planted like the firſt, and 
this was continued till the whole extent of the ground was 
lanted in rows fifteen inches aſunder. This work, which 
did not in the leaſt alter the common method of cultivat- 
ing the beans 3 that only two thirds of the uſual 
quantity of ſeed were uſed) was performed in five hours, 
by one ploughman, three women, and three children. The 
round thus planted contained upwards of twelve thouſand 
ets of madder ; and theſe had taken freſh root, and had 
begun to ſhoot up when the beans roſe. It was weeded 
twice, its ſurface was ſtirred, and the plants were earthed 
up as uſual, without any danger. Both throve well toge- 
ther : the beans were pulled up when they were ripe, and 
the madder, now ſole poſſeſſor of the ground, covers it 
like an artificial graſs. The greateſt part of it has yielded a 
little ſeed. The crop of beans, notwithſtanding the drought 
of this ſummer, is almoſt equivalent to the expences, and 
next vear I ſhall have that of the ſeed and roots of the 
madder, at the amine of only a ſtirring of the ſurface and 
ngle hoeing in the ſpring. : 
x 2 My bot. ed was po ooner cleared, than I ſowed it 
again with madder : but the extraordinary drought of the 
ſeaſon obliged me to leave it there till the 6th of Auguſt, 
by which means I loſt a crop. I then took advantage 
of a rainy day to tranſplant it: and this was done in the 
fame way as before, excepting that the ſeaſon was too 
far advanced to admit of ſowing beans at the ſame time. 
The length of the roots of the madder likewiſe required 
more precautions to fix them with the earth at the bottom 
of the furrow, in which one of the horſes being forced to 
tread in order to open the next furrow, the whole would 
have been trampled to pieces, or dragged out of the ground, 
Yet the ſame number of work-people, as before mentioned, 
ſet ſixteen thouſand plants in fix hours. The ſpot is well 
filled, and the plants will be ſtrong enough to reſiſt the 
winter. * ä a 

« On the 15th of May, being deceived by a ſmall rain, 
I ſowed near an acre of ground in alternate fows, as is 
practiſed for beans,4but only with madder. I uſed for this 
purpoſe three quarts of ſeed, which I have much regretted ; 
for the conſtant drought has hardened the ſurface of the 
earth ſo that the young plants have not been able to pierce 
through it, and conſequently all has been loſt, "The me- 
thod which 1 am now going to relate will prevent this in- 
convenience hereafter, 

« I ſowed my hot-bed, for the third time, on the 6th of 
Auguſt, with a deſign to let the young plants remain 
there all the winter, and not to tranſplant them till the end 
of February: but the nineteen or twenty days which this 
ſeed requires, in order to its ſprouting, diſconcerted me. 
It was neceſlary, in that hot ſeaſon, to water frequently by 
hand, and this, beſides wearing out the gardener, laid 
bare ſome of the ſeeds, which grew no more. It then oc- 
curred to me, that this might probably be remedied by 
ſowing ſeed which had already * — to ſprout. Accord- 
ingly, I filled the bottom of the box with moiſt mould a 
quarter oſ an inch thick, then covered this entirely with 
ſeeds, and ſo proceeded in alternate layers, the laſt of 
which was of mould. I kept this box well watered, 
though expoſed to the ſun, and each day I examined the 
progreſs of the ſeed. It was on the eighth that the germ 
began to appear, and the very next day it was three quar- 
ters of an inch long. I ſeized that inſtant to lay in chan- 
nels made in the hot-bed, both the ſeed and the mculd in 
which it had ſproutcd : I then ſmoothed the ſurface of the 
bed, and two days after, all the rows appeared diſtinctly. 
This method likewiſe faved me a weeding, which I had 

enerally found to be neceflary as ſoon as the ſeed which 
Fad not been made to ſprout before-hand had riſen. "The 
growth of the ? oung plants was fo rapid, that inſtead of 
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letting them remain there all the winter, as I firſt iritend= 
ed, I ventured to tranſplant them into open ground on the 


14th of laſt September; Froſt is a little to be feared 
for this laſt plantation; the event will be a leſſon for 
the future, 4 

Eight days before theſe plants were taken up, I laid 
another parcel of ſeed to ſprout, in the ſame manner as 
before, and therewith immediately replanted my hot- bed. 
It has fiſen well, and will paſs the winter there, I hope 
(by thus uſing ſprouted ſeed) to be able next year to 
raiſe at leaſt ſix crops on the hot-bed. I likewiſe ſowed 
at the ſame time ſome” of this ſprouted ſeed in a bed of 
my kitchen-garden, where it roſe in four days. I in- 
tend alſo to venture ſome of it about the end of next 
April, in a ſpot with beans; and I prefume that as this 
already ſprouted ſeed will riſe ſooner than them, the 
plants of madder will be able to bear the ſirſt weeding 
and ſtirring neceſſary for the beans; in which caſe the 
expence of culture will be much leſs than the charge 
of removing the young plants, and both the hazard and 
the delay of their taking freſh root will be avoided. If 
this trial ſucceeds, it will be the greateſt inducement that 
can be for the farmer to adopt the ſame method, ſince 
it will require only one ploughman, a woman to ſow the 
beans after the plough, another to lay the ſprouted 
madder in the furrow, and a perſon to cover the whole 
over with a rake, 

« The gathering of the ſeed is expenſive when one 
has but little of it, becauſe, for fear of loſing any of it, it is 
gathered almoſt ſeed by feed. I thought myſelf rich 
enough this year to try another way of doing this work. 
I cauſed all the tops to be cut off with a reaping hook, 
when there remained upon them but a few feeds that 
were not ripe, and the whole was then laid upon cloths 
in the ſun. In two or three days the ſtalks and leaves 
became fo brittle, that a few ſtrokes of a ſwitch reduced 
them into duſt, Two turns of a winnow blew away 
their duſt, and with it the unripe feed, which after the 
had been dried, were found to be lighter than the black 
or purple ones, in which the horny ſubſtance was formed. 
hope next year to be in a condition to proceed with ſtill 
leſs precaution, that is to ſay, to mow at once all the 
branches and ſtems, and then to ſeparate the ſeeds from 
them in the ſame manner as before, It generally is dur- 
ing the whole of the month of September that the ſeed of 
madder is fit to be gathered. 

After the ſeed has been thus ſeparated from the ſtalks, 
and winnowed clean, it muſt be expoſed to the ſun till it 
becomes perfectly dry ; for if there remains the leaſt mu- 
couſneſs in the black pulp which ſurrounds it, a fermenta- 
tion will enſue in the winter, or at leaſt a mouldineſs; 
which will deſtroy the germ. It muſt afterwards be put up 
in bags of thincloth, and theſe ſhould be hung to the ceiling 
of a dry and airy place, as well to preſerve the ſeeds from 
all moiſture, as from mice, which are very fond of them. 

If it be intended to ſow wheat after the crop of mad- 
der, the roots of this laſt muſt be taken up in the begin- 
ning of October. It is not poſſible for me yet to point 
out a better method of doing this, than to begin at one end 
of the field, and trench the whole ground two or three feet 
deep, whilſt women gather up the roots as the men purſue 
their digging. The ground is then ſo well prepared for 
wheat, without uſing any dung, that two-thirds, or at 
at moſt three-fourths, of the uſual quantity of feed will be 
ſuſſicient to ſow it. 

« 'The madder now taken up might become burthen- 
ſome to the planter, if the conſumer thereof ſhould ſeek 
to take advantage of the eaſe with which it corrupts : for 
the huſbandman would in ſuch caſe be forced either to 
dry on kilns whatever he takes up in this ſeaſon, or to ſell 
it at whatever price the buyer ſhou!d be pleaſed to offer. 
Theſe inconveniences ſeemed to me the greateſt obſtacles 
to the progreſs of this branch of cultivation, becauſe they 
neceſſarily required, in the common way of procceding, 
either that kilns ſhould be built for drying the madder, cr 
that its roots ſhould not be dug up till they were to be 
ſold. I therefore tried, as follows, to remove theſe diſad- 
vantages. On the ſixth of October, 1761, I dug in my 


garden a hole three feet deep, into which I threw thirt 
plants of madder, then filled up the hole, and let it remain 
thus expoſed to the air and rain. I cauſed it to be opened 
on the 3oth of laſt March, and found all the rocts in good 
condition. It was filled up again till the 15th of Septem- 
| ber, when, upon its being opened anew, even the vermi- 
51 culat 
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cular roots, the broken ones, and thoſe which had been 
ſeparated from the plant, ſeemed to me as firm and as 


ſound as when they were firſt put into it; but to be cer- 
tain whether they had not ſuffered ſome alteration imper- 
ceptible to the eye, I have dyed with them, in compariſon 
h I took up on purpoſe, and I have not 
found any difference in the liquor, or in the brightneſs and 
fixation of the colour. 
« The huſbandman may therefore, in caſe of need, 
keep his crop of madder a year in a hole made in his farm- 
d, or in a pit dug at the end of the field ; only ob- 
— to lay it in alternate layers of roots and of earth. 
He will thus be enabled to wait till he finds a proper op- 
rtunity to ſell, and the buyer will no longer have it in 
is power to tyrannize over him by taking advantage of his 
neceſſities. The dyer, who will know his own intereſt 
well enough to adopt my method of dying with freſh 
roots, may alſo keep them equally well in the ſame man- 
ner, in a hole in his cellar, from whence he will take, 
whenever he pleaſes, whatever quantity of them he has oc- 
caſion to uſe 
It may not be amiſs to repeat here, that when theſe 
roots are uſed freſh they need only be waſhed a little to 
clear them of earth, and that the quantity of them put 
into the dye ſhould be after the rate of four pounds for 
each pound of ground-madder, which the operation would 
require. Theſe roots are cut into middle- ſized pieces, and 
pounded in mortars of ſtone or wood (iron abſolutely ex- 
cepted) till they are reduced into a kind of pummice, and 
this is thrown into the copper when the water (of which 
I have experienced that, in large works it is hurtful after- 
wards to increaſe the quantity) is a little more than luke- 
warm. The liquor is then heated to a degree at which a 
man can hardly bear to hold his hand in it, and whilſt it is 


in this ſtate the ſtuff or cotton is puſhed down into it, and 


there worked about during three quarters of an hour, be- 
tween hot and boiling, after which the liquor is made to 
boil during three quarters of an hour more. 

« As this liquor remains, after the dying is finiſhed, 
much finer than that which has been made with the Dutch 
ground-madder, I intend this winter to try whether it 
may not be put to ſome farther uſes ; and I ſhall in due time 
give an account of whatever I may ſucceed in.” 

M. Duhamel thinks the month of September the moſt 
proper time for cutting the ſtems of madder, in order to 
their being made into hay. The Flemings cut theirs in 
Auguſt ; but that is when they do not intend to fave the 
ſeed, of which indeed their madder yields but little, as 
was before obſerved. As Mr. Ray informs us that the 
madder which grows wild in England preſerves its verdure 
all the winter, it will become a conſiderable addition to 
our winter and ſpring ſucculent food for cattle, and this will 
add greatly to its I for this plant has been experienced 
to be an excellent fodder for cattle. 

Cows fed with the tops of madder yield plenty of milk, 
which is a little tinged with red ; and the butter of it is 
yellow and well taſted. 

After the madder has been cut for hay, the ground 
ſhould be gently ſtirred, eſpecially in the alleys, and par- 
ticularly if theſe are to be planted with madder the next year. 

When the ſame ground is to be planted anew with 
madder, the whole of it ſhould be 8 ploughed 
after all the roots are taken up, and the beds ſhould now 
If the ground is 
ſown with wheat after this ſecond crop of madder has been 
taken up, the farmer may reaſonably expect an abundant 
crop of corn : for beſides that madder does not impoveriſh 
the ground, the weedings and frequent ſtirrings neceſſary 
for the culture of the plant prepare it well for wheat or any 
other crop. M. Duhamel confirms this by the following 
experiments. 

A field of madder being dug up, he ſowed it with ſpelt, 
which was harrowed in, and 43 not appear for ſix weeks, 
becauſe the ground was very dry: and even after this, on 


a ſmall quantity of it ſprouted : yet, at harveſt, this field 


yielded as many ſheaves as others in the ſame country ; but 
with this eſſential difference, that the ſtraw of theſe was ſix 
feet long inſtead of four, and the ears were as long again 
as thoſe 1n the other fields. 

Another year, having ſown ſpring-wheat after a crop of 
madder, there were, at harveſt, twenty dozen of ſheaves 
on an arpent (about an acre and one fifth) whilſt the other 
fields yielded but eight or nine. Likewiſe, another year 
again, having ſown oats on a piece of ground where the 
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madder had juſt been dug up, it yielded forty dozen of ſheaves 
to the arpent. The common produced that year bur 
five or ſix dozen, 

'The peaſants about Liſle, being in too great a hurry to 
enjoy the fruits of their labour, take up their madder be- 
fore its roots have attained a proper ſize, The Zealanders 
let their's grow larger. A medium ſhould however be ob- 
ſer ved; for the roots which have remained longer in the 
ground yield leſs dye than thoſe which have ſtood only till 
wy have acquired the bigneſs peculiar to each kind. 

his root, which is one of the beſt ingredients that can 

be uſed for dying wools and ſtuffs, gives them a red co- 
lour, not very bright, it is true; but which reſiſts, with- 
out alteration, the influence of the air, the heat of the 
ſun, and the effects of the ingredients made uſe of to try 
colours : it contributes alſo to make other mixed colours 
laſting : finally, a method is found out of giving cotton a 
very plealing and laſting carnation colour with it. / All 
parts of the root do not yield this red ; the dye of ſome 
parts fades, and other parts are worth nothing at all. 

In examining a well conditioned root of madder with 
a microſcope, under the outer bark, in the fleſh may be 

rceived ſome red particles, which certainly yield the co- 
our which the root contains ; but there is, beſides this, ſeen 
a great quantity of woody ſubſtance of a fallow colour ; and 
this ſubſtance probably impairs the firſt mentioned colour, 
According to M. de 12 this fallow colour is not ſo 
good a ſhade as the red; and he imagines that leys, &c. give a 
brightneſs to the colours dyed with madder in no other re- 
ſpect than by abſtracting this fallow colour. The ſun and 
dews have the ſame effect on yarn dyed with madder, 
when it is expoſed on the graſs. 


of courſe be dried, and pulveriſed. 


— 


M. de Tourniere alſo imagines, that the part which 
yields the red, is, in the green root, diſſolved in a mucila- 
ginous juice; for the bark, and the other parts which 
contain moſt red, are alſo moſt ſucculent : by drying them 
in a kiln they loſe ſeven eighths of their weight, and yer 
the roots are not perfectly dry ; for they bend before they 
break ; they are rather bruiſed than ground by the mill ; 
and this unctuous powder is apt to clot : it is true, that 
in time they loſe this unctuouſneſs, and become dry; but 
at the ſame time the quality of the red particles is lower- 
ed, Theſe obſervations are well deſerving of attention ; 
for they make it evident to us, that theſe valuable particles 
may be impaired by too great a heat: ſuppoling it unctu- 
ous, were it too much dried, perhaps water would not 
diſſolve and ſeparate its parts. Finally, theſe reflections 
of M. de Tourniere agree very well with the experiments 
of M. d'Ambourney, and convince us that madder- roots 
may be uſed green with very conſiderable advantage. 
But green der can never be uſed, except when the 

rounds lie convenient for the dyers : thus, when mad- 
— is to be carried to any conſiderable diſtance, it muſt 
I ſhall reſume this 
ſubject. 

1. As madder roots are very apt to ſerment when they 
are brought green, it will neceſſary to examine carefully 
whether they are ſpotted, or have a muſty ſmell: if the 
fermentation has given them a black hue, they are by all 
means to be rejected. | 

2. The roots to yield a fine dye ſhould be freſh : ſuch. 
as are duſty on being broke muſt therefore be rejected, 
and with {till greater reaſon thoſe that are rotten and 
worm-eaten ; on the contrary, ſuch ought to be pre- 
ſerved as have a ſtrong ſmell fomewhat like that of li- 
quorice : the ground-madder ſhould be unctuous, and run 
into clots on being handled. 

3- As madder is fold by weight, it is an advantage to 
the purchaſer to have the roots quite dry ; but he ſhould 
be careful that they have not been kiln-burnt : ſuch as 
have a ſtrong ſmell have ſeldom this defect. Too haſty 
a drying wrinkles and ſplits the bark: and, as it then ſe- 
parates very eaſily from the wood, the moſt uſeful part 
is loſt : the bark therefore ſhould be ſmooth, entire, and 
adhering to the wood : but we muſt not confound the true 
bark with the outer barks or epidermis, which would only 
leſſen the brightneſs of the colour. 

4+ The largeſt roots are not always the beſt : they are 
frequently yellow, and have but little of that red which 
alone yields the colour. The very (ſmall roots are of lit- 
tle value, as they have too much outer bark, which 
hurts the colour : but thoſe of the beſt quality are from 
the ſize of a gooſe-quill to that of the end of the little finger. 

5. In breaking the roots there may be ſeen, as I have 


| 


already 
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already obſerved, two ſubſtances differing one from the 
other: that which inclines to a yellow only, hurts the 
dye : that of the deep red is the part really uſeful ; con- 
n the higheſt coloured roots ſhould be preferred. 

t would be a uſeful diſcovery, could there be a method 
found out of extracting the red particles without any 
mixture with the fallow or yellow part : I am of opinion 
the trials ſhould be made on the green root, that the red 
particles, which are then in a ſtate of diſſolution, may be 
more eaſily extracted. 

6. As the ſureſt method of knowing the quality of 
madder is to make a trial of it on ſome piece of ſtuff, it 
will not be amiſs if ſuch as plant much of it accuſtom 
themſelves to make this trial, that they may demonſtrate 
to the purchaſers the quality of their roots : the follow- 
— for doing it, is extracted from the works of M. 

ellot: | 

To dye a pound of wollen-yarn, a bath muſt be made 
with five ounces of alum, and one ounce of red tartar, diſ- 
ſolved in a ſufficient quantity of water: the wool that is to 
be dyed muſt be well drenched in this liquor : in about a 
week half a pound of ground madder root is to be thrown 
into water as hot as you can bear your hand in it : and, 
after having mixed the water and powder together, with a 
ſtick, the wool is put into it ; and the bath muſt be kept 
hot for an hour, but not boil ; for, if it did, the colour 
would be dull: but towards the end of the time the bath is 
made to boil ; but the yarn muſt be inſtantly taken out. 

As very trifling circumſtances will affect the beauty of 
the colour, it will not be amiſs to make at the ſame time 
two trials with the ſame yarn ; one with the madder that 
is to be proved, and the other with the fine madder of 
Zealand, or azala : the beauty of the ſkains will determine 
which is the beſt madder. 

As theſe trials may as well be made on two or four 
ounces of yarn as a pound, the baths may be made accord- 
ingly. I thall now treat of the methods of dying and pul- 
veriſing madder. 

We have obſerved that green roots are very apt to fer- 
ment: it is therefore neceſſary to abſtract the great quan- 
tity of moiſture that cauſes it. If the weather is very dry 
and hot, it is certainly adviſeable to take the advantage of 
it, to dry the roots in part, and fave wood; but, if the 
weather is damp, the root muſt be ſpread under ſheds, or 
on barn-floors, and often moved: for, if they were laid 
in heaps, they would ſoon heat, and change, more or leſs, 
according to the ſtate of fermentation they were in. With 
care the 13 of the roots may be greatly leſſened; 
and, according to M. d' Ambourney's opinion, they may 
even be kept good for ſome time; but the roots cannot by 
theſe means be made dry enough to preſerve them from 
any change. For ſmall crops a common oven will ſerve; 
but it muſt not be heated to above forty-hve or fifty de- 
grees of M. de Reaumur's thermometer. But this method 
is very tedious ; it would require very large ovens to 
ſupply the place of kilns. To fave the expence of build- 
ing a kiln, I would recommend the making a place over 
the roof of the oven, to put the roots in, that they may 
begin to dry: but, if we grow much madder, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to have a kiln proportioned to the quantity 
that is to be dried, not only of our own crops, but to thoſe 
peaſants that cannot afford kilns, 

The kilns may be made of very different forms, many 
of which are of equal goodneſs ; but when a man pro- 
poſes building one, he ſhould be attentive, 1. That it 
may contain a large quantity of roots: 2. That it may 
be worked with eaſe : 3. That as little fuel as poſſible 
may be uſed : 4. And that it be ſo contrived as to retain 
an equal and moderate heat. To make theſe matters eaſy 
to planters, we ſhall deſcribe the kilns that have been long 
in uſe at Liſle for drying madder-roots : we ſhall point out 
their defects, as well as the defects of two kilns that were 
ſucceſſively built at Corbeil; and, laſtly, we ſhall men- 
2 the attempts we have made to improve and perfect 

em. 


Deſcription of the Lifle Kiln 


This kiln differs very little from that uſed for drying 
malt, To have a general idea of it, we muſt ſuppoſe there 
is a large furnace, in which a great fire is made: this fur- 
nace is made under an arch ; the hot air and ſmoke pals 
through a funnel over the furnace, and ſpread themſelves 
in a ſpace in form of an inverted pyramid, the bottom of 


which is covered with a perforated floor, on which the 
madder-roots are ſpread. This is the general form of the 
kiln ; but we ſhall give a deſcription of it according to the 
hgures in the plate, for the uſe of ſuch as intend to build 
one, 4 

Fig. t. Plate XVIII. repreſents the ſeQion of a building 
containing a maddec-kiln. 


In this building may be ſeen a vault, K, K, a ground 
floor, L, L, and a firſt floor, G, G, over which we are 


to ſuppoſe a granary, H. The foundation of the brick- 


work of the kiln, is ſomewhat lower than the bottom of 
the vault ; the walls terminate in arches, at the bottom 
of the firſt ſtory ; the ſide walls of the building ſerve as 
upright ſupporters ; and the arches of the kiln are ſuſtain- 
ed by jambs, which are put into the ſide-walls. All this 
will be better underſtood by explaining the letters of re- 
ference. 

A, an aſh-bole two feet wide, three feet and a half 
deep, and two feet three inches high. B, the furnace 
with an iron grating, 5 ö, at bottom. C, a pricked line, 
which determines the height of the furnace door : this 
aperture is ſixteen inches wide, and ſeventeen high. D, the 
chimney, B, the perforated funnel, which diſperſes the 
heat, by means of the holes, i i 7. It is to be obſerved, 
that this chimney is entirely covered at the top, to prevent 
any thing falling into it. I I I, holes two inches ſquare, 
— which the heat eſcapes; they are placed chequer wiſe. 

„an empty ſpace, into which the heat goes out of the 
funnel before it reaches the upper ſtory, & G, a floor ſet 
with ſquare tiles, on which the roots are to be ſpread one 
foot and a half thick. Theſe tiles are fifteen inches long, 
ten or eleven wide, and two thick : they are perforated 
with conic holes, as here repreſented. H H, tubes four 
inches wide, by which the ſuperfluous ſmoke eſcapes, and 
through which fall the duſky particles that drop through 
the holes in tiles of the floor G. Theſe tubes are ſtopped 
by a little iron door, which is opened when the heat is too 

reat. 
, K, the vault in which the fuel is kept. L places where 
the undried madder is fafely kept. M, iron joiſts two 
inches thick, traverſed by bars which bear the tiles that 
compoſe the floor. N, iron branches fixed to the beam P, 
to ſupport the floor G. P, the beam of the ſecond ſtory. 
Q, a caſement or window, to be opened at the beginning 
of every drying, to let out the ſmoke. When the mad- 
der begins to dry, theſe caſements are ſhut, to keep in 
the heat. There are alſo in the ſecond flooring two 
trap-doors, which are open to let out the ſmoke and 
ſteam. 

Fig. 2. repreſents the plan of the furnace, The three 
iron * which croſs it, are each two inches and a half 
broad, and ſix lines thick; they are let into the wall three 
inches; the bars of the grating are one inch ſquare, and 
riveted to the other bars. In this plan are to be ſeen the 
tubes marked H, to ſhew that they run the whole depth 
of the furnace. Theſe tubes are very neceſſary to convey 
into the kiln the heat from the body of the ſurnace. 

Fig. 3. repreſents the plan of the tiled floor, G: it is 
ſixteen feet ſquare. 

As the furnace we have deſcribed reſembles that uſed for 
drying malt, we were willing to obſerve in what manner 
it was dried, and remarked, that they lay it about nine 
inches thick, and that it is very hot at the bottom. When 
M. de Reaumur's thermometer was applied, it roſe up- 
wards of twenty-two degrees above Zero; but the upper 
part being influenced by the external air, heats but little: 
the ſteam that riſes, being condenſed by the cool air, is 
reduced to water, which occaſions the upper part of the 
ded of malt to be always wet: for this reaſon it muſt be 
often turned. In this method, by being often wetted with 
the ſteam, the bed of malt is much retarded in its drying. 
We imagined this inconvenience might be rod by 
preventing the external air from affecting the ſurface of 
the bed: and this would be affected by making a covering 
for it: and, if this covering could be fixed within a foot 
of the malt, another advantage, which we ſhall mention, 
would reſult. 

It is well known in phyſics, that the vapours which 
ariſe from heated matter, have a great power of pen2tcat- 
ing and heating the matter whence they proceeded, pro- 
vided they are collected, and in ſome manner reverberated 
on the matter to be heated: it is on this principle the 
machine was conſtructed in which the bones of animals 
could be diſſolved ; and we know, that in an equal 
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lity than air ; and vapours or ſteam contain a great deal of 


funnel once properly ſecured, there will be no danger of 


bottom it was cold. At each ſtage was fixed one of M. 


degree of beat water has eight hundred times more volati- | 


water. 

This induced us to think, that itwould be of great 
uſe to reverberate the ſteam on malt and madder- 
roots, by means of the covering above mentioned. 
M. Villot, abrewer at Paris, who takes all opportu- 
nities of improving his beer, has made ſome experi- 
ments of this nature, and in part ſucceeded. It is only 
neceſſary then to contrive a method of putting this in 
execution in a large building, of which we ſhall in due 
time take notice. 

One great defect of the Liſle kiln is, that the ſmoke, 
mixing with the roots, charges them with fuliginous mat- 
ter, which probably hurts Ge colour, and is perhaps the 
cauſe of the difference betwixt the Levant madder and 
that of Liſle, theſe laſt being by no means fit for dying 
cotton, as done in the Levant ; befides, in theſe kilns the 
workman cannot properly regulate his fire: theſe defects 
might be removed by making the middle cloſe, and ter- 
minating it in a tube of caſt or hammered iron, to carry 
off the ſmoke ; the floor, ſupported by iron bars, might 
very well be diſpenſed with, and inſtead of it one of wood, 
lattice, wicker-ward, or iron wire, would do ; for the 


fire. In order to enable every one to vary the conſtruc- 
tion of theſe kilns, we ſhall add ſome teflections and ob 
ſervations made with . care by M. de la Levrie, who 


ſuperintended the building of the two kilns at Corbeil. 
Remarks on the Kiln uſed at Liſle. 


It will not be amiſs to begin by relating the experiments 
made with two kilns, built one after the other at Corbeil, 
to dry madder, as thereby the advantages of that, herein at- 
ter propoſed, will be more evident. 

he firſt of theſe kilns was twenty-one feet long, 
twelve wide, and ten feet high: within-ſide it was ſur- 
rounded by three ſtages of hurdles, like ſhelves, four feet 
wide, and twenty inches one from the other : the firſt 
ſtage was five feet from the ground : on theſe ſtages the 
reen madder was laid eight inches thick. In the upper 
13 was a trap-door, which opened to let out the ſteam 
of the root. The furnace, which was not without de- 
fect, went three feet within the kiln : it was ſupplied with 
fuel from without: within-ſide it was furniſhed with 
metal tubes, which paſſed through the fire : theſe tubes 
received at one end the outward air, which they diſcharg- 
ed within, very hot, by an aperture two feet from the 
round. The effect produced from this kiln was as fol- 
. : the three ſtages, being filled with roots, thoſe on 
the upper ſtage became dry enough to ſend to the mill. It 
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determined to take 
now in uſe. | | 

The ſecond kiln is of the ſame length and breadth as 
the firſt 3 but the hurdles on which the madder is put 
are raiſed only ſix feet from the ground, and the apertures 
of the furnace, which ſupply the hot air, are level with 
the ground: they, beſides, continued to avail themſelves of 
the miſtaken advantage of encreaſing the furnace to contain 
more roots by making, as in the firſt, three ſtages of ſhelves, 
The roots indeed dry in it faſter, becauſe the turnace yields 
more heat; but this heat is vety unequally difperſed at the 
different heights, and in the different parts of the length 
of the kiln 12 the ſame inconveniences ſtill ſubſiſt, as 
they have made in it, like the other, three ſtages one 
above the other, and they have formed the kiln long, with- 
vut letting the furnace extend through its whole length. 
They have beſides placed the firſt ſtage too near the 2 
but this may be remedied by taking it entirely away, and 
uſing only the uppermoſt ſtage, which is fiſteen feet from 
the 2 of the kiln, and may extend over the whole 
of it: the heat will then be more regularly diſperſed. Ihe 
roots may be laid fifteen or eighteen inches thick, and 
may be much eaſier attended to than on the ſhelves, which 
occaſion a great deal of trouble: there might alſo be two 
furnaces, one at each end of the kiln, and the tubes might 
be carried over the whole length of it. | 

From what has been ſaid, we may conclude, that to 
dry a plant like this, which contains a great deal of moiſt- 
ure, no advantage can reſult from having a kiln with three 
ſtages, one hurting the other; ſince the heat tending al- 
ways upwards, the roots mult be moved higher, which 
cannot be done without trouble, loſs of time, and ex- 
pence ; whereas, the ſame quantity may be dried in leſs 
time on a floor raiſed eighteen or twenty feet above 
the furnace, 

It is certain that a peaſant, who raiſes madder after a 
proper method, will always be a greater gainer than ſuch 
as are obliged to hire day-labourers. But the peafant can 
not go to the expence either of a kiln, or a mill: it muſt 
be planters who raiſe large quantities of it, and can afford 
the expence, that have them : thus it is to be preſumed, 
the peaſants will be under the neceſſity either of ſelling 
their roots Keen to the dyers, of taking them up in the 
ſpring to dry them in the ſun, of drying them in their 
ovens, when they have only a ſmall quantity; or, finally, 
of carrying their roots to the kiln, as they do their grapes 
to the preſs. 

The Liſle kiln, though built on a good principle, is too 
expenſive for a young planter. 'T here muſt be ttrong 
walls to ſupport the arches, internal abutments, and bricks 
to build the arches with. In ſome provinces there is noc 
a workman Capable of turning an arch in brick-work. 


down this kiln and build a new ori, 


— 


is true, they dried but flowly, becauſe the ſteam, which 
proceeded, though in no great quantity, from the two 
lower ſtages, wetted the under part of the hurdles of the 
firſt ſtage, thereby retarding the work. The heat, which 
was not powerful enough to raiſe all the moiſture of the 
madder-root on the lower ſtages in ſteam, made them ſweat 
abundantly, ſo that the under parts of the hurdles were co- 
vered with drops of water as big as the finger's end, which 
fell from the ſecond ſhelf on the firſt, where they wetted the 
root; and from the firſt ſhelf they fell to the ground. 
On the upper ſhelf were very few of theſe drops of water, 
except for a very ſmall ſpace of time afcer the kiln had freth 
roots put into it, becauſe at the upper part of the kiln the 
heat was powerful, and regularly diſperſed, whilſt at the 


| 


de Reaumur's thermometers : after four days 6 
fire the loweſt ſcarcely roſe to cighteen degrees; the ſe- 
cond, ſomewhat higher: and the uppermoſt never paſſed 
eightzen degrees, which is thought ſufficient, when the 
drying is not retarded by any ſteam from below. When 
the dried root was carried to the mill, the root from the ſe- 
cond ſtage, which had loſt part of its moiſture, was re- 
moved to the third, and that of the firſt ſtage, ſtill wet, 
was laid on the ſecond, the firſt ſtage being filled with 
freſh roots. The loweſt thermometer then fell to fourteen 
degrees, and the uppermoſt to Zero: this induced them 
to dry all the roots that were at once put into the kiln, 
before they admitted any frelh ; yet even in this method 
it was neceſſary to move the roots from the lower to the 
upper ſtages, where the laſt laying dried faſter than the 
others. As this work was tedious and troubleſome, it was 


The floor requires many large iron bars. On the other 
hand, a kiln in the form of an oblong ſquare, like that at 
Corbeil, will never heat equally in its whole extent, unleſs 
tubes be made to convey the $51 through various parts 
of the kiln, before it reaches the chimney, or there is a 
furnace at the end. All this is expealive, and ſubject ta 
inconveniences. 

Perhaps then a kiln ſomewhat reſembling a malt-kiln 
would do; and this might any where be built at a ſmall 
expence: ſuch a kiln need not be above eighteen feet 
ſquare, and eighteen or twenty-feet high from the ground 
to the floor. Underneath the floor thould be a reverſcd 
pyramid ſomewhat obtuſe at bottom, to receive the funnel 
and tubes that are to give the ſupply of hot air: this may 
be made with quarter- ſtuſf covered with lath and plaſter. 
This kiln does not require any large furnace. The new 
kiln at Corbeil is much larger, taken from the ſecond ſtage 
to the bottom; yet has the heat been brought there ta 
upwards of forty- five degrees. The floor of the kiln is ta 
bemade with joiſts eight inches by four, covered with laths, 
grating, or with hurdles as at Corbeil, where it has al- 
ready laſted ſeven or eight years : there muſt be walls 
to ſupport the roof and beams, and it ſhould have two win- 
dows: there ſhould be a plaiſter- floor eight or nine feet 
above the grating, with one or more trap-doors, as they 
let out the ſteam much better than the windows: laſtly, 
the beams ſhould be plaſtered. "There is reaſon to think 
that ſuch a kiln wonld coſt little, and anſwer the intended 
purpoſe. It ſhould have been obſerved, that over the 
grated floor ſhould be had a large thin cloth, or rather a 


e tiſing round che edges, and faſtened with nails: 
thus 
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this is particularly uſeful when ſmall roots are dried, as it 


prevents their falling through. A foot above the roots may 
be ut wooden traverſes, over Which may be laid ſtraw- mats 
quilted on cloth : this will keep down the ſteam, and may 
be of great ſervice, as has been already obſerved: 


The Furnace of this Kiln: 


The furnaces of the Liſle and Zeeland kilns ate cer- 
tainly neither of them proper for drying madder, any 
more than thoſe of the malt-kilns : they have all the ſame 
defect, as they fill the kiln with ſmoke, which damages 
the roots. It was this inconvenience induced us to endea- 
your to contrive one that would give a great deal of heat 
without the above defect. This may be probably effect- 


ed, by not letting the funnel be perforated, and carry- 


ing tubes from it which ſhould run under the madder 
before the ſmoke was diſcharged ; and by having other 
tubes run near the fire, to a 2 in the kiln a warm air, 
which they ſhould receive from without, We have made 
the trial of ſuch a furnace, and confeſs it did not vm 
ſufficient heat: the furnace ſhould certainly have been 
made larger, but the expence is a continual objection, 


which, beſides being conſiderable, is pure loſs to one 


that makes experiments for the public good, without being 
in a ſituation of reaping any profit from them. We ſhall 
cloſe then what we have to fay on madder-kilns, by con- 
cluding, that malt-kilns ſeem well adapted to the purpoſe; 
but ſome method muſt be found to prevent the ſmoke da- 
maging the roots. 

Madder well dried and cleaned may be ſold in that ſtate 
to the dyers: but if it is to be pulveriſed, there will be 


occaſion for a mill, which we ſhall now deſcribe, 


Deſcription of 4 Mill, at Liſle in Flanders, for pulveriſing 
Madder. 


Plate XIX. fig. 1. repreſents the part of a madder- | 
mill; it is inſulated, and covered only by a ſlight thatch. 
The figures 2, 3, % 5» and 6, are ſupplementary to the 
firſt: we muſt have recourſe to them in our explanation 
of the parts of the mill; they are therefore diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſame letters, and each piece is repreſented apart. 

A is a lever, or pole, nine feet eight inches long, and fix 
inches by four in magnitude. B, the axis of the wheel, 
ſix feet four inches ſix lines high, and nine or ten inches 
diameter. C, ſtays or knees, four feet ſix inches long, 


.and four or hve inches ſquare. D, the cogged wheel, 


three feet one inch ſix lines ſemi-diameter, and furniſhed 
with fifty-ſeven cogs. | | 

The fellies, or circumference of this wheel, muſt be 
eight inches by four large: they are ſecured by an iron 
hoop. The traverſes are ſix inches by four thick, pinned 
and keyed. The cogs are made of apple-tree wood, and 
project three inches three lines : they are two inches and 
a half by two at their inſertion, and two inches and 
a half by one at top: and beneath the wheel they are 
two inches long, and one and a half ſquare : they act on 
the rounds of the trundle head about an inch and a half 
of their length. The pins that faſten them are alſo apple- 
tree wood, 

E is a beam twelve inches ſquare. F, the trundle 
head, thirteen inches ſemi-diameter, furniſhed with eigh- 
teen rounds, each a foot long, and two inches diameter; 
the ends of this trundle head are two inches and a half 
thick, and hooped with iron. There are alſo two iron 
bars pinaed on to ſecure the joints of the wood. 

G is another axle-tree, or turning beam, eighteen feet 
ſix inches ſix lines long, ten inches ſquare near the trun- 
dle-head, and fourteen inches diameter in its octagonal 
part. H, lifters four inches nine lines long, five inches 
broad, two inches and a half thick. Hence it is apparent, 
that there are fifteen lifters inſerted into the axle-tree, to 
ſerve hve beetles ; that is, three to each. For this reaſon 
the lifters, the catches, and the peſtles, are diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſame figure, 

K, flyers four feet five inches long, and four inches 
ſquare: they are loaded with lead at their ends. L, catches, 
which anſwers to the lifters, H: they project hve inches 
nine lines, and are five inches broad, and two a half thick. 

M, other catches inſerted into the ſides, or thickneſs 
of the beetles, N, and anſwer to the leavers. Q, N, 
beetles ten feet four inches long, and four inches ſquare. 
They are round at the ends next the mortars, and ſhod 


with an iron foot four inches diameter, which may be feen 
in figure 6. The beetles are numbered in this manner, 1, 
4, 2, 5, 3» (fig. 1.) to flew the order in which they 
play when the machine is in motion. O, croſs-bars ſix 
inches by four, which ſupport the joints, P. _ 

P, joints eight inches long, ſix wide, and four thick. An 
iron pin, keyed, paſſes through each joint, and ſupports a 
moveable lever, Q, which acts on the catch, M, when the 
peſtle, N, is to be kept up. Q, levers, two feet three 
inches fix lines long, three inches thick, by four wide. 

R, keeps, fix or eight inches wide, to prevent the 
beetles from being diſordered. 8, an upright poſt four 
inches ſquare, in which the croſs-bars and keeps are in- 
ſerted. T, mortars cut in a ſingle piece of wood ſixteen 
inches ſquare : they are eleven inches deep, arid their 
ehre tameter is ſeven inches: the bottom is lined with 
cad three or four lines thick. 

V, a trough to prevent waſte, over which hangs a 
cloth, faſtened above to the keep, whilſt the mill is at work. 

X, a beam twelve inches ſquare; this beam, and that 
at the other end, marked E, reſt on the timber work that 
ſupports the roof. The ſockets and pivots may be fo well 
comprehended by the plate, that letters of reference were 
thought unneceſſary; the ſockets are braſs, the pivots ſtecl. 

V/e have purpoſely omitted giving the dimenſions of 
every part to avoid confuſion : but the machine may be 
eaſily conſtructed by attending to the deſcription we have 
given, which is very exact. 

But though the mill deſcribed above, is now aQually 
employed in grinding or pulveriſing madder at Liſle ; yet 
it labours under ſeveral imperfections which we ſhall en 
deavour to point out, and deſcribe a mill conſtructed in a 
more perfect manner. es + 

There will be, however, no occaſion to deſcribe the 
wheel-work of this mill, it being the ſame as that of 
Liſle : it will be ſufficient to give the proportion of the 
parts which compoſe it. The pole, or lever, from the 
centre of the axis of the cogged wheel to the part where 
the links of the 9 bar are faſtened, is nine feet 
long; the wheel is five feet ſemi- diameter, and has ſe- 
venty- two cogs; the trundle head is ten inches ſemi- dia- 
meter to the centre of the rounds, and has twelve rounds; 
thus it makes ſix turns to one of the wheel. The horſe, 
going three feet in a ſecond, makes three rounds and a 
half in a minute, and the trundle- head twenty. The axle- 
tree having on its citcumſerence three lifters to every beetle, 
each beetle makes ſix ſtrokes in a minute, and the four 
two hundred and forty in the ſame ſpace. The ſquare 
part of the axle-tree, on which the trundle head is fixed, 
is made out of a piece of wood hve inches ſemi-diameter ; 
the other part of the axle-trce is Jarger, being ſeven 
inches ſemi-diameter, It is neceſlary it ſhould be ſo large, 
that tae tenons of the lifters may have a proper length and 
thickneſs: it is much better to be round than octagon, or 
any other faced form, as the mortiſes may be more regu- 
larly made. From the end of the lifters to the centre of 
the axle-tree is twelve inches; ſo that in their motion 
they form a circle two feet diameter ; the upper face of 
theſe lifters is cut in a curve, the radii of which are tan- 
vents to the circumference of the above-mentioned circle; 
the largeſt of theſe tangents is twelve inches, and determines 
the greateſt riſe of the beetles. By the lifters being. thus 
curved, the reſiſtance is equal, at whatever height the 
beetles may be, as they are always in contact with the 
lifters at the ſame diſtance from their center of gravity. As 
there are on the length of the axle-tree twelve lifters in 
four parts, they form, one with the other, angles of thirty 
degrees, ſuppoſing them to be ſeen. one behind the 
other, as inſerted on the ſame plane; on this account, 
when the firſt beetle is raiſed to half its height, the ſe- 
cond is about to riſe; the hiſt. quitting the lifter, the 
third is on the point of riting, &c. We lay, on the point, 
becauſe we ate to obſerve that the lifters go under the 
catches, or under that which ſupplies their place, five or fix 
lines; and that the greateſt tangent of the curve, being 
twelve inches, is leſs, by near ſeven lines, than the fixth 
part of the circumference of the circle, and give the 
firſt beetle time to quit the lifter before the third riſes : 
this is neceſſary, that the power may never have more than 
two beetles to act upon. | 

The front of the frame-work is that ſide before which 
the axle-tree turns. The frame-work conſiſts of two 
beams, ten feet long, and eight inches ſquare ; betwixt 


| them, at cach end, is a traverſe quarter, ſix inches by four, 
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In the middle of the length and width of the beams, riſe | of quarter- ſtu, ſix inches and a half ſquare, as well as 


two uprights, which are mortiſed and pinned: they are | the lifters of the axle-tree. The upper face of the ſhort. 


twelve feet eight inches high without their tenons, four- ber arm of the lever is rounded like the hiters, in a curve 
teen inches wide, and fix inches thick, ſupported by a | deſcribed by the original circle, the radius of which is the 
brace mortiſed into the front at the height of two feet, ſpace from the middle of the catch to the centre of motion 
at the back part four feet and a half. Betwixt theſe two | of the lever, which ſhonld be parallel to the bottom of 
uprights is the block on which the beetles fall : it is made the catch. The radius of this circle, as well as the greateſt 
of a piece of dry tough elm, four feet and a half long be- of the curve, ſhould be fifteen inches, that the beetle, 
twixt the upright, to which it is joined by a dove- tail two being raiſed thirteen or fourteen inches, may not flip off, 


inches thick, and as much deep: it is twenty inches high, That the levers may be ſtronger, the wood muſt not be 


and eighteen broad : it reſts the whole breadth of its ends croſs- grained; and in the centre of motion, it ſhould be 
on the edge of the beams, and betwixt them, on three | traverſed by a ſquare iron bar projecting two inches on 
pieces of wood, at equal diſtances, that lie on the brick- | each ſide; theſe prejections, being rounded into pivots, 
work, which ſupports the whole. The block is divided reſt on the ſhoulders of braſs ſockets. A cord is faſtened 
croſs-ways, by a partition two inches thick, parallel with to the ſhorteſt arm, and the end of it is faſtened occa- 
the uprights, and of the ſame breadth, fixed into the ſionally to wooden pins at the back of the block, to keep 
block by two tenons, and in a groove wide enough to | the levers ſomewhat lower than the catches, whilſt the 
receive its whole thickneſs ; the ſame is obſerved in the | beetles are at work. The longeſt arm leſſens by degrees 
back part of the firſt keep, which is fixed : the upper end | towards the end, till it is reduced to a ſquare ; at this part 


is in like manner fixed to the upper keep: this partition | is fixed another cord, which is faſtened to the ſame wood. 


divides the block croſs- ways into two troughs, each twenty | en pins, when the beetles are to be kept up. The above 
inches long, formed by two ſloping planks ; ſo that the | deſcription, with fhgures on the copper-plate, will be ſuf- 
troughs are four inches and a half wide at the bottom | ficient for an ingenious mechanic to conſtruct a mill of 
within, eleven inches and a half at the top, and twelve | this kind, which will doubtleſs be of great . dvantage to 
inches perpendicularly high: and to prevent the loſs of the | this kingdom, as conſiderable quantities of madder ate now 
light duſt that riſes in the work, the ſpace betwixt the edge | planted, and ſome of it fit for ule, 

of the trough and the firſt keep is boarded up ; the boards | 

at the back part, as well as the * of the troughs there, are vp taſter s 


faſtened with grooves and dove-tails in the upri wy and par- gate ; 
tition ; thoſe before lift up in a groove like a ſaſh, and are | The beetles of this mill weigh only one hundred pounds 


faſtened by turn buckles ; the fronts of the troughs take en- with their mounting; perhaps a few pounds more, which 
tirely off ; the pulveriſed root is taken out with a wooden | may be abſtracted by taking off a few inches of the lower 
ſpoon, and a feather broom, and they let it fall on a ſhelf be- part: there are never more than two beetles raiſed at a 
fore, which has a ledge four inches high : the fronts of the | time, and one hundred and thirty-three pounds and a half for 
troughs are then put on again, and are filled with branch- | the power to act upon. A middle ſized horſe is generally 
madder; the Aliding ſhutters are pulled down, and the | reckoned able to apply one hundred and' eighty pounds 
peſtles are ſet at liberty to work, which had before been | of his ſtrength to move a machine, working for four hours 
ſtopped whilſt the troughs were emptied ; this takes but | together, and going three thouſand fix hundred yards in 
little time in doing, and the mill continues going during | an hour : he often goes faſter, but ſo was this mill cal- 
the time they gather up the root, and bolt or ſift it. | culated : there remains then forty-ſix pounds and two 
There are two keeps, which ſerve to direct the beetles; | thirds for the action, which is more than it amounts to in 
the under part of the firſt is three feet, and the under | this machine : we may even venture to aſſert, that the 
part of the ſecond ten feet: above the block they are | friction of it is leſs than any other mill of the kind. A 
three inches and a half thick ; the firſt is made level in | horſe may bear this work the better, as every five or ſix mi- 
the front with the back of the groove, that the liding | nutes there are two or three minutes reſpite to empty the 
ſhutters may reſt on it when they are raiſed. Each keep | troughs and give them a freſh ſupply. This mill at Cor- 
conſiſts of two parts; thoſe at the back are let into the | beil never pulveriſed above two hundred pounds of roots 
uprights and pinned to them, and ſtrongly faſtened to the | a day, becauſe that was all the kiln could ſupply it with ; 
partition; thoſe in the front are made to take down, and | but the time in which this work was done, induces us to 
put up, as occaſion ſerves; they flide in the grooves of | think it could _ pulveriſe four hundred and eighty, or 
the uprights, and thoſe that run along the middle of the hve hundred pounds. They ſay that the Liſle mill can pul- 
partition : they have, beſides, two pins, by which they | veriſe five hundred pounds in twenty hours : we ſcarcely 
are kept in their places. believe it, eſpecially as we imagine it does not work in 
The beetles are at the lower parts twelve inches wide, | the night: thus we muſt ſuppoſe it really works onl 
eighteen inches high, and four inches thick ; ſo that their | ten hours, like that at Corbeil. Be it as it may, the Frna 


face or bottom contains forty-eight ſquare inches: the | of theſe mills ſhould be calculated by the weight of their 


upper part or ſtock of each peſtle, is eight feet and a half | beetles, the number of blows they ſtrike in a minute, and 
long, four inches wide, and three thick; ſo that in the whole, | the ſuperficies of their baſes ; that is, the Corbeil mill is 
they are ten feet long, without compriſing the cutters, | to that of Liſle, as four hundred pounds, the weight of 
which are four inches long, and formed like a carpenter's the four beetles multiplied by two hundred and forty, the 
chiſſel; the blades of them are two inches and a half | number of blows they ſtrike in a minute, and the product 
wide, and the tongues three inches and a half long : | by one hundred and ninety-two, the ſuperficies of the baſes 
there are ſeventeen to each beetle. There are no | of the four beetles, is to three hundred and eighty-five, 
catches, becauſe the lifters being in contact with their | the weight of the five beetles, multiplied by one hundred 
extremity, always at the ſame diſtance, five inches from | forty-two and a half, the number of blows they ſtrike in 
the centre of gravity of the beetles, the reſiſtance occa- | a minute, and the product by ſixty-three, the ſuperficies 
ſioned by the friction of the ſtocks in the keeps, would | of the baſes of the five beetles ; or, after the numbers are 
have been very conſiderable. To avoid this inconvenience, | reduced, is as ſixteen to three; by which it appears, that if 
a mortiſe twenty-five inches long, and three inches wide, | the Corbeil mill pulveriſes five hundred pounds in twelve 
is made in the face of the ſtocks of the peſtles, ſtrength- | hours, that of Lifle ſhould pulveriſe no more than one 
ened on the ſides by cheeks two inches thick. The up- | hundred, 
per parts of theſe mortiſes are ſix feet above the block; | The indifference they diſcover in Flanders, with reſpect 
that is, on a level with the centre of the axle- tree; this | to the ſituation of the kilns and mills, is worthy of blame: 
part is lined with a plate of copper, ſtrongly ſcrewed, | they are, it is ſaid, in ſeparate buildings, which have no 
well poliſhed, and rounded at the edge, to facilitate the communication; nothing can be more inconvenient. It 
fall of the beetles. On the ſide of the beetle-ſtock, | is well known at Corbeil, that the root, which they ſome 
ſixteen inches below the upper keep, are fixed catches a | time ago pulveriſed in a little hand mill, fixed in a barn, 
full inch thick, two inches high, and projecting four inches, | ten or eleven yards from the kiln, which had no influence 
to keep the beetles up while the troughs are emptying. | to warm it, grew damp, and clogged under the cutters, by 
The levers, which ſerve for this purpoſe, are placed be- which it was much damaged. "This work is always done 
hind, and reſt on ſhoulders fixed on a piece of wood, | in winter, and it is ſcarcely poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe : 
which bears by its two ends on two brackets, mortiſed | the fogs muſt therefore be guarded againſt, 
and pinned into the two uprights, and ſupported by braces: | Ihe kiln we have recommended would contain four 
theſe pieces are ſix inches ſquare, The levers are made | thouſand pounds weight of green madder, which 3 
a | vie 
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yield five hundred pounds of dry root when it had been 
there forty-eight hours: the mill can pulveriſe this quan- 
tity in a day. If one had a very conſiderable crop, for 
initance, four hundred thouſand pounds, which would 
yield fifty thouſand pounds of dry root, and this is as much 
as the mill could turn out in four winter months, working 
every day, it would be neceſſary to have two kilns. The 
buildings to contain the kilns and mill might be diſpoſed 
nearly in the following manner: A building ſhould be erect- 
ed ſixty- three feet long, and twenty-one wide, with a floor 
twenty or twenty-two feet from the ground, which ſhould 
be a ſtore room for part of the green root: the under 
ſhould be occupied by the mill and its frame-work, ſo that 
at each end there would be a ſpace of eighteen feet to the 
walls at the extremities: in the middle of this ſpace the 
apertures of the furnaces to heat the ſtoves ſhould be made, 
which ſhould be ſo ſituated that the floors of the kilns 
ſhould be on a level with that of the ſtore-room : trap-doors 
might be contrived in the floor of the ſtore-room, to throw 
the dried roots down; and as they ought to be kept dry 
till they go to the mill, they may be heaped round the fur- 
nace under the reverſed pyramids of kilns; for they ſhould 
be kept dry till they are barrelled up. 

On a ſuppoſition that the produce of four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds might be pulveriſed in the four winter months, 
ſome place ſhould be provided to keep it in proper order 
till the laſt went to the kiln: it muſt be ſpread at moit 
two feet thick, that it may every day be turned. Experience 
convinces us, that eight cubic feet of green root weigh 
one hundred pounds. The ſurface of the granary will 
give one thouſand three hundred and eee e ſquare 
feet, which, divided by four, give three hundred and thirty 
quintals and a quarter, or thirty-three thouſand ſeventy-fve 
pounds; but this does not come near four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. It is preſumed, the beſt would be to erect 
ſome large building, four or five ſtories high, which might 
altogether contain, at leaſt, twelve times as much as the 
ſtore-room above-mentioned : but this expence might be 
faved, if the root could be taken up in ſmall quantities 
during the autumn, winter, and part of the ſpring. 


Explanation of the Figures at Corbeil Mill. 


Fig. 4. Plate XVIII. is the frame-work of the mill 
ſeen in the front: fig. 3. is the ſame frame-work ſeen 
endwiſe, the upright and beam being taken off. 

A, beams, _ inches ſquare, ſeen endwiſe (fig. 4.) 
and the length of one of them, which is ten feet (fig. 5.) 
B, traverſe quarters, which are fixed into the beams; 
the length of one of them is ſeen (fig. 4.) and the 
ends of both are ſeen (hg. 5.) they are fix inches. by four. 

C, a flooring or ſtage laid on the grooved edge of the 
beams, and the traverſe quarter. | 

D, uprights fixed to the beams: their thickneſs may be 
ſeen (fig. 4.) the top of one of the uprights only is per- 
ceivable (tig. 5.) over the upper keep, N; and the breadth 
of the bottom 1s diſtinguiſhed by two pricked lines on the 
end of the block which covers it, as the remainder of it 
is concealed by the middle partition. Theſe uprights are 
twelve feet eight inches high, ſix inches thick, Karting 
inches broad, as high as the axle-tree, then reduced to 
ten inches. 

E, braces which keep the uprights ſteady on the beams ; 
thoſe in the front are mortiſed at the height of two feet, 
thoſe behind at four and a half: they are fix inches by 
four. 

F, the block on which the beetles fall; it is made of 
elm, four feet and a half long betwixt the upright», and 
twenty inches high by eighteen broad : it has at each end 
a dove-tail two inches thick, and as much deep, which 
goes into the grooves of the uprights, 

G, a ſhelf, level with the upper part. of the block, of 


the ſame length, twelve inches wide, two inches thick, and 


a ledge four inches high: it reſts on a groove at the edge of 
the block, and on the brackets H, fig. 4 and 5. 

I, three picces of wood, which ſupport the block. 

K, the brick-work, which is the foundation of the frame- 
work. 

L, a partition which divides the block into two parts : 
it reaches from the block to the upper keep; it is two 
inches thick, and the ſame breadth and ſhape as the up- 
rights; it has on the front, and two ſides next the up- 
rights, grooves which run up till it begins to narrow; 
there are other ſimilar grooves in the uprights, This par- 


inches wide. 
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tition conſiſts of two parts; the lower pert is fixed in 4 
groove of the block, and above with a tenon, and is be- 
ſides pinned to the back part of the firſt keep, which is 
fixed: the upper part is tenoned into the upper part of 
the keep, and the under part of the ſecond : they go into 
grooves that croſs the whole breadth of the front parts of 
the keeps, which are moveable, 

M, troughs in which the roots are kept : they are four 
inches and a half wide at bottom, eleven inches and a half 
at top, and twelve inches perpendicularly : they conſiſt of 
two boards ſloping before and behind (fig. 5.) ; the ſpace 
between their edges and the firſt keep is boarded up. In 
the front qi are ſliding ſhutters. The front of the troughs 
take off, In fig. 4. is ſeen one of the troughs open, and 
the ſliding ſhutter puſhed up: two of the beetles are alſo 
viſible; one quite, the other half raiſed. 

N, are keeps, three inches and a half: their breadth 
conſiſts of two parts : thoſe behind are entirely fixed to 
the uprights: they are ſeven inches broad, notched half 
the thickneſs of the ſtock of the bectles, in the parts 
where they paſs : the other two pieces take off at pleaſure, 
and are notched in the ſame manner, to give the beetles 
room to work : they have each of them two keys, or 
tongues, four inches broad, four long, and one thick, 
which go into mortiſes in the fixed part of the keep. 
between the ſtocks of the two beetles belonging to each 
trough, where they are faſtened by two large pins, g. 
They flide on the grooves of the uprights: the under- 
moſt is fix inches broad, that the ſhutters may ſlide over 
it: the uppermoſt is four inches, conſequently it projects 
an inch : the edges are rounded off. 'The under part of 
the firſt keep is three feet above the block ; the under part 
of the ſecond, ten feet. 

O, beetles ten feet high : they are twelve inches broad 
at bottom, to the height of eighteen inches (fig. 4.) four 
inches thick (fig. 5.) with a ſtock eight inches and a half 
long, and four inches broad, by three thick. At an inch 
above the firſt keep, they are left ſeven inches broad, for 
thirty-ſeven or forty-eight inches, to make room for a 
large mortiſe, , twenty-four inches long, and three 
The upper part of the mortiſe is lined with 
copper, the angle being rounded off. Sixteen inches be- 
low the ſecond keep, there are on the ſides of the ſtocks 
catches, i, two inches high, an inch thick, and project- 
ing four inches. The bottoms of the beetles are ſecured 
with an iron band, m, one inch and a half broad, and four 
lines thick, and armed with ſeventeen cutters, x. The 
order in which they are placed may be ſeen in fig. 7, and 
the ſhape of them in fig. 8. 

P, (fig. 4+) is a bracket ſix inches ſquare with its brace, 
both mortiſed and pinned into the upright (fig. 5.). There 
is another on the other upright, not viſible in fig. 4. 

Q, (fig. 4.) a piece ſix inches ſquare, fixed to the 
brackets. The end of it might have been ſeen in fig. 5. 
but it was not pointed out, to avoid confuſion. 

R, ſhoulders, reſting on, and pinned to the piece Q, 
notched at o, to receive the leaves, fig. 43 allo at p, fig. 5. 
to receive their pivots. 

S, levers which ſerve to raiſe the beetles, and keep them 
up while the troughs are emptied : they reſt on ſhoulders, 
R, where they play: they are made of a piece of even 
grained wood ſix inches broad, aud two inches and a half 
thick: the length of the ſhorteſt arm is fifteen inches; 
that of the longeſt ſixty inches. The center of the point 
ſhould be on a level with the under part of the catches. 
At the extremity of the long arm is faſtened a cord, g, 
which is fixed to the pins, „, in the block, when the 
beetles are raiſed thirteen or fourteen. inches. Another 
cord, 5, is faſtened as near as poſlible to the end of the 
ſhort arm, which is tied to the ſame pins r, when the 
beetles are at work. 

T, the turning axle-tree, ſeen endways, fig. 5. and in 
front, fig. 6. It is round, and fourteen inches diameter. 
It is furniſhed with twelve lifters, on four planes, ſo diſ- 
poſed, that, when it is at work, the lifters anſwer the 
mortiſes, h, fig. 4. by which they raiſe the beetles, with- 
out touching the ſides: they may all be ſeen in fig. 5. 
Thoſe that are on the ſame plane, are AN hy ag by the 
ſame figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, as well as here in hg. 6. They 
are made out of pieces of wood, fix inches broad, and 
two inches and a half thick : their tenons, X, fig. 5. are 
two inches and a half by two, and as long as poſſible, 
without touching in the center of the axle-tree. From 
the center of thy axle-trec, to the point of contact of the 


7 levers 
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levers with the mortiſes, , is twelve inches: this point is 
five or ſix inches under the mortiſes. Great care muſt be 
taken, that the tenons of the lifters be not made of croſs- 
grained wood, 

V, V, (fig. 7.) the baſe of a beetle, to explain the 
manner of placing the cutters, which are repreſented by 
black lines, as if _ their edges were ſeen. The prick- 
ed lines make the diviſion of the ſuperficies to arrange 
them. 

Y, (hg. 8.) one of the cutters, marked u, fig. 4, 
and 5, The height from the upper part of the ſhoulder 
to the edge is four inches ; the tongue three inches and a 
half; its largeſt part half an inch ſquare; the ſhoulder 
about eighteen lines diameter : the edges twenty-ſeven 
lines broad ; they ſhould be ſteeled and ſhort. 

The fig. 7. and 8. are drawn by a ſcale, four times as 
large as the reſt, that their parts might be the better diſ- 
tinguiſhed. | 

 MADS, earth-worms. 

MAGGOTS. See SHEEP. 

"| MAIZE, a ſpecies of grain ſo generally uſed for food in 
America, that it has obtained the name of Indian corn. 

The fize of its ears differs, greatly according to the fer- 
tility of the ſoil, and the warmth of the climate in which 
it is cultivated ;z but, at a medium, it is about a ſpan long, 
and commonly has eight or more rows of grain, each of 
which uſually contains upwards of thirty ſeeds, of va- 
rious colours, as red, white, yellow, blue, olive, greeniſh, 
blackiſh, ſpeckled, ſtriped, &c. ſometimes in the ſame 
field, and the ſame ear : but-the white and yellow are the 
moſt common : nor does this diverſity of colours ever 
reach beyond the outſide of the grain, the flour of which 
is always white, with a little tinge of yellow. Theſe 
ſeeds, which are as big 2s large peas, are round at the 
outer ſurface, very ſmooth, and ſet extremely cloſe, in 
ſtraight lines. The ear is clothed and armed with ſeveral 
ſtrong thick huſks, which defend it not only from unſeaſon- 
able rains, and the cold of the night; for it does not ripen 
fully in ſome places, till towards the latter end of Septem- 
ber?; but alſo from crows and other birds, which being al- 
lured by the ſweetneſs of the grain before it hardens, Rock 
to it in great numbers, ſuck through the top of the outer 
covering, and devour as far as theycan reach. In the north- 
ern colonies, the ſtalk of this plant, which contain a re- 
markably ſweet pith, and is jointed like a cane, does not 

row near ſo high as in the fouthern parts. It has long 
hw, almoſt like flags, at every joint, and at the top a 
bunch of flowers, of various colours, highly pleaſing to the 
eye. The northern Indians, far up in the country, have 
a ſpecies of this grain, called Mohawk's corn, which never 

rows high, and, though planted in June, ripens in due 
Eaſon. The general time of planting it, is between the 
middle of March and the beginning of A or more par- 
ticularly, from the middle of April to the middle of May. 

Mr. Ray was of opinion, that there are only two really 
diſtin& ſpecies of this plant; but Mr. Miller is certain 
there are three, which do not alter by culture, and he enu- 
merates them in the following manner : 

« The firſt of theſe, 8 grains, grows natu- 
rally in the iſlands of the Weſt-Indies, and has a very 
large, ſtrong ſtalk, which riſes to the height of ten or twelve 
feet. Its leaves have a broad white mid-rib, are long, 
broad, and hang downward, The male flowers (for maize 
bas both male and female flowers, ſituated at remote dif. 
tances on the ſame plants) come out in branching ſpikes at 
the upper part of the ſtalks, and are from eight to ten 
inches long. The female flowers come out from the bottom 
of the leaves on the ſide of the ſtalk, and are diſpoſed in a 
cloſe, long, thick ſpike, which is covered cloſely with their 
leaves : out of the end of this cover hangs a thin long 
bunch of filaments or threads, which are ſuppoſed to con- 
vey tne farina fecundans of the male flowers to the germ of 
the female. hen the ſeeds of this ſort are ripe, the 
ſpikes or ears are nine or ten inches long, and ſometimes a 
foot: but theſe rarely ripen in England. 

« The ſecond ſort, which has white grains, is cultivated 


in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. The ſt:ks of this ſpecies 


are ſlenderer than thoſe of the former, and feldom riſe more 

than ſix or ſeven feet high. Its leaves are likewiſe nar- 

rower, are hollowed like the keel of a boat, and their tops 

hang downward. The ſpikes of the male flowers of this 

are ſhorter-than thoſe of the former ſort, and the ears or 

ſpikes of grain are flenderer, and not more than ſix or ſeven 
2 


for the higheſt five or ſix. 
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inches long. The grains of this ſort do not come t6 ma- 
turity in England, unleſs the ſeaſon proves very warm, and 
they are planted early in a warm foil and ſituation, 

« 'The third ſpecies, which has a yellow and white ſpike, 
is cultivated in the northern parts of America, and alſo in 
Germany, The ſtalks of this are lender, and ſeldom riſe 
more than four feet high. Its leaves are ſhorter and nar. 
rower than thoſe of the two former, are hollowed like the 
keel of a boat, and their tops hang-down. The ſpikes of 
the male flowers of this ſort are Kori than thoſe of the 
others, and the ears, or ſpikes of grain, are ſeldom more 
than four or five inches long. This fort ripens perfectly 
well in England, in as little time as barley, and therefore 
may be cultivated here to advantage.“ 

This plant is ſeldom cultivated in England for uſe, 
though it might probably turn to good account, as was 
lately experienced by a gentleman in Lincolnſhire, who 
planted this corn in an open field, where it ripened perfectly, 
and yielded an abundant crop; but very great quantities of 
it are raiſed in Aſia and Africa, in ſeveral parts of France, 
in Italy, Germany, and North America: its culture in the 
latter is given in the following manner, by a very worthy 
and ingenious gentleman of that country, who ſpeaks 
from his own knowledge: ' 

« The Engliſh in North America plough the ground 
thoroughly before the grain is planted. They ſeldom, if 
ever, — the whole face of the field, but ſometimes put 
a little dung in each hill of corn, if they think the ground 
requires it. Where n{h are plenty, in the planting ſeaſon, 
they put two or three {mall fiſh into each hill, with the 

rain, 

Sk In order to plant the corn, they make trenches, or 
furrows, with a plough, croſs theſe with others of the 
ſame diſtance, which divide the held into ſquares ; and 
where the trenches interſect, the grain is put in and co- 
vered, Three or four grains are commonly planted for 
each hill. The intermediate ground is afterwards plough- 
ed at leiſure, as the plants grow, and want more looſe 
earth for the roots to ſpread in. The hills are made at the 
time of weeding ; ſome loofe earth being then hoed up 
over the roots, and round the ſtems or ſtalks of the corn. 

« The corn is planted at different diſtances in different 
places. In the northern colonies, the Indian corn grows 
low, ſeldom exceding four or five feet in height; and the 
leaves being proportionably ſmall, the plants do not re- 
quire ſo much ground as in the ſouthern colonies, where 
they frequently riſe to fourteen or fifteen feet. The ſpace 
1 allowed for the loweſt plants, is three feet, and 

This diſtance may be more 
neceſſary in our manner of cultivating this corn, more 
ground being required to nouriſh three or four plants than 
one ; for I do not know that we ever pluck up any of the 
plants. An advantage attending this method is, that the 
labour 1s leſs in hilling ; three or four plants being earthed 
up in the ſame time as one; and there is more room 
for paſſing between the rows when the corn is to be 
weeded. 

At the ſame time that the corn is weeded, the ground 
is looſened round the plants with a hoe, and the hills are 
raiſed and enlarged from time to time, by adding more 
earth, The morning, before the dew is off, and the 
evening, are reckoned better for this work than the middle 
of the day. 

« 'The hilling of the corn, as it grows, has been the 
univerſal practice; the deſigu being to give the plant more 
nouriſhment, and to ſupport it better againſt the winds : 
but of late, ſome planters have th:ught it better to plant 
in holes: the reaſon is, that this plant requires a good deal 
of moiſture ; and indeed nature, by the form and poſition 
of the leaf, appears to have intended the receiving of the 
rain that falls around, and conducting it to the ſtalk, and 
by that down to the roots : but a hill round the ſtalk 
tends to throw the water off to a greater diſtance : and as 
to ſupporting the plants, they ſay the hills do not effect it, 
becauſe, by covering the ſtalks in chat part from the air 
and ſun, which would harden them and ſtrengthen them, 
the mould around them keeps them foft and tender, and 
thereby rather weakens them. 

a The panicles, or toſſils, contain the Farina facundans 
of the plant, and therefore {hould not be cut off till the 
grain in the ear is filled. If the toſfils of a whole field 
thould be cut off before that time, there would be no grain 
at all in the cars. This has been proved by experiment. 
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& in the more ſouthern colonies, whert hay is ſcarce, 
and the leaves of this cotn are very large, they cut them 
off for fodder : but in the northern colonies, where there 
is, — of hay, and the leaves of the corn are ſmall, they 
generally neglect cutting off the toſſils, and ſtripping off 
the leaves. They are left, on the ſtalks, and the cattle; 
being turned into the fields; after the corn is gathered in, 
cat what they like of them: but they are not eſteemed ſo 
good as what has been cut in ſeaſon. 

An eaſy way of taking the grain out of the ears 
is to rub them againſt each other, holding one in each 
hand. 

« When the ears are ſtript of their huſks, they are 
reckoned in the beſt ſtate of preſervation : much better 
than when the grain is rubbed off from the ear: for then; 
they ſay, inſects can get at the ſoft — of the grain, and 
eat into it, which they cannot do while the ſoft part is con- 
nected with the cob in the ear, and the hard flinty part of 
every grain is turned outward, and the grains cloſe to each 
other. F 

« 'To preſerve this corn, they make in North-Ame- 
tica a ſort of bins; or cages, which call corn-cribs, 
fiſteen or ſixteen feet long, aud five or fix wide, widening 
upwards to the top a foot or more. They are made of 
ſapling poles, three or four inches diameter, framed rough- 
ly together, by notching the ends where they croſs the 
corners, at ſuch a diſtance from each other, as but juſt to 
keep the ears from falling through, that there may be a 
free paſſage for the air. Theſe bins ſtand abroad, and 
have a flight moveable covering, or thatch to keep out 
the rain, The Indians bury their corn in holes in the 
ground, lined with mats and dry leaves. 

The manner of uſing this corn in America, is various. 
It has this advantage over wheat, that ſubſiſtence may be 
drawn from your corn-fields long before the general har- 
veſt : for the green ears roaſted, are delicate food; and as 
the corn ripens and grows harder, the ears boiled are 
good eating, with butter and ſalt. When it is ripe, the 
corn parched and ground into meal; is the hunting and 
war proviſions of the Indians, being light to carry, and 
affording good nouriſhment. They mix a little of it with 
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| — with the maize, in every corn-hill, a kind of French 
ans, which run up the ſtem of the corn; and are ſup- 


ported by it: others plant potatoes, gourds, or pumkins, 
and others again ſow turnips; in the intermediate be- 
tween the hills. 8 

Some curious perſons, by way of experiment, have planted 


ſeeds of only one colour in the fame field; without any other 
coloured ſeeds near them, and their produce has been en- 
tirely of the ſame coldur: but when the rows have been 
planted alternately with grains bf different colours, they 
have interchanged; and produced a mixture of all the ſorts 
in the ſame row, and frequently, as was ſaid before, on one 
and the fame ſpike. It is even affirmed, that they will 
mix with each other at the diſtance of four or five rods, if 
no tall fende br building ſtands between; ſo as to inter- 
cept their communication. 

Mr. Miller, who mentions this; very rightly recom- 


mends the horſe-hoeing huſbandry; as, in reſpects fit- 
teſt for the culture of maize; and gives the following 
as a method in which it has ſt d beyond expect- 


ation: 

The land, which was very light and ſandy, and far 
from being rich, was ploughed before winter, and 
laid up in high ridges till the ſpring; when it was broken 
fine with the harrow; It was ploughed again in April, 
laid level, harrowed ſmooth, and then ſo in drills four 
feet aſunder, into which the ſeeds were dropped at the 
diſtance of about eight or nine inches from each other. 
When the plants were about three inches high; they were 
thinned with a hand-hoe, by cutting up ſome of them 
where they grew too Cloſe, and the intervals between the 
rows were ploughed ſhallow; to deſtroy the young weeds : 
but when ſtems were adyanced, the — the in- 
tervals was * deep, and the laid up to the 
plants on both ſides; and when the weeds to | 


in, a third ploughing was given, to 
This kept the ground pretty clean from weeds till the 
corn was ripe; as the ſeaſon did not prove wet; for other- 
wiſe a fourth ploughing would have been neceſſary. Each 


of the ſtalks of .theſe plants produced from three to fix 
ſpikes of grain. 


water, it needs no other cooking, having already paſſ- 
ed the fire in the parching. The grain ſoaked in water, 
will with its ſkin when beat in a large mortar with a 
wooden peſtle : then it is boiled, and eaten with milk. 
Being pounded coarſely, dry, it is alſo boiled, and eaten 
as rice. Bag puddings and baked puddings made of it 
properly, are very good. The meal is alſo boiled with 
water, to make what they call a taſty pudding, which 
they eat with butter and ſugar, or with milk. I his haſty 
pudding, or boiled meal, being mixed with twice as much 
dry wheat flour, and worked into loaves, makes much 
better and pleaſanter bread than flour alone; All creatures 
fed with Indian corn have firm and fat fleſh : the pork of 
corn-fed hogs is reckoned the fineſt in the world for 
taſte and goodneſs ; their fat is milk-white, and as hard as 
butter. he horſes of Virginia and Maryland, whoſe 
chief fodder is the leaves and ſtalks of this corn, are reck- 
oned the hardieſt of the ſpecies, bearing moſt labour, and 
requiring leaſt care, and the people of thoſe countries 
where it is the common food of men, are healthy, ſtrong, 
and hardy.“ 

'This corn is thought to keep better than wheat, and 
has frequently been of infinite ſervice in many countries in 
times of ſcarcity of other grain; it anſwers all the purpoſes 
of the white pea, of about the ſize of which its grains are, 
and would certainly be a better ſubſtitute for the poor 
than bean-flour, or ſome other ſorts, which have been 
uſed even in England, where maize may doubtleſs be cul- 
tivated to advantage in light ſandy lands, in which beans 
and peas do not thrive well. It is excellent for feed- 
ing poultry, either given whole to the larger ſort of fowls, 
or broken a little for the*ſmaller. The Breſcians, in 
particular, who are remarkable for the fatneſs of their 

capons, uſe a great deal of it for this purpoſe. The In- 
dians reckon it a good remedy in all acute diſorders ; and it 
has been 8 that thoſe people are very little ſubject 
to the ſtone, which ſome aſcribe to their living upon this 
corn, They extract from its ſtalks, when green, a ſweet 


ſyrup, which anſwers all the ends of ſugar 3 and when the 
items are diveſted of their ears, and dried, they make ex- 
cellent fences, coverings of ſheds, &c. 
The Indians, and ſome Engliſh, 
ground is gaod, and has been 


rticularly where the 
manuted. With hſh, 


Sir Richard Bulkley, who planted ſome of this corn in 
Ireland, from ſeed which w in Brandenburgh, had, 
ſrom each of his grains, which were ſet a foot aſunder in 
rows about a yard diſtant from each other, from three to 
ſix ſtems, and upon each ſtem three ſpikes or ears of corn, 
with two hundred and forty grains in each ſpike. An 
amazing increaſe ! | 

Some good huſbandmen in France have cultivated this 
or upon nearly the ſame principles as thoſe which Mr. 

iller points out; The lietle differences in their methods 
may not be uninſtructing: for which reaſon we ſhall here 
give the ſubſtance of M. Duhamel's account of theic 
management of this corn : 

« Maize thrives better in a light and ſandy foil, than in 
Riff and clayey land. It cannot do without dung; and 
the intended for it ſhould receive two good * 
ings in March. A third ploughing, which is given to- 
wards the end of April, makes the furrows for the ſeed ; 
and what clods remain after this, are broken by hand, fur- 
rows then preventing the uſe of a harrow. 

« A fine clear day is choſen in May, to ſow the ſeed, 
which is done by making at the bottom of the furrows, 
with a ſtick or other Danes ſmall holes, into each of 
which two grains of maize are dropped. The furrows 
are a foot and a half aſunder ; and the holes at the fame 
diſtance from each other, are diſpoſed in ſuch manner that 
they form a kind of quincunx. | 

« When the corn is riſen, the weakeſt of the two 
plants is plucked up, where both ſeeds have ſſ z and 
where neither of them had grown, two new grains are 


lanted. 

* e 
round each plant; and as they ſtand in the bottom of a 
furrow, the mould which crumbles _ time 
to time, lays freſh earth to their roots, and helps to ſup- 


port them. About the end of July, a flight g is 


ven them, which is the laſt ; and in ſo doing the earth is 
Nh tonne de cr BANS phe. 

« The panicles of the male flowers, which grow at the 
top of each plant, and are well known not to contain any 
| gtain, are cut off about the middle of Auguſt. But care 


muſt be taken that the grain be iy ay. before they 
are cut off z- which may be known b then turgid ap- 
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cles of that row before the hoods were opened; leaving 
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pearance of the outward covering of the ears : nor ſhould 
the, panicles be cut off from all the plants at the fame time; 
becauſe ſome of the ears are not impregnated till a 
fortnight after others. Theſe panicles are excellent food 
for cattle. When they are cut, or ſhortly after all the 
leaves are ſtripped oft the ſtalks, together with all the 
blighted and ſmutty ears: ſor it is {aid that the good ears 
would not grow ſo large, nor the grains be ſo well nou- 
riſhedꝭ if they ſhould be left upon the ſtalks; All theſe 
leaves and ears are given as fodder to oxen; and it is re- 
matkable, that thoſe creatures are fonder of the ſmutty 
ears than of all the reſt, K tne. - | 

« "The time, for reaping maize is towatds the end of 
September. The ears are then gathered by hand, and 
put into baſkets, in which they are carried and laid in 
heaps from ſpace to ſpace in the field; after which they 
are loaded in carts, carried home, and ſpread upon an even 
floor prepared for that purpoſe. They are then taken out 
of their ſheath or hood, and dried in the ſun before they 
are laid up in the granary; or elſe the grain is taken out 
at that time. Maize which has been well dried in the 
ſun will keep ſeveral years, and not be the leſs fit for ſow- 
ing. The granary ſhould be very dry, and the corn laid 
up in it ſhould be turned at leaſt every three months, 
oy prevent its growing muſty, or being attacked by in- 
ſect s. | | 

« There are two ways of taking c# the 2 The 
firſt, which is the moſt expeditious, is by thrething it with 
a fail: but in this method a great deal of the corn is 
broken or bruiſed. The ſecond, and more common, is 
by rubbing the ears hard againſt the edge of a flat piece of 
icon, This eaſily ſeparates the grains from the ſpike, or 
ceb, without hurting them, and this remainder of the ear 
is very good food for oxen. 

As ſoon as the ears are gathered, the ſtalks remain- 
ing in the ground are plucked up, and laid by for winter 
fodder, for oxen.  'The field is afterwards ploughed up as 
ſoon as poſſible; it being the general opinion of farmers, 
that the roots of the maize would otherwiſe continue to 
ſuck up the rich particles of the earth. Whether this be 
true, or not, their notion is, that if this ploughing ſhould 
* deferred, the next year's crop would certainly ſuffer 

it, | | . 

Fu When maize is planted only for fodder, particularly of 
cows and oxen, it is ſowed very thick, and harrowed in, 
or covered with a rake, in a good ſoil, which has been 
ploughed twice, and well dunged : but it is obſerved, that 
in theſe thick ſowings, all the female flowers are bar- 
ren, and produce no grain: and it likewiſe is ſo great an 
impoveriſher of land, that though the ground be dunged 
every time it is planted, wheat never does ſo well where 
this corn has grown, as in the neighbouring fields where 
it never was.“ 

M. Aimen, M. D. in the province of Guyenne, where 

t quantities of this cora are raiſed, obſerves to M. Du- 
— x. That it is important to ſow maize rather in the 
beginning than at the latter end of May; becauſe, if it is 
ſowed early, the plants will have acquired ſufficient ſtrength 
before the great heats, to ſhoot out then with vigour : 
nor will their ears be burnt, or liable to that barrenneſs to 
which they are ſubject when this corn is ſowed late; beſides 
which, the {talks will be ſtronger, and their ears larger, and 
fuller, of grain. 2. Tbat the ears of maize are greatly 
hurt by cutting the panicles too late; and that they ought 
to be cut before the hoods are open. By leaving a plant 
with its male flowers at every twenty feet diſtance, all the 
female ears will be impregnated, 

In two different, but ſucceſſive years, this getleman 
ſingled out two rows of maize, the plants of which ſeemed 
to him, equally ſtrong. He cut off the panicles of the 
male flowers of all the plants in the firſt row, before their 
hoods opened, and let the panicles of the other row re- 
tnain till the uſual time of performing this 2 the 
conſequence was, that the female ears of the firſt row were 
much the Jargeſt, and the beſt filled with grain. | 
Hs likewiſe ſowed a row of maize at a diſtance from any 
other field planted with that corn, and cut off the pani- 


* 
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only one plant with its male flowers at every twenty feet 

diſtance. At harveſt he obſerved, 1. That all the female 
ears. of all,the plants were impregnated. 2. That the fe- 
male ears of the plants which: had loft their male panicles 
early, were thicker, longer, and fuller of corn than any 
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panicles had been cut late, were ſmaller and ſhorter; 
and that in ſome parts of them the grains were abor- 
tive. | | | N 
To ſatisfy himſelf whether it be beſt to ſow maize thick, 
or thin, he planted three different ſpots of ground with 
this corn, on the third of April, 1753. The ſeed uſed 
far the firſt, where the grains were placed about a foot and 
a half aſunder, according to the common practice of the 
country, in which experience had inſtructed the huſband. 
man, weighed one ounce and one periny-weight : the 
ſecond in which the grains were only a foot afunder, was 
ſowed with two ounces and two penny-weights of ſeed : 
and the third, in which they were but fix inches apart 
was ſowed with four ounces and a half. The firſt of theſe 
ſpots produced eighteen pounds and four ounces of grain: 
the ſecond fifteen pounds ſeven ounces : and the third, 
eleven pounds two ounces. A manifeſt proof, as M. Du- 
hamel obſerves, that ſome ſorts of grain will not thrive un- 
leſs they are ſown very thin ;' and that, for want of this 
precaution, a great deal of corn is often loſt, and the crops 
are conſiderably diminiſhed. | 

As maize is a large plant, and requires much nouriſh- 
ment, it would certainly be right.to try the culture of it 
with the horſe-hoe : to this — it will be proper to plant 
the rows two feet aſunder, and the grains in them twelve 
or fourteen inches apart. All the neceſſary hoeings may 
then be given with the cultivator drawn by one horſe z and 
I believe, with Mr. Miller, 'M. Aimen, and M. Du- 
hamel, that the corn will thrive the better for it, and the 
land be afterwards fitted for other grain. It is worth the 
while of thoſe who live in the countries where maize 
is cultivated, to try what will be the effect of this 
method. | 

MALANDERS, cracks in the bend of a horſe's knee, 
that diſcharge a ſharp indigeſted matter ; they are often 
the occaſion of lameneſs, ſtiffneſs, and the horſe's tum- 


bling. 

This diſtemper is cured by waſhing the parts with a 
lather of ſoap warmed, or old chamber-lye ; and then ap- 
plying over the cracks a ſtrong — ointment ſpread 
on tow, with which they ſhould be drefled, night and 
morning, till all the ſcabs fall off: if this ſhould not 
ſucceed, anoint them night and morning with a little 
of the. following, and apply the above ointment over 


it: 


Take of Zthiops mineral half an ounce ; white 
vitriol one dram; ſoft green ſoap fix ounces : 
anoint with this often, but firſt clip away the 
hair, and clear the ſcabs. On their drying up, 
it may be proper to give a gentle purge or two; 
or the nitre-balls may be taken advantage- 
ouſly for a fortnight or three weeks- Bartlet's 
Farriery. 


MALT, is barley prepared, to fit it for making a po- 
table liquor called beer, or ale, by ſtopping it ſhort in ths 
beginning of vegetation. | 

t is ſaid, that the foil on which barley grows makes a 
conſiderable difference in the grain, and that the barley 
htteſt for malt is that which grows on a rich, light, or 
gravelly ſoil, and which has been raiſed from ſeed brought 

om a farm yard of a different foil and ſituation. The full- 
elt and largeſt grains of ſuch a crop ſhould be choſen for 
making malt. ie (hould be heavy, and perfectly ſound, 
and ſuch as has not ſuffered any accident in the held. Its 
being a little heated in the mow, is by ſome reckoned an 
advantage, becauſe the grain will be the more equally 
dried, and will conſequently the more equally imbibe water. 
If it has been ſo much mow-burnt as to look blackiſh 
when broken at the root end, or, as Mr. Combrune fays, 
if it has ſuffered a heat of 120 degrees, it is unfit to make 
good malt. It is alſo found' by experience, that barley 
taken immediately from the field does not malt ſo kindly as 
that which has been ſome time in the houſe, or mow. 
Special care ſhould be taken that it be free from the ſeeds 
of weeds'; for theſe, in the malting, are apt to give the 
grain a bad taſte, which cannot be afterwards got rid 


of. | a 
N all the principles of barley are put 

in action. The heat which it undergoes in malting ſe- 

parates and divides its parts; and the viſcidity which 


ethers, - 3. That the female cars of the plants whoſe 


* 


rr polleſſed, is removed by the looſer texture of 
its oils, and their intimate union with the ſalt, which 
gives 
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pives malt the ſweetiſh taſte that diſtinguiſhes it from 
Wee to its being malted, the barley is put into a 
ciitern lined with lead or ſtone; and covered with water 
about fix inches deep above the barley, to give room 
for its ſwelling. All the good grain will fink in the water; 
but, after ſtirring it, the imperfect, or diſtempered grains, 
will riſe to the ſurface, Theſe ſhould be ſkimmed off, and 
diven to poultry, or hogs, for they will never make good 
malt. By the water's gaining admittance into the barley, 
a great quantity of the air is expelled as appears from the 
nunber of bubbles which riſe on the ſurface. 

The barley is left in the water two or three days, more 
or leſs, in proportion to the heat of the weather and the 
dryneſs of the barley. A judgment is formed that grain is 
fully ſaturated with water, from its appearing turgid, and 
ealily giving way to an iron rod dropped perpendicularly 
into it. Or, take a corn from the middle of the ciſtern, 
and hold it ſteadily, by the two ends, between the fore- 
finger and thumb : preſs it gently, and if it continues firm 
when ſo preſſed, and the ſkin does not break, it muſt ſoak 
longer: if it cruſhes together and feels mellow, and the 
| ſkin crack, it is watered enough, Nicety in this is a ma- 
terial point, and can be learnt only by experience. It the 
grain ſhould be ſuffered to remain too long in the water, it 
would begin to loſe part of its ſweetneſs, When it has 
been ſteeped ſufficiently, the water is drawn off, 

The water uſed for this purpoſe ſhould be that of a clear 
running ſtream, or rain-water; or, if ſuch cannot be had, 
pond-water, provided it be ſweet and clean, will do very 
well; or pump-vater, which ſhould be rendered ſoft, if it 
be naturally hard. If the water made uſe of is any way 
tainted, it communicates to the malt a taſte which it never 
loſes. Mr. Combrune adviſes the adding of lime to the 
water in which the barley is ſteeped; but this ſeems to be 
improper, becaule it appears from Dr. Home's experiments 
that lime renders water hard. 

From the ciſtern, the barley is laid in a regular heap, 
or couch, where it muſt remain thirty hours, or till it con- 
tracts a heat. It muſt then be worked in one or more 
heaps, and turned every four, ſix, or eight hours, accord- 
ing as the weather is cold or hot. hen it begins to 
ſpire, it ſhould be turned every three or four hours, accord- 
ing to the temperature of the air; and as it comes (for ſo 
its ſpiring is commonly termed) the heap muſt be ſpread 
thinner to cool it, leſt it be heated too much, and the ger- 
mination be carried on too faſt, by which the oils would 
be too much conſumed, The turning of it muſt be con- 
tinued in proportion as it is more or leſs ſlow in growth, ſo 
that it may be brought tolerably dry to the ſkin. When 
the roots begin to ; aa the couch muſt be thickened 
again, and often turned, that the growth of the roots may 
not revive. At this time, the ſpire ſhould be near piercing 
through the outer ſkin of the barley: for if it grows quite 
out, the ſtrength of the malt will be too much conſumed, 
After the malt is made thus far, the common practice is to 
lay it at once on the kiln : but the beſt way is to gather it 
all up in one heap, to let it lie in that ſtate twelve hours, 
and then to turn it every fourth hour, during the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours. | 

No perſon ſhould be ſuffered to tread on the malt with 
their ſhoes, while it is on the floor ; becauſe many grains 
are inevitably bruiſed thereby, and theſe, vegetating no 
longer, afford the roots of the other grains a ſubſtance in- 
to which they extend their fibres, and are by that means 
intangled in bunches; and beſides this, the bruiled corn 
acquires a degree of putrefaction which taints the liquor 
made of the malt intermixed therewith. Equal care ſhould 
alſo be taken, that the grain be not bruiſed by any. other 
means. 

Mr. Combrune thinks, that the time moſt proper for 
malting is when the temperature. of the air is ſuch that 
— naturally to germinate, at which ſeaſon the 
thermometer marks from between thirty-two feet to forty 
degrees. How far, that time may be extended, experience 
alone can determine. The warmer the weather is, the 

reater muſt be the diſadvantage under which the maltſter 
abours; becauſe the motion of the fluids is then ſo ſtrong, 
that the proceſs goes on too quick, and the finer parts are 
apt to fly off; the conſequences of which is, that inſtead 
of a ſweet, the malt inclines to a bitter taſte, the oils be- 
ing turned rancid. This is ſo univerſally experienced, 
that brewers carefully avoid purchaſing what is termed latter 
made malt. 
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The grain thus prepared for drying is ſpread on the kitn; 
where, meeting with a heat greater than is ſuited to vege- 


tation, its farther growth is ſtopped. It is ipread on the 
kiln three or four inches thick, and turned every three or 
four hours. The laying of it thicker is attended with 
inconveniences, among which is particularly its being 
unequally dried; and therefore that ſhould be avoided. 
The ſtrength and duration of the fire is different, accord- 
ing as the malt is intended to be dried, pale; amber, or 
brown. I he pale malt requires more leiſure, and leſs fire, 
than the amber or brown. 

Pale and amber malt are dried with coke or culm, which 
not emitting any ſmoke, give the malt a brighter colour, 
and do not communicate that bad reliſh which malt has 
when dried with wood, ſtraw, &c. the ſmoke of which 
taints it. Coke is beſt, becauſe its fire gives a ſteady and 
conſtant heat, whereby the malt is dried uniformly. If 
wood, or any vegetable fuel is uſed, it ſhould be extremely 
well dried, in order that, being as free as poſſible from 
moiſturez it may yield the leſs ſinoke, 

The ſize of the malt-kiln is generally proportioned to 
the quantity of malt for which it is intended. Some build 
their kiln ſquare, and others make it round; but this laſt 
is undoubtedly the beſt form, becauſe the heat of the fire 
is more equally diffuſed therein, and the grain is of courſe 
more equally dried. Various ſubſtances have been made” 
ule of for covering the kiln, ſuch as tiles, plates of tin; 
and wire : of theſe; the wire is to be preferred, becauſe it 
does not contract ſo great a degree of heat as to parch the 
grain in contact with it: but, for this very reaſon, hair- 
cloth is preferable to any other covering; becauſe when 
any part of the malt is in immediate contact with a ſub- 
ſtance much more ſolid than itſelf, and therefore capable 
of receiving a proportionably greater degree of heat, 
the malt in contact with that heated body is parched or 
burnt, by heat which is not equally diffuſed throu 
the whole maſs ; which maſs cannot therefore be all equally 
heated. The hair-cloth is ſpread upon ſmall wooden 
rafters, and theſe are ſupported by bars of iron laid acroſs 
the kiln, 

An ingenious and attentive maltſter marked the de- 

ree of heat in the malt whilſt on the floor; and the 
reſult of his obſervations in this reſpect is as follows: 
During the firſt ten days that the malt was on the floor, 
the heat in it was between 50 and 60 degrees. During 
the next three or four days, the heat was increaſed from 
60 to 65 and y * and during the laſt days of its 
lying there, to 80, 84, and 87; which laſt was the degree 
of heat when the malt was put on the kiln, There can- 
not be any abſolute rule as to the difference of heat dur- 
ing the different times in the proceſs of malting, becauſe it 
muſt be ſuited to the heat of the air: at leaſt we have not 
et ſufficient data whereon to found ſuch a calculation, 
The heat of the malt on the kiln when fit for pale malt 
was 120 degrees, and when it was fit for brown, the heat 
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nis intelligent artiſt's obſervation, that the malt was 
fit for what is called pale malt, when its heat was N 120 
degrees, ſuggeſts a caution which ſhould be more carefully 
attended to, namely, that whatever colour it be intended 
to give the malt, the heat at firſt ſhould always be the 
ſame: thus, for example, malt which is dried to the 
degree of high brown, ſhould firſt be rendered pale malt, 
then amber, and ſo on progreſſively ; not by a ſudden in- 
creaſe of the fire, but by a longer continuance thereof. 
In this manner the —_ body of the grain is equally 
and gradually dried; whereas a ſtrong and quicker fire 
would parch, or as it were auge the outſide, while the 
internal parts remain moiſt; and as that moiſture is after- 
wards evaporated, it muſt crack the ſurrounding harden- 
ed cruſt, whereby the grain is again damaged in anoth 
rel] ect. a 

As ſoon as the malt is dry, it muſt be removed from the 
kiln, and ſpread thin, that.it may cool to the temperature 
of the air. It cannot be 1 >a that any of its parts 
are capable of retaining the fire in ſuch manner as not to 
ſuffer it to eſcape 3 though ſome have conceited that they 
do. In proportion as malts are dried, their particles are 


more or Jeſs ſeparated, and coming in contact with water, 
they ſtrongly attract from it particles which fill up their 
interſtices. In maſhing, this action between the malt and 
the water generates a ſmall degree of heat, but no way 


_—_ ; => va hence aroſe the opinion, that brown 
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Barley may, at a medium, be ſaid to loſe, by mälting, 
one fourth part of its weight, including what is ſeparated 
from it by the ioots ſcreened off ; but this proportion varies, 
according as it is more or leſs dried. 

The condition of the barley, as to ifs greenneſs br tipe- 
neſs, at the time of its bein e in, is clearly diſ- 
cernible when it is malted. ] it was gathered green, it 
rather loſes than gains in quantity; the malt becomes of a 
ſmaller body, appears ſhrivelled, and often is unkladly Hard ; 
whilſt, on the contrary, that which was cut at full ma- 
turity increaſes in malting, appears plump, bright, and 
clear, if properly carried 2 the proceſs, and, on be- 


ing cracked, readily yields that fine mealy ſubſtance fo much 
deſired by the brewers. ö 


Malt which has not had a ſufficlent time to ſhoot, ſo 


that irs plume, or acroſpire, as the adepts in malting call 
it, may have reached to the inward ſkin of the barley, re- 
mains charged with too large a quantity of its unattenuated 
oils. All thoſe parts which have not been put in mo- 
tion by the act of germination, will, when j 


ter, and conſequently will be loſt to the ſtrength of the 
rink; 

When malt is ſuffered to grow too much, or until the 
ſpire has ſhot through the ſkin of the barley ; though all 
that is left be malt, yet, as too large a portion of its oils 
will have been expended in vegetation, the malt will be 

eatly diminiſhed in proportion to what it ought to have 
— and what remains cannot be fit to brew drink for 
long keeping. becauſe of the loſs of the oils. 

Malt which has been duly worked on the floor; will, 
if it has not been ſufficiently dried on the kiln, be apt to 
germinate or ſprout afreſh ; perhaps to conceive fo great 


a heat as to take fire; and ſhould it continue long with 


a moderate degree of heat, the leaſt evil that can be 
expected, is, that it will grow mouldy and have an ill fla- 
vour. p 

Malt well worked, but over-dried, will be ſo hardened, 
or its ſaponaceous quality will be fo deſtroyed, that it will 


not imbibe from the air that moiſture which is neceſſary 


to mellow it, and render it fit for brewing : for when it 
has been previouſly ſoftened by the moiſture of the air, it 
mixes more eaſily and more intimately with the water, and 
by that means yields a more copious extract than it would 
otherwiſe do, | 

Malt juſt or but lately taken from the kiln, remains 
warm a conſiderable time. Until it becomes as cool as 
the ſurrounding air, it does not mellow by the addition 
of a due quantity of moiſture from the air; and the 
wort made of ſuch malt requires a much longer boiling 
before it breaks, than that which is made of malt ſome 
months old. 

The practice of thoſe maltſters who ſprinkle water on 
malt newly taken from the kiln, to give it the appearance 
of having been made a proper time, or, to uſe their own 
expreſſion to plump it, is highly blameable. It is, in fact, 
a downright fraud, practiſed chiefly becauſe leſs grain 
then fills the buſhel : but a farther evil is, that if it be not 


uſed ſpeedily, it heats, ſoon grows mouldy, and ſuffers 
great damage. 


Malt dried on a kiln not ſufficiently heated muſt re- 
quire a proportionably longer time for it to receive the due 
effect of the fire: for want of which it will be in the 
ſame ſtate as malt not thoroughly dried. Or if the fire be 
too quick, or too fierce, inſtead of gently evaporating the 
water from the corn, it ſcorches the outward ſkin, and ſe- 
parates it from the body of the grain. The malt to which 
this happens is called brown malt; of which Mr. Combrune 
obſerves, that, by the internal expanfion of its „it 


occupies a larger ſpace than it ought to do. He adds, that 


if ſuch a fire be continued, it changes. ſome parts of the 
grain into fo brittle a ſubſtance, that the malt is ſaid to be 

7k 'The particles which are thus hardened will not 
Filo ve, or but in ſmall proportion; fo that the frequently 
occaſion an almoſt total want of extract, which, in the 
phraſe of the art, is termed, ſetting the griſt. 


The goodneſs of malt may be known by the following 
marks : Bite a grain of it aſunder, and if it taſtes mellow 


and ſweet, breaks ſoft, and is full of flour from one end to 


the other, it is good. If it has a round body; and upon 
putting ſome grains of it into water, they ſwim on the 


ſurface, it is good. Barley ſinks in water, and malt that 


is not well made will do the ſame: but it is to be obſerved 
that this is not an invariable proof, becauſe, if the malt be 


aid on the 
| kiln to dry, be fo hardened, as not to be ſoluble in wa- 


% 
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broken, of in the leaſt ctacked, it will take in water, and 

ſink. Malt that is rightly made will not be hard, but 

of ſo mellow a nature, that if drawn over an oak board, 

acroſs the grain, it will leave A white line 14 the board, 
e 


like a mark of chalk: Its ſmell alſo may be corifulted , 
for malt, though otherwiſe good; may have conttacted 
an ill ſcent from the fuel, or from the water uſed in the 
ſteeping. 8 

Before malt is ground, it ſhould be freed from the tails 
and duſt, which would otherwiſe heighter| the evlour of 
the wort, render the liquor muddy, and give it a bad 
taſte, which could not afterwards be got rid of, The 


| cylindrical fieve will be of excellent uſe for this pur- 


e. 

The malt muſt be broken, in order to its communi- 
cating its virtue to the water. If it be ground too ſmall; 
its flour will mix too freely with the water, and caufe 
the wort to run thick. Man are of opinion t! at the 
beſt way is only to crack it, ſo that none of the grains 


may come out whole: for the intent is, that the water 


ſhould draw out an extract, but not be mixed with the 
mealy part, in the manner of a paſte or gruel. Some 


think that malt is better ground by a ſtone mill, than by a 


ſteel one, becauſe the former brui 
cuts the grains, 

After the malt is ground, it ſhould lie ſome time to 
mellow in a cool room where no ſun comes. The time 
for this is different, according to its kind. Brown malt 
may be ground at from three to fourteen days before it is 
uſed, in order that the corn, which is rendered uncom- 
monly hard by that degree of drying, may be gradually 
ſoftened by the moiſture in the air; by which means it 
will become the more ſoluble in water. The pale malts 
requite only one or two days. After lying thus in the air, 
leſs maſhing ſuffices ; the ſtrength of the malt is more per- 
fectly extracted, and the beer will be conſiderably ſtronger 
than it would be with the ſame quantity of malt taken di- 
rely from the kiln. Care muſt be taken that it get no 
damage in lying. 

Mr. Combrune obſerves, that malt imbibes moiſture 
more readily by being ground and expoſed for ſome time to 
the air, than it does when whole; and that as the damp- 
neſs thus abſorbed by the grain is in reality ſo much cold 
water, malt which has been long ground requires to be 
maſhed with hotter water. than it would otherwiſe be he- 
ceſſary to uſe. Ste the article BREWING. 

The reader is obliged for the following uſeful obſerva- 
tions on the art of making malt to a very ingenious gentle- 
man, who has practiſed the art many years. 

Experience, and a conſtant obſervation on effects and 
their cauſes, have, ſays he, made me maſter of ſome pieces 
of knowledge relative to this ſubject, which your farming 
readers may probably think worthy their attention: the 
reſult of this experience I ſhall lay before them. 

The firſt thing I ſhall mention, with _ to malt, 
is the benefit of changing the water whilſt it is ſteep- 
ing. 

* maltſters think this change of water no ways ne- 


es it, and the latter only 


ceſſary; others, on the contrary, approve of it, but do it 


indiſcriminately in the ſame proportion during the whole 
ſeaſon. "They are in both reſpects wrong; for the times 
when the water requires to be changed ofteneſt are at the 
beginning and latter end of the ſeaſon, in autumn and 


ſpring, when the weather is warm ; for in the middle of 


the winter the weather is too cold to admit of the water 
being at all changed to any advantage. Suppoſe the 
barley to be left in ſteep forty-eight hours in the ſpring : 
if the weather is inclinable to be warm, the water may 

in that ſpace of time changed three times; in other caſes 
twice may be enough; but the beſt rule to go by, is that 
which follows, : 


Every maltſter muſt know, that in the autumn and 


ſpring, if barley is left too long on the ſteep in the fame 


water, the water will grow ſlimy, and ſometimes four : 
now I would adviſe the maltſter to watch the changes of 
the water, and when he finds that it is ſmooth and oily to 
the touch, and that it is inclinable either to ſmell, or taſte 
ſour, let him by all means have it inſtantly changed ; but 
he muſt obſerve, if he regards his intereſt, a particular me · 
thod even in doing this. 
The uſual way of changing the water is, firft to 
draw off that in which 2 N 5 was fſteoping, and 
aſterwards by pails full, or by pumping, fill the ciſtern 


ag ain. 
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This I do not approve of, becauſe the barley when the 


water is drawn off lies cloſer, and is apt, in a very ſhort 
ſpace of time, to heat: this is a great damage to the com- 
modity, and, without precaution, a conſiderable loſs enſues. 
Now my method has always been, firſt to get a hogſhead 
of water in readineſs near 1 ciſtern, which I cauſe to be 
thrown on the barley the. inſtant the firſt water is drawn 
off; and as a hogſhead of water is ſufficient to wet eight 
buſhels of barley, I add afterwards as many hogſheads, 
fave one, as my ciſtern will wet quarters. By theſe means 
I avoid the danger of the barley heating in the ciſtern, 

The conſequences of not changing the water whilſt the 
barley is ſteeping, are often fatal to the malt. ; 

I have already obſerved, that in the ſpring and autumn it 
is neceſlary to change the water often in which the 1 
is ſteeped : it ſhould likewiſe be remembered, that in theſe 
ſeaſons the making of malt, in all its parts, is a very critical 


buſineſs ; Ay it is then neceſſary that the beds, or 


couches, ſhould be frequently turned, or the malt will not 


come kindly : but the tap-root will be apt to ſhoot forth vi- 
gorou® arving the other roots, and preventing them | 


rom accompanying it in its growth : this muſt be checked, 

and the remedy is, to turn the couch often, ſpread it thin, 
and give it a ſufficient quantity of air, at the ſame time keep- 
ing it cool and temperate. This will ſtop the progreſs of 
the firſt root, give the others time to ſprout, and the barley 
will malt kindly and regularly. 

A thin ſkinned fine-coated barley is .beſt for making 
malt, and is not the worſe for not being very full bodied ; 
yet would I by no means recommend a lean, half-ftarved, 
unripe grain. þ : 

Barley, which has grown on lands any manure, is 
not ſo good for making malt, as that which has been pro- 
duced by land of a n richneſs without any manure: 
in fact, a luxuriant ſoil, whether naturally fo, or enriched by 
art, is not, in general, beſt for yielding barley for the malt- 
ſter's uſe, 

For the reaſons above mentioned, never chuſe to buy 
barley from the farmers who have large crops, as it is moſt- 
ly a full bodied grain they have to ſel]. I prefer, for malt- 
ing, a grain which is the produce of the ſoil that is rather 
poor than rich, rather light than ſtrong, and more inclined 
to a gravel than a clay. 

This grain is clean coated, taper, and elegant in its form, 
is full of flour, almoſt tranſparent when watered, and will 
be ſufficiently wetted in forty-eight hours. 

This grain increaſes in the malting, fills the buſhel well, 
and makes a fine, ſweet, wholeſome, clean, full-bodied malt, 
from which the beſt of beer may be brewed, either brown 
or pale, according as the malt has been dried higher or lower. 

Now I have mentioned drying of malt, a few cautions on 
that head may not be amiſs. 

My practice has been to give my malt as much drying 
as I could on the floor: this is not only a great ſaving of 
fuel to me, but is alſo attended with ſeveral other ad- 
vantages. 

I find that my malt, by being thus gradually diveſted of 


its outward moiſture, does not ſkrink ſo much when it 


comes to be laid on the kiln ; of courſe it meaſures to more 


advantage: it is beſides of a better quality, having acquired 
no foreign taſte in drying. 

It may very eaſily be obſerved, that if malt is laid very 
damp on the kiln, a thick miſt, or ſmokey vapour, will 
immediately ariſe from the ſurface of it, which being re- 
pelled and condenſed by the cold circumambient air, falls 
again on the malt, where, by the heat from the furnace, it 
is a ſecond time rarefied, and aſcends in clouds of ſteam. 

This alternate rarefaction and condenſation of the moiſt- 
ure is of great diſſervice to the malt, giving it often a diſ- 
agreeable muſty flavour, and making it beſides more unfit 
for keeping. 

Now, by my method of ſuffering the malt to receive a part 
of its drying on the floor, this inconvenience is, in a great 
meaſure, avoided ; for the groſs moiſture is already evapo- 
rated before it is laid on the kiln, and that which remains 
creates no great degree of ſteam, provided the fire in the 
furnace is not at firſt made to burn too fierce, 

With this precaution I have often made pale malt as fine 
as I have any where ſeen, ſuch as ſome, gentlemen, who 


long dealt with me, frequently, nay, conſtantly praiſed. In 


drying this malt, I took care that chere was, during the 
whole time it was on the kiln, but a very moderate, yet 
equal fire in the furnace. 


If I had an inclination to have any malt high dried (for 
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ſome like brown malt better than pale) when the moiſture 
was nearly evaporated; I cauſed the fire to be gradually en- 
creaſed till it roared again in the furnace, taking care that 
the malt ſhould be properly ſtirred, leſt it proved kiln-burnt ; 
and by this method I bad a fine, ſweet, brown malt, fit for 
making harveſt beer, ſuch as ſome farmers are very fond of 
brewing. ; = 8 

Many are of opinion, that brown malt, uſed in the 
ſame proportion with the pale, will make the ſtrongeſt 
beer z but this is certainly a miſtake z for I have often 


made the experiment with great preciſion, but could never 


find any material difference, and what difference-there was 
at any time, ſeemed to me to be rather in favour of the 
pale than the brown malt : this may eaſily be accounted for, 
as the flour in the pale malt always remained ſound and un- 
injured in the drying z whereas the brown malt would 
ſometimes, notwithſtanding all the care of the maltſter, be 
injured or parched by the fire, and that part which was 
parched had of conſequence loſt its ſpirit and virtue. _ 

I muſt, however, on this occaſion, make one neceſſary 
remark, which is, that ſome pale malts are ſlack dried: theſe, 
I own, make a raw, unwholeſome liquor, which will not 
keep well; but if the pale malt is gradually and lowly 
dried by an uniform gentle heat, it will certainly anſwe- 
the character I have already given of it, and will, beſides, 
(I have experience for my voucher) keep as well as any 
brown malt whatever. | , 

Maltſters in general are too little nice in the barley they 
buy. I have already faid ſomething on this head, to which 
I ſhall add, that I would by no means have them ever bar- 
gain for mixed grain: what I mean by mixed grain, is 
barley grown on various ſoils and in different fields. There 
is a — diſappointment in buying ſuch grain, as the kerns 
will ſpire at different times, and ſome of them not at all; 
ſo that, after the couch is dried, ſome part of it will not be 
wn and a great deal of the remainder not malted 
at all. ä 8 

In order to avoid this misfortune, for ſuch it is, as the 
malſter's cuſtomers will, with too much reaſon, find fault 
with his commodity, let him by no means attempt to buy 
tythe barley, for that he is ſure is mixed: I experienced 
myſelf, many years ago, a great loſs by a purchaſe of the 
kind. A neighbouring farmer, with whom I was well 
acquainted, brought a ſample of . to market: I look- 
ed at it, and though it was not very fine, I bought it, on 
account of his letting me have it fix-pence a quarter 
cheaper than I could then buy of others : the lot conſiſted 
of one hundred quarters; but when it came home, and I 
had tried ſome of it, I think about ten quarters, I was 
greatly ſurpriſed to find the malt ſo bad; when examining 
the barley with great attention, I ſoon diſcovered the rea- 
ſon of it. Meeting the farmer, of whom ] had bought it, 
within a day or two afterwards, I aſked him how he came 
to ſell me mixed barley, adding, that I always thought he 
kept his grain with more care ſeparate : he ſoon unravelled 
the myſtery, by telling me, that it was the parſon's barley, 
not- his own, which he ſold me. 

When I heard this, I was not a little diſpleaſed; how- 
ever, reſolving to make the beſt of a bad bargain, I car- 
ried a ſample of it to market the next day, and fold it to a 
hog-feeder. for eighteen-pence a quarter leſs than I gave 
for it. This was ſome loſs ;* however I was glad to get off 
ſo well, as I would not have made the whole into malt, 
and have impoſed on my cuſtomers, for an hundted 

unds, 

To ſhew that I am not ſelf-intereſted, I will inform your 
readers of a method by which they may diſcover whether 
malt has been made of mixed, or in part unripe barley. 
Take a bowl of water ; throw into it a couple of handfuls 
of the malt ; give it a gentle ſtirring, and the barley which 
has not been malted will fink to the bottom ; the half-malt- 
ed grains will have one end ſunk, being in a vertical poſi- 
tion; and the true good malt will ſwim. This experi- 
ment I have often made, and never found it deceive me. 

The ſame barley, though ever ſo good, will not malt 
alike well at all times : for inſtance, take it as ſoon as it is 
houſed, it comes well, but whilſt it is in its ſweat, by no 
means 3 yet after it has done ſweating, it comes well 
again. 
hou the ſame manner, barley which has been got in early 
in a very dry ſeaſon, makes but indifferent malt; whereas 

the ſame barley, if it is left broad till rain falls on it to looſ- 
en the huſk from the kernel, malts very well, and yields a 


» 


large increaſe. 
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Alfo, old barley, mixed with that of the laſt harveſt, does 
not malt well, for the reaſons above mentioned; it does not 

all ſpear, or put forth its beard, at the ſame time. 
Theſe I know are niceties which few maltſters attend to 
yet I am certain that an obſervance of them, and ſome few 
more particulars, would increaſe their profits nearly ten per 
cent. | 
A great many maltſters in the counties of Hertford and 

Eſſex, make prodigious quantities of malt for the London 
market; and there are often diſputes happen between the 
maltſters and the factors and buyers at Mark-lane about 
the malt not holding out meaſure ; the reaſon of which 
many of the country dealers are unacquainted with, and 
therefore know no other way of guarding againſt it, than 
* throwing in a huſhel or two extraordinary : this is fome 
abridgmeat of their profits, and is beſides often unneceſſa- 
ty. One reaſon for this deficiency is, the avariciouſneſs 
of the maker, who is willing to have as large an increaſe 
as poſſible, to the amount of ſix pecks in _ buſhels ; 
whereas, if the malt is intended for the London market, 
four pecks is all that can, with propriety, be allowed; 
for it muſt not be drawn too long, and this malt requires 
more cleaning by the ſcreen, &c. than that fold in the 
country. 

Malt, if it is not thoroughly cleaned, will heat in the 
hold of the veſſel that carries it ; and the tails, _ 
looſened, will fall off, the neceſſary conſequence of whi 
muſt be a deficiency when it comes to be meaſured a ſe- 
cond time at the wharf or ware-houſe : now, to prevent 
any altercation cr diſpute, let the maltſtec always cauſe his 
commodity to be well ſcreened before it is meaſured into 
the ſacks to be carried on ſhipboard : he need then put up 
no more than the meaſure ; he will gain himſelf a charac- 
ter as a clean, good workman ; and I will anſwer for it, that 
the factors, if he makes his malt according to ſample, will 
readily give him one ſhilling a quarter more than his neigh- 
bours. | 

MALT-DUST, the duſt, &c. that ſeparates from the 
malt in the act of drying. 


The following obſervations on the benefit of malt-duſt, as a 
manure for a fliff ſoil, with a relation of ſome experiments 
made to aſcertain its virtues, appeared in the Muſeum 


Rufticum, Vol. III. p. 277. 


For the benefit of your farming readers, ſays this gentle- 
man, I ſhall communicate a few experiments I made ſome 
time ſince, in order to try the virtue of malt-duſt as a ma- 
nure for a crop of wheat. | 

I had often heard it aſſerted, that malt-duſt was much 
better ſuited, as a manure, to barley than wheat ; for the 
latter lying a whole year in the ground, and the malt-duſt 

ing ſown with it, the virtues of the manure were ex- 
hauſted long before the ſummer, when the corn principally 
wants nouriſhment ; being advanced in its growth, and 
ſerved chiefly to make the wheat winter-proud. 

Others, contradiCting this aſſertion, ſaid it was beſt for 
wheat, and made it appear, that it often cauſed very good 
crops of corn, particularly after a hard winter. 

eing determined in my own mind to try ſome experi- 
ments, in order to aſcertain this matter, I pitched upon 
a field of ten acres, which had borne a good crop of horſe- 
beans ; after which it was ſown with turneps, which being 
= off, it was ſummer-fallowed, being intended for 
eat. 

The ſoil was a ſtiffiſh loam : it was in good heart and to- 
lerably clean. 

I divided this field by deep furrows into ten equal parts, 
each ae one acre, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 77 8, 

and 10. 

The whole field during the courſe of the fallowing had 
four ploughings which *r it to a ſine tilth. 


When wheat ſeed- time came, I ſowed number 1. broad- 


caſt, with three buſhels of wheat, and ploughed it in, lay- 
ing on no manure whatever. 

Numb. 2. I ſowed with the ſame quantity of wheat, 
after which I ſtrewed over it ten quarters, or eighty 
buſhels of malt-duft, and ploughed that and the ſeed in to- 

ether, 
\ Number 7 I ſowed alſo with wheat in the ſame manner, 
except that I deferred ſtrewing on the malt · duſt, till the lat- 
ter end of . | | 

Number 4. had a dreſſing of dung in the ordinary way 


| 


| 
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and was ſowed with three buſhels of wheat like the othet 
parts. | | 

Number 5. was dreſſed by ſheep-folding, and was alfo in 
like manner ſown with wheat. | 
Number 6. was ſown with wheat in the fame quantity : 
and in February; after ſowing, received a half drefling of 
very * 2 dung, which had been ſeveral times turned and 
mixed. 

Number 7. after receiving a ploughing in the ſprin 
was ſown with ten pecks of 8 Ta breed in 
and no manure at all applied. 

Number 8. was ſown with barley; as above, but had ten 
quarters of malt-duſt laid on it. 

Number 9g. had in the winter a good drefling of du 
— was in the ſpring ſown with the ſame quantiy of 
arley. 

Number 10. was fown with barley; like number 8. only 
it had five inſtead of ten quarters of malt-duſt laid on 


it, . 

It may be neceſſary perhaps to obſerve, that all the pieces 
of wheat were ſown the firſt week in October, and all the 
barley the ſecond week in March. 

Soon after Chriſtmas I went to take a view of my 
wheat, when I found that the acre marked number 2. look= 
ed moſt forward and flouriſhing ; though I muſt own there 
was in appearance but little Jifference between that and 
number 4. | 

The numbers 1, 3, and 6. neither of them looked ſo vi- 
gorous as thoſe already noticed; and number 5, ſeemed ra- 
ther thin on the land ; but the wheat plants were in good 
condition and healthy. 

In May I took another view of my wheat crops, and 
found number 1. tolerably clean, and promiſed well, 

Number 2. gave me hopes of a large crop, and was ſur- 
priſingly clear of weeds. 

Number 3. was greatly improved ſince the laying on of 
the dreſſing of malt-duſt. 

Number 4. looked very vigorous and ſtrong, but was 
very foul, having ſeveral forts of weeds not to be met with 
in other parts of the land. 

Number 5. was thin of plants, and they did not branch 
much; however they ftill ſeemed healthy and ſtrong. 

Number 6. was like number 3. greatly improved ; but it 
was foul, and what a ſtrange to me, had many weeds 
of a nature quite different from thoſe with which number 4. 
was infeſted, though the dung laid on both theſe parts was 
taken from the ſame heap. 

I at this time alſo looked at my pieces ſown with barley, 
when I found number 7. promiſing and clean, 

Number 8. was forwarder, and flattered me with the prof- 
pect of a large crop. 

Number 9. was forward and fine, but foul with weeds. 

Number 10. bore much the ſame appearance as number 1. 
and promiſed as well. 

At harveſt, number 2. of the wheat was firſt fit to rea 
after which ſucceeded number 4. the reſt were ready nearly 
at the ſame time. 

Of my barleys, number 8. and 10, were firſt ready to 
mow. 

I ſuppoſe it is unneceſſary to obſerve that thoſe crops 
which were cleared of weeds were the ſooneſt fit for 


carrying. 

1 theſe crops to be all laid ſeparately; and as I 
was obliged, juſt after Michaelmas, to go up to London, 
about ſome particular buſineſs, I left orders with my bailiff, 
that they ſhould all be ſeparately threſhed and dreſſed as 


| early as might be in the winter. 


he produce of the ſeveral crops was thus diſtinctly 
noted to me, for I had ordered that particular care ſhould 
be taken not to mix one with the other, and my orders 
were, I found, on enquiry, punctually carried into exe- 


cution. 
Buſh. Pecks 
Number 1. unmanured, yielded of wheat 20 1 
Number 2. manured with malt-duſt when 
ſown — —— — 28 3 
Number 3. manured with malt- duſt after 
Chriſtmas by way of top-drefling ——— 41 0 
Number 4. manured with dung in the ordi- 
| nary way — — — 32 2 
Number 5. folded with ſheep — 29 3 
Number 8. drefled with rotten dung in Fe- 
bruary — ——— 0 
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8 FA. Reb bee Buſh, Pecks 
Number . unmanured, yielded of barley 32 3 
Number 8. manured wich ten quarters of 
malt - duſt when ſown | Foy 48 0 
one 9. manured with dung in the winter 10 2 
umber 10, manured, when ſown, with five 
quarters of malt-duſt— — © 
I muſt, with your leave, treſpaſs upon your reader's pa- 
tience, till I INN few obſervations on He 00 dare of 
the produce of my crop. 


Firſt, I conclude, that when malt-duſt is uſed as 4 


manure for wheat, it is the beſt to lay it on by way of top« 
drefling after the corn is come up, as the crop of numb. 3. 
yielded above twelve buſhels more than that of numb. 2. 
and I am apt to think that the virtue of the malt-duſt 
laid on number 2. was exhauſted before it could be of 
any eſſential ſervice to the crop; whereas, in number 3. 
the manure began to yield forth its virtues juſt as the wheat 
plants began to be in want of a freſh ſupply of nouriſh- 
ment. It was alſo obſervable, that the grains of wheat 
which grew on number 2. were thinner, and had leſs ſub- 
ſtance, than thoſe of number 3. the grain of which was fine, 
plump, and heavy. 

The produce of number 4. convinces me that malt-duſt 
is, in many caſes, a better manure for wheat than dung, 
not only as it gives a larger increaſe; but alſo becauſe it 
does not ſtock the land with deſtructive and devouring 
weeds. | 

The wheat grown on number 5. was as fine as that of 
number 3. but conſiderably lels in quantity, as appears by 
the account. 

I do not mach approve of the method purſued in num- 
ber 6. yet is it a good alternative, if the farmer happens to 
have too little dung to dreſs all his fallows. _ 

I judge alſo malt-duſt to be a very good and profitable 
manure for a mo crop; but the yielding of number 10. 
being forty-four 
eight buſhels, which laſt is not an increaſe in proportion 
to the additional quantity of manure laid on, I thence 
jud e that eight quarters, or ſixty- four buſhels, of malt- duſt, 
18 ; proper quantity of malt-duſt to lay on an acre for a 
barley crop, and that at the time of ſowing. 

When I ſpeak of malt-duſt, I mean the kiln-duſt which 
falls from the malt in drying: as to the tail-duſt, which 
falls through the ſcreen hilt the malt is cleaning before 
it is put in ſacks, that may be applied to a better uſe, Peng 
generally given to pigs, and often to cows, in which la 
caſe it makes them give a great deal of milk. 

It has been ſuggeſted that the virtue of malt-duſt, as a 
manure, laſts only for one crop ; but this is a miſtake, for 
when this manure is laid on in January or February, a good 
crop of barley may be had after the wheat. 

It (I mean malt-duſt) is ofa very warm nature : this has 
induced many farmers to think that it will burn a crop; 
and I will not anſwer for it but it might do fo on a hot gra- 
velly foil ; but on clay land, or à ſtiff loam, it ſeldom or ne- 
ver does any damage: and indeed the only danger is a dry 


time enſuing after it ĩs ſpread on the land, for the firſt ſhower 
of rain * it in, and ſecures the crop from all hazard 
of being burnt. 


Many of my acquaintance, beſides myſelf, have found 
that malt-duſt is for a ſtiff ſoil a better manure than dung; 
but the diſpute among them was, whether it was moſt pro- 
fitable to lay it on when the wheat was ſown, or by way of 
top-drefling in January or * however, ſince I made 
the above experiments, they are all converts to my opinion, 
and are determined in future always to dreſs their heavy 
wheat land with it after Chriſtmas. | 

One thing more in recommendation of this my favourite 
manure let me add before I conclude, that nothing ſurpaſſes 
it when laid on cold graſs grounds, to the amout of about 
eight quarters or ſixty buſhels on an acre, but not leſs. 

Such as have not ſeen its effects in this way applied, 
would be ſurpriſed at the large increaſe of ſweet feed which 
it occaſions : in ſhort, whoever finds it neceſſary to dreſs 
ſuch land, and can get malt-duſt in a ſufficient quantity, will 
do well to uſe it, as they will be puzzled to find any thing in 
the extenſive circle of manures better adapted to the purpoſe. 

MANGE, 1N HoRsEs, is Cauſed by over heat or 
cold, hard riding or labour, by which the blood is corrupt- 
ed; or it may be occaſioned by eating unwholeſome food. 

The diſtemper may be eaſily known by the ſtaring of 


| 


uſhels, and of number 8. only forty- 


MAN 


the hair, its coming off from the ſkin in many places; and 
a ſcurf ariſing thereon. | 
When the diſtemper is caught by infection, an ointment 
compoſed of flour of ſulphur and hogs-lard, will effectu- 
ally cure it, if rubbed in every day immediately after the 
misfortune is (opt ary In the mean time ſulphur and an- 
timony ſhould be given with his feeds, and continued for 
ſome weeks after the cure is performed, in order to purify 
the blood. If the ſulphur ointment ſhould not be though 
agreeable, a liquor made by ſteeping tobacto in ſtale cham< 
berlye, will anſwer the fame intention; but the ſulphur . 
and antimony ſhould be given with his feeds. 

But if the diſtemper has been of ſome continuance, or 
if it owed its origin to low feeding, and a poverty of the 
blood, other methods muſt be purſued, the diet muſt be 
mended, and the horſe indulged with a ſufficient quantity 
of hay and corn, and the following ointment rubbed ints 
the parts affected every day : Take of ſulphur vivum, half 
a pound: of crude ſal armoniac, one ounce : and of hogs- 
lard a ſufficient quantity to make the whole into an oint- 
ment, 

_ Give him every day a feed of ſcalded branz and when 
the diſeaſe begins to diſappear, the following purge : 

Take of ſuccotrine aloes, ten drams; of Nathorents 
antimony, half an ounce and of freſh jalap in powder 
one dram : make the whole into a ball, with a fufficient 
qauntity of Bardadoes tar, with ſixty drops of chemical 
—_ aniſeeds. 

f the caſe prove very obſtinate, waſh the ma 
with Cublimate waſh; ak ive the brimſtone n 

If poor feeding and hard work is the cauſe, the cure will 

be obvious; 


Sublimate Waſh. ; 

Take of ſublimate mercury, half an ounce ; lime-water; 
a pint; mixed. 

When the horſe is thoroughly cured of this diſtemper, it 
will be neceſſary to waſh the floor of the ſtable very well. 
with ſoap-ſuds, and fume it well with burning pitch or 
charcoal. His cloaths alſo ſhould be laid in ſcalding water, 
waſhed very clean with ſoap and thoroughly dried, before 
they are uſed again ; for if theſe precautions are not uſed; 
other horſes will be liable to the infection. 

Another method of cure is: Take ſtaves- acre ſeeds, two 
handfuls, infuſe it in a quart of ſtrong vinegar and hot aſhes ; 
waſh the mangy parts with this liquor, and it will cure t 
in twice bathing. 

MANGE in a dog, a diſtemper with which he is often 
affected, for want of freſh water to drink when he is thirſty, 
and ſometimes by not being kept clean in his kennel, or by 
foundering and melting his greaſe, | 

For the cure: Take two handfuls of wild creſſes, and 
as much elecampane, and alſo of the leaves and roots of 
roerb and ſorrel, and two pounds of the roots of fodrels 
boil all theſe well together in lee and vinegar, ſtrain the 
decoction, and put into it two pounds of grey ſoap, and 
when it is melted, rub the dog with it four or five days ſuc- 
ceſſively, and it will cure him. Ry 

MANGER, the place or veſſel in which the horſe's corn 
is put. 

ANURE, a general name for ſoil of all kind laid upon 
land to improve it. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, recom» 
mends the following method of manuring : 

« For turneps, the ſtable-muck is uſually carried out, 
from time to time, as it accumulates, or as the weather an- 
ſwers, in winter : and the par-muck, wanted for this crop, 
early in the ſpring ; and piled up in heaps in or near the 
intended turnep-cloſes ; a bottom being previouſly formed 
of marl, or manure, about a foot thick, and neated up into 
a long ſquare bed to ſet the pile upon, 

&« The method of carrying out farm-yard dung, when a 
farmer wants to get buſineſs forward, is generally this: 
Two fillers, a driver, and an unloader, with fix horſes and 
three carts, are a ſet, for a ſhort diſtance : one of the carts 
being always in the yard, one on the road, and one at the 
dung-heap 3 it being an univerſal practice, which prevails 
throughout the diſtrict, to ſet the carts by the fide of the 
heap and unload them with forks, 

“ The crime of drawing the load on to the heap 
rarely committed in Norfolk. On the con 


18 
„every 


lump is carefully broken, and the whole piled up light and 
even, 
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even, with almoſt as much care and attention as farmers, in 
ſome places, beſtow upon their hay ricks. 


© The ordinary day's work of the ſet abovementioned is 
twenty-five loads; if the diſtance be very ſhort, thirty loads 


are frequently carried out: in this caſe, however, an ad- 


ditional boy is required to aſſiſt in levelling and forming the 


ea 

« The filling is generally done by the load; another ad- 
mirable practice: the price one penny a load; a ſtriking in- 
ſtance of the low wages and hard work of this country. 

« This practice ought to be copied in every country; 
for it would, in moſt places, be cheaper to pay even three- 
pence a load, than. to have the dung cart filled by the 
day; in which caſe, the team is ever ſtanding idle until the 
load be made up : whereas, when the filling is done by 
the load, that ſeldom happens. This accounts ſuffici- 
ently for the extraordinary number of loads carried in a day, 
in Norfolk. 

& For wheat, the remainder of the par-yard-muck is gene- 
rally, in the ſpring, after the cattle are turned out to graſs, 
turned up into piles in the yards, where it remains until the 
ſoil be prepared to receive it; the piles being by good far- 
mers returned in the ſummer ; an operation, however, 
which is too frequently neglected. 

« Or, inſtead of turning the piles in the yard, they are 
ſometimes carried, at leiſure-times in ſummer, on to the land, 
and there piled afreſh : in either cafe, the compoſt, by the 
time it be wanted to be ſet on, is thoroughly mixed and 
digeſted. 111 

& The method of ſetting on dung is ſimilar to that of 

ing out : and from twenty-five to thirty loads are con- 
ſidered as a day's work for one team and two fillers : all ſet 
on in hillocks. 

« The quality ſet upon an acre is, of courſe, proportioned 
to the quantity of land to be manured, and the quantity of 
dung to be ſet on: ten loads of good ſpit-dung, or twelve 
to fifteen loads of compoſt, is, perhaps, the medial quantity 
ſet upon an acre, for turneps :—for wheat a ſmaller _ 
ty, and generally of a worſe quality, is uſually allowed. 

« Some few farmers manure their clover-lays, but this 
is by no theans common; the application of dung being, 
as has been ſaid, in a manner wholly to the turnep and 
wheat crops. 

« Tt may alſo be ſaid, in yore terms, that all the dung 
ſpread upon this diſtrict is plowed in; wheat is ſometimes 
top dreſſed with it; but I have met with few inſtances of 
that ſpecies of management. Sce DuNG. 


The — Letter, ſent to Dr. Templeman, Secretary to 
the Society for premoting Arts, &c. to be by him communi- 
cated to the Committee of Agriculture, in Recommendation 


of a new Manure, is of too much Importance to be omitted 
here, 


©S1R, 


« As a farmer, like a chymiſt, ſhould loſe none of his 
materials, but make even his waſhings, runnings, and reſi- 
duums, turn out to his advantages, I have ſent you ſome 
account of an experiment I have made in manuring of land, 
which I beg you will lay before the Committee of Agricul- 
ture, that they may communicate it to others. 

« am poſſeſſed, fir, of a farm of near three hundred 
pounds a year, and have in my yard, what you uſually ſee 
in moſt farmers yards, two receſſes or pools, as reſervoirs of 
dung and water. "Theſe reſervoirs in wet weather are con- 
tinually running over ; and of courſe part of the matter 
contained in them is carried off, by the neceſſary drains, 
into the highways, ditches, and rivers, 

« As much of the eſſential quality of the dung is loſt in 
this manner, (for part of the ſalts, whether fixed or volatile, 
will be waſhed into the pools, and when they overrun will 
be conveyed into the ditches, &c.) I thought it a part of 
good huſbandry to carry this ſuperabundant water, or ma- 
nure, (for ſo we may juſtly call it) on my land, which I did 
by means of a watering-carr, not unlike thoſe with which 
the roads near London are watered in the ſummer-time to 
allay the duſt. 

« That the experiment might be the more obvious and 
certain, I firſt tried it (in the be inning of March, 1763) 
on a few acres in the middle of a large meadow, and on 
ſome lands in the middle of a large field of wheat, where, 
in a little time, I found a conſiderable increaſe, in growth, 
both of graſs and grains; and at hay time and harveſt, 


both the one and the other were much better crops 


MAR 


than what the ſame lands produced that were not fo ma- 
nured, 

| © Aga man, or even a boy, with one of theſe carts, and 
one horſe, may manure a great deal of land in a day, pro- 
vided it be near the yard, I would recommend the prac. 
tice to all my brother farmers z for the expence is nothing, 
but the value of the time of the boy and the horſe ; and the 
increaſe, by what I have ſeen, will be very great. 

„This manure may be alſo laid, to great advantage on 
land that is freſh ſown with barley, oats, or any other grain; 
but on graſs it ſhould be only laid in the winter time, when 
the rains will waſh the ſalts off the blade; or in the ſpring, 
when the lands are laid up for hay ; as the cattle will not 
feed on the graſs, while the dung, or falt, adheres to the 
blade of it. 

“ This dung-water ſhould likewiſe be carried on the 
land, not at a time when it rains, but in the dry weather, 
and at a time when the dung water in the pools is of a deep 
brown colour, and ſtrongly inpregnated with falts. By 
this means the land may be manured from time to time, 
and the pools kept almoſt empty for the reception of freſh 
matter every time it rains; and nothing will be loſt,” 

MARE, the female of the horſe. See the article Hor se. 

Such mares as are deſigned for breeding, ought to be as 
free from defects as noſkible, and ſhould, no more than the 
ſtallions, have either moon-eyes, watery eyes, or blood- 
ſhot-eyes ; they ſhould have no ſplint, ſpavin, or curb, 
nor any natural imperfection; for the colts will take after 
them; but choice ſhould be made of the beſt and ableſt, 
the moſt high ſpirited, beſt coloured, and fineſt ſhaped; 
aud the natural defects that — be in the ſtallion, ſhould 
be amended in the mare, as well as that which is amiſs in 
the mare ſhould be amended in the ſtallion. 

As for her age, ſhe may be covered when three 
old ; but the moſt convenient time is after four, when ſhe 
will nouriſh her colt beſt; and though ſhe may breed till 
ſhe is thirteen, yet ſhe is not fit for it when ſhe is paſt 
ten, for the colt of an old mare is commonly heavy. 
| Before a mare is covered, ſhe ſhould be in the houſe about 
fix weeks, during which time ſhe ſhould be well fed with 
good hay, and oats well ſifted; and in order to render her 
conception the more certain, near a quart of blood may be 
taken from each ſide of her neck, about five or fix days 
before covering. Another method to bring a mare in 
ſeaſon, and make her retain, is to give her, for the ſpace of 
eight days before you wing her to the horfe, about two 
quarts of hemp-ſeed in the morning, and as much at 
night ; and if ſhe refuſes to eat it, to mingle it with a lit- 
tle bran or oats, or elſe to let her faſt for a while; and if 
the ſtallion allo eat of it, it will greatly contribute to ge- 
neration. 

Mares go with foal eleven months and as many days as 
they are years old; and therefore the propereſt time for 
covering them is in the beginning of June, that ſhe may 
foal the May following, when there will be plenty of gtaſs, 
which will afford the mares a great abundance of milk for 
nouriſhing their foals : but a mare ſhould never be covered 
while ſhe is bringing up her foal, becauſe the foal to which 
ſhe is giving ſuck, will be prejudiced by it, and the her- 
ſelf ſooner ſpent. After covering, let her, for three weeks 
or a month, have the ſame diet as before, and kept clean 
in the ſtable till the middle of May, with her feet well 
pared and thin ſhod: take her in again about the latter end 
of September, if not before, and keep her to the end of her 
foaling. If ſhe cannot readily bring forth, hold her noſtrils 
ſo as to ſtop her taking wind; and if that will not do, 
diſſolve madder, to the quantity of a walnut, in a pint of 
ale, and give it her warm. In caſe ſhe cannot void her 
ſecundine, or after-burden, boil two or three handfuls of 
fennel in running water, then put half a pint of that liquor 
into as much ſack, or, for want thereof, into a pint of ale, 
with a fourth part of ſallad- oil, mixed together, and pour 
it lukewarm into her noſtrils, holding them cloſe for 
ſome time ; otherwiſe give her green wheat, or rye, the 
laſt of which is beſt. 

If the mare has but little milk, boil as much as you 
can get from her, with the leaves of lavender and ſpike, 
and bathe the udder with it warm, till the knobs and 
knots are diſſolved. She ſhould now dtink only white 
water (which is bran put in water ; give her alſo ſweet 
wr 3 and a month after foaling, let her have a maſh - 
with ſome brimſtone or ſavine in it. 

MARLE, a kind of dry, ſoft, foſſile carth, uſed in ma- 
| nuring land, | 

Marls 


I 


Mare is either grey, blue, brown, yellow, red, or 
mixed, and is known by its pure and uncompounded na- 
ture: beſides which, it is diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral other 
marks, ſuch as, its breaking into little ſquate bits; its 
falling eaſily to pieces, by the force of a blow, or upon 
being expoſed to the ſun or froſt; its feeling fat and unc- 
tuous; and its r when dry, aſter having been ex- 

ſed to the weather for ſome time, as if it was covered 
with a hoar-froſt, or ſprinkled with fine ſalt. Even when 
mixed with the land intended to he mauured by it, the 
whole ſurface of the ſoil will have that whitiſh appearance. 
But the moſt unerring way to judge of marle, and know 
it from any other ſubſtance that may reſemble it, is, to 
break a piece as big as a large nutmeg, and, when it 1s 
quite dry, drop it into a glaſs of clear water, where, if it 
be the right ſort, it will ſoon diffolve into a ſoft and al- 
moſt impalpable pap, ſhooting up many ſparkles to the ſur- 
face of the water. Some marles efferveſce but little with 
acids : but they ſhould always be put to that trial ; becauſe 
the more they efferveſce with them, the more valuable 
they are as manures. In hot weather, good marle will 
ſlake with the heat of the ſun, like lime: eſpecially if any 
rain follows a hot day. 

The farmers in Staffordſhire reckon the ſoft blue marle, 
which is moſt commonly found under clay, or low black 
ground, at the depth of ſeven or eight feet, the beſt for 
arable land, and the grey ſort the beſt for paſture. That 
which is of a brownllh colour, with blue veins in it, and 
little lumps of chalk or lime ſtone, generally lying under 
ſtiff clays, and very hard to dig, is moſt eſteemed in 
Cheſhire, The marle which is uſually found at the depth 
of about two feet, or a yard, on the ſides of hills, and in 
wet boggy grounds which have a light ſand in them, is 
very fat and cloſe, and reckoned the ſtrongeſt of all marles; 
for which reaſon it is particularly good for ſandy lands. 
This is commonly called raw Ft, wg or delving marle. 
The - paper-marle, as it is ſometimes called, frequently 
lies near. coals, and flakes like leayes or pieces of brown 
paper, than which it is of a ſomewhat lighter colour. 
That which ſome writers call clay-marle, becauſe it looks 
like clay, is very fat, and ſometimes mixed with chalk- 
ſtones. Steel-marle breaks of itſelf into ſquares cubi- 
cal bits. Theſe two laſt kinds generally lie under ſand or 
clay ; ſometimes about a yard deep under the former, but 
often much deeper under the latter. 


Stone, ſlate, or flag marle, which is a kind of ſoft 


ſtone or rather ſlate, of a bluiſh colour, is generally al- 
lowed to be the beſt. It eaſily deſolves with froſt or rain, 
is found near rivers and on the ſides of hills, and is a very 
laſting manure. An ingenious gentleman, paſſing lately 
through Bedfordſhire, obſerved, that the people employ- 
ed to mend the highways, were laying upon them a bluiſh 
kind of ſtone. Struck with the novelty of the appearance, 
he ſtopt, took up a lump, and ſoon found it to be this blue 
marle, which the ignorant peaſants were uſing inſtead of 
real ſtone. The conſequence was, that when he re- 
turncd the ſame way ſome time after, a heavy ſhower 
having fallen, the old road where this ſubſtance had 
been ſo injudiciouly ſpread, was become a perfect quag- 
mire 

Mr. Markham reckons four ſorts of marle, in Suſſex : 
viz. grey, blue, yellow, and red. The blue is accounted 
the beſt, the yellow next, and then the grey. The red 1s 
the leaſt durable. A great deal of the marle in the north 
country runs much upon the loam ; but that in Suſſex is 
8 like fuller's-carth, and therefore mult certainly be the 

tteſt. | 

Mr. Mortimer ſays, he ſaw a ſample of marle from 
Derbyſhire, which was very fat, though it contained ſo 
much ſand, that when wet, it could not be worked into 

a ball, or be made to hold together. This marle did very 
well upon clayey land, becauſe it was of an opening 
quality. 

In many parts of moſt counties in England, marle diſco- 
vers itſelf to the moſt negligent eye ; particularly on the 
ſides of broken hills, or deep hollow roads. Many rivers 
are bordered with a vaſt treaſure, which is plundered by 
every flood. Boggy lands frequently cover it; and, in 
them, it ſeldom lies above three feet deep. It is ſomewhat 
lower under ſtiff clays, and marſhy level grounds. The 
loweſt parts of moſt ſandy lands abound with it, ſome- 
times at the depth of three feet, and ſometimes at ſeven, 
nine, or more. The depth of the marle itſelf can ſeldom 
be found ; for when the upper cruſt of the earth is re- 


MAR 


moved, all that can be ſeen or dug is mile, to ſo great a 
depth, that there are few, if any, inſtar ces of a marle-pit's 
having been exhauſted. 
Nothing is more common than. to find the ditches which 
incloſe a field, dug ſo deep that they have penetrated fix of 
ſeven inches into a bed of marle, without the farmer's 
taking any notice of it; though the extraordinary ſhoot- 
ing and increaſe of the graſs which is put forth by the 
marle thrown up on the ſides of the bank, might, one 
would think, be a means of diſcovering it. Where the 
marle is thus accidentally diſcloſed, it not only turfs the 
ſides and tops of the banks, and thereby ſecures them 
againſt all injuries of the weather, but makes the graſs 
grow ſo long and thick, that, when beaten down by winds, 
it hangs as if it thatched the earth which nouriſhed it, and 
carries off the rain, without letting any great quantity pe- 
netrate through it. 


| The marquis of Turbilly, in his excellent directions for 


3 and breaking up land, recommends, for boring it 
(in order to know what different layers of earth, ores, 
quarries, ſprings, &c. lie underneath, and at what depth, 
by which means the better judgment may be formed of the 
plants moſt proper for the foil), an inſtrument of his own 
inventing, as far ſuperior to any thing that has yet been 
thought of for that purpoſe. A deſcription of it may be of 
ſervice to every ingenious improver of land. See the 
article Box ER. 

Marle is very common in Ireland, where it ſeldom lies 
above a foot or two below the ſurface of the ſoil; luckily 
for that country, which is extremely 'boggy. But' in 
France, though they have marle in many places, they are 
often obliged to dig for it very deep, particularly in the 
province of Artois, where it generally lies eighty or ninety 
feet under ground, in beds about five feet thick, at the 
bottom of which frequently is water, which breaks in upon 
the workmen. On account of this great depth of the 
marle-pits there, extraordinary care is taken to ſet up 
marks, and rail them in, to prevent the fatal accidents 
which might otherwiſe happen. The ſame is, indeed, 
done in England; but not ſo ſtrictly as it ought to be. 

Authors differ widely both as to the quantity and the 
manner of uſing almoſt all the manures they treat of; 
points which muſt, in a very great meaſure; depend on the 
quality of the foil, and the ſtrength of the manure, of 
whatever kind it be, in which experience will ever be 
the judicious farmer's ſureſt guide, In marling, it is par- 
ticularly neceſſary to find the true proportion which 
the land requires, and better to err in laying on. too little, 
than too much ; becauſe more may be added at pleaſure ; 
whereas by over-doing it, the firſt year's crop often fails, 
becauſe the body of the marle has not been ſufficiently 
opened; and, in that caſe, it will ſometimes be two or 
three years before the ground Comes to a proper temper. 
The beſt directions that can be given to the farmer in the 
application of this manure to light ſoils, is to lay on the 
quantity which will give the degree of coheſion wanted in 
thoſe ſoils. A general rule cannot be laid down in this re- 
ſpect, becauſe, the quantity of marle requiſite to effect 
the deſired end, muſt be different, in proportion to the de- 
gree of lightneſs of the ſoil. 

Pliny ſpeaks of marle as a ſpecies of improvement known 
7 the Greeks, but more peculiar to Britain and Gaul. 

e calls it, the fat of the earth, and compares it to the 

lands in the human body, which are lapped in a coat of 
fat. As this manure, fo far as we can find, was not uſed, 
and probably not to be found, in Italy, it ſhews how at- 
tentive the 4 were to 12 wherever they 
carried their victorious arms; ſince, notwithſtanding the 
continual alarms they lived in from the natives here and in 
Gaul, they found time to diſcover and perfect a means of 
improving land, particularly ſuited to the ſoil and climate, 
and, of all others, the cheapeſt and moſt laſting. 

Before we quit this _—_— we muſt obſerve, with Dr. 
Home, that a body very ſimilar to marle in its appearance, 
but eſſentially different in its effects, is often found in the 
ſame bed with the beſt marle. It is of a darkiſh lead co- 
lour. Inſtead of fertiliſing the earth, it renders even the 
beſt ſoils incapable of bearing any kind of vegetables for 
many years after. I have ſeen, ſays that gentleman, the 
ſpots on which it was laid, entirely barren three years af- 
ter; and have heard of its bad effects continuing in other 
places for a much longer time; nor is it certain when 
they will ceaſe. A body fo very deſtructive to agriculture, 
deſerves to be well characteriſed, in order to its being 
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may know whence proceeds this noxious quality, and how 


becauſe they have ſo readily dung, foot, aſhes, and other 
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ſhunned 3 and ſhould be thoroughly examined, that we 


to cure it when it has taken place. 4 
Marle takes a ſmooth poliſh from the inſtrument with 
which it is wrought. - A piece of this taken up, when it 


has not been much expoſed to the influence of the air, dif- 


fers greatly in taſte from marle. Inſtead of tho ſmooth 
unctuous taſte of the latter, it is acid, and remarkably 
ↄſtringent. It agrees with marle, in crumbling in water, 
but differs remarkably from it in not raiſing any efferveſ- 
cence with acids, nor in the leaſt deſtroying their acidity. 
It turns the ſyrup of violets red; which ſhews that it 
contains an acid: whereas marle, like all abſorbent earth, 
gives it a green colour. The trying of marle with acids, 
is therefore the more neceſſury, to guard againſt uſing this 
pernicious ſubſtance. 

It appears from experiments made by the doctor, that 
this pernicious ſubſtance conſiſts of an earthy body like 
clay, about an eighteenth. part of ſalt of ſteel, and a ſmall 
proportion of the vitriolic acid : from whence he con- 
cludes, that good marle is the proper cure where this 
noxious earth has been inadvertently uſed ; becauſe ic cor- 
res the acid, and decompoſes the ſalt. 

The following account of marle was ſent by a very in- 
telligent gentleman to the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 


cum. 
fort Diſſertation on Marle. 


It is taken out of the bowels of the earth at ſeveral 
depths, is of divers colours, as after named, and ſome ſorts 
have often two or three colours intermixed. It is unctu- 
ous, of a ſlippery nature, and in eſs pure ; ſoon re- 
lents after rain, and, when dry, flakes like lime, and at 
laſt diſſolves into the fineſt powder. 

- T intend to leave with you ſome ſpecimens of two kinds 
of marle (which you may give to the gentlemen or farmers 
who. deſire hw bt are what I have collected in Mid- 
dleſex, which county abounds with good marle ; but it is 
not uſed by the gentry, or farmers, ſo much as it ought, 


compoſts, from London. 
In order to diſcover marle, the beſt way is to uſe the 
auger, and obſerve the ſtrata taken up from time to time 
Its L | 
I have found, after I have got through the ſurface, 
which is about a ſpade and a half deep, that the next earth 
was a very ſtrong, coarſe, bed of clay five or ſux feet deep; 
afterwards, getting through it, the auger brought up 
marle, viz. that which appears of à fine light-brown co- 
lour, and ſome of it mixed with blue veins (which I will 
here, call pigeon-marle, by way of diſtinction): here was 
a bed of this pigeon-marle of five or ſix feet deep, and 
after that followed another kind of marle, which I will 
call toad-marle, by way of diſtincton; this is heavier, 
and without any veins of blue. | 
When either of theſe marles are dug out of the pit, the 
ſpade cut them like ſo much ſoap ; and the laſt-named 
marle looks very blackiſh and dark, and may be, and I 
believe is, in ſome countries, called toad-marle, from its 


a liquid ſoap, Let not the glaſs be ſhaken, that you may 
obſerve the ebullition (which is material); or i may, in 


like manner, try it with vinegar, where the efferveſcence, 
or ſtruggling, will be much ſtronger than in water. 


The Virtues of Marle. 


It is the beſt manure for ſandy, dry, gravelly, or light 
lands of any kind, It is excellent for moſly lands. It is, 
indeed, good for all other lands, of what nature ſoever, 
even clay, provided care be taken in laying on a proper 
quantity, and that the ſame be well diſſolved, 

Care muſt be taken in the quantity uſed ; if too little, 
you may eaſily add; but if too much is laid on the land, 
you cannot take it away. 

It is uſed in ſome countries for arable lands only: yet 
it is as good for graſs or paſture lands, but does not the 
firſt, and ſeldom till the ſecond year, ſhew forth its utility; 
and then you will obſerve the graſs to ſhoot out a dark, or 
blackiſh colour, which n turns to the fineſt green; 
and with it come up quantities of white clover-graſs, 
which hath occaſioned me ſome difficulty with the farmers 
to convince them I had not ſown the clover feed. 

If lands are properly marled, they will continue good 
for twelve or fourteen years for the plough : and for paſ- 
ture, or graſs-lands, much longer. 


[ I would recommend that the plough be not ſuffered 


to enter into the land till the marle is thoroughly diſſolved. 
Fiſh thrive prodigiouſly, and grow fatter in marle-pits 
than any other ponds. 


Duantities to be uſed. 


A great difficulty is to aſcertain the quantity. 

In countries they will tell you of laying three hun- 
dred loads to an acre, others more, others leſs ; but 
nowhere aſcertain what is a load. In Cheſhire and Lan- 
caſhire the loads are ſcarcely fix buſhels, and they uſe a 
ſmall cart made for the purpoſe, drawn by two or three 
ſmall horſes. 

If the land is gravelly, ſandy, or light, let as much be 
ion as will make a good thick coat to bind and ſtiffen 

Ol. 

But let the land be what it will, ſo much ſhould, in all 

* laid on as will make a thin coat over the entire 
ACEC, f 

Upon =g lands, which are graſs and paſture, of a to- 
lerable mould, on a clayey foil, and which were left, about 
eight years ſince, in a bad plight, by the late tenant, I firſt 
attempted to lay ten loads to every acre (by a load I mean 
as much as three large, well ſtrong horſes could 
draw) ; but found it was too little, and would not meet in 
the ſpreading. | 

I immediately doubled the quantity, and two years af- 
terwards I added another coat of fifteen loads more to eve- 

acre, and find it anſwers very well for hay and paſture, 

need not lay horſes and cows are fonder of this hay and 
graſs than of that wherein the dung may be taſted and 
melt, 


A work of this kind ſhould be ſet about by the end of 


reſemblance in colour to that animal; but this marle be- Auguſt, or beginning of September ; and the loads ſhould 


ing expoſed to the air alters the colour very much. This 
appears to me to be the ſtrongeſt marle. 

Marle may be diſcovered ſometimes near the ſurface, 
Is oy obſerving the ditches and fences of your 

8. 

It is frequently found near rivers, or brooks, and 
ſometimes may be diſcovered on the banks. of ſuch 
Waters. 


To know when Lys have found true Marle, try it by Air, 
| / 


re, and Water, or Vinegar. 


Firſt, by expoſing a large lump of three or four pounds 
in the air, which, if true marle, will, in a little time, by 
the nitre, dews, &c. break into ſmall parts; and there 
will be an hoary, or white congelation on that part of it 
which is expoſed to the ſun. 

| Secondly, . when your marle is dry, break it into ſmall 
particles, and put an handfvl into a hot coal fire, aud 
it will crackle as if ſo much falt had been put therein. 

Thirdly, place a piece of the dried marle in a glafs, and 
thereon gently pour as much water as will cover it, If 


be ſhot into ſmall heaps, as the Middleſex farmers ſhoot 
their dung, viz. two or three bulhels in each heap ; and 
a man muſt be ready to ſeparate it, that the nitre, air, dews, 
and rain, coming on the large pieces, may act, and cauſe 
them to break, as of themſelves, into ſmaller parts, 

After the marle has been laid upon the ground, and you 
ſee that the air, nitre, &c. have looſened the great lumps, 
and they are ready, on a flight touch, to fall into pieces, 
a peiſon ſhould be ordered (when the weather and marle 
are quite dry) to break and ſpread the picces to complete 

our coat; and you ſhould avoid as much as poſſible, leav- 
ing any large pieces to lie and diſſol Ve without being ſpread 
on the ſurface, but cauſe them to unite therewith. 
| In the beginning of February, and in dry weather, I 
cauſe an old gate to be well buſhed, and a heavy weight 
laid on it, to be drawn by one horſe over the whole field, 
in order that every part may have its due proportion, | 

If you intend to plough your lands, the preceding cau- 
tions are not ſo neceſlary, as the plough and harrows will 


| ſpread and intermix the marle with the ſoil l 


but if you uſe the drill-plough, the above hints may 


true marle, it will then gradually moulder, and diſſolve into 
| 3 f b 


uſeful. 
It would take nan 
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6f matle, its virtues and uſes, and to ſhew that it was uſed 


by the Romans, and many years diſcontinued ; and efpecial. 
y till che houſes of York and Lancaſtef were united, and 
then revived in ſome few counties; and the great benefits 
received by matling in Suffolk and Norfolk within a few 
ears pair. | 
* 27077 well know that gentlemen and farmers are a 
long while ere they care to venture on the practice of 
macling from theory, and principally from not having ſeen 
et kuown what is, aud what is not, true and genuine 
marie, and from being unacquainted with the rules or 
modes to judge and determine upon it: therefore, if this 
ſhort account will obviate their doubts, and in any way 
contribute to the advancement of agriculture, vegetation, 
and paſturage, my deſign is anſwered, 
There ate variety of colours in marle, viz. blue, white, 
yellow, red, and other colours, which make no material 
difference, provided they be earthy and fat, or flippery as 


foap, and as free as poſſible from a mixture of ſand, gravel, 
or ſtone. 


Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, fays 
that © Marle has been ſo Jong in uſe in this diſtrict, that 
there are few farms without marle- pits upon, or near them; 
ſo that ſearching for marle is at — ſeldom requiſite, and 
the art of diſcovering it not much ſtudied. The herb colts- foot 
93 Farfara) abounding on the Toil, is conſidered as an 
indication of a jam of marle being ſituated near, the ſurface. 
But, whether this is, or, is not, au infallible guide, time 
and accidents or intentional reſearches have not failed ro 
diicover beds of marle in almoſt every eſtate, and, in fome 
places, on almoſt every farm, fituated ſufficiently near the 
ſurface to be worked with advantage. 

« Of the quality of marles, the Norfolk farmers are, in a 
great meaſure, uninformed. That which falls moſt rea- 
dily, and “ gets to work“ the ſooneſt, is in the beſt 
eſteem; but, in general, the quantity of * 'ancallow” 
(namely, the coping; or covering ef earth, which lies upon 
the head, or jam) is more attended to than the intrinſic 
quality of the marle. | 


“ 'The depth of uncallow is generally unequal : 
perhaps, on the ſame jam of marle it will ey Bon one or 
two, to fix or eight feet deep, the ſurface of the jam ufaally 


riſing into inequalities, termed heads. 

« The depth of the jam is equally uncertain: I have 
ſ-en one worked twenty feet deep; but in general, I be- 
: ten or twelve feet may be reckoned a middling 

The bottom of the jam, being generally a white ab- 
ſorbent ſand, no pump or artificial Jean is requiſite to free 
a Norfolk marle-pit from water, which no fooner touches 
the fand than it vaniſhes, as through the grate of an open 
drain. a | 1 | 

« In working a marle-pit, the top-foil' is thrown back 
for manure : the remainder of the'uncallow thrown to the 
bottom of the pit, and levelled for the carts to ſtand upon. 
When the jam is low, the marle is_thrown immediately 
from it into the carts ; but if it be too high for this ope- 
ration, piles are driven in a-row a few feet from the face of 
the jam; and, as ſoon as a crack is formed, water is pour- 
ed into it, more eſpecially when the marle is dry and ſtub- 
born; and by this means many loads are thrown down at 
once; either to the bottom of the pit, or on to a platform 
level with the body of the cart; into which the marle, in 
this caſe, is thrown with great eaſe. Taking up the bot- 


tom of the jam is the moſt difficult part of the operation; | 


the marle being firſt to be caſt up on to the bottom of the 
pit, and afterwards to be thrown into the carts. But by 
thus bringing up the bottom, two valuable things are ob- 
rained 3 a drain for the water, and a moſt convenient re- 
ceptacle for the next line of uncallow, 

„The labour beſtowed on marle previous to its being 
put into the cart, whether it be incurred by throwing 
down, looſening by pecks, crows, &c. or fetching up the 
hottom, is termed “ caſting” - the act of throwing it into 
the cart being called « filling.”—The price of caſting is 
three-pence to ſix-pence a load, according to the circum- 
Rances of the pit (the uncallowing being generally done 
by the day) and the price for filling two-pence to two- 


pence half-peany, according to the trze of the loads car- | 


ried, I have known three pence a load given for. filling 


and ſpreading large loads: the price of ſpreading, alone, is || 
about one ſhilling an acre. The number of loads cartied ſ though a very different body. 
out in a day by one team, varies, of courſe, with the diſ-} 2, Stone- mar 
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tance to be carried: when the pit happens to lie in or 
:ontiguous to the ground to be marled, thirty loads have 
been carried: but five-and-twenty is, I believe, 

ed as a good day's work. * F 

The quantity ſet upon an acre is equally various : 
depending upon two things: - upon the judgment of the 
perſon who marles, and upon whether the land has, or has 
not, heen marled heretofore. 

It is known, from common experience, that land 
which has been recently marled receives no apparent bene- 
fit from a ſecond dre of the ſame manure : but it is 
equally well known that, after ſome length of time has 
elapſed, a repetition of marling will anſwer, 

« It is a notion, pretty 3 adopted, that, i 
caſe, the quantity ought to be greater than it was the firſt 
or preceding time: and it being formerly the practice to 
ſet on a great quantity at once, ſeldom, perhaps, leſs than 
forty loads an acre, — this notion has, probably, 
many perſons from doing that which would have been ſer- 
viceable to themſelves and their country. 

« But there is not, I believe, any general rule known, 
reſpeCting either time or quantity: I have had frequent op- 
portunities of making obſervations on a farm which af- 
fords a ſtriking *inſtance on this ſubject. Two or three 
different tenants had failed fi on this farm; 
though by no means high-rented. The greateſt part of 
it within the memory of man, been marled with not 
leſs, in all human drobabiliey, than forty loads an acre 3 
and the tenants who failed, deſpaired of reaping any benefic 
from a ſecond marling after ſo ſhort an interval of time: 
but heh bu — the _ of a _ 4 8364 
tenant, he by marli other of 
management) N 0 litel more than twenty 

a farmer's fortune; during which time he marled 
upwards of one hundred acres ; and has found, from 
experience, that twenty-five loads an acre is, 
ing the recent marling, a ſufficient —_— 

« I do not mean to intimate that the ſame 
would every where produce the ſame effect; but I will 
venture to ſay, that no man having marle upon his pre- 
miſſes ought to neglect to try its effect, by accurate and 
re experiments, upon e piece of land in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, without being led away by any received notion, or 
general rule. 

« The quantity fet on, upon land which is not known to 
have been marled, or out of which the marl is worn, is, at 


preſent, leſs than formerly. 
&« In the ſouthern Hu ta which marle is obliged tg 
diſtance, ten or twelve loads are confi- 


this 


be fetched a 


dered as a dreſſing; fix or eight are frequently ſet on. 
In the more central and northern parts of the diſtrict, 
where marle is common on almoſt every farm, twenty to 


thirty loads an acre are generally allowed, and ſometimes 
forty loads, : 

« When it is known, from experience, or taken for 

granted without proof, that land, either a recent 
marling or other cauſe, is not improveable by marle alone, 
a ſmall quantity is frequently mixed up with dung; either 
by bottoming the — or the muck-heaps, with it ; 
or by mixing it layer for layer with the dung in the heaps. 
In either caſe, they are afterward turned up, and thereby 
mixed more intimately together. With this preparation, 
marle has been found to anſwer, where, in its natural ſtate, 
it had no effect. 
„ The ſymptom, or indication, of a piece of land re- 
quiring to be marled, is taken from the plants which pre- 
vail upon it. © Buddle” (chryſani hemum ſegetum, corn- 
marigold) is conſidered as a certain intimation that the 
land it abounds u requires to be marled. * Smart- 
weed”” (polygonum Fenn 22 pale-flowered perſicaria) 
is likewiſe an obſervable ſymptem. It is, I believe, an 
undoubted fact, that marle, in a manner, extirpates theſe 
plants from the ſoil; and that “ quicks”” (triticum repens) 
'are b by it.“ 

Dick-MA a name given by the people of Staf- 
fordſhire to a reddiſh marle, that breaks into ſmall Lee 
pieces like dice, or into thin flakes, in the manner of lead 
ore, and Iooks ſmooth on the ſurface. 


Marle is diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names, but principally 
by the four following: | 

1. Clay-marle, ſo called becauſe it reſombles clay, 

le, which approachey to the hardneſs of 

Lone, 
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deprived them of the benefit of this excellent manure, 


_ earths 


4 — — — 


add a little more of the acid. Repeat this addition at 
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ſtone, and is therefore eaſily diſtinguiſhed from clay - male, 


which is ſoft, and is of flower operation. 
3. Slate-marle ; this lies in thin layers reſembling late, 
and is alſo harder than the clay-marle. | 

4. Shell-marle ; which is a compoſition of earth and 
ſmall ſhells. It is of a lighter ſubſtance than the others; 
lies near the ſurface of the earth, in low grounds, that have 
formerly been overflowed with water; and ſometimes near 
the ſea. This is a very rich manure, and of quicker effect 
than either of the former. | 

Marles are all compounds of the ſame kind of materials, 
in different proportions, viz. a calcareous earth, clay, and 
ſand ; and in ſome marles are found ſome ſhining flakes of 
Nr unſoluble in acids, and very little altered by 

"RE | | | 
There are ſeveral kinds of earths that reſemble marle, 
ſome of little uſe as a manure, and others that are pernici- 
ous to land, as before obſerved. The colour and appear- 
ance are no certain indications of the quality of marle, 
which the farmer ſhould know, before he ventures to lay 
upon his land any earths as marle, the quality of which he 
has no experience of, Farmers having no certain rule of 
judging this, have been fearful of uſing marle ; which has 


which is to be found in many places, and might be of much 
more general benefit, did the farmers know how to diſtin- 
guiſh it. The ingenjous Dr. Ainſlie has lately made very 
curious experiments upon the ſeveral forts of marle, which 
are the more valuable, as farmers may themſelves perform 
them; which they are adviſed to do, and to ſearch for 
marle, L. digging and boring ; and when they find any 
embling marle, they may diſcover with certainty, 
whether they or any of them is genuine marle, by the fol- 
lowing eaſy procels : 750 
I. Put a little freſh dug clay-marle into a glaſs, and pour 
n it as much water as will cover it; the marle will 
ſoon diſſolve in the water, into a ſoft ſoapy ſabſtance, Or 
if expoſed ſome time to the air, it will fall down into a fine 
powder, 52 | | 
2. Marle efferveſces with all acids; a little of it put 
into a glaſs with vinegar, a briſk motion will immediately 
be excited; it will efterveſceAparkle and riſe like wine or 
cyder, and air-bubbles will continue to rife, till the acidit 
of the vinegar is deſtroyed. . Some other kinds of © eart 
will fall down in water or air ; but whatever body has this 
property, and alſo efferveſces with acids, the farmer may 
conclude to be marle. | 
It will be of uſe to the farmers, not only to diſtinguiſh 
marle from other bodies, but likewiſe to diſcover, before 


they make uſe of it, what neg any marle contains | 


of calcareous earth, clay, and ſand. This he may readily 
do, in the following manner. | tn, | 
Having dried and powdered the marle to be examined, 
r upon any weight of it a ſmall! quantity of water. 
To this mixture, well ſhaken, add a little of the acid of 
ſea. ſalt, and when the conſequent efferveſcence is over, 


proper intervals, till no more efferveſcence enſues. Then 
throw the whole, with an equal or greater proportion of 
water, into a filter of brown paper, whereof the weight 
is known, When all the fluid parts have paſſed through, 
fill up the filter, - £46 and again, with warm water, By 
this means the diſſolved particles of calcareous earth, ad- 
hering to the reſidue, or entangled in the pores of the pa- 
per, will be waſhed away, and nothing but what is reall 
unſoluble will remain in the filter. his reſiduum, wit 
the filter, is then to be compleatly dried, and weighed: the 
difference betwixt its weight, and the original weight of 
the filter, gives you the weight of the unſoluble parts (the 
clay and fand) contained in the marle under examination. 
This being known, the proportion of calcareous earth 
therein is evident, Oe” 

Here it is to be noted, that a vegetable acid, as vinegar, 
is, not proper for this experiment; becauſe all the calcare- 
ous earth in marle, cannot uſually be extracted by it: for 
after the uſual filtration, the reſiduum efferveſces with 
acids, Neither is the vitriolic acid proper for this uſe : 
for though it efferveſces with all marles, it does not diſſolve 
their calcareous earths, but only forms with them a whitiſh 
coagulum, which will not paſs through the filter. But all the 
other mineral acids may be employed to equal advantage; 
as the acid of ſea · ſalt, nitre, ke. g 

he proportions of clay and ſand, contained in the re- 
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what is called elutriation, which is thus performed, Hay. 
ing weighed this dry reſiduum, mix and ſhake it well, with 
a ſufficient quantity of water: and after allowing a little 
time for the — parts to ſubſide, let the water, with 
the fineſt part of the clay ſuſpended in it, be gently poured 
off, then add more water to the remainder, and after ſuſ- 
ficient mixture and ſubſidence, pour off that likewiſe. In 
the ſame manner repeat this operation, again and again, 
till the water comes off perfectly pure; the ſubſtance that 
then remains is ſand, mixed, perhaps, with ſome flakes of 
talc : and whatever this ſubſtance wants of the weight of 
the reſiduum employed, is the weight of pure clay, carried 
away by the water, in this proceſs of elutriation. 
his experiment, for diſcovering what proportion is 
contained in marle, of calcareous earth, clay, and fand, is 
not propofed as a matter of mere curioſity, but that the 
farmer, who will take the ſmall trouble of examining marle 
in this manner, may thereby know for which of his lands 
the different ſorts of marle is moſt proper: for though 
marles will fertiliſe all forts of land, yet not equally, 
Thoſe marles where he finds the largeſt proportion of cla 
are moſt proper to lay upon his ſandy, light land; and thoſe 
that contain the moſt fand, for his ſtrong land: the cal- 
N earth fertiliſes both ſorts of land, the light and 
rong. 
It 2 been a common opinion, that all rich manures 
were ſo, becauſe they contained much vegetable food. 
Hence marle. was thought to contain a large proportion 
of nitre, or other ſalts; but when it was found, that it 
contained no falts, it was then ſuppoſed, that it attracted 
them from the air ; but this is now diſcovered to be alſo 
an error : for from many accurate experiments upon all 
the marles, that have been long expoſed to the air, no ſalts 
of any kind have been found in any of them, except in one 
experiment made by Dr. Ainſlie, who found ſome muria- 
tic ſalt in one bed of marle, that had been expoſed for ages 
to the open air; but none in any other bed of marle, that 
It is ſingular that no veſtiges of this or any ſalt appear- 
ed upon any of the beds of marle, but one, and this one 
had nothing peculiar, either in its compoſition or ſituation. 
It differed from the reſt in this only, it was poſſeſſed of a 
greater degree of moiſture; but whatever was the cauſe of 
this ſingular inſtance, it can be no foundation of the opi- 
nion of marle attracting ſalts from the air. And marles 
are fou to produce the moſt remarkable effects on light 
exhauſted ſoils, where they can find little or nothing pro- 
per for furthering a nitrous proceſs, or the production of 


any other ſalt hitherto knoẽwu n. 

Stone and ſlate marles, being harder than clay marle, 
are longer in diſſolving; and therefore a larger quantity 
of them may be laid upon land than of clay-marle, where- 
of about thirty cart - Joads has been recommended as a pro- 
per quantity to be laid upon an acre; of the harder forts 
of marle ſomewhat more, but of ſhell - marle ten or twelve 
loads; this being of a more open texture, and ſudden ef- 
fect, much of it Taid on at once would make the crops too 
luxuriant. And in general it is moſt adviſeable in laying 
on marle, to lay it rather ſparingly at firſt, till the effects 
of it are ſeen, as it is eaſy to add more afterwards, 

MARSHY LANDS, a fort of paſture or grazing grounds, 
lying near the ſea, rivers, or fens. 

As to lands lying near rivers, the great improvement of 
them is their being overflowed, which brings the ſoil of the 
uplands upon them, ſo that they need no other mending, 
though kept conſtantly mowed. The great en 
of theſe lands is their being ſubject to floods, which hig 
hills near the ſides of rivers, and the long courſe of them, 
beſpeak to be frequent: and, though the richeſt land gene- 
rally lies near ſuch rivers, yet there is the greateſt danger 
of the crops being ſpoiled, eſpecially when they are not 
incloſed, and therefore cannot be fed with cattle. This, 
when feeding bears any thing of a price, would be the very 
beſt way of managing theſe uncertain lands; and incloſing 
them would be highly beneficial on this account. Morti- 
mer*s Huſbandry. | 
The marſh-lands in Lincolnſhire, and many other parts 
of England, produce a fort of graſs, which feed ſheep in a 
better manner than that of almoſt any other land, in re- 
gard to their fize, and the quantity of wool, The ſheep 
about Grimſby, and ſome other places in this county, pro- 
duce ſuch luſty wool, or, as they call it, wool of ſo large 
a ſtaple, that three or four fleeces uſually make a tod of 
ewenty-eight pounds weight. Several hundred loads of 
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ſiduum, or unſoluble parts of this proceſs, are diſcovered by 
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this wool are yearly carried from theſe places to Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and other parts of the kingdom, for the cloth 
manufactures. They ſend this in large packs, which they 
call pockets, each containing about five and twenty hun- 
dred weight. Phils/. Tran}. Numb. 223. | 

When marſh lands lie flat, it is neceſſary for the owner 
to keep all the water he can from them. e ſea-water in 
particular is to be kept from them as much as poſſible; and 
this is uſually done at a very great expence, by high banks 
and walls. | 

Two things greatly wanting in theſe lands, in general, 
are good ſhelter for the cattle, aud freſh' water. The care- 
ful farmer may, however, in a great meaſure obviate theſe 
by digging in proper places, large ponds to receive the rain 
water, and by planting trees and hedges in certain places 
towards the ſea, where they may not only afford ſhelter 
for the cattle, but keep off the ſea breezes, which often 
will cut off the tops of all the graſs in theſe places, and 
make it look as if mowed, 

Theſe lands fatten cattle the ſooneſt of any, and they 
preſerve ſheep from the rot. It would be of great advan- 
tage to them, if there were raiſed, in the middle of every 
large marſh, banks of earth in a croſs, or in the form of 
two ſemi-circles, and theſe planted with trees ; theſe would 
ſerve as a ſhelter for cattle, let the wind blow from what 
quarter it would, and would ſoon repay the expence of 
making. 

There are, in different parts of England, very large quan- 
tities of land upon the ſea-coaſts that would be worth tak- 
ing in, though no one has yet thought of doing it. The 
coaſts about Boſton, Spalding, and many other parts of 
Lincolnſhire, give frequent inſtances of this, where the 
ſea falls from the land, ſo that on the outſide of the ſea 
walls, on the owſe, where every tide the ſalt water comes, 
there grows a great deal of good graſs, and the owſe is firm 
to ride upon when the water is upon it. | 

This owſe, when taken in, hardly ſinks any thing at 
all, and they dig the walls from the outſide of it, all the 
earth they are made of being taken from thence, and the 
fea, in a few tides, filling it up again: and though the ſea, 
at high water, comes only to the foot of the bank, yet 
once in a year or two, ſome extraordinory tides go over 
the banks, though they are ten feet high. Theſe banks 
are fifty feet broad at the bottom, and three feet at the top ; 
and the common price of making them is three ſhillings a 
pole, the earth being all carried in wheel-barrows, and face 
towards the ſea, where the greateſt ſlope is, being turfed, 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. See the article DRAINING. 

MATFELLON. Sze BLuz BoTTLE. 

MAY-WEED. a wild ſpecies of chamomile, a trailing 
perennial plant, which puts out from its branches as they 
lie on the ground. By this means, and by ſcattering its 
ſeeds long before the corn is ripe, it ſpreads and multiplies 
greatly, It flowers in May, and thence has acquired the 
name of May-weed. 

The means of extirpating it are, ſummer fallows, re- 
peated good harrowing, and burning the collected roots, 
as before directed, in ſimilar. caſes, or, which will be found 
ſtill more effectual, the frequent hoeings practiſed in the 
New Huſbandry. What eſcapes theſe clearings ſhould be 
very o_— pulled up by hand; for the common weed- 
ing-hook will not go deep enough to take out the whole 
of the long {lender tap root of this plant, of which every re- 
maining bit that has a knot in it will produce new ſhoots. 
Nor ought the farmer to regret this ſmall additional ex- 
pence, to get rid of one of the molt fatal enemies his corn 
can have. Mr. Liſle aſſures us, that as good a crop of 
wheat as one would' wiſh to ſee all the winter time, was, to 
his knowledge, fo deſtroyed by the coming up of May- 
weeds and poppies in the ſpring and ſummer, that it did not 
at laſt yield ſo much as the ſeed. 

MEAD, a liquor made of honey, and held in great eſti- 
mation by moſt of the northern nations, but perhaps not 
eſteemed here ſo much as it might deſerve, if due care was 
taken to prepare it properly. | 


All the writers who have hitherto treated of this ſubject, 


have given into a capital error with regard to the ſtrength 
of this liquor, by directing too great a proportion of ho- 
ney to be diſſolved in the water. The uſual practice of 
making it ſo ſtrong as to bear an egg, is very wrong. The 
liquor is thereby rendered a de as, and this Pad qua- 
lity is {till increaſed by the long boiling generally practiſed. 
It is ſcarcely poſſible to procure honey ſo pure, but that | 


it; and this cannot be perſectly ſeparated from it, ſo far, 


as I know, but by boiling. On this account the boiling 
of mead ſeems indiſputably neceſſary. In order the more 
offectually to ſeparate theſe imputities from the. liquor, 
it will be adviſeable to mix ſome whites of eggs with it be- 
fore it is put on the fire, and it will be particularly ne- 
ceſlary to ſkim off the thick ſcum that riſes, the moment 
the liquor begins to boil; and this mult be attentively 
continued ſo long as it boils. The only intention of boil- 
ing being here io ſeparate the impurities, and to make a 
perfect union of the water and the honey, both which pur- 
poſes are very ſoon obtained, it evidently appears, that the 
boiling need be of but very ſhort duration. This becomes 
here more particularly neceſſary, becauſe the liquor will 
be the leſs diſpoſed to ferment kindly, the longer the boil- 
ing has been continued. It is perhaps owing to the ſingle 
article of long boiling, that mead has hitherto lain under ſo 
great diſcredit ; becauſe it then never fermented ſufficient- 
y to take off its Juſcious ſweetneſs ; whereas, had it un- 
dergone a due fermentation, that ſweetneſs would have 
gone off, and the mead 'would have attained a fine racy 
flavour. | 

Some notable houſewives have added hops to their mead. 
This helps to take off its ſweetneſs, and, as the bitterneſs 
of the hop goes off, gives it a pleaſant flavour. A ferment 
is here, as in all liquors that are boiled, generally wanted 
to bring on a perfect fermentation : but as the leaſt taint 
in the ferment 1s communicated to the whole liquor, par- 
ticular care ſhould be taken that it be very ſweet and 
good, Mead, judiciouſly managed on theſe principles, will 
keep for years, and be improved by age. The racking, 
fining, &c. of this liquor, are the ſame as thoſe of other 
white wines. re OO 

MEADOW, a general name for paſture or graſs-lands, 
annually mown for hay ; but is more particularly applied 
to lands which are ſo low as to be too moiſt for cattle to 
graze upon them in winter, without breaking the ſward. 

Meadows, being generally inriched with the fine mould 
waſhed down from the adjacent riſing grounds, are uſually 
of a good ſoil, and ſeldom require any other improvement, 
than the removing of temporary imperfections. But they 
may likewiſe be of ſuch a nature as to ſtand in need of a 
more particular treatment: as is the caſe when their ſur- 
face is a moſſy, looſe earth, or when it is of a binding or 
clayey quality. 

f, through long negleR, a coarſe ſtrong graſs, ruſhes, 
or other buſhy plants, be ſuffered to remain upon the ground 
till they rot there, they will, in ſome years, form a looſe, 
ſpongy ſubſtance, ſomewhat reſembling moſs. In this 
caſe, the firſt neceſſary ſtep is to pare off and burn that 
looſe ſurface, or at leaſt ſo much of it as to enable the 
plough afterwards to reach the better ſoil underneath. 
The manner of doing this has already been explained fo 
very amply, that it will be ſufficient to add here, that this 
looſe upper earth muſt be fo ſtrengthened as to afford 
ſufficient ſtability to the roots of whatever plants are ſown 
on it, by mixing it well, either with the better foil under- 
neath, or with marle, clay, or rich loam, brought to it from 
the neighbouring grounds, or with the compoſts before di- 
rected for this purpoſe. 

If the ſoil is clay, or a ſtrong binding earth, the treat- 
ment of it'is much the ſame, whether it be meadow or up- 
land paſture. Such ſoils, by retaining water in every hol- 
low place, become what the farmers call ſour, and produce 
a coarſe, graſs, compoſed, as Mr. Miller obſerves, of bad 
weeds, which the ſeveral ſorts of docks make no ſmall 
ſhare. Although many of the meadows produce a great 
burden of what the country people call hay, yet this is fit 
only for ſuch cattle as, by hard labour and hunger, are 
driven to eat it : for horſes which have been accuſtomed to 
feed on good hay, will almoſt ſtarve rather than touch this. 
A plain proof of its being diſagreeable to all cattle, is, that 
when they are turned in, after it has been mowed, we often 
ſee the ground covered with rank weeds, which they will 
not meddle with. _ 
When a paſture is in the ſtate above deſcribed, if there 
is a ſufficient'depth of ſoil to admit of it, the furface ſhould 
be pared off, and burnt : and as ſuch places are uſually 
over-run with ant-hills, theſe ſhould alſo be burnt ; after 
which, by the addition of proper manure, and by the help 
of deep plowing, the land ſhould be brought into fine tilth. 
The deeper this improvement goes, the deeper and more 
laſting will the graſs be. We have been informed of a 


forge bee-bread, wax, or other ſubſtance, is mixed WP" 


particular inſtance. of the good effects of this method, b 
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continued for years in 2 8 of vegetation, and 
was conſtantly near a month for warder than that of his 
neighbours, whoſe foil and ſituation were exactly the 
ſame. 

Let not any one be deterred by 
this improvement for the crops 


the expence attending 


the charges, and the ground will afterwards yield much 
more plentiful crops of graſs z at leaſt for a number of 
years, But as clayey lands require more frequent and 
more mom repairs than other ſoils, the returns of til- 
lage aſe go by Camillo Tarello will be the moſt proper 
ms of managing them. 
e would have farmers divide their paſtures in four 
keep one of theſe parts under grain or pulſe, during 


ve years, and at the expiration of that time lay it down 


1 graſs as before z and ſo proceed with every other part. 
He propoſes, that the firſt breaking up ſhould be by paring 
and burning, and thorough ploughing. But if we may 
differ from him in opinion, we think 1t is needleſs to keep 

ſo many years in tillage, unleſs this ſhould ſuit 


the ground 
the — convenience for the culture of particular 


plants. In this caſe the paſture may be divided into five 
or ſix parts. Aſter each part has thus been in tillage, La- 
1 —. but only by plough 
though not urning now, but only by ploughing, in 
— to fow * before. = This, hn he, will be 
able to the huſbandman, and improve the paſture, will be- 
nefit the huſbandman, becauſe he will thereby raiſe a great- 
er quantity of corn; and it will do good to the — 
becauſe nothing is more ſerviceable to them, than this re- 
newal of their ſurface, as is atteſted by Columella. Let 
not the huſbandman imagine that he will have leſs hay 
when only three fourths of his uſual extent of land arc 
under graſs: for, in fact, it is not the quantity of the 
land, but the care which is taken of it, that gives plenty 
of hay.” | 
| When a ſoil of this kind is laid down for meadow, great 
care ſhould be taken to ſlope it down gently, from the mid- 
dle, in ſuch manner that no water may reſt on any part of 
it, If the extent is large, fmall ditches ſhould interſect 
the meadow into as many diviſions as ſhall be neceſſary to 
form a ſufficient drain for the waſte water, and the ſpaces 
between theſe ditches may be gently raiſed. In an upland 
ure on ſuch a ſoil, ridges d be raiſed inclining a 
ittle from the horizontal, that the furrows may be ſo many 
drains, as before directed in the ploughing of ſuch ſoils, to 
prevent their becoming ſpewy or wet: for as the rain can- 
not deſcend beyond the clay, it will glide along it, till, col- 
lected in ſuch quantities as to form a ſmall ſtream, it iſſues 
forth at the ſurface, uſually loaded with ſome mineral 
quality imbibed from the earth underneath. 

When the ſoil is a rich or light loam, the plough will 
not be io neceſſary; as ſuch meadows or paſtures may be 
. Tepaired by the means which will be pointed out in the 
directions hereafter given for the improvement of the mea- 
dows already laid down to graſs. See the article GrAss 
and PASTURE. «+ 

Black, rich mould, requires but a moderate quantity of 
water: juſt ſufficient to give action to the fertiliſing par- 
ticles it contains. Ihe watering here ſhould be frequently 
repeated, rather than long continued. | 

It is a general rule, that ſandy or gravelly ſoils require 
watering the molt of any: becauſe whatever moiſture they 
receive, ſinłks through them too ſpeedily. But it may be 
doubted, whether this very reaſou for watering them be 
not one of the greateſt of objections againſt their being 
watered, at leaſt ſo much as is generally directed: for the 
water not only paſſes rapidly through theſe foils, but it 
may carry down with it throuzh the ſand or gravel, the 
finer and richer particles of the ſhallow mould uſually found 


upon ſuch ſoils, and thereby rather impovefiſh their ſurface. + 


It would therefore ſeem adviſeable, to let water in upon ſuch 
ſoils only occaſionally, to refreſh the verdure, whea their 
ſurface is too dry: and too give it a pretty quick cur- 
rent, that it may {hemp to a * extent of ſurface: for 
if it runs flow, it ſinks too faſt. 

It is a, queſtion whether paſtures newly laid dawn to 
graſs, after having been arable land, ought to be watered 
at all during the firſt year. The judicious author of one 
of the ingenious diſſertations in the Memoirs of the Berne 


Society conſulted on this ſubjeR an intelligent farmer, who | 
had experiended the effects of watering, and of not water- | 
2 , 


grain and other plants 
taken while the ſoil is thus preparing, will nearly repay all 


| 


up again the ſpot firſt began with : | 
profit- 


A 


which the gentlemen who practiſed it had grafs which | 
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ing, theſe new paſtures, as ſome call them, and was an. 
ſwered, that they had yielded the greateſt quantity of graſs 
the firſt year when they had been watercd, but that the 
crops had always dwindled the ſucceeding years : whereas 
thoſe that were left dry till autumn, and then only begun 
to be watered had made ample amends during the follow . 
ing years, for the ſcantineſs of their produce in the fi11t. 

is huſbandman was therefore of opinion, that it is beſt 
not 'to water theſe meadows before the autumn ; and he 
added a farther very ſenſible reaſon, namely, that as theſe 
new meadows til! retain ſome portion of the manure laid 
upon the land the year before, when it was ſowed with corn, 
the letting in of water upon them, while the mould is yer 
extremely looſe and light, will be apt to carry off thoſe 
rich remains of manure, which will otherwiſe incorporate 
with the ſoil, as it acquires more conſiſtence. 

A very wrong cuſtom which prevails among our farmers, 
in general, with reſpect to low meadows, is, that of flow- 
ing them during the whole winter. The roots of all the 
ſweeteſt kinds of graſſes are thereby deſtroyed, and only 
ſuch left as are natives of marſhes, which are coarſe and 
ſour, and which no cattle will eat. 

The method which Mr. Miller propoſes for the manage 
ment of theſe meadows, is never to flow them till the 
middle or latter end of March, excepting once or twice in 
the winter, when ſuch floods happen, as bring dowa a 
great deal of ſoil from the upper lands ; for then it will be 
of great ſervice to let ſuch water in upon the meadows, that 
the ſoil may ſettle there ; but the ſooner the wet is drained 
off after this is lodged, the greater will be the benefit done 
to the meadows, By letting on the water frequently, 
from the end of March to the middle of May, the growth 
of the graſs will be greatly afliſted, and there will not then 
be any danger of 42 its roots. | 

River water, which is univerſally acknowledged to be the 
beſt for this purpoſe, cannot be ſo beneficial hen the ſtream 
overflows its banks, and runs rapidly over the paſtures, as 
when its courſe is Now ; and ſtill much leſs than when ic 
ſtagnates. It therefore is adviſeable to fence in every mea- 
dow liable to be thus overflowed, in ſuch manner that it 
cannot be flooded, but at the owner's pleaſure, by opening 
proper fluices. But as the produce of many meadows 
will not bear this expence, the proprietor, or farmer, ſhuuld 
if poſſible, prevent the too haſty current of the water, by 
railing at their upper end, or wherever elſe it may be neceſ- 
fary, ſuch fences as ſhall render the water which flows 
ſide wiſe upon the meadow, rather a back, or ſtanding wa- 
ter. Great advantages will ariſe therefrom. The finer 
mould will no longer be carried away by the ſtrong cur- 
rent of the river, which, inſtead of robbing the ſoil, will 
2 a rich ſediment, and thereby greatly fertilize 
the land. 

The water of mineral ſprings ſhould not by any means 
be brought upon paſtures; becauſe they are either deſtruc- 
tive of graſs, or produce only a very harſh coarſe kind 

it. | N 

We ſhall cloſe this ſubject with the following remarks 
made by the judicious author of one of the before-menti- 
oned diſſertations in the Memoirs of the Berne Society, 
and which deſerve the ſerious attention of every huſband. 
man who would water his paſtures with due care, 
Many people imagine, that the whole art of watering 
meadows conſiſts in making good channels, and in open- 
ing and ſhutting the fluices at proper times. But this is 
not enough: for ſo long as the water flows in a meadow, 
the farmer ſhould viſit all his channels once or twice a day, 
with a ſhovel, hoe, or three-grained fork in his hand, and ex- 
amine carefully whether any of them want cleanſing or re- 
pairing, Sometimes he will fd a channel choaked withſlime 
in other places he will ſee the water ſpread too far, or not 
far enough ; and in others again he will obſerve it not riſe 
high enough to overflow its channel, ſo that the neighbour- 
ing ground is not watered at all. He will immediately 
endeayour to remedy theſe defects, according to the exi- 

ency. of the caſe, whether by clearing away the muddy 
— heightening the banks of the channel, lowering them, 
giving 1 current to the water in ſome places, and 
checking its courſe in others, according to the nature of 


the ſoil ; or by cutting new channels in ſome places, and 
laying ſods or fluices acroſs others, to divert the ſtream 
from ſuch parts as are ſufficiently moiſt, and turn it to 
others which want watering : for it very frequently bap- 
pens that, even in the ſame meadow, though not a large 


there are very different ſoils, each of which ite 
the 


wank 
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the aſſiſtance of water, but in very different degrees. In 


ſhort, the careful huſbandman will not ever viſit his paſ- 
tures withgut noticing in them things which may be altered 
and amended.” | 

The farmer who has imprbved his meadows according to 
the foregoing dire ions, may expect abundant recompence 
in plentiful crops of graſs. | 

When graſs is to be fed off, it ſhould not be permitted to 
ſtand till it grows high, becauſe the cattle will then trample 
under foot great part of it, which they afterwards will not 
eat. The prudent huſbandman will alſo vary the kinds of 
cattle fed upon it. Sze the article Hay. 

Meadows that are often mowed for hay, are thereby 
ſo much impoveriſhed, that unleſs they are of an extraordi- 
nary rich ſoil, it is neceſſary to refreſh them frequently 
with manure, which is commonly done by ſpreading the 
manure upon the land in the autumn or ſpring. M. de 
Chateauvieux invented a machine with three ſharp coul - 
ters for cutting the land about 6 or 7 inches deep, that the 
manure laid upon it, might be waſhed into the inciſions 
made by the coulters, which alſo cutting the old roots of 
the graſs, many new roots were produced, and made a very 

reat improvement, particularly, where the meadows were 
Pide-bound, or over-run with moſs ; he called this inſtru- 
ment a cutting plough. 

Mr. Wynn Baker added two coulters, and named it a 
fearificator, and not a plough, becauſe, as he rightly ob- 
ſerves, a plough is an inſtrumeut that raiſes and turns a fur- 
row, but the ſcarificator does not ; for it only makes pa- 
rallet inciſions in the ſurface, at about three or four inches 
diſtance one from another, but does not raiſe or turn the land. 

This is a very uſeful inſtrument for the purpoſe of im- 
proving both meadows and paſtures, which it does by cut- 
ting only, and without manure ; but when the land is alſo 
manured at the ſame time, the improvement is very remark- 
able, encreaſing the crops to a great 2 and alſo im- 
proving the quality of the yo as has been experienced 
in ſeveral places in England and Ireland. 

It is farther remarkable, and has been proved in practice, 
that if the land is firſt ſcarified, and then manured, the im- 
provement is greater than ſcarifying the land after laying on 


the manure. 


Dung is not ſo proper for this uſe, as compoſt beaten | 


ſmall ; but aſhes or dry powdered manure is beſt : for 
that is ſoon walhed by rain into the traces made by the 
coulters. 

The ſcarificator does not work ſteady in very ſtony land, 
the ſtones being apt to throw it out of its work, — In that 
ſort of land, the ſpikey roller may be two or three times run 
over it; which if done when the land is moiſt with rain, the 
ſpikes will break the turf, and if alſo manured, will make a 
conſiderable improvement : though not ſo much as when 
ſcarified, becauſe that goes deeper, and cuts the roots of the 
graſs, by which they are multiplied. - _ 

It is an advantage, in this method of improvement, that a 
much leſs quantity of manure is neceſſary, than in the uſual 
way, of ſpreading it all over the land without ſcarifying it, 

EADOW-FOX-TAIL GRASS, the alopecurus pratenſis. 
Mr. Young, in his Annals of 22 gives the fol- 
lowing account of this graſs, in a letter from his friend: 

In the monhh of June, 1786, I collected a ſmall quan- 
tity of the ſeeds of the alopecurus pratenſis, from a paſ- 
ture of mine neat St. Alban's, containing, by meaſure, 
ſeven pecks; with this, in March, 1787, I laid down a 
ſmall field in this place, of three roods ; the field had been 
a hop-ground, the foil excellent, and the ſeeds were ſown 
(contrary to the uſual method) without a crop of corn ; 
with the graſs {2eds I ſowed ſix pounds of the white or 
Dutch clover : in the courſe of three weeks the young graſs 
made its appearance, and continued to grow with great vi- 
gour during the ſummer, and though, from the ſmall quan- 
tity of the ſed, it did not cover the ground till towards the 
end of autumn, yet I was able to mow it once, and the 
produce, incouſidcrable as it was, proved excellent food to 
my horſes; I cautiouſly rooted out the perennial weeds, 
and by the beginning of winter the ground was ſo com- 
pletely averſpread, as to wear the appearance of an old 
paſture. In the ſpring, 1788, the graſs grew rapidly, and 
at ſo early a period as the firſt week in May, was in full 
ear ; by the 14th of which month I might have mon it for 
hay; my object, however, was to collect the ſeed for a 
future, and more enlarged experiment, ſo that I ſuffered it 
to remain till the 27th, when the ears were reaped preciſely 
after Ge manuet of wheat, and carted home. The next 


day the ſtubble (as I may call it), with the bottom of Dutch 
clover, was mown, and on the 3d of June I houſed one ton 
of hay from the three roods ; the ſeeds, on threſhing, 
amounted to forty buſhels. I now proceeded to Jay down 
a field of ſeven acres (the ſoil a . earth, neither wet nor 
over dry) in the ſame manner as the former, and after the 
rate of four buſhels per acre of the graſs ſeeds, together 
with eight pounds per acre of the tritolium repens ; this 
was effected on the 3d of July, 1788. The ſucceeding 
autumn proved moiſt, and rem to vegetation, fo that 
the graſs and clover made fo rapid a progreſs as to enable 
me to turn out, on the 8th of October, ten lean Scots, 
which remained conſtantly day and night, and ten horſes at 
night only, for the ſpace of three weeks. The great ſeverity 
of laſt winter had not the ſmalleſt viſible effect on the co- 
lours, and did not entirely check the vegetation of the graſs ; 
this degree of hardineſs I muſt conſider as a circumitance 
greatly in its favour, as other graſſes ſeemed injured, eſpe- 
cially the poa trivialis (rough ſtalked meadow graſs), 
which appeared weak, diſcoloured, and in ſome places I ob- 
ſerved that the blade had periſhed. - 
From the unuſual backwardneſs of the laſt ſpring, the 
raſs was ſymewhat later than the preceding year, but with 
the clover was in perfect forwardneſs, — in June: ob- 
ſerving a particular luxuriance in the latter plant, I deter- 
mined to let the whole ſtand for a crop of its ſeed, being 
aware that, by ſo doing, I ſhould leave time ſufficient for 
the ſeeds of the graſs to ſow themſelves, to the future bene- 
fit of the field ; accordingly it was ſuffered to remain uncut 
till the iſt of Auguſt, at which time, the heads of the Dutch 
clover appearing perfectly ripe, the field was mown, and on 
the 6th of the ſame month I carted 11 tons of the moſt ex- 
cellent hay that could be produced; the crop of clover ſeed 
will amount to 16 buſhels. This field is now in the com- 


pleteſt ſtate, and leaves me every reaſonable hope of its be- 


coming a highly profitable paſture, preferable to what 1 
might have acquired from the uſual, but uncertain, method 
of laying down lands to graſs, nor can I doubt that it will 
fully recompence the attention and perſerverance I have be- 
ſtowed on it. 

From theſe and other obſervations, made by me, on 
this graſs, I am induced to make the following remarks : 
© The alopecurus pratenſis is likely to prove very uſe- 
ful to its cultivators, from its earlineſs, it being general] 
the ſecond to flower of thoſe graſſes moſt eſteemed for agri- 
cultural purpoſes, and, indeed I have not unfrequently re- 
marked it to precede the anthoxanthum odoratum, which 
is uſually the firſt, 

It is eaten, readily and with reliſh, by horſes, cows, 
ſheep, and ſwine, 

« It produces. a great burthen of moſt excellent hay, 
which, from its being ſo early in a fit ſtate for mowing, 
leaves ample time for the ground to bring a plentiful after - 
crop to perteclion. 

This circumſtance, and its being conſiderably earlier 
than the lolium perenne (rye-graſs), was the reaſon of my 
ſelecting it as a fit object of experiment. ; 

« "Though to a common obſerver, this graſs, from the 
breadth — of its foliage, might ſeem ſomewhat 
coarſe, yet, on examination, it will be found by no means 
ſo as to prejudice the hay from it, or diſguſt the cattle when 
depaſturing. | 

« The alopecurus pratenſis is certainly ſubject to the 
depredations of a ſmall maggot, which lodging itſelf in the 
ſeed veſlel, deſtroys the ſeed ; this has occaſioned a ſurmiſe, 
that the graſs in queſtion could not be generally cultivated, 
but I preſume I may, from the above experimeats, ven- 
ture to aſſert the miſchief not to be ſo great as to exclude 
this uſeful graſs from introduction on the moſt enlarged 
ſcale of agricultural practice, | | 

“This graſs delights moſtly in ſoils which are inclinable 
to moiſture, yet not ſo entirely but it will ſucceed perfectly 
on good uplands which are not abſolutely acid, 

« Upon the whole it may be reaſonably concluded, that 
the culture of the alopecurus pratenſis, would be no un- 
worthy object of the farmer's attention ; it is greatly ſupericr 
to his lolium .perenne, in being earlier ripe; it ſeems 
alſo more nutricious from the form and greater luxuriance 
of its foliage. Indeed its generally good qualities have been 
ſo ſtrĩctly attended to by me for three years paſt, as to induce 
me fully to agree with the. ingenious Dr, Pulreney, who 
ſays, that the alopecucus pratenſis is amongſt the moſt 
grateful of a. graftes to catile. 

« [ have ſent, here with, 4 buſhels of the ſeeds of the graſs, 

grown 


— — . 


if 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


how far the practical farmers (upon the ſuppoſition that by 


nine large bullocks (purchaſed at Braintree and Woolpit 
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grown this year, of which I beg your acceptance, and if at 


any futurs time you ſhould be led towards the Patrician Pile, 
cloſe to which 4 live, I ſhall be made happy in ſhewing you 
the field in queſtion, as well as any other attention in my 
wer. 

as Since writing the above, I find it'in my power to pre- 
ſent you with the incloſed ſmall ſpecimens of the ſeeds of the 
five other graſſes; I have cultivated them for ſome time paſt 
in my garden, for amuſement ; they are all excellent, and 
are to be met with in many of the better forts of paſtures 
ia Great Britain.“ ; 

Mr. Young alſo inſerts the following letter, in his An- 
nals of Agriculture, vol. xvi. written by the ſame perſon. 

« I took the liberty, ſome time ago, of troubling you 
with a few light obſervations on the ſeeming propriety of at- 
tempting the particular ſelection, and ſeparate culture, of the 
moſt uſeful forts of our indigenous graffes ; and at the fame 
time, I entered into the detail of ſeveral experiments made 
by me, on the alopecurus pratenſis, or meadow fox-tail graſs, 
to the culture of which, on account of its peculiar earlineſs, 
and ample produce, I had given particular attention. 

« Theſe circumſtances appear in No. 71. of your Annals 
of Agriculture. 

« As more than a year and a half is now elapſed ſince 
the above communications, you may poſſibly not deem it 
altogether ſuperfluous on wy part, to reſume the _ 
more at large; in order to lay before you the progreſſive 
ſucceſs of my experimenzs and obſervations on this plant; 
which may ſerve to aſcertain, with ſome degree of preciſion, 


the induſtry of individuals, he is enabled to procure the 
pure ſeeds of the moſt uſeful graſſes) may proceed to adopt 
the theoretical, yet natural ſyſtem of Stillingfleet, with ſafe- 
ty and effect. 

On referring to my preceding letter you will ſee, that 
my field laid down with the alopecurus pratenſis, was mown 
on the 1ſt of Auguſt 1789, and that its produce was 11 ton 
of hay; the reaſon of its being mown ſo late is there fully 
ſtated, and the effects fully anſwered my expeCatoins ; for 
by the fully ripened" ſeeds ſowing themſelves, the field im- 
proved in fulneſs of plant, whilſt the ſale of 16 buſhels of the 
white clover ſeed produced 4ol. The ſeed was very good, 
but a quantity raiſed by me laſt year was of ſo fine a quality, 
that my ſeedſman informed me it was greatly ſuperior to 
ſeveral cargoes juſt then arrived from Holland. Why are 
we to be almoſt entirely indebted to foreigners for a 
plant ſo generally indigenous with us? Several farmers in 
my neighbourhood have lately cultivated the triiolium repens 
as well as myſelf ; and have remarked, that the wheats ſown 
after it, wear a more promiſing appearance than thoſe after 
the red clover, this is important, for if it becomes an eſta- 
bliſhed fact, it will be an additional inducement in favour of 
its culture, for the ſake of inſtituting that change in the ro- 
tation of crops, ſo frequently inſiſted upon by many enlight- 
ened farmers. 

« J ſhall now proceed to ſtate to you the ſubſequent 
management and produce of this field. 

« The lay was ſhut up on the 6th of Auguſt 1789, as 
ſoon as the above 11 tons of hay were carted off, in which 
ſtate it remained until the 13th of October following, when 


fairs in the autumn of the preceding year, and which were 
at this time nearly fat) were turned into it, where they re- 
mained in the —__ plentiful after-feed until the 28th of that 
month ; they were ſucceeded by five cows, which were alſo 
in the field 15 days, and four horſes 11 nights only, and on 
the 27th of November the lay was cleared and finally ſhut 


up for the winter. | 


« In the ſpring 1790, the field was buſh-harrowed and 
rolled ; the graſs had by this time acquired a greater ſtrength 
of vegetation than in the former year, and afſumed a ver 
promiſing appearance at an early period, and being in high 
perfection in the ſecond week in June, was mown on the 11th 
that month; on the 17th of which the produce, amounting 
to 14 tons, was carted. The hay, both in flavour and co- 
lour, was of the moſt excellent quality; and the weather 

roving favourable, the whole was ſtacked without damage. 

oon after this the field was dreſſed with a rich compoſt of 
farm-yard dung, rotten leaves, and ſome quantity of coal 
aſhes, at the rate of 20 loads (of three horſes to each) per 
acre, which being carefully and evenly ſpread, the lay was 
on the 26th of June ſhut up for the ſecond crop. 

« The graſs made a rapid progreſs through the months 


MEA 


attending as on the firſt crop, ſeven tons and a half were 
carted; but here I muſt obſerve, it was not without relue- 
tance that I permitted the field to be mon a ſecond time, 
becauſe, although the hay was well made, and as well gor 
in, yet, even with theſe advantages, the inferior quality of 
rouen hay, at this ſeaſon of the year, is well known to 
every farmer, and if the weather proves unfavourable dur- 
ing the making, though but for a very few hours, it would 
be damaged ſo as to become of little or no value. The 
hazard, therefore, attending this crop is great, whilſt the 
produce at beſt can be deemed only of an inferior quality. 
On the other hand, the luxuriancy of autumnal graſs is the 
farmer's pride as well as profit, is of the greateſt uſe to cat- 
tle, and beſt adapted to the purpoſes of paſturage. Nothing, 
therefore, could juſtify the above meaſure, but the fatisfac- 
tion of aſcertaining with accuracy the quantity of produce 
and the effects of a ſecond crop on. this particular graſs ; in 
reſpect to the former, the produce may fairly be deemed am- 
ple; as to the latter, the graſs ſeemed to ſpring up after the 
ſecond mowing with equal rapidity as after the firſt; indeed, 
this graſs ſeems to me to poſſeſs a quality not common to 
many others, that of ſuſtaining ſcarcely any check from 
the wound of the ſcythe. 

« On the 11th of September, 1790, the field was again 
ſhut up, in expectation of the eventual advantage to reſult 
from the aſter- ſeed, which might yet ariſe before the winter. 
In this we were not entirely diſappointed, for on the 5th of 
November eight Scots (purchaſed October 3d at Brain- 
tree) were turned in and remained fourteen days, which 
with eight horſes fix nights, and four horſes eleven nights, 
conclude the produce of this field to the 2d of December 
laſt, on which day it was finally cleared from the ſtock. 

Concerning the merits of this graſs, I am well convinced 
it will be found to anſwer every reaſonable expectation from 
it, on foils adapted to its growth, either as hay or paſture ; 
cattle reliſh the former entirely, and the bare ſtate of the 
held on the 3d of December laſt, clearly ſhewed the avidity 
with which it had been cropped, In my experiments I have 
purpoſely omitted ſtating a few days during which ſheep 
were occafionally turned into the lay, becauſe the time was 
but ſhort ; but they depaſtured as freely as the larger cat- 
tle, and I have had ſufficient proofs upon another paſture 
formed by me of this graſs, that it is highly grateful to them. 

« In — this lay, my wiſh was to have ſown it with 
a mixture of graſs ſeeds ſuch as I was ſure were ſuitable 
to the ſoil ; but the abſolute impracticability of procuring 
them pure, induced me to give up all thoughts of ſo deſire- 
able a combination, and to content myſelf with the ſeeds of 
this graſs which I had ſeparately cultivated. I truſt, how- 
ever, the time will arrive when it will be poſſible for the 
farmer to procure the ſeeds of the beſt graſſes in quantities 
ſufficient to enable him to form his combination of them 
upon juſt principles; firſt, by adapting the graſſes to the 
ſoil intended to be ſown; ſecondly, by ſelecting, as much 
as may be, ſuch graſſes as produce the greateſt quantity of 
hay or paſture, ripen nearly at the ſame time, and which poſ- 
ſeſs the gravy degree of perennity. By theſe means, the 
land will yield the greateſt poſſible produce of the graſſes, 

will eſtabliſh themſelves fo as to extirpate others of a leſſer 
degree of durability than themſelves ; for it may, I preſume, 
be aſſerted, that a plant introduced on land of a nature to 
encourage its growth, will flouriſh in it, in proportion to its 
degree of perennity, whereby it is endowed with powers of 
eſtabliſhing itſelf fully, and at the ſame time of extirpat- 
ing all neighbourhood annuals, biennials, as well as ſuch 
perennials as are of leſs degree than itſelf ; thus it has ap- 
peared to me in practice, and this may ſerve to anſwer an 
3 made to the I of Stillingfleet, that the natu- 
ral graſſes, or ſuch as are the ſpontaneous produce of the 
ſoil, will in time overpower and deſtroy thoſe imported, and 


y | thus defeat the labour and hopes of the cultivator. 


The alopecurus pratenſis appears to me, from expe- 
rience, to be intended by nature for moiſt ſituations, and 
though it will ſucceed well in good upland foils, that 'are 
not abſolutely arid or bound, yet it will be found greatly 
more productive in the former ſituations : but to attempt 
the culture of this graſs on mountainous places or on dry 
ſands would be to no purpoſe. 

« A gentleman, highly converſant in agricultural ſubjects, 
has ſuggeſted to ms that it will be ſcarcely poſſible for this 
field to continue to produce fo large a crop as that of 1789, 
and that perhaps one third of this great crop muſt be laid to 
the ſcore of freſh ſoil ; for that it is obſervable, that when 


of July and Auguſt, and on the 3d of September was mown, 
for the ſecond time, and with tte ſame ſucceſs of weather 
5 


raſſes or any other plant have been long continued in one 
ipot, they ceaſe to be equally productive as when firſt ſown 
or 


or planted: with this idea I ſhall _ concur, and can- 
| four muſt induce me to ſuſpend any final opinion on this 


ubject, until a courſe of rw? ſhall enable me to ſpeak 
with perfect conviction. Perhaps in no ſcience is it ſo 
difficult to form experiments with certainty and effect as in 
agriculture z a combination of circumſtances ſeems to ſtep 
in between the cultivator and his experiment : and though 
he be ſtrictly accurate in his report, a difference of ſoil, 
ſituation, and moſt of all, of ſeaſons, will often prevent 
the eſtabliſhment of his experiments into general principles. 

« This however, far from deterring, ſhould ſtimulate the 
induſtrious and practical agriculturiſt to perſevere in his 
remarks, with the laudable hope that a due courſe of time, 
and ſtrict attention, united to a frequent repetition of his 
experiments, may give a degree of ſtability to them. By 
this he will enjoy the ſatisfaction of „ contributed 
ſomething in his day, to the improvement of a ſcience, at 
once delightful to himſelf and highly beneficial to the public 
at large. 

I * lately cultivated another graſs, the feſtuca pra- 
tenſis, or meadow feſcue graſs, with ſome ſucceſs ; it is 
much reliſhed by cattle, and makes excellent hay: it is 
ſomewhat later than the alopecurus pratenſis, but poſſeſſes 
qualities little inferior to that graſs. If it is agreeable to 
you, I will trouble you with ſome remarks upon it at a fu- 
ture period.“ br 

MEADOWS. See WaTERING MRA Dows. 

MELCERIDES, i» Hor/es, tumours ſo called, from 
their reſemblance to an honey-comb. 

They attack the joints and ſend forth a gluey matter like 
honey. 

The way to cure them, is to burn them with red hot 
irons, in order to bring away all the matter, and to heal 
the ulcers with wax melted and hogs-greaſe, and to waſh 
them with cold, but rather with ſea-water, if it can be 
got. Some recommend-the burning them with braſs-plates. 

MELILOT, a plant of the trefoil kind, and grows in 
ſuch abundance among the corn in many parts of Fogland, 
particularly in Cambridgeſhire, as to be a moſt troubleſome 
weed ; for it is hardly poſſible to ſeparate it from the corn 
in reaping, ſo that they are houſed together, and the ſeeds 
of the melilot, which ripen about the ſame time as the corn, 
are threſhed out with it; after which, they being likewiſe 
heavy, it is very difficult to ſeparate them. If but a few of 
theſe ſeeds are ground with the corn, they will ſpoil the 
flour; for the bread, or whatever elſe is made with it, will 
have a ſtrong taſte and ſmell like melilot plaiſter. The 
roots of this plant are ſtrong and woody, and from them 
ſpring out ſeveral ſtalks, which riſe from two to four feet 
high, according to the goodneſs of the land. Theſe ſtalks 
branch out, and are garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, having 
oval ſawed lobes of a deep green colour. The flowers are 
produced in long lender ſpikes, which ſpring from the 
wings of the ſtalks. They are of a bright yellow, ſhaped 
like the other butterfly lowers, and are ſucceeded by naked 
ſeeds, which ripen in Auguſt, 

MELLIT, a diſtemper in a horſe, being a dry ſcab 
growing upon the heels of his fore-feet, which may be 
cured after the following manner : | 
Take common honey, half a pint; black ſoap a quarter 

of a pound : mingle them well together, adding four 
or five ſpoonfuls of vinegar, and the ſame quantity of 
allum, finely powdered, ſoaked in a hen's egg, with two 
ſpoonfuls of fine flour, Let all be well mixed toge- 
ther, clip away the hair from the part affected, and 
apply it to the ſorrane, after the manner of a plaiſter, 
and let it remain five days. 


Then take it off, and having waſhed all the leg, foot, 
and ſore, with broth of powdered beef, rope up his legs 
with thumbands of ſoft hay, wetted in the ſame liquor, and 
it will effect a cure. 

Whenever you dreſs the ſorrane, do not omit the pull- 
ing off the ſcab, or any cruſty ſubſtance that may be upon 
the ſore, and alſo to waſh it clean. 

MESLIN-CORN, wheat and rye mixed together. 

MET, a ſtrike, or four pecks. 

METEYARD, or MertzwarD, a ſtaff of a certain 
length for taking meaſures. | 

MICE. See VERmMiIN. 

MIDDING, a dunghill. 

MIDGE, a gnat. 

MILDEW, a diſtemper very deſtructive to corn, 


MIL 


© This diſtemper, ſays M. Duhamel, attacks the blades 
and ſtems of corn, which it covers with a powder of the 
colour of ruſt of iron, when at the height of their vegeta- 
tion, This ſubſtance does not adhere ſtrongly to the 
blades; for I have ſeen the hair of white ſpaniels full of 
this powder, after they have run through a field attacked 
with this diſeaſe. It is likewiſe known, that if the infected 


| wheat is waſhed by a plentiful rain, the ruſt diſappears al- 


moſt entirely, and the grain ſuffers little from it. The 
French give it the name of ruſt, from the colour of the 
powder, and it ſeems to be the ſame diſtemper which the 
the Roman writers call rubigo. 

The cauſe of this diſtemper is uſually imputed to dry, 
gloomy weather, happening while the corn is at the height 
of its vegetation ;z and in effect I have many times obſerved, 
that when a hot ſun has ſucceeded ſuch dry, hazy weather, 
corn was ruſted within a few days after. 

„ 'This diſtemper is not common in clear, dry, hot 
years: but when the ſpring is wet, the fineſt fields of 
wheat run great hazard of being deſtroyed by the mildew, 
which, generally appears upon the breaking out of the ſun 
in the morning, after cloſe and ſultry weather, during 
which there has not been any dew. The ruſty powder 
then gathers upon the blades in ſuch quantities as to cover 
the earth two feet around. M, de Chateauvieux cut off 
the mildewed blades, and found the trial anſwer : the ſame 
plants produced new blades, and throve much better than 
thoſe on which this operation had not been performed : 
but this cannot be done except when the corn is very 
young. . 

« This diſtemper is very fatal; for the fineſt wheat is 
ſuddenly brought almoſt to nothing, when it is entirely 
attacked with it. 

« If it attacks the plants while they are young, and 
before their ſtems begin to riſe, the miſchief is ſometimes 
not very great, provided there comes on a ſeaſon favour- 
able to their farther growth. In this caſe, they are only 
weakened, as if they had been fed or mowed. I hey ſhoot 
out anew, and produce ears : though their ſtraw is ſhorter, 
and thoſe ears are ſmaller, than they would otherwiſe have 
been. But if both blades and ſtalks are mildewed at the 
ſame time, the farther growth of the plant is ſtopt, and the 
grain gets ſcarce any. more nouriſhment ; ſo that the crop 
is exceedingly diminiſhed. 

© This grievous diſtemper well deſerves the ſerious at- 
tention of every inquirer- into nature, who intereſts him- 
ſelf in the progreſs of agriculture; and I cannot too 
ſtrongly exhort all ſuch to endeavour to inveſtigate its 
cauſes and remedies. 

« Several authors have, very improperly, confounded 
this diſtemper with others to which corn is ſubject. M. 
Tillet imputes it to a ſharpneſs in the air in dry, cloudy 
weather, which breaks the veſlels interwoven with the ſub- 
ſtance of the blades and ſtem, and makes them diſcharge a 
thick oily juice, which, drying by degrees, is turned into 
that ruſty powder. In effect, if we examine with a mi- 
croſcope, or only with a good magnifying-glaſs, plants 
of wheat, whoſe ſtems and leaves are covered with ruſt, 
we ſhall ſee diſtinctly ſmall crevices in the places where 
this powder lies, and ſhall diſcern, from ſpace to ſpace, in 
the membrane of the plant, openings through which it 
ſeems probable that the juices, afterwards converted into 
this * powder, iſſues, and over which one may perceive 
ſome light fragments of the membrane imperfe 
ing thole cracks and openings. 

« In ſupport of this opinion, M. Tillet quotes a memoir 
of M. de Rencaume, publiſhed in the Tranſactions of the 
Academy of Sciences, on the extravaſation of the nutri- 
tive juice of the walnut trees in Dauphiny : of the manna 
of Calabria, which is not a dew, but the extravaſated juice 
of the leaves of a kind of aſh; and what M. Muſchen- 


ly cover- 


broek relates in his Phyſical Eſſays of thick and oily juices 


which iſſue out at the excretory veſſels of leaves, and ſtop 
there in the conſiſtence of honey. 

« However this may be, the ruſt of corn is the conſe- 
quence of a diſtemper of which the firſt cauſe is not yet 
ſufficiently known. It is a miſtake to think, that the ruſt 
and mealy powder which may be ſeen on many plants are a 
collection of eggs laid there by inſets, and that this is a 
ſource of other innumerable inſets very fatal to vegetables. 
By admitting the extravaſation of the nuggitive juices, as 
the cauſe of theſe diſtempers, we ſhall conceive that the 
ruſt of corn, the honey-dew, the mealy-dew, and all the 
unctuous ſubſtances which are found upon gramineous 
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plants, depend on the quality of the juice contenitrated in 
the plants, upon the outfide of which it manifeſts itſelt 
by evaporation, and is converted ſometiqes into an impal- 
pable powder, and ſometimes into that thick fubſtance 
which is red on garden-beans, of a ruſty colour on all kinds 
of corn, greeniſh on the plumb- tree, yellowiſh on the aſh, 
white on the larch-tree, &c. 

« Theſe obſervations and reflections till leave un- 
doubtedly much room to wiſh for farther information. 

They will, however, greatly help to point out the path to a 

careful obſerver, and ought to excite philoſophers to exert 
themſelves in a matter of ſo great importance to the public. 
We confeſs that we have tried to produce the fame effects 
as the dry, hazy weather, which occaſions the ruſt, by ap- 
plying to the leaves of many plants, acid and corrohve 
iquors, to others alkaline or ſpirituous, and frequently 
ſuch clammy glutinous ſubſtances as might ſtop the per- 
ſpiration without hurting the texture of the plants: but 
none of theſe trials have produced any thing like ruſt. 
However, who can tell how far experiments may lead the 
judicious and attentive? Some little circumſtances which 
may have eſcaped us, might perhaps, if duly remarked, 
have led us to the object of our ſearch. The public wel- 
fare calls on all attentive obſervers to exert themſelves on 
this very-intereſting ſubject. 

« Count Ginanni, in a memoir printed in the Journal 
Economique, for October 1761, treats expreſsly of this diſ- 
temper, and fays, he has obferved, with the help of a mi- 
croſcope, ſmall worms lodged between the two membranes 
of the blades. 

« If we had any certain knowledge of the cauſes of the 
ruſt, we ſhould probably be enabled the more eafily to find 
preſervatives againſt it : but in the mean time it will be 
right to collect every obfervation made by lovers of agri- 
culture; becauſe they will certainly afford uſeful lights at 
one time or other. 

« M. de Chateauvieux obſerved, in the autumns of 
1753 and 1754, that when the corn was ruſted, the ſe- 
cond crop of hay was fo likewiſe, 
a fine green, to the ugly ruſty colour of the corn: it was 
covered with the fame kind of powder, and its quantity 
diminiſhed ſenſibly every day; and as the whole of a field 
of corn is not uſually affected at the ſame time, ſo this diſ- 
temper extended only to ſome parts of the meadow. 
The cauſe of this diſtemper is undoubtedly the fame 
in corn and in graſs; but its effeX is not exactly fimilar, 
It may deſtroy annual plants, ſuch as corn, entirely; but 
in perennials, like grafs, it deſtroys only the leaves or 
blades. May not the preſervation of theſe laſt be owing 
to the taking off of thoſe leaves or blades, when they are 
cut for hay? But this is only conjecture; for I own that l 
have not yet made any obſervation on this head, 

« As the ftraw of ſmutty, mildewed, or ruſted corn, 
and by the fame rule, graſs, in a ſimilar condition, may 
poſſibly give diſeaſes to cattle fed with it; it were to be 
withed, for the public good, that a parcel of fodder, the 
moſt infected with either of theſe diſtempers, ſhould be 
ſet apart for the food of a certain number of beaſts. If 


cows or oxen, for example, remain ſound and healthy, 


after haviag been fed with this growth for two or three 
months, we may afterwards give it them with conhdence 
and ſafety: but if, on the contrary, they are viſibly diſor- 
dered by it, the remedy is eaſy and at hand, by feeding 
them with good wholeſome hay, which will carry off the 
diſeaſe then knowa to proceed from the bad quality of the 
food.” 

The air in England ſeldom is fo dry as to exhale all the 
moiſture of the glutinous exudations, and thereby convert 
them into the ruſty powder above deſcribed. The extra- 
vaſation of the ſap ſeems to account for this diſtemper of 
plants in a much more rational manner, than the thick 
clammy dews which ſome of our authors ſpeak of, as falling 
in cloſe weather, ſtopping the perſpiration of vegetables, 
and hindering their juices from aſcending to nouriſh the 
flowers, &c. 

Mr. Miller takes the true cauſe of the mildew's appcar- 
ing moſt upon plants which are expoſed to the eaſt, to pro- 
cced from a dry temperature in the air when the wind blows 
from that point; in which caſe it ſtops the pores of plants, 
and prevents their perſpiration, whereby their juices are 
concreted upon the- ſurface of their leaves; and that con- 
eretion being of a ſweetiſn nature, infects are incited 
thereto. Thoſe inſecte, finding their proper nutriment, 
depoſit their eggs, and multiply ſo faſt as to cover the 


The graſs turned from 
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whole ſurfaces of plants, and, 1 their veſſels, 
prevent the motions of the ſap. He thinks it very probas 
ble, that the excrements of theſe inſets may enter the 
veſſels of plants; and, by mixing with their juices, may 
ſpread the infection all over them: for it is obſervable, that 
whenever a free has been greatly infected by this mildew, 
it ſeldom recovers in two or three years, and many times 
never is entirely clear from it after, But he hy no means 
allows theſe inſects to be the firſt cauſe of this diſtemper, as 
ſome have miſtakehly imagined. 

It is obſervable, that milde ws and blights frequently at- 
tack only one fort of corn, or fruit, and leave the other 
ſpecies unhtrt. 

Count Ginamni diſtinguiſhes two principal kinds of mil- 
dew, one of which ſpots the blades and ſtems ef corn, 
and dries upon them, without ever producing any powder, 
but penetrates through their outward covering, and entirely 
dries them up. This is generally of a pale colour, either 
reddiſh, yellowiſh, purplick, or blackiſh ; and ſometimes a 
variegated mixture of many colours. The other ſpeedil 
covers the plant with a moiſt and thickiſh ſubſtance, which 
afterwards becomes dry, and turns into.a powder of one or 
other of the above-mentioned colours, but moſt commonly 
reddiſh or yellowiſh. This, fays he, always fades, cor- 
rodes, and ſeparates the outer ſkin from the plant. The 
former extends to eve.y ſpecies of corn; but the latter is 
almoſt peculiar to wheat in the blade; though it is ſome- 
times ſeen upon oats and barley. Some may perhaps reckon, 
as a third ſpecies of mildew, a yellowiſh ſubſtance, or 
powder, ſometimes feen under the membrane of the blades 
of corn, where it raiſes bliſters, makes many little holes 
and eracks, and corrodes the fibres ; and perhaps they may 
not be wrong in accounting it ſuch, | 

He is confident that this diſtemper is the rubigo of the 
Latins. | 

« For the vegetation of ſeeds,” continues count Gi- 
nanni, & after they have been properly depoſited in the 
earth, for their fecundity, their fprouting, and the increaſe 
and well-doing of the plants produced by them, it is ne- 
eeffary that the action of the fluid which pervades them be 
duly regulated: for that fluid is operated on in them by 
the fame cauſes which affect the liquor in a thermometer 
and barometer, or influence the hygrometer; [v that when- 
| ever its due courſe is obſtructed or weakened, or its quan- 
tity too much encreafed or diminifhed, or its quality injured 
in any manner whatever, a diſtemper will enſue. This 
fluid is ſubject to two laws of motion; the one, ſimply as 
a fluid, which conſiſts in an inteſtine agitation of ics mi- 
nuteſt particles; and the other, as a fluid whoſe progreſs 
is through the various ducts of the plant. By the firſt of 
theſe motions it aſſimilates to itſelf all the homogeneous 
particles, and expels the heterogeneous; and by the ſecond 
it penetrates into the various parts where thoſe functions 
are to be performed. When both thefe motions proceed 
naturally, equally, and juſtly, the ſecretions are duly made, 
and every part of the plant continues ſound and healthy : 
but when that harmony is interrupted, the fluid degenerates 
from its natural ſtate, and the ſ-creztion becomes vitiated 
and depraved. | | 

0 — if the ſeveral diſtempers to which plants are 
ſubject are owing to the various ways in which the regular 
action of this fluid may be hurt; and no one diſtemper 
can, in my opinion, happen to corn, which will not fall 
under one or other of theſe circumſtances, we ought to 
ſearch after and endeavour to diſcover them, in order to 
be thereby enabled to prevent, or to cure them, that man- 
kind may be the leſs expoſed to the injuries reſulting there- 
from. But as the knowledge of theſe particular things 
depends on an adequate conception of thoſe which are uni- 
verſal; and as the univerſal cauſes of diſtempers are ex- 
ternal or internal, and the diſtempers themſelves ſeem par- 
ticularly to depend on the conſtitution of the air, or an al- 
teration of food, or on both ; ſo when we have diſcovered 
the genus of the cauſe, it will not be very difficult after- 
wr A to find out the ſpecies, and the efficient cauſe. S0 
many and various have been my velearches, obſervations, 
and experiments, and ſuch the lights which they have 
afforded ine, that, if the love, of truth did not oblige me 
to be diffident of myfelf, and if | was not thoroughly per- 
ſuaded, with that great philoſopher and mathematician 
Gallileo, that we cannot in general underſtand how Na- 
ture acts, becauſe ſhe makes uſe of means frequently be- 


yond the reach of our comprehenſion, I ſhould, perhaps, 
flatter m:yfelf with thoughts of having diſcovered the origin 
of 
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of ſome of the diſtempers to which corn is ſubject whilſt at each joint, The top of each ſtalk is terminated by 4 
in the blade.” | | large, looſe panicle, which hangs on one fide, with a 
He then gives his opinion of mildews, which is, that | chatfy flower, which is ſuckeeded by a ſmall round ſeedy 
they come on very row in the morning, and cover the | about the bigneſs of tuttiip or cabbage- ſeed, of a yellowiſh 
corn almoſt inſtantaneou Ph after a cold night, which has | white colour in one ſort, and of a ck red, ndlittog to 
been preceded by a hot day; and that the ſap or moiſture | black, in another. The ſmall miller, and the large, a diſ- 
which then iſſues out of the plant, is gtadually exhaled, | tinAtion which ſome writers make, are only varieties of the 
and forms the ruſty powder which characteriſes this diſ- ſame ſort. | It is likewiſe ſaid to thrive extremely well in 
temper. 15 ſtrong land: but will not do in ſtony ground, or where 
After trying in vain all the boaſted remedies of the an- the bottom is either chalk or clay. 
cients (highly commended by ſeveral modern writers) ſuch Mr. Miller directs ſowing this grain in the beginning 
as burning of ſtraw and weeds in a ſerene night, when not | of April, which may be very right in this country; that 
a breath of air is ſtirring, or the wind, if any does blow, | it may be ripe in Auguſt : but in warmer climates, the 
comes only from the weſt, ſticking up branches of laurel | general rule is to ſow it either between the middle and the 
&c. ſprinkling the corn with tobacco, and with pepper; end of May, or at Midſummer. The former is reaped 
and ſtrewing among it, as Dr. Hales adviſes, woollen rags | at the end of September, and the latter about the end of 
ſteeped in a ſtrong ſolution of ſalt of tartar, or ſea- ſalt, or October. 
in good white wine vinegar, and afterwards well dried; The ſeed is ſowed in furrows, very thin, and covered 
even from which laſt he cannot ſay that he has found much | with the plough or rake. The largeſt ſort ſhould be ſowed 
benefit; the method long ago directed in this caſe by Mr. | thinneft, becauſe it branches moſt. When the plants are 
Worlidge, of making two men go at a proper diſtance about a month old, the ground ſhould be ftirred round 
from each other in the furrows, holding a cord ſtretched them with a hand-hoe, as well to lay freſh earth to their 
ſtraight between them, and carried ſo as toſhake off the dew | roots, for they require a great deal of nouriſhment, as to 
from the tops of the corn, before the heat of the ſun has | clear them from weeds, of which they will afterwards 
thickened it, ſucceeded beſt of all; to which he adds, as an | prevent any great incteaſe, by over-topping them. At the 
excellent preſervative, keeping the ground perfectly free | fame time, the millet ſhould be thinned wherever it grows 
from weeds, and ſtirring the earth frequently between the | too cloſe, fo as to leave, in Free about ſix inches be- 
plants. IL ought not to omit here Mr. Worlidge's farther | tween each plant. The huſbandman has nothing more to 
obſervation, that “ the ſowing of wheat early has been do to this grain till harveſt, excepting that, when it be- 
eſteemed, and doubrleſs is, the beſt remedy againſt mil- | gins to ripen, he muſt take great care to protect it from 
dews ; for by this means the corn will be well filled in the | birds, which would otherwiſe ſoon devour” it. If pre- 
ear before thoſe dews fall, and the increaſe will conſe- | ſerved from them, the returns are very great; for it is not 
quently be the greater. For curioſity ſake, wheat was | eaſily hurt by drought or rain, nor is it ſubject to blight: 
ſowed in all the months of the year: that ſown in July pro- | Frequent ſhowers of rain are of great ſervice to it whilſt 
duced ſuch an increaſe as is almoſt incredible. In France, | growing. | 
they generally ſow before Michaelmas. When the millet is ripe, its panicles are cut off near 
- « Bearded wheat is not ſo ſubject to mildews as the other, the uppermoſt joint of the ſtalk, with a knife, and put 
its awns keeping the dew from the ear.” into baſkets or ſacks, in which they are carried home, 
MILKING. Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, | where they are then laid up in heaps, covered over with 
gives the following account of milking : cloths,” and after remaining in that ſituation five or fix 
% Having taken ſeveral large tea-cups, exactly. of the | days, are * upon the barn floor, threſhed out with 
ſame ſize, one of theſe tea - cups was filled at the beginning a flail, and cleanſed like other grain. Great care muſt 
of the cow-milking, and the others at regular intervals, | be taken. to ary it well in the ſun, before it is laid up in 
till the laſt, which was filled with the dregs of the ſtroak- the granary: for it would ſoon ſpoil if the leaſt moiſture 
ings: theſe were each weighed; the weight of each cup | were left in it; this being of all grains the moſt difficult 
being ſettled, ſo as to aſcertain that the quantity of milk to keep, unleſs it be thoroughly dry; and, on the other 
in each was preciſely the ſame, and from a great number | hand, none keeps longer or better, after it has been well 
of experiments, frequently repeated, with many different | dried. Ir is not liable to the weevil : and though it ſhould 
cows, the reſult was, in all caſes, thus: be turned from time to time in the granary, yet if that 
& The quantity of cream obtained from the firſt drawn | happens now and then to be neglected, it ſtill keeps per - 
cup, was, in every caſe, much ſmaller than from that fectly well. | 
which was laſt drawn; and thoſe between, afforded leſs or | It has been a conſtant obſervation, that the late ſown 
more, as they were nearer the beginning or the end. It is millet, I mean fo late as Midſummer, had always had the 
unneceſſary here to ſpecify theſe intermediate proportions ; | greateſt number of abortive grains; that its panicles are 
but it is proper the reader ſhould be informed, that the | ſmaller than thoſe of the ſame grain ſowed earlier; and 
quantity of cream obtained from the laſt drawn cup, from that the crop was leſs plentiful, 
ſome cows, exceeded that from the firſt, in the proportion | The ſmall white millet, which is by far the moſt deli- 
of ſixteen to one; in other cows, however, and in parti- cate, and of which excellent puddings, &c, are made, is 
cular circumſtances, the diſproportion was not quite ſo the ſort chiefly cultivated in this country. The red, which 
great; but in no caſe did I find it fall ſhort of the rate of is much larger and coarſer, is not uſed here, except, _ 
eight to one, Probably, upon an average of a great haps, for pigeons, poultry, and ſwine, for which laſt it 
many cows, it might be found to run at ten or twelve to | ſhould be ground to meal: but the peaſants about Bour- 
one, ; deaux, where a great deal of it is raiſed in the poor, light 
« The difference in the quality of the cream, however, | lands near that city, make of it a reddiſh, heavy, ill- taſted 
obtained from theſe two cups, was much greater than the | bread, difficult to digeſt. Ihe culture of this fort, which 
difference in the quantity. In the firſt cup the cream was is Mr. Miller's ſorgum, is, in all reſpects, the ſame as that 
a thin tough film, thinner, and perhaps whiter, than the of the white; excepting that, as it grows much larger, the 
paper on which I write; in the laſt, the cream was of a plants require more room. #44, 
thick butyrous conſiſtence, and of a glowing richneſs of Millet, either green, or after its grain is threſhed out, is 
colour, that no other kind of cream is ever found to poſ- | very good fodder for cattle, for which uſe it may be ſowed 
ſeis. See Dairy and Cows. f | thicker than for a crop of grain, Its many roots, large 
MILENESS, a dairy. See Dairy. ſize, and quick growth, are ſaid to render it a great im- 
MILLET, the name of a plant, which grows naturally | poveriſher of the earth; for which reaſon ſome people 
in India, from whence it was firſt imported into Europe, is | pull up the roots, and plough the ground immediately, as 
greatly cultivated in Italy, Spain, and the ſouthern parts | ſoon as the crop is reaped: but others, more judicious, 
of France, for the food of men as well as for that of poul- | plough in the ſtubble and roots, which rot, and greatly 
try: and we alſo raiſe it in ſeveral places in England; enrich the foil: and indeed all other ſucculent plants, in- 
though we have our annual ſupply of this grain from the | ſtead of being ſuch robbers as is commonly ſuppoſed, re- 
Eaſt-Indies, which makes ſome people - erroneouſly call it | turn to the earth, by the inſpiration of their leaves, and 
Eaſt-India wheat, | perſpiration of their roots, even while they grow, perhaps 
It delights in a light ſandy ſoil, prepared in the ſame as much as they borrow from it: for how ſhould it be 
manner as for maize; and in ſuch land it branches out | poſſible for them to pierce into the very drieſt and hardeſt 
into mahy ſtalks, ſometimes thirty or forty, not unlike | ground, as we frequently ſee they do, unleſs they perſpire 
reeds either in their ſhape or leaves, of which there is one | moiſture through their roots? As this plant requires a 
| great 
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t deal of nouriſhment, it would probably thrive beſt in 

e horſe-hoeing huſbandry. | 
The following account of the culture and amazing pro- 
duce of the African millet, was ſent by the ingenious Mr. 
Burton, to the editors of the Mufeum Ruſticum. 

I cannot help mentioning to you, for the ſake of your 
practical readers, the African millet, . millium ni- 

rum, the culture of which is ſtrongly recommended by 
M. Tſchiffeli, who has written a paper on the ſubject, 
publiſhed in the Tranſactions of the Berne Society. 'T here 
is ſomething ſo very extraordinary in this paper, that I am 
ſure you will think a ſhort abſtra of it worthy to be in- 
Nel in your work. 

« Monſ. Tſchiffeli obſerves, that this millet is a plant 
which merits the huſbandman's utmoſt attention, and that 
for the following reaſons : 1. It thrives in all forts of ſoils. 
2. It neither requires much dung, nor a great deal of till- 
age. 3. It is not ſubject to the depredations of birds, 


which are very fond of panic and common millet. 4. It 


yields very large returns. 5. Laſtly, it does not exhauſt 
the land in proportion to the largeneſs of the crops; 

„ He farther ſays, that the ſeed of this ſort of millet 
comes originally from Africa, where it ſupplies the inha- 
bitants with food ; but that they are miſtaken who thence 
conclude it will thrive only in hot countries: for Provi- 
dence has endowed it with ſuch excellent qualities, that it 
may, with ſucceſs, be cultivated in countries much colder 
than Switzerland, _ 

The firſt ſeed of it M. Tſchiffeli received was from Mr. 
Engel, magiſtrate of Eſchalens, who procured it from Po- 
merania, it being ſent to him by the celebrated doctor 
Schreber, in the ſpring of the year 1760, M. Tſchiffeli 
had from him about a ſpoonful. 

« In the month of May of the ſame year, he ſowed it on 
2 gravelly ſoil, hard and ſtony, very much expoſed to the 
north wind, and which the year before had - borne ſome 
very indifferent bere. In the month of February preceding, 
ſome human ordure had been laid on this land: and in 
May the clods were all broken before the ſeed was ſpread : 
having ſo ſmall a quantity of ſeed, he took care to ſpread it 
very thin; and to this does he aſcribe the ſtalks running 
to the height of eight feet or more. The ears were above 
ten inches long; and if a ſhower of hail had not fallen on 
it, the ſpoonful would probably. have produced him at leaſt 
a peck. This accident occaſioned the loſs of half his ſeed : 
he had, however, enough left to divide with his friends in 


Switzerland, as well as elſewhere. 


« In the month of May, 1761, he ſowed about a quart 


of ſeed, or near a pound, on ſome land, from which he had 


firſt pared off the tucf, and afterwards burnt it. The ſpace 
on which the ſeed was ſown might be about twenty paces 
long, and ten broad. 

& Some time before harveſt, M. Tſchiffeli perceived he 
ſhould have allotted three time as much ground for that 
quantity of ſeed. The ſtalks, which were very cloſe, 
were interwoven one with the other, like the hairs of a 
bruſh. They were ſcarcely five feet in height, and the 
ears alſo were much ſhorter than the preceding year : this, 
however, did not prevent his reaping about ſeven pecks, 
or above fifty for one. In the poor 1762, he ſowed about 
four pounds of ſeed, or about half a peck, on ſome pretty 
good land, being in quantity about thirty ſquare rods or 


perches. The year before, the ſame land bore potatoes 


and as he had laid on no freſh manure for the millet, and 
had neglected to plough it before the winter (for it was 
only turned over with a ſpade before ſowing) he imagined 
he had not ſown the ſeed too thick; but in this he was 
greatly miſtaken ; the millet came up almoſt as thick as 
the year before, and as he had not the courage to thin it, 
which would have been right, the ſtalks and ears were 
ſhorter than the firſt year, 

« Notwithſtanding this, he was enabled to reap twenty 
buſhels, being fix hundred and forty pounds ; of courſe, a 
return of a hundred and ſixty for one. 

«. There can then be no reaſon to doubt, but that land 


of a moderate quality, ſown thin, and properly prepared, 


will produce, one year with another, one hundred buſhels 
of miliet per acre ; for our huſbandman got as much in 
proportion, though his land was but Nightly tilled, and he 
manifeſtly ſowed his ſeed too thick. his is ny a 

it. 


moſt wonderful increaſe, in what light ſoever we behol 


« What grain is there which in the open field will yield 
2 return of one hundred and fifty for one, and which, at 


the Gme time, will ſell ſo well ? for in price it is on a foot- 


| ing with wheat. It is true, it yields a heavy, crumbly, 


| MIXEN, a dung-hill. 


Mrs 


and indifferent bread ; but if it is made into pottage, it is 
excellent, very nouriſhing, and of exquiſite lavour. Not 
only M. Tſchiffeli's ſervants and workmen were very fond 
of millet thus prepared, but he himſelf prefers it to the 
beſt rice, which will not grow in Switzerland, and comes 
at a much higher price. 

« 'The millers in Switzerland, whoſe reputation is not 
of the beſt, return a good third of a buſhel of millet- 
meal for every buſhel ſent to them, after deducting toll, 
bran, waſte, Le. Now this ingenious writer knows by 
experience, that ſuch a quantity, when made into pottage 
with milk, will ſerve at leaſt fifty men for a meal. Surely 
they cannot be fed at a cheaper rate, In times of ſcarcity 
millet muſt be of great uſe, as with potatoes the poor might 
live comfortably. 

« An acre of land requires, at moſt, but ten pounds of 
ſeed ; and M. Tſchiffeli ſays he can, from his own expe- 
rience, venture to aſſert, that millet does not impoveriſh 
land in proportion to its produce. The land he ſowed in 
1760 and 1761, yielded the following year, fine plants of 

utch clover, and rye-graſs in as great plenty, with re- 
ſpect to the crops, as the neighbouring land.“ 

MILL-HOLMS, watery places abou mill-dams. 

MISLEN, the fame with maſlin, or maſlin-corn. See 
MasLin-Corn. 

MIST, a meteor conſiſting of groſs vapours floating 
near the ſurface of the earth. 

The bluiſh miſt, which we ſometimes ſee on our 
fields and paſtures in a morning, though often innocent, 
yet has been in ſome places found to be the actual cauſe of 
murrain, and other fatal diſeaſes among the horned cattle. 

Dr. Winklar gives, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
an account of a murrain affecting the cattle in Italy and 
other places, which was evidently ſeen to ſpread itſelf over 
the countries in the form of a blue miſt. Wherever this 
was perceived, the cattle were ſure to come home ſick ; 
they appeared dull and heavy, and refuſed their food; and 
many of them would die in four and twenty hours. Upon 
diſſection there were found large and corrupted ſpleens, 
ſphacelous and corroded tongues ; and in ſome places thoſe 
people who were not careful of themſelves, in their ma- 
nagement of the cattle, were infected and died as faſt 
themſelves. The principal cauſe of this diſeaſe ſeemed to 
be the exhalation of ſome unwholeſome ſteams from the 
earth; and it was obſervable that there had been three 
earthquakes in Italy the year before it happened. The me- 
thod of cure which ſucceeded beſt, was this : as ſoon as 
any beaſt appeared to be ſick, they examined the tongue, 
and, if apthæ, or little bliſters, were found on it, they 
ſcraped it with a filver inſtrument made with ſharp teeth at. 
the ſides, till it bled in all thoſe parts where the apthæ 
were; the blood was then wiped away with a cloth, and 
the whole tongue waſhed ſeveral times with vinegar and ſalt. 
After this the following medicine was given internally : 


Take of ſoot, brimſtone, gunpowder, and ſalt, of each 
equal parts; mix theſe in as much water as will make 
them thin enough to be ſwallowed, and let a ſpoonful 
be given for a doſe three or four times a day. 


The cattle which were in health had this medicine given 
them, as well as the ſick ; and the conſequence was, that 
2 few died in Switzerland, while almoſt all died in other 
places. 

It was very remarkable that the contagion, on this occa- 
ſion, ſeemed to travel ſlowly and regularly on; it came 
at the rate of about two * miles in twenty-four 
hours: this it kept regularly to, during the whole time of 
its raging, and never appeared in very diſtant places at the 
ſame time. | 

The whole ſurface of the earth emitting theſe eMuvia, 
no cattle eſcaped them in the courſe of their way ; but 
thoſe which were kept within doors at rack and manger, 
fell ill at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner with 
thoſe in open fields. Dr. Slare was of opinion, that it 
was owing to certain inſects which could not fly faſter 
than at the rate of two German miles a day; and that 
they travelled regularly, and ſpread the miſchief where 
they paſſed; but there wanted ſome judicious perſons, 
verſed in theſe obſervations, to have examined both the ſtate 


of the air, and the beaſts, on this occaſion, P48, 
Tranſadt ions, Numb. 145. 
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MIZZY, a bog, a quagmire. | | 
MOAR-LOVRE, a term uſed to expreſs a peculiar 
diſtemperature of corn, generally comprehended under the 
common term of a. blight. In this caſe the earth ſinks 
away from the roots of the corn, and leaves the plant 
ſtanding in great part above ground with naked roots; 
theſe being too weak to ſupport the ſtalks, the plants fall, 
and the ears become light, This is a diſtemperature pe- 
culiar to corn growing on light and looſe lands. Tuls 

Hor ſe- hoeing Huſbandry. 

The remedy is this: turn a ſhallow furrow againſt the 
rows, when they are ſtrong enough to bear it, and the 
mould is fine and dry; the motion of the ſtalks with the 


wind will draw in this looſe powder, and it will ſpread itſelf 
equally among all the rows, ſettle about the roots, and cover 
them. | 

MOLE, a ſmall animal too well known to the huſband- 
man, from the miſchief it does in the fields, by looſening 
of the earth, and deſtroying the roots of corn, graſs, and 
other vegetables, | 

The common method of deſtroying them 1s by traps, 
made in the following manner : 

Take a ſmall board, about three inches and a half 
broad, and five inches long : on one fide thereof raiſe two 
ſmall round hoops or arches, one at each end, like the two 
hoops or bails of a carrier's waggon, capacious 3 for 
a mole to creep through eaſily: in the middle of the board 
make a hole about the bigneſs of a gooſe-quill, and have in 
readineſs to put into it a ſtick about two inches and a half 
long, fitted at one end to the hole, and a little forked at 
the other. Cut alſo a hazel or other ſtick, about a yard, 
or a yard and a half long, which will riſe with pretty 
ſtrong elaſticity, when it is ſtuck into the ground; and to 
the end of this ſtick faſten a very ſtrong nooſe of horſe- 
hair, made ſo as to ſlip eaſily. Have likewiſe in readineſs 
four ſmall hooked ſticks: then go to the-furrow or paſſage 
of the mole, and after you have opened it, fit in the little 
board with the bended hoops downward, ſo that wnen the 
moles paſſes that way, it may go directly through the two 
ſemicircular hoops. But before you fix the board in this 
manner, put the hair ſtring through the hole in the middle 
of it; place the nooſe in a circular form, ſo as to make it 
anſwer to the two hoops; put the ſmall ſtick before- men- 
tioned gently into the hole in the middle of the board, ſo 
as juſt to ſtop the knot of the hair ſpring, without enter- 
ing ſo far as abſolutely to tighten it. Then faſten the 
board down with four hooked ſticks, and cover it with 
earth, When the mole, paſſing in its furrow, comes into 
this trap, it will diſplace the ſmall ſtick that hangs perpen- 
dicularly downward, the knot will then be drawn through 
the hole, and the nooſe inſtantly ſtraightened by the riſing 
of the end of the hazel ſtick to which it is faſtened, which 
will catch the mole round the neck. 

Others, watching their motions in the morning and 
evening, which are their uſual times of ſtirring, dig them 
out in a moment with a ſpaddle : and about March, which 
is their time of breeding, numbers of their young ones 
may be deſtroyed by turning up their neſts, which are gene- 
rally in the greateſt hills; and the old ones who come to 
ſeek their young will preſently be taken. 

Some commend the pot-trap, which is a deep earthen 
veſſel ſet in the ground with the brim even with the bot- 
tom of the mole tracks. The ſeaſon for uſing this is when 
the moles couple, which is about the beginning of March, 
or perhaps ſomewhat earlier. 

M. Worlidge ſays, they may be driven from the gar- 
dens, meadows, aud other places where ,one would not 
chooſe to dig, by fuming their holes with brimſtone, gar- 
lick, or other unſavoury things: and that the putting a 
dead mole into a common haunt, will make them abſo- 
lutely forſake it: to which Mr. Mortimer adds, but only 
upon report, that white hellebore and the roots of palma- 
chriſti, dried, powdered, and ſifted through a fine ſieve, 
then mixed with barley-meaFand eggs, and worked into a 
paſte with wine and milk, will kill them, if laid in little 
pellets under their hills. 

The writers of the Memoirs of the Society of Agricul- 
ture at Angers, recommend hazel-nuts boiled in an infuſion 
of hellebore, as a ſure method of deſtroying moles. T'wo 
or three of theſe nuts are to be laid under each mole hill, 
and the creatures, by being fond of that fruit, will be poi- 
ſened by eating them. | 

The way to remove mole-hills and ant-hills, which are 
not only diſagreeable to the ſight, but detrimental to the 
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paſture, and a great hindrance to the mowing of the graſs, 
eſpecially where they are numerous, is particularly in re= 
gard to the latter, either to divide the turf which grows 
over them, into three parts, with a ſpade, or other inſtru- 
ment, then to pare it off each way, to dig out the middle 
or core of the hills, to ſpread this mould over the other 
ground, to leave the. holes open all the winter, that the 
ants may be killed, or lay the turf down again in the ſpring, 
and to roll thoſe ſpots after the reinſtated turfs are ſettled, 
and their graſs has taken freſh roots; or, which is a more 
expeditious method, to ſcoop them out at once, with what 
Mr. Bradley calls a ſcolloped mole-hill plough, made in the 
following manner : 

From a to a (fig. 1. Plate XX.) is an iron plate; about 
five inches over, and above an inch thick at the back, 
5 b is the ſcolloped ſpade, or tongue of the plough, and 
about a foot over at” the wideſt part. This, from the 
{harp point, grows thicker by degrees, till it comes to the 
back, which ſhould be a full inch thick. The iron muſt 
be well hardened, and very ſharp at the edges. cc is the 
paring plate, which ſhould be very ſharp on the fore edge, 
and, with the ſcolloped ſpade, ſhould be four feet lon 
from a to a. d d are iron ſockets, in which are fixed the 
plough handles, or ſtilts, ee. At a a are foot - links to ſet 
the — on, for one horſe, or two horſes lengthwiſe, to 
draw by. 

When this plough is uſed, the point of the ſcolloped 
ſpade muſt be ſet to the bottom of the hill, by raiſing the 
plough ſtilts, ſo that it may go into the ground; and when 
the hill is near cut through, the point ſhould be raiſed up 
again, by weighing alittle on the ſtilts. 

The hollow left by this plough will receive the rain as it 
falls, and this will drown the remaining ants, 

After the mole and ant-hills, and other inequalities have 
been thus taken off, the beſt way is to carry them to a cor- 
ner of the field, there to break them well to pieces, and 
mix them with a conſiderable portion of lime, or other 
nanure ſuited to the ſoil, which will effectually deſtroy 
every remains of the ants, and convert the whole to good 
manure, which may then be profitably ſpread all over the 
ſurface of the ground. The ſpots on which the mole, or 
ant-hills ſtood. ſhould be looſened with a ſpade, then mixed 
with lime or other manure, and afterwards be laid down 
with clean graſs ſeeds. 

This method is the moſt adviſeable of any, becauſe a fine 
graſs will be raiſed in thoſe places, inſtead of the coarſe 
benty growth which occupied them before. 

OLES in the Fields, may be deſtroyed by taking a 
head or two of garlick, onion, or leek, and put into their 
holes, and they will run out as if frightened, and you may 
with a ſpear or dog take them. 

Or, pounded helebore, white or black, with wheat 
flour, the white of an egg, milk and ſweet wine or me- 
theglin, make it into a paſte, and put pellets as big as 
a ſmall nut into their holes, they eat it with pleaſure, 
and it will kill them. 

Blith, in his Book of Huſbandry, ſays, if you have the 
conveniency to let water over your ground, it will de- 
ſtroy the moles as far as it goes. 
| The juice of wild cucumber, or the dregs of oil, 
poured into their holes, effectually kills them, Or hav- 
ing made a ſtrong 'ye of water and copperas, early in the 
morning pierce holes in all the mole-hills with a large 
ſtick, and pour this water into the holes in the evening, 
and it will deſtroy them. 

Make a paſte of the powder of the bark of dogs-cole, 
mixed with rye, barley, or wheat-flour, and wine and 
milk ; put ſmall bits of this into their holes, and they will 
feed on it till they die. Marking one, mixed with wild 
cucumber-juice, will kill them, if poured into their holes. 
Some perſons place traps at the mouths of their holes; and 
ſometimes they are deſtroyed by cats and tame weaſels. 

By the ſides of banks, in cart-ruts, in March and April, 
when the ground is ſoft, and they burrow but a ſmall depth 
into the earth, having obſerved new-made hills, tread them 
down ſoftly ; and then at her cuſtomary hours of working, 
(which in ſpring- time is generally about fix, eight, and 
eleven in the morning, 4 three, four, and ſeven, in the 
afternoon) ſhe will raiſe up the earth in the trenches: you 
muſt then liſten and ca carefully, and you will ſee or 
hear her move the earth in the 2 Then fix the broad 
end of your ſtaff acroſs the holes behind her, and place 
8 foot before her, thus ſtopping up the way, both be- 


| ind and before ; and then take S up with your ſpattle. 
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About ſun-riſing moles generally go abroad: in moiſt 


Weather they go out both morning and afternoon ; but in 
dry, hot weather, ſeldom but in the morning: they work 
under hedges, buſhes, and trees, in froſty weather. In win- 
ter, and in wet ſeaſons, they lic chiefly under the roots of 
trees, in hedges or banks, and go out every morning to 
feed, returning in about two hours: when the weather is 
dry, they go two or three hundred yards. Having remark- 
ed where they haye been, make trenches, and chop down, 
with the broad end of your ſtaff, the earth which the mole 
hath raiſed, or 2 through, and tread it down with your 
foot lightly in trenches : make trenches in the moſt conve- 
nient places : if this be near their holes, it is beſt to take 
them going out, or returning. The moſt proper places 
for making trenches are by the ſides of hedges, or near 
the banks, and roots of trees. 

It has been ſaid, that if, in gendering time, a bitch 
mole is drawn or led along the ground with a ſtring, the 
bucks will follow, ſo that they may be caught, by a pot 
placed in the ground for that purpoſe. 

In places you would not dig nor break much, the fum- 
ing their holes with brimſtone, 97 or other unſavoury 
things, drives them away; and if you put a dead mole 
* a common haunt, it will make them abſolutely for- 

Ee it, 

Or, take a mole-ſpear or ſtaff, and where you ſee them 
caſt, go lightly ; but not on the fide betwixt them and the 
wind, leſt they perceive you; and at the firſt or ſecond 
putting up of the earth, ſtrike them with your mole-ſtaff 
downright, and mark which way the earth falls moſt: if 
ſhe caſts towards the left ſtrike ſomewhat on the 
right hand, and fo on the contrary to the caſting up of the 
plain ground, ſtrike down, and there let it remain: then 
take out the tongue in the ſtaff, and with the ſpattle or flat 
edge dig round about your grain to the end thereof, to ſee 
if you have killed her; and if you have miſled her, leave 
open the hole, and ſtep aſide a little, and perhaps ſhe will 
come to ſtop the hole again, for they love but very little 
air, and then ftrike again; but if you miſs her, pour into her 
hole two gallons of water, and that will make her come 
out for fear of drowning ; mind them going out of a morn- 
ing to feed, or come home when fed, and you may take a 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, ſays, 
that «a man whoſe examinations are ſeldom ſuperficial, is 
clearly of opinion, that moles are uſeful to the farmer. 
And under this idea he has not had a mole killed upon 
his farm during the laſt twenty years. He believes them 
to be ufeful in draining the foil ; in communicating air to 
the roots of plants; in raiſing freſh mould upon graſs-land ; 


and in killing worms; which, he conceives, feed upon 


the roots of graſs and corn. 

« That moles are uſeful to cold, ſtrong-textured land, 
and to graſs-land in general, is probably a fact; and this 
may account for the opinion under notice, which was 
formed on ſoil of that deſcription; or on graſs-land of a 
more loamy nature. 

« But admitting the moles are uſeful upon cold, ſtony, 
graſs-land, it does not follow that they likewiſe are uſeful 
on light, thin-ſoilzd, arable land. Their miſchiefs are, here, 
too obvious to be overlooked.” 

MOLTEN-GREASE, a fat or oily diſcharge with the 
dung, and ariſes from a colliquation, or melting down of 
the 2 of the horſe's body, by violent exerciſe in very hot 
weather. | 

It is always attended with a fever, heat, reſtleſſneſs, 
ſtarting, and tremblings, great inward ſickneſs, ſhortneſs 
of breath, and ſometimes with the ſymptoms of a pleuriſy. 
His dung will be extremely greaſy, and he will fall into a 
ſcouring ; his blood will have a thick ſkin of fat over it 
when cold, of a white or yellow hue, but chiefly the latter ; 
the congealed part, or ſediment, is commonly a mixture 
of ſize and greaſe, which makes it ſo extremely ſlippery, 
that it will not adhere to the fingers, and the ſmall portion 
of ſerum feels alſo ſlippery and clammy. The horſe ſoon 
loſes his fleſh and fat, which probably is diſſolved and ab- 
ſorbed into the blood; and thoſe that ſurvive.this ſhock com- 
monly grow hide-bound for a time, their legs ſwelling 
both before and behind, and continue in this ſtate till the 
blood and juices are rectified; and if this is not done ef- 
fectually, the farcy, or ſome obſtinate ſurfeit, generally 
tollows, very difficult to remove. 

In the firlt place, bleed plentifully, and repeat it two or 
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three days ſucceſſively in ſmaller quantities; two or three 
rowels thouid alſo be immediately put in, and cooling 
emollient glyſters daily thrown up, to abate the ſever, and 
drain off the greaſy matter from the inteſtines. By the 
mouth give plenty of warm water, or gruel, with cream 
of tartar, or nitre, to dilute and attenuate the blood; 
which in this caſe is greatly diſpoſed to run into grumes, 
and endanger a total ſtagnation. 

When the fever is quite gone off, and the horſe has 
recovered his appetite, gentle aloetic purges ſhould be 
given once a week, for a month or fix weeks, in order 
to bring down the ſwelled legs ; but if the purgative in- 

redient does not excecd half an ounce, or ſix drams of 

ne aloes, it only opens the belly gently ; and, with the 
other medicines joined with it, paſſes into the blood, acts 
as an alterative, and operates both by urine and perſpira- 
tion : as will appear by the horſe's ſtaling plemifully and 
the kindly feel of his (kin. To this end give the follow- 
ing, which, repeated for ſome time, will entirely remove 
this diſorder : 


Take of ſuccotrine aloes fix drams; of gum -guaiacum 
powdered, half an ounce ; of diaphoretic antimony, 
and powder of myrrh, of each two drams : make 
into a ball with ſyrup of buckthorn. 


Or it may be prepared with an ounce of aloes, ſix drams 
of diapente, and a ſpoonful of oil of amber. 

Theſe will ſeldom take a horſe from his buſineſs above 
two or three days in a week ; neither will he loſe his fleſh 
or appetite with them, which cannot be obtained by any 
other method of purging and gives this greatly the pre- 
ference in many caſes. 

Two ounces of nitre mixed up into a ball with honey, 
and a dram of camphire, will alſo be found an excellent 
medicine for this purpoſe, as it will powerfully attenuate 
the blood, and promote the due ſecretions z to which end 
it ſhould be given every day for a fortnight, or three 
weeks. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 168. 

MOLTER, the toll of a mill. 

MOON-EYES; a horſe is faid to have moon-eyes, 
when the weakneſs of his eyes increaſes or decreaſes, ac- 
cording to the courſe of the moon ; ſo that in the wane of 
the moon his eyes are muddy and troubled, and at new 
moon they clear up; but ſtill he is in danger of loſing his 
eye- ſight quite. 

MOOR, a very fine black mould, ſometimes found 
under a pretty thick ſward of graſs, but more frequently 
under moſs, or ſtraggling plants of heath. 

It differs from peat, in that it does not ſtick together, 
nor has the fibrous roots, or bituminous viſcous quality 
of this laſt, Peat, when dry, becomes hard and firm: 
this falls into powder. It cannot be better deſcribed, than 
by comparing it to that ſubſtance which is found in hollow, 
rotten willows, and other trees of that kind ; which gives 
room to think that it ariſes from rotten plants. It is of a 
{pongy nature, and ready to imbibe moiſture, which adds 
conſiderably to its weight. There is generally underneath 
it, as under moſt earths of this kind, a bed of clay, or 
ſome ſubſtance impervious to water: ſo that the particles 
of bodies decayed on their ſurface, not being admitted into 
the ſoil, remain upon that ſurface, dry there, and increaſe 
its thickneſs, according to the continuance of the cauſe. 

If this kind of ſoil is collected in a place where run- 
ning water, in rainy ſeaſons, brings with it clay, or 
other fat foils, from the neighbouring grounds, it then 
acquires a greater degree of coheſion, hardens when 
dry, and reſembles the cleanſing of ponds more than the 
former. | 

The moſt conſiderable ſoil of this kind is the fort called 
peat. This is uſually full of roots of weeds, and even of 
trunks and branches of trees and other plants. It always 
contains a bituminous oil, which renders it very inflam- 
mable when dry; at which time it alſo becomes very hard, 
though it is quite ſoft when in the mine, if we may be al- 
lowed to give that name to the bed in which it lies ; for 
there it is eaſily cut in the form of bricks, as we lee it 
when uſed for fuel. 

„The whole maſs and body of this ſoil, ſays Mr. 
Maxwell, is a dunghill, made up of rotten timber, graſs, 
weeds, and often mud waſhed from the higher grounds 
about it, by the land-flgods ; than which there are few 
richer compoſts : only by age, and its cold fituation in 
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water, pent in about it by the neighbouring riſing grounds, 
its Ms as — and its hielt LE. Cn 
The ſame will happen to the richeſt dunghill that can be 
made of any compoſition whatever, if too long kept. It 
will even become ſuch as not to be diſtinguiſhed by the 
eye, from ordinary moſs z nor will it be more uſeful, as 
dung, except either in proportion to the ſhorter time it 
has been kept, or the better ſitutaion of the place where 
it has ſtood. I believe the qualities of moſſy grounds dif- 
fer very little ſcom one another in any other reſpect, than 
with regard to the better or worſe quality of the mud 
which makes a part of their compoſition. They are more 
or leſs ſpongy, in proportion as this rich mud fills up the 
cavities of the component vegetables, which are preſerved 
from putrefaction by the acid in the water. The leſs 
ſpongy, and the more rotten the moſs is, the fitter it is 
tor tue vegetation of any thing planted in, or ſown on 

7 - 

The firſt thing to be done, in order to the improvement 
of moor, is to divide them into proper incloſures z not 
only to ſecure their future produce, but alſo to be a means 
of procuring rich earth to cover the otherwiſe inſipid uſe- 
leſs mould on the ſurface, and give root to the plants 
which may afterwards be cultivated in them. Then, as 
t ie natural produce of this earth is of no value, its ſurface 
{hould be pared off, in order to be burnt : but as this ſub- 
ject, of burning earth, has been before fully treated of, 
we ſhall only obſerve here, that the huſbandman ſhould 
be very careful not to make the clods too dry, or light his 
fires in too dry a ſeaſon, leſt they thould extend farther and 
deeper than was intended. : 

If the depth of the mooriſh earth be not very conſidera- 
ble, the ſurrounding ditches, which make the incloſure, 
will afford the rich ſtrong ſoil, which ſhould be ſpread 
about three or four inches thick all over the ſurface. 
When the clods are burat, their aſhes ſhould be mixed 
with this new foil. If no proper earth can be got from the 
ditches, ſand or gravel may be uſed with ſucceſs, as was 
practiſed by the ancients, Gravel is ſingularly beneficial 
to ſuch lands; as has been ſhewn under the article Bos, 

The Berne Society, who recommended this method of 
improvement as founded on repeated experience, very pro- 
perly obſerve, that the good effects of the ſand and gravel 
will be conſiderably increaſed by a moderate mixture of 
dung, and that, eſpecially if the 
ploughing, this covering ſhould be at leaſt a hand's breadth 
in thickneſs. Dung alone would undoubtedly be ex- 
tremely efficacious on all ſuch ſoils, in which it is remarked 
to be of longer ſervice than in any other ; but the farmer 
can ſeldom ſpare a ſufficient quantity of it to go far 
enough unmixed, nor indeed for mixing. In this caſe, 
other ingredients muſt be recurred to ; though the ſand, 
or — will generally do great things without: any mix- 
ture. Well preſerved aſhes will be of excellent ſervice, 
and fo will the rubbiſh of old buildings, or any other ſimilar 
ſubſtance, when mixed with the ſand or gravel, even of the 
coarſer kind, and incorporated with this naturally rich earth, 
which, were its real value known, and the proper method 
of treating it rightly underſtood, might claim a preference 
before any other foil. Loam is ſtill better than either ſand 
or gravel. This ſhould be brought on before the fires are 
lighted to burn the ſurface of the moſs, and ſhould remain 
in heaps till it can be equally mixed with the aſhes. Lime, 
where it can be had, will alſo contribute to the meliorat- 
ing of moſly grounds. The mooriſh earth, thus covered, 
is fitted for various kinds of crops. 

Mr. 'King, who obſerved that the places and bogs in Ire- 
land, where a little earth had chanced to fall as the pea- 
ſants were carrying it to mend the ways acroſs them, be- 
came a green ſod, covered with a fine ſcutch graſs, does 
not doubt but that the ſame expence as ſands or gravels 
land, would bring a dried bog even to be arable ; and as to 
the common opinion that gravelling is bad for graſs, the 
contrary, he ſays, is apparent; eſpecially in bogs. An- 
other method of reducing barren, bogey land, in Ireland, 
is by laying upon it a little dung or ſtraw, and covering 
this with ſhells. 

A ſtrong proof of the propriety of 2 moſs with 
earth, reſults from a fact which happened to Mr. Græme, 
near Stirling, Two years after this gentleman had earth 
his moſs, which he had not yet ſowed, it was as full of na- 
tural white clover, and other graſs, as any field generally 
is in twice that time. 


In the province of Groningen, they pare off the upper ka to get rid of it, and ſomewhat doubtful whether the 


ground be intended for | 
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ſurface of the foil, which is a light; looſe earth, und lay it 
by till they have dug out the peat underneath, when they 
mix it with the ſand which lies under the peat, and ſow it 
with rye and hay-ſeed the firſt year; after which they let 
it run to graſs, and have amazingly fine crops. In Swe- 
den, a drained bog was remarkably improved by a t 
who burnt upon it a parcel of uſeleſs wood and lime=ſtones ; 
and another converted his drained bog into a fine meadow, 
by covering it with lime and tanner's-barks 

Mr. Elliot, after draining a very remarkable ſwamp; 
ſowed it with graſs-ſeed ſuch as red clover, ſpear-graſs, 
fowl-meadow and herd-graſs; none of which came 
up ſo well as the red clover, which he found to be the 
boldeſt and moſt hardy. Though this came up well, yet; 
where the ſward was ſtrong, what with the . of 
the 2 and the over - topping growth of the wild na- 
tural graſs, it made but flow progreſs till the fall ef the year, 
and then it mended conſiderably. The other ſorts of graſs 
came up but poorly, the land being, as Mr. Elliot judges, 
too new and tough for them. In September he ploughed 
up a piece of this ground, where he had not ſowed any 
graſs, It ploughed very tough, and the cattle mired in ſome 
places ; but he kept them as much as poffible upon the 

raſs ; notwithſtanding which there was a neceſſity of 
eaving many baulks. About a month after, he ordered 
theſe baulks, to be hoed up, and was agreeably ſurpriſed to 
find how eaſily this was done. He found the meadow 
rotted and mellowed more in one month in the fall, than 
it had been the whole ſummer ; but thinks the ploughing 
would have been performed with much ter eaſe, if it 
had been deferred till a month later. In Fuly he ſowed a 
little piece with turneps, which came up, but did not 
grow well till the ground began to rot in the fall of the year, 
when they throve perfectly, and were good and ſweet, in- 
ſtead of being rank, as he expected. 

This gentleman found by experience, that ſuch drained 
land muſt have one ſummer to ferment and rot, ſo as to 
become proper ſoil, before it will be fit for the grain or every 
ſort of graſs. © If, ſays he, I had ſowed red clover in- 
ſtead of the other ſorts of graſs, I had faved five pounds 
in ſeed. Clover out-did my expectation, and the other 
ſorts fell ſhort of it. If others fave where I loſt, and 
mend wherein I was miſtaken, it anſwers my deſign in 
Writi . , 

4 B a little experience which we have had of theſe 
drained lands, we find they will produce Indian corn, 
ſixty or ſeventy buſhels to an acre, and flax. If life and 

th be continued, I deſign to try liquorice- roots, bar- 
ley, Cape-Breton wheat, cotton, indigo-ſeed, wood for 
dying, and the water-melon. But what I have princi- 
pally in view is hemp. New-England doth not, I ſuppoſe, 
expend leſs than ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds worth of 
foreign hemp yearly. If we can riſe more than to ſupply 
our own occaſions, we may ſend it home. It is not a mere 
conjecture, that the drained lands will produce hemp. 
I am informed by my worthy friend Benjanin Franklin, 
eſq. of Philadelphia, that they raiſe hemp there upon their 
* lands. 

« Hemp requires ſuch ſtrong land to produce it, 
that it would conſume all n it —— great 
1 ſo that we ſhould not be able to raiſe bread- 
corn : therefore, how inviting ſoever the trade is, and 
how great ſoever the encouragements have been, both 
from home and by our * we have not as 
yet engaged in that affair. e have now a promiſing pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs in theſe drained lands: what may be the 
iſſue, time and experience muſt determine. A meadow 
of drained land, which could be laid under water, and this 
drawn off at pleaſure, would probably be of great value. 
I have heard that a man in the Jerſeys hath ſuch a meadow, 
which though only half an acre in extent, yields him as 
much hemp yearly as ſells for fifty pounds.—Y ork money: 
but this ſeems incredible.” 

Whatever advantages are reaped from hemp, may alſo 
be received from flax, if rightly managed, upon molly 
grounds, Some improvers in Scotland have already tried it 
with ſucceſs, and, though a new attempt, doubt not its 
anſwering well in that kind of ſoil. The moſt approved 
method of cultivating and drefling each of theſe ſingularly 
* plants, are given under the articles HEMP and 

LAX. | 

« It is common in ſwamps, continues Mr, Elliot, to find 
the moſs two or three feet deep. At firſt, I was perplexed 
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land would he worth any thing, if this ſurface was removed. 


When the water was drawn off by ditches, the moſs grew 
ſo dry, that in a hot ſummer ſeaſon it would burn quite 
down to the ground. To burn this, or any other traſh 
you would confume upon land, ſet fire to it when the wea- 
ther is clear, the ſun hot, and a ſtrong ſoutherly wind 
blows, which makes fire rage more fiercely, and do much 
more execution than a northerly or weſterly wind. In 
a 3 wind the air is thin and light, ſo that the fire is 
not ſtrong y compreſled : the moiſt heavy ſouth wind pre- 
vents the diffipation of the fire, and renders it more com- 

ct. Thus we ſee a ſmith ſwob and wet his coals, by 
which means the heat is greatly increaſed. Whether this 
reaſoning be juſt or not, the fact is certain, and that is 
the ied r of the farmer. 

&« Deep ſwamps are preferable to thoſe which are ſhallow: 
for experience ſhews, that a deep ſoil bears extreme drought 
better than any other land, in the hot ſeaſon. The cold 
drought in the ſpring will hurt ſuch land, ſo that the firſt 
crop of graſs will be very great; but the ſeeond crop 
will be extraordinary good. 

„The red clover in my drained land above-mentioned, 
looked in the cold drought at the latter end of the ſpring, 
as if it would not come to any thing : but it recovered a 
good colour, and grew up well, . hot weather came 
on, though the drought continued. This is ſuch an ad- 
W as will always recommend a ſoil eight or ten feet 
Our ditching and draining dry only the top of the 
ound, not more than three feet deep in the hot and dry 

ſon; I ſuppoſe that the moiſture from the mud and 
water underneath is drawn by the force of the ſun, fo 
that the roots of the graſs are furniſhed with ſufficient moiſ- 


ture to bring forward the vaſt burden they frequently bear, 


But this is not to be expected till the land be concocted, 
changed, and altered by the ſun and air : for at firſt, ſoon 
after it is drained, it is pinched with the drought more than 
any other land. 

« Thoſe ſwamps which are thick overgrown with moſs, 

e as as any other drained land, when they are ſo 
far dried by draining, that the moſs will rot, or burn off. 
I mention this, becauſe it is beſt that the farmer may work 
as free from diſcouragement as poſſible. 

« Our drained land, though in all other reſpects well 
adapted for producing Indian corn, is of fo looſe a texture, 
that the plants become an eaſy prey to the crows and other 
birds, which, if not prevented, will pull up a great part of 
them, and deſtory the crop. To guard againſt this great 
diſcouragement in all ſuch land, 


« Take the roots of ſwamp hellebore (known in dif- 
ferent places by the. ſeveral names of ſkunk-cab- 
bage, tickle-weed, bear- root) and boil them in fo 
much water as to keep them covered an inch deep : 
by two hours boiling, the liquor will be of ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength : ſtrain it off ; put your corn into it 
while the 3; uor is warm, and let it ſteep twenty 

hours. It will then be fit for planting. 


« This is found to be an effectual ſecurity. The Rev. 
Mr. Todd obſerves, that after meeting with much trouble 
and loſs, by having his corn repeatedly pulled up, he plant- 
ed his ground with corn ſteeped in this —_ but not 
having enough of that, he ordered the planting to be 
finiſhed with unſteeped corn, The event was, that the 
birds pulled up but two or three hills of the ſoaked corn, 
but left not one in ten of thoſe which were planted with 
unſoaked corn. He planted anew, with ſteeped corn, the 
hills where the plants had been thus pulled up, except a 
few of them in the middle of the field, which were 

lanted a ſecond time with unſteeped corn, upon a ſuppo- 
Raon that the birds would not find them out: but the re- 
ſult was as before: all the unſoaked was pulled up, and 
the hills planted with the ſteeped corn were ſpared. 

« Upon the whole,” ſays Mr. Todd, « I think this ex- 

riment a full proof that corn fo prepared, when planted, 
|; ore from the birds; the knowledge of which may 
be of great ſervice to the huſbandmen, as the preparation 
is cheap and eaſy, and our ſwamps ſeem to be the beſt 
land we have for Indian corn, My little ſwamp this year 
yielded after the rate of above ninety buſhels to the acre, 
and was eaſier and cheaper tilled than the ſame quantity 
of upland.” See the article Bos, 

MORES, or Meurs, hills. 


| 


MORGAN, the ſame with May-weed. See the article 
May-WeEED. 

MOSS, a name given to moory or boggy grounds, in 
many parts of England. Theſe forts of land conſiſt of a 
turfy ſurface, below which is a black, moiſt, ſpongy earth, 
which being dug up with ſpades, almoſt in the "Arm of 
bricks, and dried, is what. they call peat, and uſed as fuel 
in ſeveral parts. | | 

The ſhorteſt method of all for the improvement of moſs, 
if the ground be deſigned only for graſs, and its ſituation 
be ſuch as admits of it, is this: firſt drain the moſs, and 
if there be heath upon it, burn that off, and make the ſur- 
face even. Then make a dam at the loweſt part, and a 
fluice, and work the water upon it through the winter, 
The mud which comes with the land- flood will bring a 
fine ſward upon it in two or three years, and be after. 
wards a yearly manure; ſo that it will bear annual cutting, 
and, beſides, be good paſture for cattle, after the ſward is 
become ſtrong enough ta bear them. 

Mr, Graeme found that the improvement of moſs may 
be endangered by draining it too much ; for his crops 
were bell where the ſurface of the water in the ſurround- 
ing ditches was not above three feet lower than the level 
of the moſs. It will, undoubtedly, be a vaſt advantage 
to an improved moſs, if the farmer is able to flood it at 
proper times, by means of a fluice in the loweſt part of 
the ſurrounding ditch, as mentioned before, This will 
greatly promote the growth of plants; but ſhould be uſed 
with the caution of not letting the water remain too lon 
at a time upon the ground, becauſe, though there will be 
no danger of its re-convefting the foil into a bog ſo long 
as there are channels to carry it off, it will be apt to chill, 
and thereby hurt the plants. See the article Bod, and 
Moo. 

Moss on Trees, is a diſtemper of very bad conſ:quence 
to their increaſe, and much damages the fruit of the trees 
of our orchards, 

The preſænt remedy is the ſcraping it off from the body 
and large branches, by means of a kind of wooden knite, 
that will not hurt the bark; or with a piece of rough hair- 
cloth, which does very well after a ſoaking rain. But the 
moſt effectual cure is, the taking away the cauſe. This 
is to be done by draining off all the ſuperfluous moiſture 
from about the roots of the trees, and may be greatly 

uarded againſt in the firſt planting of the trees, by not 
etting them too deep. 

If trees ſtand too thick in a cold ground, they will al- 
ways be covered with moſs; and the beſt way to remedy 
the fault is to thin them, When the young branches of 
trees are covered with a long and ſhaggy mos, it will utter- 
ly ruin them; and there is no way to prevent it, but to cut 
off the branches near the trunk, and even to take off the 
head of the tree, if neceſſary, for it will ſprout again; ana 
if the cauſe be in the mean time removed by thinning the 
plantation, or draining the land, the young ſhoots will con- 
tinue clear after this, 

If the trees are covered with moſs, in conſequence of 
the ground's being too dry, as this will happen from either 
extreme in the ſoil, then the proper remedy is, the laying 
mud from the bottom of a pond or river, pretty thick 
about the root, opening the ground to tome diſtance and 
depth to let it in; this will not only cool it, and prevent 
its giving growth to any great quantity of moſs, but it will 
alſo prevent the other great miſchief which fruit-trees are 
liable to in dry grounds, which is, the falling off of the 
fruit too early. ortimer's Huſbandry. 

Falſe MOTH, an inſe& which proceeds from a ſmall 
* the body of which is ſmooth and whitiſh. It 
has ſixteen legs, does not lodge in the grains of corn, but 
contrives to faſten ſeveral of them together with a web 
which it ſpins, and with which it makes itſelf a dwelling- 
place, or ſheath, in which the catterpillar of the falſe moth 
uſually abides, is generally in the middle of the little hea 
of grains which it has collected for its food, but which dif 
tinguiſhes it from the caterpillar of the true moth : it can 
quit this ſheath at any time, to eat the grains around it, 
one after another, It generally attacks ſeveral grains at 
once, and always without order, cating ſometimes of one, 
and ſometimes of another; ſo that ſeveral are gnawn, when 
not one is wholly conſumed. When theſe infects are very 
numerous in a granary, all the grains upon the ſurface of 
the corn are linked together by a web, ſo as to form a 
cruſt, which is ſometimes three inches thick. This cater- 
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pillar turns into chryſalis, or aurelia, in a grain which it 
E hollowed, or in the ſheath of its web, and iſſues from 
thence, in the month of June, in the form of a butterfly. 
When a heap of corn is ſtirred, in which there ate ma 
caterpillars of the ſpecies of this falſe moth, thoſe inſects 
crawl up the walls; but they ſoon return to the heap, and, 
by the very next day, cover it all over with a new web. 

In its ſtate of moth, it is grey, has ſix legs, and is-fre- 
quently ſeen in vaſt numbers fluttering about the eaves of 
the windows of granaries, in the ſpring and ſummer, 
when the weather is very hot. The females lay their eggs 
upon the heaps of wheat, and theſe eggs produce the cater- 
pillars, or corn worms, as ſome call them, which feed 
on the grain, and invelop it with their ſilky web, ſo as 
to form over the whole ſurface a cruſt that is ſometimes 
three or four inches thick,” This entirely ſpoils the corn 
within that depth, beſides communicating a bad ſmell to 
all the reſt. "Theſe worms, or rather caterpillars, for they 
have ſixteen legs, are ſmooth, ' whitiſh, and ſeldom exceed 
a quarter, or at moſt the third part of an inch, when at 
their full growth. Breaking of their webs avail but little, 
for they are woven again by the next day: for which 
reaſon ſome have been of opinion, that it is beſt to let 
them enjoy undiſturbed the ſurface of the corn of which 
they have taken poſſeſſion. But it ſhould be conſidered, 
that three inches are a ſixth part, and four inches upwards 
of a fifth, of any quantity of corn ſpread eighteen inches 
deep, which is the medium thickneſs at which it is laid; 
and that, independent of the bad ſmell with which the 
reſt is tainted, this is a very conſiderable object, though it 
extend no farther. When this cruſt is broken, moſt of 
the grains which compoſe it are found to be either gnawn 
in their inſide, or full of live worms, or of aureliz, ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon ; or one ſees only the empty ſheaths 
of the caterpillars, if the aureliz have been transformed 
into moths, 

It is ſaid, that ſtrewing the corn with powdered lime, 
ſo as to form a cruſt over it, will preſerve it from the ra- 
vages of theſe inſe cs: but as the ſurface would ſtill be 
ſpoiled, and as that ſurface may be a conſiderable part of 
the ſmall proviſton of wheat allotted for a family only, 
M. Duhamel did not try this expedient. Covering it 
with hay, which he did try, anſwered no end whatever. 

Theſe obſervations, and the reflections conſequent 
thereon, made him ſuſpect that this inſect, as it delights in 
none but very warm places, would not be able to live in 
the cold air of his ventilating granaries. | 

Accordingly, in the winter of the you 1746, he col- 
lected all the wormy cruits which theſe. caterpillars had 
formed in his common grauaries, where they were very 
thick, the moths having been extremely numerous the 
preceding ſummer. Theſe cruſts were broken and ſcreen- 


ed; and what grain could be got from them, which un- 


doubtedly was impregnated with the eggs of the moths, 
was put into one of his granaries of prelervation, which 
contained ſeventy-five cubic feet, and was ventilated from 
time to time during all the winter, 

Towards the end of May, when the vent-holes at the 
top of this granary were opened, a prodizious number of 
moths flew out, which ſhewed that they did not like their 
ſituation. 


When the wheat was thought to have been ventilated { 


ſufficiently, the holes were ſhut cloſe, an] nothing more 
was done to it for a month : for as this corn (which had 
not been ſtove - dried) was old and dry enough, it was but 
ſeldom ventilated. 
In June 1747, this granary was emptied: all the moths 
and worms were dead, and there remained only a thin 
cruſt, not above the twelth part of an inch thick, on the top 
of the corn, which had ſo far loſt the bad ſmell it had when 
put into the granary, that it fold for the current market 
rice. 
i Not ſatisfied with this ſingle method, M. Duhamel tried 
the effect of the ſtove upon another parcel of wheat known 
to be full of theſe worms. A heat from 45 to 50 degrees 
of Reaumur's thermometer (from 115 to 124 of Faren- 
heit's) killed them all. This corn was then laid up in a 
common granary, where it remained two years without 
being attacked by any of theſe moths; and even in the 
third, but very few of them appeared. 1 
Theſe experiments remove all doubt of the poſſibility of 
deſtroying the corn-moth, or worm, without hurting the 
grain, which would otherwiſe be ſpoiled by it; and as that 
grain generally is wheat, which the inſect prefers to any 


ture = 


Mo W 


other, this diſcovery is of 


y is of great importance to the huſband - 
man as, well as tothepuhlic. 
MOL, a looſe kind of earth, every where obvious on 


ny the ſurface of the ground, called by ſome, mother earth, and 


by others loam. | 


The goodneſs of a mould for the purpoſes of agricu!- 

gardening, &c. may be known, according to Mr. 

Miller, by the fight, ſmell, and touch. 1. Thoſe moulds 

that are of a bright cheſnut or hazely colour, are counted 

the beſt: of this colour are the beſt loams, and alſo the 

beſt nutural earth; and this will be the better yet, if it 

cut like butter, and does not ſtick obſtinately, but is ſhort, 

tolerably light, breaking into ſmall clods, is ſweet, will be 

tempered without cruſting or chopping in dry weather, or 

turning to mortar in wet, Next to that the dark grey and 

ruſſet moulds are accounted the beſt : but the light and 

datk-coloured the worſt, ſuch as is uſually found on com- 

mon heathy ground: the clear tawney is by no means to 
be approved; but that of the yellowiſh red colour is the 

worſt of all: this is commonly found in wild and waſte 
parts of the country, and for the moſt part produces no- 
thing but goſs, furze, and fern, according as their bottoms 

are more or leſs of a light and ſandy, or of a ſpewegg grave), 

or clayey nature. 2. All lands that are good and whole- 

ſome, will, after rain, or breaking up by the ſpade, emit a 
good ſmell, 3. By the touch we may diſcover whether it 
conſiſts of ſubſtances entirely arenaceous, or clammy; or, 

as it is expreſſed by Mr, Noch whether it be tender, 

fatty, deterſive, or ſlippery; or more harſh, gritty, porous, 

or friable. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, in a 
treatiſe on mould, fays, © Beſides what come under the 
idea of marles and clays, a variety of other earths are in- 
duſtriouſly ſought after by the Norfolk huſbandmen, for 
the purpoſe of bottoming their farm-yards and dung-hills ; 
with a view to catch the drainage of the dung. The dung 
and the mould are afterwards turned up and mixed toge- 
ther; by which means the mould becomes ſaturated with 
juices communicated to it by the dung: and it is a com- 
mon obſervation, that the mould thus prepared lies longer 


| in the ground, and is a more permanent manure than the 


dung itſelf; 


“ 'This is not improbable; for crude unmixed dung, 
buried in lumps, and diſſolved in the ſoil, by heavy rains, 
is liable, no doubt, to be carried away, in part, below the 
vegetative ſtratum ; eſpecially of a light ſoil : therefore, to 
arreſt and fix it, before it be carried upon the land, ſeems to 
be, in the management of ſucha foil at leaſt, highly judicious. 

This piece of good management is talked about in 
moſt countries, and practiſed perhaps by ſome few indivi- 
duals : but, in Norfolk, a light land country, it is the uni- 
verſal practice. 

« I mean, to bottom dung-heaps with a ſtratum of 
mould. It is not equally univerſal to turn over and mix 
the dung and mould together; but this is frequently done 
by good huſbandmen. It is not, however, in evety caſe, 
eligible. A dung heap, formed in the ſpring, for turneps, 
would, in a dry ſeaſon, be injured .by ſuch treatment. 
The principal ſauice of this mould, provincially ma- 
{ nure, is the ſhovellings of ditches ; which, in this country, 
are found to contain in themſelves a ſingularly fertilizing 
property. This rich mould is not compoſed of the ſedi- 
ment of the waſhing of the adjoining incloſures ; many of 
the ditches perhaps never having, from the time of making 
to the time of ſcouring, admitted a current of water ; but 
conſiſts altogether of dead weeds, leaves of the hedge, and 
the mouldering of the bank and the ſides of the ditch.” 

MOULDINESS, a term applied to bodies which cor- 
rupt in the air, from ſome hidden principle of humidity 
therein; and whoſe corruption ſhews itſelf by a certain 
white down, or lanugo, on their ſurface, which, viewed 
through a microſcope, appear like a kind of meadow, out 
of which ariſes herbs and flowers, ſome only in the bud, 
others full blown, and others decayed, each having its root, 
{talk, and other parts. | 

MOUND, a bank or fence of earth. Sce the article BANK. 

MOW, the pile or collection of corn in the ſtraw, 
placed in a bay of a barn, See the article BARN. 


MOW-BURNT, over-heated in the mow for want of 


bein os: 

MO ING, the art of cutting down corn, graſs, &c. 
with a ſcythe. g : 

M. de L'Ifle lately introduced the mowing of wheat. 
The method is this; the ſcythe he uſes is at leaſt fix 


| T 


inches 


Eee 


manner: 


inches ſhorter in the blade than the common ſeythe, and 
inſtea l of a cradlehas two twigs of ozier put ſemicireular- 
wiſe into holes made in the handle of the ſcythe, near the 
blade, in ſuch a manner, that one ſemicircle interſects the 
other: this method is frequently praiſed by the men who 
mow our meadows, as they think a cradle unneceſſary 
and cumberſome, unleſs the is to carry over a very 
large and very heavy ſwarth, 

n mowing barley, or oats, the corn is always on the 
right-hand of the workman ; but by M. de D'Iſle's me- 
thod of mowing wheat, the corn is at his left-hand : he 
mows it inward, bearing the corn he cuts on his ſcythe, 
till it comes to that which is ſtanding, againſt which it 
gently leans. After every mower follows a gatherer, | 
- which may be a lad of twelve or fourteen.years „or 
a woman. The gatherer keeps within five or fix 2 of 
the mower, and being provided either with a hook or ſtick 
about two feet long, gathers up the corn, makes it into a 
gavel, and lays it Soy on the ground : this muſt be done 
with ſpirit, as another mower immediately follows : for to 

mower there is a particular gatherer. | 
o do this work properly, the mower ſhould form but 
one track with his feet, advancing in a poſture nearly as 
if he was going to fence, one foot _ the other. In 
this manner the ſtanding corn is mowed ; but the workman 
muſt take care to have the wind at his left, as it bears the 
corn towards the ſcythe, and cauſes it to be cut nearer the 
ground. If the wind is behind the mower, it is no great 
inconvenience: it only occaſions the ſcattering of a few | 
cars; and the cut of corn, which ſhould lean againſt the 
ſtanding corn, is ſometimes thrown down ; which makes 
the work go on flower, and increaſe the gleanings. The 
wind in front is very bad ; the corn cannot be cut cloſe, 
and there is a great loſs : but the wind on the right-hand 
is worſt of all; the ſtubble is left long, and ſuch a quan- 
- tity of gleanings, that one would imagine no crop had 
been taken off. When wheat is bent, the workman takes 
the corn as it preſents itſelf to him, which has the ſame 
effect as if the wind was at his left-ſide. When wheat 
is laid, it is more troubleſome to the gatherer, becauſe the 
cut corn is apt to be mixed with that which is ſtanding ; 
but a good mower takes the advantage of the wind, and 
cuts it againſt the way it is laid. No particular directions 
can be given for corn that is lodged and entangled, unleſs it 
is to take it as it is inclined, as if the wind was in the back 
of the mower, 

This method of mowing of wheat was tried in North- 
amptonſhire, and the following account of it ſent to the 
editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum, 

« A gentleman, a foreigner, ſays this writer, came down 
here to a neighbour of mine, in order to put us into a 
me:hod of going about this work. 

« Many trials were made in the preſence of myſelf, and 
a great number of others: the ſcythes did their work well; 
they cut the corn within two inches of the ground; and 
though 'our workmen were of courſe a little aukward, 
ſcarcely any ears were ſcattered ; but the greateſt advan- 
tage is, that a man with one of theſe ſcythes can cut down 
at leaſt double the quantity of wheat in the day he can with | 
a fickle or hook. | 

« The chief objections made to the introduction of this 
method were, that the ſtubble is left too ſhort, and on that 
zecount is not fit for thatching ; that the weeds are cut 
with the corn, and will be apt to mould or heat, and the 
ſeeds to mix with the corn in threſhing; and that the 
poor are deprived of their gleanings, as none of the corn is 
ſcattèered. | 

« But theſe objections muſt ſoon fall to the 22 
when we reflect that, by mowing, the ſtraw is much long- 
er, and certainly ſtraw is much better for thatching than 
ſtubble. 

« As to the weeds being cut with the corn, it is of no 
conſequence ; for 2 are eaſily ſnaken out of the bottoms 
af the ſheaves, after drying a day or two; and the ſheaves 
may be ſafely left to dry, if they are laid in the following 


« Suppoſe three tobacco pipes to repreſent three ſheaves, 
the bowls to be the feet of the ſheaves, and the ſmall part 
the ears: lay one of theſe on the ground; then take an- 
other, and lay the bowl of it under the ſmall end of the 
rſt ; take afterwards a third, and diſpoſing them in form 
of atiiangle, lay the bow! of the third under the ſmall end 
of the ſecond, and the bowl of the firſt under the ſmall end 

I | 


| the ear, without being 


Fig. 3. is the blade to this ſeythe 


of the third ; by diſpoſing them in this form, the ears ar, 
always kept from the ground, and will endure a great deat 
of wet without damage. 

As to the ſeeds of the weeds being threſhed, and mix- 
-ing with the corn, this may eaſily be avoided; for the 
wheat, by this method of mowing it, is ſo regularly difpof.. 
ed in the ſheaf, that the ſheaves need only be threthed on 
unbound. 

« 'The objection that the poor would be deprived of 
their gleaning, is a mere farce : their time might be much 
better employed; and by the fame parity of reafon, the more 
corn the farmer left for them in the field, the more juſtice 
he would do them; and this few would venture to aſſert, 
as cuſtom might in time extend it to half the crop : be. 
ſides, as by this new method, a great deal more corn will 
be inned, it will of courſe be cheaper the year round, and 


eaſier purchaſed by the poor. 
be _ gentleman was of great uſe to us; he is 
intelligent and communicative, and we all of us acknow. 


ledge ourſelves much obliged to him. 

Many in this county purpoſe making more extenſive 
trials of it next harveſt, and there is no doubt but that in 
— ſpace of a few years it will be brought into conſtant 

e. 

« A ſhort certificate of the advantages reſulting from 
the practice of this method, was hone tive ago 4 up; 
it was preſently ſigned by a number of gentlemen, farmers, 
gardeners, labourers, &c, and tranſmitted to Dr. Temple- 
man, ſecretary to the Society of Arts in London, to be, 


il neceſſary, publiſhed for the benefit of the kingdom. 


This new method will doubtleſs be introduced to the 
knowledge of the Engliſh world with a better e, 
coming under the ſanction and recommendation of * 
ſpectable and uſeful a „ 

The authors are happy, that, as members of the ſocie- 
ty, they have an opportunity of conveying to the readers 
of this Dictionary a perfect idea of the form of the ſcythes 
lately 'tried in' Northamptonſhire ; for this purpoſe they 
have annexed a plate engraved from a drawing taken from 
the three ſcythes now ſited in the Society's machine- 
room, for the inſpection of the curious. The parts are 
repreſented ſeparate, that they might be more diſtinct : the 
dimenſions and proportions follow. Plate XX. fig. 7. is 
the handle, or mounting of the largeſt ſcythe; the length 
of it from à to e is eight feet, from à to þ five feet, from 5 
to c three feet: at c is the part whereon the blade is fixed, 
d ſhews the two bends which ſerve inſtead of a cradle. 
t i meaſures three feet, and it is two inches and a half 
broad; when the ſeythe is mounted, from the point to the 
blade 5, to the end of the long handle a, meaſures an angle 
of ſeven feet. Fig. 4. is the blade of another ſcy 
the length and breadth the ſame as the laſt blade. Fig. 5. 
is the handle to this ſecond ſcythe ; from @ to d, it meaſures 
three feet ten inches, from à to h, two feet, and from 5 to 
c, one foot ſeven inches ; the blade is fixed at a, and when 
the ſcythe is mounted, the angle from the point of the 
ſeythe- blade to the end of the handle, meaſures three feet 
nine inches. Fig. 6. is the blade of the ſmalleſt ſcythe ; 
from à to h, it meafures one foot nine inches, and is two 
inches and an half broad. Fig. 7. is the handle or mount- 
ing to this laſt ſcythe; at à the blade is fixed; from @ to 
b, is one foot five inches and an half; the angle from 5 to 
c, four inches and an half; from c to d, five inches; from 
d to e, three inches and three quarters. Fig. 8. is the 
n Fx Xing the length of its handle, from à to 6, is 

ree feet nine inches; the hook from & to c, is ten inches 
long, See HARVESTING. 

UC, dung, or ſtraw that lies rotting. See Duns. 
MUD, the ſediment at the bottom of rivers, ponds, 
ditches, &c. See the article DUNG. 

MUGWORTH, a very troubleſome weed; for its 
roots Creep far under the ſurface of the ground, fo as ſoon 
to overſpread a large ſpace, if they are not ſtopped ; and 
its ſeeds, being light, and eaſily carried to a diſtance by 
the wind, will produce numbers of new plants the next 
ſpring It has plain cut leaves, ending in many part 
woolly underneath, and fingle ſpikes of pale yellow ov 
flowers, which blow in June. 

MULBERRY, the name of a tree, of which there 
are ſeveral ſpecies, but two only are generally cultivated, 
called the black and white mulberry. 

The black mulberry grows naturally in Perſia, om 
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whenee it was firſt brought to the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope ; but is now become common in every part of Eu- 
rope, where the winters are not very ſevere: for in the 
northern parts of Sweden, theſe trees will not live in the 
open air; and in ſeveral parts of Germany they are plant- 
ed againſt walls, and treated in the ſame way as peach and 
other tender fruits are here. 

Theſe trees are generally of both ſexes, having male- 
flowers or katkins, on the ſame tree with the fruit; but 
it often happens, that ſome of the trees which are raiſed 
from ſeeds, have only male flowers, and produce no fruit; 
ſo that thoſe who plant theſe trees for their fruit, ſhould 
never make choice of ſuch as have been propagated by 
ſeeds, unleſs they have ſeen them produce fruit in the nurſe- 
ry. It is alſo the ſureſt way to mark ſuch trees as are 
Fuirfal in the nurſery at the time when their fruit is upon 
them, becauſe thoſe trees which are propagated by layers, 
are ſometimes of the male fort. 

The old mulberry trees are not only more fruitful than 
the young, but their fruit are much larger and better fla - 
voured; ſo that where there are any of theſe old trees, it 
is the beſt way to propagate from them, and to make 
choice of thoſe branches which are moſt fruitful. The 
uſual method of prop2gating rheſe trees, is by laying down 
their branches, which, will take root in one year, and are 
then ſepatated from the old trees; but as the moſt fruit- 
ful branahes are often fo far from the ground as not to be 
layed, unleſs by raiſing of boxes or baſkets of earth upon 
ſupports for this putpoſe; ſo the better way is to propagate 
them by cuttings, waich if rightly choſen and ſkilfully ma- 
naged, will take root very well; and in this method there 
will be no difficuity in having them from trees at a diſtance, 
and from the moſt fruitful branches. Theſe cuttings 
ſhould be the ſhoots of the former year, with one joint of 
the two-yezrs wood to their bottom; the cuttings ſhould 
not be {hortened, but planted their full length, leaving two 
or three buds above ground. The beſt ſeaſon for planting 
them is in March, aiter the danger of hard froſt is over; 
they ſhould be planted in light rich earth, preſſing the 
ground pretty cloſe about them; and if they are covered 
with glaſſes, it will forward their putting our roots; but 
where there is no ſuch conveniency, the ground about 
them ſhould be covered with moſs, to prevent its drying; 
and where this is carefully done, the cutting will require 
but little water, and will ſucceed much better than with 
having much wet, If the cuttings ſucceed well, and make 

oots, they may be tranſplanted the following ſpring 
into a nurſery, where they ſhould be regularly trained to 
ſtems, by fixing down ſtakes to each, to which the prin- 
cipal ſhoots ſhould be faſtened ; and moſt of the lateral 
branches ſhould be cloſely pruned off, leaving only two 
or three of the weakeſt to detain the fap, for the augmen- 
tation of the ſtem ; for when they are quite dive of 
the ſide ſhoots, the ſap is mounted to the top, ſo that the 
heads of the trees grow too faſt for the ſtems, and become 
too weighty for their ſupport. In about four years 
8 in the nurſery, they will be fit to lant, where 

y are to remain; for theſe trees are tranſplanted with 
2 ſafety while young than when they are of à large 

e. 


The white mulberry is commonly cultivated for its 
leaves to feed ſilk-worms, in France, Italy, &c. though 
the Perſians always make uſe of the common black mul- 
berry for that purpoſe ; and it is ſaid that the worms fed 
with thoſe of the black produce much better ſilk than 
thoſe ted with the white; but it is to be obſerved, that 
the leaves of the black fort ſhould never be given to the 
worms, after they have eaten for ſome time of the white, 
left the worms ſhould burſt, which is often the caſe when 
they are thus treated, 

he trees which are deſigned to feed ſilk- worms ſhould 
never be ſuffered to grow tall, but rather kept in a ſort of 
hedge z and inftead of pulling off the leaves ſingly, they 
ſhould be ſheared off, together with their young branches, 
Which is much ſooner done, and not fo injurious to the tree. 

This white ſort may be propagated either from the ſeeds 
or layers, as the black mulberry, and is equally hardy ; 
but the moſt expeditious method of railing theſe trees in 
quantity, is from the ſeeds, which may be procured in 
plenty from the ſouth of France and 1 The beſt 
way to ſow theſe ſeeds, in England, is to make a moderate 
hot bed, which ſhould be arched over with hoops, and 
covered with mats; upon this bed the ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown in the middle of March, and covered over with light 
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earth about a quarter of an inch deep: in very dry wea- 
ther, the bed muſt be frequently watered, and in the heat 
of the day ſhaded with mats, and alſo covered in the nights 
when they are cold, With this management the plants 


will come up in five or ſix weeks, and as they are tender 
when they firſt appear, ſo they muſt be guarded againſt 
froſty mornings, which often happen in May. During the 
ſummer they muſt be kept clean from weeds, which is 
all the culture they require: but there muſt be care taken 
of them the firſt winter, eſpecially to cover them in au- 
tumn, when the froſts come, which will kill the tender 
plants to the ground, if they are not protected; the follow- 
ing March, theſe plants ſhould be tranſplanted into the 
nurſery, to get ſtrength, where they may remain two or 
three years, and then tould be removed where they are to 
continue. 

MULE, a mongrel kind of quadruped, uſually generated 
between an aſs and a mare, and ſometimes between a horſe 
and a ſhe-aſs. 

The mule is a ſort of a monſter, of a middle nature 
between its parents, and therefore incapable of propaga- 
ting its ſpecies z ſo careful is nature to avoid filling the 
worlds with monſters. Mules are chiefly uſed in coun- 
tries where there are rocky and ſtony roads, as about the 
Alps, Pyrenees, &, Great numbers of them are kept 
in theſe places; they are uſually black, ſtrong, well limb- 
ed, and large, being moſtly bred out of the fine Spaniſh 


mares. 

In Spain there is great encou ent for breeding and 
training mules to every kind of bufineſs: in Portugal 
they are eſtimated at a high price, and are not a little va- 
lu:d in the ſouthern parts of France. 

I own, ſays a writer in the Muſeum Ruſticum, I have 
often been aſtoniſhed (the uſeful nature of this creature 
conſidered) that we do not more encourage the breed in 
1 This inattention may perhaps proceed from 
mules being thought naturally more vicious than horſes: 


I doubt the fact; yet be it as it will, they are, to my 


—_— e, equally capable of being made uſeful, docile, 

an entle. 

I — not this merely from opinion, having had many 
experience of what may be done in this way. 

During the courſe of the war, in which his royal high- 
neſs the duke of Cumberland commanded the army of the 
allies in Flanders, the empreſs queen made him a preſent 
of above fifty fine mules to carry his b e : theſe mules 
at the end of that war, were brought to England, at which 
time I had an opportunity of ſeeing and admiring them. 
They were, I think, the fineſt and lar I ever before 
beheld ; and one, nearly white, particularly attracted my 
attention, being almoſt ſixteen hands high. | 

This circumſtance of ſeeing his highneſs's ſtring of 
mules, it was firſt induced me to think of breeding 
in which I have ſince had uncommon ſucceſs. 

I had many encouragements to make the attempt : my 
fortune was ſuch as could not be hurt by the experiment; 
my park was extenſive, and very proper for the purpoſe ; 
and I had many ſervants, who had fo little to do, as to have 
leiſure time enough to obey my orders in this matter. 

My great difficulty at firſt ſetting out was to procure a 
he aſs or two to cover my mares; for I found none were 
to be got of any ſize bred in England. 

It is true, I met with ſome Spaniſh aſſes; but they were 
fluggiſh, and not likely to get mettled colts: beſides, I 
could not buy two of them, of any ſize and ſhape, under 
ſeven hundred pounds, which I thought too much money 
to throw away, if I could by any other means get my end 
eaſily anſwered, 

Senſible that preſeyerance does much in all things, I 
bought a ſtrong-boned, fine-ſhaped he aſs, and two ſhe- 
aſſes of a large fize, conſidering they were bred in Eng- 
land, determined to try if I could not by a little care and 
attention mend the breed, before I attempted to get any 
mules. 

Theſe coſt me only four pounds, and my two ſhe-afles 
ſoon afterwards dropped a foal each. 

I continued to breed from them ſeveral years ; but it 
is the manner in which I ma the aſs-colts, that the 
great ſucceſs I have lately had in breeding mules muſt be 
aſcribed, 

I took care that the ſhe · aſſes ſhould be well fed, and be 
kept in order, both before they dropped their foals, and af- 
terwards whilſt they ſuckled. 


As ſoon as the colts were weaned, I had ma 
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fully attended and fed as if they had been got by Childers 
or Babram: every winter they ſtood under cover, defend- 
ed from the injuries of the weather, and were regularl 
fed, cleaned, and littered, the door of the ſtable being al- 
ways left open two or three hours in the middle of the day, 
for them to exerciſe themſelves as they thought proper, 
which they ſeldom failed to do, if the weather was fine, to 
fome purpoſe; returning, without compulſion, when the 
hour of feeding approached. 

In this manner I always managed them till they were 
three years old, when I permitted my ſtone colts to cover, 
and my females to breed, 

You would indeed be ſurpriſed to ſee how much, by this 
plain and ſimple management, my breed of aſſes is improv- 
ed: for I have now in my ſtables ſeveral he-affes, which 
I keep as ftallions, that are, I believe, as large, and as well 
ſhaped, as any that were ever heretofore bred in theſe 
iſlands. 

I ſhall now proceed to deſcribe to you the manner in 

which I breed my mules, For this purpoſe I chuſe mares 
that are of a very large breed, ſuch as are ſometimes uſed 
to draw the brewers drays in London. 
My next care js that they are young, full of life, large 
barrelled, but ſmall limbed, with a moderate ſized head, 
and a good forehand. At the proper ſeaſon my mares are 
Sottred by my aſs-ſtallions, and they ſeldom miſs. Dur- 
ring the time the mares are in foal, I take care to have 
them fed with nouriſhing fodder, ſuch as I imagine will 
moſt contribute to the ſize of the foal, 

My expectations, after this management, are N 
anſwered, for in due ſeaſon my mares drop foals, which 
could often ſell for ten, and ſometimes for twenty guineas 
a piece at three months old; and their future value is 
more in proportion increaſed afterwards. 

I always houſe my mule colts the firſt winter; otherwiſe 
the hard froſts, and ſharp, cold, long nights, would ſtint 
them in theit growth, beſides making them unſhapely and 


rough. 

From the time of their being dropped, I cauſe them 
often to be handled, to make them gentle : this prevents 
their hurting themſelves by ſkittiſhneſs, and ſudden frights ; 
they are belides much eaſier broke at the proper age, and 
become docile and wonderfully harmleſs, having nothing 
of that viciouſneſs which is ſo commonly complained of in 
theſe'animals. . 

I have them for the moſt part broke at three years old, 
but never permit them to do much work till four ; they are 
thus ſecure from being hurt by hard labour, till they have 
acquired ſtrength enough to bear it without ngury- 

| 1 have now ſeveral mules which I conſtantly employ in 
various kinds of labour; two, which are indeed very fine, 
I ride myſelf after my harriers ; two more I keep for my 
huntſman, and one for my whipper- in: theſe are black, 
ſorrel, and grey 

I have Ao four fine mules, but ſtronger and heavier 

than thoſe above-mentioned, which I drive occaſionally in 
4 four-wheel chaiſe, beſides ſeveral others leſs valuable, 
uſed for ploughing and carting. 
- Some of my neighbours ſmile at my taſte; yet they 
cannot at the ſame time help acknowledging, that they are 
cheaper animals, when bred at home, 2 been my prac- 
tice, than horſes. 

Perhaps ſome of your readers, from the hints above 

thrown out, may be inclined to try the experiment: if fo 
I would caution them againſt ſome errors I at firſt ſetting 
out fell into. 
I, thought at firſt I could not keep my colts too well 
during the winter months: accordingly J ordered that they 
ſhould have the ſweeteſt hay, which I had before ordered 
to be reſerved for my cows, and as many oats as they could 
Eat, 

This way of feeding them, it is true, made them very 
fat; but it was far from being an advantage to them; for 
I afterwards found by experience, that it was not only in- 
curring a much larger expence than was any ways neceſ- 
fary, but alſo made them wonderfully nice and delicate in 
their appetites ever after, and alſo by increaſing their 
weight of fleſh, made them more ſubje& to ſtrains and 
hurts in their morning gambols. 

Finding this to be the caſe, I altered my method entire- 
ly, and contented myſelf with giving them food enough to 
prevent their loling fleſh, and keep up their growth, with- 
out palling their appetites with delicacies, or making them 
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them from the injuries of the weather as ever, by allo win 
them ſtable room, and good litter to ſleep on, beſides ca 
ing them every day » bo well rubbed down with a hard 
whiſp of ſtraw 4 an active groom, whoſe peculiar province 
it was to attend them ; and this was ſcarcely ever omitted, 
particularly in cold, raw, wet weather, when they were 
leaſt inclined to exerciſe themſclves in the park. uſeum 
Ruſticum, vol. II. p. 162. 
ULCH, ftraw half rotten. 

MULLOCE, dirt, or rubbiſh. 

MULLEIN, the name of a biennial plant, which pe- 
riſhes ſoon after it has perfected its ſeed. The leaves 
ſpread on the ground, are nine or ten inches long, and fix 
broad, very woolly, of a yellowiſh white colour, and very 
little footſtalk. he ſtem riſes four or five feet high, and 
the upper part of it is garniſhed with yellow flowers, 
which fit very clofe, and form a thick ſpike. Theſe flowers 
have an agreeable odour, appear in July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn. 

This plant commonly grows by the ſides of highways, 
and on banks : bur if it once gets into the fields in a warm 
expoſure, and is ſuffered to ſeed there, it will ſoon over-run 
the whole ground. It may be eaſily deſtroyed by cutting 
off the ſtem, when it is in flower. | | 

MURE, the cake of apples, grapes, &c. leſt in the preſs, 
after extracting the juice, 


—. „or Gargle, a contagious diſeaſe among 
cattle. 

The moſt remarkable murrain is that mentioned in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, which ſpread through Swiſſer- 
land, Germany, into Poland, &c. 

'The contagion ſeemed to propagate itſelf in form of 4 
blue miſt, which fell on the graſs where the cattle grazed, 
when whole herds, forbearing their food, almoſt died away 
in twenty-four hours. Upon diſſection were found large 
corrupted ſpleens, ſphacelous and corroded tongues, &c. 
And even the perſons who managed them were infected, 
and died like the beaſts. 

Some imagined it had its riſe from noxious vapours 
thrown out of the earth, in three earthquakes perceived 
in the neighbourhood of the place where it began ; though 
* Slare thinks it rather owing to ſwarms of volatile in- 
ects. 

The antidote for the ſound, and medicine for the ſick, 
was equal parts of ſoot, gunpowder, brimftone, and falt, 
with as much water as would waſh it down: a ſpoonful 
was the doſe, | 

The common ſigns of this diſeaſe are a hanging down of 
the head, gum at the eyes, as big as your finger, growi 
weakly, ſtaggering, the head ſwelling very much, the brea 
ſhort, the heart beating, with rattling in the throat; and if 
2 put your hand into the creature's mouth, and find his 

reath very hot, and his tongue ſhining, the diſtemper is 
very ſtrong. 

s ſoon as you find any of your cattle infected, take 2 
pretty large quantity of blood from them immediately, and 
give them a drench. Madder root is highly — tor 
this diſtemper. 

MUSHROOM, a genus of imperfe& plants, compoſed 
of a pedicle crowned with a broad head, convex and ſmooth 
at the top; and hollow, foliated, lamellated, or piſtulous 
underneath. 

It is of the utmoſt importance to diſtinguiſh the right 
eatable ſort, from ſeveral noxious kinds that have been 
productive of even fatal accidents : the true fort appears at 
firſt with a roundiſh head, not unlike a button. The out- 
ſide of this head is then very white, as is likewiſe the ſtalk 
on which it grows; but its under part, when it is taken off 
that ſtalk, from which it ſeparates pretty eaſily, is of a livid 
fleſh colour. Its fleſh is alſo very white within. If this 
ſort remains undiſturbed, its head will ſpread to a conſider- 
able ſize, and open at the bottom, ſa as to form an almoſt 
flat ſurface, the under part of which will then be changed 
to a dark colour, : 

Moſt of the writers upon gardening have ſpoken ſo con- 
fuſedly, not to ſay, of moſt I= ſo unintelligibly, of the 
means of propagating this plant, that excepting the authors 
of the Maiſon Niſtique, and Mr. P. Miller, one is ſome- 
times puzzled to gueſs at their meaning. The account 
which this laſt has given in his Dictionary, is the moſt 
practical, being the method of the gardeners near London, 
who raiſe annuully great quantities of muſhrooms for ſale. 
The ſubſtance of it is to the following effect: 


over fat: as * reſt, I took the ſame care of defending 


The ſpawn of muſhrooms, from which only they are 
pro- 


rener 
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propagated, looks like a white mouldineſs ſhooting out in 
long ſtrings. It is frequently found among the dung of 
old hot-beds, or in old dung-hills, efpecially when much 
litter has been mixed with theſe laſt, or the wet has not 
penetrated fo as to rot it; or it may be procured by mixing 
ſome long ſtable dung, which has not been thrown up in 
a heap to ferment, with ſtrong earth; and then laying this 
mixture under cover, Where it cannot be wet, and where 
the air may be excluded from it as much as poſſible; for; 
the more effectually it is kept from air, the ſooner the 
ſpawn will be produced. It will generally appear in about 
two months, if the heap has not been laid ſo cloſe together 
as to heat (for that will deſtroy the ſpawn) and eſpecially 
if it has been well covered with old thatch, or litter which 
has lain ſo long abroad as to have loſt the power of fer- 
menting. Theſe are expedients by which the ſpawn of 
muſhrooms may be procured at almoſt any time, by thoſe 
who have not already had muſhroom-beds in their gardens, 
and therefore cannot collect it from their remains: for 
there are but two months of the year in which it can be 
gathered from downs or paſtures. Theſe are Auguſt and 
September ; when plenty of muſhrooms ſpring up naturally 
in many of thoſe places. To propagate them from thence, 
the ground ſhould be opened about their roots, and ſuch 
carth as is there found full of ſmall white knobs, which are 
the offsets, or young muſhrooms {hould be attentively ga- 
thered up, with as much care as can be, not to break the 
lumps or the earth about them. This ſeed, or rather this 
ſpawn (for if muſhrooms have ſeeds, they are imperceptible to 
the eye) ſhould be kept very dry till it is uſed : for the 
drier it is, the better it will take to the bed, as has been re- 


markably experienced by Mr. Miller, who declares, that he chiefly cultivated in gardens, for a ſallad herb in the winter 


never ſaw theſe plants produced ſo ſoon, or in ſo great 
quantity, as from a percal of their ſpawn which had lain 
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them conſtantly in a due degree of moiſture, and, above 
all, not to ſuffer them ever to receive too much wet; for 
that would inevitably deſtroy the ſpawn of the muſhrooms, 
During the ſummer, they may be uncovered, to admit 
gentle ſhowers of rain to them at proper times; and if the 
weather continues dry for a long while together, it will be 
right to water them gently now and then, but by no 


e 
| means to overdo it, During the winter, they mult be 


kept as dry as poſſible, and cloſely covered, leſt the cold air 
of the ſeaſon ſhould injure them, It will even be right in, 
froſty or very cold weather, to lay over them a covering 
of wy litter, for it muſt not incline to ferment, and upon 
that ſome warm litter ſhaken from out of a heap of dung: 
This covering ſhould alſo be renewed as often as it is 
found to decay, and, if the cold grows more ſevere, its 
thickneſs ſhould be increaſed. | 
The muſhrooms thus produced have a finer flavour than 
any that are gathered in the fields; and if the above di- 
rections are obſerved, they may be had in plenty durin 
the whole year: for each ſingle bed will continue — 
for ſeveral months, and yield great quantities if the ſpawn 
takes kindly, | 
When theſe beds are deſtroyed, the ſpawn for a freſh 
ſupply ſhould be taken from them, and laid up in a dry 
place till the proper ſeaſon for uſing it, which ſhould not 
be ſooner than five or ſix weeks, in order that it may have 
time to dry well, before it is put into the new bed ; for 
otherwiſe there will be ſome danger of its ſucceeding. 
MUST), new wine, or wort, before it is fermented. 
MUSTARD is an annual plant raiſed from its ſeed only. 


The white muſtard, as it is commonly called, is the ſort 


and ſpring. The ſeeds of this are ſown very thick in drills, 


either upon a border warmly ſituated, or if the weather be 


near the oven of a ſtove for upwards of four months, and very cold, upon a gentle hot-bed, in the ſame manner as 


was become fo dry, that he deſpaired of its ſucceſs. 

The beds for muſhrooms ſhould be made of dung plen- 
tifully intermixed with litter, but not thrown in a — to 
ferment. The beſt dung for this purpoſe is that which has 
lain ſpread abroad for a month, or longer. Their breadth 
ſhould be about two feet and a half at bottom, their 
length proportioned to the deſired quantity of muſhrooms, 
and they ſhould be made on dry ground, by ſpreading upon 
it, firſt a layer of dung about a foot thick, and upon this 
about four inches deep of ſtrong earth; then a couch of 
dung, about ten inches thick, and upon that another layer 
of earth, contracting the ſurface of the bed all the way 
up, till it terminates like the ridge of a houſe. This may 
be done witli three layers of dung, and as many of earth. 
When it is finiſhed, it ſhould be covered with litter, or 
old thatch, as well to prevent its drying, as to keep out 
wet, and after it has remained eight or ten days in this ſi- 
tuation, it will be of a proper temperature to receive the 
ſpawn, for which its warmth ſhould. be but moderate. The 
thatch, or litter, ſhould then be taken off, the ſides of the bed 
ſhould be ſmoothed, and a covering of light rich earth, by no 
means wet, ſhould be laid all over it, . 530k an inch thick. 
Upon this the ſpawn ſhould be placed, by laying its lumps 
about two or three inches aſunder, in ſuch manner as 
to prevent their flipping down, and then the whole ſhould 
be covered gently with about half an inch thick of the 
fame light earth as was uſed before, The covering of lit- 
ter ſhould then be replaced over the bed, fo thick as to ſe- 
cure it from wet, and to prevent its drying. If theſe beds 
are made in the ſpring or autumn, when the weather is 
temperate, the muſhrooms will frequently come up in a 
month's time: but thoſe which are made in ſummer, 
when the ſeaſon is hot, or in winter, when it is cold, will 
not produce them ſo ſoon. Sometimes too it happens 
that neither of theſe beds, but moſt particularly thoſe made 
in the ſummer or winter, yield any muſhrooms before the 
end of five or ſix months; and that they then produce 
uncommon quantities, and continue in perfection for a long 
time, 


The great art in managing of theſe beds is, to keep 


; creſſes and other ſmall ſallading, and in about ten days or a 
fortnight after the time of ſowing, the plants will be fit 


for uſe ; for when they are large and have rough leaves, 
* are too ſtrong to be mixed with ſallads. 

he beſt way to fave the ſeeds of this plant, is to ſow 
a ſpot of ground with it in the ſpring, to thin the plants 
, when they have about four leaves, and at the ſame time to 
hoe down the weeds, as is practiſed, for turneps. This hoe- 


ing is to be repeated in about a month after, and the plants 


are then to be left about eight or nine inches aſunder, which 
will be a ſufficient ſpace = the growth of this ſpecies. If 
theſe hoeings are well performed, in dry weather, they will 
keep the ground clean till the muſtard ſeeds are ripe. The 
{talks of this plant, which are branched and hairy, will then 
be about two feet high, and the ripening of its ſeed is in- 
dicated by the pods changing to a brown colour; imme- 
diately after which they ſhould be cut down, dried upon 
cloths, for two or three days, and then threſhed out for uſe. 

The larger forts of ms, the ſeeds of which are uſed 
chiefly for ſauce, are to be treated in the ſame manner; 
excepting that, as they grow much larger, a proportion- 
ably greater ſpace mult be left between their plants: and as 
their ſeeds will not ripen ſo ſoon as thoſe of the ſmaller 
kind, three hoeings, or rather good deep ſtirrings, of the 
ground may be requiſite for them. One of theſe large ſorts, 
which is the common muſtard, grows naturally in many 
parts of England ; but is —. in the fields for its ſeeds, 
of which the ſauce called muſtard is made; and another 
ſort, which naturally grows in our arable lands, and is alſo 
cultivated for uſe, produces the ſeeds which are commonly 
ſold under the appellation of Durham muſtard-ſeeds. The 
ſtalks of the laſt ſort ſeldom riſe above two feet high; but 
thoſe of the former generally run up to the height of four 
or hve feet. 6 8 

Mr. Voung, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. II. ſays, 
« that ** es ſeed ſometimes turns out prodigiouſly pro- 
fitable, that is, three or four, and even five quarters, at 4/. 
a quarter. But it is hazardous, and has a very great evil 


of riſing afterwards in ſucceſſive crops, and is hardly ever 
| compleatly eradicated,” 
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loaded wain. 
NAS TURTIUM. See the article Cxkss. 
NAVEL-GALL, is a bruiſe on the back of a horſe, or 
inch of a ſaddle behind, which if left alone long will be 
ard to cure. | 
The hurt obtains this name, becauſe it is over-againſt 
the naval. The cure : 


Take oil of bay, oil of coſtus, fox-greaſe, oil of ſavin 
of each an ounce; a handful of great garden 
worms; ſcour them with ſalt and white wine, and 
put all the ingredients together into an earthen 
pipkin ; ſtop or cover it very cloſe, and boil them 
well ; then add an ounce and a half of fallad oil ; 
ſet it upon the fire again, and boil it till it becomes 
a perfect ointment, which ſtrain into a gallipot : 
warm it when you uſe it, and fo dreſs the ſorrance 
with lints or hards dipt in it. 


If the place be only ſwelled, and the ſkin not broken, 
then rub it with your — or a rag dipped in brandy, and 
it will take it down. 

NAVE of a M beel, is that ſhort thick piece in the 
center of the wheel, which receives the end of the axle- 
tree, and in which the ends of the ſpokes are fixed; it is 
bound at each end with hoops, called the nave bands; it 
has likewiſe in each end of the hole, through which the 
end of the axle - tree goes, a ring of iron called the wiſher, 
which ſaves the hole of the nave from wearing too big. 

NEAT; black cattle, oxen. 

NECK of à hor/e, ſhould be lean, and but little fleſh 
upon it; and to be well ſhaped, it ſhould, at its going 
from the — riſe with a ſlope upwards, diminiſhing by 
degrees toward the head. 

/ mares, it is a good guy 
what groſs, and charged with fle 
generally too fine and ſlender. 

Deer necks, cock-throppled, are thoſe, in which the 
fleſh that ſhould be next the mane, is ſet below, and next 
the throat, which renders the neck ill-ſhiped and ugly. 

A well-ſhaped neck contributes very much to the mak- 
ing him light or heavy of the hand, according as it is fine 
or courſe. 

NETTLE, the name of a weed well known, and which 
may be eaſily deſtroyed by cutting the roots, before the 
plant has perfected its ſeed. 

NEWING, yeaſt, or barm. 

NICKING, the name of an operation often performed 
on the tails of ſaddle-horſes, and by which means they 
carry them in a more beautiful manner, 

Before we deſcribe the operation of nicking, it may be 
neceſſary to enquire how the effect of it (the elevation 
of the tail) is brought about; and in order to know this, 
and judge with propriety of the operation, we muſt con- 
ſider the tail as elevated or lifted up by one ſet of muſcles, 
and depreſled or pulled down by another. 

It is ſomewhat remarkable, that Snape, Saunier, and 
Gibſon, who are in general pretty exact in their anato- 
mical deſcriptions, ſhould omit, in their account of the 
muſcles of a horſe, to deſcribe thoſe of the tail ; for which 
reaſon, as a proper opportunity has not offered, to ſupply 
this omiſſion by making a compleat diſſection with that 
accuracy we could haye wiſhed, it is hoped the ſubſequent 
imperfect deſcription will be excuſed, as it was taken only 
from a tail that was diſſected after docking. 

Here we obſerved, that the muſcles which elevate the 
tail, are mote numerous, large, and ſtrong, than thoſe that 


AIL, or Naile, the weight of eight pounds. 
NAPE, or Neap, a piece of wood with two or 


to have their necks ſome- 
ſh, becauſe their necks are 


depreſs it; that they are cloſely connected to the bones of | 


the tail by fleſhy fibres, and terminate in ſtrong tendons 
at the extremity ; that the muſcles of the latter ſoon form 


into tendinous expanſions, and beſides three large tendons 


three with which they ſupport the fore part of a, 


which are inſerted into the latter bones of the tail, there 
are ſeveral other ſmall tendons, which run laterally, whoſe 
uſe moſt probably is to move the tail ſideways : the arte 
ries are four in number, and run ſometimes above the bones 
of the tail, conſequently eaſily avoided by a dextrous hand, 
as they cannot readily be wounded by the knife, in dividing 
the tendons neceſſary to be cut in this operation. 

The art of nicking horſes then chiefly conſiſts in a tranſ- 
verſe diviſion of theſe depreſſing tendons of the tail, and 
ſuch a poſition afterwards as will keep their extremities 
from coming again into contact; ſo that an intervenin 
callus fills up the vacuity : by theſe means an additional 
power is given to the antagoniſt muſcles, viz. the eleva- 
tors; the counteraqyon of the depreſſors being manifeſtly 
abated by the diviſion of the tendons, and the intervention 
of the callus. 

The uſual method of ſupporting the tail by a pulley and 
weight, is liable to many exceptions, the extremities of 
the divided tendons not being by that method kept ſuffici- 
ently aſunder; the ſituation of the tail being rather inclined 
to a perpendicular than a curved direction : this poſition too 
is liable to many variations, from the different move- 
ments of the horſe, and is the reaſon that the tail frequently 
inclines to one fide, as the nick may heal up faſter on one 
ſide than the other; the diſagreeable ſituation the horſe 
muſt ſtand in, with a weight conſequently hanging to his 
tail, is another material objection, beſides the neceſſity of 
removing it when the horſe is exerciſed, or taken out to 
Water. 

To remedy theſe inconveniences, and perfect this ope- 
ration, a og ingenious gentleman, who had thoroughly 
conſidered it, has been ſo kind as to favour us with a draught 
and deſcription of a machine he contrived for that purpoſe, 
which has frequently been practiſed with the expected ſuc- 
ceſs, and indeed at firſt view appears in every reſpect cal- 
culated to correct all the defects in the old one: as we 
doubted not its reception being perfectly agreeable to the 
public, we have ordered a plate to be engraved, which, with 
the annexed deſcription, will, we hope, make it very fami- 
liar and intelligible to every capacity. ; 

In regard to the operation, it is worth notice, that the 
extremities of the tendons, which jut out in the opera- 
tion, need not here be cut off, as is cuſtomarily done ; the 
number of the inciſions muſt be in proportion to the 
length of the tail, but three in general are ſufficient, The 
moſt approved method of dreſſing at firſt, is with powdered 
roſin, and ſpirit of wine, applying a ſoft doflil of lint or 
tow, dipped in the ſame, between each nick, and lapping 
the tail up with a linen cloth and broad fillet ; which the 
next morning ſhould be cut open down the back part of the 
tail, and the orgy after be gently taken off: when it 
will be proper to plat the hairs, in order to keep them 
clean, and to ſet the tail, as will be directed in the plate 
and references. 

Every two or three days, the tail ſhould be let down, 
and the upper part next the rump bathed with hot vinegar, 
and if it begins to crack, and the hair comes off, a little 
tincture of myrrh will ſoon put a ſtop to it, To obviate 
any threatening ſymptoms that may ariſe in re to the 
wounds, have recourſe to the * uſed in docking. 

After ſix or eight days, it will be proper to let the 3 
ſtand without the machine for a few hours, and then be 
rode about in order to obſerve how he carries his tail; 
by which means you will the better judge how to faſten 
it down, whether to confine it cloſer, or give it more 
ſcope : after the wounds are healed up, it may be neceſſary 
to keep the tail ſuſpended, till the callus is confirmed, at 
leaſt for ſome hours in the day, though a greater liberty may 
now be allowed it. 

Thus this machine anſwers every intention, is far prefer- 
able to the pulley, as it keeps the tendons properly ſeparated, 
and the tail in a certain poſition ; ſo that the wounds heal 
up uniformly, without any riſk of its inclining to one * 
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the horſe alſo is more at eaſe, hating po weight conſtantly 
pulling and teazing him, and may be taken out to water 
or exerciſe without any inconveniency, or diſturbance, 


Directions for the Application of the Nicking Machine; and 
Explanation of the Plates. 


When the hair of the tail is properly platted, and tied 
with a knot or two at the end, the pad, &c. as deſcribed 
in Plate XX. fig. 9. muſt be put on, and the machine, as 
in fig. 10. buckled to them, letting the part G in the ma- 
chine lie over the part of the tail that joins to the horſe's 
rump 3 then let an aſſiſtant, ſtanding on the ſide rail of the 
brake, or any other conveniency that may place him above 
the horſe, raiſe the horſe's tail very gently till the knot of 
the tail gets ſo far beyond the ſtrings LL in fig. 10. that 


it may be tied down ; which being done, the tail may be | 


let down lower, or taken up higher at pleaſure, It 
is to be obſerved, that the ligature is not made on the 


tail itſelf, but on the platted hair, at the extremity of the 


ſtump. . 

The machine, fig. 10. muſt be made of a piece of tough 
wood about a foot long, viz. from A to B, and about nine- 
teen inches broad from C to D, and ſeven or eight inches 
thick. The under part muſt be hollowed, fo as to let in 
the horſe's rump, and that the wings C D may reſt on his 
buttocks. To receive the tail a groove muit be cut from 
G to H, about three inches wide, and three deep at G, 
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mouth, two in the upper and'two in the lower jaw: a 


horſe puts them forth between the ſecond and third years. 

NOPE, a bull-finch, or red-tail, a ſmall ſinging bird, 
well known. * 

NURSERY. Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture 
Vol. III. inſerts the following information, (dy the Rev. 
Mr. Swayne, Mr. William Boutcher, of Edinburgh, in 
his preface to his "Treatiſe on Foreſt Trees, has the fol- 
lowing obſervations : © It has been an almoſt univerſally 
received opinion, that trees ought to be raiſed in the nur- 
ſery on a poorer ſoil than that to which they are af- 
terwards to be tranſported for good, and it has been di- 
rected by many, otherwiſe the moſt reſpectable authors. 
1 muſt acknowledge this doctrine has a very ſpecious ap- 
pearance at firſt view, I adhered to it early in life, and 
it is ſo ſeemingly conſiſtent with nature, that I am not 
ſurpriſed it has been generally adopted by young planters : 
at the ſame time, I cannot ace unt for thoſe who have 
had much practice and long experience not expoſing the 
errors of it. 

« In the following lines, I have given ſome examples, 
from frequently repeated experiments, of the ill effects I 
have felt by planting young and tender ſeedlings in the 
pooreſt ſoils, and the greater ſucceſs attending thoſe that 
were well-grown, on the fame, or in ſimilar ſituations, The 
conſequences of raiſing plants on poor hungry land, are no 
leſs fatal than planting the ſeedlings in ſuch, and thould as 
much as poſſible be avoided. I have mentioned, in the cul- 


leſſening gradually both in height and breadth to H. Holes 
muſt be made at certain diſtances in the groove, as at H, | 
for the ſtring, and a nick cut to receive the billet from the 
ſtrap K. Two buckles fixed to the machine as at 1 I. 

The pad, &c. are ſufficiently deſcribed in fig. 9. and its 
references: the wood muſt be ſloped off from E to C and 
A, and ſo on the other fide, to lighten the machine, and 
hallowed at B, G, and F. 

Fig 9. repreſents a horſe, with his tail in the frame or 
machine. A is a pad, to which is faſtened a circingle B, 
CC two ſide ſtraps, one on each fide the horſe, faſtened 
to the circingle, to keep the machine from going to either 
fide; D, a breaſt-plate to prevent the pad, &c. flipping 
back. E, a ſtrap fixed to the pad, and buckling to the 
machine to keep the tail on the ſtretch at pleaſure. F, 
the ſtring tied on the hair, to confine the tail down to the 
machine. 

Fig. 10. from A to B is twelve inches; from C to D, 
meaſured with a ſtring drawn over E F, is nineteen inches. 
From the top of the groove at E to the bottom G, is 
three inches. From E to F, the wideſt part of the groove, 
three inches, gradually narrowing as the tail leſſens to its 
extremity. The dots about H are holes in the groove, 
through which a piece of tape or pack-thread muſt be put, 
according to the length of the dock, and the diſtance of 
the knot to tie the tail down behind the knot. II, the 
buckles to receive a ſtrap from the circingle on each fide, 
as deſcribed in fig. 9. which keeps the machine from 
turning to either fide. K, the ftrap with a billet 
and buckle, which comes along the back-from the pad, 
and is faſtened to the machine, through a nick cut juſt 
above H. LL, the ſtrings to tie down the tail, B, G, F, 
the hollow to let in the rump. 

Fig. 11. repreſents the horſe with the machine on, ſtand- 
ing directly before you, where the depth of it is ſhewn, 
being three inches. 

CD, the extremities of the wings. E F, the upper 
part. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 325. | 

NIGHT-FALL ; the beginning of night. 

NIGHT-MARE. A malady incident to horſes as 
well as the human ſpecies, R Bu fiom the melancholy 
blood opprefling the heart: it will cauſe the horſe to ſweat 
more in the night than in the day, and thereby deprive him 
of his reſt. , 

You may diſcover it by obſerving him in the morning, 
whether he ſweats on the flanks, neck, and ſhort ribs, 
which are ſure indications of it. 

For the cure: 


Take a pint of ſallad oil, a quarter of a . of ſu- 
gar- candy, put into them a handful of ſalt, mix them 
well together, warm them blood-warm, and give 
it the horſe two mornings. 


NINE-PIN COLLARS. See CoLLARs. 


NIPPERS, are fout teeth in the fore-part of a horſe's 


* 


ture of many trees, the neceſſity of promoting their vigorous 
1 —2 8 at firſt, in order to their becoming ſtately and hand- 
ome; nor can this be effected by any other means than being 
early nurſed in generous ſoil, for whatever future purpoſe they 
are meant, or to whatever ſituations they are deſtined, and that, 
if they are but barely ſupported from infancy on meagte 
ground, they will never afterwards become ſtrong, though 
removed to that which is rich and teeding.” In chapter 
40, p. 252, of the Treatiſe, he ſays, © 1 have ſown the 
ſeeds of foreſt trees on the pooreſt ground, planted ſeedlings; 
and ſtrong well-nurſed trees, from five to ten feet high, on 
the ſame ground, and at the ſame time, where the old well 
cultivated plants have frequently made goodly trees, when 
the ſeedlings have perithed, and trom the ſtorilicy and cold- 
neſs of the foil, the ſeeds have not ſo much as vegetated. 
In ſhort, the roots of ſeedlings are not ſo well fitted as 
larger plants to draw ſufficient nouriſhment from crude, 
rank, and uncultivated ſoils: and as I have truly found what 
is here ſaid, in many inſtances to be the caſe, i am obliged 
to believe that the general practice of planting ſeedlings in 
poor, and large trees in good, land, ſhould be quite reverſed.“ 

Mr. Anderſon, of Monkihill, Aberdeenthire, in his 
very ingenious and ſcientific Eſſays on Agriculture and 
Rural Affairs, ſect. 6, p. 24. vol. 1. ad edit. ſays: „ Al- 
moſt all writers on agriculture adviſe the farmer to be very 
careful to make choice of ſuch plants only as have been 
raiſed in a nurſery of a poor foil ;' and always to reject ſuch 
as have been reared in a richer ſoil than that in which he 
is to plant them: becauſe, ſay they, a plant which has been 
reared in a barren ſoil has been inured, from its infancy, to 
live hardily, and will advance with a great degree of lux- 
uriance, if it is planted in one that is better: whereas a 
plant that has been nurſed in a fertile ſoil, and has ſuddenly 
ruſhed up to a great ſize, like an animal that has been 
pampered with high feeding, and ſwelled up with fat, will 
languiſh and pine away, it traniplanted ro a more indifter- 
ent ſoil. 

« It would be no difficult matter to ſhew the fallacy of 
this mode of reaſoning, and to point out many errors which 
have crept into a A all ſciences, from purſuing ſuch fan- 
ciful analogies between objects, in their own natures fo dif- 
ferent, as in this example. But as this would be in ſome 
meaſure foreign to my aim in this eſſay, I ſhall content my- 
ſelf with obſerving, that it could*ſeldom be attended with 
worſe conſequences than in the preſent caſe, as it leads to a 
concluſion directly the reverſe of what is warranted by ex- 
perience, Fot I have found, from reiterated experiments, 
that a ſtrong and vigorous plant, that has grown up quick- 
ly, and arrived at a conſiderable magnitude in a very ſhort 
time, never fails to grow better after tranſplanting; than 
another of the ſame ſize that is older and more itinted in its 
growth, whether the ſoil in which they are planted, be rich 
or poor: ſo that inſtead of recommending a poor hungry 
ſoil for a nurſery, I would, in all cafes, with to ſet apart for 
this purpoſe, the richeſt and moſt fertile ſpot that could be 
found; and in the choice of plants, would always prefer the 
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youngeſt and moſt healthy, to ſuch as were older, if of an 
equal ſize. I ſpeak here from experience, and therefore do 
it without the ſmalleſt doubt or heſitation, being certain that 
future obſervations will confirm they uſtneſs of theſe remarks.” 
« In page 8, of the ſame Number of theſe Annals, 
Monſ. Mouron, in his directions concerning the cultivation 
of carrots, obſerves, after ſowing the ſeed, that the field 
ſhould then be harrowed and rolled ſmooth.” Query, 
ſhould not the roller precede the harrow ? In the garden- 
culture of theſe roots it is the conſtant practice, and recom- 
mended by the moſt approved writers on gardening, after 
ſowing to tread the ground, and then to rake in the ſeed. I 


OAK 


ought to be left in as light and open a flate as poſſible, 
that the roots might have the more room to ſwell, till a con- 
ſtant failure in my crops impelled me to try the common 
method, the conſequent ſucceſs of which has obliged me to 
continue the practice. 

« Notwithſtanding M. Mournon's advice to roll often, 
after the plants are come up, with a view to prevent the 
too great luxuriance of the greens, has rather an unphilo- 
ſophical appearance (as you obſerve), yet I myſelf often 
remarked, that thoſe plants which have uncommonly large 
tops, have always the worſt roots. See ORCHARDS, and 
PLANTING. 


was long avetſe to this method, as thinking the ground 
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AK, a tree well known, and one of the principal ma- 
() terials in building ſhips, &c. being ſtrong in all 
poſitions. 

All the ſorts of oaks are propagated from acorns, which 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible after they are ripe ; for if 
they are kept too long out of the ground, they ſeldom grow. 
| The manner of ſowing theſe acorns, if deſigned for a 
ſmall plantation, or to be removed, is, to prepare ſome beds 
of freſh earth, neither too ſtrong and heavy, nor too light 
and dry ; in theſe beds you ſhould place the acorns in rows 
one foot aſunder, and about two inches diſtance in the rows, 
covering them about two inches thick with the ſame freſh 
earth ; obſerving to leave-none of them uncovered, to en- 
tice the vermin, which may in a ſhort time deſtroy all the 
ſeeds, 

In the ſpring, when the plants begin to appear, you 
muſt carefully clear them from weeds ; and if the ſeaſon 
proves dry, you ſhould refreſh them now and then with 
a little water, which will greatly promote their 332 
In theſe beds the plants ſhould remain until the following 
autumn, obſerving conſtantly to keep them clear from 
weeds ; at which time you ſhould prepare a ſpot of good 
freſh earth, in ſize proportionable to the quantity of plants, 
which ſhould be trenched and levelled : then towards the 
middle or latter end of October, uu ſhould carefully take 
up the plants, ſo as not to injure their roots, and plant them 
out in rows three feet aſunder, and eighteen inches diſtance 
plant from plant ; obſerving never to ſufter the plants to 
abide long out of the ground, becauſe their roots would dry, 
and endanger the growth of the plants. 

When they are planted, you ſhould lay a little mulch 
upon the ſurface of the ground, near the roots, to prevent 
the earth from drying too faſt: and if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove very*dry, you ſhould give them a little water to ſet- 
tle the earth to their roots. 

When the plants have taken root in this nurſery, they 
will require a little more care than to keep them clear from 
weeds, and dig the ground between the rows every ſpring ; 
in doing of which, you ſhould cut off ſuch roots as extend 
very far from the trunk of the trees, which will render them 
better for tranſplanting again : you ſhould alſo prune off 
ſuch ſide- branches as extend themſelves very far, and would 
retard the upright ſhoot ; but you ſhould by no means cut 
off all the ſmall lateral branches, ſome of which are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to be left on, to detain the ſap for the aug- 
mentation of the trunk.; for I have often obſerved, where 
trees have been thus cloſely pruned, that their heads have 
overgrown their bodies, ſo that they have bent downward 
and become crooked, ; | 

When theſe trees have remained in the nurſery three or 
four years, they will then be large enough to tranſplant to 
the places where they are to remain; for it is not proper to 
let them grow very large before they are planted out ; be- 
cauſe they are very hazardous trees to remove when old, or 
after they have taken deep root. 

The faſon for this work is, as I ſaid before, in the au- 
turn 3 at which time, if they are carefully taken up, there 
wall be little danger of their ſucceeding. When they are 


planted, the ſurface of the ground ſhould be mulched about 
their roots, to prevent its drying too faſt ; and if the ſeaſon 
is very dry, they ſhould be watered, to ſettle the earth to 
their roots, which may be repeated two or three times in 
very dry weather; but you muſt carefully avoid giving 
them too much water, which is very injurious to theſe trees, 
when newly removed. 

You ſhould alſo ſtake them, to prevent their being ſhaken 
and diſturbed by the winds, which would retard their 
rooting. In tranſplanting of theſe trees, you ſhould by no 
means cut their heads, which is too much practiſed : all 
that ſhould be done, muſt be only to cut off any bruiſed or 
ill-placed branches, which ſhould be taken off cloſe to the 
place where they are produced : but there can be no great- 
er injury done to theſe trees than to ſhorten their ſhoots ; 
for when the leading bud, which is abſolutely neceſſary to 
draw and attract the nouriſhment, is taken off, the branch 
often decays entirely, or, at leaſt, down to the next vigorous 
bud. 

The trees, thus raiſed and managed, will, if planted in a 
proper ſoil, grow to a conſiderable magnitude, and are very 
proper for a wilderneſs in large gardens, or to plant in 
clumps in parks, &c. but if they are deſigned for timber, 
it is much the better method to ſow the acorns in the places 
where they are to remain; in order to which, you ſhould 
provide yourſelf in autumn with a ſufficient quantity of 
acorns, which ſhould be always taken from ſtraight, upright, 
vigorous growing trees ; theſe ſhould be gathered from un- 
der the trees &s ſoon as may be after they are fallen, and, 
if poſſible, in a dry time, laying them thin in ſome open 
room to dry; after which they may be put in dry ſand, and 
preſerved in a dry place until the end of November, when 
you ſhould prepare the ground for planting them. 

The directions here given are deſigned only for ſmall 
plantations in a garden or park, which are only for plea- 
ſure ; but where theſe trees are cultivated with a view to 
profit, the acorns ſhould be ſown where the trees are de- 
ſigned to grow; for thoſe which are tranſplanted will 
never grow to the ſize of thoſe which ftand where they 
are ſown, nor will they laſt near ſo long ſound : for in 
ſome places, where theſe trees have been tranſplanted 
with the greateſt care, and they have grown very faſt for 
ſeveral years after, yet they are now decaying, when thoſe 
which remain in the place where they come up from the 
acorns are ſtill very thriving, and have not the leaſt fign 
of decay: therefore, whoever deſigns to cultivate theſe 
trees for timber, ſhould never think of tranſplanting them, 
but ſow the acorns on the ſame ground where they are to 
grow; for the timber of all thoſe trees which are tranſplant- 
ed, is not near ſo valuable as that of the trees from acorns. 
I ſhall therefore add ſome plain directions for the ſowing of 
acorns, and managing of the young trees, during their mi- 
nority, until they are out of danger, and require no far- 
ther care, 

The firſt thing to be done is that of fencing the ground 
very well, to keep out cattle, hares, and rabbits; for if 
either of theſe can get into the ground, they wiil ſoon 
deſtroy all the young trees, Indeed, they will in a few 

years 
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ears po to be out of danger from the hares and rib- 
Pits ; but it will be many yeats before they will be paſt 
injury from cattle, if they are permitted to get into the 
plantation; therefore, durable fences ſhould be put round 
the ground. If, in the beginning, a 'pale-fence is made 
about the land, which may be cloſe at the bottom, and 


open above; and within the pale a quick-hedge planted, 
this will become a good fence, by the time the pale de- 
cays, againſt all forts of cattle ; and when the trees will 
have got above the reach of hares and rabbits, ſo that they 
cannot injure them; for the bark of the trees will be too 
hard for them to gnaw. 

After the ground is well fenced, it ſhould be prepared, 
by ploughing of it three or four times, and, after each 
ploughing, to harrow it well, to break the clods, and 
cleanſe the ground from couch, and the roots of all bad 
weeds, Indeed, if the ground is green ſward, it will be 
better to have one crop of beans, peaſe, or turneps, off 
the ground, before the acorns are ſown, provided theſe 
crops are well hoed to ſtir the ſurface, and deſtroy the 
weeds : for if this is obſerved, the crop will mend and im- 

rove the land for ſowing ; but in this cafe the ground 
thould be ploughed as ſoon as poſſible, when the crop is 
taken off, to prepare it for acorns 3 which ſhquld be ſown 
as ſoon as may be after the acorns are ripe: for although 
theſe may be preſerved in ſand for ſome time, yet they 
will be apt to ſprout ; and, if ſo, the ſhoots are in danger of 
being broken and ſpoiled ; therefore we would adviſe the 
ſowing early, which is certainly the beſt method. 

In making choice of the acorns, all thoſe ſhould be 
preferred which are taken from the largeſt and moſt thriv- 
ing trees; and thoſe of pollard trees ſhould always be re- 
jetted, though the latter are generally the moſt productive 
of acorns ; but thoſe of the large trees commonly produce 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt thriving plants. 

The ſeaſon for ſowing of — acorns being come, and 
the ground having been ploughed, and levelled ſmooth, the 
next work is to ſow the acorns; which muſt be done by 
drawing of drills acroſs the ground, at about four feet aſun- 
der, — two inches deep; into which the acorns ſhould 
be ſcattered, at two inches diſtance. Theſe drills may be 
drawn either with a drill-plough, or by hand, with an hoe; 
but the former is the moſt expeditious method ; therefore in 
large plantations ſhould be preferred. In the drawing of 
the drills, if the land has any ſlope to one ſide, theſe ſhould 
be made the ſame way as the ground ſlopes, that there may 
be no ſto of the wet by the rows of plants croſſing the 
hanging of the land. This ſhould be particularly obſerved 
in all wet ground, or where the wet is ſubject to lie in the 
winter. en the acorns are ſown, the drills ſhould be 
oarefully filled in, ſo as to cover the acorns ſecurely; for if 
any of them are expoſed, they will entice the birds and 
mice ; and if either of theſe once attack them, they will 
make great havoc with them. 

The reaſon of my directing the drills to be made at this 
diſtance, is for the more convenient ſtirring of the ground 


between the rows, to keep the young plants clean from 


weeds : for if this is not carefully done, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the young plants ſhould make much pro- 
greſs ; and yet this is generally neglected by. many who 
pretend to be great planters, who are often at a large ex- 
pence to plant, but ſeldom regard them after : ſo that the 
young plants have the difficulty to encounter the weeds, 
which frequently are four or five times the height of the 
plants, and not only ſhade and draw them, but alſo ex- 
hauſt all the goodneſs of the ground, and conſequently 
ſtarve the plants: therefore, whoever hopes to have ſuc- 
ceſs in their plantations, ſhould determine to be at the 
expence of keeping them clean for eight or ten years after 
ſowing, by which time the plants will have obtained 
{trength enough to keep down the weeds : the neglecting of 
this has — ſo many young plantations to miſcarry 
as are frequently met with in divers parts of England. 
About the end of March, or — of April, the 
young plants will appear above ground; but before this, 
if the ground ſhould produce many young weeds, it will 
be good huſbandry to ſcuffle the ſurface over with Dutch 
hoes, in a dry time, either the latter end of March, or the 
beginning of April, to deſtroy the weeds, whereby the 
V will be kept clean, until all the plants are come up 
far as to be plainly diſcerned z by which time it may be 
proper to hoe the ground over again; for by doing it early, 
while the weeds are ſmall, a man will perform more of this 
Work in one day than he can in three or four when the 
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weeds ate grown large: beſides, there will be great ha- 
zard of cutting off or injuring the young plants, when they 
are hid by the weeds ; and ſmall weeds; being cut, are ſoon 
dried up by the ſun ; but large weeds often take freſh root, 
and grow again, eſpecially if rain ſhould fall ſoon after, and 
then the weeds will grow faſter for being ſtirred; therefore 
it is not only the beſt method, but alſo the cheapeſt huſban- 
dry, to begin cleaning early in the ſpring, and to repeat it as 
often as the weeds are produced, 

The firſt ſummer, while the plants are young, it will be 
the beſt way to perform theſe hoeings by hand; but after- 
wards it may be done with the hoe-plough ; for as the 
rows are four feet aſunder, there will be room enough for 
this plough to work; and as this will ſtir and looſen the 
ground, it will be of great ſervice to the plants; but there 
will require a little hand labour where the plough is uſed, in 
order to . the weeds, which will come up in the rows 
between the plants; for theſe will be out of the reach of 
the plough, and, if they are not deſtroyed, they will ſoon 
overgrow and tear down the young plants. 

After the plants have grown two years, it will be proper 
to draw out ſome of them, where they grow too cloſe ; 
but in the doing of this, great care ſhould be had not to 
injure the roots of thoſe left; for as the plants which are 
drawn out are only fit for plantations deſigned for pleaſure, 
ſo theſe ſhould not be ſo much regarded in their being re- 
moved, as to ſacrifice any of thoſe which are deſigned to 
remain. In the thinning of theſe plantations, the plants 
may, at the firſt time, be left about one foot aſunder, 
which will give them room enough to grow two or three 
years longer; by which time it may be eaſy to judge 
which are likely to make the beſt trees. Therefore theſe 
— be then fixed on, as ſtandards, to remain; though it 
will be proper to have a greater number at this time 
marked than can be permitted to grow, becauſe ſome of 
them may not anſwer the expectation; and, as it will be 
improper to thin theſe trees too much at one time, ſo the 
leaving double the number intended at the ſecond thin- 
ning will not be amiſs. Therefore, if they are then left 
at about four feet diſtance in the rows, they will have room 
enough to grow three or four years longer; by which 
time, if the plants have made good progreſs, their roots 
will have ſpread over the ground; therefore it will be 
proper to take up every other tree in the rows. But, by 
this, I do not mean to be exact in the removing, but to 
make choice of the beſt plants to ſtand, which ever rows 
they may be in, or if they ſhould not be exactly at the 
diſtance here afligned : all that is deſigned here, is, to lay 
down general rules, which ſhould be as nearly complied 
with as the plants will permit : therefore every perſon 
ſhould be guided by the growth of the trees in the perform · 
ance of this work, | 

When the plants have been reduced to the diſtance of 
about eight feet they will not require any more thinning. 
But in two or three years time, thoſe which are not to 
remain will be fit to cut down, to make ſtaols for under- 
wood ; and thoſe which are to remain, will have made 
ſuch progreſs as to become a ſhelter to each other; for 
this is what ſhould principally be attended to, whenever 


| the trees are thinned ; therefore, in all ſuch places which 


are much expoſed to the wind, the trees ſhould be thinned 
with great caution, aud by flow degrees; for if the air is 
let too much at once into the plantation, it will give a ſud- 
den check to the trees, and greatly retard their growth; but, 
in ſheltered ſituations, there need not be ſo great caution 
uſed as in thoſe places; the plants will not be in ſo much 
danger of ſuffering. 

e diſtance which I ſhould chuſe to allow to thoſe trees 
which are deſigned to remain for timber, is, from twenty- 
five to above Sirty feet, which will not be too near, where 
the trees thrive well; in which caſe their heads will ſpread, 
ſo as to meet in about thirty, or thirty-five years ; nor will 
this diſtance be too great, ſo as to_ impede the upright 
growth of the trees. This diſtance is intended that the 
trees ſhould enjoy the whole benefit of the foil. There- 
fore, after one crop of the underwood, or, at the moſt, twa 
crops are cut, I would adviſe the ſtubbing up the ſtools, that 
the ground may be entirely clear, for the advantage of the 
growing timber, which is what ſhould be principally re- 

arded : but, in general, moſt people have more regard for 
the immediate profit of the underwood than the future 
ood of the timber, and, frequently, by ſo doing, ſpoil both: 
or, if the underwood is left after the trees have ſpread ſo 
far as that their heads meet, the underwood will not — 
i N | 
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mnch worth ; and yet by their ſtools being left, they will 
draw away a great ſhare of nouriſhment from the timber- 
trees, and retard them in their progreſs. 

The fail in which oak makes the greateſt progreſs, is a 
deep richt oam, in which the trees grow to the largeſt ſize ; 
and the timber of thoſe trees which grow upon this land, 
is generally more pliable than that which grows on a ſhal- 
lower or drier ground; but the wood of the latter is much 
more compact and hard. Indeed there are few foils in 
England in which the oak will not grow, provided there 


is proper care taken in their cultivation; though this tree | 


will not thrive equally in all foils : but yet it might be 
cultivated to a national advantage upon many large waſtes 
in many parts of England, as alſo to the great profit of 
the eſtates where theſe tracts of land now lie uncultivated, 
and produce nothing to the owner. And, ſhould the 
preſent temper of * the timber of England con- 
tinue in practice ſome years longer, in the ſame degree 
which it has for ſome years paſt, and as little care be 
taken to raiſe a ſupply, this country, which has been fo 
long eſteemed for its naval ftrength, may be obliged to 
feek for timber abroad, or be content with fuch a naval 
ſtrength as the poor remains of ſome frugal eſtates may have 
left growing: for as to the large foreſts, from whence the 
navy has been ſo long ſupplied, a few years will put an end 
to the timber there; and how can it be otherwiſe, when 
the perſons to whoſe care theſe are committed, reap an ad- 
vantage from the deſtruction of the timber? Miller's Gard. 
Dif. Sec TIMBER. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, vol. Il. 
fays, that & oaks are obſerved to grow beſt, and make the fi- 
neſt plants and the moſt beautiful trees, when they are raiſed 
undiſturbed from the acorn, The oak having naturally a 
ſtrong tap-root, it is almoſt certain death to remove a large 
plant which has not been tranſplanted or tapped hilt 
young: nevertheleſs, if the tap- root has been properly taken 
off from the ſeedling plant, it may afterwards de removed 
at pleaſure, with ſafety. 

Oaks may be tapped by taking up the plants and taking 
off the tap- root with a knife, or it may be done as they ſtand, 
with a tapping iron, or even a common ſpade ground to an 
edge. This, being introduced at a proper depth beneath 
the ſurface of the ground, cuts off the tap-root ; leaving the 
— part of the lateral horizontal fibres undiſturbed. 

hen the plants have got large (four or five years old for 
inſtance), this is perhaps the ſafeſt way of treating them; 
for the lateral ſhoots in this cafe receive no check whatever, 
but continue to throw up a regular ſupply of ſap to the plant : 


whereas, by taking them up and removing them into a freſh 
t 


ſituation, they are ſeveral days before they begin to work ; 
in which time the plant may receive irrecoverable injury. 

« A ſeed-bed of oaklings, five years old, I treated in this 
manner : in March and April I tapped them all with com- 
mon ſpades, ground ſharp ; pruned ſuch as were in any de- 
gree ſtraight; and headed down the reft near the ground, 
to throw out ſtraight ſhoots to be trained. 

« Not a plant I ſee is dead. 

Had there been more of them cut down the effect would 
have been ſtill better. 

„A {ſtriking inſtance of ſucceſs in tranſplanting large 
oaks for ſtandards occurs on Gunton Common. Scarcely 
a plant, of ſome thouſands, has miſcarried, and very few 
which do not flouriſh. 

A perſon who had ſome ſhare in the buſineſs of this 
plantation, tells me, that it was the employment of two men 
and a couple of horſes, almoſt all the firſt ſummer after they 
were planted, to water them ; not by a pailful, but by a 
hogſhead, at once ; which ſerved for the ſummer. 

This was a rational method; a pailful only tantaliſes 
and baulks the plan: ; whereas a hogſhead depoſited at its 


root affords a natural and regular fupply, to be drawn up 


leiſurely by the ſun during the courſe of the ſummer.” 

Mr. Marſhall, alſo obſerves, that “ upon ſome eſtates it is 
the practice ta put in, when a new hedge is planted, a holly 
at every rod, and an oak-plant at every two or three rods, 
among the white-thorn layer. This is an excellent prac- 
tice, provided the young oaks be trained to a proper height 
before they be ſuffered to form their heads. For, in this 


caſe, they will become a valuable ſource of timber, without 


injuring, in any material degree, the incloſures they grow 
between. It is the roots of the aſh and elm, and the tops of 
low pollards, and tall overgrown hedge-woods, which are 
injurious to the farmer, A timber-oak, of fifteen to twenty 


cet ſtem, does very little if any injury either to the crop, | 


or the hedge growing under it. 
2 
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4 But if, on the contrary, the oaklings, thus planted, be 


| ufered to riſe with more than one ſtem, as ſtubwood, or, 


riſing ſingly (which is ſeldom the cafe in a young hedge), 
they be permitted to form their heads at eight or ten feer 
highs with flat wide-ſpreading tops, they loſe their intended 
value, and become nuifances, not only to the adjoining in- 
cloſures, but to the hedge in which they grow. Eligible, 
therefore, as it is to plant young oaks among hedgewood, 
the advantage to be obtained from it reſts wholly on the 
after- management.“ 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. I. ſays, 
that “ oaks are of flow growth, but if you put them at 
proper diſtances alacagh the quick growing trees, they 
will ſometimes be drawn up beyond your expectations, and 
let me caution you to watch them, and to cut out ſuch trees 
as crowd upon them, by tranſplanting them every third year 
in a nurſery ; they may be put out from fix to ten feet 
high, 

e Land that will let at from 128. to 18s. per acre, for 
any given time, pays better than with wood, if you calcu- 
late the compound intereſt on the annual rent; but who is 
there that is ſo careful as to make it, or that can mak? it 
on very ſmall ſums ? I conſider the appropriating of 50 acres 
out of every thoufand, as laying by a ſmall part of the in- 
come of an eſtace, that will not be miſſed, at compound in- 
tereſt, as an accumulating fund, that frequently comes in 
very ſeaſonable to ſtop a large gap. 

“% I have now, of my grandfather's ſowing, about 26 
acres of as fine young oak timber as can be feen, which may 
be worth, in 25 or 30 years, 4000]. I have likewiſe, of 
my father's ſowing, 20 acres to ſucceed them. My anceſ- 
tors have done fo much: I have only added about ten acres 
to the fund, chiefly of Scotch fir, on a poor foil, where other 
trees have been tried, and failed; the thinning cf theſe 
woods likewiſe pay a fair rent, after a time. I made a pur- 
chaſe, upon which were 14 acres of wood-land ; there are 
400 oak trees upon it, that, in 30 years from the time of 
purchaſe, will ſell for as much as the eſtate coſt me, 
toool, 

« If you could find ſituations adapted to the tree, popu- 
lar pays beyond any other; but they require a deep loamy 
ſoil by the ſide of a ſtream. My father ſelled two in the 
year 1760, of 45 years growth; they ſawed to 2200 feet of 
inch boards, which would now be worth 16s 4d. per nun- 
dred ; deduct 28. 4d. for ſawing, remains nett profit 15]. 8s, 
In 1761, my father planted a clean ſhoot of poplirs, about 
ten feet long, which girthed, in December 1770, four feet 
four inches, and in October 1775, five feet five inches, and 
at this time, is, at three feet from the ground, fix feet ſeven 
inches; within two yards of it ſtands another of the fame 
age, that meaſures fre feet five inches and a half, and, 1 
think, in the end, wil be a larger tree; they are at leaſt 60 
feer high. Poplars ſhould never be ſhredded up. 

« A gentleman that farms, and keeps a waggon team, 
ſhould have 120 or 130 acres of land.“ | 

The Cowthorp oak, the largeſt in England, is 36 feet, 6 
inches circumference, 5 fect from the ground. ' he oak 
in Holt- foreſt, near Bentley, at 7 feet 34 in circumference. 
The Fairtop oak ſeemingly found in 1754 and the carl 
of Thanet's, in Whinfield park, Weſtmorcland, 31 feet 9 
inches. The handiomeſt in England, is in the carl of 
Powis's park, by Ludlow, which, in 1757, was 16 feet 
inches; but ſtraight and clear for 60 fect. The Dunbar- 
ton aſh 16 feet 9 inches. A Wych elm at Bradley, in 
Suffolk, 26 feet 3 inches. Lord Ducic's cheſtnut, at 
Totworth, in Glouceſterſhire, at 6 fect, was 46 feet 
6 inches in 1759, it is above 11CO years old. It was 
called the great cheſtnut in King John's time ; Mr. 
Marſham calculates, that it was 540 years old when be 
came to the throne, and was 11 yards in circumference. 
See BATH MEMOIRS, 90. I p. 76. 

OAK-BARK. See the article BARK and TAN. 

OATS, the name of a well known ſpecies of grain, and 
of which Mr. Miller reckons four ſorts, cultivated in Eng- 
land, viz. the white, the black, the brown, or red, and the 
naked oat, in which, though ſuppoſed to be only accidental 
varieties, he has never obſerved any alteration where they 
have been cultivated feparately for many years. Their 
principal difference is in the colour of their grain. 

The white ſort, which is moſt common about London, 


makes the whiteſt meal, and is chiefly cultivated where the 


inhabitants live much upon oat-cakes. Thie black oat is 
more cultivated in the northern parts of England, and is 


eſteemed a very hearty food for horſes, Red oats are much 
Cultivated in Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire, and Cheſhire, but 
are 


ate ſeldom ſeen in any of the counties near London; 
though, as they are a . hardy fort, and yield a good in- 
creaſe, they will be well worth propagating, eſpecially in 
all ſtrong lands. "The ftraw of theſe oats is of a browniſh 
red colour, as is alſo the grain, which is very full and 
heavy, and eſteemed the better food for horſes than either 
of the other ſorts. The naked oat is leaſt common in 
the ſquthern parts of England ; but in the northern coun- 
ties, in Scotland, and in Wales, it is pretty much culti- 
vated, and is particularly eſteemed, becauſe its grain 
threſhes clean out of the huſk, and need not be carried to 
the mill, to be made into oat-meal or griſt. 

As oats are very hardy and will thrive in almoſt any foil, 
they have been a great improvement to many eſtates in 
the northern parts of this kingdom, where, though ſown 
even ſo late as April, and in ſtiff ground, they have ripened 
early, and yielded a good crop. However, February or 


March, according as the ſeaſon proves early or late, is a 


more common and better time for ſowing this corn, of 
which it may always be.right to ſow the largeſt grain ſort 
earlieſt, 

Oats are often ſown after a crop of wheat, rye, or bar- 
ley; in which practice the common method is to turn in 
the ſtubble, with one ploughing, about the beginning of 
February, and ſow the ſeed with a broad-caſt at twice, 
harrowing it in, once after the ſowing, and five or ſix times 
after the ſecond, obſerving to draw the harrow once or 
twice acroſs the furrows, to break the clods and cover the 
ſeeds: but at the other times to harrow in the ſame di- 
rection as the furrows, leſt the ſtubble ſhould be raiſed on 
the ſurface. But ir would be much better huſbandry to 
plough in the ſtubble in autumn, that it may rot in winter, 
and to give the land another ploughing, and a good har- 
rowing juſt before the oats are ſown, This will render 
the ground finer, and fitter to receive the grain, the in- 
creaſed produce of which will amply repay the extraordi- 
nary expence of tillage. M. Duhamel, after obſerving 
that every farmer knows, though but few practiſe it, that 


all crops of ſpring-corn are greatly bettered by this method, 


inſtances the example of M. d'Elu, one of his corre- 
ſpondents, who having given three ploughings to ſome of 
his oat-lands, had in 1759, a year remarkably dry, and 
unfavourable to ſpring-corn, a plentiful crop of oats, which 
held up well till they were perfectly ripe, and yielded ex- 
cellent grain. f x : 

Another thing, which I muſt alſo inſiſt on, is, that if 
farmers were to follow the directions before given, in re- 
gard to the changing of crops, by which means oats, 
which impoveriſh the ground, would always fucceed fome 
one of the meliorating crops, the return would be much 
more plentiful than in the common way, becauſe the earth 
would be in a much looſer ſtate. 

When oats, as it frequently happens, are ſown upon lay, 
or on ground newly broken up, after only one ploughing, 
which is given in January, when the earth is moiſt, to 


turn down the ſward ; the harrowing mult be in the ſame. 


directions as the furrows, or but very little acrols, for fear 
of raiſing the turf, But this again is bad huſbandry : for 
the ground would be brought to a much better tilth for 
other grain, as a preparation, for which this ſowing is 
chieſty intended, by giving the ſward time to rot before 
the oats are ſown; becauſe the roots of the graſs will pre- 
vent thoſe of the corn from ſtriking downward. 

Black oats delight in a moiſter ſoil than the white ſort, 
and, being a hardier plant, may be ſown a month earlier. 
The white, which prefer a dry land, and will do well on 
gravel and ſand, are the beſt of all corn for ground ſubject 
to quick-graſs or weeds, becauſe it may be ploughed later 
for them, and they riſe ſooner, and top the weeds better 
than black oats. The weather cannot be too dry when 
white oats are ſown; though the ground may then be 
moilter for them than barley will endure ; becauſe this laſt, 
having a thinner coat, is ſoon killed by imbibing the wet, 
which may perhaps burſt many of its veflels ; whereas, 
white oats, being protected by a double huſk, better reſiſt 
the entering of the moiſture. Mr, Liſle, who makes 
theſe remarks, adds, that according to the beſt of his ob- 
ſervations, white oats require a rich ps, ſoil; becauſe 
their haulm, or ſtraw, running to a great largeneſs, can- 
not be ſupported without good : 
white chalky ground, though in never ſo good heart, will 
be unfruitful with white oats; and that a mixed mould, 
between white earth and red clay, of which there is a great 
deal in the hilly parts of Hampſhire, is not feeding enough 
tor them. The red and the white clays, when in good 


juices and moiſture ; that 
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heart, carry moiſture enough, and ate very fit for this 
rain. 
. The common allowance of ſeed oats is four buſhels to an 
acre z but Mr, Miller rightly thinks three buſhels more 
than enough : and the uſual produce is about twenty-five 
buſhels from an acre; though he obſerves; that he has 
ſometimes known more than thirty buſhels reaped from that 
extent of ground; and we can ſay with truth, from an accu- 
rate account now in our poſſeſſion, that a gentleman who is 
indeed an excellent huſbandman, has had, for a continuance, 
forty-eight buſhels of oats from off each acre of his land 
ſown with that grain. I do not mean forty-eight buſhels 
of naked oats ; for the produce of that ſort is the leaſt 
of any in bulk, becauſe its grains are ſmall and lie very 
cloſe together; but they make up in value for what is 
wanting in meaſure, White oats always produce a greater 
increaſe than black oats, Mr. Liſle threſhed a ſtack of twen- 
U loads of the former, and found it yield more grain 
than a ſtack of thirty- eight loads of the latter: and farmers 
in general account an ordinary crop of white oats as good 
as a middling crop of black oats. This laſt ſort is alſo 
moſt liable to blight, eſpecially if a hot ſummer follow a dry; 
cold ſpring, and the grain has been ſown on lay ground. 
Their culture is alike ; and the manner of mowing and or- 
dering them at harveſt exactly the fame. Only it is to be 
obſerved, that white oats are apt to ſhed moſt as they lie; 
and black oats as they ſtand. Fs | 

In the year 1709, Mr. Liſle ſowed, in the beginning of 
May, in ſome of his wheaten ground, where the corn had 
been killed in the preceding hard winter, rath-ripe barley in 
one part, and ſhort grained white oats, which he diſtinguiſhes 
by the name of white Poland oats in another; Both grains 
were ſown on the ſame day, in an equally fertile, moiſt, and 
well-tilled ground. He made no doubt but that the Poland 
oat would be firſt ripe, and was therefore ſurpriſed to ſee 
the rath-ripe barley ſpring up ſooneſt, by four or five days: 
but reflecting on the nature of each grain, he ſoon con- 
cluded the reaſon to be, that the oat having a double hull; 
and being conſequently better guarded ; Toon moiſture, 
could not imbibe the vegetable water ſo ſoon as the barley ; 
but that, the texture of the flour of the oats, and the in- 
folded fibres of the incloſed plant being ſofter, it would con- 
ſequently grow faſter. From hence he infers, that, to ſe- 
cure the growing of Poland oats without rain, they muſt 
be committed to the earth before it becomes ſo dry as is 
proper for the ſowing of barley, not only becauſe the oats 
require more moiſture to make them grow, but alſo becauſe 
they lie ſo many * longer on the ground, before they 
come up, than the barley does. 

When oats are about four inches high, intelligent huſ- 
bandmen fun a wooden roller over them, after a ſhower 
of rain has ſoftened the clods, by the breaking of which, in 
this manner, freſh earth is laid to the roots of the plants, 
their tillering is conſiderably increaſed, if they have not 
been ſown too thick, and the ſurface of the field is 
ſmoothed.; ſo that the mowers, at harveſt, are able to cut 
clofe to the ground, as it is very fit they ſhould, becauſe oats 
ſeldom grow high. Both oats and barley ſhould be care- 
fully weeded. | 

Oats are ripe when the ſtraw turns yellow, the grain 
becomes hard, and the chaff begins to open and ſhew the 
ſeed. When mowed, they are generallylet lie ſome timefor 
the dew and the rain to plump them, and make them threſh 
well, and, if weedy, to kill the weeds ; but if rain wet them 
much, they ſhould be carried off as ſoon as they can be 
got tolerably dry Per: or they will ſhed ; for oats may 
be inned the wetteſt of any corn, if the weeds among them 
be but dead, Even in very rainy harveſts, when other 

rain is ſpoiled, this will receive little or no damage, the 
urface of its ſtraw and ears being ſo ſmooth and compact 
as to turn off water, and of ſo dry a nature, that, though 
houſed wet, they will not heat in the mow, or become 
mouldy, as other grain uſually do. This is a vaſt advan- 
tage in northern climates, where the harveſt is generally 
late, and the autumn wet. 

M. Duhamel is ſtrongly of opinion, that farmers, eſpe- 
cially thole who keep many cattle, would find their ac- 
count in houſing their oats directly, without letting them 
lie out after they are cut, as is the common way, that rain 
and dews may moiſten, and conſequently ſwell their grain. 
He earneſtly adviſes huſbandmen to oy the experiment 
upon a part of their crop; © becauſe,” ſays he, © the fod- 


der will by this means certainly be much better for cat- 
tle, and much leſs grain will be loſt in the field. It may 
Ye obj eted, that theſe oats will be difficult tothreth ; to 


whick 


. 


Aim 


middle way between the ſeaſon and the ſun: for, N 
e 
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which I anſwer, that if this be the only inconvenience, the | 
ſuperior quality of the fodder, and the ſaving of a quantity 
of grain, which would otherwiſe be ſhed, will probably | 
more than pay the extraordinary wages of the threſher. 

« But allowing that the oats thus houſed connot be 
threſhed quite clean, and that ſome grain will neceſſarily 
remain in the ears, I fay that this will not be loſt to the 
farmer ; for he is obliged to give his cattle unthreſhed 
oats, and they will eaſily find the grains remaining in the 
ſtraw, which will not perhaps exceed the quantity that 
would have been dr in the field; and even granting, 
though it will not happen, that the greateſt part of the 
grain be left in the ear, till it will not be loſt in the hands 
of an intelligent farmer ; for what ſhould hinder him from 
giving it to his horſes? Suppoſing that four ſheaves yield 
a buſhel of oats, he need only give his horſes thoſe ſheaves 
inſtead of a buſhel of corn. They will certainly be longer 
in feeding upon four ſheaves, than upon a buſhel of 
cleared oats ; and at the ſame time they will eat ſome ſtraw 
with corn, which will ſupply the place of other fodder, and 

robably prove a more healthy food,” This method may 
be particularly beneficial to ſuch as live in very hot coun- 
tries, or in very dry ſeaſons, 

Mr. Liſle, refuting the opinion of thoſe who think that 
oats cut green will ripen while they lie in ſwarth, fays, 
« If by ripening be meant ſhrinking, drying, or withering, 
I mu ow the poſition; but if the countryman will 
have it, that the greeniſh oat, cut a — or ten days, 
or be it but a week, before it is ripe, will proceed in its 
vegetable increaſe, and ſwell as well as harden 1 hing in 
ſwarth, I muſt deny it. This year (1707), I made a 
full experiment of this matter ; for when the ſpring corn 
was ſown, the ground being generally dry, half the oats 
and barley came not up till the latter end of May, when 
rain came, whereby in moſt places half the the crop was edge- 

rown. The forward oats being then in Ganger of ſhed- 
ing, we were forced to cut down the greeniſh corn with 
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ſhould not be wholly diſregarded ; becauſe, wherr the ſeafon 
is backward, it is mals rapid; and although oats, for 
inſtance, may be Dun with the fallow, yet, before the 
have had fime to prepare for a ſtate of vegetation, and to 
ſtruggle through the ſoil, the hawthorn may (as it did this 
year), have foliated z and it is, probably, the emerſion of 
the plant, not the depoſit of the ſeed, which ought to keep 
pace with the vegetation of trees. | ; 

« All the oats in the country (Mr, =—<————'$ perha 
only excepted) were ſown before the fallow blowed: in ge- 
neral, between the iſt and the 15th April. 

« 'Thoſe which were ſown early, and immediately after 
the plow, before the froſt had taken the ſurface, came away, 

at once, and looked beautifully : while thoſe of No. 17, 
ſown by the failow, came up in patches, and made a very 
poor 8 

« 'The plants, however, which roſe, were ſtrong, and 
of a good colour, with the ribbon broad z and, when the 
panicles puſhed out of the hoſe, they proved to be un- 
uſually well corned; ſo that, before harveſt, they put 
on the appearance, notwithſtanding the ſeaſon and the ſtate 
of the ſoil, of a tolerably full crop: while thoſe, which 
had been ſown early, and looked fo beautifully in the ſpring, 
dwindled away daily: becoming weak, ſhort, thin, and 
ſcrawly; and, when they were mown, afforded no 
ſwath. Neither Mr. ——, nor Mr, -—, I apprehend, 
had a load an acre, notwithſtanding the foil was evenl 
occupied; while in No. 17, where not half the ſeed vege- 
tated at the time of ſowing, and where, in many places, 
not half the foil was occupied, there was from a load to a 
load and a half an acre. Had the whole of the ſeed vege- 
tated at the time of ſowing (and that it did not vegetats 
then, was not owing to the lateneſs but the dryneſs of the 
ſeaſon), there would, in all probability, have been, not- 
withſtanding the droughtineſs of the ſummer, and the con- 


dition of the ſoil, between two oc three loads of well-corneg 
Oats an acre. 


the ripe, when otherwiſe we ſhould have waited ten days « The patch ſown firſt, though peculiarly moiſt and 


longer. I let them lie in ſwarth about a week, and, when 
I carted them, I found the hull of the greeniſh oat had got 
a riper colour, and the pith was hardened, but pitifully lean 
and ſhrunk ; fo that though this is to be done on neceſſity, 
yet it ought not to be practiſed with ſuch indifference as is 
uſual among farmers. Note, the pith of theſe green oats 


was well paſt the milk, and came to a floury ſubſtance.” 


The ſame gentleman adds, that oats are the worſt of all 
grain to keep, becauſe of the great moiſture in them, and 


eir conſequent aptneſs to heat when laid in a heap; and | 


that when the heat has been ſuch as to ſpoil them for grow - 
ing, their hulls look as red as a fox. 

he meal of oats makes tolerably good bread, and is the 
common food of the country people in the North. In 
ſome places beer is made with this grain: in Ruſſia, in par- 
ticular, the poorer ſort make with it a drink, which the 
call quas; but its principal uſe is for the food of horſes, for 
which purpoſe it is reckoned very wholeſome, being ſweet 
and of an opening nature : but it muſt not be given them 
before it has ſweated in the mow, or been otherwiſe dried, 
leſt it ſhould prove too laxative. 

The very long drought of the ſummer 1762, ſhewed 
another very profitable uſe of oats on ſuch occaſions ; and 
probably it will anſwer equally well in the winter. Some 
milk-men near London boiled oat-mea! in the water which 
they give their cows to drink, and found that the expence 
was abundantly repaid, by the additional quantity of milk 
which _ cows yielded more than thoſe which had not 
this maſh. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of the Midland 
Counties, fays, © this year (1785, September 9) I grew 
ten or twelve acres of oats, on a foul wheat ſtubble, once 
ploughed, by way of bringing it into courſe, for fallow 
next year. 

« About two acres (a cool moiſt part of the piece) were 
ſown the 7th of April; the whole being * ghed in March. 
But the remainder of the piece I ſuffered to lie unſown, 
for two reaſons; the dryneſs of the ſoil, and the backward- 
neſs of the ſeaſon: the fallow did not blow before the 
16th of April; nor did the groſberry foliate, before that 


e. 
« Nevertheleſs, I finiſhed ſowing the 18th April: not 
more to fave appearances, than to endeavour to hit the 


I am clearly of opinion, that the Jatter ought not to 
wholly attended to, yet, it is more than probable, that it 


cool, and fully furniſhed with plants, bore no greater bur- 
den, and much leſs luxuriant plants, than the part ſowg 
laſt ; though of adrier nature and not half covered. 

. 6e ANGER, this — Pang evans A with oats, has 

rengthened my opinion of the riety of ſowing b 
ſeaſons, rather han by the ſun. PIE $0708 

« However, for the reaſon mentio it may be pruy 
dent in an early ſeaſon to follow in a late one, to pres 
cede, the progreſs of ſpring. 

« It may nevertheleſs be proper to remember, that thig 
caution is drawn from reaſon, and not from the experience 
of this year: for the oats, ſown two days after the plough- 
ing of the fallow, were evidently ſtronger, more healthy 
plants, than thoſe ſown three days before the circumſtance 
took AN 

« It is obſervable, however, that the part ſown firſt, 

was firſt ripe ; and that the time of ripening, throughout 
1 country, correſponded, in this caſe, with the time of 
owing. 
« Many oats, in different parts of the diſtri, have this 
year been ſheaved: namely, mown outward, gathered 
from the ſwaths, bound, and ſhucked; in order to be 
cut, with greater propriety, into chaf, or cut-meat, 
for horſes, &c. &c. this year of ſcarcity of hay. Sheat 
corn lies ſtraighter in the cutting box, and is of courſele(s 
liable to be cut at a double, than looſe corn. 

« The common price has been five ſhillings an acre, for 
mowing, binding, ſhucking, and raking. 

I bad about three acres harveſted in this way; partly 
for the purpoſe of cutting, and, in part, to ſecure the 
fodder, and to put it, as much as poſſible, out of harm's- 
way, this hazardous harveſt. The reſt, getting ripe too 
faſt for the few hands I had in employ, I harveſted in 
ſwarth. 

« The whole received a conſiderable quantity of wet; 
and thoſe which were expoſed in ſwarth, were of courſe 
conſiderably hurt. The corn diſcoloured, and the ſtraw 
withered z while thoſe in the ſhucks were little, or not at 
all, worſe for the weather, 'The ſuperior quality of the 
ſtraw of thoſe which were ſheaved is, this extremely ſcarce 
year for fodder, worth ten times the extra labour. Indeed, 
if turning, cocking, extra trouble in carrying apd ricking, 
the extra ſhedding, and the raking after the carriage, be taken 
into the calculation, the ſaving would perhaps be found on 


the ſide of the ſheaves. 


« Of this, at leaſt, there is no doubt, that in a catchi 
| dare, 
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harveſt, the ſheaving of oats, if hands can be got, is in- 
tomparab! better management, than expoſing them in 
{warth. Fe or if mown oats be carefully gathered, and ſome- 
what looſely tied in ſmall ſheaves, carefully ſet up, and ſe- 
curely covered, there is ſcarcely any harveſt untoward 
enough to hurt them. 

« In the harveſting of oats, the primary objects to be 
attended to, are the colour of the grain, and the ſweetneſs 
of the fodder, Clean threſhing is a ſecondary conſideration ; 
for, if a few light grains be left in the ſtraw of oats, the 
fodder is the better, and the ſample more ſightly. 

« Hence“ oats ſhould be harveſted, as much as may 
be, in the ſhade; and, of courſe, in covered ſhucks, ra- 
ther than in ſwarths, or in ſingle ſheaves. Sce Lokk. 
EcoN, 

« But, in harveſting wheat, different principles take the 
lead, The colour is not an object; while threſhing clean 
is of the firſt importance: for the grains which are left in 
the ſtraw of wheat are not only loſt, but the thatch is in- 
jured by them. PF 

Hence wheat cannot be expoſed too much to the 
weather, provided it is not injured by ſprouting : nor oats 
be dried too much in the ſhade, provided they will threſh 
without very extraordinary labour. 

« A penny or two-pence a quarter, in the price of threſh- 
ing oats, is inconſiderable, compared with ſweet fodder 
and a bright ſample. 

„ Oats in ſhucks, well covered, are nearly as ſafe in 
the field as in the rick-yard : and it matters not much 
whether they remain there a week, a month, or a longer 
time; provided, in the end, they be carried perfectly dry.“ 

In his Gloceſter Economy, Mr. Marſhall obſerves, 
that * the wild oat, a plant unknown in many parts of the 
iſland, is here, as well as in Yorkſhire, a molt trouble- 
ſome weed of corn. In general appearance, this plant re- 
ſembles exactly the cultivated oat : in ſtem, blade, panicle, 
chaff, and kernel, they are the ſame plant ; and, in colour, 
their ſeeds are ſubject to the ſame varieties: namely black, 
red, white. But, examined botanically, the wild oat dif- 
fers, in three notable particulars, from avena ſativa z which 
is deſcribed by Linnzus, as having “ calyxes two-ſceded ; 
| ſeeds poliſhed ; one awned;“ whereas, the calices of the 
wild oat are two or three-ſeeded; the ſeeds covered with 
long ſoft hair; and all of them awned. Nevertheleſs, in 
one inſtance, I found the lower ſeeds of the panicle nearly 
ſmooth : this, added to the circumſtance of the Poland 
oat (a highly cultivated variety) growing in calices one- 
ſeeded, and without any awn, renders it much more than 
probable, that the various ſorts of cultivated oats are no 
more than cultivated varieties of the wild oat. 

« Be that as it may, the wild oat appears to be as con- 
firmed a native of this iſland, as any other arable weed 
which grows in it; and is, perhaps of all, the moſt diffi- 
cult to be extirpated. It will lie a century in the ſoil, with- 
out loſing its vegetative quality. Ground, which has lain 
in a ſtate of St time immemorial, both in this country 
and in Yorkſhire, has, on being broken up, produced it 
in abundance, It is alſo endowed with the ſame inſtinctive 
choice of ſeaſons, and ſtate of the foil, as other ſeeds of 
weeds appear to have. This renders it, what it is conſi- 
dzred, a difficult weed to be overcome: for, ripening be- 
fore any crop, it ſheds its ſeed on the foil, where it pro- 
bably finds ſafety from the birds in the roughneſs of its 
coat. Fallowing, hoeing, and, where it is practicable, 
giving a final hand-weeding, after it ſhoots its panicle, are 
the only means of extirpation.“ 


The following Letter from Mr. Lamb, on the beſt Method 
of cultivating black Oats, and recommending more fre- 
quent Ploughings than any uſually afforded them, will, 
we are perſuaded, be acceptable to our Readers. 


« Gentlemen, 


« Having been for many years a praQtical farmer in the 
eaſtern part of the county of Eſſex, you will not, I hope, 
think me impertinent in troubling you on the culture 
2 black oats, which I have very fiea to great advantage 
own. 

« Moſt of my neighbours prefer the white Poland oat, 
which may, I own, in ſome circumſtances of foil and 
ſituation, be beſt. I prefer the black oats, becauſe they 
are hardieſt, for which reaſon they ſuit beſt with my con- 
venience ; for, as a conſiderable tract of the farm I occup 


is light land, I am under a fort of neceſſity of ſowing _ 
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ſoil early, or, if a dry ſummer followed, T ſhould have no 
9 at harveſt. W det de 4 | 

« Few people allow more than one ploughing for a cro 
of oats 3 but ſuch as follow this alice Ire 55 4 
headed; for they may aſſure themſelves, that no crop pays 
better for ploughing than oats ; and it is on this account 
that I generally give my land defigned for oats three tilths ; 
whence, I am morally certain, ariſes the largeneſs of my 
crops, for I have ſeldom under five, oftener fix, and very 
frequently ſeven quarters from an acre, throughout a held, 
© Your readers will not be ſurpriſed at my having ſuch 
2 crops, when I obſerve, that I almoſt every year ſow 

ome oats on a fallow that has been well dunged ; and this 
J aver to be gocd huſbandry, as it abates the rankneſs of 
the ſoil, kills many of the weeds, and prepares the land in 
an excellent manner for a ſucceeding crop of ſweet wheat z 
but I mult obſerve, that I always clear my land of the ſtiff 
oat-ſtubble before I attempt to plough for the wheat. 

I have already ſaid that I ſow black oats early on 
my light land : by early, I mean as early as the firſt week 
of Februaiy, by which time I have generally an oppor- 
tunity of getting the land in proper otder, for a light ſoil is 
ſoon wet, and ſoon dry. 

« Let me mention once more to your readers, that it is 
on a light ſoil, which is apt to burn a crop, that I ſow my 
black oats ſo carly as the beginning of February; for 
ſhould any of them attempt to ſow them fo early in a 
moiſt, cold, ſtiff ſoil, and a hard froſt ſhould follow, the 
young blade would, in all probability, be killed. _ 

« I muſt alſo remark, that when I ſow oats thus early, 
it is generally under furrow; yet I ſometimes ſow them 
broad-caſt, and plough them in. Ka 

« The quantity of ſeed I for the moſt part uſe is 
about three buſhels, which I find to be enough; nay, I 
have ſometimes from only two buſhels had a good crop; 
but then I have been particularly careful and attentive to 
the goodneſs of the ſeed, without which precaution I ſhould 
not, unleſs the ſeaſon had been very favourable indeed, 
have ſucceeded. | 

« I have found it a very good way to ſow firſt half my 
quantity of ſeed under furrow, and 1 ſowing the 
remainder broad-caſt, barrow it in; and this is often m 
practice When I ſow the latter end of February, or the be- 
ginning of March. 

« When I ſow oats after wheat, which however is not 
very frequently, I turn up the ſtubble as ſoon as I con- 
veniently can after harveſt, and leave it rough through the 
winter. The firſt fine weather after Chriſtmas, I lay it 
down ſmooth with the harrows, and immediately give it a 
croſs ploughing. 

« As ſoon as February comes in, if it is not a hard 
froſt, I make the land as fine as I poſſibly can by the harrows, 
raiſing a fine looſe mould to the ſurface, which is to be the 
bed for the oats to lie in; for I ſow my oats directly under 
furrow; after which I paſs a moderate ſized roller over the 
field, and then give a ſlight ſcratch with a pair of light 
harrows. 

« This huſbandry generally produces me a crop J have 
no reaſon to complain of. 

« My chief reaſon for troubling you with this letter is, 
to endeavour to periuade my as farmers that they do 
not, in general, allow their oats a ſufficient number of 
ploughings; one being the ſtated quantity. 1 

« If they would plough twice for this crop, they would 
receive more than twenty ſhillings an acre for their trou- 
ble; but if they would conſult their own intereſts, and 
allow three ploughings, it would often make fifty pounds 
difference to them in a field of twenty acres : this they willy 
perhaps, think wonderful; but it is no leſs true. + 

« black oats require particularly to be ſown early, 
eſpecially if the farmer wiſhes to haye them of a fine glo y | 
ebon colour, and that the crop ſhould corn well; for if 
they are ſown late, and wet weather follows ſoon after ſow- 
ing, they will be apt to run all to ſtraw; and if it be dry 
N and the ſoil gravelly, it is a chance but they are 

urnt up. 

« I have ound. by experience, that black oats will yield . 
a very large crop after turneps ; and this I believe is ſimply 
owing to their being ſown in a fine tilth ; for the mould 
cannot but be reduced to very ſmall particles, if a crop of 
turneps has been well huſbanded, eſpecially if it is in a light 


ſoil. 
I am, &c. 


Eaſt of Chelmsford, bh i 
Eſſex. 7. * 
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Wild Oars, a ſpecies of oats difficult to be extirpated, 
Where they have once taken poſſeſſion ; for ripening be- 
fore harveſt, and ſcattering their ſeed round them, they 
will remain in the ground till it is ploughed up again, 
though it be for a * year, ſome ſay four or five years, 


and will then come up with the corn. The ſureſt way to 
deſtroy them is to lay the ground down to clover, and 


to mow the oats and clover together before the oats are 


pe 


ripe. 
OIL-CAKE. See FIAX SEED. 


OILS, the beards, or prickles of barley, &c. 

OLLET, fuel of any kind. 

OM, mellow; ſpoken of land. 

OPE-LAND, ground that is looſe or open, from its 
being ploughed up every year. 

ORCHARD. Mr. Marſhall in his Rural Economy of 
Gloceſter and Herefordſhire, gives the following informa- 
tion, under the heads Orchard and Fruit Liquor : 

« The cultivation of fruit trees, for the ſole purpoſe 
of liquor, is peculiar to the weſtern provinces. The 
ſouthern counties, when the London markets are over- 
ſtocked with fruit, make a ſort of liquor from the ſurplus : 


but the eaſtern, the northern, and the Midland counties, 


may be ſaid to be as much unacquainted with the buſineſs 
of a liquor-orchard, as they are with that of a vineyard. 
Even Staffordſhire, which is divided from the cyder coun- 
try by a narrow ridge of hill only, has not, generally 
ſpeaking, a barrel of cyder made within it. 

« Herefordſhire has ever borne the name of the firſt 
cyder county : Gloceſterſhire, however, claims a prefer- 
ence in the two moſt celebrated fruit-liquors the diſtrict 
affords, Worceſterſhire and Monmouthſhire have their 
claims of excellency. May-hill may be conſidered as 
the center of this diviſion of the cyder country. 

E Devonſhire and its environing counties form another 
diviſion ; which, though upon the whole much inferior to 
this, produces one ſpecies of liquor (the coccagee cyder) 
which is in high eſtimation. 

“ Fruit-liquor is here an 1 8 of rural economy: and, 
though inferior to moſt other of its objects, was a ſecondary 
inducement to my viſiting the diſtrict, In 1783, however, 
I was unfortunate : it was not a general fruit year. But 
this year (1788), has made up for the diſappointment. 
There are men who will this year make a hundred hogs- 
heads, that, in 1783, did not wet the preſs. | 

c But the management of orchards and their produce, 
though it enters into the practice of almoſt every occu- 
pier of land, is far from being properly underſtood. The 
primary object of farmers, in general, has been that of ſup- 
plying their own immoderate conſumption. The markets 
for ſale liquor has hitherto been confined, In a plentiful 
year it has barely paid for the ſlavery of making it. But 
the late extenſion of canals, and other inland navigations, 
and moſt eſpecially one which is now extended between 
the Severn and the Thames, together with the preſent 
falicity of land-carriage, have already extended, and will 
in all probability ſtill farther extend, the market for fruit-li- 
quor; and there may be, henceforward, ſome encou- 
ragement for the manufacturing of ſale- liquor; the right 
management of which is a myſtery which few men are 
verſed in, and which I have found ſomewhat difficult to 
fathom. 

„J have, however, been the more diligent in my ap- 
lication to this ſubject, as it is an art which has never 
een duly inveſtigated. The entire ſubject having never 

undergone an = tic examination, no man can be ſaid to 
have had a view of it, ſufficiently comprehenſive, to raiſe 
every part to the requiſite degtee of perfection. The cy- 
dermen (the buyers of ſale liquor), are far advanced in 
the ordering of the liquor, but are unacquainted with the 
management of orchards ; while the occupiers of orchards 

*are; moſtly, as unacquainted with the proper manage- 
ment of the fruit they grow. A general view of the whole 
art cannot, therefore, fail of having its uſe ; even in the 
cyder countries. 

In the orchards of this diſtrict, we find the apple, the 
pear, and the cherry. The laſt, however, is only found 
near towns, and in young orchards : and although it is pro« 
bable that a liquor of ſome richneſs and flavor might be 
made, from a well-choſen variety of this ſpecies of fruit, I 
do not find that any attempt has been made, in this diſtrict, 
to 1 from it a vinous liquor. Therefore, the apple 
and the pear, only, are here entitled to examination. 

* Nature has furniſhed us 12 only one ſort of each of 
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theſe ſpecies of fruit: namely, the common crab of the 
woods and hedges; and the wild pear, which is pretty 
common in the hedges of the diſtrict. 

« Linnzus, who karw all nature, takes no notice of the 
apple. He, as well as other botaniſts, conſiders it as a 
production of art : the various ſorts, with which our or. 
chards abound, being conſidered as no other than culti- 
vated varieties of the pyrus malus, or crab; while all the 
rich and highly-flavoured pears, of which gardeners ſpeak 
ſo learnedly, are conſidered as no other than artificial pro- 
ductions Frm the pyrus communis, or common wild 
pear. 

« But we require not the aſſiſtance of botanic know. 
ledge to convince us, that the numerous ſorts of fruit, which 
are cultivated by orchardmen and gardeners, are not na- 


tural 2 

« The huffcap, and the ſack, are pears which have 
been uſually grafted: and beſides theſe and a variety of 
others, great numbers of kernel fruits are found among 
the pear- trees, as well as among the apple- trees, of this 
diſtrict. | . 

The production of orchard fruit, for the purpoſe of 
liquor, now requires to be examined in detail, agreeably 
to the ſubdiviſions of the ſubject enumerated at the head 
of this article, But in giving this general view of the pro- 
per management of orchards, the praQtice of this diviſion 
of the cyder country (ſo far as at leaſt as it has come to my 
knowledge) will be found, in many particulars, improper 
to be held up as a pattern. The method of procedure, in 
this caſe, muſt therefore be, to ſelect the delt inſtances of 
the practice of theſe diſtricts, and make up the deficiency 
from my own practical knowledge of the ſubject of 
planting ; in order to endeavour to render this article, 
what I with it to be, general and practical. 

Through the kingdom in general, we ſee apple- trees 
in no other ſituation, than in ſmall incloſures or yards 
adjoining to a houſe or garden; having been planted, 
perhaps, without much regard either to ſoil or aſpect: 
locality, alone, having determined the ite. 

« But in this diſtrict, locality, with reſpet to the 
homeſtall, appears to have had little weight in deter- 
mining the ſituations of orchards : which we frequently 
ſee ſcattered about in in every part of a townſhip ; perhaps 
half a mile from any habitation. 

« In ſituations where orchard fruit is ſcarce, and 
where a conſiderable market for them is within reach, 
ſuch orchards might be hazardous. But in this coun- 
try, fruit is of little value, until it be converted into li- 
quor: a change which thieves, petty thieves, at leaſt, 
have not an opportunity of effecting with ſufficient ſe- 
crecy. Cottagers have no mills. The ſtolen fruit muſt 
be carried to a neighbour's mill to be ground. The 
neighbour knows each man's fruit, and the quantity he 
grows; and the robbery is of courſe detected. In ſmall 
3 eſpecially near towns, orchard fruits are no 

oubt ſtolen. But the theft is ſimilar to that of ſtealing a 
meſs of turneps in Norfolk: they are never milled ; 
and the real loſs is inconſiderable, except in ſome par- 
ticular ſituations. 

« Aſpect is of much more importance, here, than 
locality, and appears to have had due weight in fixing 
the ſites of orchards, in this diſtrict ; for though or- 
chards are found on every fide of hills, the ſouth eaſt, 
with a ſkreen to the north, ſeems to be the favourite 
aſpect, The morning ſun is eſteemed genial to fruit: 
an old idea, and not merely a popular notion; though in 
ſome degree it may be deemed ſuch. 

It is not probable that the quality of the morning 
rays is much ſuperior to thoſe of the noon-day or 
evening ſun (the popular idea) ; but it appears demon- 
ſtrably, that a ſouth-eaſtern aſpect collects a greater quan- 
tity of heat, and enjoys a longer day than any other aſpect, 
It is noon before a weſtern aſpect reflects a ray. In the 
morning, it will frequently remain dewy and cold, ſeveral 
hours after N has been rouſed, againſt an eaſtern 
inclination. he afternoon ſun is, no 3 more intenſe 
on the weſt than on the eaſt ſide of a hill; but its duration 
is ſhort, In an afternoon, the air is every where warm; 
and a regular ſupply of warmth appears to be more genial 
to vegetation than a great and ſudden tranſition from 


heat to cold. The coolneſs of the evening comes on, and 
vegetation is probably checked as ſoon, or nearly as ſoon, 
in all aſpetts, Hence we may, I think, fairly conclude, 


that the ſouth-eaſtern aſpect enjoys more vegetative 3 
- an 
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and recieves a more regular ſupply of hear, 
aſpect. 

« Nevertheleſs, on a fruit- liquor farm, it may be prudent 
to have plantations in different aſpects. Blights (whatever 
they my appear to be communicated to the trees by the 
wind. In 1783, orchard-fruit was cut off in every ſitua- 
tion, except a north-weſt aſpect ; in which I ſaw ſeveral 
orchards fully fruited. 

« A northern aſpect, however, has its diſadvantage ; and 
although it may, in this country, eſpecially where the ſoil 
is warm, produce fruits fit for the purpoſe of liqour, yet, 
in the more northern provinces, it may be altogether inade- 
quate to that purpoſe. A hill dipping to the ſouth par- 
takes of the nature of a ſouth wall. The atmoſphere, a 
few feet from the ground, is probably many degrees hotter 
on the ſouth than on the north fide of a regular hill: and 
the richneſs and flavor of fruit depends much on the heat 
of the atmoſphere it matures in. The fruit of the branch 
of a vine, for inſtance, which is introduced into a ſtove or 
green-houſe, is much richer and higher-flavored than that 
of other branches of the ſame vine, which remain in the 
common atmoſphere. Hence every means ſhould be uſed 
to render the atmoſphere of an orchard as warm as may 
be ; to collect as much heat within its area as poflible. 
Therefore, while it enjoys the morning ſun, it ought to 
have a tall woody ſkreen to the eaſt, to break off the pier- 
cing winds from that quarter. The winds travel horizon- 
tally, or nearly ſo; while the ſun ſoon gains a ſufficient 
elevation to lodge its rays in the atmoſphere of a ſkreened 
orchard. 

« Much has been faid about fruit trees in hedges, in the 
cyder counties. But this ſhould ſeem to be one of thoſe 
wild ideas, which haity travellers are liable to catch. Crab- 
trees, perhaps, are more common in the hedges of this, 
than they are in thoſe of other diſtricts ; and hedge-crabs, 
here, as in other places, are ſometimes grafted with apples ; 
but I have met with very few inſtances, in which hedge- 
rows have = and regularly, filled with apple- 
trees. About Bromyard, I ſaw one or two inſtances, 
in which apple-trees form cloſe woody hedge-rows ; 
blowzing out, on either fide, over the adjoining incloſures. 
But the practice of planting fruit trees in hedges, I ap- 
prehend, has never been common, and is now, I believe, 
wholly laid aſide. There are two diſadvantages attend 
it: the hedge is inevitably deſtroyed, and the fruit is dif- 
ficult to collect, 

« It appears to be ſufficiently well aſcertained, in this 
diſtrict, that the ſame ſpecies of fruit, when produced on 
different ſoils, affords liquors of very different qualities. 
The {tire-apple, on the limeſtone lands of the foreſt of 
Dean, yields a cyder which is marked by richneſs, (ſweet- 
neſs), and fulneſs of flavour: while the ſame apple, in the 
Vale of Gloceſter, a {trong, deep, rich ſoil, affords a liquor, 
whoſe predominant qualitics, without great diligence in the 
manufacture of it, are roughneſs and ſtrength. The Hag- 
loe crab, too, ſeems to require a calcarious rock to give 
full richneſs and flavor to its liquor. The orchard which 
yields the nectarious juice, that has been. ſpoken of, has 
for its ſoil a very ſhallow loam, lying on a ſoft, ſandy 
rock, provincially a dunſtone, which, on examination, 
proves to be pretty ſtrongly calcarious ; and is of a eon- 
texture ſufficiently porous and looſe to admit the fibrils of 
vegetables. | 

On the contrary, the ſquaſh-pear draws the fineſt li- 
quor from deep ſtrong land. A plug of ſoil, taken be- 
neath a pear tree, in a celebrated orchard, in the townſhip 
of Taynton, is a ftrong brown clay, without a particle of 
calcarious earth in its compoſition. Nor does the ſubſoil, 
- ſill ſtronger red clay, ſhew the !ealt marks of calcario- 

LY. 
41 have obſerved a pear- tree flouriſh on the fide of a cold 
blue-clay ſwell (Laſſington Hill) where the foil is ſo in- 
fertile that ſcarcely any herbage, except the wood feſcue, 
will grow upon it; and where tbe native crab evidently 
ſtarves for want of nouriſhment. There are many ſimilar 
ſwells ſcattered over this diſtrict ; and it is probable that 
their value (at preſent very inconſiderable) might be ad- 
vanced manifold, by planting them with ſome of the ſupe- 
rior forts of pear trees. : | : 

« This contrariety may be reconcileable in the ſpecihe 
qualities of theſe fruits. The juice of the pear is naturally 
ſaccharine; while that of the apple abounds with acidity ; 
and, if we may venture to reaſon on a ſubject fo little un- 
derſtood, as is that of the vegetable economy; what is more 


than any other 
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likely to leſſen the proportion of acidity, than the tree 
which produces it feeding among the calcarious earth, its 
natural deſtroyer ? 

From the whole of the evidence collected in this diſ- 
trict, I am inclined to believe, that there are many ſitua- 
tions, even in the more northern provinces, notwithſtanding 
the diſadvantage of climature : in which, with due attention 
to aſpect, a e choice of fruit, and proper manage- 
ment of the liquor, even cyder of the firſt quality might be 
made. e of a good quality, I am — 5 might 
be made in almoſt any quarter of the kingdom. 

« The ſeeds generally uſed, in this intention, are the 

kernels of cyder-apples, ſeparated from the muſt, or re- 
ſiduum of the preſs. "Theſe are either ſown in autumn; 
or are kept dry in ſand, or otherwiſe, until ſpring z care 
being had, in either caſe, to preſerve them from mice; 
during winter. 
When the production of freſh varieties is the prin- 
cipal object, or when fruits, which are yet too auſtere, re- 
quire to be further improved by cultivation, ſeeds thus ob- 
tained may be eligible. But for fruits, whoſe flavour is al- 
ready raiſed to the deſired pitch, and more eſpecially for 
thoſe which have paſſed the point of perfection, as ſome 
of the dry ſpongy varieties appear to have done, the ſeeds 
ſhould certainly be thoſe of the natural ſpecies, the native 
crab, which moſt diſtricts produce, and whoſe juice 
will generally repay the trouble of collecting. | 

« Farmers, in general, conſidering fruit-liquor as the 
beverage of their ſervants and work-people, have no ſti- 
mulus toward excellency in the art, if it is but cyder or 
perry, and has body enough to keep; no matter for the 
richneſs and flavour. The rougher it is, the further it 
will go; and the more acceptable cuſtom has rendered 
it, not to the workmen only, but to their maſters : the 
cyder which is drank, in this, and all the cyder coun- 
tries, with ſo much avidity and in ſuch quantity, is a 
very different liquor to that which is drank in the reſt 
of the kingdom: A palate accuſtomed to ſweet cyder, 
would judge the rough cyder of the farm-houſes to be 
a mixture of vinegar and water, with a little diflolved al- 
lum to give it a roughneſs, 

« Men, in general, however, whoſe palates ate ſet to 
rough cyder, conſider the common ſweet fort as an effeminate 
beverage; and rough cyder, properly manufactured, is 
probably the more generous liquor ; being deemed mote 
wholeſome to habits in general than ſweet cyder, even 
when genuine. That which is drank, in the kingdom 
at large, is too frequently adulterated. The cyderman 
cannot afford to loſe an hogſhead : if it will not do, it muſt 
be doctored: or if ſound, it may not be ſweet enough 
for the palate of his cuſtomers ; nor high enough coloured 
to pleaſe the eye; but the requiſite colour and ſweetneſs, 
he finds, are eaſily communicated; 

„ The great art, however, in manufacturing fruit- 
liquors, whether cyder or perry, is that of gratifying 
the palate and the eye with the juices of the fruit alone. 
And although farmers in general, more particularly the 
lower claſs, are very dificient in the management of theic 
liquors, there are men, eſpecially among the more ſub- 
ſtantial yeomanry, and the principal farmers who ferment 
their own liquors for ſale, that are far advanced on the 
line of right management. 

« Unfortunately, however, theſe men, priding them- 
ſelyes, reſpectively, on the ſuperiority of their liquor 
(more perhaps than on any other produce of their eſtates) 
become jealous of their art, and are not ſuthciently com- 
municative with each other, Hence the difterence in 
their ſeveral practices; and hence the prefent imperfection 
of the art. For although each man may produce good li- 
quor, in his turn, no one; I believe, pretends to uniform 
ſucceſs z to produce liquor of the firſt quality, with cer- 
tainty. | 

« "The ſeed-bed ſhould be adapted to the intention. If 
new varieties,. or the improvement of old ones, be the ob- 
ject, the ſeed-bed ought to be made as rich as poſſible: 
perhaps even a frame, or the ſtove, might be found eligi- 
ble. On the contrary, if the preſervation of varieties be 
all that is wanted, an ordinary loamy foil is ſufficient. In 
either caſe, it is proper that it ſhould be perfectly clean, 
from roat weeds at leaſt, and that it ſhould be double dug, 
from a foot to eighteen inches deep. The ſurface levelled 
and raked fine, the ſeeds ought to be ſcattered on, about 
an inch aſunder, and covered, about half an inch deep, 
with ſome of the fineſt of the mould, previouſly raked off 
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; the bed for that purpoſe. During ſummer, the young | the natural growth of the given trees 1 from ten to twelve 
plants ſhould — perfectly free from weeds, and the yards (half a chain) may, in this intention, be an eligible 
enſuing winter may be taken up for tranſplantation ; or, diſtance, i 
if not crowded in che ſeed-bed, may remain in it, until the | © In the graſs grounds of Gloceſterſhire, and the arable 
ſecond winter. fields of Hereford{hire, twenty yards is a common diftance t 
« The nutſery-ground, like the ſeed- bed, ſhould be en- ſome I have vubſerved with intervals of twenty-five yards. A 
riched agreeable o the general intention; and ought, in | chain's length (twenty-two yards) may be taken as a good 
common good management, to be double dug, at leaſt four - medium diſtance. ä 
teen inches deep; eighteen or twenty inches deep is al-{ * In this caſe each acre ſuſtains ten trees ; in that forty, 
ways preferable. { © In grounds, the trees ſhould be planted in croſs lines, 
« The ſeedling plants ought to be ſorted, agreeably to | for the conveniency of plowing. In orchards, they ought 
the ſtrength of their roots, that they may riſe evenly to- | to be ſet in the quincunx manner, that they may have equal 
gether. The top or downward roots ſhould be taken off, | room to ſpread on every fide, 
and, in this operation, the longer fide rootlets ſhould be * The time of planting fruit trees is October, and No- 
ſhortened. vember; or February, ch, or April; according to the 
« They ſhould be planted in rows, three feet apart, and | ſeaſon and the foil. Where the ſoil is dry and light, au- 
from fifteen to eighteen inches aſunder in the rows; care | tumn is preferable ; as during winter, the foil has time, 
+} being had not to cramp the roots, but to bed them evenly | aſſiſted by the winter's rains, to ſettle firmly to the roots. 
4 and Colony among the mould. On the contrary, in a cold, wet ſituation, where the ſoil is 
« Tf the plants be intended merely for ſtocks to be | tenacious, and the ſubſtratum retentive of moiſture, the 
grafted, they may remain, as they generally do, in this ſpring months are a more eligible ſeaſon of planting. 
1 and other diſtricts, in this ſituation, until they be large} © In taking up the plants, more attention is requiſite, 
'F enough to be finally planted out. But, in ſttictneſs of ma- | than is uſually paid to this operation, Their future progreſs 
| nagement, they ought, two years previous to their being | reſts principally upon it. The roots ought to be as nume- 
1 transferred to the orchard, to be re- tranſplanted, into | rous, and as long as poſſible. For the purpoſe of afford- 
| b freſh, but unmanured double-dug ground, aquincunx, ing immediate | Fo coma to the _ and of piving it 
| four feet every way, in order that the feeding fibres may | firmneſs and ſtability in the ſoil. Hence the impropriety of 
| be brought ſo near the ſtem (yet have ſufficient room to | crouding the plants in the nurſery : and hence the utility of 
4 form in) that they may be removed with it, into the or- tranſplanting them previous to the final planting. 
1 chard : inſtead of being, as they generally are, left behind | © In pruning the plants, the roots ought not to be 
1 in the nurſery. Hence, in this ſecond tranſplantation, as | touched (except taking off the downward roots in the cen- 
| in the firſt, the branches of the root ſhould not be left too | ter), but the top ſhould, at this time, receive the form which 
long; but ought to be ſhortened, in ſuch a manner as to| it afterward ought to take. The leader ſhould be ſhort- 
induce them to form a regular, globular root: ſufficiently | ened, and the ſmaller ſide-boughsbe taken off; leaving a pro- 
ſmall to be removed with their plant; yet ſufficiently large | per choice of the larger ſide boughs entire and untouched ; 
1 to give it firmneſs and vigour in the plantation. except, when the root, for want of due tranſplantation, is 
b « If the raiſing or improvement of varieties be the ob- weak. In this caſe, the top ought to be reduced in propor- 
| ject in view, the nurſerſy-ground ſhould be naturally deep | tion, to draw up the ſap ; and in due time, to furniſh pro- 
1 and well ſoiled, and highly manured; and the plants re- per wood for grafting. Hence theſe boughs ſhould have a 
1 peatedly moved at every ſecond, third, or fourth year, | proper elevation; and ſhould ſtand in different directions; 
1 that they may luxuriate, not only in rich, but in freſh that the tree, after it be grafted, may take a regular head. 
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paſturage; thereby doing, perhaps, all that art can do, in 


this ſtage of improvement, towards giving freedom to 
the ſap- veſſels, and ſize and richneſs of the fruit. 

« The intervals may, while the plants are ſmall, be 
cropped with ſuch kitchen-garden produce as will not 
crowd or overſhadow the plants ; the roy being kept per- 
ſectly free from weeds. 

« In pruning the plants, the leader ſhould be particu- 
larly attended to, If it ſhoot double, the weaker of the 
contending branches ſhould be taken off, If the leader 
be loſt, and not eaſily recoverable, the plant ſhould be cut 
down to within a hand's breadth of the ſoil, and a freſh. 
ſtem trained. Next to the leader, the ſtem boughs require 
attention. The undermoſt boughs ſhould be taken off by 
degrees; going over the plants every winter; always cau- 
tiouſly preſerving ſufficient heads to draw up the ſap ; there- 
by giving ſtrength to the ſtems, and vigour to the roots 
and branches: not trimming them up to naked twigs, as 
in the common N thereby drawing them up pre- 
maturely tall, and feeble in the lower part of the ſtems. 

« 'The length of the ſtem, to which ſtocks are uſually 
trained in this diſtrict, is ſix feet ; ſometimes to near ſeven 
feet ; a height which is much preferable : half a rod high 
would be till more eligible. A tall-ſtemmed tree is out 
of the reach of ſtock, and is much lefs injurious to what- 
ever grows under it, than a low-hceaded tree; which, 
while it is the cauſe of miſchief, is itſelf in harm's way. 

« The thickneſs of the ſtem ought to be in proportion to 
its height: a tall ſtock, therefore, requires to remain 
longer in the nurſery than a low one. he uſual.ſize, at 
which ſtocks of the ordinary height are here planted out, 
is four to ſix, inches girt at three feet high: a ſize which 
they will reach, with proper management, in ſeven or 
eight years. The price of ſuch ſtocks, in this diſtrict, at 
pieſent, (ungrafted) is eighteen pence each. 

« If a mere orchard be the object, namely, a planta- 
tion of fruit trees, placed in as cloſe order as the nature of 


fruit trees will admit, the diſtance may be much ſhoxter 


than in a fruit-ground, which, notwithſtanding the ta- 
— is intended to remain an object of buſbas 0 2 

« In this diſtrict, we ſre fruit trees ſtanding at all diſ- 
tances. In cloſe orchards, ten yards ſeems to be a prevailing 


This pruning of the head leſſens the power of the wind, and, 
at the ſame time, by aſſiſting the roots, enfures, with com- 
| mon care, the ſucceſs — plant. 

„The method of ing requires particular notice. 

The ordinary method in the Glocefterſbire cow-grounds, 
is to dig a hole, wide enough to take the roots (if not very 
long) ; which being placed within it, the mould is returned 
upon them in the order in which it came out ; carefully re- 

— the ſods on the ſurface, that no grazing ground may 

be loſt. A mode of planting, which is too common 

throughout the kingdom. 

« A method, which-is more likely to ſucceed, is this : the 
ground being ſet out with ſtakes, driven in the centers of 
the intended holes, deſcribe a circle, five or ſix feet in dia- 
meter, round each ſtake. If the ground be in a ſtate of graſs, 
remove the ſward, in ſhallow ſpits; placing the ſods on one 
ſide of the hole. The beſt of the looſe mould, place by 
itſelf, on another fide ; and the dead earth, from the bottom 
of the hole, in a third heap. 

« The depth of the holes ſhould be regulated by the na- 
ture of the ſubſoil. Where this is cold and retentive, the holes 
ſhould not be made much deeper than the cultivated ſoil. 
To $9 lower is to form a receptacle for water, which, by 
ſtanding among the roots, is very injurious to the plants. 
On the we 7 in a dry, light foil, the holes ſhould be 
made conſiderably deeper; as well to obtain a degree of 
coolneſs and moiſture, as to be able to eſtabliſh the plants 
aur in the foil. In foils of a middle quality, the hole 
ſhould be of ſuch a depth, that, when the ſods are thrown 
to the bottom of it, the plant will ſtand at the ſame depth 
in the orchard, as it did in the nurſery. Each hole, there- 
fore, ſhould be of a depth adapted to the particular root 
which is to be planted in it. The holes, however, ought, 
for various reaſons, to be made previous to the day of 
planting. If the ſeaſon of planting be ſpring, and the 
ground and the weather be dry, the bales ould be water- 
ed, the — before the day of planting, by throwing two 
2 pailfuls of water into each: a new, but an eligible 
practice. 

In planting, the ſods ſhould be thrown to the bottom 

of the hole, chopt with the ſpade, and covered with ſome 
of the fineſt of the mould. If the hole be fo deep that, with 


diſtance. But the proper diſtauce in this caſe depends on 


this advantage, the bottom will my” raiſed high . 
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for the given plant, ſome of the worſt of the mould ſhould 
be returned, before the ſods be thrown down. 

“The bottom of the hole being raiſed to a proper height, 
and adjuſted, the loweſt tire of roots are to be ſpread upon 
it; drawing them out horizontally z and ſpreading them, 
in different directions, as the bird ſpreads its foot when it 

ſtands on a level ſurface ; drawing out the rootlets and the 
fibres, which ſeverally belong to them ; ſpreading them out 
as a feather, or as the frond of the fern; preſſing them 
evenly into the foil ; and covering them, by hand, with 
ſome of the fineſt of the mould: one ark ſteadying 
the plant, another adjuſting and bedding the roots, and 
a third ſupplying the mould ; which being raiſed high 
enough to receive another root, or another tire of roots, 
they are to be ſpread out horizontally upon it, and bedded 
in a ſimilar manner : thus continuing, until every root be 
bedded, ſeparately, horizontally (or tomewhat declining), 
freely, yet firmly, among the beſt of the ſoil ; great care 
being had to work the mould well in, by hand, among the 
roots beneath the crown, that no hollowneſs nor falſe fill- 
ing may be left: to prevent which, the mould, after the 
roots are all bedded, and covered ſome depth, ſhould be 
prefled or trodden hard (according to the nature of the foil 
and the ſtate of the ſeaſon) with the foot: the remainder | 
of the mould being raiſed into a hillock round the ſtem ; 
for the triple uſe of affording coolneſs, moiſture and ſtability 
to the plant. | 

&* In forming theſe hillocks ſome little {kill is requiſite. 
The ſoil ought not to preſs againſt the ſtem much higher 
in the orchard, than it did in the nurſery : yet it is proper 
that there ſhould be a deſcent for rain water, from the ſtem ; 
not toward it. To this end a dimple or little diſh ſhould 
be made on the top of the hillock; and, from the rim of 
this, the ſlope ſhould be gentle to the circumference of the 
hole; where the broken ground ſhould fink ſome few inches 
below the level of the orchard. 

„ Much of this will, no doubt, be deemed tedious and 
unneceſlary ; by thoſe, I mean, who have been accuſtomed 
to bury the roots of plants, in the grave-digger's manner: 
but I can recommend every part of it, to thoſe who wiſh 
to enſure ſucceſs, from my own practice; in which this 
method of bedding the raots aroſe ; and, in which only, I 
believe, it has been uſed. 

« Plants which have been properly tranſplanted, in the 
manner recommended aforegoing, whoſe heads have been 
judiciouſly leſſened, and which have been planted in the 
manner here deſcribed, ſeldom require any other ſtay than 
their own roots. If, however, the ſtems be tall, and the roots 
fewand ſhort, they thould be ſupported, in the uſual manner, 
with ſtakes, or in a manner which will preſently be men- 
tioned. 

„ The methods of guarding young trees from live ſtock, 
in this diſtrict, are various: the cheapeſt, and perhaps the 
moſt common way, is that of ſticking ſome tall thorns round 
the plant, at a diitance from the root; binding the tops of 
the thorns with a withe, and the middle of them with an- 
other; forming them into a ſort of cone round the plant. 
This, however, is only a {lender guard; and the thorns are 
liable to cnafe the ſtem of the plant. I have ſeen many 
plants materially injured by this method of defending them, 

'« Oppoſed to this, the moſt expenſive guard, not unfre- 
quently made uſe of in the cow-grounds of Gloceſterſhire, 
are four polts, put down, in a ſquare, about the plant; with 
fve or fix ſhort rails on either ſide. The expence of this, if 
done in a ſtrong workmanlike manner, is too great for 
common practice. 

« The next is three poſts, ſet in a triangle, with rails in 
a ſimilar manner. 

« In Herefordſhire, and on the Hereford{hire ſide of 
Gloceſterſhire, where young orchards are kept under the 
plough, two poſts only are in uſe ; namely, one large poſt, 
ſlit with a ſaw, and placed flatway, with the faces to the 
plant; and about two feet apart ; with rails on each fide, 
nailed upon the edges of the poſts. This is beautifully 
ſimple, firong, a ſufficieat guard, if carried high enough, 
and out of. the way of the plough ; which has, in this caſe, 
nearly the ſame poſſeſſion of the ground, as if no trees were 
planted. 

« In this caſe, however, the upper rails ſhould be com- 
paſling (bowing outward) equally to protect the tops from 
catule, and to prevent the ſtems trom being chafed againſt 
them. If theſe poſts were put down at the time of plant- 
ing, ſetting them within the planting holes, the roots would 
not be afterwards diſturbed ; and, by mcans of hay-ropes, 


* 
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| the plants might be ſteadied between the lower rails, with- 
out the trouble or the danger of ſtaking. 

In this and every other caſe, unleſs the lower rails be 

placed very-near to each other, the bottom of the ſtem 
ſhould be guarded againſt ſheep z which, in winter, eſpeci- 
ally while ſnow is upon the ground, will peel off the bark 
of the young trees; and, in a few hours, deſtroy the whole 
plantation. 
The after-management of the ſtocks conſiſts in water- - 
ing them (if requilite) the firſt ſummer : not, kowever, in 
the ordinary manner, by pouring ſmall quantities, from time 
to time, againſt their ſtems 3 but by throwing as much at 
once as the hole will imbibe, into the trench left within the 
outer ring, round the ſkirts of the hillocks : thus commu- 
nicating coolneſs, and a laſting moiſture, 'tather thin a tem- 
porary wetneſs, to the immediate region of the feeding 
fibres. And, ſecondly, in cultivating the hillocks, fo far as 
to keep the ſurface over the roots free from graſs and weeds, 
and the ſkirts of the hillocks in a looſe pulverous ſtate, to 
induce the roots to ſpread horizontally on every fide. 

In a plantation, whoſe ſoil is kept in tillage, leſs care 
is requiſite than in a graſs-ground plantation ; in which the 
circles of broken ſurface, round the plants, ſhould be kept 
hoed as a garden; and the covering of ſoil be from time to 
time carefully worked over with the ſpade. As the roots 
extend, the circles ſhould be enlarged, by freſh rings of 
ſward being cut off and inverted ; in order to encourage, 
by air and paiturage, their farther extenſion. 

« By old orchards, it appears that whip-grafting near 
the ground (letting the young plants remain in the nurſery 
until fit to be planted out), has formerly been the prevail- 
ing practice. But, in this caſe, the planter muſt take the 
nurſery- man's word as to the forts, when he wiſhes to 
be on a certainty. He likes to fee the grafts taken from a 
tree whoſe fruit he knows. Beſides, it is thought that whip- 
grafting, upon free ſtocks, has injured ſome of the more va- 
luable varieties of fruit, Be this as it may, the practice, at 
preſent, is in diſrepute, | 

“Ihe practice, which has lately prevailed; and which 
is {till prevalent, is this: the ſtocks, having ſtood ſome two, 
three, or four years in the plantation, until they have eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves firmly in the ſoil, and have acquired a 
fulneſs of growth, are cleft-grafted, in the following ex- 
traordinary manner : | 

„The entire head of the ſtock is cut off, horizontally, 
with a ſaw, about fix feet high : higher if the ſtock. will 
admit of it, and the ſort to be grafted be inclined to form 
hanging boughs : while an upright cloſe-headed ſort may, 
it is thought, be grafted upon a ſtill lower ſtock. The 
top of the ſtump, being cleft, the grafts are inſerted, 
in the uſual manner; by men who go about the country, 
in the grafting ſeaſon, for this purpoſe, 

« The method of defending the grafts put in, in this 
manner, is perhaps peculiar to this diſtri, They are in- 
cloſed within a kind of open-work wicker baſket, made 
ſomewhat in the manner of the bottle-maker's baſkets 

prickles), with ſplit ozier · twigs, about the ſize of the 

nger. When they are put upon the ſtock, they reſemble 
the top of a tunnel ; about two feet high, and about one 
foot diameter at the top: they are, however, worked flat; 
ſomewhat in the form of the mount of a lady's fan; much 
broader at the top than at the bottom. The compoſt 
uſed in grafting having remained a few days to ſtiffen, the 
bottom part of the guard is wrapt tight round the ſtem, 
immediately below the loam, upon which.it is bound with 
rope-yarn ; fixing it in ſuch a manner that the upper edge 
forms the largeſt circle its length will allow. 

« Theſe wicker guards, provincially called braids, are 
moſt ingeniouſly adapted to this mode of grafting ; they 
not only guard againſt-cattle, but prevent rooks and other 
birds from diſturbing the grafts, before-they be eſtabliſhed 
in the ſtock ; and, what is of ſingular advantage to ſome 
ſorts of apple-trees, they ſet up à dropping head, givin 
the ſhoots (which afterward become boughs) an upwar 
tendency. - 

« But this method of grafting has its diſadvantage : in 
a fine young orchard, which has been grafted in this man- 
ner in the Vale of Gloceſter, I obſerved, that ſeveral of the 
trees are faulty in the crowns of the ſtems, which are now 
eight or nine inches diameter. The defect is owing to 
one of the grafts having miſcarried ; by which means a 
lodgment being made” for water, a decay of that ſide of 
the ſtump of the ſtock has taken place; creating a ſore, 
which the ſurviving graft has not been able to there 
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being now holes nearly large enough to admit the hand, 
almoſt to the center of the {tem : a premature decay of the 
tree muſt be the inevitable conſequence. 

« In Herefordſhire, I ſaw another orchard, (which has 
been planted in the ſame manner, and which has got about 
the ſame growth), in which the trees cleave in the crowns ; 
both grafts having in this caſe ſucceeded. The wind hav- 
ing ſplit ſome of them, and others being in danger of 
ſharing the ſame fate, the judicious occupier of this orchard 
has ſecured them with iron bolts, put through the crowns ; 
having a broad head at one end, and a long iron pin or key 
at the other, The heads are already overgrown, and ſome 
of the 7 buried. 

« By letting the ſtocks remain until they be large enough 
to be grafted in the boughs; namely, until the trained 


. 


hs be about an inch in diameter ; thoſe evils are 


avoided, the grafting becomes more certain, there being 
more chances of ſucceſs ; and the trees, by forming their 
ramifications in the natural way, are much leſs liable to 


be torn to pieces by the winds. Some time, it is true, may 


ſeem to be loſt; the trees certainly will not come ſo ſoon to 
bear ; but it is highly probable, that they will begin to bear 
a burden of fruitſooner, and will it is much more than proba- 
ble, continue to bear longer than trees grafted in the ſtock. 
« Tt has been already mentioned, that, in Herefordſhire, 
the ſoil of orchards is generally kept under tillage; in 
Gloceſterſhire, in graſs. Not, however, I apprehend, fo 
much in purſuance of different principles im the managing 
of orchards, as from the circumſtances of Herefordſhire 
being an arable, Gloceſterſhire a graſs- land country, 
« Either practice has its diſadvantage. Fruit trees, 
when fully grown, eſpecially if they are of a ſpreading 
rowth, and are ſuffered to form drooping branches, are very 
injurious to arable crops : their roots, their drip, and their 
ſhadows, are deſtructive, not to corn only, but to clover 
and to turneps : beſides being, under theſ. circumſtances, 
ſtill facther injurious, by preventing a free circulation of 


air; and in being in the way of the plough-teams ; which. 


wehen the trees are loaded with leaves and fruit, can fre- 
quently with difficulty creep under them. 

« It is obſervable, however, that tillage is favourable to 
the trees; eſpecially to the growthiof young trees. While 
in grals grounds (under ordinary management) their pro- 

reis is comparatively flow ; for want of the earth's being 
Tired about their roots; and by being injured by the 
grazing ſtock; eſpecially low - headed, drooping trees. 

« After the trees begin to bear, ſtock are equally incon- 
venient, in a fruit ground. Cattle not only deſtroy all the 
fruit within their reach, but the fruit is dangerous to the 
cattle by being liable to lodge in their throats, in the man- 
ner of ſmall turneps. In the fruit ſeaſon, eſpecially in 
windy weather, the cows are frequently obliged to be kept 
out of their grounds, at a time, perhaps, when the graſs 
is wanted. Prudent men, however, endeavour to provide 
againſt this inconveniency, by eating the fruit-grounds 
bare, before the gathering ſeaſon : and every prudent man 
ought to keep the boughs out of their reach, that no 
injury may be ſuſtained, previous to that ſeaſon; as well 
as to give air and ſun-beams to his graſs. 

« From theſe circumſtances we may conclude, that, in 
ſituations, in which fruit grounds can with propriety and 
conveniency be kept either in tillage or in graſs, they ought, 
while the trees are young, to be kept under the plough ; 
and that, when the trees become particularly injurious to 
the arable crops, the ground ought to be converted to a 
ſtate of graſs. 

&« In the deep-ſoiled diſtrict about Dymmock and 
Marcle, where the whole country may be ſaid to be a 
foreſt of fruit trees, the occupiers of fruit grounds, expe- 
riencing the evil of trees, in arable lands, are planting in 
their graſs grounds. This, however, appears to be a wrong 

rinciple, Let them lay their old orchards to graſs : and, 
if they 12 breaking up their young orchards to arable : 
this will, be changing the courſe of huſbandry, and be at 
once beneficial to the land and the trees. 

Inu the Bromyard quarter of Herefordſhire, where con- 
ſiderable quantities of hops are raiſed, it is common to 
plant young fruit trees in the hop-grounds, The trees, 
while young, do little injury to the hops; while the ma- 
nuring and cultivation of the hop- grounds is highly be- 
neficial to the young trees. Before they acquire an inju- 
rious ſize, the grounds are worn out for hops, and re- 
turned to the common courſe of huſbandry. 

«If weview the common practice of the diſtrict through- 
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out, we may ſafely conclude, that after the trees are out of 
danger of being thrown down by cattle, no attention 
whatever is paid to them, other than that of colleCting 
the fruit, when they happen to hit. 

« Water boughs are ſeen dangling, as bell-ropes, per- 
haps to the ground, while the upper part of their heads 
are loaded with wood, as impervious to the ſun and air 
as the heads of pollard oaks, or neglected gooſeberry 
buſhes ; with, perhaps, an additional burden of miſletoe 
and moſs to bear. 

« Indolence and falſe economy are, no doubt, the prin- 


| ciples on which this flovenly conduct is purſued, The im- 


provident occupiers of thoſe neglected orchards, unmindful 
of the damage they annually ſuſtain by the incumbrance 


| of the trees, refuſe to beſtow a little leiſure time, or lay 


out a few ſhillings, to render them productive. 

<< This ſhameful management, however, is not univerſal, 
There are orchards in every quarter of the diſtrict, which 
appear to have ſome little attention paid them; and ſomes 
few, which are in a degree of keeping, equal to the Kentiſh 
orchards. 

« By taking a view of the natural enemies of fruit trees, 
we ſhall be the better able to judge of the art requiſite to 
their preſervation. | 

« The enemies of the fruit trees under notice are, a re- 
dundancy of wood; the miſletoe; moſs ; ſpring froſts ; 
blights ; inſects; an excels of fruit; old age. 

« Some of them are beyond human reach; but moſt of 
them are within the controul of art. 

« A redundancy of wood is the cauſe of numerous evils, 
The roots, or rather the paſturage, which ſuports them, 
is exhauſted unprofitably; the bearing wood robbed of part 
of its ſuſtenance, and the natural life of the tree unneceſ- 
farily ſhortened ; while the ſuperfluous wood, which is the 
cauſe of this miſchief, places the tree in perpetual danger, 
by giving the winds additional power over it; and is in- 
jurious to the bearing wood, by retaining the damps, and 
preventing a due circulation of air. | 

The underhanging boughs weigh down, eſpecially when 
loaded with leaves, the fruit-bearing branches they are 
preying upon; giving them a drooping habit; or at leaſt 
preventing their taking, as they ought, and otherwiſe 
would, 2 direction; while thoſe which grow 
within the head are equally injurious in eroſſing and chating 
the profitable branches. 

The outer ſurface, only, is able to mature fruit pro- 
perly. Every inward and every underling branch ought 
therefore to be removed: and, in ſome caſes, part of thoſe, 
which reach the ſurface, might with propriety be taken 
out, to give due health and vigour to thoſe which were 
left. It is no uncommon light to ſee trees, in this diſtrict, 
with two or three tices of boughs prefling down hard one 
upon another; with their twigs ſo intimately interwoven, 
that, even when the leaves are off, a ſmall bird can ſcarcely 
creep in among them. Trees, thus neglected, acquire, 
through a want of due ventilation and exerciſe, a runty, 
ſtinted habit ; and the fruit they bear becomes of a crude, 
inferior quality. 

« 'The great object of the fruit farmer is to produce a 
crop every year : and nothing is more likely to obtain it 
than keeping the trees in perfect health, and endeavouring 
to prevent their bearing beyond their ſtrength, in a general 
fruit year. 

« The miſletoe is, in this country, a fatal enemy to the 
apple-tree, The native crab-tree is frequently killed by 
it, and apple- trees too often injured ; and this, notwith- 
ſtanding it is eaſily overcome, and is applicable to a pro- 
fitable purpoſe, ſheep affecting it as they do ivy: yet ſuch 
is the power of indolence, and ſuch the plentifulneſs of 
hay in this country, that a conſiderable portion of the pro- 
duce of many orchards, is cut off by this ũngular plant. 

The ordinary method of clearing trees from it is to 
pull it outjwith hooks, in froſty weather ; when being brit- 
tle, it readily breaks off from the branches. 

« Moſs is chiefly, perhaps, owing to the nature of the 
ſoil, and cannot be altogether prevented ; but it may in 
moſt caſes be checked, and its evil effect in a great meas 
ſure avoided, In Kent, there are men who make a buſi- 
neſs of cleaning orchard trees ; being paid ſo much a 
tree, or ſo much for the orchard, according to the {tate of 
foulneſs. 

In Herefordſhire, I ſaw ſeveral orchards, in which tha 
trees were almoſt entirely ſubdued by this vegetable vermin, 
Some of the trees, perhaps, with only one bough left alive, 
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and others entirely killed; yet ſuffered to remain an in- 
tumbrance to the ground, and a diſgrace to the country, 

« What avails the number of trees, if they are not pro- 
duRtive ? It is healthy, bearing trees, which fill the drink- 


houſe, and ſend a ſurplus to market. Their encumbrance 


the ſoil is nearly the ſame, whether they are barren or 
2 z and it may be a moot point, whether, even many 
of thoſe which are productive, much more than pay for 
their encumbrance : how ridiculous, then, to ſpare an 
reaſonable expence in preſerving them in a ſtate of heal 
and productiveneſs ; or to ſ thoſe to encumber the 
foil, which are paft recovery. 

« Spring froſts are an enemy againſt which, perhaps; 
it is moſt difficult to guard orchard trees. Dry froſts are 
obſerved to have no other effects than keeping the bloſſoms 
back; conſequently, are frequently ſerviceable to fruit- 
trees. But wet froſts, namely, froſts after rain or a 
foggy air, and before the trees have had time to dry, are 
very injurious even to the buds. An inftance is mentioned 
in which a flying, hazy ſhower, in the evening, was ſuc- 
ceeded by a ſmart froſt : that fide of the trees, againſt 
which the haze drove, was entirely cut off; while the 
oppoſite ſide, which had eſcaped the moiſture, likewiſe 
eſcaped the effect of the froſt. | 

« Much, however, may depend on the ſtrength of the 
bloſſoms. The ſpring of the year (1788) had its froſts; 
and all hope of fruit was more than once given up; yet for 
quantity and quality, taken jointly, there has ſeldom perhaps 
been ſo favourable a fruit year, But this year, the buds 
formed, and the bloſſoms broke forth with unuſual vigour 
and were enabled, in their own ſtrength, to ſet common 
enemies at defiance. On the contrary, the preceding ſpring, 
many of the bloſſoms ſickened in the bud; and thoſe which 
opened were weak and languid : the conſequence was, in 
the inſtances I obſerved, ſcarcely an apple ſucceeded. 

« The afliſtance, therefore, required from art, in this 
caſe, is by keeping the trees in a healthful, vigorous ſtate, to 
enable them to throw out a ſtrength of bud and blofſom ; 
and by keeping them thin of wood, to give them an op- 
portunity of drying quickly before the froſt ſet in. 

« The term b/;ghtis as common and as vague in this as 
in other diſtricts. Black blighting winds are talked of every 
where; but no definite idea is anywhere affixed to the ex- 
preſſion. That corn and fruit become unproductive with- 
out any viſible cauſe, and that fruit trees are liable to be 
infected with inſects, are certainly facts. But whether the 
inſets be the cauſe or the effects of blights does not ſeem 
to be yet ſettled. 

6 This year, if the alarm from ſpring froſts was great, 
that from black blighting winds was terrible. Yet the con- 
ſequence is an exceſs of fruit, The cauſe appears to me 
evident in the acquired ſtrength of the trees: they had not 
borne fruit during four years. The great hit, in 1784, had 
exauſted them. They were unable to withſtand the attack 
of common enemies. But having, by three years reſt, fully 
recovered their ſtrength and vigour, they this year ſet the 
fame black blighting winds at defiance, which, next year, 
may render them altogether unſruitful. 

« Two bearing years ſeldom come together. Next 
year, however, will have more than a fair chance to ſet 
this rule aſide, as the interval of reſt has been unuſuall 
long. A full fruitage every ſecond or third year is al 
that is expected, 

« Are we to ſuppoſe, from theſe circumſtances, that be- 
cauſe inſets are abundant one year, they become few 
in number the year enſuing ? Or, on the contrary, that be- 
cauſe they were few in number this year, they ſhall be nu- 
merous the next? It would be much more reaſonable to in- 
fer, that the trees having been exhauſted the preceding year, 
by an exceſſive burden of fruit, are not, without ſome ex- 
traordinary circumſtances, able to throw out the ſucceeding 
ſeaſon a ſufficient ſtrength of bloſſom, to withſtand the na- 
tural enemies, with which they are every year aſſailed: or 
if, through extraordinary circumſtances, they ſhould throw 
out ſufficient blow, that the fruit, for want of a due ſupply 
of ſuſtenence, drops abortively from the boughs. 


« Hence, perhaps, with reſpect to blights, all the aſſiſt- 


ance which art can render, is to keep the trees in a ſtate of 
e and prevent, as much as poſſible, an exceſs 
of fruit. | 

«© Inſects are not only hurtful to the bloſſoms and the 
leaves, but the larger ſpecies are deſtructive of the fruit ; 
eſpecially of pears. In 1783, a ſcarce year of fruit, the 
waſps, which were that year particularly abundant, deſtroyed 
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| great ſhare of the pears that were produced. In a fruit- 
liquor country, it might be prudent to ſet a price on the 
female waſps in the ſpring 3 by which means the number 
of neſts might be conſiderably leſſened. 

An exceſs of fruit has ſeveral injurious effects: it 
ſtints the growth of young trees, and renders trees in general 
barren for two or three years afterwards z while the weight 
of the fruit is frequently fatal. I have this year ſeen number- 
leſs inſtances, in which the main branches of tiees have been 
ſplit off, ſolely by the weight of fruit ; and many, in which 
the entire tree hadſſunk under the weight of its burden. 

The ordinary guards againſt the miſchieyous effect 
of an exceſs of fruit, are props, forked poles, ſet under 
the boughs. Twenty of theſe props are ſometimes em- 
ployed in ſupporting the branches of one tree. Theſe, 
however, are chiefly uſed in cloſe orchards, where the 
lower boughs, being leſs broken by cattle, are longer and 
more luxuriant than they are in cow-grounds, where props 
cannot conveniently be uſed. 

It would be difficult to deſcribe the burden which many 
trees, this year, had to bear. Notwithſtanding the trees 
were as full of wood as neglect could fill them, every twig, 
within and without, was loaded with fruit. Of trees of 
luxuriant growth, the moſt upright ſhoots, even to the 
ſummit, were rendered pendant with the weight of their 
produce, hanging down on every fide as ſtrings of onions ; 
the fruit appearing, to the diſtant eye, to cover the entire 
ſurface of the tree. I have nowhere elſe ſeen fruit trees 
bear ſuch extraordinary burdens. 

The means of preventing, as much as may be, the evil 
conſequences of an inordinate quantity of fruit, in any one 
year, is to graft in the boughs ; and, when the trees are 
fully grown, to thin the bearing branches ; thereby en- 
deavouring, like the gardener, to grow fruit every year. 
Young trees which have been whip-grafted, planted out while 
weak in the ſtem, and had afterward ſhot freely, I have 
ſeen bowing with their heads to the ground with the weight 
of fruit, which had been injudiciouſly ſuffered to mature 
upon them. 

» Old age cannot be prevented ; but the natural life of fruit 
trees may, no doubt, be protracted, by proper management. 
Stocks of the native crab, grafted in the boughs, is, in this 
intention, the moſt eligible baſis ; as taking off the under- 
ling and croſſing boughs while growing, keeping the head 
within due bounds, and leſſening the quantity of bearing 
wood when the heads are fully grown, are the moſt likely 
means to pive a laſting ſuperſtructure. 

& "The ſtage of decline will nevertheleſs arrive, and a de- 
ficiency in fruitfulneſs will long precede the general decay. 

« During; the decline of fruitfulneſs, there is a ſtage, in 
which the Fruit no longer repays the encumbrance which 
the ground is ſubjected to by the tree. Nevertheleſs, we 
ſee trees ſtanding, a burden to the ſoil, in every ſtage of de- 
cay. But how Ar in ſuch a caſe, is the conduct 
of their occupiers ! If it be a diſputable point, whether trees 
in full fruit be beneficial to a farmer, he may ſafely conclude, 
that, after their fruitfulneſs has in gone part declined, they 
become injurious to him; and if the occupier, through 
friendſhip from long acquaintance, or gratitude ariſing from 
the many comfortable draughts they have afforded him, 
cannot muſter up reſolution to remove them, thoſe who 
have the management of the cſtate ſhould ſee them taken 
down, while the wood remains in a valuable ſtate; and 
not ſuffer them, while the wood is waſting, to remain an 
incumbrance to the eſtate. 

In the Vale of Gloceſter, I ſaw an inſtance of ſome 
healthy bearing apple-trees, which now wear the ſecond 
tops to the ſame ſtems, The firft tops, being worn out, 
were cut off, and the ſtumps ſaw-grafted. In orchards 
about a houſe this expedient ma ys ors be eligible. 

« Tt is here obſervable, that the fame judicious manager, 
in whoſe practice I faw this inftance of renewing the 
heads of trees, could never raiſe young trees with an 
ſucceſs, in an old orchard ground. If, in a cloſe aichard, 
convenient to an habitation in a country where fruit is 
ſcarce, ſuch an attempt ſhould be made, the ſpecies of fruit 
ought certainly to be changed; as from apples to pears ; or 
pears to apples. 

« It is likewiſe obſeryable, in this place, that pear-trees, 
eſpecially in a ſtrong deep foil, are of much longer duration 
than apple-trees ; outliving, it is ſaid, two or three genera- 
tions; conſequently the two ſpecies ought never to be 
mixed together in the fame fruit ground. 

&« Suppoſing the ground to hays been in graſs ſince the 
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being now holes nearly large enough to admit the hand, 
almoſt to the center of the ſtem : a premature decay of the 
tree muſt be the inevitable conſequence. 

« In Herefordſhire, I ſaw another orchard, (which has 


been planted in the ſame manner, and which has got about 


the ſame growth), in which the trees cleave in the crowns ; 
both grafts having in this caſe ſucceeded, The wind hav- 
ing ſplit ſome of them, and others being in danger of 
ſharing the ſame fate, the judicious occupier of this orchard 
has ſecured them with iron bolts, put through the crowns ; 
having a broad head at one end, and a long iron pin or key 


at the other. The heads are already overgrown, and ſome 


of the keys nearly buried. 
« By leing e ſtocks remain until they be large enough 
ts be grafted in the boughs; namely, until the trained 


boughs be about an inch in diameter ; thoſe evils are 


avoided, the grafting becomes more certain, there being 
more chances of ſucceſs ; and the trees, by forming their 
ramifications in the natural way, are much leſs liable to 
be torn to pieces by the winds. Some time, it is true, may 
ſeem to be loſt ; the trees certainly will not come fo ſoon to 
bear ; but it is highly probable, that they will begin to bear 
a burden of fruitſooner, and will it is much more than proba- 
ble, continue to bear longer than trees grafted in the ſtock. 

« Tt has been already mentioned, that, in Herefordſhire, 
the ſoil of orchards is generally kept under tillage; in 
Gloceſterſhire, in graſs. Not, however, I apprehend, fo 
much in purſuance of different principles in the managing 
of orchards, as from the circumſtances of Herefordſhire 
being an arable, Gloceſterſhire a graſs-land country. 

&« Either practice has its diſadvantage. Fruit trees, 
when fully grown, eſpecially if they are of a ſpreading 
growth, and are ſuffered to form drooping branches, are very 
injurious to arable crops : their roots, their drip, and their 
ſhadows, are deſtructive, not to corn only, but to clover 
and to turneps : beſides being, under theſe circumſtances, 
ſtill farther injurious, by preventing a free circulation of 
air; and in being in the way of the plough-teams ; which, 
hen the trees are loaded with leaves and fruit, can fre- 
quently with difficulty creep under them. 

« It is obſervable, however, that tillage is favourable to 
the trees; eſpecially to the growthiof young trees. While 
in graſs grounds (under ordinary management) their pro- 

rels is comparatively flow ; for want of the earth's being 
Hired about their roots; and by being injured by the 
grazing ſtock; eſpecially low -headed, drooping trees. 

« After the trees begin to bear, ſtock are equally incon- 
venient, in a fruit ground. Cattle not only deſtroy all the 
fruit within their reach, but the fruit is dangerous to the 
cattle by being liable to lodge in their throats, in the man- 
ner of ſmall turneps. In the fruit ſeaſon, eſpecially in 
windy weather, the cows are frequently obliged to be kept 
out of their grounds, at a time, perhaps, when the graſs 
is wanted. Prudent men, however, endeavour to provide 
againſt this inconveniency, by eating the fruit-grounds 
bare, before the gathering ſeaſon : and every prudent man 
ought to keep the boughs out of their reach, that no 


injury may be ſuſtained, previous to that ſeaſon; as well 


as to give air and ſun- beams to his graſs, 

« From theſe circumſtances we may conclude, that, in 
ſituations, in which fruit grounds can with propriety and 
conveniency be kept either in tillage or in graſs, they ought, 
while the trees are young, to be kept under the plough ; 
and that, when the trees become particularly injurious to 
the arable crops, the ground ought to be converted to a 
ſtate of graſs. 

« In the deep-ſoiled diſtrict about Dymmock and 
Marcle, where the whole country may be (aid to be a 
foreſt of fruit trees, the occupiers of fruit grounds, expe- 
riencing the evil of trees, in arable lands, are planting in 
their graſs grounds. This, however, appears to be a wrong 

rinciple, Let them lay their old orchards to graſs : and, 
if they plants breaking up their young orchards to arable : 
this will, be changing the courſe of huſbandry, and be at 
once beneficial to the land and the trees. 

« In the Bromyard quarter of Herefordſhire, where con- 
ſiderable quantities of hops are raiſed, it is common to 
plant young fruit trees in the hop-grounds, The trees, 
while young, do little unjury to the hops ; while the ma- 
nuring and; cultivation of the hop-grounds is highly be- 
neficial to the young trees. Before they acquire an inju- 
rious ſize, the grounds are worn out for hops, and re- 
turned to the common courle of huſbandry. 

«If we view the common practice of the diſtrict through- 
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out, we may ſafely conclude, that after the trees are out of | 


! 
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danger of being thrown down by cattle, no attention 
whatever is paid to them, other than that of collecting 
the fruit, when they happen to hit. 

Water boughs are ſeen dangling, as bell-ropes, per- 
haps to the ground, while the upper part of their heads 
are loaded with wood, as impervious to the ſun and air 
as the heads of pollard oaks, or neglected gooſeberry 
buſhes ;z with, perhaps, an additional burden of miſletoe 
and moſs to bear. 

« Indolence and falſe economy are, no doubt, the prin- 
ciples on which this ſlovenly conduct is purſued, The im- 
provident occupiers of thoſe neglected orchards, unmindful 
of the damage they annually faſtain by the incumbrance 
of the trees, refuſe to beſtow a little leiſure time, or lay 
out a few ſhillings, to render them productive. 

This ſhameful management, however, is not univerſal, 
There are orchards in every quarter of the diſtrict, which 
appear to have ſome little attention paid them; and ſomo 
few, which are in a degree of keeping, equal to the Kentiſh 
orchards. 

4 o taking a view of the natural enemies of fruit trees, 
we ſhall be the better able to judge of the art requiſite to 
their preſervation. | 

The enemies of the fruit trees under notice are, a re- 
dundancy of wood; the miſletoe; moſs; ſpring froſts ; 
blights ; inſects ;| an excels of fruit; old age. 

« Some of them are beyond human reach ; but moſt of 
them are within the controul of art.. | 

« A redundancy of wood is the cauſe of numerous evils, 
The roots, or rather the paſturage, which ſuports them, 
is exhauſted unprofitably ; the bearing wood robbed of part 
of its ſuſtenance, and the natural life of the tree unneceſ- 
_ ſhortened ; while the ſuperfluous wood, which is the 
cauſe of this miſchief, places the tree in perpetual danger, 
by giving the winds additional power over it; and is in- 
jurious to the bearing wood, by retaining the damps, and 
preventing a due circulation of air. 

The underhanging boughs weigh down, eſpecially when 
loaded with leaves, the fruit-bearing branches they are 
preying upon; giving them a drooping habit; or at leaſt 
preventing their taking, as they ought, and otherwiſe 
would, ang aſcending direction; while thoſe which grow 
within the head are equally injurious in croſling and chating 
the profitable branches, 

The outer ſurface, only, is able to mature fruit pro- 
perly. Every inward and every underling branch ought 
therefore to be xemoved : and, in ſome caſes, part of thoſe, 
which reach the ſurface, might with propriety be taken 
out, to give due health and vigour to thoſe which were 
left, It is no uncommon ſight to ſee trees, in this diſtrict, 
with two or three tices of boughs prefling down hard one 
upon another; with their twigs ſo intimately interwoven, 
that, even when the leaves are off, a ſmall bird can ſcarcely 
creep in among them. Trees, thus neglected, acquire 
through a want of due ventilation and exercite, a runty, 
ſtinted habit; and the fruit they bear becomes of a crude, 
inferior quality. 

« 'The great object of the fruit farmer is to produce a 
crop every year : and nothing is more likely to obtain it 
than keeping the trees in perfect health, and endeavouring 
to prevent their bearing beyond their ſtrength, in a general 
fruit year. 

The miſletoe is, in this country, a fatal enemy to the 
apple-tree, The native crab-tree is frequently killed by 
it, and apple-trecs too often injured ; and this, notwith- 
ſtanding it is eaſily overcome, and is applicable to a pro- 
fitable purpoſe, ſheep affecting it as they do ivy: yet ſuch 
is the power of indolence, and ſuch the plentifulneſs of 
hay in this country, that a conſiderable portion of the pro- 
duce of many orchards, is cut off by this ũngular plant. 

« 'The ordinary method of clearing trees from it is to 
pull it outjwith hooks, in froſty weather; when being brit- 
tle, it readily breaks off from the branches. 

« Moſs is chiefly, perhaps, owing to the nature of tho 
ſoil, and cannot be altogether prevented ; but it may in 
moſt caſes be checked, and its evil effect in a great mea- 
ſure avoided, In Kent, there are men who make a buſi- 
neſs of cleaning orchard trees; being paid ſo much a 
tree, or ſo much ſor the orchard, according to the ſtate of 
foulneſs. 

“In Herefordſhire, I ſaw ſeveral orchards, in which th: 
trees were almoſt entirely ſubdued by this vegetable vermin, 
Some of the trees, perhaps, with only one bough left alive, 
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and others entirely killed; yet ſuffered to remain an in- 


tumbrance to the ground, and a diſgrace to the country. 
« What avails the number of trees, if they are not pro- 


duftive ? It is healthy, bearing trees, which fill the drink- 


houſe, and ſend a ſurplus to market. Their encumbrance 


n the ſoil is nearly the ſame, whether they are barren or 

uitful z and it may be a moot point, whether, even many 
of thoſe which are productive, much more than pay for 
their encumbrance: how ridiculous, then, to ſpare an 
reaſonable expence in preſerving them in a ſtate of healt 
and produQtiveneſs ; or to ſuffer thoſe to encumber the 
foil, which are paft recovery. 

« Spring froſts are an enemy againſt which, perhaps; 
it is moſt difficult to guard orchard trees. Dry froſts are 
obſerved to have no effects than keeping the bloſſoms 
back; conſequently, are frequently ſerviceable to fruit- 
trees. But wet froſts, namely, froſts after rain or a 
foggy air, and before the trees have had time to dry, are 
yery injurious even to the buds. An inftance is mentioned 
in which a flying, hazy ſhower, in the evening, was ſuc- 
ceeded by a ſmart froſt : that fide of the trees, againſt 
which the haze drove, was entirely cut off; while the 
oppoſite ſide, which had eſcaped the moiſture, likewiſe 
eſcaped the effect of the froſt. 

« Much, however, may depend on the ſtrength of the 
bloſſoms. The ſpring of the year (1788) had its froſts; 
and all hope of fruit was more than once given up; yet for 
quantity and quality, taken jointly, there has ſeldom perhaps 
been ſo favourable a fruit year, But this year, the buds 
formed, and the bloſſoms broke forth with unuſual vigour 
and were enabled, in their own ſtrength, to ſet common 
enemies at defiance. On the contrary, the preceding ſpring, 
many of the bloſſoms ſickened in the bud; and thoſe which 
opened were weak and languid : the conſequence was, in 
the inſtances I obſerved, ſcarcely an apple ſucceeded, 

« The aſſiſtance, therefore, required from art, in this 
caſe, is by keeping the trees in a healthful, vigorous ſtate, to 
enable them to throw out a ſtrength of bud and blofſom ; 
and by keeping them thin of wood, to give them an op- 
portunity of drying quickly before the frolk ſet in. 

« The term light is as common and as vague in this as 
in other diſtricts. Black blighting winds are talked of every 
where; but no definite idea is anywhere affixed to the ex- 
preſſion. That corn and fruit become unproductive with- 
out any viſible cauſe, and that fruit trees are liable to be 
infected with inſects, are certainly facts. But whether the 
inſects be the cauſe or the effects of blights does not ſeem 
to be yet ſettled. 

« This year, if the alarm from ſpring froſts was great, 
that from black blighting winds was terrible. Yet the con- 
ſequence is an exceſs of fruit. The cauſe appears to me 
evident in the acquired ſtrength of the trees: they had not 
borne fruit omg, {wet years. The great hit, in 1784, had 
exauſted them. They were unable to withſtand the attack 
of common enemies. But having, by three years reſt, fully 
recovered their ſtrength and vigour, they this year ſet the 
fame black blighting winds at defiance, which, next year, 
may render them altogether unfruitful, 

Two bearing years ſeldom come together. Next 
year, however, will have more than a fair chance to ſet 
this rule aſide, as the interval of reſt has been unuſuall 
long. A full fruitage every ſecond or third year is al 
that is expected, 

« Are we to ſuppoſe, from theſe circumſtances, that be- 
cauſe inſets are abundant one year, they become few 
in number the year enſuing ? Or, on the contrary, that be- 
cauſe they were few in number this year, they ſhalt be nu- 
merous the next? It would be much more reaſonable to in- 
fer, that the trees having been exhauſted the preceding year, 
by an exceſſive burden of fruit, are not, without ſome ex- 
traordinary circumſtances, able to throw out the ſucceeding 
ſeaſon a ſufficient ſtrength of bloſſom, to withftand the na- 
taral enemies, with which they are every year aſlailed : or 
if, through extraordinary circumſtances, they ſhould throw 
out ſufficient blow, that the fruit, for want of a due ſupply 
of ſuſtenence, drops abortively from the boughs. 


« Hence, perhaps, with reſpect to blights, all the afliſt- 


ance which art can render, is to keep the trees in a ſtate of 
healthfulneſs; and prevent, as much as poflible, an excels 
of fruit. 

« Inſects are not only hurtful to the bloſſoms and the 
leaves, but the larger ſpecies are deſtructive of the fruit ; 
eſpecially of pears. In 1783, a ſcarce year of fruit, the 
waſps, which were that year particularly abundant, deſtroyed 
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a great ſhare of the pears that were produced. In a fruit- 
liquor country, it might be prudent to ſet a price on the 
female waſps in the ſpring ; by which means the number 
of neſts might be conſiderably leſſened. 

© An exceſs of fruit has ſeveral injurious effects: it 
ſtints the growth of young trees, and renders trees in general 
barren for two or three years afterwards z while the weight 
of the fruit is frequently fatal, I have this year ſeen number- 
leſs inſtances, in which the main branches of trees have been 
ſplit off, ſolely by the weight of fruit; and many, in which 
the entire tree hadſſunk under the weight of its burden. 

«The r guards againſt the miſchievous effect 
of an exceſs of fruit, are props, forked poles, ſet under 
the boughs. Twenty of theſe props are ſometimes em- 
ployed in ſupporting the branches of one tree. Theſe, 
however, are chiefly uſed in cloſe orchards, where the 
lower boughs, being leſs broken by cattle, are longer and 
more luxuriant than they are in cow-grounds, where props 
cannot conveniently be uſed. 

« It would be difficult to deſcribe the burden which many 
trees, this year, had to bear. Notwithſtanding the trees 
were as full of wood as negle& could fill them, every twig, 
within and without, was l with fruit, Of trees of 
luxuriant growth, the moſt upright ſhoots, even to the 
ſummit, were rendered pendant with the weight of their 
produce, hanging down on every fide as ſtrings of onions ; 
the fruit appearing, to the diſtant eye, to cover the entire 
ſurface of the tree. I have nowhere elſe ſeen fruit trees 
bear ſuch extraordinary burdens. 

« 'The means of preventing, as much as may be, the evil 
conſequences of an inordinate quantity of fruit, in any one 
year, 1s to graft in the boughs; and, when the trees are 
fully grown, to thin the bearing branches ; thereby en- 
deayouring, like the gardener, to grow fruit every year. 
Young trees which have been whip-grafted, planted out while 
weak in the ſtem, and had afterward ſhot freely, I have 
ſeen bowing with their heads to the ground with the weight 
of fruit, which had been injudiciouſly ſuffered to mature 
upon them. 

» Oldage cannot be prevented ; but the natural life of fruit 
trees may, no doubt, be protracted, by proper management. 
Stocks of the native crab, grafted in the boughs, is, in this 
intention, the moſt eligible baſis ; as taking off the under- 
ling and croſſing boughs while growing, keeping the head 
within due bounds, and leſſening the quantity of bearing 
wood when the heads are fully grown, are the moſt likely 
means to give a laſting ſuperſtructure. 

& The ſtage of decline will nevertheleſs arrive, and a de- 
ficiency in fruitfulneſs will long precede the general decay. 

« During the decline of fruitfulneſs, there is a ſtage, in 
which the fruit no longer repays the encumbrance which 
the ground 1s ſubjected to by the tree. Nevertheleſs, we 
ſee trees ſtanding, a burden to the foil, in every ſtage of de- 
cay, But how a OY in ſuch a cafe, is the conduct 
of their occupiers ! If it be a difputable point, whether trees 
in full fruit be beneficial to a farmer, he may ſafely conclude, 
that, after their fruitfulneſs has in great part declined, they 
become injurious to him; and if the occupier, through 
friendſhip from long acquaintance, or gratitude ariſing from 
the many comfortable draughts they have afforded him, 
cannot muſter up reſolution to remove them, thoſe who 
have the management of the cſtate ſhould ſee them taken 
down, while the wood remains in a valuable ſtate; and 
not ſuffer them, while the wood is waſting, to remain an 
incumbrance to the eſtate. 

In the Vale of Gloceſter, I ſaw an inſtance of ſome 
healthy bearing apple-trees, which now wear the ſecond 
tops to the ſame ſtems, The firft tops, being worn out, 
were cut off, and the ſtumps ſaw-grafted. In orchards 
about a houſe this expedient ＋ Perce be eligible. 

« Tt is here obſervable, that the fame judicious manager, 
in whoſe practice I faw this inſtance of renewing the 
heads of trees, could never raiſe young trees with an 
ſucceſs, in an old orchard ground. If, in a cloſe aichard, 
convenient to an habitation in a country where fruit is 
ſcarce, ſuch an attempt ſhould be made, the ſpecies of fruit 
ought certainly to be changed; as from apples to pears ; or 
pears to apples. 

« It is likewiſe obſervable, in this place, that pear-trees, 
eſpecially in a ſtrong deep foil, are of much longer duration 
than apple-trees ; outliving, it is ſaid, two or three genera- 
tions; conſequently the two ſpecies ought never to be 
mixed together in the fame fruit ground. 

&« Suppoſing the ground to hays been in graſs ſince 
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Trees firſt acquired their growth, it will, 'on their remoyal, 


be ready for a change of management. The larger roots 
being removed, ſuffer the ground to remain in graſs, until 


the ſmaller roots be decayed ; and then break it up for a 
courſe of. arable crops; in order to aſſimilate the roots 
with the:ſoil, and do away the ſourneſs of ſward, which 
low-ſpreading trees, as thoſe of fruit, will always pro- 
duce. | 

« Thus, conſidering the fruit trees as a crop in huſbandry, 
the general management appears to be this. Plant upon 
a recently broken up, worn-out ſward, Keep the ſoil 
under a ſtate of arable management, until the trees be 
well grown; then lay it down to graſs, and let it remain in 
ſward until the trees be remoyed, and their roots be decayed; 
when it will require a courſe of arable management.” 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. V. ſays, 
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thered in heaps, and burnt as ſoon as they are dry; after 
which about a buſhel. of their aſhes is laid on upon, 
three rods of ground. But theſe, like all other hes 
ſhould: be mixed with ſand, or ſtiff earth, if you would 
have the land laſt good: otherwiſe, they are only an im- 
provement for a year. Theſe aſhes are particularly good 


for graſs grounds over-run with moſs. Looſe ſandy ſoils- 


are ikewiſe peculiarly benefited by. this weed; but being 
a ſubmarine plant, the wind and foil ſoon exhale its 
moiſture ; ſo that the more ſpeedily it is taken from the 
ſhore, where ſtorms often throw it up in great quantities, 
the better it is. When ſpread on the ground, and aſter- 
wards covered over, it ſoon diſſolves into a ſalt oily ſlime, 


that & Mr. Chevallier, of Aſpal in Suffolk, has by much | proper to fertilize and bind light ſoils. ' This is the molt 


the fineſt orchards he has ſeen in the county. A few parti- 


culars of them will ſhew, that'the deficiency in this branch of 


rural economy, general through the eaſtern part of the 
kingdom, is very unpardonable. In the year 1727, Cle- 
ment Chevallier, eſq. brought from Jerſey 144 apple-trees, 
which were planted on two acres of land; and between 
that time and 1743, he planted, by grafting, ten acres more, 
of various ſorts; and in order to be able to make the cy- 
der in perfection, he erected ſuch a mill as is uſed in that 
iſland. A circular ſtone like a mill-ſtone is drawn round, 
moving in a circular ſtone trough, for maſhing the apples. 
The three ſtones of this trough coſt 71. ready cut and hol- 
lowed, in the iſles of Chauſce, on the coaſt of Normandy. 
The maſh is taken from the trough, and laid on a ſquare 
platform, in layers four inches thick, between clean wheat 
ſtraw, the whole five feet high. The trough holds 20 
buſhels, and the platform five troughs full ; the heap is cut 


'by a hay-knife to three feet ſquare, and the cuttings laid at 


top. The power of preſſure by a lever and ſcrew is fo 
great, that the marc of the apples will burn immediately 
on taking from the preſs. A buſhel of apples yields four 
gallons, and the quantity is one ſixth more than can be 
gained e preſs in this country. By means of 
it, 150 hhds. have been made in three months, of Mr. Che- 
vallier's own crop; and 54 hhds. for his neighbours, at 
Id, a gallon ; which produced 141. or enough to pay for 
the labour of the whole. One man does all ; who being 
a cooper, and working at the caſks two days in ſix, has 28. 
a day. The expence of the whole, on an average, is 
about 18. 2d, an hhd. The year the orchards produced 
the 150 hhds. which was 1778 or 1779, it fold in this 
beer country at 11. 11s. 6d. per hhd. and ſome years fo 
high as 3l. 3s. But in 1775 the produce not 1 hhd. For 
ſeven years the average has been 40 hhds. and the price 
we may call 21. 25, 
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approved way of applying it: though fome lay it naked 


and freſh from the ſea, upon their barley land, towards 
the end of March and beginning of April, and have a good 
crop of corn: but ſuch quantities of rank weeds are apt to 
ſhoot up. afterwards, that no wholeſome plant is to be 
expected that year, | 1 

The value of the lands all along the coaſt of Scotland 
has been more than doubled by the uſe of this excellent 
manure, It is chiefly uſed there for barley; and the 
farmers watch every opportunity, when it is thrown in by 
the ſea, and lay it on at all ſeaſons, in autumn, winter, and 
ſpring. But it they could chooſe their time, it would pro- 


according to the-quility of the ſoil intended to be improve; N 
be laid on or mixed with them; and then they become a a 
laſting manure. In ſome places theſe. weeds are ga- 


bably do beſt about the month of March; for being then 


ploughed into the ground, aud afterwards ploushed up 


again to the ſeed, it would be incorporated and blended _ 


with the ſoil ; whereas, it it be laid on in autumn, before 
the fallowing or firſt ploughing, it is too much waſted be- 
fore the ſpring ; and if it be laid on the ſeed furrow, it is 
apt to burn the ground in a dry ſeaſon, though it will do 
very well in ihis method in a wet ſummer. Its effects ate but 


juſt felt the ſecond year; though it is laid on'thicker upon 
ſtrong clay land, which receives no other manure for three * 
crops, Viz. barley, oats, peaſe, and beans; a method which 


might, perhaps, be altered for the better, by omitting the 


oats, and ſowing alternately barley, and peaſe and beans, + 
and laying on the ſea- ware, as thele weeds are commonly 


called, for every ſecond crop of peaſe and beans. 


We ſee, by the abridgement of Mr. Scott's account of 


the manner of uſing ſea-ware in Scotland (publiſhed by 


Mr. Maxwell in his Miſcellaneous Papers), that much G 
this valuable manure muſt neceſſarily be loſt through want 
of proper management: for they have no reſervoirs to keep 
it in, when thrown aſhore at a ſeaſon in which they cannot 


uſe it, or where there is no ground in tilth, as is generally 


his is 80 guineas from 12 acres, or | the caſe in winter, and during the buſy part of their hay 


l. an acre. Now to ſhew the vaſt profit of orchards, it | and corn harveſt, It ſhouid be collected on theſe occa- 
is to be noted, that the land occupied by the trees is worth ſions, and lodged in a place free from any running water; 
as much as the adjacent grounds within, 38. an acre; fo and, as it is equally beneficial to ſtrong or light lands, it 


that, properly ſpeaking, the rent of that ground, which. inight be there covered with ſand or clay, according to the 


yields this crop of 841. per annum, is jult 11. 16s. a 
ear. 

K « The Jerſey trees have, upon the whole, produced 

more fruit than the others. Mr. Chevallier's uncle has 

trees brought alſo from thence, that have yielded 15 buſh. 

each tree in a year, or 1 hhd. of cyder. | 

% Expreſſing a doubt, whether the mixture of ſtraw wit 
the apples, which is neceſlary to keep the heap together 
on an open platform, did not affect the taſte of the Cy- 
der, I was aſſured not; and alſo that juice, which came 
firſt with little or no preſſure, was not at all better than 
that which received the moſt.” 

ORCHARD-GRASS, the name of a ſmall, coarſe, but 
very ſweet graſs, It is of very quick growth, and may 
poſſibly hereafter be cultivated to advantage. - 
There is not any thing which purges a beaſt ſo natu- 
rally as the green weedy graſs which grows under trees 
in orchards ; nor any medicine better than tar, butter, 
and ſugarcandy mixt, and given in balls as big as a hen's 


egg. 

"ORE-WEED, a general name for weeds growing at 
the bottom of the ſea, and alſo on the muddy and rocky 
parts of the ſhore, - —- | . 

Sea-weeds are ſo beneficial a manure, that farmers ought 
not to grudge the expence of carrying them a few miles. In 
Devonſhire, Cornwall, and other maritime parts of Eng- 
land, theſe weeds are la d in heaps till they are rotten, and 
then ſpread upon the and, about a load to three rods ; 
but this laſts only one year, unleſs ſand, or a Riff earth, 
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nature of the ſoil for which it is intended. IA his will pre- 


vent its being parched by the ſun, or its diſſolving into a 
putrid maſs, which if not ſecured in this manner, would 
either be waſhed away by rains, or fly off into the air; 
whereas, when thus covered, it would greatly enrich the | 
clay orſand, and render them good manures for their oppo- 


ſite ſoils. If it be thrown aſhore at a time when it can be 


ploughed in directly, that is certainly the beſt manner of 


uſing it. 
Mr. Scott obſerves, that there is a kind of land all along 


the coaſt, which is gravelly, and covered over fo thick with 


ſea-ſtones, that, to look at it, one would not think corn 


could ſpring through them ; and another ſort of land, which - 


is a deadiſh ſand. To both theſe grounds ſea-ware is the 
only manure ;*for dung of all kinds has been often tried, but 


with no ſucceſs ; and yet ſea-ware makes them bring ex- 
cellent crops of barley. "This kind of ground is ſeldom 
ploughed more than twice, and the ſea- weed is generally, 
laid on before the firſt ploughing. Barley is ſowed during 
two years, and peaſe the third ; a freſh manure of fea-weed 
being laid on each year that barley is ſown. As little wheat 


is cultivated in the country where Mr. Scott lived, the 


farmers there * gh probably improve their practice of 


raiſing barley and peaſe, by ſowing them alternately, and 
laying the ſea-ware to the peaſc. f | 
ried to a diſtance from the ſea, and laid upon ley-ground, 


(arable land under graſs), which, though in very ill heart, 
will bear a good crop of oats with oply once ploughing, or 


of barley if ploughed again in the ſprings © 
* Another 


n the ſummer it is car- 


the beſt time of laying this on the ground would be 


| ſprigs, and ſticks couched together in excellent order, 


Another kind of ſea- ware, of a much ſtronger nature than 
that which is thrown up by the waves, is cut from the rocks 


at low water, and will laſt three years. Ir coſts more la- 
bour, but brings greater recompence. Mr.“ Scott thinks 


in autumn, before the land is ploughed rough for a ſpring 
crop. 

The farmers on the coaſt of Scotland (and I believe the 
ſame may be ſaid, in general, of thoſe in moſt of the ma- 
ritime parts of England) prefer this manure to any other, 
eſpecially for their light grounds ; and it has the advan- 
tage of being much more caſily tranſported, becauſe one 
load of it will go as far as two of dung, 

It does very well in kitchen gardens, where Mr. Scott 
ſays he has ſeen pot-herbs and roots of an extraordinary 
ſize produced by its help; to which he adds, that he has 
known fruit-trees, perfectly barren before, rendered 
extremely fruitful by laying this manure about the 
roots. 


horſe is ſo called, wheti his wind and firen ke 
and exhauſted with fatigue, opel e, 

OVER-REACH. A Horſe is ſaid to oyer-reach, when 
he brings his feet too far forwards, and ſtrikes his hinder 
toes againſt the ſpunges of his fore-ſhoe, . | 

A horſe over-reaches through a weakneſs in the back, 
or by being ſuffered to bear too much upon the ſhoulders. 

OVER-REACH, is alſo a wound in the fore-heel of a 
horſe, made by the point of the hind-ſhoe. _ 

When this wound is only flight or ſu rficial, it is, in 
general, very eaſily cured b walking it = and apply- 
ing the wound-ointment : but it ſhould be obſerved, from 
the nature and manner of the injury, where the blow has 
been ſmart, that it differs widely from a common cut; the 
part here being both torn and bruiſed, and conſequently it 
requires to be properly digeſted, in order to lay a good foun« 
dation for healing. | 


For this purpoſe, after waſhing out any dirt or gravel 


Mr. Duhamel likewiſe informs us, that theſe ſea-weeds 
are uſed with great ſucceſs in the maritime provinces of | 
France. 5 ; 

OSSELETS, are little bones and hard excreſcences in 
the knees of ſome horſes, ſo called in French. 

There are alſo three kinds of oflelets, which are of the 
ſame nature as ſplents, and ſome perſons take them for 


the ſame thing ; but there is this difterence, however be- | 
tween them, that ſplents come near the knees, and oltelets | 
near the fetlocks, Iheir leat is indifierently within or 
without the leg. 

Te firſt is the ſimple offelet, which does not grow 
near the joint of the fetlock oz the nerve. 


This need not hinder any man from buying a horſe, be- 
cauſe it puts. him to no inconvenience, and very often 
goes away of itſelf without a remedy. Ine ſecond is, that 
which deſcends into the fetlock, and hinders the motion of | 
that joint; this occaſions a horſe to ſtumble and fall, and 


with a very little work to become lame. Lhe third nas its | hops. 


with ſope-ſuds, &c. let the wound be digeſted, by drefling 


it with doſſils of lint dipped in an ounce of Venice turpen- 


tine, divided with the yolk of an egg, to which half an 
ounce of tincture of myrrh may be added : over this dreſ- 
ſing it would be adviſable to apply the turnep poultice, or 
that with ſtrong-beer grounds and oatmeal, three or four 
times, or oftener, till the digeſtion is procured, and then 
both theſe dreſſings may be changed for the preCipitate me- 
dicines, or the lime- water mixture; obſerving always to 
apply the doſſils carefully to the bottom, to fill up the ſore 
with the ſame, even to the ſurface, and to bind all on with 
a compreſs and roller: and if any cavities appear that can- 
not conveniently be dreſſed to the bottom, they ſhould al- 
ways be laid open, or no proper foundation for healing can 
be obtained. The hoof alſo ſhould be kept ſupple, or 
pared away, when the growth of it interrupts this end, as 
is ſometimes the caſe. Bartlet's Farriery, page 244. 
OUGHTS, leavings. 


OUST, a kiln, generally applied to that uſed in drying 


ſeat between the bone and the nerve, and ſometimes upon It is built with fre- places, in the nature of milt-kilns 3 


the nerve; it ſo much incommodes a horſe that he cannot 
ſtand firm, but limps on every little occation, 

OST, Os/t, or C/. See OusrT. 

OTTER. Some are of opinion, that the otter is of 
the beaver kiad, being an amphibious creature, living both 
in the water and on the land; beſides, the outward form 
of the parts bears a likeneſs of the beaver ; ſome lay, were 
his tail off, he were in all parts like the beaver, differing in 
nothing but habitation z for the beaver frequents the ſalt 
water as well as the freſh, but the otter never goes to the 
ſalt. | 

Though the otter lives in the water, yet he does not, 
like ſiſhes, breathe through the benefit of the water; he 
taketh breath like other four-footed beaſts ; yet will remain 
a long time underneath the water without reſpiration. | 

Theſe animals are great devourers of fiſh, and will 
travel tea or twelve miles in the ſpace of a night. Their 
chief haunts are under the roots of trees ncar the water. 
Some take them with hunting-dogs ; ſome by means of 
ſnares 3 and others kill them with ſpears. 

The ſhorteſt way of deſtroying them is to lay, near their 
haunts, an cel, flit on the back, with raiſbane put in the 
lit, and then ſew it up again. Place the eel, from the 
navel upwards, out of the water, and the Otter will eat 
it ſo far, but ſeldom farther 3 and his deſtruction is cer- 
tain, | 

If he wants prey in the waters, then he will quit them 
fog the land; and if by painful hunting on ſhore he can- 
not fill his belly, he will feed on herbs, ſnails, or frogs ; 
neither will he take leſs pains in the water to ſatisfy his 
hunger; for he will ſwim two miles together againſt the 
ſtream, that ſo, when he has filled his belly, the current | 
may carry him dow: again to his deſigned lodging, which | 
is always near te water, very artificially built with boughs, | 


wherein be fits to keep him from the wet. 

In the hunting of fiſh, he often puts his noſe above wa- 
ter to take breath: he is a creature of wonderful ſwift- 
neſs and nimbleneſs in taking his prey; and for greedineſs, 
takes more than be knows what to do with, 

He is a very crafty and ſubtle beaſt, and endowed with a 
wonderful ſagacity and {:nſe of ſmelling. 

The fle(b of this beait is both cold and filthy, becauſe it 
feedeth on ſtinking fith. OY 


and at a proper diſtance over the fire is an hair-cloth ſtrain- 
ed upon laths; and thereon the hops are laid, and raked 


even, to the depth of about fix or ſeven inches, for the bet- 
ter conveniency of drying them equally: and when they 


are properly cured. on the under fide, they are carefully 
turned; and by that means the upper ſide becoming the un- 
der, the whole ſhares the fire alike, The perſon that per- 
forms this part is called the dryer, whoſe buſineſs it is ta 
manage the fires. 


The fuel commonly made uſe of is charcoal, for its free- 


| neſs from ſmoke, and affording a ſteady heat. Great nicety 


is required in this part; a ſmall fire being to be made, at 
firſt, that they may heat gradually, and fo raiſed as they 
dry, that it may be done without ſcorching z and the fire 


is to be lowered by degrees, againſt they are ready to be 


taken off: the time required is about eight hours. 

But as charcoal js very dear, being three or four pounds 
per load, many people have adopted the method of drying 
with ſea-coal, upon what they call cockle-ouſts, which are 


' ſquare iron boxes placed upon brick-work, and a flue and 


chimney in the back part of the building for the ſmoke ta 
go off. The computation is, that a chaldron of ſea- coal, at 
about twenty-four ſhillings, will dry a load of hops, and 
that a load of charcoal will do no more. It is indeed ex- 
penſive to erect ſuch ouſts, as there muſt be no timber 
near them ; and an iron beam and iron laths are to be uſed, 
and they covered with plates of tin or iron properly faſten- 


ed together. 


A gentleman has lately claimed the merit of having in- 
vented a new method of drying hops with ſea- coal, or any 
kind of fuel whatever, by means of a moveable iron furnace: 
it is in form of an horizontal cylinder, ſtopped at both ends: 


it lies on an iron carriage, which rolls on four iron wheels: 


in the fore-end of the cylinder is the furnace door, and a 
hollow iron flue runs in an horizontal direction along the 
upper ſurface of the cylinder from the back, till it reaches 
the fore-end of it, when it takes a vertical direction, and 
is carried as high as is neceffary to convey the ſmoke out 
of the ouſt. e cannot pretend to ſay what are the par- 
ticular advantages reſulting from the uſe of this rolling 
furnace, never having ſeen it at work. | 

OUST-HOUSES, out-houſes, or ſuch as belong to, 
and are adjoining to the dwelling-houſes. k | 

OX, the name of an animal well known, being a bull 
caſtrated. 


OVER-DONE, oveR-RiD, or OVER-WORKED 3; 9 


5 * Oxen, 


— wy. — — — 


OX 


Oxen, like other domeſtjc animals, vary in colour, though 
u dun kent Ws Gch ed non; Add the redder it is, © 
more it is eſteemed. A black Coat is alſo valued ; and 
bay oxen are faid to be vigorois and long-lived; whereas 
the brown ſoen detsy. The grey, the dappled, and the 
white, are proper only for laughter ; no care can render 
| \ about 3 but whatever be the cdlour of an ox's 


down to the knees; the reins very broad; a en de- 
tending belly; the flanks firm; the haunches large; and 
the rump thick; me and nervous thighs and legs ; the 
back ſtraight and full 


the hide thick and pliable; the muſcles raiſed ; the hoof 
ſhort and broad: he muſt alſo anfwer to the goad, be obe- 
dient to the voice, and well trained; but it is only gradu- 
ally; and by beginning early, that the ox can be brought 
willin to bear the yoke, and be eaſily governed, At the 
age of two years and a half, or three at the lateſt, you 
mult begin to tame him and bring him under ſubjection; 
if delayed longer; he becomes froward, and often ungovern- 
able, The only method of ſucceeding is, by patience, 
mildneſs, and even careſſes; for compulſion and ill treat- 
ment will diſguft him irreclaimably ; ſtroaking him 
gently along 4. back, clapping him, giving him occaſio- 
nally boiled barley, ground beans, and ſuch other aliments 
as pleaſe him | of them mingled with ſalt, of which 
he is very fond, will prove of the greateſt uſe. At the 
fame time his horns ſhould be often tied, and ſome da 


after, the yake is to be put on his neck, and faſtened to a 
plough, with another ox of the fame fize ready trained; 
theſe are to be tied t at the manger, and in the ſame 
manner led to the paſture, that they may become acquaint- 
ed, and accuſtomed to have one common motion. The 
goad is never to be made uſe of in the beginning, as that 
would only render him more untractable; he muſt alſo be 
indulged, and labour only at ſhort intervals : for till he is 
thoroughly trained, he tires himſelf very much; and for the 
fame reaſon he is to be fed more plentifully than at other 
times. ! 

Mr. Marſhall made ſeveral on their utility 
in the plough, and ſtrongly recommends the uſe of them for 
moſt draft purpoſes, as no horſes draw better. He re- 
markes that full grown oxen in general are much longer 
made than Horſes, too long for common ſhafts, not havin 
room to back the Cart ; for which reaſon the ſhafts ſhoul 


te made long enough to admit it. Ox-collars are ſtrongly 


| ded. Sce CoLLARS. 
The com ive merits and demerits of beaſts of la- 
bour, depend on their firſt coſt, their keep, their work, 
and their value after working, 
A powerful, handſome, fix-years-old ox, may be pur- 
ed for ten or twelve guineas ; but a powerful handſome 
ſix-years-old horſe willc from twenty to twenty-four gul- 
neas. Suppoſe that ten guineas a head are ſaved by purchaſ- 
ing oxen inftead of horſes, and that a farmer has occaſion 
for three teams, he will have an addition, every ten or 
xwelve years, of one hundred and twenty-guineas to ſtock 
andmanage his farm with. | 46 

: Their k depends in ſome meaſure on the prices of 


hay and corn, and on the ſize and voraciouſnels of the 


beaſt to be fed. Taking into the account the unavoid- 
able pilfering of carters, perhaps, on an equality of time, 
an ox may be kept at two thirds of the expence of a large 
In their way it. is N by, to contend for 
ſaperiori but you may aſpire at ity, Oxen are 
qu able and equally verſatile Their ſtrength 
pends upon their age and breed, and their activity on 
N make and ſtre ” . ; 
two-years-old ox is as worthleſs in work as a two- 
Id horſe ; and the Working of either is unpardon- 
le. An ox does not arrive at full ſtrength, elvecially 
if worked while young, until he be fix years old; At that 
| q 


; the tail reaching to the ground, 
and well covered with thick and fine hair; the feet firm; 


not ſtrive like horſes, but will in defiance 


| 


O X 


e, a large deep- cheſted ox is equal in ſtrength to a flro 
— cart-horſe. Mr. Marſhall ſays he * ſo parti 
to oxen as to imagine that they can do whatever horſes 

an do: _ 8 2 poſitive, _ whatever 
tarming-ho o, oxen a proper age a roperl 

managed) can do. On the road hoy — al Sabi 
equal to horſes, and at plough they are not inferior, ex- 
cept their work be very heavy. In heavy work they will 


their ſteady 
Tres In this point of view, and in this only, oxen are 
all 


ual. to horſes. Indeed alſo, be never worked oxen 
year round, as horſes are done, but he has always 
given a month's marſhing in the fpring, and they have 
generally had ſome idle days in winter ; their fodder how- 
ever, in this caſe, has been proportionable. 
or their value after working, ſee CART-HoR SE. 
In his Rural Economy of Yokrſhire he ſays, © the long - 
agitated diſpute about the ſuperiority of oxen or horſes, ag 
beaſts of draught, may here be conſidered with ſingular pro- 
priety. But 1 am afraid even this counrry will not fur- 
niſh ſufficient evidence for a final deciſion. 

« Formerly, and from time immemorial, four or ſix 
oxen in yokes, led by two horſes, alſo double, were the in- 
variable draught or team of the country; not only upon. 
the road, but in ploughing. Even in ſtirring a fallow, 
four oxen and two horſes were generally conſidered as re- 
quiſite. And in breaking up a fallow, two men and a bo 
were the common atte of this unwieldy, expenſive 
team 


cc 


t preſent, there is not perhaps, throughout the Vale, a 
ſingle ox employed in tillage : two horſes with whip-reins, 
without a driver, is now the univerſal plough-team for all 
ſoils, in almoſt every ſtate. 

Upon the road, however, that is to ſay, in farm car- 
riages, oxen are ſtill in uſe : but ſeldom more than a ſingle 
pair to a carriage ; generally at the pole, with two or three 
horſes at length before them. Beſide, a number of entire 


ys | horſe-teams now travel upon the roads ; things which 


formerly were unknown in the country. 

Even the timber-carriers (an induſtrious, wary ſet of 
men) continue to uſe them; though their ſole employ- 
ment be upon the road. They not only find them able 
to ſtand working every day, provided their feer do not 
fail them; but, what is much in their favour, they 
are found to ſtand long hours better than horſes going in 
the ſame paſture. An ox in 2 good paſture ſoon fills his 
belly, and lays himſelf down to reſt ; whereas a ſhort ſum- 
mer's night ſcarcely affords a horſe time enough to ſatisfy 
his hunger. | 

Another advantage of oxen is here held out, In ſtiff 
pulls of every kind, moſt eſpecially in going up ſteep hills, 
à pair of oxen are by 7 is a 7 nol, curb Horſes, it 
is argued, are fearful, and ſoon loſe their feet in a ſteep ſlip- 
pery road; while oxen, where they are unable to proceed, 
wil 7 ſtand their ground. Indeed oxen ſeem to be 
conſidered as eſſentially neceſſary in an aukward hilly 
„„ 

we no other ſpecies of animals ted to the 
ſe of draught in ma Land, nor an Ronen could 
naturalized to the climate, cart-horſes would be trul 
valuable ; they being much ſuperior to the breed of ſaddle- 
horſes for the purpoſe of draught. 

But it appears to me evident, from the experience - 
have had, and the obſervations I have made, that were only 
a ſmall ſhare of the attention paid to the breeding of 
draught oxen, which now is beſtowed on the breeding 
of cart-horſes; animals equally powerful; more active; 
leſs coſtly ; equally adapted to the purpoſes of huſbandry, 
(if harneſſed with equal judgment); leſs expenſive in keep 
and attendance ; much more durable; and infinitely more 
9 after they have finiſhed their labours, might be 
pr . 


An ox is to draw the plough only from his third to his 


tenth year, when it will be adviſeable to fatten and ſell 


him, as being then of a better fleſh than if he was keps 
longer. 'The age of this creature is known by his teeth 

horns. The firſt fore-teeth, which he ſheds at the 
end of ten months, are replaced by others, larger, but not 
ſo white ; at ſix months the teeth next to thoſe in the 
middle, fall out, and are alſo replaced by others: and in. 
three years all the inciſive teeth are renewed. They are 
then 64 coup. .cmy pretty white z but as the ox advances 


in years, they wear, become unequal, and black, It | — 
e 


PAL 


ſame in the bull and cow: fo that the gr and ſhedding 
of the teeth are not affected b caſtration, or the differ. 
ence of ſexes. Nor is the ſhi of the horns affected 
by either; as both bull, ox, and cow, loſe them alike at 
the end of three Þexrle poo qo yuan hf wt 

of 


horns, which, like the ſecond teeth, remain; only 
the ox and cow are larger and than thoſe of the 
bull. The manner of the growth of theſe ſecond horns is 


not uniform, nor the of them equal. The firſt 
year, that is the fourth of the ox's age, two ſmall pointed 
— make their appearance nearly formed, ſmooth; and 
towards the head terminated by a kind of button. The 
following year, this button moves from the head, being im- 
ed by a corneous cylinder, which alſo lengthening, is 
erminated by another button; and ſo on; for the horns 
continue growing as long as the creature lives. Theſe but- 
tons become annular joints, which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
in the horn, and by which the age of the creature may be 


readily known; counting three years for the point 


labou 


PAN 


of the horn to the firſt joint, and one year for each of i 

other intervals, 255 Ts * 
OX-BOOSE, an ox-ſtall, or cow-ſtall, where theſe 

creatures ſtand in the winter. 
OX-HARROWS, very large harrows, called in ſome 


 OX-GANG | 
OX-GANG, or Ox-gate, a quantity of land meaſuring 
fifteen acres, being as much ground as a ſingle ox is ſup- 
poſed to be ye of ploughing in a year. 

OX-FEET, in «a Horſe is when the horn of the 
hind-foot cleaves juſt in the very middle of the fore-part 
of the hoof, from the coronet to the ſhoe : they are not 
* but very troubleſome, and often make a horſe 

t. 


OX-LEGS, An imperfection in ſome horſes, which, 
though they have the back ſine w of their fore-legs ſomewhat 
ſeparate from the bone, yet their ſine vs are ſo ſmall, and ſo 
little ſet off, that their legs will become round, after ſmall 


r, 


| ACK-SADDLE, a faddle adapted to the carriage of 
bfg yy „ fo alf -paced 
e , A foot- 3 allo an caly-7 

horſe ; likewiſe a low ſaddle. mY wy 
PADLLE-STAFF, an intrument uſed by the plough- 
a free the ſhare from ſtubble, clay, &c. which hinder 

ts action. . 

PADDOCE, a ſmall field or incloſure. It alſo ſignifies 


a large frog or toad. 
PAIGLE, a cowſlip. 
PAIL, a wooden veſſel! in which milk or water is com- 
monly carried. \ 
PAINTING CHEESES, S:e ChERRESY. 
PALATE, the upper part or roof of the mouth, 


In a horſe, the palate ſhould be lean, for if it be fat, 
i. e. full and high, ſo as to be almoſt equal with the ex- 
tremities of his upper teeth, the leaſt height in the liberty 
of a bitt will be troubleſome, and make him either chack 
in the bridle, and be always throwing up his head, or other- 
wiſe carry it too low, which, beſides the unſightlineſs, 
will much annoy the rider's hand. 

Horſes are commonly bled in the palate with a ſharp- 
pointed horn, to refreſh and give them an appetite. 

PALMS, the male flowers of the willow. 

PALSY, a diſeaſe common to horſes, wherein the body, 
or ſome of its members, loſe their motion, and ſometimes 
their ſenfation of feeling. | 

In paralytic difotders, where the uſe of a limb or limbs 
is taken away, the intertials (recommended under the ar- 
ticle $TAGGERS) ſhould be given in order to warm, invi- 
porate, and attenuate the blovd ; and the following mu- 

ting embrocation ſhould be rubbed into the parts a 


Take oil of turpentine four ounces; nerve ointment 
and oil of bays, of each two ounces; camphor 
rubbed fine, one ounce ; rectified oil of amber, three 
ounces ; tin&ure of carthirides, one ounce. 


With this linichent the parts affected ſhould be well 
bathed for a coffſiderable time, to make it penetrate ; and 
when the hind Parts are chiefly lame, the back and loins 
ſhould be well rubbed with the ſame: to the nervous me- 
dicines above recommended, may be added ſnake · root, 
contrayerva, muſtapd-ſeed, horſe-raddiſh root ſteeped in 
ſtrong beer, or witie, where it can be afforded. Take the 


uahtity of three pints a day alone, or two hornsfull ma 
gn: Aer Amen accu rg 7 


Take ſnake-root, a, and valerian, of each 
half 7 2 muſtard- ſeed and 
root ſcraped, of each two ounces; long- pepper 
two drams: infuſe in three pints of ſtrong beer or 
wine. 


When the horſe is recovering from any of the above 
diſorders, the following alterative purge may be repeated 
two or three times, as it operates very gently : 


Take ſuccotrine aloes one ounce ; myrrh half an 
ounce ; aſſa fœtida and gum ammoniacum, of each 
twodrams ; ſaffron one dram : make into a ball with 


any ſyrup. | 


Where a retention of dung is the cauſe of this diſorder, 
the great gut ſhould be firſt raked thoroughly with a ſmall 
wa | z after which plenty of emollient oily elyſters ſhould be 
thrown up, and the opening drink given, till the bowels are 
thoroughly emptied of their impriſoned dung. Their diet 
ſhould for ſome days be opening, and conſiſt chiefly of 
ſcalded bran, with flour of brimſtone, ſcalded barley, &c. 

PANIC, a plant reſembling millet in its ſtalks, leaves, 
and roots; but differing in its ſpikes, or ears, which are 
about the thickneſs of a man's finger at their baſe, and 
growing taper toward their points. They are about eight 
or nine inches long, and cloſely ſet with a ſmall roundiſh 

rain, ſometimes white, ſometimes red and putple, and 
ſometimes yellow, It is raiſed and reaped in the fame 
manner as millet, but does not require ſo much rain, This 
plant grows naturally in both the Indies, and is cultivated 
in ſeveral parts of Europe for the food of men. Cakes and 
bread are made of it in Germany, Italy, and the ſouthern 
of France; but it is not reckoned ſo good nouriſh- 
ment as millet ; nor is the German ſort ſo much eſteemed 
as 83 though the former ripens beſt in cold coun- 
tries, where it is frequently ſowed in land which will not 
produce better grain. It thrives moſt in a dry ſtiffiſh ſoil, 
ſuch as the ſides of hills, and even in ſtony ground ; grows 
to the height of about four feet, and branches very, much; 
for which reaſon the horſe-hoeing huſbandry is by far the 
fitteſt for it. The plants, if managed rightly, ſhould ſtand 


following 8 an example, which may be given to the 


at teaſt eighteen inches aſunder, in rows three feet apart, 
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Mat there may be room to hoe the ground between them, 
and to keep them clear from weeds. When grown pretty 
tall, they ſhould be ſupported by ſtakes, left the wind 
break them down, and particular care muſt be taken to 
guard againſt. birds, when their ſ2eds begin to ripen. _ - 

PANNAGE, the food which ſwine feed upon in woods, 
as acorns, and the maſt of beech. It alſo ſignifies the mo- 
ney taken by the king's agiſtors, for the privilege of feeding 
hogs in the king's foreſts, | 

ANNEL, a low ſaddle. ; 

PARING the ſole. See the article SHOEING HORSES, 

PARSNEP, the name of a plant propagated for the 
ſake of its root. | wy 

Parſneps require a rich, mellow, and deep ſoil ; in order 
that their roots, according to the bigneſs and length of 
which they are eſteemed, may have full room to thicken 
and run downward. The Leds of theſe plants ſhould be 
ſown in February or March, either alone or with carrots, 
eſpecially if it be intended to draw theſe laſt oy young; 
becauſe parſneps ſeldom ſpread much before the latter end 
of ſummer, by which time the carrots will, in this caſe, 
be gone. The practice of thoſe gardeners who ſow leeks, 
onions, and lettuces, with parſneps, is very wrong; becauſe 
ſo many different growths muſt impoverith one another. 

The young parſneps muſt be hoed and weeded, or if 
they were ſown in rows, the ground between thoſe rows 
muſt be dug three or four times in the ſpring, or when- 
ever elſe many weeds appear. By the latter end of the 
ſummer their leaves will cover the ground, and prevent 
the farther growth of weeds ; ſo that they will not require 
any more care after that ſeaſon, 

When their leaves begin to decay, their roots may be 
dug up for uſe : but they are ſeldom well taſted before that 
time; nor are they good for much late in the ſpring, after 
they have ſhot out again. They, therefore, who would 
preſerve them for ſpring uſe, ſhould dig them up in the be- 
ginning of February, and bury them in ſand in a dry place, 
where they will remain good until the middle of April, or 
later. 

To ſave the ſeeds of this plant in the moſt advantageous 
way, ſome of the longeſt, ſtraighteſt, and largeſt roots ſhould 
be ſingled and planted out about two feet aſunder, 
in a place where they will be defended from tne ſtrong 
fouth and weſt winds ; for the ſtems of the parſneps gene- 
rally grow to a great height, and are very apt to be broken 
by ſtrong guſts of wind, if they are expoſed thereto. This 

round ſhould alſo be kept clear from weeds ; and if the ſea- 
La ſhould prove dry, watering of theſe plants moderately, 
twice a week, will increaſe the quantity, and improve the 
quality of their ſeeds, which will be about the end of Au- 


guſt or the beginning of September, when the heads ſhould 


be carefully cut off, and ſpread upon a coarſe cloth for two 
or threedays to dry. The ſeeds ſhould then be beaten off, and 
put up for uſe, But neither theſe nor carrot-ſeeds ſhould 
be depended on after they are above a year old. 

Parſneps are an excellent, wholeſome,,and very nouriſh- 
ing food for cattle, Their culture, as I have juſt obſerved, 
is exactly the ſame as that of carrots, with which they may 
be ſown in the ſame ground. "Their leaves will decay at 
nearly the ſame time, when the roots may be dug up, and 
laid by for uſe; likewiſe buried in dry ſand, in a dry place. 

2 ſeldom grow after they are above a year 
old. i a 

It has long been a cuſtom, in ſome parts of Britany, to 
ſow parſneps in the open field for the food of cattle; as we 
are informed by the firſt volume of the Tranſactions of a 
ſociety inſtituted in that province, for the encouragement of 
the ceconomical and commercial intereſts of theic country. 
« It is of great importance,” ſay they, “ that parſneps 
ſhould be univerſally cultivated ; becauſe they afford an ex- 
cellent and wholeſome food for all kinds of cattle during the 
winter, and may be uſed to great advantage to fatten them. 
Our hogs have no other food in all that ſeaſon, and our 
bullocks and oxen thrive well upon it. Our cows fed with 
parſneps, give more milk than with any other winter fodder, 
and that milk yields better butter than the milk of cows 
nouriſhed with any other ſubſtance. Our | horſes fatten 
with this food: though ſome pretend that it renders them 
leſs mettleſome, and hurts their legs and eyes. | 

« Cattle eat theſe roots raw at firſt, ſliced lengthwiſe ; 
and when they * 2 not to reliſh them, they are cut in 

ieces, put in a large copper, preſſed down there, and 
boiled with only ſo much water as fills up the chaſms be- 
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tween them. They then eat them very greedily, and con- 
tinue to like them. 1 * 
PARTERRE, a level diviſion of ground, which, for 
the moſt part, faces the ſouth and beſt front of the houſe, 
and 1s generally furniſhed with greens, flowers, &c. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of parterres ; as plain graſs with 
borders, and-parterres of embroidery, &c. 


{ Plain parterres are more beautiful in England than in any 


other country, by reaſon of the excellency of our turf, 
and that decency and unaffected ſimplicity that it affords to 
the eye of the ſpectator. Other.partetres are cut into ſhell 
and ſcroll work, with ſand alleys between them; which fort 
of paxterres are eſteemed fineſt in France. 

As to the general proportion of parterres, an oblong, 
or long-{quare, is eſteemed the beſt : therefore, a parterre 
ſhould not be leſs than twice as long as it is broad; twice 
and a half is accounted a very good proportion ; and it is 
very rare that three times is exceeded. As to the breadth 
of a parterre, it is to take its dimenſions from the bteadth 
of the front of the houſe: if the front of the houſe is one 
hundred feet long, the breadth of the parterre ſhould be 
one hundred and fifty feet; and if the front of the houſe be 
two hundred feet, the parterre ibould be fifty feet broader: 
but where the front exceeds the breadth of this parterre, it 
will be a good proportion to make the parterre of the 
ſame dimenſions with the front. 

There ſhould be a terrace-walk on each fide of the par- 
terre, for an elevation proper for view; and therefore, there 
ſhould never be the flat of a parterre between terrace-walk 
and terrace-Walk, above three hundred feet; nor can it be 
well made leſs than one hundred and forty, As to the 
adorning and furniſhing theſe parterres, whether it be plain 
or with embroidery, that depends much upon the form of 
them, and therefore muſt be left to the judgment and fancy 
of the deſigner. | 

PARTRIDGE, a timorous and fimple bird, and is fo 
valuable at the table, that there are a great many ways of 
taking it, invented by the ſportfmen;- all of which ſucceed, 
from the folly and fear of the animal. | 

The places that partridges moſt delight in, are cornfields, 
eſpecially while the corn grows; for that is a ſafe retreat, 
where they remain undiſturbed, and under which they 
uſually breed. They frequent the ſame fields after the corn 
is cut down, and that with another intent ; for they then 
feed on the corn that has fallen from the ears, and find a 
ſufficient fhelter for them under covert of the ſtalks, eſpe- 
cially of thoſe of wheat ſtubble. When the wheat ſtubble is 
much trodden by men or beaſt, they retire to the barley 
ſtubble, and will there hide themſelves in coveys of twent 
or thirty. When the winter comes on, and the ſtubble- 
fields are trodden down or ploughed up, they then retire 
to the upland meadows, where they lodge in the high graſs, 
and among ruſhes ; ſometimes they — to the low cop- 
pice woods, eſpecially if there be corn- lands near them. 

PASTERN of à horſe, the diſtance between the 
joint of the mane and the coronet of the hoof. 

This part ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in the middle-ſized 
horſes, becauſe long paſterns are weak, and cannot ſo well 
endure travel : ſome have paſterns ſo long and flexible, that 
the horſe in walking almoſt touches the ground with them, 
which is a great impetfection, and a oo of little or no 
ſtrength, ſuch horſes not being fit for any kind of toil and 
fatigue. | 

ASTERN-JOINT, the joint next a horſe's foot, 
which is ſaid to be crowned, when, without being galled or 
hurt, there is a ſwelling round it beneath the ſkin, in form 
of a circle, about half the breadth of one's finger. 

It proceeds from a humour gathered by much travel, 
and ſhews that the horſe's legs have been too much uſed. 
When the anl. after travelling, chafe it 
every morning and evening with a mixture of two, parts of 
brandy and one of oil of nuts. 

If the ſwelling be large, appl 
with a convenient bath; and if it þ 
of rue boiled in thick wine. 

PASTURE, or PasTURE LAND, a general name for 
all ſorts of land reſerved for the purpoſes of feeding cattle. 

Paſture ground is of two, ſorts: the one is low meadow 
land, which is often overflowed ; and the other is upland, 
which lies high and dry. The firſt of theſe will produce 


the red honey-charge 
e hard, lay on a poultice 


a much greater quantity of hay than the latter, and will 
not require manuring or dreſſing ſo often: but then the 


to the 


ha produced on the uplagd is much preferable 
| 6 


* 
- 


other ; 


other 3 as is alſo the meat which is fed in the upland more 
valued than that which is fatted in rich meadow. : though 
the latter will make the fatter and larger cattle, as is ſeen 
by thoſe which are brought from the low rich lands in Lin- 
colnſhire. But where the people are nice in their meat, they 
will give a much larger price for ſuch as hath been fed on 
the downs, or in ſhort _ paſture, than for the other, 
which is much larger. Beſides this; dry paſtures. have an 
advantage over the meadows, that they may be fed all the 
winter, and are not ſo ſubject to poach in wet weather 
nor will there be ſo many bad weeds produced; which are 
reat advantages, and do, in a great meaſure, recompenſe 
2 the ſmallneſs of the crop. | | 
We have already mentioned the advantages of meadow 
land, or ſuch as is capable of being overflowed with water, 
and given directions for draining and improving low: paſture 
land, under the article LanD; therefore ſhall not repeat that 
here, but juſt mention ſome methods for improving of up- 
land paſture. | 
The firſt improvement of upland paſture is, by. fencing 
it, and dividing it into ſmall fields of four, five, 7th eight, 
or ten acres each, planting timber trees in the hedge-rows, 
which will ſcreen the — from the dry pinched winds-of 
March, which will prevent the graſs from growing in large 
open lands; fo that, if April proves a dry month, the land 


produces very little hay; whereas in the ſheltered: fields | 


the graſs will 
the ground, an 


of the graſs, whereby it will keep growing, ſo as to afford 
a tolerable crop, if the ſpring ſhould prove dry. Bur, in 
fencing of land, it muſt be obſerved, as was before direct- 
ed, not to make the incloſures too ſmall, eſpecially. where 
the hedge-rows are planted with trees ; becauſe, when 
the trees are advanced to a conſiderable height, they will 
fpread over the land; and, where they are cloſe, will ren- 
der the graſs ſour ; ſo that, inftead of being of an advantage, 
it will greatly injure the paſture. F R 

The next improvement of upland paſture is, to make 
the turf good, where, either from the badneſs of the ſoil, 
or for want of proper care, the graſs hath been deſtroyed 
by ruſhes, buſhes, or mole-hills. Where the ſurface of 
the land is clayey and cold, it may be improved by paring 
it off, and burning it in the manner befote directed: but, 
if it is an hot ſandy land, then chalk, lime, maxle, or clay, 
are very proper mayuresto lay upon it: but this ſhould be 
laid in pretty good quantities, otherwiſe it will be of little 
ſervice to the land. 

If the ground is over- run with buſhes or ' ruſhes, it will 
be a great advantage to.the land to grub them up towards 
the latter part of ſummer ; and after they are dried to 
burn them, and ſpread the aſhes over the ground juſt be- 
fore the autumnal rains; at which time the ſurface of the 
land ſhould be levelled, and ſown with graſs-ſeed, which 
will come up in a ſhort time, and make good grals the 
following ſpring. 80 alſo, when the land is full of mole- 
bills, theſe ſhould he pared off, and either burnt for the aſhes, 
or ſpread immcdiately on the ground, when they are pared 
off, obſerving to ſow the bare patches with graſs ſeed, ju 
as the autumnal rains begin. 

Where the land has been 
great ſervice to roll the turf, in the months of February 
and March, with an heavy wood roller ; always 2 
to do it in moiſt weather, that the roll may make an impreſ- 
ſion: this will render the ſurface level, and make it much 
eaſier to mow the graſs, than when the ground lies in hills; 
and will alſo caule the turf to thicken, fo as to have what 
the people uſually term a good bottom. The graſs, like- 
wiſe, will be the ſweeter for this huſbandry, and it will be a 
great help to deſtroy bad weeds. 

Another improvement of upland paſtures is, the ſeed- 
ing of them: for where this is not practiſed, the land 
muſt be manured at leaſt every third year: and where 
a farmer hath much arable land in his poſſeſſion, he will 
not care to part with his manure to the paſture. "There- 
fore every farmer ſhould endeavour to proportion his paſ- 
ture to his arable land, «ſpecially where manure is (carce, 
otherwiſe he will ſoon find his error ; for the paſture is the 


foundation of all the profit whick may ariſe fromthe arable 
land. 


gin to grow early in March, and will cover 


no 


a proper ſort of manure applied : as for G 
ſandy land ſhould have a cold manure; neat's 


ſwine's dung are very proper for ſuch lands ; but, for 


cold lands, horſe-dung, aſhes, and other warm manures, 


prevent the ſun from parching the roots | 


are, at moſt, but biennial plants, whoſe roots deca 
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are proper. And when theſe are applied, it ſhould be 
done in autumn, before the rains have ſoaked the ground; 
and rendered it too ſoft to cart on; and it ſhould be care- 
fully ſpread, breaking all the clods as ſmall as poſſible; and 
then harrowed with buſhes, to let it down to the roots of the 
graſs, When the manure is laid on at this ſeaſon, the rains 
in winter will waſh down the ſalts, ſo that the following ſpring 
SED receive the advantage of it. | 
-here ſhould alſo be great care had to the deſtroying of 
weeds in the paſture every ſpring arid autumn ; for, where 
this is not practiſed, the weeds will ripen their ſeeds, which 
will ſpread over the ground, and thereby fill it with ſuch a 
crop of-weeds as will ſoon overbear the graſs, and deſtroy 
it ; and it will be very difficult to root them out, after they 
have gotten ſuch poſteffion eſpecially ragwort, and ſuc 
other weeds as have down adhering to their ſeeds. 5a 
Theſe upland paſtures ſeldom degenerate the graſs which 
is ſown on them, if the land is tolerably good whereas the low 
meadows, which are overflowed in winter; in a few vears 
turn to an harſh ruſhy graſs, though the upland will continue 
a fine ſweet graſs for —_ years without rene wing. 
There is no part of huſbandry; of which the farmers 
are in general more ignorant than that of the paſture : moſt 
of them ſuppoſe, that when old paſture is ploughed up, it 
can never be brought to have a good ſward again ; fo their 
common method of ___ their land; after ploughing, 
is, to ſow, with their crop of barley, ſome graſs ſeeds, as 
they call them; that is, either the fed clover, which they 
intend to ſtand two years after the corn is taken off th 
ground, or rye-graſs, mixed with + vr : but as 11 — 
bien oon 
after their ſeeds are perfected; ſo, the ground, having no 
crop upon it, is again ploughed for corn : and this is the 
conſtant round which the lands are employed in, by the 
better ſort of farmers ; for I never have met with ane of 
them who had the leaſt notion of laying down, their land 
to graſs for any longer continuance ; therefore; the ſeeds 
which they uſually ſow, are the beſt 1 for this purpoſe. 
But, whatever may have been the practice of theſe 
people, I hope to prove, that it e to lay down 


land, which has been in tillage, with prafs, in ſuch a man- 


ger, as that the far; mall be as good, if not better than 
any natural graſs, and of as long duration. But this is 
never to be'expected, in the common method of ſowing a 
crop of corn with the graſs feeds: for, wherever this Has 
been practiſed, if the corn has ſucceeded well, the graſs 
has been very poor, and weak; fo that, if the lint has 
not been very good, the grafs has ſcarcely been worth 
faving : for the following year it has produced but little 
hay, and the year after the crop is worth little, either to 
mow or feed. Nor can it be expected to be otherwiſe ; 
for the ground cannot nouriſh two crops : and, if there 
were no deficiency in the land, yet the corn, being the 
firſt, and moſt vigorous of growth, will keep the graſs 


thus managed, it will be of | 


| winter, ſo will not be in danger of 
Whenever the upland paſtures are mended by manure, 


there ſhould be a regard had zo the nature of the foil, and | 
all hot 
ung and 


from making any conſiderable progreſs ; ſo that the plants 
will be extremely weak, and but very thin, many of them 
which came up in the ſpring, being deſtroyed by the corn: 
for, whenever there are roots of corn, it caunpt be expect - 
ed there ſhould beany graſs. Therefore the graſs muſt be 
thin, and, if the land is not in good heart, to ſupply the graſs 
with nouriſhment, that the roots may branch out after the 
corn is gone, there cannot be any conſiderable crop of clo- 
ver: and, as their roots are biennial, many of the ſtrongeſt 
plants will periſh ſoon after they are cut ; and the weak 
plants, which had made but little progreſs hefore, will be 
the principal part -of the crop for the ſucceeding year : 
which is many times not worth ftanding. Wy 
Therefore, when ground is laid down for graſs, there 


' ſhould be no crop of any kind ſown with the ſeeds ; and 


the land ſhould be well ploughed, and cleaned from weedsz 
otherwiſe the weeds will come up the firſt, and grow (« 
ſtrong, as to overbear the graſs, and if they y not pulled 
up, will entirely ſpoil it. The beſt ſeaſon to ſow the gras 
feeds upon dry land is about the middle of September, or 


fooner, if there is an W 4 of rain: for the groung 
being then warm, if there happen ſome good ſhowers ol 
rain after the ſeed is fown,” the graſs will ſoon make its ap- 
pearance, and get fuficient rooting in the ground before 

of having the roots turned 
out of the ground by froſt, eſpecially if the ground, is well 
rolled before the froſt comes on, which will pres it 
down, and fix the earth cloſe to the roots. Where 
this hath not been practiſed, the froſt has often looſened the 


ground ſo much, as to let in the air to the roots of the graſs, 
and done it great damage ; and this has been brought'as an 
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objection to the autumnal ſowing of grafs.: but it will be 


found to have no weight, if the above direction is practiſed : 


nor is there any hazard of bowing het gp at this ſeaſon, 


but that of dry weather, after $ are ſown; for if 
the graſs comes up well, and the ground is well rolled in 


| the end of October, or the inning of November, and 


ted again the beginning of March, the ſward will be 
cloſely Joined at bottom, and a good crop of hay may be 
expected the fame ſummer. But, where the ground can- 
not be prepared for ſowing at that ſeaſon, it may be per- 


formed the middle or latter end of March, according to the 


ſeaſon's being early or late z for, in backward ſprings, and 
in cold land, we have often ſowed the graſs in the middle 
of April, with ſucceſs : but there is danger, in ſowing late, 
if dry weather, and eſpecially if the land is light and ey s 
for we have ſeen, many times, the whole ſurface of 
ound removed b ſtrong winds at that ſeaſon ; ſo that the 
Leds have been driven in heaps to one ſide of the field. 
Therefore, whenever the ſeeds are ſown late in the ſpring, 
it will be proper to roll the ground well ſoon after the ſ 
4 ſown, to ſetlle the ſurface, and prevent its being remov- 


The ſorts of ſeeds which are the beſt for this purpoſe, are, 
the beſt ſort of upland hay-ſeeds, taken from the cleaneſt 
paſtures, where there are no bad weeds : if this ſeed is ſiſt- 
ed to clean it from rubbiſh, three buſhels will be ſufficient 
to ſow an acre of land. The other fort is the trifolium 

atenſe album, which is commonly known by the names 
white Dutch clover, or white honeyſuckle graſs. _— 
pounds of this ſeed will be enough for one acre of land. Ihe 

raſs ſeeds ſhould be ſown firſt, and then the Dutch clover- 
ced may be afterwards ſown : but they ſhould not be mix- 
ed together; becauſe the clover-ſeeds, being the heavieſt, 
will fall to the bottom, and conſequently the ground will be 
unequally ſown. 

hen the ſeeds are come up, if the land ſhould produce 

many weeds, theſe ſhould be drawn out before they grow 
ſo tall as to overbear the graſs : for where this has 
neglected, the weeds have taken ſuch poſſeſſion of the 
ground, as to keep down the ſtarve it ; and, 
when theſe weeds have been ſuftered to remain until they 
have ſhed their ſeeds, the land has been fo tifully 
ſtocked with them, as entirely to deſtroy the graſs : there- 
fore it is one of the principal parts of h never to 
ſuffer weeds to grow on the land. | 

If the is rolled two or three times, at proper 
diſtances after the graſs is up, it will preſs down the graſs, 
and cauſe it to make a thicker bottom : for, as the Dutch 
clover will put out roots from every joint of the branches 
which are near the 
ſtalks, the roots will mat ſo cloſely together, as to form a 
ſward ſo thick as to cover the whole ſurface of the nd, 
and form a carpet ; and will better reſiſt the drought. 
For, if we do but examine the common paſtures in ſum- 
mer, in moſt of which there are patches of this white 
honeyſuckle graſs growing naturally, we ſhall find theſe 
patches to be the only verdure remaining in the fields. 
And this, the farmers in general acknowledge, is the 
ſweeteſt feed for all ſorts of cattle ; yet never had any 
notion of propagating it by ſeeds : nor has this been long 
practiſed in England ; for, till within a few years that ſome 
curious perſons imported the ſeed from Brabant, where it 
had been long cultivated, there was not any of the ſeeds 
ſaved in England: though now there are ſeveral perſons 
who fave the ſeeds here, which ſucceed full as well as any 
of the foreign ſeeds which are imported. 

As the white clover is an abiding plant, ſo it is certainly 
the very beſt ſort to ſow, where paſtures are laid down to 
remain: for as the hay ſeeds which are taken from the beſt 
paſtures, will be compoſed of various ſorts of graſs, ſome 
of which may be but annual, and others bennial; fo, when 
thoſe go off, there will be many large patches of ground 
left bare and nakev, if there is not a ſufficient quantity of 
the white clover, to ſpread over and cover the land. There- 
fore, a good ſward can never be expected, where this is not 
ſown : for in moſt of the natural paſtures we find this plant 
makes no ſmall ſhare of the ſward ; and it is equally good 
for wet and dry land, growing naturally upon gravel and 
clay, in moſt parts of England: which is a plain indication 
how eaſily this plant may be cultivated, to great advantage, 
in moſt forts of land throughout the kingdom. 

Therefore, the true cauſe why the land which has been 
in'tillage, is not brought to a good turf again, in the 
uſual method of h yy is, from the farmers not dife | 

I 


ſo, by preſſing down of the | off. 
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tinguiſhing which graſſes are annual from - thoſe which are 
perennial. : for, if annual or biennial graſſes are ſown, 
theſe will of courſe ſoon decay; fo that, unleſs where 
ſome of their ſeeds may have ripened and fallen, nothing 
can be expected on the land but what will naturally come 
up. Therefore this, with the covetous method of laying 
down the ground with a crop of corn, has occalioned the 

eneral failure of increaling the paſture in many parts of 

ngland, where it is now much more valuable than any 
arable land. 

After the ground has been ſown in the manner before 
directed, and brought to a good ſward, the way to pre- 
ſerve it good is, by conſtantly rolling the ground with an 
heavy roller, every ſpring and autumn, as hath been be. 
fore directed. This piece of huſbandry is rarely practiſed 
by farmers : but thoſ: who do, find their account in it; 
for it is of great benefit to the graſs, Another thing 
ſhould alſo be carefully performed; which is, to cut up 
docks, dandelion, knapweed, and all ſuch bad weeds, by 
their roots every ſpring and autumn: this will increaſe the 
oe of good graſs ; and preſerve the paſtures in beauty, 

_ of theſe paſtures every third year is alſo a good 
piece of huſbanday ; for other wiſe it cannot be expected 
the ground ſhould continue to produce good crops. Be- 
ſides this, it will be neceſſary to change the ſeaſons of mowing, 
and not to mow the ſame ground every year; but to mow 
one ſeaſon and feed the next ; for, where the ground is 
_ year mown, it muſt be conſtantly dreſſed, as are moſt 
of the nds near London, otherwiſe the ground 
will be ſoon exhauſted. Miller' Gard. Dif. See the 
article Mzegapow. 


The following Methods of a N wet Paſtures, will, we 
doubt not, be very acceptable te our Readers, as they are 


founded on Experience, and conſequently have no tendenc 
to decerve the uſbandman. s F 


« As I have, fays our ingenious huſbandman, within a 
years, not only had ſome experience in my own farm, 

but obſerved the methods employed by many neighbouri 
gentlemen and farmers in mending their paſtures, I ſha 
communicate a few of my remarks to you on the improve- 
ment of wet paſtures ; a ſubject which may prove, perhaps, 
of ſome little urility, as I ſhall ſpeak of nothing but what I 
have either performed myſelf, or ſeen hereabouts. 
. The particular lands of which I ſpeak are looſe, wood- 
cock, brick-earth ſoils for about eighteen or twenty inches, 
and under that, clay to a great depth. 

« Somethat I have improved myſelf were exactly level, ſoas 
to be quite poiſoned with the wet, which could not drain 


« From the beſt obſervations I could make on many ex- 
periments, the following is the method which anſwers beſt 
to improve them. I ſhall alſo give you the expence wich us. 

The firſt thing to be done is, to make large, deep 
ditches round _ held, and if the fields are large, to di- 
vide them into ler, of hve, fix, or ſeven acres each, by 
new ditches; nothing is attended with a more ſudden im- 
provement of all the ground near the borders of the fields, 
than * ditches. 

« 1 generally make mine fix feet perpendicular deep, 
ſeven wide at top, and thiee at the bottom. I never pay 
for them by the rod (which is cuſtomary) but give twopence 
halfpenny per load, of thirty buſhels, for all the clay, &c. 
that is thrown out of them, and two ſhillings and ſixpence a 
ſcore loads for filling and ſpreading it. 

« "Theſe ditches ſhould be made in ſuch a manner that 
no water can remain in them, but a deſcent from one to 
another to carry it quickly off. 


| « It may be eaſily imagined how much theſe muſt drain 


the land, beſides the quantity of excellent manure (clay) 
which ariſes out of them. Add to this the great conveni- 
ence of having ſuch fences about a farm, that the farmer is 
ſure to find his cattle wherever he turns them, inſtead of 
their breaking perpetually into his corn or hay fields, which, 
in multitudes of farms, is ſo often the caſe : it is ſometimes 
the work of a boy, only to be hunting after hogs or ſhecp 
that go aſtray for want of good fences. | 

“ In the banks of new ditches we always lay white- 
thorn, fifty roots to a rod (the workmen are allowed ſix- 
pence per hundred for gathering them ;) but I always avoid 
intermixing any thing with it, eſpecially hazel, for in the 
nut ſeaſon fences are pulled in'pieces for the fruit by all the 
boys and girls in the neighbouchood; and oak, aſh, &c. 


only give an opportunity to get over the hedges with greater 
caſe. 
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eaſe. Sallow, willow, elder, &c. are to be avoided in the 
hedge, or by way of hedge-ſtake for the dead hedge, as 
they grow ſo faſt as quite to overſhadow the quick, and 
even deſtroy it. After frequent cuttings, to render the 
plants thick and ſtrong, I keep the quick regularly clipped, 
which, in few years, render the fence impenetrable to man 
or beaſt, conſidering the largeneſs of the ditch. 

« Tf an old fence is grown bad and thin, or compoſed of 

improper plants, I never = obſerved. it improved by plant- 
ing quick in the gaps: the beſt way is, to reverſe the bank, 
and plant freſh quick. 
One advantage ariſing from good fences is not - 
rent at firſt ſight, To the diſgrace be it ſpoken of moſt of 
the gentlemen of large fortunes round Bury, the game is 
wretchedly deſtroyed by poachers, who take it with night- 
nets. Theſe vermin, who are generally labourers, ſwarm 
in every village round me. Their method is this : they 
take the farmer's horſes out of his fields, and, after their 
doing a hard day's work, ride them all night, as faſt as they 
can make them go, over the ſtubbles, to catch the 
tridges, blundering overevery hedge (except ſuch as I have 
deſcribed) in their way, oftentimes ſtaking the horſes (of 
which two inſtances have I ſeen this ſeaſon) making gaps 
in the fences, riding over ſtanding corn, clover for fred, or 
any thing that is a cover for birds, and after —_— the far- 
mer in a moſt ſhameful manner, carry the produce of their 
infamous labour to many, who, to their great diſhonour, 
encourage theſe raſcals for their convenience. The mo- 
ney they get is ſpent at the next alehouſe, and inſtead of 
doing the farmer a good day's work, they are drunk, aſleep, 
or idle, the whole day. 

« Now there are very few farmers horſes that will leap 
a gate; but moſt will plunge through ſuch hedges as are 
common hereabouts : none could 5 ſuch ditches as I al- 
ways make and recommend. A — in this pariſh has 
ſo etfectually fenced in his fields with prodigious ditches, 
that I have heard him declare, that not a ſingle night-netter 
has been on his grounds on horſe-back ; and were they to 
attempt it, they would loſe more time in paſſing one ditch 
than was bur” Fa to drag ſome whole farms. 

« The pernicious effi to farmers, of this abominable 
practice, are notorious, and cry aloud for redreſs : if they 
would eaſe themſelves, I know of no way but ſuch ditches 
as I have deſcribed. | 

« But to return, 

« Whenthe ditching is done, the next work is to land- 
drain the whole fields in ſuch a manner that every part of 
them may be laid dry. In a paſture of ſix acres I did two 
hundred rod. If there is the leaſt fall in any part, or an 
place more wet than others, the drains ſhould be cut throug 


them. If the ſurface is exactly level, the depth of the drains 
ſhould vary, ſo that the water may every where have a de- 
ſcent, 


« Theſe drains are made, in general, thirty-twa inches 
deep, twenty inches wide at the top, and four wide at the 
bottom. They are filled eight inches deep with either ſtones 
or wood ; but I ſhould ever recommend the former, as the 
moſt effectual and laſting, to thoſe who are not deſirous of 
ſaving the difference of the expence. However, I know 
many fields in this pariſh and neighbourhood that are drain- 
ed with wood, and which anſwer extremely well ; and I 
have been aſſured that they will laſt twenty or thirty years. 
Nay, in ſome parts of Eſſex I hear they do it with ſtraw 
alone : but this muſt be of ſervice for only a ſew years : if 
ſtone be uſed, there can be no doubt of its laſting. The 
labour of the whole is three-pence per rod ; ſometimes it 
is done for two-pence half-penny, 

« If with ſtone of the farmers, a load of thirty buſhels 
will do three rods, which coſts one ſhilling and a half-penny 
ſtubbing and picking ; ſo the expence of a rod is ſeven- 
pence, Palides carriage of the ſtone, which will not be 
much : but if he buys his ſtone, as is much the moſt pro- 
bable in this country, we may ſuppoſe he muſt go two miles 
to fetch it, and give a ſhilling for eighteen buſhels ready 
picked : the carriage is worth a ſhilling more, and reckon- 
ing the eighteen buſhels to do a rod and half (which is near 
the matter) the ſtone of it will coſt per rod one ſhilling and 
four pence. 

If buſhes are uſed, a load of forty faggots will coſt, if 
he buys them, or be worth if he has them, five ſhillings, and 
colt cutting one ſhilling. They will do ten rods ; ſo that 
the whole expence of TH a rod with them will be ten- 
pence, and of {tone one ſhilling and ſeven pence. 

« 'The very firſt year the prodigious advantage of theſe 
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drains appears, eſpecially if the ſeaſon proves wet. The 

graſs = corn if in — fields, for it anſwers in all) 

wil de freſh, vigorous, and ſweet, wherever the paſtures are 
rained, 

& I have a field of fix acres (mentioned above) which 
by land-draining, ditching, and manuring, is an 8 
good paſture, and has produced two tons and ten hundr 
weight of hay per acre, in a very good year, and generally 
thirty-five hundred weight per acre z whereas the paſtures 
adjoining are ſcarce worth the farming, and Jet but at ſeven 
ſhillings per acre, producing ſcarce any thing but a little 
feed for lean cattle. The ſoil is the ſame in both; the ſix 
acres, about twelve years ago, being full as bad as the reſt. 

„ Theſe are the principal points to be obſerved in im- 
proving ſuch wet, cold, looſe paſtures, as I have deſcribed : 
ſome that I have quite changed by theſe means were half 
over- run with moſs and ruſhes ; bur draining them tho- 
roughly, and claying them, kills all rubbiſh of this ſort, and 
preſents the farmer with ſo admirable a view of good paſture 

ould live, as to 


for dairy or grazing, where ſo lately nothing e 


be equalled in ſcarce any thing of the kind. - 

« But as all improvement ceaſes to be ſuch when more 
money is ſpent in it than the advantages will repay, I ſhall 
in a few words diſplay how far this is from being the caſe 
here. I will ſuppoſe two or three fields are improved by 
claying and draining, amounting in the whole to twenty 
acres, 


| 1 
« Sixty loads of clay per acre thrown out of the 
ditches, twelve hundred loads, at two pence 
halfpenny per load —— 


« I will ſuppoſe ſixty rod of new ditching done, 
which before clay is thrown out by the load, 
will coſt one ſhilling per rod | 


« Three thouſand quickſets, 
hundred X 


« Land-draining ſeven hundred rod with buſhes 
(this is the quantity I have now marked out in 
a field of twenty acres) at ten-pence per rod 


« N. B. I hada t part of my laſt crop of 
barley killed in dis ld with the wet : T had 
therefore a fine rtunity of marking exactly 
where the drains ſhould be made, which ought, 

on ſuch occaſions, never to be omitted, were 
ikenly for the common water-furrows which 
made for every crop. In ſome fields, un- 
leſs ſuch a guide offers, it is very difficult to 
tel] exactly where to make the ins. 


« Turning and mixing one thouſand fix hundred 


120 0 


300 


at ſixpence per 


0 15 


29 3 4 


load of manure — — 68 6 
« Filling and ſpreading one thouſand fix hundred 
loads, at two ſhillings and ſixpence per ſcore 10 0 0 


« I will ſuppoſe that the work may be done the 
ſooner if the farmer brings one hundred loads 
of the four hundred of dung from the neareſt 
town; and as I have not reckoned the horſes 
and driver- for the clay cart, I ſhall not in the 
bringing the Jung : therefore the expences per 
waggon load will be, the coſt three ſhillings, 
boy ſixpence, and turnpike * A 
waggon load is two tumbrel | (in this 
country) ſo fifty loads, at four ſhillings, are 2000. 


Total 716 4 


4 


« This is three pounds eleven ſhillings and three-pence 
per acre : and ſuppoſing the profit to laſt but twenty years, 
although the draining and ditching part will laſt twice that 
time, and the clay five and twenty, as as at firſt ; and 
the farmers hereabouts ſeldom change their farms, if toler- 
able ones, living in them their livesand their ſons after them, 
with leaſes of ſeyenteen, twenty-one, and twenty-five 
years : ſuppoling twenty years profit, I ſay, the expences 
will then be, per acre per annum, three ſhillings and fix. 
pence halfpenny. 2 
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80 ſmall is the expence divided. But now let us con- 
ider the profit. | KY 

e guch land as I have deſcribed never lets here for more 
than ten ſhillings per acre, by far oftener for eight ſhillings, 
ot eight and ſixpence; and it is from my own experience, 
as well as various obſervations, that I aſſert the ſame land, 
after the improvements, will let to any tenant for ſeven- 
teen, eighteen, and twenty ſhillings per acre. 

« ] will ſuppoſe it only ſixteen ſhillings, though I am 
certain that is confiderably' under the mark: he then gains, 
in point of rent, ſix ſhillings per acre ; and the whole cal- 
culation is abfurd if we No not add his whole proportional 
profit on the'acre : ſuppoſing his profit on it before im- 
provernent was a rent, 'ter-thillings3 afterwards, it will 
undoubredly be the fame at leaſt ;” which adds ſix ſhillings 
per acre per annum, ot eight ſhillings and ſixpence clear, 
after the improvement is paid. | GIN 


per acre'is per annum, for 


« Twelve ſhillings 14. 
twenty years — — — 240 
« Expences of improvement — 7¹ 


4 Or eight pounds nine ſhilſings per annum: and if we 
reckon five per cent. intereſt for the ſeventy-one pounds, 
that is three pounds eleven ſnillings per annum abſolute 
profit. 

1 « Thus, I think, I have ſtated the caſe of this improve- 
ment clearly; and I muſt repeat it, that I ſpeak from ex- 
perience. The ſum to be expended on twenty acres will 
appear large to molt farmers, whoſe property is not con- 
ſderable; ut the proportion holds for a ſingle acre, and 
thoſe who cannot afford to improve twenty, may three, 
four, or five; and I make no doubt but ſuch as attempt it 
will find their accounts in it greater than I have ſtated it. 

« As I have mentioned à tumbrel-load to be thirt 
buſhels, and a waggon-load to be but two tumbrels, i 
ſhould obſerve that we carry away of muck fifty buſhels 
it a time in our tumbrels, and fo agree with our men in 
proportion to the thirty buſhel loads. | 

« have obſerved, that in making new ditches, or en- 
larging old ones, E never pay 2 rod, but by the load: 
howe ter, to- thoſe who chaſe the former way, I would re- 
commend that they have them worked by a frame of ſmall 
ſlit deal, raiſed into the exact fize of the intended diteh, 
and agree with the workmer to do their work by it: this 
will prevent difputes which frequently ariſe.” 

PAT E, a breck or badger, 

PATH. A path acrols arable land is a great loſs, as 
are crooked hedges. Te remedy which, and forming age 
ſtraight ditch a er of a mile which was a nuifance, | 
to a cotner of a farm, Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes 


of Agriculture, has the following advantages ftated 


thus: 


* - 


| . . d. 
Paid for breaking: up, deep enough for the plough, 
to pals ſafely, 86 rods in length, and about a1 8 12 O 
rod in width, at 29. — — 
—elscaring and ſtacking 284 ſtack of wood 
cankered pollards, and the roots of timber 7-8-2 
trees taken down for buildings, at 35. 
—— binding 320 bavins at 25. 6d. = JJ 
—— making 79 rod of ditch, five feet wide at 
top, three feet deep, and ten inches wide at £::9'-3 
bottom, at 174. though 164. is a fair price 
The new bank and ditch take up about 55 
ſquare rod, worth, during the remainder of a 5 0 © 
term of a leaſe, about 
26 104 


The wood is worth on the ſpot 1 55. aſtack, and the bavins, 
and ſpray bavins 105. per hundred. 


284 {tacks of wood is, at 15s. is worth —— 21 3 9 
320 bavim at 13. — — 1 14 © 
The land reclaimed is about half an acre, which, 
on a par with the reſt of the farm, during 
' the remainder of the leafe, 7/. 65. 34; but it is 1 10 © © 


freſh virgin foil and will give three or four good 
- crops without manure, and is worth at Teal 


32 15 9 


— — 


Thus there is an apparent gain of 6/7. 5s. 54. beſides the 


| — uced. 


the ditch is not a fenee ; the quick is to be planted; a tema 
porary hedge to be made, and the quick to be weeded and 
defended ; this took up ſixteen days work, and coſt, with 
collecting the plants at 8z. per hundred, 2/. 178. 44. The 
lants were placed four inches apart, each rod taking fifty. 
t was watered with the drainings of the dunghill, as they 
were planted in à trench, to a great advantage. 

PEAR. Nature, as has already been ſaid relative to 
apples, has furniſhed us with only one ſort, namely the 
wild pear, from whence all the cultivated varieties ate 
See APPLE, The ſquaſh is in much the 

igheſt eſteem; It is an early fruit; remarkable for the 
tenderneſs of its fleſh, If it drops ripe from the tree, it 
burſts to-pieces with the fall. The liquor made from this 
fruit is pale, ſweet, yet remarkably clean, and of a flrong 
a moſt excellent liquor, if duly manufactured from 
a ſoil which ſuits it. The Oldfield is a favourite old pear, 
remarkable for the elegant flavour of its liquor. The 
Barland pear is in great repute, as producing a perry which 
is eſteemed: fingularly beneficial in nephtitic complaints; 
as 18 the-red pear for producing a liquor of ſingular ſtrength, 
The huftcap and the ſack are other pears which have been 
uſually graſted': and beſides theſe, and a variety of others, 
great numbers of kernel fruits are found among the pear- 
trees, as well as among the apple-trees, in Herefordſhire, 
See PERRY and OkCHARDS, Marſhall's Rural Economy 
of Glocefler ſhire. | E Ie 

PEARL; called alfo pin, and web, or any unnatural ſpot 
or thick film over an horſe's eye, proceeding from ſome 
ſtroke or blow received, or from the ſire or dam. 

The pearl is known by a little round thick white ſpot, 
like a pearl, (from which it took its name) growing on the 
fight of the eye. 

- As for the cure, it is the ſame as for Blood-ſhotten 


EASE, A s of plants cultivated in every part of 
England, both in the field and kitchen-garden, We thall 
here give the beſt inſtructions in our power for obtaining 
large crops in the field. | 

r. Liſle, for the greater eaſe and more certain guidance 


of country people, who are apt to be perplexed by along 
lift of particular names of different ſorts of held-peas, and 
of their ſeveral numerous varieties, judiciouſly ranges them 


under two general heads, viz. the tender and the 
hardy ſmall fort, and the tender and the har 


dy great ſort : 
_ the one or the other of which Fug he thinks all 
ind of peas properly be ranked, becauſe they equal! 
agree or — he ſame ſoil. The wake we the. for 
example, is improper for a cold country, or which amounts 
to the ſame, for cold ground in æ warm country; and the 
large pea, by reaſon of its great haulm, is not proper for 
ſtrong rich land, becauſe its haulm will there increaſe to ſo 
great a length, that it will not be able to bear pods. His 
own experience in the year 1704, ſatisfied him fully that 
the beſt way to make peas pod well, is to ſow them on a 
mellow mould, rendered light by ploughing ; and he thinks 
it right to roll the ground ſoon after they are ſown, 

Even the moſt general directions cannot but be of ſervice 
to the huſbandman : but more particular obſervations and 
actual experiments, properly diverſified, are ſtill much 
wanted in the culture of this, and indeed of all other 
podded grains and ſucculent plants, whoſe importance, 
as deſtroyers of weeds, improvers of land, and ex- 
cellent preparers of it for other crops, is eſtabliſhed be- 
yond diſpute, It is even a rule with farmers not to ſow 
the ſame land a fecond time with peas, till fix, or at leaſt 
five years after the former crop of the tame kind; becauſe 
till then the ground on which they grew will continue fo 
rich as to make them run luxuriantly to haulm, in a man- 
ner inconſiſtent with the bearing of much fruit. 

The common white pea does beſt on light ſandy land, or 
on a rich looſe ſoil, It is generally ſown with a broad- 
caſt, and only harrowed in, Three buſhels of theſe peas 
are the uſual allowance of ſeed for an acre of ground; and 
the common time for ſowing them is about tne latter end 
of March, or the beginning of April, on warm land; but 
a fortnight or three weeks later than this, will be early 
enough on cold ground, If fown in drills, which is by far 
the beſt way, a buſhel and a half of ſeed will be full enough 
for an acre; and, when they are thus ſet regularly, the 
ground may be ftirred with a hoe, to deſtroy the weeds, 
and earth up the plants, by which they will be greatly im- 
proved, and the peas will be much eaſier to cut in autumn, 
when they ate ripe, 
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ſoil than the white, and ſhould be ſown a little later in the 
ſpring, alſo in drills, but farther aſunder, that is to ſay, at 
the diſtance of at leaſt two feet and a half, or three feet 
from each other, becauſe they afe apt to grow rank, eſpe- 
cially in a wet ſeaſon, The ground between theſe rows 
ſhould be ſtirred two or three times with a hoe, which will 
not only deſtroy the weeds, but, by earthing up the peas, 
will greatly improve them, and alſo render the land fitter 
to receive whatever crop is put on it the following ſeaſon. 

The grey and other large winter peaſe, as they are called, 
are ſeldom cultivated in gardens, becauſe they require a 

reat deal of room. The beſt time for ſowing of theſe is 
about the beginning of March, when the weather is pretty 
dry; for if ro" are ſown in a very wet ſeaſon, they are apt 
to rot, eſpecially if the ground be cold. The diſtance be- 
tween the rows ſhould here be at leaſt three feet, and 
theſe peaſe ſhould be ſown very thin in the rows: for if 
they are ſown too thick, their haulm will ſpread fo as to 
fill the ground, and they will ramble over each other ; by 
which means many of the plants will be rotted, and hin- 
dered from bearing, The common allowance of theſe 
large peaſe, is two buſhels to an acre : but that is certainly 
more than conſiſts with the very thin ſowing, which is belt 
for them. 

The grey peas, in particular, thrive beſt on a ſtrong 
clayey land, in which they are commonly ſown under fur- 
row. But by this method of ſowing, large peaſe, eſpecially, 
are always planted too thick, and at unequal depths, which 
prevent their coming up regularly. For this reaſon, among 
many others, all rank-growing plants ſhould undoubtedly 
be ſown in drills, in which their ſeeds will be diſtributed 
much more equally in all reſpects. 

If only a ſmall ſpot of ground be planted with theſe 
peaſe, a channel about two inches deep may be made with 
a hoe, guided by a line; the ſeeds may be 33 therein, 
and the earth may be drawn over them with a rake. By 
this means they will be covered equally, and with tolerable 
diſpatch, though not ſufficient for large fields, where, for 
this reaſon, a ihallow furrow is commonly made with the 
plough, the ſeeds are ſcattered in, and the earth is har- 
rowed over them. The greateſt trouble then remaining 
is to keep the plants clear from weeds, and lay the earth up 
to their roots, which, in countries where labour is dear, 1s 
very expenſive to have done with the hand- hoe, but may 
be eaſily effected by drawing a horſe-hoe between the rows. 
This will entirely eradicate the weeds, ſtir the ſoil, render 
it mellow, and greatly promote the proper growth of the 

lants. 

. Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Gloceſter, ſays, 
« In the Cheltenham quarter of this diſtrict, I have ob- 
ſerved a ſingular method of ſetting peaſe : not in continued 
lines, but in clumps; making the holes eight or ten 
inches from cach other, putting a number of peaſe in each 
hole. This is called bunching them. The hoe has, un- 
doubtedly, in this caſe, greater freedom: all the danger ariſ- 
ing from the practice is, that the ſoil is not fo evenly and 
fully occupied by the roots in this caſe, as they are when 
the plants arc dittribu:cd in continued lines.“ 

All forts of peaſe love limed or marled land: but, when 
they are ſown late in the ſeaſon, the foil ſhould be ſtrong 
and molt; for they will then burn up and periſh in hot 
lt land, or at leatt not produce a crop worth taking off 
the ground, Phe authors of the Maiſons Ruſtiques ap- 
prove of ſteeping them twenty-four hours in water before 
they are ſown, as well to ſeparate the bad and faulty 
fro the good, as to enable theſe laſt to riſe the ſooner by 
being thus moiſtened, In general, the lerger the pea is, 
and conſequently the later its uſual time of ripening, the 
earlier it {hould be ſown, as experience has directe, and 
as Mr. Lifle rightly infers from the following curious ob- 
ſer vation, which, if duly attended to, may be of ſervice to 
lui bandmen and gardeners, and perhaps productive of 
ſome improvements in the culture of this plant. 

In 1708, when the field and garden peaſe were near a 
foot high, he obſerved on the very top of them a purſe or 
neſt of buds of bloſſoms, lying in a bag together; and per- 
ceiving at the ſame time that there was no thew of bloſſoms 
putting forth at the lower joints, he concluded that the 
crops of peaſe would miſcarry that year; that they would 
not only have ſome top-kid, and that it would be vain to 
expect any on the lower joints, becauſe they are always 
forwarder in blooming and kidding than the upper joints, 
and had not then the leaſt appearance of doing either. 
This afforded him ſome amuſements in reaſoning : but, 
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20t being ſatisfied, in a day or two after looked again into 
cheſe upper pods or bags of theſe bloſſoms, and upon dif- 
iecting a number of them, found ſometimes in a ſingle one, 
near thirty buds of bloſſoms, two or three of which ſeemed 
uſually to have got the ſtart of the reſt, and to be bigger 
in bulk, and taller z moſt of the reſt ſeemed to lie in a 
huddle without making any gradations ; but as he had 
never ſeen, excepting the crown pea (which carries all its 
bloſſoms in a tuft at top, like a noſegay), other peaſe put 
forth above two bloſſoms and kids at top, which ſeldom 
come to any good, he ſuſpected that the many bloſſoms in 
this pod muſt form the ſucceſſive gradations of bloſſoming 
Joints, ariſing from that ſtock as from a common root, and 
that every bloflom ſhot forth in order as it grew forwarder 
than the reſt, while the main ſtem, advancing higher 
and higher, left behind the ſubaltern bloſſom of a lower 
joint. To be clear in this, he tied ſcarlet threads juſt un- 
der ſeveral of theſe pods, that he might know them again, 
and, as he expected, found in four or five days time a gta- 
dation of bloſſoms ariſing from joints with lobous leaves 
above his ſcarlet threads, and the pod of bloſſoms {till ad- 
vanced on to the end, leaving behind farther joints of bloſ- 
ſoms, till the whole ſtock was ſpent. 

From this obſervation Mr. Liſle infers, 1. That by 
looking into this pod, or purſe of buds, while it is yet fo 
auch in its infancy as only to be viewed by a magnifying 
glaſs, we may judge what hopes there are of a future crop, 
provided the ſucceeding months prove favourable : and, 
2. That we may learn from hence what ſort of peaſe to 
adopt to every ſort of ground: © but, continues he, before 
[ enter on this part and uſe of the above-mentioned obs 
ſervation, I muſt, for the better underſtanding thereof, pre- 
miſe, that the farmers vary in their judgment in no one 
point ſo much as in the nature of the pea, Several ſorts 
of peaſe are commonly ſown within the limits of the ſame 
pariſh, and each of the perſons who ſow them generaily 
has a great prejudice to any other ſort than that which he 
lows, having perhaps been diſappointed of his expected 
return from other peaſe, when he has ſowed them, and be- 
ing, for the ſame reaſon, equally diſpoſed as readily to a'ter 
nis opinion for his laſt favourite kind; for the produce of 
a Crop of peaſe is always very uncertain. But if the farmer 
would conſider, from the foregoing obſervation, how early 
or rath-ripe a pea is, or how late in ripening, in its nature; 
and that (as all its ſtock or power to put forth bloſſoms 
lies withia the foliage of one pod) the art muſt reſult from 
thence, ſo to ſow the peaſe, in ſuch ground, and at ſuch 
time, that each ſort of pea, according to its nature, may, 
before autumn and cold weather come to check them, ſend 
forth all its gradations of joints or bloſſoms, ſo that none 
may become abortive for want of ſummer enough to ena- 
ble nature to bring her embrios to maturity, — carry the 
bud- bloſſoms into kids; then it is apparent (28 all large peaſe 
ripen late, and run to great haulm or ſtalks, and ſmall 
peaſe have leſs haulm and ripen earlier) that the great or 
late ripe peaſe ſhould be ſowed as early as the climate will 
permit; for thereby ſuch pea will get ſo forward as to 
have time to put forth all its gradations of bloſſoms and 
kids, and to perfect them before a rainy autumn comes, 
and puts a ſtop to farther vegetation. =E great peaſe 
ought to be ſowed on a white, or ſome mixed land, not 
too groſs of juice; but not on a cold clay: for the moiſ- 
ture of this laſt will keep feeding the haulm, and be in- 
conſiſtent with the main deſign of ſowing them early, 
which is, that they may þring all their fruit to maturity in 
due time. The white or mixed mould muſt be in good 
heart; for otherwiſe it cannot maintain a great pea, - On 
the other hand, it is evident from hence that a pea which 
ripens early ſhould be ſowed in a ſtrong feeding land, be- 
cauſe ſuch land will nouriſh it more vigorouſly, without 
danger of too great an increaſe of its haulm, which is na- 
turally ſhort ; and notwithſtanding the coldneſs of the ſoil, 
there need be no doubt but that all the kids will ripen. 

Moderate rains are of ſingular ſervice to peaſe while they 
grow, and particularly at their time of bloſſoming and fil 
ling up their pods ; but a continuance of cold rain for many 
days, is perhaps as prejudicial as too much heat or drought, 
The bluiſh bloom upon their leaves, and their expand. 
ing backward the two outermoſt and largelt leaves of their 
bloſſoms, are undoubted figns of great health and vigour, 
Mr. Liſle is of opinion, that they neither ripen nor harden 
ſo well upon high grounds, as in the vallies, and conſe- 


quently that the former are not fo fit for keeping as the 


latter. | 
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Among the very few experiments on the culture of 
peaſe in field, the following, which M. Duhamel has given, 
afford a pretty ſtrong conviction of the benefits which ariſe 
from horſe- hoeing between their rows. 

In April 1753, M. de Villiers, one of that ingenious 
gentleman's correſpondents, ſowed a ſmall field in Cham- 
pagne, with peaſe in double rows. Not being provided 
with a proper inſtrument to hoe the intermediate ſpaces, 
he made uſe of a narrow angular kind of ſhare,” which 
ſtirred only three or four inches on the outſide of the rows. 
Almoſt all the peaſe in his neighbourhood were deſtroyed 
that year by a kind of vermin called vine-fretters. His 
were hurt the leaſt of any; which was probably owing to 
the greater vigour of the plants, or the inſeQs being killed 


by the ſtirring of the ground. By a compariſon which he 


made of the produce of this ſpot, he found that it yielded 


the ſame country. © In a good year, fays M. Duhamel, 
the difference would not have been fo great; but ſtill 
this experiment ſhews, that plants cultivated in the new or 
horſe-hoeing way, are better able to reſiſt the inclemencies 
of the ſeaſons, and other accidents, than thoſe which are 
cultivated according to the old method. 

The next year, M. de Villiers, being provided with M. 
Duhamel's drill and horſe-hoe, ſowed peaſe again in rows, 
in ſome places two feet, and in others two feet and a half 
aſunder But this diſtance was fo narrow, that it rendered 
the horſe-hoeing very difficult in many places, and quite 
impracticable in others. He was therefore obliged to con- 
trive other means of ſtirring the ground, in which, not- 
withſtanding this, his peaſe flouriſhed extremely, and 
yielded more than any others on the very beſt land in the 
ſame diſtrict. 

The ſame gentleman drilled peaſe again, in 1755, in a 
ſtrong heavy ſoil, in which no one had ever ventured to 
ſow any in the common huſbandry. They grew as high 
as if the ground had been ever ſo fit for them, and yielded 
half as much again as any ſown in the common way, be- 
ſides the ſaving in the feed, which in peafe thus drilled is 
about one half. They were ſown in double rows, with 
a pace about two feet and a half wide between the outmoſt 
rows of one range and the next outmoſt row of another, 
and this ſpace was ſtirred with the horfe-hoe. 

When w_ particular ſorts of peaſe are intended for 
ſeed, they ſhould be carefully looked over whilſt in 
flower, in order to draw out all ſuch plants as are not of 
the right ſort; for there will always be, in every fort, 
ſome roguiſh plants, as the gardeners term them, which, 
if left to mix, will degenerate the kind. As many rows as 
may be thought ſufficient to furniſh the defired quantity of 
ſeed ſhould then be marked out, and left till their pods 
turn brown, and begin to fplit, when they ſhould imme- 
diately be gathered up, with the haulm ; and if the huſ- 
bandman has not room to ſtack them till winter, they 
may be threſhed out as ſoon as they are dry, and put up 
in ficks for uſe : but particular care ſhould be taken not to 
let theſe remain too long abroad aſter they are ripe ; becauſe 
wet would rot them ; and heat, after a ſhower of rain, 
would make their pods burſt in ſuch a manner that the 

eater part of their ſeeds would be loſt. 


When the peaſe are reaped, or hacked, as they call it in | 


ſome parts of England, they are laid up in ſmall wads, 
and left in the field till the haulm and pods are dry : but 
during this time they ſhould be frequently turned, and 
raiſed as much as poſſible from the earth, that they may lie 


happens to wet and beat them down. In Leiceſterſhire 
they ſet all their peaſe abroad in ſtacks, being perſuaded 
that they thence acquire a much bettcr colour than when 
houſed in a barn. 

An ingenious farmer has obliged the public with the 
following method of preparing peaſe for hog-meat ; and 
which we ſhall here give in his own words : 

« A few years ago, ſays he, I had a plentiful crop of 

e on a ten acre ptece, which hes near my houſe : when 
they were full podded and nearly ripe, I had them hooked 
in the uſual manner ; but before I could get them in, 
there came a heavy ſhower of rain, which wetted them 
through and through ; and the dull heavy weather, with 
frequent ſhowers which followed, prevented their drying 
for a conſiderable time. 

I cauſed the wads to be from time to time turned, to 


prevent the haulm from rotting ; and at length a few days 
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ſunſhine dried them enough to be inned ; for as t hey lay 
hollow, the wind was greatly aſſiſtant to the operati on. 

« Before I got them in, on examining ſome of th e pods, 
I found that the peaſe wete all ſprouted to a conſiderab'e 
length : this was what I had expeCted, as I gave my crop 
over for loſt, till after a little recollection, as the weather 
on continued fine, I determined to threſh them in the 

eld. 

„This was accordingly done; and the crop, after it 
was caſt and riddled, to ſeparate it from the rubbilh, was 
dried on my malt-kiln. 

When this operation was over, I began to refict in 
what manner I ſhould diſpoſe of my peaſe, being ſenſible 
that they could not be proper for ſeed, and ſtanding no 


fix times as much as the ſame extent of the beſt land in 
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chance of diſpoſing of them to any advantage in the 
market. 

« At length, as it was then a time of war, and of 
courſe there was a great demand for pork for the uſe of 
the navy, I determined to buy a contderable number of 
lean hogs, that I might by their means conſume this ero 
— own premiſſes, and in that manner make the moſ 
or it. d 
« My expectations were more than anſwered ; for I 
found, by repeated experience, that three buſhels of the 
peaſe I have mentioned went nearly as far in fattening the 
hogs I bought, as four buſhels got in dry and hard in the 
manner uſually practiſed. ; 

This diſcovery I made ſeveral years ago, and it has 
turned out to my advantage; for ſince that time I have 
been quite indifferent as to the weather in which my peaſe 
are hooked, being rather better pleaſed, as far as relates to 
them, with wet, than dry weather: but if the weather hap- 
pens to be dry at the time they are ripe. I always uſe as 
many as I want for feeding my hogs, which are not a few 
in a year, to be regularly malted in the ſame manner, 
nearly as my barley : this management has of late ſucceeded 
very well with me, and I therefore intend to continue it. 

& Beſides feeding my hogs with theſe malted peaſe, I 
have beſides often given them to my horſes, with which 
they agree very well, and are heartening food. 

« Lurkeys will ſatten apace on them alſo, and be fine 
meat, 

„ I have applied my malted peaſe to many other uſes, 
which I have not, at preſent, time to enumerate : but 
were they only uſed for feeding hogs and horſes, it is till 
worth while to prepare ſome in this manner every year. 
Peaſe ſhould be never ground when given to fatten hogs.“ 
Muſeum Ruſlicum, vol. I. page 109. 

PEASE-BOLT), peaſe-haulm. 

3 a ſpecies of earth uſed in many countries for 

INT. 

Under the article AsHzs we have given ſome account 
of the uſes of thoſe made from peat ; and ſhall here add 
the obſervations of a very intelligent huſbanman, with re- 
gard to the value of thoſe aſhes, and the ſeveral crops to 
which they may be profitably employed as a manure, 

« The more general, fays he, a manure is in its uſes, of 
ſo much the more value is it to the farmer; and, of all 
ſorts of manures, perhaps aſhes agree with the greateſt 
variety of foils and crops : aſhes, therefore, ſhould, one 
would imagine, be had in univerſal requeſt, for the purpoſe 


of dreſſing land; but the misfortune is, no great plent 


can 
be procured, and the few that are to be got fetch a Aa 
price: this deters the farmer from making ule of them often 


as manure. 


hollow for the wind to dry them, eſpecially when any rain | 


© « I muſt, however, except one ſort of aſhes which are 
on all accounts valuable ; I mean peat, or turf-aſhes : theſe 
are in moſt places eaiy to be procured, coſt no great mat- 
ter, and have a wonderful effect on almoſt every foil and. 
crop. You may believe what I ſay, as I have had many 
years experience of their good qualities. 

« The ſulphureous and faline particles with which theſe 


| aſhes abound, have a molt happy effect in promoting vege- 


tation; and if uſed with diſcretion, the increaſe procured 
by them is truly wonderful. 

« I ſuppoſe * of your readers will be at a loſs to know 
what peat or turf is, moſt people having feen a kind of it 
burnt as fuel, | 

« 'The ordinary peat is dug from wet bogs and moraſſes ; 
but that which is of much ſuperior quality and virtue in 
its aſhes, is dug from moory wettiſh lands, which will 
bear cattle : as to the peat that is pared from the ſurface of 
heaths and commons, for firing for the poor cottagers, the 


aſlies 
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aſhes of it are of very little value, when compared with 
thoſe above-meutioned, 

« Peat is found in mo low grounds that lie betwixt 
hills, eſpecially if timber has formerly ſtood upon the ſpot. 
It lies in various depths, being often near the ſucface, and 
ſometimes ſix, eight, or ten Feet deep, having a ſtratum 
or black moory earth over it, ſuch as the ſoil of many of 
our low meadows near the banks of rivers : it ſometimes 
even lies under a bed of gravel. 

« Peat may be burnt tor the ſake of procuring its aſhes 
for manure, all the ſummer ſeaſon : as ſoon as it is dug, 
ſome of it is mixed in a heap regularly diſpoſed with faggot 
wood, or other ready burning fuel: after a layer or two of 
it is mixed in this manner, peat alone is piled up to com- 
plete the heap. A heap will confiſt of from four hundred to 
a thouſand loads, 

« After ſetting fire to it at a proper place, before on 
purpoſe prepared, it is watched in the burning, and the 
great art to is to keep in as much of the ſmoke as poſſible, 
N that as much vent is left as will nouriſh and ſeed 
the fire. 

« Whenever a crack appears, out of which the ſmoke 
eſcapes, the labourer in that place lays on more peat ; and 
if the fire flackens too much within, which may eaſily be 
known by the heat on the outſide, the workman mult run 
a ſtrong pole into the heap in as many places as is neceſ- 
ſary to ſupply it with a quantity of freſh air. When ma- 
naged in this manner, the work goes on as it ſhould 
do. It is to be noticed, that when once the fire is well 
kindled, the heavieſt rain does it no harm whilſt it is 
burning. 

« Having procured a ſufficient quantity of aſhes, the 
farmer's next care ſhould be to apply them properly to uſe ; 
and to do this, he muſt be well acquainted with the na- 
ture of the manure he is to lay on his land, | 

« All aſhes are of a hot, fiery, cauſtic nature; they 
muſt therefore be uſed with caution. With reſpect to 
peat- aſhes, almoſt the only danger proceeds from laying 
them on in too great quantities at improper ſeaſons. 

Nothing can be better than peat aſhes for dreſſing 
low damp mcadows, laying to the quantity of from fifteen 
to twenty Wincheſter buthels on an acre: it is beſt to 
ſow them by hand, as they will then be more regularly 
ſpread. | 
oy This work ſhould be done in January or February 
at lateſt, that the aſhes may be waſhed in towards the 
roots of the graſs by the firſt rains that fall in the ſpring. 

&« If they were ſpread more forward in the year, and a 
ſpeedy rain ſhould not ſucceed, being hot in their nature, 
they would be apt to burn up the graſs, inſtead of doing it 
any ſervice. 

« It is to be remembered, that the damper and ſtiffer 
the ſoil, the more peat-aſhes ſhould be laid on it; but in 
graſs lands the quantity ſhould never exceed thirty Win- 
cheſter buſhels, and on light warm lands leſs than half that 
quantity is fully ſufficient. 

« On wheat crops theſe aſhes are of the greateſt ſervice, 
but they muſt be laid on with the utmoſt diſcretion, Were 
they to be ſpread in any quantity before the winter, after 
the ſowing the corn, they would make the wheat too rank, 
and do more harm than good: was the ſpreading this ma- 
nure, on the contrary, deferred till the ſpring, the corn 
could not poſſibly during the winter ſeaſon be benefited 
by it. After due reflection and repeated experience, my 
method of management in this caſe is as follows: 

« About the beginning of November, before the hard 
froſts ſet in, I ſow on every acre of my heavy clayey wheat 
land ab ut eight Wincheſter buſhels of theſe aſhes ; on my 
lighter warmer lands in wheat, I ſow only four buſhels at 
tais ſeaſon. 

„Ihe winter dreſſing is, I imagine, of great fervice : 
triling as the quantity may ſeem, it warms the roots of 
the plants, brings it moderately forward, preſerves its ver- 
dure, and diſpoles it ro get into a growing ſtate the firſt 
fine weather after Chriſtmas. 

« About the latter end of February, or the beginning 
of March, on the above-mentioned heavy lands in wheat, I 
boſtow another dreſing of aſhes, by ſowing of them on every 
acre eight buſhels more; on light lands, in this ſecond 
creſing, I allow only & bu{hels. 

« "Theſe athes laid on in the ſpring are of the greateſt 
ſervice, without any probability of danger; if rain falls 
within a few days after the dreſling is laid on, it is waſhed 
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in, and has a happy effect on the ſucceeding etop, co- 
operating with the manure that was laid on in November 
if, on the contrary, dry weather for a long continuance 
ſucceeds, the firſt winter-dreſſing has its full effect, aud 
the quantity laid on in the ſpring is in fact ſo ſmall, that 
there is very little probability of its burning or hurting 
the crop. | , 

« This method has ſucceeded very well with me, and I 
have no reaſon to think it can fail with any one elſe. 

“ This excellent manure is, I find, of great uſe in the 
turnep-hnſbandry on many accounts, particularly as it 
much contributes to preſerve the young crop from being 
devoured by the fly. | | 

« When I ſow my turneps, before I harrow in the ſeed, 
I have eight buſhels of theſe aſhes ſtrewed by hand on 
every acre; and when the plants ſhew their 4 leaves 
above ground, I ſow on every acre four buſhels more : by 
this management my crops ſeldom fail, when at the ſame 
time ſome of my neighbours ſow their turnep-land three 
or four times over. | 

« But one of the principal advantages derived from 
theſe aſhes I have not yet mentioned, which is the ver 
great ſervice they are of to every kind of artificial — 
ture. 

« Saintfoine receives great benefit from this manure, 
and ſo does clover, ray-graſs, and trefoil, provided it is laid 
on with diſcretion : the proper ſeaſon is about the moath 
of February : the quantity mult be regulated by the nature- 
of the crop and foil ; but in my opinion, it ought ſcarcely 
in any inſtance to exceed thirty Wincheſter buſhels. Clover, 
with the help of this manure, grows with great luxuriance, 
inſoruch that IJ have often had two large crops of hay 
from the ſame field in a year, and good autumn feed after- 
wards. 

« But the effect of it is moſt ſeen in tares or vetches, 
and on them it is I beſtow moſt of this manure, as the 
will bear it, being a very ſucculent plant. I had laſt ſum- 
mer a crop of tare-hay that was aſtoniſhing, by the help 
of theſe alhes, being above three large loads on an acre, 
The field contained fix acres ; it was a dryiſh loam, and 
not very rich. In the beginning of February I cauſed ten 
buſhels, Wincheſter meaſure, to be ſtrewed on each acre : 
immediately after the firſt rains had waſhed them in, the 
ſame quantity was in like manner ſpread, and about the 
middle of March I beſtowed on each acre fix buſhels 
more for the laſt dreſſing. I am fond of dividing my en- 
tire quantities, thinking my crops are thereby leſs expoſed 
to the danger of being burned, and the manure is beſides 
more gradual and laſting in its effects. 

« My tares came on amazingly z but they ran chiefly to 
haulm, which was what I wiſhed, not having any deſire of 
ſaving the ſeed, but intending to make the crop in hay: 
my only fear was, that it would rot on the ground before 
it was in a proper condition to cut; but this I luckily 
eſaped, by the {ſoil being tolerably dry, and by the fine- 
neſs of the weather. It was ſo heavy in the ſwarth, 
that I was obliged to pay an extraordinary price for mow- 
ing it. a 

8 [ have obſerved above, that I was fearful my tares 
would have rotted on the ground before they were fit to 
cut ; this was owing entirely to the invigorating quality 
of the aſhes, which by their ſalts, &c. promoted the 
growth of the plants even to Juxuriance. 

« Before I well knew the great fertilizing quality of 
theſe aſhes, I loſt, by improper management, a fine three 
acre piece of hog-peaſe. I laid on this field, ſoon after 
the peaſe came up, tireeſcore Wincheſter buſhels of theſe 
aſhes at one drefling : this brought them forward a great 
pace, but at harveſt I found, to my grief, J had ſcarcely 
any corn, for I had overdone it in laying on ſo much, and 
the peaſe were run all to haulm. 

« Ever ſince this accident I have declined uling them as 
a common dreſſing for my peaſe; and this IL have been the 
more induced to do, as, in ſeveral little experiments I bave 
ſince made, I have found it extremely difficult to appor- 
tion the ſeveral quantities which ought to be laid on various 
ſoils when ſown with peaſe ; for the quantity that has one 
year ſucceeded very well with me, has, the next, owing to 
the difference of ſeaſons, on the ſame ſoil, in another part 
of the ſame field, totally diſappointed me; fo that, for 
peaſe, I eſteem it a very critical manure, thereſore very 
cautiouſly to be uſed. 

« "The effects of this manure will be viſible at leaf? 

three 
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three years, and it does not, like ſome others, leave the 
land in an impoveriſhed ſtate, when its virtues are exauſted 
and ſpent. 

« Peat-aſhes are not ſo certain a manure for barley and 
oats as for the winter corn : for as theſe are quick growers, 


- and occupy the lang but a few months, this warm manure 


is often apt to puſh them forward too faſt, and make them 
run too much to coarſe ſtraw, yielding only a lean imma- 
ture grain. Oats, however, are not ſo apt to be damaged 
by it as barley. ; 

« To get a good crop of barley, I often ſow it after 
turneps, which have two light dreſſings of aſhes, in the 
manner above deſcribed. 

« When the turneps are fed off, or drawn, I give the 
field, if the ſeaſon permits, a good ploughing ; if they 
were fed off, the land will want no more aſhes ; , 42 if they 
were drawn, and either carried into another ground to feed 
ſheep, or given to my ſtall-fed oxen, I ſtrew on each acre, 
after this ploughing, five Wincheſter buſhels of aſhes, 
Jeaving them to be waſhed in by the firſt rain, In this 
manner I let the land lie till I give it the ſecond and laſt 
ploughing before it is fown. The manure has by this 
management the deſired effect, and the barley generally 

uces full and heavy ears. | 

« When I ſow my barley after turneps, I give the land 
only two ploughings, becauſe the foil was before much 
looſened by the DR beſtowed on the turneps ; but in 
other caſes I am fond of allowing three, and ſometimes 
four ploughings, to my lands. deſtincd for barley ; and I ge- 
nerally find it anſwer very well; for many years experi- 
ence has convinced me, that upon a fine tilth barley al- 
ways thrives beſt, and yields moſt : in fact, the crop is al- 
moſt always governed by the condition of the land, and a 
well-tilled foil is leſs expoſed to danger in an untoward 
ſeaſon. : 

« Peat-aſhes approach, in their effects on the ſeveral] 
crops on which they are laid, to coal-ſoot; but two-thirds 
of the quantity that is uſed of ſoot, will be ſufficient of 
the aſhes, as they are, in a much ſtronger degree, impreg- 
nated with a vegetative power; and they are, beſides, in 
moſt places eaſier procured in quantities, and at a cheaper 
rate. 

It may poſſibly be objected, that this manure requires 

t nicety in the application. I allow it does; yet every 
intelligent farmer, who knows the nature and qualitics of 
the ſoils of his ſeveral fields, will ſoon be able, with great 
preciſion, to judge how much he ought to lay on each 
acre: his chief care at firſt ſhould be not to overdo it; 
for therein conſiſts the principal 9 though, after 
all, theſe aſhes will, at the worſt, unleſs laid on in very 
great exceſs indeed, only occaſion the inexperienced far- 
mer the perhaps partial loſs of a ſingle crop; for the ſuc- 
ceeding year they will, in all probability, have a very ſa- 
lutary effect on the land, and ſometimes even repay the 
preceding loſs. 

« When the error is in the exceſs, it is very eaſy for a 
farmer to avoid falling into it: for, independent of every 
other conſideration, the ſole view of leflening his expences 
will, it is imagined, ſufficiently induce him to be attentive 
to this particular. 

« When peat is burnt for the ſake of its aſhes in ſum- 
mer time, it is neceſſary that ſome care ſhould be taken to 
defend them from the too powerful influence of the ſun, 
air, dews, rains, &c. or great part of their virtue would 
be exhaled and exhauſted. If the quantity of aſhes pro- 
cured is not very great, they may be eafily put under 
cover in a barn, cart-lodge, or hovel ; but large quantities 
muſt neceſlarily, to avoid expence, be kept abroad; 
and when this is the caſe, they ſhould be ordered as fol- 
lows: _ 

« A dry ſpot of ground muſt be choſen; and on this 

the aſhes are to be laid in a large heap, as near as poſſible 
in the form of a cone ſtanding on its baſe, the top as 
ſharp pointed as poſſible: when this is done, let the 
whole be covered thinly over with a coat of foil, to de- 
fend the heap from the weather : the circumjacent earth, 
provided it is not too light and crumbly, will always ſerve 
for this purpoſe. 
„ When thus guarded, the heap may very ſafely be left 
till January or February, when ir is in 13 the ſea- 
ſon for ſpreading it: but, before it is uſed, it is always 
beſt to ſift the aſhes, that the cinders, ſtones, and half- 
burnt turf, may be ſeparated from them. 

« This may, perchance, by many be eſteemed an un- 
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neceſſary trouble; but experience, which is the beſt guide, 
has convinced me, that by this means I can better atcer- 
tain the quantity that ought to be ſown on the ſeveral ſorts 
of land ; for the ſmall powdered aſhes; being equal in 
quality, are of courſe equal in its effect: whereas, when 
th has been any other mixture with them, the effect 
ha often been greater or leſs than I could have wiſhed. 
Thus, when I mention the number of buſhels I ftreow 


on an acre, it is always to be underſtood of fifted aſhes : 


ſhould any farmer be inclined to try them rough as they 
are firſt produced after burning, the quantity to be allowed 
for an acre muſt be more in proportion to the mixture of 
other matter that is in them. 

© Theſe peat-athes are almoſt, as I have already ob. 
ſerved, a general manure ſuited to every foil. On cold 
clay they warm the too compact particles, diſpoſe it to 
ferment, crumble, and of courſe fertilize ; and, in fine 
not only aſſiſt it in diſcloſing and diſpenſing its great vege - 


| tative powers, but alſo bring to its aid a conſiderable pro- 


portion of ready prepared aliment for plants. 

“ On light lands thefe aſhes have a different effect: 
here the pores are too large to be affected, or farther ſe- 
parated by the ſalts or ſulphur contained in them; but, 
being cloſely attached to the ſurfaces of the large particles, 
of which this earth is generally compoſed, this manure 
diſpoſes them, by means of its ſalts, to attract the moiſture 
contained in the air : by this operation, the plants which 
pou on theſe porous foils, are prevented from being 


{ſcorched up and burnt; and if they want, which oo 
f 


generally do; more nouriſhment than the land is of itte 
capable of affording, this is readily and abundantly ſupplied 
by this uſeful manure. ; 

« In large farms it is very uſual to ſee all the home- 
fields rich and well mended by the yard-dung, &c. where- 
as the more diſtant lands are generally poor, impoveriſhed, 
and out of heart, for want of proper manure being applied 
in time. 

« Whilſt the farmers depend almoſt entirely on their 
yard-dung, this cannot fail being the caſe ; for dung is of 
very heavy carriage : they are willing, therefore, to drop 
it as near home as poſſible, being in this way able to do a 
great deal more work in the ſame ſpace of time : but would 
they once try the virtue of peat-athes, all their lands 
might be alike improved, though at a very conſiderable 
diſtance from the home-ſtall ; for ſo few of them are re- 
quired, and they are ſo light of carriage, that a ſingle 
tumbrel will hold as many as ought, in moſt caſes, to be 
laid on two acres of land 3 by which means, when theſe 
aſhes are uſed as a dreſſing for the diſtant fields, it coſts 
the farmer leſs in carriage than does that of the ſtable-dung 
for the home-fields.” Muſenmm Ruſticum, vel. I. p. 222. 

PENNY-earth, a term uſed by the farmers for a hard, 
loamy, or ſandy earth, with a very large quantity of ſea 
ſhells intermixed in it; ſome of which being round and 
flat, and in ſome meaſure reſembling pieces of money, have 
occaſioned the earth's being called * this name. It is an 
earth not eaſily dug, but is uſually undermined with pick- 
axes, and then falls in large lumps; which, with the froſts, 
break to pieces, and leaves the ſhells looſe. It is prepared 
by breaking and mixing well with water, and then makes 
very deſirable floors. Ihe Jerſey combers comb- pots, are 
alſo made of it, and the ſides and roofs of ovens are plaſter- 
ed with it ; and being rightly managed, it combines into a 
floor almoſt as ſtrong as Hailer of Paris. Moreton ; Nerth- 
8 1 

EKRY, the name of a very pleaſant and wholeſome 
liquor extracted from pears, in the ſame manner as cyder 
is from apples. See the articles CyDer, APPLE, PEAR, 
and ORCHARD. 

The beſt pears for perry, or at lcaſt the forts which have 
been hitherto deemed the fitteſt for making this liquor, are 
ſo exceſſively tart and harſh, that no mortal can think of 
eating them as fruit : for even hungry ſwine will not eat 
them; nay, hardly ſo much as ſmell to them. Of thele the 
Boſbary pear, the Bzreland pear, and the horſe pear, are the 
moſt eſteemed for perry in Worceſterſhire, and the ſquaſh 
pear, as it is called, in Gloceſterſhire; in both which 
counties, as well as in ſome of the adjacent parts, they ate 
planted in the hedge-rows and molt common fields. 

There is this advantage attendigg pear-trecs, that they 
will thrive on land where apples I not ſo much as live, 
and that ſome of them grow to ſuch a ſize, that a ſingle 
pear-tree, particularly of the Boſbury and the ſquaſh kind, 
has frequently been known to yield, in one ſcaſon, from one 
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to four hogſheads of perry. The Boſbury pear is thought 
to yield the moſt laſting and moſt 4 liquor. The 
John pears the Harpary pear, the Drake pear, the Mar 
r, the Lullum pear, and ſeveral others of the harſh 
Fin , are eſteemed the beſt for perry, but the redder or 


more twaney they are, the more they are preferred. Pears 


as well as apples, ſhould be full ripe before they are ground. 
Dr. Beale, in his general advertiſements concerning 
er, ſubjoined to Mr, Evelyn's Pomona, diſapproves of 
alladius's ſaying, that perry will keep during the winter, 
but that it turns ſour as ſoon as the weather ** to be 
warm; and gives, as his reaſons for being of a contrary 
opinion, that he had himſelf taſted, at the end of ſummer, a 


very briſk, lively, and vinous liquor, made of horſe-pears ; 


that he had often tried on Rey of the Boſbury pear, and 
found it both pleaſanter and richer the ſecond year, and {till 


more ſo the third, though kept only in common hogſheads, 
and in but indifferent cellars, without being bottled ; and 


that a very honeſt, worthy, and ingenious gentleman in his 


' neighbourhood aſſured him, as of his own experience, that 


it will keep a great while, and grow much the ſtronger for 
keeping, if put into a good cellar, and managed with due 
care. He imputes Palladius's error to his poſſibly ſpeaking 
of common eatable pears, and to the perry's having been 
made in a very hot country : but he would have aſcribed 
it to a more real cauſe, perhaps, had he pointed out the 


want of a thorough regular fermentation, to which it appears 


plainly that the ancients were entire ſtrangers ; for all their 
vinous liqours were medicated by boiling, before they were 
laid up in order to be kept. See the article CYDER. 
PHEASANT, a bird fo nearly allied to our common 
poultry, that it would N appear a very eaſy thing 
to breed them up from young; but the proper food of them 
is not ſufficiently enquired into. Though they eat corn 


when full grown and in health, yet they have recourſe in 


their young ſtate, and when ſick, to another ſort of food, 
preying on ſeveral inſects, and that in a very voracious 
manner. 

'The young pheaſants and partridges prey upon ants ; and 
they will never ſucceed with us, if they have not a proper 
quantity of ants to have recourſe to, as ſoon as they leave 
their rooſt in a morning. When muſty corn, or want of 
due care in cleaning their houſes, has made them fick, a 
repaſt of ants will often recover them. When that fails, 
they may be offered millepedes or earwigs, or both together, 
which will always do much better than either ſingly. To 
this medicine muſt be added a proper care that their com- 
mon food of corn be very ſweet, their habitation kept 
nicely clean, and their water ſhifted twice a pe 4 They 
muſt not be let out of the houſe in a morning till the dew 
is off the ground; and after the ſun-ſet they muſt be im- 
mediately taken in again : in the heat of the day they muſt 
be allowed to baſk in the ſun in a dry ſandy place. With 
theſe regulations the birds of this kind will ſucceed much 
better than they uſually do. The pheaſant is a bird of a 
ſullen diſpoſition, and, when the coupling time is over, 
there are ſeldom found more than one in a place. Ph1lo/. 
Tranſ. No 23. 

PHYSIC for Horſes. For a purging ball: Take Barba- 
does aloes ten drachms and a half; diagrydium andginger(in 
powder), each a drachm ; jalap and Caſtile ſoap, of each a 
drachm and a half ; ſyrup of blackthorn, ſufficient to make a 
ball. Theſe balls may be encreaſed or decreaſed in their 
purgative qualities, ſo as to be ſelected by the judgment of 
the reader, The ball being given early in the morning, let it 
be waſhed down with a quart of water ſlightly warm ; give 
him a little ſweet hay, and about three hours after givea warm 
maſh of ſcalded bran, containing one fourth of oats, and let it 
be repeated twice in the courſe of the day, and on the following 
morning, about which time the phyſic may be expected to be- 
gin its operation. So ſoon ay the phyſic begins to operate, 
aſſiſt the work by frequent applications of warm water, and do 
not omit letting him be walked out about half an hour at 
leaſt (well cloathed). Frequent ſupplies of warm water 
muſt be given, and two other maſhes at their proper times, 
by no means omitting to take him outZand walk him gently 
twice or thrice in the courſe of the day. 

Bartlet recommends a cooling purging drink, which is 
cooling, eaſy, and quick in its operation, and greatly pre- 
terable, in all inflammatory caſes, to any other purge, as it 
paſſes into the blood, and operates alſo by urine. 


« Take ſenna, two ounces ; infuſe ina pint of boiling 


water, two hours, with three drachms of ſalt of tar - 


tar; pour off and diſſolve in it four ounces of Glauber 
ſalts, and two or three drachms of cream of tartar,” 


In inflammatory caſes, or when the horſe cauſes the ball 
to regurgitate, and it cannot be eaſily or properly paſſed, this 
drink 1749 admitted with propriety, 

PIGEON. A domeſtic bird, very well known: I ſhall 
chiefly mention thoſe that are bred in pigeon or dove- 
houſes ; ſome there are, for want of the conveniency of 
ſuch houſes, that are bred in coops and dove-cotes; in 
general we reckon but two ſorts of pigeons, the wild and 
the tame; the tame rough-footed ones differ not much 
from the wild, only they are ſomewhat bigger, and more 
familiar: the wild uſually perch upon trees, being ſeldom 
ſeen on the ground, and are very good food, 5, 
By wild pigeons, are meant thoſe that breed in woods, ſea 
rocks, &c. and hy the tame, ſuch as are bre] in dove-houſes. 
There are indeed many forts of pigeons, ſuch as car- 
riers, croppers, powters, horſemen, runts, jacobins, tur- 
bits, helmets, nuns, tumblers, barbs, petits, owls, ſpots, 
trumpeters, ſhakers, turners, finikins, &c. from which 
proceed, when they are contrarily matched together, baſt- 
ard-bred pigeons, ſuch asare called from the cropper or pow- 
ter, and the carrier, powting horſemen ; from the tumbler 
and the horſeman, dragoons : of the generality of theſe 
I ſhall ay but little, they being only kept for fancy, aud 
not for the profit of the table, though the ſame method is 
to be uſed in breeding them. 

There are Cifferent ſorts of runts, one called Spaniſh 
runts, generally of a blood-red or mottled colour : they 
are very looſe feathered, and large bodied, but breed not 
ſo often as the ſmaller ſorts. 

Horſemen are excellent breeders, and are not eaſily 
took; the common Engliſh runt is a good ſized pigeon, 
and breeds well. 

The pigeon called the Leghorn, is a ſort of runt, only 
diſtinguiſhed by a little wattle over his noſtril: he is a 
full bodied pigeon, whoſe feathers lie cloſe to his body, 
and 1s an excellent breeder, and generally of a grizzled 
colour, ermined round the neck. 

To thoſe who keep pigeons for the fake of good breed- 
ing, I would recommend baſtard-bred pigeons, ſuch as 
powting-horſemen, powting dragoons, from a powter or 
cropper, and a Leghorn ; the reaſon is, ſuch pigeons will 
breed nine or ten pair of young ones in a year; for the 
little puff, of wind thrown in from the powter, gives them 
a heat and mirth; they will continually be playing or 
courting, and when they have young ones, will feed them 
well, which a cropper, by reaſon of the bigneſs of his 
crop, ſeldom doth. 

arriers breed but lowly ; three or four pair a 
for them is much, by reaſon of their cold nature: the 
are conſtant lovers, and very rarely tread any but their 
own mate, and therefore hard to match when ſe- 
parate; they will often take three months time, 

On the contrary, a powter will tread any hen that 
will let him, at any time; and take him from his own 
mate, and he will match to another in a day or two ; for 
that reaſon baſtard-bred pigeons are moſt ſerviceable for 
thoſe who breed them to — the table. 

Great care muſt be taken to make convenient places to 
breed in; each pair of pigeons muſt be ſure to have two 
neſts, with baſkets in them is beſt, for before one pair 
can go out of the neſt, or feed themſelves, the old ones 
will lay, and be ſiting: nay, I have often ſeen a ſecond 
pair. Be ſure when you take the young ones, clean out the 
neſt, or put in a clean baſket, for cleanlineſs is a great help. 

Never let them want meat ; for if you do, they cannot be 
provided with ſoft meat in their crop when the young 
hatch, which if wanting, the young ones certainly die : or 
if you feed the old ones by hand, they will go feed their 

oung immediately with what they get, which they not 
bein able to digeſt, kills them; ſo that the beſt way is to 
let them have meat always by them in a box, with a 
hopper in it made for that purpoſe. 

Breed young ones for ſtock in the ſpring, thoſe bred in 
the winter being generally crampt, and never prove good 
breeders. þ. | 
The reaſon why I recommend baſkets to breed in, is, 
tame pigeons ſeldom build their neſts, the want of which 
a baſket ſupplies. Be ſure take care no vermin come among 


them. | 
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Of thoſe bred in pigeon-houſes, the grey pigeon, inclin- 
Ing to ath colout aud black, is beſt ; and ſhe generally 


| s her frunfulneſs by the redneſs of her eyes and feet, 
and by the ring of gold colour which is about her neck. 


There are two ſeaſons in the year wherein you may 
ſtock your  pigeon-houſe ; the firſt is May ; for as theſe 
pigeons having much ſtrengthened themſelves during the 
winter, they are in a condition ſoon to yield profit to the 
buyer. Secondly, in Auguſt there are a great number of 
young pigeons that have been well fed with the corn which 


their dams, both cocks and hens, have plentifully ſupplied | 


them with, from the harveſt in that ſeaſon. 
You mult take care to furniſh your pigeon-houſe accord- 
ing to the bigneſs of it; if you put but a few in it, it will 


be a great while before you will have the pleaſure of eating 


oung pigeons, for you muſt take none out of the pigeon- 
ouſe re it is well ſtocked. 


- Be ſure to feed them in hard weather, and in benting 


time, which is when the corn is in the ear, and keep out 
the vermin, and you will never want ſtock. 

It is good to give them loam, mixed with ſaltand cummin- 
ſeed, mixed well, made up in lumps and dried; it pro- 
vokes luſt, and helps them in breeding. 

Be ſure never to let them want freſh water. The morn- 
ings and evenings are proper times to give them their meat, 
and never at noon, for fear of breaking their reſt, which 
they uſually take at that hour, which rooſt is very neceſ- 
ſary to make them thrive with the food which they eat. 

To hinder pigeons from quitting the pigeon-houſe, take 
the head and feet of a goat, and boil them together till the 
fleſh ſeparates from the bone: take this fleſh and boil it 
again in the ſame liquor, till the whole is conſumed ; bruiſe 
into this decoction, which is very thick, ſome potter's 
earth, (out of which you are to take all the ſtones,) vetch, 
dung, hemp, food, and corn; the whole muſt be kneaded 


together and reduced to a paſte, or dough, which form 


into ſmall loaves about the thickneſs of two fiſts, and dry 
them in the ſun or oven, and take care it do not burn; 
when they are baked, lay them in ſeveral parts of the 
pigeon-houſe, and as ſoon as they are ſet there, the pigeons 
will amuſe themſelves with pecking them and finding ſome 
taſte there which pleaſes them; they will keep ſo clole to it 
that they will not afterwards leave it but with regret. 
Others take a handful of falt, which they candy, and after- 
wards put into the pigeon-houſe. Some take a goat's head 
and boil it in water with ſalt, cummin, hemp, and urine, 
and then expoſe it in the pigeon-houſe, with which they 
amuſe the pigeons. Laſtly, there are thoſe who fry millet 
in honey, adding a little water to prevent it's burning ; this 
preparation is a repaſt to them, and will cauſe them to have 
ſuch an affection for their ordinary habitation, that ſo far 
from abandoning it themſelves, they will draw ſtrange 
pigeons to it. | 

Pigeons will live eight years, but they are only prolific 
for the firſt four years; afterwards they are worth nothing, 
for when they are once paſt that age, all they do is, to 
deprive you of the profit you might reap by others. that are 
younger. It is ſomething difficult to know how to diſtin- 
guiſh their age. | 

If you would furniſh your table with young ones in the 
winter, and feed daintily, you muſt not tarry for them till 
they can fly, but take them when they are grown pretty 
ſtrong ; pluck the largeſt quills out of their wings, which 
will ** them to their neſts; others tie theit feet, or 
elſe break the bones of their legs, by which means they 
will be fat in a very ſhort time, becauſe the ſubſtance of 
the nouriſhment they receive being then not ſo much diſ- 
perſed, turns into fat. . | 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of tame pigeons ; viz. 

Runts, the largeſt kind of pigeons, called by the Italians, 
tronßo; but theſe may again be diſtinguiſhed into 2 
or ſmaller: thoſe which are commonly called the Spaniſh 
runts are much eſteemed, being the largeſt ſort of pigeon, 
but are ſluggiſh, and more flow of flight than the ſmaller 
ſort of runts : but the ſmaller runts are better breeders, and 
quicker of flight, for which they are eſteemed. As for the 
colours of their feathers, they are uncertain, ſo that a judg- 
ment cannot be made of the ſort by them, 

The next which makes the largeſt figure, but is not in 
reality the largeſt bird, is the cropper, ſo called, becauſe 
they uſually do, by attracting the air, blow up their crops 
to an extraordinary bigneſs, even ſo as to be ſometimes 
as large as their bodies. This fort is the moſt valued, 
according as it can ſwell up its crop to the larger ſize, 

2 


* 


| makes a noiſe that may be heard a great way off, which often 
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The bodies of this ſort are about the bigneſs of che 
ſmaller runt, but are ſomewhat more ſlender ; this fort allo 
is of various colours in the feathers, op 

The ſhakers; theſe are of two ſorts, viz. the broad. 
tailed ſhaker, and the narrow-tailed ſhaker ; theſe are ſo 
called, becauſe they are almoſt conſtantly wagging their 
heads and necks up and down; the broad are diſtinguiſhed 
from the narrow, in that the broad-tailed ſort . 
with tail feathers about twenty-ſix in number; but the 
narrow-tailed ſhakers have not ſo many. | 

Theſe, when they walk, carry their tail-feathers and 
creſt ſpread abroad like a turkey-cock : they have likewiſe 
a diverſity of feathers. e | | 

The jacobines, or cappers, which are ſo called on ac- 
count of certain feathers which turn up about the back 
part of the head: ſome of this ſort are rough footed ; they 
are ſhort billed, the iris of their eye of a pearl colour, and 
the head is commonly white. 

The turbit, which ſome ſuppoſe to be a corruption of 
the word corbeck, or curtbeke, as they are called by the 
Dutch, which ſeems to be derived of the French, court- 
beck, and ſignifies a ſhort bill, for which this pigeon is 
remarkable ; for the head is flat, and the feathers on the 
breaſt ſpread both ways; theſe are much of the ſame ſize 
with-the jacobines. | Si 

The carriers are pigeons ſo called from the uſe which is 
ſometimes made of them in carrying of letters to and fro : 
certain it is that they are very nimble meſſengers, for ſome 
authors affirm that it has been found by experience, that 
one of theſe pigeons will fly three miles a minute, or from 
St. Alban's to London in ſeven minutes ; this has been 
tried by experiments. 

We have an account of their paſſing and repaſſing with 
advices between Hirtius and Brutus, at the ſiege of Mo- 
dena, who had, by laying meat for them in ſome high 
places, uſed their pigeons to fly from place to place for 
their meat, they having before kept them hungry, and in 
a dark place. , 

. Theſe pigeons are about the ſize of common pigeons, 
and of a dark blue, or blackiſh colour, which is one way 
of diſtinguiſhing them from other ſorts : they are alſo re- 
markable for having their eyes compaſſed about with a 
broad circle of naked ſpongy ſkin, and for having the upper 
chap of their beak covered more than half from the head, 
with a double cruſt of the like naked fungous body, The 
bill or beak is moderately long, and black. 

Theſe birds have this quality, that if they are carried many 
miles from the place where they are bred and brought up, 
or have themſelves hatched or bred up any young ones, 
wy will immediately return home as ſoon as they are let 
to fly. 

When perſons would uſe them for carriers, they muſt 
order them in the following manner : 

Two friends muſt agree to keep them, the one at Lon- 
don, and the other at Windſor, or any other place ; he 
that liveth at Windſor muſt take two or three cocks or 
hens which were bred at his friend's at London, and the 
other two or three that were bred at Windſor : when the 
perſon at London has occaſion to fend any advice to his 
friend at Windſor, he muſt roll up a piece of paper, and 
tie it gently, with a ſmall ſtring paſſed through it, about the 
pigeon's neck, 

But here you muſt remember, that the pigeons you de- 
ſign to ſend with a letter, muſt be kept pretty much in 
the dark, and without meat for eight or ten hours before 
they are turned out, and then they will riſe and turn roynd 
till they have found their way, and continue their flight till 
they have got home. | 

ith two or three of theſe pigeons on each ſide, a 
correſpondence might be carried on in a very expeditious 
manner, eſpecially in matters of curioſity, &c. 

The Barbary pigeon, or barb, is another fort, whoſe 
bill is like that of the turbit, ſhort and thick, having a 
broad and naked circle of a ſpongy white ſubſtance round 
about the eye, like that of the carrier pigeon; the iris of 
the eye is white, if the feathers of the pinion are inclin- 
able to a darker colour, but is red if the feathers are 
white, as is obſerved in other birds, 

Smiters are ſuppoſed to be the fame that the Dutch 
call dragers; this fort ſhake their wings as they fly, 
and -riſe commonly in a circular manner in their flight, 
the males, for the moſt part, riſing higher than the femalcs, 
and frequently falling and flapping with their wings, which 
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be the cauſe of their breaking or ſhattering thelt quill-ſea- 


Theſe very much reſemble the tumbler pigeon the 


difference chiefly is, that the tumbler is ſomewhat ſmaller, 
and in its flight will tumble itſelf backward over its head; 
the diverſity of colours in the feathers makes no difference. 

The Helmet pigeon is diſtinguiſhed from the others, be- 
cauſe it has the head, the quill-feathers, and the tail-fea- 
thers, always of one colour, ſometimes black, ſometimes 
white, or red, or blue, or yellow, but the other feathers' of 
the body are of a different colour. 

The light horſeman ; this is ſuppoſed to be a croſs 
ſtrain, between. a cock cropper and a hen of the carrier 
breed, becauſe they ſeem to partake of both, as appears 
from the excreſcence of fleſh upon their bills, and the ſwell- 
ings of their crops; theſe are not inclined to leave the 
place of their birth, or the houſe that they have been uſed 


1 he baſtard-bill pigeon is ſomething bigger than the 
Barbary pigeon; they have ſhort bills, and are generally 
ſaid to have red eyes, though probably thoſe coloured eyes 
belong only to thoſe that have white featheres. 

There is a pigeon called the turner, which is ſaid to 
have a tuft of feathers hanging backwards on the head, 
which parts like a horſe's mane. n | 

There is alſo a pigeon of the ſmaller ſort, called the 
finikin, but in other reſpects like the former. 

There is another pigeon called the ſpot, ſuppoſed (and 


with judgment), to take its name from a ſpot on the fore- | 


head, juſt above the bill, and the feather of its tail always of 
the ſame colour with the ſpots, and all the other feathers 
are white, 

The Mahomet, or mawmet pigeon, ſuppoſed to be 
brought from Turkey, which is ſingular for its large black 
eyes, but the other parts are like thoſe of the Barbary pi- 

eon. 3 ns 

To diſtinguiſh which are the males and females among 
pigeons, it is chiefly known by the voice and cooing; the 
females having a ſmall weak voice, and the male a loud 
and deep voice. 

The food wh 
but if ſpurry ſeeds were mixed with them, or buck-whear, 
thoſe grains would forward their breeding; however, with 
only tares, they may be expected to breed eight or nine 
times a year; but perhaps they ſeldom hatch above one 
at a time, though, if they be in full vigour, they will breed 
a pair at one fitting. 5 ; 

In the feeding of pigeons, it is adviſeable not to let them 
have more meat at one time than they can eat, becauſe 
they are apt to toſs it about and loſe a great deal of it; 
ſo that the contrivance of * a ſtone bottle with their 
meat, and placing the mouth downwards, ſo that it ma 
come within an inch of a plane or table, will give a ſupply 

they feed. 7 
I And ſomething of the ſame method ſhould be uſed 
about their water, by the bottle being reverſed with the 
mouth into a narrow ſhallow ciſtern ; but they muſt by 
no means be without water, they being of themſelves a dry 
bird, and ſubject to contract dirt and fleas. 


+ 


To take Pigeons, upon new-ploughed or ſown Ground, 


Take a good number of ſmall twigs, of ſtrong wheaten 
{traw, of a good length, bird-lime them well, lay them on 
the ground where pigeons, &c. frequent, and they will 
ſoon be entangled with them; and in order to allure to 
your twigs or ſtraws, you may tie two or three pigeons 
to the ground, among the twigs. | 


Another May. 


Cut ſome ſheets of thick brown paper, each into about 
eight parts, making them up in the ſhape of a ſugar-loaf, | 
and lime the inſide of them three or four days before you 
intend to uſe them; put into each paper, near the bottom, 
three or four grains of corn, and lay theſe papers up and 
down. the ground, as much as you can, under clods of earth, 
early in the morning, before the pigeons, &c, come to feed. 
The more papers you lay, the greater you may expect your 
ſport. When the pigedns come to feed they will ſee the 
corn, and by thruſting in their heads to reach it, will get 
hood-winked by the paper ſticking to their heads, which 
will occaſion them to take wing, and fly bolt upright till 
they have ſpent themſelves, when they will come tumbling 
down and may be eaſily taken. 


ich is generally given to pigeons is tares, 


Piokon-Housg, a houſe erected filll of holes within, for 
the keeping, breeding, &c. of pigeons, otherwiſe called 4 
dove-cote. 

Any lord of a manor may build a pigeon-hbuſe on his 
land, but a tenant cannot do'it without the lord's licence. 
When perſons ſhoot at or kill pigeons within a certain 
diſtance of the pigeon-houſe, they are liable to pay a for- 
feiture. 

In order to erect a pigeon-houſe to advantage, it will 

e neceſſary, in the firſt place, to pitch upon a convenient 
ſituation of which none is mote proper than the middle 
of a ſpacious court-yard, becauſe pigeons ate naturally of 
a timorous diſpoſition, and the leaſt noiſe they hear frightens 
them. With regard to the ſize of the pigeon-Houſe, it 
muſt depend entirely upon the number of birds intended 
to be kept; but it is better to have too large than too lit- 
tle: and as to its form, the round ſhould be preferred to 
che ſquare ones; becauſe rats cannot ſo eaſily come at them 
in the former as in the latter. It is alſo much more com- 
modious ; becauſe you may, by means of a ladder turning 
upon an axis, eaſily viſit all the neſts in the houſe, with- 
out the Jeaſt difficulty: which cannot fo eaſily be done in a 
ſquare houſe. | | 
In order to hinder fats from climbing up the outſide of 
the pigeon-houſe, the wall ſhould be covered with tin plates 
to a certain height, about a foot and a half will be ſuffici- 
ent; but they ſhould project out three or four inches at 
the top, to prevent their clambering any higher. 

The pigeon-houſe ſhould be placed at no great diſtance 
from watet, that the pigeons may carry it to their young 
ones; and their carrying it in their bill will warm it, 221 
render it more wholeſome in cold weather. | 

The boards that cover the pigeori-houſe ſhould be well 
Joined together, ſo that no rain may penetrate through it, 
And the whole building ſhould be covered with hard plaiſ- 
ter, and white-waſhed within and without, white being 
the moſt pleaſing colour to pigeons. There muſt be no 
window, or other opening, in the pigeon houſe, to the 
eaſtward ; theſe ſhould always face the ſouth ; for pigeons 
are very fond of the fun, eſpecially in winter, 

The neſts or covers in a pigeon-houſe, ſhould conſiſt of 
ſquare holes made in the walls of a ſize ſufficient to admit 
tie cock and hen to ſtand in them. The firſt range of 
theſe neſts ſhould not be leſs than four feet from the 
ground, that the wall underneath being ſmooth, the rats 
may not be able to reach them. Theſe neſts ſhould be placed 
in quincunx order, and not directly over one another. 
Nor muſt they be continued any higher than within three 
feet of the top of the wall: and the upper row ſhould be 
covered with a board projecting a conſiderable diſtance 
from the wall, for fear the rats ſhould find means to climb 
the outſide of the houſe. i ; 
M. Duhamel thinks that pigeons neither feed upon the 
ron corn, nor have bills ſtrong enough to ſearch for its 
eeds in the earth; but only pick up the grains that are 
not covered, which would infallibly become the prey of 
other animals, or be dried up by the ſun. * From the 
time of the ſprouting of the corn, ſays he, pigeons live 
chiefly upon the ſeeds of wild uncultivated plants, and 
therefore leſſen conſiderably the quantity of weeds that 
would otherwiſe ſpring up; as will appear from a ju eſti- 
mate of the quantity of gram neceſlary to feed all the pi- 
geons of a well- ſtocked dove-houſe. But Mr. Worlidge 
and Mr. Liſle alledge facts in ſupport of the contrary opi- 
nion. The latter relates, that a farmer in his neighbour- 
hood aſſured him he had known an acre ſowed with peaſe, 
and rain coming on ſo that they could not be harrowed 
in, every pea was fetched away in half a day's time by pi- 
geons : and the former ſays, „It is to be obſerved, that 
where the flight of pigeons falls, there they ful themſelves 
and away, and return again where they firſt roſe, and ſo 
proceed over a whole piece of ground, it they like it. Al- 
though you cannot perceive any grain above the 1 
they know how to find it. I have ſeen them lie ſo much 
upon a piece of about two or three acres fown with peas, 
that they devourcd at leaſt three parts in four, of the feed, 
which, I am ſure, could not be all above the ſurface of the 

round. That their ſmelling is their principal director, 

have obſerved ; having ſown a ſmall plat of peas in my 

garden, near a pigeon-houſe, and covered them {o well that 

not a pea appeared above ground, In a few days, a parcel 
of pigeons were. hard at work in diſcovering this hidden | 

treaſure; and in a few days more, I had not above two or 

three peas left out of about two quarts that were planted ; 

for what they could not find before, they found when an 
vds 
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buds appeared, notwithſtanding they were hoed in, and|plenty, though there were ſome large trees of this ſortgrow. 


well covered. Their ſmelling alone directed them, as 
ſuppoſed, becauſe they followed the ranges exactly. The 
injury they do at harveſt on the peas, vetches, &c. is ſuch 
that we may rank them among the greateſt enemies the 


r huſbandman meets withal; and the greater, becauſe 


may not erect a pigeon-houſe, whereby to have a ſhare - 
of his den ſpoils ; none but the rich being allowed this 


privilege ; and ſo ſevere a law being alſo. made to protect 
theſe winged thieves, that a man cannot encounter them, 
even in defence of his own property. You have therefore 


no remedy . againſt them, but to affright them away by 


noiſes, or ſuch like. You may, indeed, ſhoot at them ; 


but you muſt not kill them; or you may, if you can, take 


them in a net, cut off their tails, and let them go, by which 


means you will impound them: for when they are in their 
houſes, they cannot bolt or fly out of the tops of them, 


but by the ſtrength of their tails : after they are thus weak- 
ened 83 priſoners at home.“. 

Mr. Worlidge's impounding the pigeons reminds me of 
a humorous ſtory of a gentleman, who, upon a neighbour- 
ing farmer's complaining to him, that his pigeons were a 
great nuiſance to his land, and did fad miſchiet to his corn, 


replied jokingly, Pound them, if you catch them treſpaſſ- 


ing. he farmer, improving the hint, ſteeped a parcel 
ef peas in an infuſion of coculus Indicus, or ſome other 
intoxicating drug, and ſtrewed them upon his grounds, 
The pigeons ſwallowed them, and ſoon remained motion- 
leſs on the field: upon which the farmer threw a net over 
them, incloſed them in it, and carried them to an empty 
barn, from whence he ſent the gentleman word that he had 


followed his directions with regard to the pounding of 
his pigeons, and deſired him to come and releaſe them. 


PIGGIN, a little pail or tub, with an erect handle. 
PIKE, a name given in ſome counties to what is 
nerally called a fork, uſed for carrying ſtraw, &c. — fe 
barn, cocking of barley, &c. » 
PINE, the name of a foreſt tree, of which there are 
various ſpecies, but two only that deſerve cultivating ; 
namely, the Scotch-pine, and the white pine, commonly 
called in England lord Weymouth's, or New England 
ine. 


The Scotch pine, ſo called from its growing naturally 


en the mountains of Scotland, is the tree that affords the 


red or yellow deal, which is the moſt durable of any of the 
kind yet known. The leaves of this tree are pretty broad 
and ſhort, of a greyiſh colour, growing two out of 
each ſheath ; the cones are ſmall, pyramidal, and end in 
narrow points; they are of a light colour, and the ſeeds 
are ſmall. 

This fort grows well upon almoſt every ſoil ; I have 
planted numbers of the trees ypon peat 
they have made great progreſs. I have alſo planted them 
in clay, where they have ſucceeded far beyond expectation; 
and upon ſand, gravel, and chalk, they likewiſe thrive as 
well ; but as they do not grow near fo faſt upon gravel 
and ſand, as upon moiſt ground, ſo the wood is much. pre- 
ferable ; for thoſe trees which have been cut down upon 
moiſt ſoils, where they have made the greateſt progreſs, 
when they have been — out into boards, have not been 
valuable“; the wood has been white, and of a looſe tex- 
ture; whereas, thoſe which have grown upon dry gravelly 
ground, have proved nearly equal to the beſt foreign deals; 
and I doubt not but thoſe plantations, which of late years 
have been made of theſe trees, will in the next age, not 
only turn greatly to the advantage of their paoſſeſſors, but 
alſo become a national benefit. | 

The white pine is one of the talleſt trees of all the ſpe- 
cies, often growing a hundred feet high, as I have been 
2 informed. The bark of this tree is very ſmooth 
and delicate, eſpecially when young; the leaves are long 
and ſlender five growing out of each ſheath ; the branches 
are pretty cloſe, garniſhed with them, ſo make a fine appear- 


ance ; the cones are long, ſlender, and very looſe, opening 


with the firſt warmth of the ſpring : fo that if they are not 

athered in winter, the ſcales open and let out the ſeeds. 
I'he wood of this ſort is eſteemed for making of maſts ſor 
ſhips ; it is in England called lord Weymouth's, or New 
England pine, as hath been already obſerved. As the 
wood of this tree was generally thonghe of great ſervice to 
the navy, there was a law made in the ninth year of queen 
Anne, for the preſervation of the trees, and to encourage 
their growth in America: and it is within focty cats paſt 


theſe trees began to be propagated in England in we 
7 : 


p N 


* 


Ll {ing in two or three places long before, particularly at the 


marquis“ of Bath at Longleet z and Sir Wyndham Knatch- 
bull's, in Kent; and it hath benn chiefly from the ſeeds of 
the latter that the much greater number of theſe trees now 
in England have been raiſed; for although there has an- 
nually been ſome of the ſeeds. brought from America, yet 
thoſe have been few in compariſon to the produce of the 
trees in Kent: many of the trees, which have been raiſed 
from the ſeeds of thoſe trees, now produce plenty of the 
ſeeds, particularly thoſe in the gardens of the late duke of 
Argyle, at Whitton, which annually produce large quan- 
tities of cones, which his grace, when living, moſt gene- 
rouſly diſtributed to all the curious. | 

All the ſorts of pines are propagated by ſeeds, which are 
produced in hard woody cones z the way to get the ſeeds 
out of theſe cones, which are cloſe, is to lay them before 
a gentle fire, which will cauſe the cells to open, and then 


the ſeeds may be eafily taken out. If the cones are kept 


entire, the ſeeds will remain fome years, ſo that the 
ſureſt way to preſerve them, is to let them remain in the 
cones, until the time for ſowing the ſeeds: if the cones 
are kept in a warm place in ſummer, they will open, 
and emit the feeds ; but if they are not-expoſed too much 
to heat, many of the forts will remain entire ſome years, 
eſpecially thoſe which are cloſe and compact; and the ſeeds, 
which have been taken out of cones of (even years old, 
have grown very well, ſo that theſe may be tranſported to 
as diſtance, provided the cones are well ripened, and pro- 
put up. 

he beſt time for ſowing the ſeeds of pines, is about 
the end of March; when the ſeeds are ſown, the place 
ſhould be covered with nets to keep off birds; otherwiſe, 


' | when the plants begin to appear with the huſk of the ſeed 


on their tops, the birds will pick off the heads of the plants 
and deſtroy them. 

Where the quantity of ſeeds to be ſown is not great, it 
will be a good way to fow them either in boxes or pots, 
filled with light loamy earth, which may be removed from 
one ſituation to another, according to the ſeaſon of the 
year; but if there is a large quantity of the ſeeds, fo as to 
require a good ſpace to receive them, they ſhould be ſown 
on an eaſt or north-caſt border, where they may be ſcreened 
from the ſun, whoſe heat is very injurious to theſe plants 
at their firſt appearance above ground. "Thoſe feeds which 
are ſown in pots or boxes, thould alſo be placed in a 
ſhady ſituation, but not under trees: and if they are ſcreen- 
ed from the fun with mats, at the time when the plants firſt 
come up, it will be a good method to preſerve them. 

When the plants appear, they muſt be conſtantly kept 
clean from weeds, and, in very dry ſeaſons, if they are 
now and then gently refreſhed with water, it will forward 
their growth ; but this muſt be done with great care and 
caution, for if they are haſtily watered it will waſh the 
tender plants out of the ground, or lay them down flat, 
which often rots their ſhanks : and when this is too often 
repeated, it will have the ſame effect; fo that unleſs it is 
judiciouſly performed, it will be the beſt way to give them 
none, but only ſcreen them from the ſun. 

If the plants come up too cloſe, it will be a good me- 
thod to thin them gently about the beginning of July. The 
plants, which are _ up, may then be planted on other 
beds, which ſhould be prepared ready to receive them, for 
they ſhould be immediately planted as they are drawn up, 
becauſe their tender roots are ſoon dried and ſpoiled at 
this ſeaſon of the year. This work ſhould be done, if peſ- 
ſible, in cloudy or rainy weather, and then the plants will 
draw out with better roots, and will ſoon put out new fibres 
5 but if the weather ſhould prove clean and dry, the 
plants ſnould be ſhaded every day from the ſun with mats 
and now and then gently refreſhed with water. In draw- 
ing up of the plants, there ſhould be great care taken not 
to Uifturb the roots of the plants left remaining in the ſeed- 
beds, &c. ſothat if the ground be hard, the beds ſhould be well 
watered ſome time before the plants are thinned, to ſoften 
and looſen the earth ; and if, after the plants are drawn 
out, the beds are again gently watered to ſettle the earth 
to the roots of the 12 plants, it will be of great 
ſervice to them; but it muſt be done with great care, ſo as 
not to waſh out their roots, or lay down the plants. The 
diſtance which ſhould be allowed theſe plants, is four ot 
five inches row from row, and three inches in the row. 

In theſe beds the plants may remain till the ſpring twelve- 
months after, by which time they will be fit to tranſplant, 


where are to remain for ; for the younger lants 
are, ny planted out, the — they will 3 for 
although ſome ſorts will bear u at a much great 
er age, yet young plants planted at the time will in 
a few years overtake the large ones, and ſoon outſtrip them 
in their growth; and there is an advantage in planting 
young, by faving the expence of 4 and much wa- 
tering, which large plants require. I have ſeveral times 
ſeen plantations of ſeveral forts of pines, which were made 
of plants fix or feven feet high, and at the time 
others of one foot high planted between them, which 
in ten years were better trees than the old ones, and 
much more vigorous in their growth; but if the ground, 
where 145 deſigned to remain, cannot be prepared by 
the time before mentioned, the plants ſhould be planted 

out of the beds into a nurſery, where they may remain two 
but not longer ; for it will be very hazardous in re- 
moving theſe trees at a greater age. 

The beſt ſeaſon to tranſplant theſe pines, is about the 
latter end of March, or the beginning of April, juſt be- 
fore they begin to ſhoot ; for — the Scotch pine, 
and ſome of the moſt hardy ſorts may be tranſplanted in 
winter, eſpecially] when they are growing in ſtrong land, 
where they may be taken up with balls of earth to their 
roots ; yet this is what I would not adviſe for common 
practice, having frequently ſeen it attended with bad con- 

ſequences ; but thoſe which are removed in the ſpring 
rarely fail. 

ere theſe trees are planted in expoſed ſituations, they 
ſhould be put pretty cloſe together, that they.may ſhelter 
each other, and, when they have grown a few years, part 


excluſive of the cage Goes 


lings more, 


bo, PIN 


may be valued at forty ſnil- 
I have planted many acres of land with thee 
trees, which were covered — heath and furze, and 
have only * as between ta put in the plants, and af- 
ter wards laid heath or ſurze, which was cut upon the 
ſurface of the ground about their roats, to prevent the 
ground drying, and few of the plants have failed. Theſe 
plants were moſt of them four years old from ſeed, nor 
was there any care taken to clear the ground after- 
ward, but the whole left to ſhift, and in five or fix years 
the pines have grown ſo well as to overpower the heath 
and furze, and deſtroy it. 
The diſtance which I have generally planted theſe plants 
in all large open ſituations, was about four feet, but al- 
ways regular, avoiding planting in rows as much as 
ble ; and in the planting great care is, not to take up the 
plants faſter than they can be planted, ſo that ſome men 
have been employed in Geza up the plants, while others 
were planting. Thoſe take up the plants muſt be 
looked after to ſee they do not tear off their roots, or 
wound their bark ; and as faſt as — taken up, their 
roots ſhould be covered to prevent their drying, and put 
into their new quarters as ſoon as poſſible. y planting 
them, care ſhould be had to make the holes large en 
for their roots, as alſo to looſen and break the clods of 
earth, and put the fineſt immediately about their roots, 
then to ſettle the earth gently with the foot to the roots of 
the If theſe things are duly obſerved, and a pro- 
per ſeaſon choſen for performing it, there will be very rele 
hazard of their ſucceeding; but I have ſeen ſome planta- 
tions made with plants, which were brought from a great 


of the plants may be cut down to give room for the others | diſtance, and had been ſo cloſely packed up, as to cauſe a 
to grow; but this muſt be gradually performed, leſt by heat, whereby moſt of the plants within had their leaves 
too much opening the plantation at once, the air ſhould be| changed yellow, and few of them have grown, which has 
let in among the remaining trees with too great violence, |diſcouraged others from planting, not knowing the true 
which will , Hong wth. cauſe of their failure. 
Wherever large 4 £902 al are deſigned to be made, After the plantations are made, the only care they require 
the beſt method will be to raiſe the plants either upon a for five or fix years, will be to ſecure the plants from cattle, 
part of the ſame land, or as near to 22 as poſſible, | hares, and rabbits ; for if theſe are admitted to them, they 
and alſo upon the ſame ſort of ſoil ; a ſmall piece of ground] will make great deſtruction in a ſhort time; for if the 
will be ſufficient to raiſe plants enough for many acres ;| branches are gnawed by hares or rabbits, it will greatly re- 
but, as the plants require ſome care in their raiſing, | tard the growth of the plants, if not deſtroy them. 
if the nei ing cottagers, who have many of them] In about ſive or ſix years after planting, the branches of 
ſmall incloſures adjoining to their cottages z or, where this] the young trees will have met, and begin to interfere with 
is wanting, a ſmall incloſure ſhould be made them for the| each other, therefore they will require a little pruning ; but 
purpoſe of raiſing the plants, and they be furniſhed with this muſt be done with great caution. The lower tier of 


the ſeeds, and directions for ſowing 


the 
men and children ma uicfully employed in this work, 
and the proprietors of land agreeing with them to take their 


ts, when raiſed at a certain price, it would be a great 
aeſit to the poor, and hereby they would be engaged to 


have a regard for the plantations when made, and prevent 
ing deſtroyed. 


their being 

The Scotch pines, as was before obſerved, being the 
hardieft of all the kinds, and the wood of it the moſt uſeful, 
is the ſort which beſt deſerves care. Theſe will thrive 
upon the moſt barren ſands, where ſcarce any thing elſe 
except heath and furze will grow; ſo that there are many 
thouſand acres of ſuch land us convenient for water 
carriage, which at preſent is of little benefit to any body, 
that might, by plantations of theſe trees, become good 
eſtates to their proprietors, and alſo a national benefit; 
and as the legiſlators have taken this into their conſidera- 
tion, and already paſſed ſome laws for the encouraging 
theſe | ganas as alſo for their preſervation and ſecu- 
rity, ſo it may be hoped that this will be undertaken by 
the gentlemen who are poſſeſſed of ſuch land in all the 
different parts of the kingdom, with proper ſpirit ; for al- 
though they may not to receive much profit from 
theſe plantations in their own time, yet their ſucceſſors 
may, with large intereſt, and the pleaſure which theſe 

rowing trees will afford them, by beautifying the preſent 

eary parts of the country, will in ſome meaſure recom- 
penſe them for their trouble and expence, and by creating 
employment for the poor, leſſen thoſe rates which are now, 
in many parts of England, very heavy.  _ 

The of making theſe plantations is what moſt 
people are afraid of, ſo would not engage in it; but the 
greateſt of the expence is that of fencing them from the 
cattle, &c. for the other is triling, as there will be no 
neceſlity of pre the ground to receive the plants 
and the charge of planting an acre of land with thele plants, 
will not oe more than thirty ſhillings where labour is dear, 


and managing | branches only ſhould be cut off; this ſhould be performed 
young plants till ey 860 fit for tranſplanting, the wo-| in September, at which time there will be no 


of 
turpentine will 
grows cold, fo will 


the wounds bleeding too much, and the 
harden over the wounds as the ſeaſon 
prevent the wet from penetrating of them. Theſe branches 
ſhould be cut off cloſe to the ſtem of the plants, and care 
ſhould be taken in the doing of this, not to break any of 
the remaining branches of the young trees. This work 
ſhould be repeated every other year, at each time taking 
off only the lower tier of branches: for if the plants are 
much trimmed, it will greatly retard their growth, as it does 
in general that of all trees; but as theſe trees never put 
out any ſhoots where they are pruned, fo they ſuffer more 
from amputation than thoſe which do. 

In about twelve or fourteen years theſe will require no 
more pruning, for their upper branches will kill thoſe be- 
low, where they have not air; but ſeon after this, if the 
plants have made good progreſs, it may be neceſſary to 
thin them; but this ſhould be gradually performed, be- 
ginning in the middle of the plantation firſt, leaving the 
outſide cloſe to ſcreen thoſe within from the cold, fo by 
degrees coming to them at laſt, whereby thoſe, whic 
were firſt thinned, will have had time to get ſtrength, ſo 
will not be in danger of ſuffering from the admiſſion of cold 
air. When theſe plantations are thinned, the trees ſhould 
not be dug up ; but their ſtems cut off cloſe to the ground, 
for their roots never ſhoot again, but decay in the earth, 
ſo there can no harm ariſe by leaving them, and hereby. 
the roots of the remaining plants are not injured. The 
trees which are now cut, will be fit for many purpoſes ; 
thoſe which are ſtraight, will make good putlocks for the 
bricklayers, and ſerve for ſcaffolding poles, ſo that there 
may be as much made by the fale of theſe as will defra 
the whole expence of the planting, and probably inter 
for the money into the bargain. 

As the upright growth of theſe trees renders their wood 
the more v le, ther ſhould be left pretty cloſe together, 
whereby they will draw each other up, and grow "y tall. 
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I baye ſeen ſome of theſe trees growing, whoſe naked tems 
have been mote than ſeventy feet high, and as ſtraight as a 
walking-cane, and from one of theſe trees there was as 
many boards ſawed, as laid the floor of a room near twent 
feet ſquare. If theſe trees are left eight feet aſunder eac 
way; it will be ſufficient room for-their growth; therefore, 
if at firſt thinning a fourth part of the trees are taken 
away, the others may ſtand twelve or fourteen years longer, 
by which time they will be of a fize for making ladders, and 
fandards for ſcaffolding, and many other purpoſes !: ſo that 
from this ſale, as much may be made, as to not _ pay 
the remaining part of the expence of PR if an 
ſhould be wanting in the firſt, but rent for the land wit 
intereſt, and the ſtanding trees for fortunes of younger 
children. This may be demonſtrated by figures, and there 
has been ſeveral examples of late years, where the profits 
have greatly exceeded what is here mentioned. Miller's 
Gard. Dia. : | | 

Pitch, tar, roſin, and turpentine, are all made from 
theſe trees by a very familiar proceſs. In the ſpring time, 
when the ſap is moſt free in running, they pare off the 
bark of the pine-tree, to make the ſap run down into a 
hole which they cut at the bottom to receive it: in the way, 
as it runs down, it leaves a white matter like cream, but 
a little thicker : this is very different from all the kinds of 
reſin and turpentine in uſe, and it is 1 ſaid to be 
uſed in the making of flambeaux, inſtead of white bees 
wax. The matter that is received in the hole at the bot- 


tom, is taken up with ladles, and put in a large baſket; a 


great part of this immediately runs through, and this is the 
common turpentine. This is received into ſtone or earthen 
pots, and ready for ſale. The thicker matter, which re- 
mains in the baſket, they put into a common alembic, add- 
ing a large. quantity of water; they diſtil this as long as 
any oil is ſeen ſwimming upon the water; this oil they 
ſeparate from the ſurface in large quantities, and this is the 
common oil or ſpirit of turpentine ; the remaining matter 
at the bottom of the ſtill, is common yellow reſin. When 
they have thus obtained all that they can from the ſap of 
the tree, they cut it down, and, hewing the wood into 
billets, they fill a pit dug in the earth with theſe billets, 
and, ſetting them on fire, there runs from them, while 
they are burning, a black thick matter ; this naturally falls 
to the bottom of the pit, and this is the tar. The top of 
the pit is covered with tiles, to keep in the heat ; and 
there is at the bottom a little hole, at which the tar runs 
like oil; if this hole be made too large, it ſets the whole 
quantity of the tar on fire; but, if ſmall enough, runs 
quietly out. 

The tar being thus made, is put up in barrels, and, if 
it be to be made into pitch, they put it into large boiling 
veſſels, without adding any thing to it: it is then ſuffered 
to boil a while, and, 3 then let out, is found, when 
cold, to be what we call pitch. Philſ. Tranſ. Numb. 243. 

PIP, or PEr, a diſeaſe among poultry, conſiſting of a 
white thin ſkin, or film, which growing under the tip of 
the tongue, hinders their feeding. It uſually ariſes from 
their drinking puddle-water, or eating filthy meat ; and is 
cured by pulling off the film with the fingers and rubbing 
the tongue with ſalt. | 

PIPE-DRAINS. See DRAINx ING and UNDER-DRA1N- 


ING. 

PISMIRES, or AN TS, are deſtroyed by laying human 
ordure on their hills, as that will drive them away or kill 
them if done in froſty weather. Some deſtroy them by 
firing their neſts. Another manner of driving them awa 
is by the root of wild cucumber, muſcle-ſhells burnt wit 
ſtorax, and beat to powder {trewed over the gardens where 
they are, will compel them to quit their holes and prove 
their deſtruction. ; 

Origanum, powdered, and ſpread 22 them, kills 

wer the ſame 
purpoſe : or, make a roll of wool, newly plucked from the 
ſheep's belly, and encompaſs your flower-ſtem, five fingers 


in breadth. 


Smear the bottom of the trees all round with tar, which 
will prevent their climbing ; or put human ordure round 
the root or ſtem of the tree. 343 

Mix ſome powder of arſenic with honey ; put it into a 
box made of cards or paſteboards, pricked full of holes with 
a bodkin. Hang theſe boxes on the trees, and it will kill 


the vermin. Be careful not to make the holes too large, 


leſt bees ſhould likewiſe get in, and be poiſoned. 


— 


. 
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| little hotiey, or other ſweet liquor in it, ang it will draw 


the ants into it. If you do this you muſt often waſh the 
bottle and place it there again; they are alſo killed by fre- 
quent watering the walks or paths. ; 

In winter the ant-hills ſhould be dug up, and the core 
taken out, that when you lay your turf down, it may lie 
lower than the ground. This prevents ants returning, and 
the rain and froſt will deſtroy thoſe that remain, 

The dregs of oil, mixed with lupins, and rubbed over 
the boſtom of your plants, will preſerve them from pil- 
mires, To keep your ſugar or ſpice- box from theſe in- 
ſects you muſt cover'it with white wool. Brimſtone pow- 
dered, and ſteeped in water, till the water is become co- 
loured, will drive them 'away; | 

PISSING V Blood [in horſes] may proceed from di- 
vers cauſes, ſometimes by being ridden over-hard, or la- 
boured beyond his ſtrength, and by carrying too heavy 
burdens on his body; at other times it may be by ſome 
vein broken in his body, on which blood will frequently 
iſſue out of his body; or it may proceed from ſome ſtone 
fretting upon his kidnies, and from ſeveral other cauſes. 

For the cure : 


Take knot-graſs, ſhepherd's purſe, bloodwort bf the 
hedge, polypody of the wall, comfrey, and garden 
bloodwort, of each an handful, ſhted them ſmall, and 
boil them in a quart of beer, to which add a little 
falt-leaven and foot, and give the horſe, ' a 


PLANET-STRUCK, or $HREW-RUNNING, as it is 
called by ſome, is a diſtemper in horſes, being'a depriva- 
tion of feeling or motion, not ſtirring any of the members, 
but that they remain in the ſame form as when the beaſt 
was firſt ſeized with it. ; 
It proceeds ſometimes from choler and phlegm, ſupera- 
bundantly mixed together : fometimes from melancholy, 
blood, being a cold and dry humour which affects the hinder 
part of the brain; ſometimes from extreme heat and cold, 
or raw digeſtion, ſtriking into the veins ſuddenly ; or laſtly, 
from extreme hunger, occaſioned by long faſting. 

If the diſeaſe proceed from heat, it may be known by 
the hotneſs of the horſe's breath, and the free fetching of 
his wind; but if from cold, by a ſtaffing and poze in his 
head For the cure, ut Nee 


Some preſcribe to hang a flint-ſtone over his head, or 
ſome cold iron, as an old {cythe, &c. others, to give 
him fiſteen ſeeds of 995 piony; others preſeribe 
exerciſe before an after water, to mix hemp-ſeed 
in his provender, and to cauſe him to ſweat, b 
giving him miſletoe of the oak, muſtard-ſeed, ſeed 
of black poplar, cinquefoil, germander, hyſſop, and 
St. John's wort. 4 


PLANTATION. Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Econo- 
my of Gloceſter, ſays, © that the plantations of the Vale 
conſiſt wholly of fruit- trees. Foreft-trees may be ſaid to 
be here in total neglect; excepting ſome few aſhen cop- 
pices for cyder-calk hoops ; a ſpecies of plantation com- 
mon on the Herefordſhire fide of the county. | 
« If, however, we may judge from the coppice which 
has been ſpoken of above, and the hedge noticed afore- 
going, it is highly probable, that many of the cold ſwells, 
which occur in different parts of the Vale, might be planted 
with ow profit, | Head 
« 'The timber-oak is, at preſent, almoſt entirely ba- 
niſhed from this ſide of the Severn ; and although the op- 
polite banks are yet ſufficiently wooded, the preſent 
woods will, in all N be fallen, long before ſuch 
as may be now raiſed from the acorn, will be ready for the 
axe. 
« Unfortunately for the Cotſwold hills, a ſpirit of plant- 
ing has never been generally diffuſed among them. Some- 
thing has been done about Guiting and Dowdeſwell; and an 
anceſtor of the marquis of Lanſdown laid out and planted 
a new park, near his reſidence at Sherborne. And lord 
Bathurſt's grounds near Cirenceſter are well known. But 
theſe have all been done with a view to ornament, merely, 
The propagation of wood for the uſe of cſtates appears not 
to have taken place; excepting ſome ſmall aſhen coppices, 
which have been made, and tilt I fee continue to be made, 
in the vallies, for hurdle ſtuff, Farms, in general, may be 
laid to be totally deſtitute of wood . Coals are fetcht 20 to 30 


Some perſons hang 8 glaſs bottle on the tree, with a 


"_ by land carriage ; and faggot wood perhaps eight or 
| --. 


ten miles. Not a pole upon the farm to aſſiſt in making a , 
handful bf bruſhv-00d to kindle the fire. Straw, I am 
afraid, is here conſidered as an article of fuel: a circumſtance 
which reflects no credit on the owners of landed eſtates. 

« Tt ſtrikes me forcibly that the corners and aſperities of 
every eſtate oughtto be cut off, and the angles filled np with 
coppice-wood : and that the more central farms ought each 
of them to have its ſkreen coppices, ſufficiently extenſive 
to admit of a plot being filled every year; for the uſe of the 
farm, and the cottagers of the townſhip it lies in. 

« In winter, the poor, on theſe ſhelterleſs hills, muſt be 
in a wretched ſtate as to fuel. There are few hill countries 
which do not afford either wood, coals, peat, or at leaft 
turf ; but here ſtraw may be ſaid to be the only fuel the coun- 
try at preſent produces. - Fortunately for the farmers ſtone 
walls will not readily burn. 2 

« Few countries are ſo well adapted to the propagation 
of woodland as this. Wall is of al other the beſt — 
tion-fence; and here it is raiſed at an eaſy expence. | 
Mark out the intended fite ; cleanſe it by a turnep of a 
whole ſummer fallow ; wall it round ; dibble in acorns, 
beech maſts, aſh keys, hazlenuts, or other ſeeds of wood 
beſt adapted to the purpoſe intended ; cleanſe during the 
firſt three of four years, and fell at the age beſt ſuited to the 
ware required.” See Oar, NuRsERY, and ORCHARD: 

PLAT-VEIN in a horſe, is a vein on the inſide of each 
fore-thigh, a little below the elbow, ſo called among com- 
mon farriers; ſome call it the baſilic vein. 


PLEURISY, an inflammation'of the lungs, &c. are | 


diſorders in horſes, though- they have ſcarce been men-' 
tioned by any writer in farriery before Mr. Gibſon ; who, 
by frequently examining the carcaſes of dead horſes, has 
found them ſubject to the different kinds of inflammations 
here deſcribed. 

He has often diſcovered matter on' the' pleura (or mem- 
brane which lines the cheſt internally) making its way in- 
to the cheſt; he has found in ſome ' horſes the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the lungs black, and full of ' gangrened water; 
and in others abſceſſes of various ſizes; and, in ſhort, 
inflammations in every bowel, He has frequently ſeen the 
blood veſſels fo over loaded, that the blood has burſt 
out of the ſmaller veſſels, and run over their carcaſes in 


many places, while the collar-maker was fleaing off their 
hides, and on cutting open the larger veſſels, the blood 


has guſhed out as from a fountain, filling all the cavity 


of the body; an evident proof, that plentiful evacuations* 


had been neglected. In order to diſtinguiſn theſe diſor- 
ders from others, we ſhall deſcribe the ſymptoms, in Mr. 
Gibſon's own words. | 

« A pleuriſy then, which is an inflammation of the 
pleura, and a peripneumony, which is an inflammation 
of the lungs, have ſymptoms very much alike ; with this 
difference only, that in a pleuriſy a horſe ſhews great un- 
eaſineſs, and ſhifts about from place to place; the fever, 
which at firſt is moderate, riſes ſuddenly very high ; in the 
beginning he often ſtrives to lie down, but ſtarts up again 
immediately, and frequently turns his head towards the 
affected fide, which has cauſed many to miſtake a pleuritic 
diſorder for the gripes, this ſign being common to both, 
though with this difference : ny 

« In the gripes a horſe frequently lies down, and rolls, 
and when they are violent, he will alſo have convulſive 
twitches, his eyes being turned up, and his limbs ſtretched 
out, as if he was dying; his ears and feet ſometimes occa- 
ſionally hot, and ſometimes as cold as ice; he falls into 
profuſe ſweats, and then into cold damps, ſtrives often to 
ſtale and dung, but with great pain and difficulty: which 
ſymptoms generally continue, till he has ſomet relief: but 
in a pleuriſy, a horſe's eats and feet are always burning- 


hot, his mouth parched and dry, his pulſe hard and | 


quick; even ſometimes when he is nigh dying, his fever 
is continued and increaſing, and though in the beginning 
he makes many motions to lie down, yet afterwards he 
reins back as far as his collar will permit, and makes 
not the leaſt offer to change his poſture, but ſtands 


panting with ſhort ſtops, and a diſpoſition to cough, till 


he has relief, or drops down. 1 
« In an inflammation of the lungs, ſeveral of the 
ſymptoms are the ſame, only in the beginning he is leſs 
active, and never offers to lie down during the whole 
time of his ſickneſs ; his fever is ſtrong, breathing dif- 
ficult, and attended with a ſhort cough and whereas 
in a pleuriſy, a horſe's mouth is generally parched and 


dry, in an inflammation of the lungs, When a * | 


mouth is open; a roapy ſlime will ruci out in abitndarice 4 
he gleets alſo at the noſe a reddiſh or yellowiſh water; 
which ſticks like glue to the inſide of his noſtrils. 

« In a pleuriſy, a horſe heaves and works violently at 
his flanks, with great reſtleſſneſs, and for the moſt part his' 
belly tucked up; but in an inflammation of the lungs, 
he always ſhews fullneſs, and the working of his flanks is 
regular, except after drinking and ſhifting his poſture; 
and' his ears and feet are for the moſt part cold, arid often 
in damp ſweats. n 

« "The cure of both theſe diſorders is the ſame. In the 
beginning a ſtrong horſe may loſe three quarts of blood; 
the next day two quarts more; and if ſymptoms do not 
abate, the bleedings muſt be repeated, a quart at a time: 
for it is ſpeedy, large; and quick repeated bleedings that 


. 


are in theſe caſes chiefly to be depended on. But if a horſe 


has had any previous weakneſs, or is old, you muſt bleed 
him in leſs quantities, and oftener. Mr; Gibſon recom- 
mends rowels, on each fide the breaſt, and one on the 
belly; and a bliſtering ointment to be rubbed all over his 
briſket upon the foremoſt ribs. 

« The diet and medicines ſhould be both cooling, at- 
tenuating, relaxing, and diluting ; and the horfe thould 
have warm maſhes, and plenty of water or gruel. The 
following balls may be given thrice a day: | 


c Take of ſpermaceti and nitre, of each one ounce : 
oil of aniſeed thirty drops: honey enough to make 
a ball. iet e | ca PD 


« A pint of -barley-water, in which figs and liquorice- 
root have been boiled, ſhould be given after each ball; to 
which the juice of lemons may be added; and if the lungs 
are greatly oppreſſed with a dry ſhort cough; two or three 
horns full of the decoction may be given three or four 
times a day, with four ſpoonfuls of honey and linſeed oil. 
A ſtrong decoction of the rattle- ſnake root is alſo much 
recommended in 'pleuritic diſorders, and may be given to 
the quantity of two quarts a 8 with honey. 
It remarkably attenuates the blood, and diſperſes the in- 
flammation, and in ſome parts is deemed a ſpecifie for this 
complaint. * ba | 
KAnn emollient'clyfter ſhould be injected once a day, 
to which may be added two ounces of nitre, or cream'vf' 
tartar; - i ft lait N 121 

« In two of three days he will probably run at the noſe; 
and begin to feed; but ſhould he not, and continue hot 
and ſhort breathed, you muſt bleed him again, and give 
the following clyſter : -147 03.70 

4 Take ſenna and mirſhimallows,' of each two ounces : 
fennel and bay-berries, each one ounce : boil them irf 
five pints of water to two quarts, pour off the 
clear, and add four ounces of purging ſalts, two 
or three of ſyrup of buckthorn, and half a pint of 
linſeed, or any common oils | 


« Tf by theſe means he grows cooler, and his pain mo- 
derates, repeat the clyſter the next day, unleſs it worked 
too much; then intermit a day; and when he comes 
to eat ſcalded bran and picked hay, lea ve off the balls, 
1 only the deeoction, with now and then a 
clyſter. | Mas). ile. 

50 But let it be obſerved, that a horſe ſeldom gets the 
better of theſe diſorders, unleſs he has relief in a few- 
days; for if the inflammation is not checked in that 
time, it uſually terminates in a gangrene, or collection 
of matter, which for want of expectoration, ſoon ſuffo- 


cates him. | : | | 

« But as pleurite diforders are apt to leave a taint on 
the lungs, great care ſhould be taken of the horſe's exer- 
ciſe and feeding, which ſhould be light and open for two or 
'three weeks! Thus 4 quartern of bran ſcalded, with a 
ſpoonful of honey and flour of brimſtone, may be given 
every day, with two or three ſmall feeds of oats, ſprink- 
led with chamberlye. Inſtead of the bran, for a change, 
give about a quart of barley ſcalded in a double infuſion 
hot water, that it may be ſoftened, and the water given 
to drink. His excerciſe ſhould ' be gradual, in an open 
air and fair weather: and when his . is recovered, 
a gentle purge or two ſhould be given; that of rhubarb, 
when it can be afforded, is beſt, or the purging drink al- 
ready recommended for this purpoſe. ea de 


| © There is alſo an external pleuriſy, or inflammation 2 
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the mufcles between the tibs, which when not proper 
treated, proves the foundation of that diſorder, called 
the cheſt-founder ; for if the inflammation is not diſperſed 
in time, and the viſcid blood and juices fo attenuated by in- 
ternal medicines, that a free circulation is obtained; fuch 
a ſtitfneſs and inactivity will remain on theſe parts, as will 
not eaſily be removed, and which is generally known by 
the name of cheſt-founder. 

« The figns of this inflammation, or external pleuriſy, 
are a ſtiffneſs of the body, ſhoulders, and fore-legs ; at- 


tended ſometimes with a ſhort dry cough, and a ſhrinking 


when handled in thoſe parts. 

„ Bleeding, ſoft pectorals, attenuants, and gentle purges, 
are the beſt internal remedies 3 and externally, the parts 
affected may be bathed with equal parts of ſpirit of fal 


aminoniac, and ointment of marſhmallows, or oil of cha- 
momile. 


« Theſe outward inflammations frequently fall into the | ter 


inſide of the fore-leg, and ſometimes near the ſhoulder ; 
forming abſceſſes, which terminate the diſorder, 

5 The membrane which ſeparates the lungs, and more 
particularly the diaphragm, or midriff, is often alſo in- 
flamed ; which is ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from the pleu- 
riſy, only in this, that when the midriff is greatly in- 


| flamed, the horſe will ſometimes be jaw-ſet, and his 


mouth ſo much cloſed, that nothing can be got in: but 
the method of cure is the ſame.” Bartlett's Farriery, 


I. ; 
" PLOUGH, a well-known machine for breaking up the 
nd. 
5" The advantage of digging with the ſpade, or ſuch other 
inſtrument, very naturally led men to the invention of 
the plough, a much more expeditious way of doing the 
ſame thing ; that is, cutting and breaking the earth into 
ſmall pieces; but in this the ſpade has the advantage of the 
common plough, as it deeper, and divides the earth 
more minutely ; but improvement of the common 
plough into the four-coultered one, ſhews that it is eaſy 


to make the plough perform this office as much better, as 


it uſually does it worſe than the ſpade. 

The plough deſcribed by Virgil had do coulter ; and at 
this time, the ploughs of Italy and the ſouth of France, 
have nonez and the ploughs in Greece, and in the 
eaſtern nations in general, are of the ſame kind. Neither 
is it indeed poſſible to uſe a coulter in ſuch a plough ; be- 
cauſe the ſhare does not cut the bottom of the furraw hori- 
zontally, but obliquely : in going one way it turns off the 
furrow to the right-hand, but in coming back it turns 
it off to the left; therefore if it had a coulter, it muſt be 
on the wrong ſide every other furrow. 

It is a great miſtake in thoſe who ſay that Virgil's 
plough had two earth-boards, for it really had none at all ; 

t the ſhare itſelf always going obliquely, ſerved inſtead 
of an earth-board ; and two ears, which were the corners 
of a piece of wood lying under the ſhares, did the office 
of ground-wriſts, This faſhon of the plough continues 
to this day in thoſe countries; and in Languedoc this 
fort of plough performs tolerably well when the ground 
is fine, and makes a ſhift to break up light land. This 
is the ſort of land that is common in the Eaſt, and the 
arable land, - about Rome, being never ſuffered to be 
fallow ſo long as to come to turf; this plough ſucceeds 
very well in ſuch places, but it would be wholly im- 
pan to turn up what in England we call ſtrong 

The Engliſh ploughs are therefore different from theſe, 
as the foil is different, Our ploughs, where well made, 
cut off the furrow at the bottom horizontally z and 
therefore, it being as thick on the land fide as on the 
furrow fide, the ploughs cannot break it off, from the 
whole land at ſuch a thickneſs, being ſix times greater 
than what the eaſtern ploughs have to break off and 
for this purpoſe it muſt have, of neceſſity, a coulter to 
cut it off: by this means the furrow is turned perfectly 
whole, and no part of the turf cf it is broken; and if 
it lie long without new turning, the graſs from the 
edges will ſpread, and form a new turf on the other ſide, 


which was the bottom of the furrow before the turn- | 


ing, but is now become the ſurface of the earth, and 
will ſoon become greener with graſs than it was before 


5 
r. 
and the Whip- rein ploughs are totally unfit for a Riff ſoll: 


Marſhall ſays, that the Yorkſhire, the Rotherham, 


PLO 


y | ia looſe mould they make very good work; but thinks 


them too ſhort and ſtubbed for any ſoil. . Their ſhortneſs 
makes them unſteady, as they are one moment buried, and 
the next above ground, 

If whole, ſtrong, turfy furrows are ploughed croſs ways, 
as is too commonly practiſed, the coulter cannot ealily 
cut them; becauſe, being looſe underneath, they do not 
make a proper reſiſtance or preſſure againſt its edge, but 
are apt to be drawn on heaps, and turned in all directions, 
but without cutting. 

Some of our heavy drags have long iron tines in 
them; and though theſe broken pieces of furrows, being 
| now looſer than Tre, require keener edges to cut them, 
theſe tines have no edges at all, Thus the clods of 
earth are toſſed into heaps again, and the ſurface loft 
bare between them, and great labour and expence is uſed 
to very little purpoſe : all this is owing to tie one Coul- 


If the ſoil be ſhallow, it may be broken up with a nar- 
row furrow, which will the ſooner be brought into tilth 
but if it be a deep ſoil, the furrows muſt be * gona 
ally enlarged, or elſe a great part of the good mould 
will be left unmoved, and ſo be loſt. The deeper the 
land is, the worſe it is broke by one coulter ; that is, 
it is broke into larger furrows, and it requires ſuch re- 
peated labour to conquer this, that often the beſt land 
will ſcarcely pay the tillage. 

This gives an opportunity to ſevants to cheat their 
maſters. They plough ſuch deep land with a ſmall fur- 
row, and ſhallow, to the end, that the turf and furrows 
may be broken the ſooner, and the ſuperficial part made 
fine. They pretend the plough will go deeper the next 
time; but this is never the caſe, 

This ſort of land muſt not be ploughed the ſecond time 
in wet weather; for this will cauſe the weeds to multiply, 
and the earth will be formed into thick and heavy clods 
where trodden: and in dry weather, the reſiſtance of the 
untouched earth below, and the flight preſſure of the 
plough above, will always be reaſons why the plough will 
enter no deeper the ſecond time than it did the firſt, 

Another way to conquer ſtrong turf, is to plough it 
up firſt with a breaſt-plough, very thin: and when the 
ſward is rotten, then it is to be ploughed to the proper 
depth; but this method is liable to great objections ; it is 
very troubleſome and expenſive, and if the turf be pared 
off in the winter, or early in the ſpring, it is a chance but 
the rains come on, and ſet it to growing faſter than before : 
if, on the other hand, it be pared later in the year, though 
the turf be thoroughly killed by the ſucceeding dry wea- 
ther, yet the time is loſt, and the farmer loſes the ſowi 
yin for wheat, which is the proper corn for ſuch ſtrong 

nd. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agriculture, ſays, that 
© he obſerved, after the fall of a great quantity of rain, that 
though the roads were ſheets of puddle, yet in riding over 
ſome fallow grounds, which is as flat as a bowling-green, he 
found them Nin firm ; which on examination he found had 
been plowed remarkably deep, and their firmneſs was owing 
entirely to the quantity of cultivated mould, by the dee 
ploughing. For had it been but half the depth of porous foil, 
its abſorption would have been ſatiated, and the mould reduc- 
ed to mud. This he imputes as a ſtrong evidence in favour 
ot deep plowing of neat foils. For though the roots of 
corn may ſtrike two or three feet deep, this is no reaſon 
why ſix inches is inſufficient to bring even wheat to per- 
fection. He concludes with recommending deep-ploughing 
as univerſal good management.” 

In his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire he, lays, « the 
plough at preſent in univerſal eſtimation in the Vale is of 
the little, ſhort, winding, mouldboard fort, which in different 
parts of the og — goes under the name of the Dutch 
plough, or the Yorkſhire plough. 

« On the conſtruction of a ſhip volumes have been writ- 
ten, without any univerſally received principles being yet 
eſtabliſhed. The Bermudians, who build by the eye «A bay 
without either drawing or gauge to aſſiſt them, excel all 
other nations in the pou. af of ſmall veſſels (the almoſt 
only produce of their iſlands) ; which are remarkable as faſt 
ſailers, and notorious for lying nearer the wind then any 
| other veſſels. | 
« Different as the (hip and the plough may be in mag- 
{ nitude and general appearance, there is ſome limilarity in the 
| principles of their conſtruction ; and the difficulty of fam 
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thoſe principles, and of reducing them to a regular theory, 
is nearlythe ſame in both. "The art of conſtruction in either 
caſe is principally attained by practice. 

« In this diſtrict, the ſpecies of plough under notice is in 
general conſtrued better than it is perhaps in any other; 

et even here, the ploughs of different makers paſs through 
the ſoil with various degrees of facility and execution : 
nevertheleſs, oy” I have paid ſome attention to the dif- 
ferent makes, I find myſelf entirely incapable of laying down 
ſuch particular rules of conſtruction as would do my coun- 
try any ſervice, or — work any credit, Even the general 
principles of conſtruction I muſt mention with diffidence. 

« The great difficulty, in tne conſtruction of 2 plough, 
is that of adapting it to all ſoils, in all ſeaſons, and to all 
depths. 

« Tf the ſoil break up in whole furrow, every inch of 
depth requires, in ſtrictneſs, a ſeparate plough, or a ſeparate 
regulation. Here reſts the main objection to the winding 
mouldboard, which admits of no regulation in reſpe& of 
depth. 

k If the ſemi-arch or hollow of the hindpart of the 
mouldboard be raiſed ſufficiently high to turn a thick furrow 
completely, it is of no uſe in turning a thin one. On the 
contrary, if it be brought down ſufficiently low to turn a 
ſhallow furrow properly, it is impoſſible to turn a deep one 
with it in a workman-like manner. There is not room for 
it within the hollow or ſemi-archway of the mouldboard. 
The inevitable effect of this is, either the furrow is forced 
away wholly by the upper edge of the mouldboard and ſet 
on edge; or the mouldboard rides upon the furrow, raiſing 
the heel of the plough from the ground; the evil effects of 
which need not be explained, 

« An upright ſtern, with a moveable heelplate to turn 
the furrow at any given depth, is in this point of view much 
preferable to a hallow mouldboard ; and if its uſe in railing 
a creſt of mould for the purpoſe of covering the ſeed be add- 
ed, its preference is ſtill more conſpicuous ; and I ſee no 
reaſon why the Yorkſhire plough ſhould not receive fo valua- 
ble an improvement. | 

« The foreparts of a Yorkſhire plough of the beſt con- 
ſtruction are admirably adapted to infinuate themſelves be- 
neath the ſoil and raiſe the furrow : a better form, perhaps 
cannot be conceived. 

« The form of the Yorkſhire plough is not its only ex- 
cellency ; the ae price of the wood work complete, is 
not more than ſeven ſhillings and ſixpence; the iron work 
about twenty ſhillings, including plates for the landſide and 
mouldboard. Caſt iron plates, ſomewhat „ thoſe 
of the Norfolk plough, are now coming into uſe inſtead of 
wooden mouldboards. Theſe will reduce the general price 
ſtill lower.” 

In his diſcourſe about implements, he ſays as foltows : 

« The common ſledge. This petty implement will be 
conſidered as unworthy of notice by thoſe who are unac- 
quainted with the uſes of it. Nevertheleſs, here, where it is 
in common uſe, it is in univerſal eſtimation, 

« For carrying harrows and other implements, thorns 
and other rough wood, turneps when the ground is tender, 
&c, &c. a fledye is frequently much preferable to a cart or 
a wazzon. Some are made ſmall and light for one horle ; 
others ſtrong and large, to be drawn by a team of oxen or 
horſes. | 

« The principal ſingularity of conſtruction conſiſts in a 
valuable addition to the common harrow-ſledge of other 
countries. This addition is made with two croſs- pieces 
(like the croſs-pieces of a cart or waggon), one fixed upon 
each end of the body of the ledge, projecting without the 
ſide- pieces about ten or twelve inches at each end. Upon 
the extremities of theſe eroſs- pieces are fixed two rails, pro- 
vincially, fkelvings, one on each ſide ; thus increaſing the 
width and hollownels of the bed of the ſledge, and thereby 
rendering it capable of carrying a larger load with greater 
ſteadineſs. . 

« The moulding ledge. This implement, I apprehend, 
is peculiar to Yorkſhire. 

« Its uſe is that of ſmoothing the ſurface of meadows 3 
at the ſame time ſpreading the dung and molehulls, 

The conſtruction is that of the body of the common 
ledge, without its ſide-rails and croſs- pieces; the upper 
edge of the ſide - pieces (of the body of the ſledge) being for 
this purpoſe made perfectly ſtraight. 

« [n uſe, it is drawn with the face downward, and the 
lide foremoſt, acroſs the ridges. 
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« Its effe& is different from that of the landplane deſerib- 
ed in his Minutes of Agriculture, which having a middle 
bar, levels the ſurface ; whereas this, having no middle 
bar, only ſmooths it. 

« The front har (namely, the fide which is drawn fore- 
moſt) forces off worm-caſts, the rudiments of anthills, and 
other looſe incumbrances which. lie in its way. 
© This collection of materials being driven before the 
implement, grind each other down fine enough to lodge in 
the dimples and fiſſures of the ſward, thus 2 the 
ſurface in a two-fold way; at the ſame time mixing, redue- 
ing, and Ciirri>uting the meliorating ingredients in the moſt 
e#etual manner. 

Ihe front bar is ſometimes ſhod with iron, projecting 
with a hoe-like edge before the woodwork. But this is 
unneceſſary ; and is frequently injurious in defacing the 
ſward. The woodwork itielf, while the acting angle in 
front remains ſharp, is perhaps the beſt : but the angle 
ſoon wears off ; by which means the implement loſes its 
effect in removing the more ſtubborn protuberances. An 
iron bar fixed, not beneath, but in the front of the wood- 
work, the lower edge being ſet fluſh with the face of the 
implement, acts in a ſimilar way to the wood itſelf, without 
being © liable to be worn away.“ 

Paring PLouGn, an inſtrument uſed in ſeveral parts of 
England, for paring off the ſurface of the ground, in order 
to its being burnt. See the article BURN-BAKING. 

One of the beſt and ſimpleſt inftruments of this kind is 
that which Mr. Bradley gives, with the following deſcrip- 
tion, 

From A to A, fig. 1. Plate XXI. is the plough-beam, 
about ſeven feet long, mortiſed and pinioned into the block 
B, which is of clean timber, without knots. C C are the 
ſheaths or ſtandards, made flat on the inſide, to cloſe equally 
with the paring-plate, and be faſtened to it with a bolt and 
as fe each ſide, as is marked at D. 

is the paring plate of iron laid with ſteel, about four 
inches wide, and from twelve to eighteen inches long, as 
the buſineſs may require. This plate muſt be made to cut 
on the ſides, which are bolted to the ſtandards, as well as at 
the bottom part. 

FF are two iron braces, to keep the ſtandards from giv- 
ing way. Theſe ſtandards muſt be mortiſed near their out- 
ſides, and through the block, 

GG are the plough handles, which muſt be fixed ſlope- 
wiſe between the beam and the ſtandards. 

The pin-holes in the beam, the uſe of which is to make 
this plough cut more or leſs deep, by fixing the wheels nearer 
to or farther from the paring plate, ſhould not be above two 
inches aſunder. | 

Rotherem, or Patent PLouUGH, the name of a plough very 
ſimple in its conſtruction, eaſily worked, and therefore de- 
ſerves the huſbandman's particular attention. 

Fig. 2. Plate XXI. repreſents the left or land ſide of this 
plough, of which A B is the beam, CD the ſheath, EB D the 
main handle, FR the ſmaller handle, GH the coulter, KI 
the ſock or ſhare, NP the bridle, S the ſlyband, ML a piece 
of wood in place of a head. The forms of all theſe different 
parts, as they appear on this fide of the plough, are here re- 
preſented, and their ſizes and diſtances may be meaſured by 
the annexed ſcale of feet and inches. 

Fig. 3. repreſents the right hand ſide of this plough, with 
all the parts that can be ſeen on that ſide, in which TV is 
the mould- board, &c, | 

Fig. 4. ſhews the under part of this plough turned up, in 
which may be ſeen the ſhape and ſize of the ſhare, and the 
manner in which it is fixed on the ſheath, mould-board, and 
ground- reſt, with the angle which they make. 

Fig. 5. repreſents the hind-part of the plough, in which 
are ſeen the two handles EF, with the hinder-par: of the 
mould-board, VI, and a piece of wood in the place of 
2 head LM, in their proper ſhapes and ſizes by the 
ſcale. 

Fig. 6. repreſents an upper view of this plough, as it 
appears while it works, with the bridle NP extended, the 
' mould-board T V, fixed in its proper poſition, and all the 
other parts as they appear in this ſituation, and in their ſeve- 
ral ſhapes and ſizes according to the ſcale, 

| Fig. . is the upper part of the ſock or ſhare. 

Fig. 8. ſhews the opening of the ſhare, as it is fixed on 


the end of the ſheath and mould- board. 
Fig. 9. is a perſpective view of the bridle, 
The whole of this plough hoy be made of aſh or elm; 
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the irons ſhould be ſteeled and well tempered ; and that part 
of the A which is under ground in tilling, ſhould be 
covered with plates of iron. 

The difference betwixt this and the common ploughs, 
ſeems to conſiſt in the bridle at the end of the beam, by 
which the ploughman can give the plough more or leſs land 
by the notches at N in fig. 4, and 6, or make it cut deeper 
or ſhallower by the holes at 5. in fig. 2, and 3, in the coul- 
ter and ſhare, which are made and ſet ſo as to cut off the 
new furrow without tearing; and in the mould- board, 
which is ſo ſhaped at firſt to raiſe alittle, and then gradually 
turn over the new cut furrow wich very little reſiſtance. 
But the greateſt advantage of all is, it being ſo-caſy cf 
draught, that it will do double the work of any common 
plough, as experience has proved ; and, with only one man 
and two horſes, will perform, even in ſtiff land, as much as 
two men and fix hotſes can do in a moderately light ſoil 
with any of the wheeled ploughs generally uſed, or in- 
deed known in this country, where their great defect is, 
that they are too complex, and weigh too much upon the 
fore-carriage, ſo that the friction of their wheels becomes 
a conſiderable addition to the draught : for the beſt plough 
certainly is that which is the moſt ſimple in its make and 
tackle ; which requires the leaſt ſtrength to draw it, in 
proportion to the ſtiffneſs of the ſoil ; which can be made 
always to cut to a proper depth ; and which, by the ſhape 
of its mould-board, is beſt adapted to turn the furrow up- 
ſide down. The principle of the Kentiſh plough, with the 
ſhifting mould-board, is very good, where the land is dry, 
and will admit of it. 

Meſſieurs de Chateauvieux and Duhamel, ever ſtudious 
to promote the welfare of mankind, have endeavoured to 
remedy theſe inconveniencies in wheeled ploughs, by the 
following improvements, which, with their uſual ſpirit of 
univerſal benevolence, they have moſt obligingly commu- 
nicated to the world. We ſhall begin with the invention 
of the former of theſe gentlemen, becauſe it was rather 
prior, in point of time, to that of M. Duhamel. 

The fore-part of M. de Chateauvieux's plough is com- 
poſed of a wheel thirty-two inches, in diameter, which may 
be extended to thirty-four inches, or reduced to thirty : 
but to fall ſhort of, or to exceed theſe meaſures, would be 
attended with inconveniences. This wheel may be made 
very light, eſpecially if it be encircled with a thin hoop of 
iron. The plough itſelf is repreſented in Plate XXII. fig. 
1, 2, and 3, where fig. 2. is the plan, and fig. 1. the profile. 

The frame in which the wheel is placed, is formed by two 
ſhafts AB CD, fig. 2. diſtant from each other eighteen 
inches, from inſide to inſide ; which fixes the length of the 
nave of the wheel. Theſe ſhafts are four feet eight inches 
long, and may be reduced to four feet four inches, by 
ſhortening them at the ends C and A. They are about 
two inches and a quarter ſquare : but the edges ſhould be 
rounded off. Theſe two pieces are faſtened together by the 
two croſs ſtaves EF, GH, which are two inches and a half 
wide, and about an inch thick. They are riveted to one of 
the ſhafts, at E and G, where they are not to be looſened 
atall; and at their other ends F and H, the ſhaft muſt be 
moveable, ſo as to be taken off, to let the two croſs ſtaves 
through two mortiſes in the beam IK of the plough after 
which the ſhaft CD is put in its place, and fixed with two 
irons pins, a, b. Between the two ſhafts is placed the 
wheel LM, the nave of which is pierced through its center, 
with a hole proportioned to the thickneſs of the iron pin or 
ſpindle NO, which ſerves for an axle-tree, and is repreſent- 
ed by the two pricked lines. This ſpindle, or axle-tree, the 
diameter of which is about three quarters of an inch, ought 
not to project beyond the outſide of the ſhafts, leſt it 
ſhould lay hold of or hurt the ſtalks of the corn, when this 
plough 1s uſed for ſtirring the earth between the rows in the 
New Halbandry, as will hereafter be more particularly men- 
tioned, To fix it at N, that end is flattened, and bent over 
the ſhaft to the middle of its upper ſide, where it is faſtened 
at d. by a ſmall pin driven through it and the ſhaft. 

On the upper ſurface of each of the ſhafts, at the ends A 
and C, are the hooks A C, to which the harneſs is faſtened : 
and at the other ends B and D, are two rings, the uſe of 
which will be explained hereafter, | 

"The ſhafts AB, CD, ſhould be pierced with four or five 
holes, to ſet the wheel more or leſs forward or backward, 
in order to make the plough ſtrike more or leſs deep into the 
earth, as may be ſeen in ſig. I. at a, b, e, and d. The ſame 
holes are indicated by the pricked lines on the two ſhafts of 
fig. 2. from A to N, and from C to O. 
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The hind part of of this plough conſiſts of the beam IK, 
fig. 1, and 2. the ground o reſt Ep, hg. 1. which is covered 
by the ſhare LD ; the handles KP, KQ. fig. 2. and KP, fig. 
1. the ſheat EF, fig. 1. of which part is pricked in fig. 1. and 
the end appears at X in fig. 2, the mould-board RS, fig. 2. 
part of which is ſeen at N in fig. 1, the coulter GH, fig. 1. 
and ITV, fig, 2. and the ſhare LD, fig. 1. part of which is 
ſeen at Y, in fig. 2. | 

The beam is four feet eight inches long, excluſive of 
the tenon which traverſes the handles. Three inches and 
a quarter ſquare are very ſufficient in its thickeſt part, 
which is from X to V, fig. 2. The mortiſes in the beam, 
WRICR ate under gy &, and through which the two crols- 
ſtaves EF, GH, are ſlipt, ſhould be fo fitted, that the croſs- 
ſtaves may not ſhake or be looſe in them, at the fame time 
that the 3 ſhould, by their help, ſlip with eaſe over 
the croſs-ſtaves, either to the right towards EG, or to the 
left towards FH, according as the intended ploughing may 
require. "The beam ſhould be faſtened, either by two nuts 
ſcrewed on at m, u, which will fix it tight to the croſs-ſtaves 
EF, GH ; or by two iron pins ſtuck through the holes P 
and Q, in the croſs- ſtaves, one to the right in the croſs-ſtaff 
EF, and the other to the left in the croſs ſtaff GH. Theſe 
pins will keep the beam ſteady in its place. 

The lower part of the ground-reſt ſhould be ſomewhat 
concave, as is repreſented at CD, fig. 4. in order to leſſen 
its friction againſt the earth. 

The beam IK, fig. 1. and the ground-reſt CD, are faſten- 
ed together by the ſheet FE, and the handles PK, both of 
which laſt are riveted to the ground- reſt by two ſtrong iron 
pins, the heads of which are ſeen at g and y; and to the beam, 
as alſo to the tenon of the beam which traverſes the handles 
at m n; and by the two wedges, p, o, and q, another uſe of 
which will be explained hereafter. 

Wood naturally crooked is beſt to make the handles of, 
that they may beall of one piece, which ſhould be ſo diſpoſed, 
that one third of the ſpace between the two handles, ſhould 
be left on the left ſide, and the two other thirds on the right 
ſide, in order to facilitate the ploughman's walking in the 
furrow. This diſpoſition is ſhewed in fig. 2. in which a 
line e % drawn from the middle of the beam, between the 
two handles, gives to the left ſide a third P / of the dif- 
tance PQ between the two handles, and the two other thirds 
FQcto the other ſide. 

For want of wood naturally bent to a proper ſhape, theſe 
handles may be made of two pieces firmly riveted and faſ- 
tened together ; and if it ſhould be more convenient to the 
ploughman, the whole ſpace between the handles may be 
on the right-ſide, as in fig. 6. | 

The ſheat EF, fig. 1. ſhould be very ſtrongly and cloſe- 
ly faſtened by its tenon to the ground-reſt at g. An intel- 
ligent workman will eaſily make it of a proper ſize, which 
is about two inches and a half wide, and a full inch thick. 
The inclining of this piece with the ground-re{t gives it 
2 ſtrength to reſiſt, than if it was faſtened to its right 
angles. 

"he mould board, repreſented by RS, fig. 2. and AB, 
fig. 7, is from thirty to thirty-one inches long, and ten 
inches high or deep. It ought to be placed as in fig. 8, 
where its end A forms an acute angle, terminating at the 
eech of the fin of the ſhare : its other end B extends 

eyond the length of the ground-reſt, againſt which it 
ſhould incline; in ſuch a manner that, CS the ground- 
reſt to be lengthened out as far as C, the line CB would 
be twelve or thirteen inches long, reckoning from the far- 
theſt lateral ſurface of the ground-reſt to the fartheſt late - 
ral ſurface of the mould-board, which, being thus placed, 
will form the width of a furrow. 

The lower part of this mould-board is ſloped a little in- 
ward, as is expreſled by the ſhade in fig. 7 : and the part 
b, fig. 7, ſhould jut out at leaſt two inches beyond the part 
a. 70 this end, the mould- board ſhould be made of a 
plank about three inches thick, which will bear being ſcoop- 
ed on one fide and rounded off on the other, in order to give 
it the concavity without, and the convexity within, repre- 
ſented in fig. 3, and 7. 

The mould-board ſhould be well faſtened, to prevent its 
being diſplaced by the reſiſtance of the earth, The upright 
piece CD fig. 7, which joins to the handles at its end D, 
and to the mould-board at its other end C, ſupports it 
ſtrongly. It is highly neceſſary to cover the part of the 
mould-board which bears upon the earth, with a thin plate 
of iron, in order to preſerve it; for otherwiſe it would ſoon 


be worn out, 
| The 
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The coulter GH, fig. 1. ſhould be made of good iron 


well ſteeled. A notch is cut in the beam to receive it, as in 

. 9 and 10; and as the corners of the notch, C and B, 
againſt which the coulter bears hardeſt when the plough 
works, would ſoon be worn away if the wood was left bare, 
it is proper to ſecure them with two ſmall pieces of iron AB, 
CD, about the ſixth part of an inch in thickneſs, ſcrewed 
on with flat-headed ſcrews. Theſe pieces of icon will keep 
the coulter ſteady in its place. 

The coulter ſhould be pierced with ſeveral holes from 
E to F, fig. 10, to take it higher up, or let it lower down, 
as occaſion may require. It is faſtened to- the beam, 
which is pierced at E, ag. 9, by a ſtrong jron pin with a 
ſquare flat head, which is let into the beam and lies even with 
it, as in fig. 10. The other end of this pin, E, fig. 10, is 
a ſcrew, fitted with its nut, by which the coulter is faſten- 
ed tight to the beam. Upon this ſcrew, hangs the handle 
A, I. which ſerves to turn it, and at the end of which 
is the key that faſtens on the nuts of the iron pins which 
ſecure the ſhare. By this means, the key to turn the ſcrews 
is always carried with the plough. 

M. de Chateauvieux's coulters weigh but five or fix 
2 a- piece at moſt, and frequently not more than three 

unds. 

"he places his coulter ſo that its point G, fig. 1, projects 
about an inch . the outſide of the ſhare L C. 

Fig. 12 repreſents the ſhape of the ſhare, with its dimen- 
ſions, as do alſo fig. 13 and 14. The point of this ſhould 
be made of good ſteel, and the reſt of good iron, neither 
too ſoft, nor too high tempered, that it may not be ſubject 
to break or bend. The tail of the ſhare, AB, fig. 12, 
ſhould be thickeſt from A to C, becauſe that is the part 
which bears the greateſt ſtreſs. Its thickneſs diminiſhes 
gradually to B, where the ſhares is faſtened to the ground- 
reſt, This tail is pierced with two round holes at A and B, 
fig. 13, through which are put the iron pins DE, FG, fig. 
12, which have ſquare flat heads, lying even with the tail 
of the ſhare. Theſe pins paſs through the ground-reſt, 
where they are faſtened on the other fide by the nuts 
EG. A third round hole may be added at x, fig. 13, in 
order to faſten the ſhare ſtill more firmly to the ground-reſt, 
with a ſhort flat headed ſcrew. 

M. de Chateauveiux has likewiſe made ſome ploughs 
with the round holes a 5, fig. 13, near A and B; that the 
iron pins DE, FG, fig. 12, might not traverſe the tenons 
of the ſheat and handles ; and inſtead of thoſe iron pins, he 
has riveted them with wooden pins, and found them keep 
the whole tighter than the iron ones. 

To the left of the plough ſhould be faſtened the thin 
board N, fig. 1 and 7, the uſe of which is to prevent the 
earth from tumbling over between the ſhare and the mould- 
board. As ploughing wears the point of the ſhare, though 
it will not hurt this ſo much as it does that of the common 
plough, it muſt be new pointed from time to time, always 
obſerving to make the point incline a little towards the 
earth, as is repreſented by the pricked line DL, fig. 1, that 
the ſhare may ſcarcely touch the ground at any other part 
than D and L, in order to leſſen the friction. 

The hind part of the plough, thus formed, is joined to 
the fore carriage, by running the croſs ſtaves EF, GH, fig. 
2, through the mortiſes of the beams, g h; and is fixe 
there, either by the ſcrews m u, or the pins p, . The 
traces of the firſt and ſecond horſe are faſtened to the hooks 
AC: and if a third horſe be uſed, the traces of that third 
horſe are faſtened to thoſe of the ſecond. Horſes will do 
better for this plough than oxen, unleſs theſe laſt have been 
uſed to be harneſſed one before the other. 

The plough thus equipped, may eaſily be carried to the 
held, if its hind part is laid upon the little carriage EW, 
ſig. 2, conſiſting of an iron axle-tree EW, two ſmall 
wheels Ei, /r, and the two pieces B-, Do, at the end of 
which are the hooks B and D. Theſe wheels are about 
twenty-one inches, or two feet in diameter; and three 
feet ſix inches, or even four feet aſunder. They are very 
light, having but a ſmall weight to bear. The hooks, of 
theſe two pieces Bt, De, are inſerted in the rings B and D 
at the end of the ſhafts; and by this means the plough 
will be carried upon three wheels, of which fig. 1 and 2 
ſhew ſufficiently the arragement and uſe. Fig. 5. ſhews 
the ſlope that ſhould be given to the upper ſurface of the 
middle of the axle-tree of this ſmall carriage, on which 
the reſt of the plough is. to be loaded in order to remove it 
from one place to another, that the ground-reſt and other 
pieces may lie flat and ſteady upon it. 
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To open the firſt furrow with this plough, the wheel 
muſt be placed at the laſt hole, towards the extremity of 
the ſhafts. * This makes the ſhare incline the more and 
conſequently cut the deeper. But as it would be ſome- 
what troubleſome to change the poſition of the wheel, at 
every firſt cut of the plough, a very little attention will 
remedy that inconvenience, It is only inclining the handles 
of the plough to the right or left, inſtead of holding them 
even. The whole plough will incline. with the handles, 
and the ſhare will then enter into the ground with eaſe, 
and open the firſt furrow. The other furrows are ploughed 
without any ſort of difficulty ; and for them the plough 
is to be held even, or inclined but very little, either to the 
right-hand or the left, as the ſituation of the land may 
require, 

M. de Chateauvieux generally reſts the beam on the 
left-hand fide of the fore-carriage. It is eaſy to place it 
ſo as to leave whatever diſtance is thought proper between 
the outmoſt row of corn and the furrow that is actually 
plonghing. | 

The forwarder the wheel is ſet, the deeper the plough 
cuts; and ſo on the contrary. But if one would have it 
cut ſtill deeper, or ſhallower, than it can be made to do 
by altering the poſition of the wheel, that too may eaſily 
be effected. By looſening a little the wedge above the 
beam p. o, fig, 1, and driving farther in the wedge g, 
the plough will cut leſs deep : as, on the other hand, the 
ſhare will be more inclined, and therefore cut deeper, if the 
wedge q under the beam is looſened, and the wedge p, o, 
over it is driven in tighter. | 

The chief differences between M. de Chateauvieux's 
plough, and that of M. Duhamel, are as follow. 

1. The beam of this laſt, ABC, fig. 1. Plate XXIII, 
bends from C to B; whereas that of M. de Chateauvieux's 
is nearly ſtraight all along. | 

2. In conſequence of this bending, the hindermoſt ex- 
tremity of M. Duhamel's beam is joined at B to the hin- 
dermoſt part of the ground-reſt E, after paſſing through a 
mortiſe F, in the lower part of the handles; ſo that this 
beam is joined to the ground- reſt by its extremity B, the 
bottoms of the handles F, and the ſneat G; whilit that of 
M. de Chateauvieux's plough is joined to the ground-reſt 
by this ſheat, another which this plough has not, and the 
lower part of the handles : for the beam does not anſwer to 
the ground reſt. 2 F 

3. The mould board HI, hg. 2, of this plough, is 
lighter than that of M. de Chateauvieux's, and differently 
ſhaped. | 

FA The two handles KK, are at equal diſtances from the 
beam, and are joined together by a croſs ſtaff M. 

5. The ſhare N, fig. 3. is pretty much like that of M. de 
Chateauvieux's plough, but ſhorter and narrower; ſo that 
it cuts leſs wide furrows; which M. Duhamel rightly thinks 
the beſt way of ploughing. | 

6. The coulter O of this plough paſſes through a mortiſe 
in the beam, which is there ſtrengthened by hoops of iron, to 
prevent the beam's being ſplit by driving in of the wedges 
PP, which fix the coulter. 

M. Duhamel thinks this hind part of his plough pre- 
ferable to that of M. de Chateauvieux's, for light lands : 
but it would not do ſo well in ſtiff ſoils, becauſe the 
earth would be apt to clog about the ſheat at Q ; whereas 
it is thrown off by M. de Chateauvieux's plough. M. 
Duhamel likewiſe approves of making the · beam ſtraight as 
M. de Chateauvieux's, inſtead of giving it the bending 
from C to B, eſpecially for ſtiff lands. 

7. The beam CA, is fixed to the croſs ſtaves RR of 
the fore-carriage of this plough, by the ſcrews and 
nuts 88. 

8. The ſhafts TT, are faſtened before by a croſs-ſtaff 
V, which gives great ſolidity to the fore-carriage, and can- 
not be added to M. de Chateauvieux's plough ; not onl 
becauſe the wheel is too large, but likewiſe becauſe it mu 
be ſet forwarder or backwarder, in order to make the ſhare 
cut more or leſs. | 

The wheel of this plough is not ſo large as that of M. de 
Chateauvieux's, becauſe the axle- tree, inſtead of being in- 
ſerted in the ſhafts I T, is let into the ſide pieces X, fig. 4, 
which are faſtened to the ſhafts by the ſcrews and nuts 
. | i 

The advantages of having the wheel ſmaller, are, 1. 
That the plou 0 is leſs apt to lean too much on its ſide, 
and is mate eaſily held upright ; 2. That the croſs- ſtaff 


| V may be added to the fore-carriage, by which it is * 
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ed more ſolid; and 3. That the fore · carriage may be made 
ſhorter than it otherwiſe could be. 

The bare inſpection of the draught of this plough ſhews 
that it is made to cut more or leſs deep, by ſcrewing the 
nuts V more or leſs tight, and putting a thicker or thinner 
wedge between the fide piece X and the ſhaft, which is an 
eaſier and quicker way, than changing the ſituation of the 
wheel. But till, a readier method is, to have uader the 
ſhafts T T, a falſe ſhaft ZZ, fig. 5, fixed with hinges, &c. 
for then, by only ſticking the peg a, into one of the holes 6, 
the beam is raiſed or lowered, in a moment, to whatever 
degree is thought proper, without altering the poſition of the 
wheel. | 

It is likewiſe. evident, that in order to give the ſhare a 
greater or leſs degree of entrance into the earth, nothing 
more is requiſite than to place the beam nearer to, or far- 
ther from, the right-hand ſhaft : for the horſes, which are 


harnaſſed one before another, go, as does alſo the wheel, in 
the laſt made furrow, and the 3 goes in the furt ow 
actually making. 


ad. Are hooks to faſten on the harneſs of the horſes. 
ce. Cramps to faſten the fore-carriage. 
Hf. Pins to fix the beams to the ſheat. 
gr. Pegs to faſten the croſs ſtaves. 
h. A ftrong pin which goes through the hole 7, to keep 
the mould-board ſteady. | | 
Four-coultered PLOUGH, an inſtrument invented by Mr. 
Tull, being an improvement on the common plough, that 
makes it cut the pieces of earth into four ; that is, it thus 
divides the earth, four times as ſmall as the common 
tough. 
F The common two-wheeled plough has of late years be- 
come univerſally ufed in many countries, and is found 
greatly — to the ploughs they uſed before; there is 
an objection to it, indeed, in regard to ſome ſtiff and miry 
lands, in which the whee!s become clogged up, and cannot 
turn. This, however, is eaſily remedied by twiſting thumb 
ropes of ſtraw about the iron circle and ſpokes of the heels; 
theſe ſpreading as they turn, and, as the circle twiſt bears 
upon the ground, throw off the dirt, and never clog. The 
two principal parts of this plough are the head and the tail: 
the plough- head contains the two wheels, and their axis, or 
ſpindle, paſſing through a box, and turning round both in 
it and in the wheels. gt 
There are fixed perpendicularly in this box two crow- 
ſtaves, as they are called, which are flat and narrow boards, 
each having on it two rows of holes, whereby to raiſe or fink 
the beam of the plough, by pinning up or down the pillow, 
to increaſe and diminiſh the depth of the furrow. Behind 
are a pair of gallows, through which the crow-ſtavgs paſs 
at the top by mortiſes, into which they are pinned ; and to 
theſe are faſtened what are called the wilds, which are rings 
and crooks of iron, by which the whole plough is drawn in 
the working. From the box to the center of the beam 
there is carried an iron chain, conſiſting of four, five, or 
more long links, and called the tow-chain : this faſtens the 
lough-tail to the plough-head. It is fixed to an iron col- 
ar, faſtened in the beam at one end, and at the other paſſes 


through a hole in the middle of the box, and is pinned in 


ith a wooden pin. 

"Fine the aum iron collar to which the tow- chain is fixed, 
there is alſo another chain faſtened, called the bridle- chain: 
this runs above the beam, as the tow-chain does below it, 
and is compoſed of ſmaller and more numerous links, At 
the upper end, as the tow-chain enters to the box of the 
plough, this bridle-chain is fixed to the top of what is called 
the Rake of the plough ; this is a N ſtick, car- 
ried up parrallel with the left crow-ſtaff, and pretty near it, 
and faſtened to it by a wyth or rope, or by the end of the 
bridle-chain itſelf, when that is long enough. This ſtake is 
alſo faſtened in its lowen part, under the gallows, to the 
fame crow-ftaff, by another wyth or piece of rope. 

Theſe are the parts of which the head-part of the 
plough is compoſed, The plough tail conſiſts of the beam 
carried from the head to the very extremity, and ferving 
as the ſupport and baſe of all the reſt, A little below the 
collar to which the tow-chain and bridle-chain are faſtened, 
this beam is pierced with a large hole, which lets through 
the coulter: this is a long narrow piece, terminating in an 
edge, and reaching juſt to the ſhare; and it is fixed im- 
moveably in its place by means of a wedge which is dri- 
ven into the whole of the beam with it : the office of this 
coulter is to cut the earth as it is thrown up by the ſhare, 
Behind theſe, the fame beam is pierced with two more 
| 2 


holes, one very near its end: theſe give paſſage to two ob- 
long pieces, called the fore-ſheat and hinder-ſheat, 'by 
which the plough-ſhare is ſupported in its place. To 
the top of the hinder-ſheat there is faſtened a ſhort 
handle by a wooden pin. Parallel to the hinder-ſheat 
there runs up a piece of wood of much the ſame 
form, called the drock ; and to this is faſtened another 
horizontal piece, called the ground-wriſt; theſe are all 
on the right-hand fide of the plough, and parallel with 
the fore-ſheat. There runs another piece of much the 
ſame form with it, on the right hand : and the bottom 
of this is the earth-board, The Jong handle of this, 
which reaches as far as that of the ſheat, is faſtened to 
the drock by a pin, the other end of which goes into the 
beam. Near the lower end of the fore-ſheat, there are 
two flat pieces of iron, which paſs from the two ſides of 
it up to the beam; and being let through it, are faſtened 
to the upper part by ſcrews and pins. Theſe keep the 
ſheat in its place. 

The Aruthure of the four-coultered plough is different, 
in ſome reſpeAs, from this, though in general founded 
on it, Its beam is ten feet long, whereas that of the 
common plough is but eight. The beam is ſtraight in the 
common plough, but in this it is arched in one fourth 
part of its length, near the plough-head. At the diſtance 
of three feet two inches from the end of the beam at 
the plough-tail, the firſt coulter, or that next the ſhare, 
is let through ; and at thirteen inches from this, a ſecond 
coulter is let through ; a third at the ſame diſtance from 
that; and, finally, the fourth at the ſame diftance from 
'the third, that is, thirteen inches. 

The crookedneſs of the upper part of the beam in this 
plough is contrived to avoid the too great length of the 
three foremaſt coulters, which would be too much, if the 
beam was ſtraight all the way; and they would be apt to 
bend and be diſplaced, unleſs they were vaſtly heavy and 
clumſy. Aſh is the beſt wood to make the beam of, it 
being ſufficiently ſtrong, and yet light. 

The ſheat in this plough is to be ſeven inches broad. 
The fixing of the ſhare in this, as well as in the common 
plough, is the niceſt part, and requires the utmoſt art of 
the maker ; for the well-going of the plough wholly de- 
pends upon the placing of this. Suppoſing the axis of 
the beam, and the left fide of the ſhare, to be both hori- 
zontal, they muſt never be ſet parallel to each other ; for, 
if they are, the tail of the ſhare, bearing againſt the 
trench as much as the point, would cauſe the point to in- 
cline to the right hand, and it would be carried out of 
the ground into the furrow. If the point of the ſhare 
ſhould be ſet fo, that its fide ſhould make an angle on the 
right ſide of the axis of the beam, this inconvenience 
would be much greater; and if its points ſhould incline 
much to the left, and make too Jarge an angle on that 
ſide with the axis of the beam, the plough would run 
quite to the left hand; and, if the holder, to prevent its 
running quite out of the ground, turns the upper part of 


| his plough toward the left hand, the pin of the ſhare will 


riſe up, and cut the furrow diagonally, leaving it half 
unploughed. To avoid this and ſeveral other inconveni- 
ences, the ſtraight ſide of the ſhare muſt make an angle up- 
on the left ſide of the beam; but that muſt be ſo ver 
acute a one, that the tail of the ſhare may only preſs les 
againſt the fide of the trench than the point does. 

The great thing to be taken care of, is the placing the 
four coulters ; for on this the ſucceſs of the whole de- 
pends. Theſe muſt be fo ſet, that the four imaginary 
planes deſcribed by their four edges, as the plough moves 
forward, may be all parallel to each other, or very nearly 
ſo; for if any one of them ſhould be very much inclined 
to, or ſhould recede much from either, of the other, then 
they would not enter the ground together. In order to 
the placing them thus, the beam muſt be carefully pierced 
in a proper manner. The ſecond coulter-hole muſt be 
two inches and an half more on the right hand than the 
firſt : the third muſt be as much more to the right of the 
ſecond, and the fourth the ſame meaſure to the right 
hand of the third : and theſe two inches and an half muſt 
be carefully meaſured from the center of one hole to the 
center of the other, Each of theſe holes is a mortiſe of 
an inch and a quarter wide, and is three inches and an 
half long at the top, and three inches at the bottom. The 
two oppoſite ſides of this hole are parallel to the top and 


bottom, but the back is oblique, and determines the ob- 
liquity of the ſtanding of the coulter, which is 1 
tig 


interval left 
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tight up to che poll. A perſpective view of this curious 
pl the reader will find in Plate XXI. fig: 9. 
coulter is two feet eight inches long, before it is 

worn; the handle takes up ſixteen inches of this length, 
and is hallowed thus long, that the coulter may be driven 
down as the point wears away. Tulls Horſe-hoeing Hu- 
handr . a ; | 197 l | : 
* he four · coulteted plough being heavy, difficult to 
manage, and fit only to break up meadow ground, or 

round where there are very few or no ſtones, is now in 
iſuſe. The ſcarificator may be ſubſtituted to break che 
turf, and the land ploughed deeper afterwards. But it is 
ſtill a better way of breaking up land, to trench-plough 
it; firſt paring the ſurface with a paring-plough, about 
two inches deep, turning the — ſide downwards, upon 
which, with a common plough immediately following, in 
the ſame furrow, turn a deeper furrow upon the turf, 
oing in all as deep as the ſtaple will admit. This ſhould 
be done in autumn; and if it is good meadow land, wheat 
may be ſown upon it; if not, let it remain a winter fal- 
low, and ſow oats upon it in the ſpring. In either caſe 
the turf will be rotten by the time che wheat or oats are 
cut and carried off, and the land will be ready for other 
crops to follow in the common courſe, if to be continued 
in tillage; but if intended to be laid down again to graſs, 
a crop of tur neps is a good preparati ve; and at any rate 
lay it down in good heart. The ſcarificator will anſwer 
the purpoſe cheaper, without breaking up the land. Ser 
the article MEA DOW. ' | 1 1 

Double Proud, an inſtrument invented by Mr. Randal, 

which, by putting the ſhare point to the middle of the 
by the horſe-hoe, throws the mould on each 
ſide of it, at the ſame time, towards the rows, and earths 
them up to what degree the ploughman pleaſes, in order 
to nouriſh them on to perfection. If a ——— 
inſtead of the ſingle hoe, was uſed, the furrows' wou 
be turned into the middle of the interval, and appear in 
the form of a ſingle ridge: and if the plough went twice 
in a place, to deepen the ſoil, the ridge in the middle 
would be p tionably higher, and the ground ftrangely 
improved by ſuch operations, and the 3 5 ſurpriſingty 
promoted in their growth. In either of theſe caſes, of the 
plough's going once or twice in a the double 
plough, by taking faſt old of the mould, throws all back 
ain; and if the vegetables are not effectually earthed up, 
which may be the caſe after double ſpitting the intervals, 
then running the double plough over again, completes the 
buſineſs, = ſtrangely toſſes about and mellows the ground. 
This, in general, is the uſe of this plough in carthing up 
vegetables, that have three feet intervals. 
heſe whoſe mould-boards move on hi and may 
be ſet wide or narrow at pleaſure, are the moſt convenient. 

But under the name of this double plough, we are to 
underſtand another of the ſame form, much narrower in 
the tail, to perform what they called ridge-work, which is 
either ſingle or double: if fingle, this double plough 
works alone, throws up the ridges, and, at a proper 
time, ſplits them, and throws them back into the trenches ; 
and this toſſes the mould backwards and forwards, which, 
by theſe agitations, and other - operations, is made ready 
for cropping, as is particularly mentioned in my Treatiſe. 
If theſe ridges are to be douhle, that is, if there is to be 
double ſpitting, then the double plough performs as be- 
fore, and gocs as deep as is conſiſtent with the intereſt of 
the man's arms, and, the harſe's eaſe. Here the worthy 
ploughman is requeſted to keep his hands even, that the 
plough may run flat upon its ſole, and clear the trench 
of mould, as far as neceſſary, which it is made to do in 
that poſture: to make way for the lifting-plough, of the 
ſame breadth in the tail. See Plate XXI. fig. 10. 

Double lifting PLouGH., My earneſt defire, ſays Mr. 
Randal, is to imitate gardeners, in preparing the foil, by 
their always going a good- depth, and which to be ſure 
is the true bias of nature, in regard that vegetables in 
general, require a looſer habitation, beneath the foil, to 
greater depth than farmers will allow them: this deſire 
produced the lifting-plough, to raiſe the generous mould 
that lies far beneath the reach of common ploughing, into 
general uſe, This I have practiſed to very great effect, 
and never failed doing it, in all the going ground of the 
tenures of near a thouſand acres, where the ſtratum, be- 
low the uſual foil, would give me this deſirable and en- 
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couraging advantage. Hence it was, that I was alwa 
extremely fond of this lifting-plough, which never falls 


. 


v 


„ u in the hands of an honeſt, worthy ploughman z 
an 


„no doubt, there are many ſuch to be found. I was 
very imprudent, in my firſt conſtruction of this plough, 
in having it made too large, in order, through à covet- 
us diſpoſition, to have much work done in a day. The 
draught was fo fatiguing to the horſes and men, that the 
invention was under a good deal of diſtepute, and 1 
in danger of having all che ſeryants leave the ſervice, and 

ng the horſes : for theſe reafons, I was obliged to 
fit down with that loſs, great as it was, in the ' purchaſe 
of this plough, and contract all the proportions of it, to 
make the draught quite eaſy to the team and men; and 
then there was not the leaſt complaint heard, but on! 

a back wardneſs to proceed, which uſe effectually — g 
Here, then, this lifting plough is to go into all the 
trenehes made by the double plough, as mentioned be- 
fore; and as the ploughman deepens the trenches as far 
down as is conſiſtent with his own and horſes eaſe, the 
irons, running up on each fide of the plough, will lift up 
the mould, which will be thrown, by the motion, upon 
the old ridges. The ground now lies in deep trenches, 
and high ridges j and this is what is called, in my Trea- 
tiſe, double ridges; and how the ſoil is to be afterwards 
reduced to a level, and receive farther manugement, is 
therein particularly' mentioned. Now, from the con- 
ſtruction of theſe two ploughs, the ſoil beneath will, if 
the ploughman keeps his hands even, be cut level, inſtead 


of leaving theſe hills and dales, but two often practiſed, 
to the diſcouragernent of the growth of the vegetables. 
See Plate XXI. fig. 11. Randal's Semi-Virgilian Huſ- 


bandry. | 


Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agriculture, ſays, that 
in his opinion the Swing-PLOUGH is the only plough of 
general uſe, eſpecially for ſtiff land; it will plough it 
round or flat, clean or balky; wet or dry; foul- or clear. 
- PLOUGHING, the action of breaking up, and looſen- 
ing the ſoil. * aN an Kors . 

„The principle, ſays M. de Chateauvieux, of tho- 
roughly dividing aw pgs. 14 foil, is ſo generally re- 
ceived, that there is not a farmer who does not know, 
that one ploughing more than ordinary is of as much ſer- 
vice to the . as dunging it would be. Experience 
muſt have ſthewn them, that his crops are increaſed by 
this extraordinary ploughing : but he is not ſufficiently 
ſenſible, that of all the ways of improving his land, no 
one is more effectual, or leſs expenſive than this. Were 
its full value known, it would be more generally practiſed, 
and every hutbandman would give all his lands at leaſt 
one ploughing extraordinary, | 

To ſatisfy myſelf of what might be done with the 
plough alone, I reſolved to make a trial on a ſpot, of 
ground which I knew to be incapable of naturally producing 
any thing. Some years before, I had dug away the earth, 
three feet deep, from a ſpace” of ſixty ſquare perches. 
Nothing remained in it but a white clay, like that which 
potters uſe. This ſpot, thus circumſtanced, ſeemed to me 
a proper one for my experiment. As the ſpace was too 
{mall for a plough to work in, I had recourſe to the ſpade 
and hoe. The ground was laid out in beds, which were 
afterwards ſowed with wheat, and the ſpaces between 
them were frequently ſtirred, The firſt year my plants 
were very poor, and branched into only two, three, or 
four ſtalks apiece, In the ſecond year, they did much bet- 
ter; and in the third, they were as large and fine as any 
my garden could have yy This ſpot ſtill continues 
to produce equally well; the foil is now like fine mould ; 
and, which is very remarkable, it has loſt its former 
white colour, and is become black. We have here a 
ſtrong inſtance of what may be done by pulverizing the 
earth, Let us but do the ſame with any of our bad 
lands, and perſevere in ploughing and ſtirring them a 
ſufficient time; the ſucceſs will not be doubtful. * 

« To be ſtill farther convinced of the truth of this im- 
portant maxim in huſbandry, that the earth ſhould be 
thoroughly looſened by deep and frequent ploughings, I 
examined very carefully, whether my lands which had 
been prepared by repeated ploughings only, without the 
aſſiſtance of any dung or manure, were much looſened and 
rendered lighter than thoſe which were under the com- 
mon management. All my obſervations proved that they 
were, The firſt glance of my eye ſhewed me, that their 
ſurface was ſmoother; on ſounding the furrows, I found. 
them deeper; and much leſs ſtrength was required to 
plough them; two — ſometimes only one, or a 


ſingle 
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ſingle ox, doing here with eaſe, what would otherwiſe 
have employed double that number of cattle : a' manifeſt 
proof that my grounds were in excellent tilth: whereas. 
the common fields offered nothing peaking or ſatisfactory 
to the eye; the earth there was extremely hard, cloſe, 
and compact, and its ſurface. almoſt as firm as that of a 
beaten road. The ground which bad been well and often 
ploughed remained ſo light and | ſoft, after its crop of 
wheat was taken off, that I thruſt à ſtick of green willow 
eight or ten inches deep into it without the leaſt difficulty, 
though I could. not by any means puſh it at all into the 
land cultivated. in the common way) 1 
Camillo Tarello, a, native of Lonato, in the Venetian 
territories, concerned to ſee the neglected and dreadful miſ- 
managed ftate of huſbandry, in his country wrote his ſmall 
but highly valuable Treatiſe of Agriculture, and pre- 
ſented it to the ſenate of Venice under the title of Ride 
d Agricultura. The ſenate, in juſtice to the excellency of 
this work, and the patriotic intentions of its author, granted 
him, on the 29th of September 1566, not only the ſole 
right of yending his book, but alſo ordered at the ame 
time that all ſuch as have ee his new method of 
huſbandry, ſhould pay to him, and afterwards to his deſcen- 
dants, four marchetti (about three half. pence of our money), 
for every acre of corn land, and two marchetti for every 
acre of other land, planted according to his direction. The 
Berne ſociety have favoured the public with the firſt you 
of Tarello's excellent treatiſe ; and we ſhall take from 
thence the following extract, -as-a farther proof of the ne- 

neceſſity of thorough ploughing. 
« When we conſider, ſays that 
nt huſbandman, Camillo Tarello, that every ear of 


ood patriot and intel - 


lige 
w—_ yields fifty grains (we will fuppoſe that to be the | 


medium number), we may infer, that if all theſe were ſowed 
and grew, we ſhould reap fifty times as much as was ſown : 
but our crops are far from being ſo abundant. This fai- 
lure cannot proceed from any other cauſe than that all theſe 
rains do not riſe and proſper z nor can any but one, or all, 
of the ſeven following reaſons. be aſſigned for it, if we ex- 
cept bad ſeaſons and extraordinary accidents, 
ee The deficiency ariſes either 1. from the ſeed; or 2. 
from rain, when the corn is in bloom: 3. from winds, 
when its ſtalks are large; 4. from birds which eat up the 
grains that have been ſown ; 5. from worms and inſects; 
from the earth; or, 7. from the cultivator himſelf, 
The cauſe of this defect is not in the ſeed : for, either 
the ſeed is good, or it is not: if it be not good, the grains 
will not riſe at all: but if it be good, as we — cz it to 
be, each grain may, and ſhould. produce at leaſt one ear. 
Another proof is, that if a parcel of ſeeds are planted at 
a proper depth, one by one, in holes made on-purpoſe for 
them, and an equal number of the ſame kind of ſeeds 
are ſowed at random in the ſame fort of ground, all the 
former will riſe, but not all the latter. | 

« Neither ought it to be aſcribed either to rain or winds, 
at the time of the bloſſoming of the corn: becauſe we do not 
-reap fifty for one, even when the weather is very fine; and 
even when each ear bears fifty grains, we do not reap fifty 
times the ſeed. | 

« Nor ought we to accuſe the birds of the air: it be- 
ing well known that lupins, which they never touch on 
account of their bitterneſs, do not all riſe ; for if they did, 
the crop would ſtill be more conſiderable, as each of theſe 

lants a from fifty to ſixty-ſeeds. Beſides, what the 
birds eat is not conſiderable. 

« Worms and inſects are not the cauſe, for three rea- 
ſons, firſt, our crops are very little better eyen when nei- 
ther worms nor inſects are to be ſeen ; ſecondly, the caſe 
here is the ſame as that of the lupins; and, thirdly, the 
worms would favage whole fields (as they ſometimes do) 
in ſo viſible a manner, that it would be eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
the cauſe of the miſchief.” However, this is an extraor- 
dinary and pretty rare event. 

« The ſame may be ſaid of fogs, cold, bad weather, 
reptiles, and other miſchievous creatures. Though tlfeſe 
enemies do not, injure our fields every year, we neverthe- 
| leſs conſtantly reap leſs corn than they might be made to 
produce. 

« Laſtly, the earth is not in itſelf the cauſe of this ſcan- 
tineſs of increaſe : for the Creator has endowed it with 
perpetual youth and fruitfulneſs, as Columella juſtly and 
prettily obſerves in the firſt chapters of his firſt and ſecond 
books. The catth and nature are always the ſame, 


much. 
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Now, if the wſual cauſe why we do not reap fifty for 
one, cannot be imputed to elther of the things above-men. 


| tioned, it muſt of neceſſity be ſought for in the ignofance, 


negligence, and indolence of the huſbandman: for our 
radlice is diametrically contrary; to that of the ancient 
3 They ploughed often, and ſowed little: yet every 
family lived upon the produce of its ſmall farm : but we 
who plough little and ſow a great deal, are always diſap- 
The Romans were not only extremely attentive to the 
thorough culture of their land, but "alſo, even in the latter 
time of the republic, laid it down as a maxim to be followed 
by all good huſbandmen, „to ſow but little and plough 
This is ſtrictly enjoined by Virgil; and Pliny, 
who inſtances the huſbandry of Creſmus, as an example 
of the good effects of this practice, laments the deplorable 
condition of Italy, when rich men, with the help of 
their numerous ſlaves farmed large diſtricts of land; be- 
cauſe it diminiſhed the number of Roman citizens, and ren- 
dered the country leſs fruitful : for, as both he and Colu- 
mella obſerve, the Romans then became dependant on other 
nations for the means of ſubſiſtence. '' | | 
May not this naturally lead us to caſt an eye upon our 
own country, where, of late years, gentleman throw the'c 
eſtates, as much as poſſible, into large farms, which, in the 
language of Mago the ' Carthaginian, muſt, in general, 
render the farm ftronger than the farmer, whereby it ne- 
ceſſarily become lefs fruitful ; this practice is atterded with 
another moſt fatal conſequence to a manufeQuring and 
trading people: it leſſens the number of inhabitants in the 
country from whence only the ſupply of population ariſes ; 
for cities and large towns are always an expence of men. 
Whilſt we beſtow this due commendation on ploughing, 
we do not mean to recommend it on Mt. 'Tull's principles, 
that dividing and pulverizing the earth is all in all.” 
When the earth is in fine tilth, fo that the roots of plants 
ean eaſily extend themſelves every way, an a lvantage ariſes, 
which is thus defcribed by the ingenious M. J. J. Biberg, 
in his Economy of Nature. Mee 05 n F 
« Plants, as well as living creatures, muſt ſubmit to 
death. They ſpring up, they grow, they flouriſh, they ri- 
pen their fruit, they wither, and at laſt, having finiſhed their 
courſe, they die, and return again to the duſt, from whence 
they firſt took their riſe; Thus the black mould which we 
ſee upon the ſurface of the earth, is chieſly owing to dead 
vegetables. For all roots deſcend into the earth by their 
branches, and after a plant has loſt its ſtem, the root re- 
mains; but this too rots at laſt, and changes into mould. 
By this means, this kind of mould is'mixed with the earth, 
by the contrivance of nature: nearly in the ſame way as 
dung thrown upon kelds'is wrought into the earth by the 
induſtry of the huſbandman. 11 | 
The earth thus prepared offers again to plants from 
its boſom, what it had received from them. For when 
ſeeds are committed to the earth, they draw to themſelves, 
accommodate to their nature, and turn into plants the more 
ſubtile parts of this mould, by the co-operation of the ſun, 
air, and moiſture; ſo that the talleſt tree is, properly 
ſpeaking, nothing but mould wonderfully compounded and 
modified by a virtue communicated to a ſmall feed by the 
Creator. From theſe plants, when they die, juſt the fame 
mould is formed, as gave birth to them originally ; but in 
ſuch a manner, that it is in greater quantity than before, 
if the earth be kept looſe to admit of the free extenſion 
of the roots. Vegetables therefore increaſe the black 
mould; whence fertility remains continually uninter- 
rupted : whereas the earth would not make good its an- 
nual conſumption, if it were not conſtantly recruited by 
new ſupplies,” | 
The illuſtrious M. Lullin de Chateauvieux, to whom 
the world in general is infinitely indebted for ſome of the 
moſt judicious and beſt executed experiments ever made 
in agriculture, as is his native country in particular for 
his excellent adminiſtration in the high office of chief ma- 
giſtrate of the republic of Geneva, is the firſt writer who 
has attended to the advantages of ſtubble as a manure. 
Towards the latter end of the your 1753, walking over 
his grounds after harveſt, he was ſtruck with the difference 
| 


| 
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which he found in the ſtubble of his own experiments, 
and that of the corn which had been raiſed in the common 
way. This laſt was ſo poor and weak, that it ſcarcely op- 
noſed the motion of his feet, while the other reſiſted greatly. 
« I often felt it break, ſays he, under my feet, and fre- 


quently 


] 


quently met with tufts of twenty, thirty, forty, and ſome- | 
times more ſtalks, which ſtopt me ſhort, like fo many little 
buſhes. I am the more particular in my account of this 
ſlubble, becauſe its ſhews the great ſtrength of the plants, 
which they would not have had if the earth had not been 
well prepared. Beſides, it has its real uſe: for thorough 
ploughing ſupplies the want of dung, not ny by keeping 
the earth conſtantly in a looſe ſtate, but likewiſe by the 
uantity of ſtrong ſtubble which it produces, and which af- 
erde a molt excellent manure, attended with no expence. 
It lies ready upon the ſpot; the plodghing of the earth bu- 
ries it; and as it is a long time in rotting, it helps to keep 
the ſoil looſe and light, and is repeated every year. I have 
found ſtubble almoſt whole at a year's end, and have ſeen 
ſome not quite conſumed at the end of two years. From 
what I have ſeen of its effects, I will venture to ſay, that 
it contributes greatly to increaſe the productions of the 
earth, I have very often plucked up plants remarkable 
for their beauty, and have frequently found their roots 
interwoven with tufts of ſtubble, which ſhewed me the 
.cauſe of their ay try” ay nent | | 
« It is often, ſays Mr. Duhamel, more advantageous to 
increaſe the fertility of land by ploughing, than by dung : 
1. Becauſe in general, only a certain quantity of dung can 
be had, the product of twenty acres being ſcarcely ſufficient 
to produce enough for four or five; whereas, the particles 
of the earth may be divided and ſubdivided almoſt to infi- 
nity. The help derived from dung is therefore limited: 
whilſt no bounds can be ſet to the benefits that may accure 
from ploughing. | | & Flat 
« 2, Few plants raiſed in dung ever have the fine fla- 
vour of thoſe which grow in a good ſoil eee du 
Our kitchen gardens, and our other grounds afford daily 
inſtances of this truth. Pulſe, pot-herbs, and fruit, are ſel- 
dom ſo good in the neighbourhhod of great cities, where 
dung abounds, as in country gardens, where but little of 
it is uſed. The corn raiſed in thoſe exceſſively dunged 
lands, yields a great deal of bran, and not much fine flour, 
and is difficult to keep. Nice horſes will not eat oats of 
the growth of fields manured with human ordure. But 
nothing is ſo ſtriking as the difference between the wine of 
an undunged vineyard, and that of vines which have been 
greatly dunged. ACS : 
« 2, Dung, which is ſuppoſed to act by fermentation, 
cauſes in an' inward diviſion of the particles cf the 
earth, which muſt be very uſeful, as well as the food which 
it furniſhes to plants : but the plough, beſides dividing thoſe 
particles, changes their ſituation and turns the ground up- 
ſide down, ſo that the part which was expoſed to the in- 
fluences of the air and dews, takes the place of another 
which is brought from within the earth up to its ſurface, 
The conſequence of this is, that well ploughed land is not 


exhauſted by weeds, and that it admits the moiſture of rains | 


and dews, together with the rays of the ſun, all of which 
contribute greatly to render it fertile, as has been proved 
by very many experiments. 

« 4, Dung attracts inſects, and thoſe inſects gnaw plants. 
It is. well known that the roots of trees planted in dunged 

round, are very liable to be damaged by inſects 3 and this 
is one of the chief reaſons why floriſts baniſh dung from 
gardens, ' Worms, grubs, —1 other ſuch like vermin, 
make dreadful havock in their beds of flowers; and I have 
ſeen meadows where the graſs has been entirely deſtroyed, 
by their eating its roots. 

« ] muſt add, that moſt forts of dung contain a great 
many ſeeds, which fill the land with weeds. 

« 5, It is true that E. equally ſerviceable to light 
lands, and to ſtrong; but the ſame may be ſaid of plough- 
Ing. 
8 Land is too ſtrong when its particles lie ſo cloſe toge- 
ther, that the roots of plants cannot extend between them, 
without great difficulty, in queſt of their neceſſary food, 
for want of which they will remain poor and ſickly. But 
when the ground has been well looſened by repeated 
ploughings, and its particles are ſet at greater diſtances 
from each other, thoſe roots will be able to ſpread freely on 
all ſides, to pervade every minute chaſm, and to collect 
ſuch quantities of food as will make the plants grow ſtrong 
and vigorous. The friendly influences of the atmoſphere 
will then penetrate to them. What plainly proves the good 
effects of looſening ſuch ſoils, is, that their fertility is ſome- 
times increaſed by a mixture of ſand, inſtead of dung, Now 
fand does not afford any nutritive ſubſtance ; but only hin- 


decs the particles of the earth from re-uniting too cloſely, 


POL 


&« Ploughing is equally beneficial to light lands, for the 
very contrary reaſun ; though theſe do not reqiffre ſo much 


of it as the other. Thete is no danger cf their being ex- 
hauſted by any expoſure to the ſun ; but, on the contrary, 


oy acquire an additional degree of fertility by the ſtirring 
and grinding of their particles, and are thereby the better 
fitted to receive the moiſture of rains and dews, and: the 


ſalutary influences of the air and ſun ; whilſt their inward 
pores are at the ſame time better adapted to the pro- 
„ 5 mT of the roots of plants, by their being lef- 
ened. : | | 

« But, let the benefits ariſing from dung be ever ſo 
great, let the means of obtaining enough of it ever ſo 
eaſy, and let even its defects be corrected as much as can 
be; ſtill it will not be the leſs true, that frequent plough- 
ing is of infinite ſervice to land, . 

« For this reaſon it is, that land intended for wheat is 
ploughed three or four times before the grain is ſowed. 
Some farmers, who could not dung all their — ploughed 
part of them double the uſual number of times, and reaped 
3 9 from theſe, than from thoſe which were 

unged. The expence of three ploughings extraordinary 
will de much leſs than the price of the dung neceſſary for 
the land, if the farmer is obliged to purchaſe it. 

«In 1759, M. Delu gave three ploughings to ſome of 
his fields intended for oats ; and though tat year was very 
ay and unfavourable to ſpring- corn, his oats kept up well 
till they were perfectly ripe, and yielded a full crop of ex- 
cellent grain. ; 

« He: gave hve ploughings to a piece of wheat-land, 
which had not been dunged, and, at harveſt, had taller and 


. | finer corn there, than in the neighbouring grounds which 


had been dunged and cultivated in the uſual way. 

In ſhort, the advantage of thorough tillage, while the 
plants are growing, is ſo great, that in many places it has 
been found amply to repay even the expence of digging 
between the rows of corn.” 

PLOUGH-WRIGHT, a perſon whoſe buſineſs it is to 
make ploughs, and other implements of huſbandry. 

POA, meadow graſs, or that common ſpecies of 
that princely forms the green covering of our fields. 

POCKET, a large fort of bag in which wool or hops is 
packed up, in order to be ſent from one part of the kingdom 
to the other. | . 

POD, a term uſed to expreſs a pericarpium, conſiſting 
of two valves, which open from the baſe to the point, and 
are ſeparated by a membranaceous partition, from which 
the ſeeds hang by a kind of minute ſtalk. 

PORKE, a Bel, or bag. | 

un (4 1990 the upright poles, or pieces of wood, 
round which they bind, twiſt, and ſupport themſelves. See 
the article Hop. 

POLLARD, or Port ance, a tree that has been fre- 
quently polled or lopped, and its top taken off. 

POLE-EVIL, an abſceſs near the poll of a horſe, formed 
in the ſinuſes between the noll-bone, and the uppermoſt 
vertebre of the neck. 

If it proceeds from blows, bruiſes, or any external vio- 
lence, at firſt bathe the ſwelling often with hot vinegar ; 
and if the hair be fretted off with an oozing through the 
ſkin, make uſe of two parts of vinegar, and one of ſpirit 
of wine; but if there be an itching with heat and inflam- 
mation, the ſafeſt way is to. bleed, and apply poultices 
with bread, milk, and elder-flowers : this method, with 
the aſſiſtance of phyſic, will frequently diſperſe the ſwell- 
ing, and prevent this evil. 

But when the tumor is critical, and has all the ſigns of 
matter, the beſt method then is to forward it, by applying 
the ripening poultices already taken notice of, till it comes 
to maturity and burſts of itſelf ; or, if opened witha knife, 
great care ſhould be taken to avoid the tendinous liga- 
ment that runs along the neck under the mane : when 
matter is on both ſides, the opening muſt be made on each 
ſide, and the ligament remain undivided, | 

If the matter flows in great quantities, reſembles melted 

lus, and is of an oily conſiſtence, it will require a ſecond 
inciſion, eſpecially if any cavities are diſcovered by the 
finger or probe; theſe ſhould be opened by the knife, the 
orihces made depending, and the wound dreſſed with the 
common "digeſtive of turpentine, honey, and tincture of 
myrrh, and after digeſtion with the precipitate ointment ; 
or waſh the ſore with the following, made hot, and fill up 
the cavity with tow ſoaked in it; | 


Take 
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Take vinegar or ſpirit of wine, half a pint; white vi- 
triof diſſolved in ſpring water, half an ounce z tinc- 
ture of myrrh, four ounces. | 
This may be made ſharper, by adding more vitriol ; but 
if the fleſh is very luxuriant, it ſhould be firſt pared down 
with a knife before the application. With this waſh alone, 
Mr. Gibſon has cured this diſorder without any other 
ſormality of dreſſing, waſhing with it twice a day, and 
laying over the part a quantity of tow ſoaked in vi 
and the white of eggs beat together. This laſt application 
will ſerve inſtead of a bandage, as it will adhere "cloſe to 
the poll, and come off eaſily when there is occaſion to dreſs. 
Some waſh with the phagedenic water, and then fill up the 
abſceſs with looſe doſſils of tow ſoaked in Ægyptiacum and 
oil of turpentine made hot, and continue this method till the 
cure is effected. ; 
But the moſt compendious method of cure, is found b 
obſervation to be by ſcalding, as the farriers term it, and is 
thus profecuted when the fore is foul, of a bad diſpoſition, 
and attended with a profuſion of matter. | | 


Take corroſive ſublimate, verdegriſe in fine powder, 
and Roman vitriol, of each two drachms; green 
copperas half an ounce ; honey or tacum 
two ounces ; oil of turpentine and train oil, of each 
eight ounces ; reRified ſpirit of wine, four ounces : 


wine, 
mix together in a bottle. | 


Some make their ſcalding mixture milder, ufing 'red 
precipitate inſtead of the ſublimate ; and white vitriol inſtead 
of the blue; the following has been ſucceſsfully uſed for 
this purpoſe, viz. half an ounce of verdegrife, a pint 


of train- oil, four ounces of oil of turpentine, and two of oil of 


vitriol, 

The manner of ſcalding is, firſt to clean the abſceſs well 
with a piece of ſponge dipped in vinegar ; then put a ſuffi- 
cient- quantity of the mixture in a ladle with a ſpout, and 
when it is made ſcalding hot, pour it into the abſceſs, and 
cloſe the lips together with one or more ſtitches. This is 
to remain in ſeveral days; and if good matter appears, and 
not in an over great quantity, it will do well without any 
other drefling, but bathing with ſpirit of wine; if the mat- 
ter flows in great abundance, and of a thin conſiſtence, it 
muſt 'be ſcalded again, and repeated till the matter leſſens 
and thickens. 

"Theſe liquid corroſive dreflings agree well with horſes, 
whoſe fibres are ſtiff and rigid, and whoſe juices are oily 
and viſcid ; in this caſe they contract the veſſels of the ten- 
. dons on the hind part of the head and upper part of the neck, 
which are continually ſpewing out a matter or ichor that 
can hardly be digeſted, or the profuſion abated without ſuch 
applications as theſe. 

POND, a reſervoir or receptacle for collecting and pre- 
| ſerving water. | 

The neceſſity of water, in all paſtures, is ſelf-evident ; as 
cattle cannot live without it, and the driving of them far 
- for it, is known to be prejudicial to their health, in hot wea- 
ther, beſides being attended with great trouble, and a 
confiderable loſs of time. This is fo ſenſibly felt in many 
parts of England, that people are obliged to Gig wells, 
even to ſuch a depth as frequently to require the aſſiſtance 
of a horſe to draw up the water. The means of rendering 
it eaſily come at, muſt therefore enhance the value of the 
land where it can be procured, and are of very eſſential con- 
{quence to the huſbandman. 

Where the ſurface of the ground is ſand or gravel, there 
ſeldom is occaſion to dig deòp for water; becauſe ſuch ſoils 
generally lie upon marle, or ſome other rich earth, through 
which the water cannot deſcend. Beds of clay are moſt 
commonly thicker than thoſe of ſand or gravel ; and chalk 
is, too often, the thickeſt of all. But wherever water is 
| wanting, the farmer ſhould bore through the incumbent 
earth, if he intends to fit his land for paſture ; and if he 
| finds the expence of obtaining it too great, his beſt way 
will be to convert the ground ſocircumitanced into arable, 
or to plant it with timber-trees ſu:ted to the nature of the 

foil, | 
Wherever water ſtagnates in a ſandy or — 5 ſoil, the 
huſbandman ſees at once at what depth is — the 
carth which retains it. But in other ſoils, and when 
this does not happen, Palladius, and the authors af the 
Maiſon Ruſtique, give the following directions how to ſeek 
for water, with the greateſt probability of ſucceſs, 

Where ruſhes, reeds, flags, willows, and oth 
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ants grow ſpontaneouſly, or where frogs are obſerved to 
ie ſquatted down cloſe fo the ground, in order to receive 
its moiſture, there generally is water underneath. Perſons 
who make it their buſineſs to find out ſprings for fountains, 
caſcades, &c. look upon it as an infallible ſign of ſubter- 
ranean water, when they ſee a vapour ariſe frequently from 
the ſame ſpot of ground. Others aſſure, that wherever 
ſwarms of little flies are ſeen conſtantly flying in the fame 
place, and near to the ground, in the morning, after ſun. 
riſe, there certainly is water under that ſpot. Again, 
where water is wanted an land apparently dry, let a man 
| before ſun-riſe, lie down flat upon his belly, reſting his 
chin upon his fiſt, placed cloſe to the ground, that his view 
_ be directed quite horizontally, and not riſe too high, 
in that fituation let him look ſtedfaſtly toward the 
eaſt, If he then ſees a tremulous vapour ariſe from any 
particular ſpot, let him mark the place, by noticing ſome 
neighbouring tree, ſhrub, or other indication, and he will 
water junderneath it. But this experiment is to be made 
only on ground whoſe ſurface is dry; becauſe other ex- 
halations, from a damp ſurface, would be apt in this caſe, 
to miſlead the inquirer. 0.24 

Another way is this, Dig a hole three feet wide, and 
at leaſt five feet deep, and place at the bottom of it, when 
the ſun is about to ſet, a pan, or baſon, rubbed with oil 
on the inſide: let the bottom of this veſſel; be uppermoſt ; 
cover it with dry hay, fern, or ruſhes, and over that with 
earth, and if any drops of water are found ſtanding on 
its inſide the next day, a ſpring is probably not far off. 
Or, put a new, unbaked, but well dried, earthen vellcl 
into ſuch a hole, and cover it as before ; and if there be 
water in that place, this veſſel will be found foft and wet 
the next _ Likewiſe if wool be left all night in a trench 
of this kind, and water can be ſqueezed; out pf it the next 
day, little doubt remains but that plenty of water may be 
met with there, Undo a | 

The month of Auguſt is generally looked upon as the 
moſt proper time to ſearch for water: becauſe we apprehend, 
as the heat of the preceding ſummer will have warmed the 
earth to a conſiderable depth, any ſteam ariſing from water 
— on an impervious ſoil underneath, and particularly 
in hollows on the ſurface of that impervious ſoil, will then 
be moſt exhaled by this warmth. ow it is this ſteam, or 
vapour, which produces the before-mentioned ſigns. 

whatever method water is found, the means of 
coming eaſily at it are the next conſideration. If it be on a 
plain, there is no other way than digging a well. In doing 
this, the ſubſtance under the ſand or light foil muſt be dug 
— to form a reſervoir of water for occaſional wants; 
and this reſervoir ſhould be made deep and large, in propor- 
tion to the quantity wanted. If there were no ſuch reſervoir, 
the water, after having riſen a little above the impervious 
body underneath, would glide along its ſurface, as uſual, and 
very little of it could then be obtained, either by pumps, 
buckets, or any other way employed to raiſe it. If the well 
is made in a ſloping ground, and the declivity is ſufficient 
to give it an horizontal vent, it will be worth the huſband- 
man's while to dig ſuch a paſſage, and by means of pipes, 
or any other conveyance, to carry the water acroſs the light 
ſoil, through which it would otherwiſe fink. The greateſt 
quantity of water will be obtained in this manner, becauſe 
there will then be a continual ſtream. 

If the ſoil is very deep, and its ſurface has inequalities in 
which rain water runs in any quantity; this may be collect- 
ed in ponds made in the lowelt parts of ſuch grounds. 

If a body of clay is fouud near the ſurface, it is worth the 
| farmer's While to bore, that he may know at what depth a 
| bed of ſand or þ pv may be met with : for he will be ſure 

to find plenty of water in this laſt, If this be in a declivity, 
he need only cut an horizontal paſlage, and the water will 
flow ſo freely, as even to double the value of his land. 

Here again the farmer needs not ever to be at a loſs, 
becauſe it cannot be very difficult to make a pond in a 
clayey ſoil, which is, of itſelf, retentive of water. But it 
may, perhaps, be adviſable, even in this, to cover the bot- 
tom of the pond with a coat of gravel, in order to prevent 
its being poached by cattle, whoſe feet would otherwiſe 
be apt to fink deep into the clay. Some farmers judiciouſſ 
pave the decilivity by which the cattle enter into the pond, 
and this renders it much more laſting than it would other- 
wiſe be, and preſerves the water clean. 
When ponds are made in a looſe ſoil, much more care 
is neceſſary. The bottom and ſides there muſt be covered 
with a thick coat of the tougheſt clay, from a foot to two 
feet thick, well rammed down. Some have added hair 

and 
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and loam to the outer of this covering, with a view 
of rendering it leſs liable to chap : but a thick coat of 
grave] is more neceſſary here, that the feet of the cattle 
may not pierce through the clay, Perhaps the expence of 
paving the whole inſide of a pond, might, in the end, be 
money well laid out. 

The greateſt difficulty of 2 8 water is in chalky 
ſoils, becauſe theſe are not, of themſelves, very retentive 
of it, and generally lie in ſuch thick beds, that it is ex- 
penſive to Gig through them. However, it ſhould be 
tried; and if ſand or gravel be found underneath, water 
may be depended on. Even here, ponds are eaſily made, 
by digging into the chalk, and liming them with a coat of 
clay, as before directed. If there is a ſupply of proper 
manure, ſuch as clay, or marle, this ſituation is well 
adapted to grain, which loves to ſtand dry; and as this 
kind of ground produces more forward crops than claye 
or ſtrong ſoils, it may be ſowed early with corn, whic 
will not, in that caſe, be ſo apt to be parched up as graſs 
is, by the ſummer's drought, If a good ſoil can be made 
here, a foot deep, it will yield plenty of various forts of 
paſture, either roots or graſſes, as the farmer ſhall judge 
moſt proper : or it may be planted with different kinds of 
timber-trees. For the method of making ponds in gardens, 
ſee the art cle DxIXXING-Poors. 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. VI. inſerts 
the following method of conſtructing ponds. See PLATE 
XXIII“. | 

« As you are not unacquainted with that part of the 
Eaſt-Riding of Vorkſhire, called theW olds, the value of an 
diſcovery, by which ſo dry a tract of country can, at all times, 
and in all * can be ſupplied with water ſufficient 
in quantity for the numerous flocks of ſheep, and other cat- 
tle, kept upon it, and ſufficiently good in quality for domeſtic 
- purpoſes, cannot be doubted by you; if therefore you think 
ponds of the kind I am about to deſcribe, may be of uſe to 
countries in ſimilar circumſtances, (and ſuch there are in 
various parts of England), or where the water is brackiſh 
orotherwiſe of an unwholeſome quality, you are at liberty 
to inſert this account of the method of making them in any 
future volume of your Annals of Agriculture. 

« About twelve or fifteen years ago, a man, by profeffion 
a well-ſinker, firſt diſcovered the method of making theſe 

nds; within this period the number of them has been ſo 
increaſed, that ſcarce a ſheep-walk, or even field is now 
without one; and the uſe of them is creeping into the neigh- 
bouring country, in fituations where otherwiſe water could 
not be had; ſo ſudden and general an adoption is ſufficient 
proof of their utility ; before this period many ſheep-walks 
were entirely deſtitute of water ; it is, however, worthy of 
remark, that moſt of thoſe ſheep which have now a conſtant 
ſupply of water, are by many intelligent perſons, thought, 
from circumſtance only, to be confiderably improved ; 
whether, however, this opinion is well founded, I cannot, 
from my own experience, aſſert, not having had opportunity 
to make the neceſlary obſervations ; but it does not admit 
of a doubt, that in very dry weather, much fewer ſheep die 
than formerly : this in ſeveral inſtances was fully proved 
during the uncommon drought of a late ſummer, where 
the loſs among ſheep which had not this reſource, was very 

reat, while that among others of the ſame kind, and in 
Las ſituations, which did not labour under that want, 
was very trifling ; perhaps not greater than would have 
taken place in any other equal ſpace of time. 

« The line A marks a circular hole dry in the ground of 
the fize required, upon which a layer of clay B, ſufficiently 
moiſtened, is to be carefully beaten and trod down into a 
compact and ſolid body of about the thicknels of a foot. 

« Upon this C is a layer of quick lime finely and uni- 
formly ſpread over the whole, of one inch or upwards in 
_ thickneſs, 

« D is another layer of clay of about one foot in thick- 
neſs, which is to be trod and rammed down as the former; 
upon this are ſpread ſtones or coarſe gravel E of ſuch thick- 
neſs as may prevent the pond receiving any injury from the 
treading of cattle, who would other wiſe break through the 
body of the clay and lime, and by ſodoing let out the water; 
after this, according to the ſection, the pond will remain 
five feet deep and 45 feet diameter; the ſize they are uſual- 
ly made, F being the line of che water and of the ground, 

« Brick-clay is by no means required for the ponds ; any 
earth ſu iciently tenacious to bear beating into a ſolid com- 
pact body, though not approaching to a pure clay, will very 
well anſwer the purpoſe. 


« [tis uſual, where there is an opportunity, to make the 
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pond in a little valley, or at the bottom of a declivity, of 
near an high road, in which ſituations a ſtream of water 
may be brought into it after ſudden ſhowers or thaws, the 
object being to get it filled as ſoon as poſſible. after it is 
made, that the ſun and winds may not crack the clay ; if it 
is not likely to be filled ſoon, ſome ſtraw or litter muſt be 
8 over it; but in general after it is once filled the rains 
that fall in the courſe of the year will keep it full, no water 
being loſt otherwiſe than by evaporation and the conſump- 
tion of cattle. | | 

« A pond of this ſize is uſually made for from 41. to 61. 
excluſive of the time, and expence of carriage of clay, when 
that is neceſlary ; the firſt varies in price in different coun- 
tries, the laſt will depend upon the diſtance, _ 

« It is to be remembered that the whole excellence of 
the pond depends upon the lime; care muſt be taken to 
ſpread it AY and uniformly over the ſurface of the 
lower bed of clay ; it is well known that ponds made with 
clay alone, however good its quality, and whatever care 
may be exerted in the execution, will frequently not hold 
water; theſe with the above precautions rarely fail. Ne- 
ver having ſeen a pond dug up after it had been made ſome 
time, I cannot ſay by what means the lime prevents the loſs 
of water ; one of theſe two is probably the cauſe ; either 
the lime ſets like terrace into a body impervious to water ; 
or what I ſhould rather think, the cauſticity of the lime pre- 
vents the worms in dry weather from penetrating through 
the clay in ſearch of the water ; certain, however, it is, 
that with lime, thus applied, ponds may be made in ſand, 


y | however porous, or on rocks however open, in neither of 


which ſituations are they to be depended upon, when made 
with clay alone.” 

POOL. See DRIX RING Pool and RiLLs artificial. 

POPLAR, a genus of trees, of which botaniſts enu- 
merate four ſpecies; viz. the common white poplar, with 
large leaves : the common white poplar with ſmaller leaves : 
the common black poplar, and the poplar with tremblin 
leaves, called the aſpen tree. The poplar, whether blac 
or white, may be eaſily propagated, either by layers, 
cuttings, or ſuckers, of which the white kind always pro- 
duces a great —__ from the roots. The beſt ſeaſon for 
the tranſplanting theſe ſuckers is in October, when the 
leaves beg to decay; and they ſhould be removed into a 
nurſery for two or three years, at the end of which time 
they will have got ſtrength enough to be tranſplaſſd into the 
places where they are to remain. 

When they are to be propagated by cuttings, it is beſt to 
do that in February, cutting off large truncheons of eight 
or ten feet _ 3 which, being thruſt down a foot deep in 
the ground, will take roots very quickly, and, if the ſoil be 
moiſt, will grow to a conſiderable ſize in a few years. 

The black poplar is not ſo eaſily raiſed from theſe large 
truncheons, but ſhould be planted in cuttings, of about 
a foot and a half long, planting them a foot deep in the 

round. This will grow on almoſt any foil, but does much 
tter on a moiſt one than on any other. They are the 
fitteſt of all trees for raiſing a ſhade quickly, as they will grow 
fourteen felt in height ſometimes in one ſeaſon, and in four 
or five years will be large trees. ; 

A conſiderable advantage may be obtained by planting 
theſe trees upon moiſt boggy ſoils, where few other trees 
will thrive : many ſuch places there are in England, which 
do not, at preſent, bring in much money to their owners ; 
whereas, if they were planted with theſe trees, they would, 
in a very few years, over-purchaſe the 2 clear of all 
expence : but there are many perſons in England, who think 
nothing, except corn, worth cultivating : or, if they plant 
timber, it muſt be-oak, aſh, or elm; and, if their land be 
not proper for either of theſe, it is deemed little worth ; 
whereas, if the nature of the ſoil was examined, and proper 
ſorts of plants adapted to it, there might be a very great ad- 
vantage made of ſeveral large tracts of lands, which at this 
time lie neglected, | 

The wood of theſe trees, eſpecially of the white, is ver 

ood to lay for floors, where it will laſt many years ; and, 

or its exceeding whiteneſs, is, by many perſons, preferred 
to oak; but being of a ſoft contexture, is very ſubject to 
take the impreſſion of nails, &c. which renders it leſs pro- 
per for this purpoſe : it is alſo very proper for wainſcoting of 
rooms, being leſs ſubject to ſwell or ſhrink than moſt other 
ſorts of wood; but for turnery ware, there is no wocd 
equal to this for its exceeding whiteneſs, ſo that trays, 
bowls, and many other utenſils, are made of it; and the 
bellows-makers prefer it for their uſe ; as do alſo the ſhoe- 
makers, not only for hacks, alſo for the ſoles of ſhoes : 
| it 


end of that time, the 
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it is alſo very good to make light carts 3 the poles are ve 


r to Tupport vines, hops, &c. and the lopping will af- 
Hd goed fuel, which in many countries is much wanted. 
Miller: Gard. Dit. a ; 
' Red POPPY, or ReD-WxztD. The common wiid red 
poppy is one of the moſt miſchievous weeds the farmers are 
with among their corn, and it is the moſt difficult to 
thoroughly deſtroy of almoſt any other. Its ſeed will lie a 
long time in land unploughed, without ever ſhooting ; but 
they will be ſure to grow with every crop of corn, Mr. 
Tull gives an inſtance of the ſeeds of this plant being bu- 
ried four and twenty 8 in a field of faintfoin, and at the 
and being ploughed for wheat, they 
all grew up among the corn, though they had lain dormant 
ſo long before. TulPs Hor ſe-hoeing Huſbandry. 
- POTATOE, or Por Aro, the name of a well known 
plant, the roots of which make a very nouriſhing food. 
Mr. Houghton deſcribes the potatoes to be a bacciferous 
herb, with elculent roots, bearing winged leaves and a belled 
flower ; and ſays, that according to his information, which 
is allowed to be very right in this reſpect, it was firſt brought 
from Virginia, by Sir Walter Raleigh, who, ſtopping at 
Ireland, about the year 1623, gave away a number of theſe 
roots, which were planted there, and multiplied fo exceed- 
ingly, that, in the wars which happened afterwards in that 
country, when all the corn above ground was deſtroyed, 
potatoes became the chief ſupport of the people : for the 
ſoldiers, unleſs they had dug up all the ground where they 
fred it, could not have extirpated them. 
e Philoſophical Tranſactions obſerve likewiſe, that the 
Iriſh were relieved from their laſt ſevere famine, which 


laſted two years during which all their corn failed, merely 
by the help of this root. From Ireland it was brought to 


Lancaſhire, now famous for its potatoes : and the culture 
of this plant has, within theſe laſt thirty s, been ex- 
tended to almoſt every part of England. The rich, who, 
at firſt, deemed them fit for none but the meaner ſort of 
people, now eſteem them ſo much, that Mr. Miller thinks 
the quantity of them which is cultivated around London 
only, exceeds that of any other parts of Europe. 

| The red-rooted potatoes have purpliſh flowers, andthe 
white-rooted (for Mr. Miller diſtinguiſhes only theſe two 

eneral varieties) bear white flowers. 

The potgtoe ſeldom perfects its ſeeds in England; and if 
it did, the Miſing of it from them would be much more te- 
dious and uncertain than propagating it by its roots, as is the 
general and right method : for theſe multiply exceedingly, 
and maybe made to yield vaſt crops, with little coſt or labour, 

« The Iriſh huſbandman, ſays Mr. Switzer, after blam- 
ing the Engliſh for planting this root uncut, becauſe it of- 
ten contains five or ſix eyes, or perhaps more, from which 
the produce of the enſuing year is to ſpring ; and alſo for 
not allowing that bulb, or rather the great number of ſhoots 
and bulbs that proceed from it, a ſpace of earth ſufficient 
for their nouriſhment, which is the reaſon why ſo many 
poor, tinted, unſerviceable potatoes are dug up in the au- 
tumn, relates the practice of his country, which is to chuſe 
middle ſized roots, for the largeſt are — eaten, to 
ſingle out the eyes, that ſeem ſtrongeſt and mo +: pins. 
and to cut them out in ſquares of at leaſt half an inch every 
way: ſo that one root will ſometimes furniſh three or four 
good pieces to ſet. EN 

« The ground, prepared for planting, is marked out 
for beds four or five feet wide, with intermediate alleys of 
two or three feet. It is then trenched, only a ſingle ſpit 
deep, and the bottom of this trench, made as in common 
garden-trenching, is covered with dung, long and ſhort, 
taken out of a wheel-barrow which ſtands at the labour- 
er's elbow. The potatoe-eyes cut as before directed, are 
placed upon this dung, at about five or fix inches aſunder ; 
and this trench is filled up with the mould taken out of the 
next, which is marked by a line at the diſtance of two or 
three feet. This trench is again filled with the mould of 
the next, and fo on to the laſt, which is filled from the _ 

« The uſe of the dung thus laid at the bottom of the 
trenches, is not only to make the roots grow ſingle, for 
not above one root, or at moſt two, will in this caſe be 
21 by each eye, and theſe will be large and well ed; 


ut it is attended with the farther advantage of making the | 


potatoes run, and ſpread themſelves to a certain determi- 
nate depth, which is no ſmall help to their growin ny 
«« The laſt thing to be done to them is, in April or May 
(for they are planted in February or March) as ſoon as 
they begin to riſe, to dig the e out of the alleys, as is 
done for aſparagus, and to cover the potatoe bed with it, 
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about five or ſix inches thick. This will give new life and 
vigour to the roots, will keep the green from running too 
much to haulm, and will make the bulbs grow much the 
larger. By this means the crop of fine large potatoes will 
be almoſt the double of what is obtained when they are 
wens promiſcuouſly in the common way : nor will any 
arther culture be requiſite till they are fit to be dug up, ex- 
cept the pulling out ſome of the largeſt weeds.” 

Mr. Miller's reaſons for diſapproving of the planting 
either of the ſmall offsets entire, or the eyes cut out of 
larger roots, are, that though the former generally produce 
a greater number of roots, theſe roots are always ſmall; and 
that the cuttings of the larger roots are apt to rot, eſpecial- 
ly if wet weather happens ſoon after they are planted. He 
Leere recommends, to make choice of the faireſt roots 
for ſetting, and to allow them a larger ſpace of ground, both 
between the rows, and between the plants in the rows; and 
he aſſures us that he has obſerved, when this method has 
been followed, that the roots in general have been large 
the following autumn. M. Duhamel, in his Elements of 
Agriculture, does not object at all to the planting of the 
cuttings. 

The ſoil in which this plant thrives beſt, is a light ſandy 
loam, neither too dry nor over moiſt, but brought to a 
fine tilth, and ploughed very deep : for the deeper the earth 
is looſened, the finer and larger the roots will grow. In 
the ſpring, juſt before the laſt ploughing (according to 
Mr. Miller's method) a good quantity of rotten dung 
ſhould be ſpread on the ground, and this ſhould be plough- 
ed in early in March, if the ſeaſon be mild: other- 
wiſe it had better be deferred until the middle or latter end 
of that month ; for if a hard froſt ſhould come on ſoon af- 
ter the roots are planted, they may be greatly injured, if not 
deſtroyed, thereby; but if they can be planted in the 
ſpring, without that danger, the better it will be. 

The laſt ploughing ſhould lay the ground even, and 
then furrows ſhould be drawn three feet aſunder, and ſe- 
ven or eight inches deep. The roots ſhould be laid at the 
bottom of theſe furrows, about a foot and a half aſunder, and 
they ſhould then be covered in with earth. 

After all the ground intended for potatoes is planted in 
this manner, it muſt remain in the ſame ſtate till wear the 
time when the ſhootsare expected toappear ; then it ſhould 
be well harrowed both ways, as well to looſen the ſurface 
and render it ſmooth, as to tear up the young weeds which 
will have begun to grow by that time. If much wet has 
fallen after the planting, it may have caked the ſurface of 
the earth, ſo as to retard the ſprouting of the plants; and 
this harrowing will, in ſuch caſe, almoſt anſwer the intent 
of a firſt hoeing. 

I have placed the rows of potatoes at three feet diſtance, 
continues Mr, Miller, in order to introduce the hoe-plough 
between them; becauſe that will greatly improve their 
roots : for by twice ſtirring and breaking of the ground be- 
tween theſe plants, not only weeds will be deſtroyed, but 


the foil will be ſo looſened, that every ſhower of rain will 


penetrate to the roots, and greatly quicken their growth. 
But theſe operations ſhould be performed early in the ſea- 
ſon, before the ſtems or branches of the plants begin to fall 
and trial upon the ground: for after that, it cannot be done 
without injuring the ſhoots. 

If theſe hoe . ploughings are carefully performed, they 
will prevent the growth of weeds, till the haulm of the 
plants cover the ground ; and after that there will be little 
danger of their growing fo as to injure the crop; for the 
haulm will keep them under: but as the horfe-hoe can 
only go between the rows, it will be neceſſary to make uſe 
of a hand-hoe to ſtir the ground, and deſtroy the weeds in 
the rows, between the plants. If this is well done, in dry 
weather, immediately after each of the two horſe-hocings, 
it will be ſufficient to keep the ground clean until the po- 
tatoes are fit to be taken up; which will be, very ſoon at- 


ter the firſt froſt in the autumn has killed the haulm. They 


ſhould not remain much longer in the earth, leſt the roots 
themſelves be froſt-bitten, which ſpoils them. A four or 
five prounged fork is better to dig them up with, than a 
ſpade, becauſe it is leſs apt to cut them: but a principal 
thing to be conſidered here, is the clearing of the proves 
thoroughly of them : for if any are left, they will ſhoot 
up among the next crop, whatever it be, and do conſiderable 
damage, eſpecially if it be wheat, as is generally the caſe, 
ſown in the common broad-caſt way. 

The beſt way of keeping theſe roots during the winter, 
is to lay them up in a dry place in veiy dry ſand, or in fine 
and perfectly dry earth. 


The 


The method of laying dung only at the bottom of the 
furrows in which the roots are planted, „is a very poor 
one, ſays Mr. Miller; becauſe, where the potatoes begin 
to puſh out their roots, they are ſoon extended beyond the 


width of theſe furrows, and the new roots are commonly 
formed at a diſtance from the old; ſo will be out of the- 
reach of this dung, and conſequently' will receive little 
benefit from it.” But rather the contrary would ſeem to 
be the caſe, according to the Iriſh huſbandman, who 
ſeems to ſpeak from experience, when he ſays,” he had in- 
tended expreſsly to anſwer this very objection, that *the 
dung is placed at the bottom of the furrows on purpoſe to 
make the roots grow fingle ; and that its being ſo placed 
is attended with the farther conveniency of making the 

tatoes run and ſpread themſelves at a certain determi- 
nate depth, which is no ſmall help to their growing large.” 
Facts muſt here determine which is right: as they alſo 
| muſt in regard to ſome parts of what Mr. Miller adds in 
the following words. © As moſt. farmers covet to have a 
crop of wheat after the potatoes are taken off the ground, 
ſo the land will not be ſo thoroughly drefled in every part, 
nor ſo proper for this crop, as when the dung is equally 
ſpread and ploughed in all over the land, nor will the 
crops of potatoes be ſo good. I have always obſerved, 


where this method of planting the potatoes has been prac- | 


tiſec, the land has produced a fine crop of wheat after- 
ward, and there has ſcarce one ſhoot of the potatoe ap- 
peared among the wheat, which I attribute to the farmers 
planting only the largeſt roots: for when they have forked 
them out of the ground the following autumn, there have 
been fix, eight, or ten large roots produced from each, 
and often many more, and ſcarce any very ſmall roots; 
whereas in ſuch places where the ſmall roots have been 
planted, there has been a vaſt number of very ſmall roots 
produced, many of which were ſo ſmall, as not to be diſ- 


covered when the roots were taken up; ſo have grown | 


the following ſeaſon, and have greatly injured whatever 
was on the ground,” 

Will not a thorough ploughing and good — 
after the crop of potatoes has been taken off the ground, 
intermix the dung laid in the furrows, and the contigu- 
ous earth moſt impregnated thereby, with the reſt of the 
ſoil, perhaps almoſt as well as if the dung had been ſpread 
— over the whole field, at the very firſt ? If it will, 
the preſumption ſeems ſtrong in the favour of the Iriſh me- 
thod. For certain it is, that the land ought to be well 
ploughed and harrowed after the potatoes are removed, be- 
fore it is ſown with any other crop; unleſs the feed for 
that crop, which generally is wheat, be ſprinkled by hand 
between the rows, as they afe dug up, and there cover- 
ed with the earth then turned over. This is practiſed 
in ſome parts of France; but, as M. Duhamel obſerves, 
the grain is ſo apt to be diſtributed unequally in this method, 
that it is better to plough the ground, and ſow it in the 
8 way. | 

f the farmer apprehends that his land has not been tho- 
roughly cleared of the potatoes, and is therefore afraid of 
their damaging his enſuing crop, his beſt way will be to 
lay it up very rough againſt winter; becaule the froſts of 
that ſeaſon are known to kill and rot all potatoes in the 
ground expoſed to them, and it will at the ſame time be 
thereby finely prepared for ſpring corn; eſpecially as it 
will have been well enriched by the haulm of the potatoes 
lying upon it; | | 
Though potatoes delight moſt in a light ſandy loam, 
neither too dry, nor over moiſt, as was obſerved before; 
yet Mr. Maxwell ſays he has ſeen them thrive well on 
ground that ſeemed” to be very bad; even in deep mos, 
which could not bear horſes to plow it, but which is con- 
ſiderably bettered by them; and on coarſe heath, where 
they were ſucceeded by grain, without more dung than 
was laid on at firſt, Of ſo improving a nature are they, 
and ſo much is the land enriched by the rotting of their 
ſtalks among it, and the digging it gets in raiſing them, 

Several experiments communicated to M. Duhamel 
concur to prove the extraordinary increaſe of potatoes cul- 
tivated with the horſe-hoe; but as this will always be the 
conſequence of the New Huſbandry, whenever it is pro- 
perly uſed, I ſhall only borrow from him, on this occaſion, 
M. de Viller's account of his method of practice, becauſe 
it is the cleareſt and moſt conciſe. | 

There are, ſays he, ſeveral forts of potatoes. That 
Which I cultivate is the middle ſized. It is planted about 
the end of April, or the beginning of May, and it ripens 
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in October. My beds are ſive feet wide. I give them 
wy loughings in the ſpring z at the ſecond of which 1 
alf-fill the main furrow. fore I plant, I cut a ſmall 
furrow with the ſingle cultivator, which likewiſe looſens 
the earth ; but if it be moiſt, I put a double fpring-tree 
bar to the cultivator, to avoid the poaching of the horſes, 
I then” plant the potatoes a foot aſunder in the row, 
* 447; 9pn this purpoſe ſuch as are about the ſize of a wal 
nut. They are thruſt in by hand, two or three inches 
deep; and if the mould does not then cover them ſuſſi- 
ciently of its own” accord, a little more is puſhed down 
upon them. . ie 

A flight hand- hoeing can hardly be avoided afterwards, 
to deſtroy the weeds which ſpring up at the ſame time 
as the potatoes: but this hoeing need not extend farther 
than three or four inches on each ſide of the row, becauſe 
the plow will do the reſt. | 

« I give the firſt hoe-plowing in the ſpring, as for 
wheat; but earlier or later, according to the condition of 
the ground. 5 | 

« My ſecond hoe-plowing is given as ſoon as the plants 

are tall enough to be earthed up; that is to ſay, when they 
are eight or ten inches high, I then turn the earth up to- 
wards them as much as poſſible. 
As this plant ſpreads” greatly, and ſhoots out very 
faſt, it would be impoſſible to give more than two of theſe 
hoeings, if one ſhould neglect to take advantage of the 
time when its leaves and branches do not entirely cover 
the bed. l 0 

« The roots are dug up in October, or perhaps ſome- 
what earlier or later, according to the ſeaſon, with a 
ſtrong iron prong z ſhaking and clearing them well from 
the mould. They ate then left to dry for ſome hours, and 
are afterwards laid up in a place where the froſt cannot 
reach them. 

„This fruit, which yields ſurpriſingly, is of great ſer- 
vice to feed and fatten cattle, eſpecially when it has been 
boiled a little They like it very well raw, after it has 
been kept a few months above ground: but it is beſt for 
them after it has been boiled.“ | 

Tue reader is obliged to the ingenious Mr. Irwin for 
the following account of cultivating potatoes in Ireland, 
and which we ſhall give in his own words: 

“The potatoe, ſays he, is become a root of ſuch im- 
menſe utility, eſpecially to the poorer ſort, within this 
century, that too much, methinks, cannot be ſaid towards 
N and extending the culture of it. 

« In Provence, Dauphiny, Switzerland, and ſeveral 
other parts of Europe, and even in America, it yields 
commodious, abundant relief to the more indigent, -43 2- 
ing _ and plenteouſly propagated in almoſt every kind 
of ſoil. | a "4 

« In Ireland particularly it is the principal food of the 
poor during the greater part of the year, without which, 
ſince the late unproportionable riſe of land in that king- 
dom, to the trade of it, they could not well ſubſiſt. And, 
indeed, it ſeems a particular favour of Providence ſent to 
them on this account. IT | 

In times, not very remote, lands were cheap there, 
and the peaſantry, conſequently, then lived on nouriſhment 
ſomewhat more luxurious, diverſified : their labour alfo 
was leſs burthenſome. But now, being obliged to work 
hard at four-pence and ſixpence a day, and their rents 
conſiderably augmented, it will not ſeem ſurpriting that 
this root alone has became the ſtaple of their ſupport, and 
that they have been the firſt people in Europe, or, perhaps 
in the world, that have led the example in an extenſive 
improvement of it. This may naturally be ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from eloſe - preſſing neceſſity, the molt cogent and in- 
ſpiriting of all motives. | 

“In truth, with much reaſon ; for a poor labourer, in 
that ill-fated country, is driven to ſeek his ſole refuge for 
ſubſiſtence in this root, for the inexorable impoſition of 
a hard-hearted landlord, (forry I am to have it to ſay, too 
many of them grind the poor; but hope it will not be 
long the caſe) who thinks he cannot get too much for his 
land out of the perſons,” or purſes, of his independants, and 
who hath ſo inverted the old cuſtoms; that a hewer of 
wood, and drawer of water, (and many of theſe perhaps 
deſcendants of former proprietors) can afford himſelf but 
a miſerable ſcanty platter of potatoes, ſeaſoned with'a pa- 
latable grain of falt, and waſhed down with a draught from 
the next rivulet, to ſupport the fatigue of thirteen hauts 
({tatute quantity) of unceaſing labour, about his ancient 
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manſion-houſe, or in his elegant gardens, well-laid out 


cloſes, or refreſhin - holes, | 

42 The potatoe 2 a little of which is very fill- 
ing, quickly appeaſing hunger; but by no means a laſting 
ſolid nouriſhment for a labourer, as evidently teſtify the 
ſqualid looks of numbers of the poorer Iriſh ; though at 
the ſame time it is in general wholeſome, agreeing with 
moſt ſtomachs, that can vary their food ;- but like other 
productions of the earth, forbid in many cafes by the me- 
dicinal tribe. 4 

« There are ſeveral ways of 2 potatoes in Ire- 
land, which partly ariſes from the difference in ſoil, and 
kinds of ſeed. The different ſoils for this purpoſe in uſe 
in my neighbourhood, for about twenty years paſt, and 
which, I believe, are pretty general, are the following, 
wherein they are abundantly propagated, viz. 

« Firſt, On rich clay land without any manure, yul- 
garly called graſs potatoes. | 

« When a leaſe is near being expired, that is, during 
the laſt ſeven years of it, if there be no covenants grounded 
on the ſtatute againſt waſte, &c. the tenant, finding no 

of a renewal, ſets conſiderable tracts in this way, 
where the ſoil will admit of it. 

« Secondly, On good ley land well gravelled, (other- 
wiſe ſanded) which ought to be done a year before plant- 
ing. But the poorer fort, who are the chief cultivators 
of this root, are obliged to ſand and plant at the fame 
time, or nearly thereabouts; which is very deſtruQtive 
to themſelves, their potatoes not having the proper bene- 
fit of the manure; at leaſt one part in three of the 
return are on this account exceeding ſmall, and are 
from hence called poreens by them, being a diminutive 

eſſion. Whole fields are ſet in this Ways commonly 
ed ſpaddane, in which a conſiderable is driven; 
eſpecially in the provinces of Munſter and Connaught. 

« Had it been properly and moderately done, it would 
be a fine preparation for the increaſe of corn, and the lay- 
ing down and bringin in, or, in other terms, the re- 
claiming of land ; but the poor do it ſo negligently, and 
mangle it ſo intolerably, having but a ſhort tem 
uſe it in, beſides paying near double the worth of-it, that 
this manufacture, which might otherwiſe be of conſider- 
able benefit to Ireland, is, as now carried on, rather the 
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« Thirdly, On gone previouſly * (that is 

haps fix months before) and dunged at ſeiting- time. 
There is but little done in this way, except by the gentry 
and renters of land, for their own private uſe ; it being 
as yet out of reach of the peaſantry, unleſs in a few in- 
ſtances. | 

« Fourthly, On the ley with dung alone. Marle is 
not in uſe ig my neighbourhood, though there is plenty of 
it in ſeveral parts of it ; therefore cannot yet inform you 
how it would do for the potatoes in that diſtrict. As to 
potatoes ſet in the ley with dung alone, this manufacture 
alſo is done, as you may judge, moſtly by the more opu- 
lent. I have, however, often ſeen large fields ſet in this 
way to the public : but it is not of late years ſo much the 

om, this ſort of land being commonly kept for grazing : 
this hurts the land ; and any preparation out of the ley 2 
potatoes will, if not E gravelled. | 

« Fiſthly, In arable or ſtubble land, vulgarly called 
ſticking or thruſting of potatoes, becauſe ay are ſown 
with a ſtick, pointed at the end, about an inch diameter, 
and two feet long, with the loy (otherwiſe the Iriſh ſpade). 
In this method dung is alſo uſed, which ſhall be noticed 
in loco. 

« Theſe are the moſt general methods that now occur 
to me, or I believe that are in uſe. There are, however, 
ſome others ariſing from the quality of the ſeed, practiſed 
only by the curious, in which the plants are put down at 
nine or twelve inches aſunder every way, in little hillocks 
1 the hop plant), as practiſed in ſeveral counties in 

ngland ; and, if you land them at certain proper ſtated 
times, while vegetation continues, you will have a hand- 
ſome neſt of large oblong potatoes at every landing. 

« IT made the experiment of one fort in my garden; and 
out of half a dozen potatoes cut into ſeveral pieces, each 
having an eye, I had, to the beſt of my remembrance, 
without exaggeration, a quantity nearly equal to twelve 
Wincheſter buſhels. | 

« This kind of potatoe-is introduced into Ireland but of 
late years: it is however well known there. | 
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«, /A-potatoe entirely black is alſo in uſe in Fingal, nee 
Dublin, fructifies abundantly, and eats exceeding dry, 
which principally marks the goodneſs of this root in al. 
moſt every inftance, | | 

& There are ſeveral kinds of potatoes. Mr, Maxwell, 
of Arkland in Scotland, a very judicious E has 
particularly noticed ſix ſorts, viz. the long red, the 
round red, the long white, the round white, or Spaniſh 
potatoe; the blue, the leather-coat, and an carly kind that 
comes in a month ſooner than the common ſort, though 
planted at the fame time. 

This root being greatly manufactured in Ireland, 
they mix moſt of the better ſorts promiſcuouſly, both for 
uſe _ ſeed. | A 

« I remember, about twenty-five years the lar 
red potatoe, then called the — . from 
| Caſtile) as alſo the oblong Spaniſh white potatoe, to be 
chiefly in uſe ; but now a leſſer ſort, ſuch as the Munſter 
or kidney potatoe, of a whitiſh or lightiſh yellow colour, 
the leather-coat, or round red Cronian potatoe, with a 
rough thick ſkin, and particularly that ſtyled the Spaniſh 
white potatoe, are moſtly in uſe. 

All theſe ſorts are cut for ſeed, according to the num- 
ber of eyes on them, and thrive generally well with very 
little care; ſo that all ſorts being now ſo plenty, and an- 
ſwering ſo well, there are (as we may eaſily judge) no 
over nice diſtinction made about them there. The 
Iriſh, who affect not to plant this root in bottom lands, or 
wet ſwampy grounds, unleſs hard preſſed for ſoil, are even 
in this caſe ſeldom attentive about the kind of potatoe they 
put down, the return being commonly wet, unfit for eat- 
ing, and only proper for ſeed, which (from my little ex- 
perience) I think, makes but indifferent, though ſown 
in the beſt prepared upland; for too much moiſture, as 
well as too much dung, makes a potatoe wet : and plant it 
when you will, I am 2 it never loſes this qua- 
lity, which is the worſt it can have, except being rotten, 
or froſt-bit ; nor will any eat ſo well, raiſed from dung, 
as without, 

« As the potatoe thrives in different ſoils, ſo there are 
different methods of cultivating it : I will therefore now 
proceed to that moſt generally in uſe in my neighbour- 
hood, (and indeed all over the kingdom) called graſs 
potatoes or ſpaddane, and by ſome (improperly) con-acres, 
which ſeems to be the natural culture, but doubtleſs 
not 2 to make the land ſtand long proof, (not- 
withſtanding the gravelling) as if artificial manures were 
added, ſuch as dung, compoſt, lime, &c. for marle, lime- 
ſtone, gravel, ſea-ſand, ſhells, &c. I conſider in the claſs 
of natural manures, and the beſt ; and Providence hath 
kindly given them in every ſpot, (even in the unpromiſing 
— of Zara, &c.) had we known how to come at 

em. 

« Land in the ley, (as I faid before) and that which 
requires no manure, the Iriſh ſeek moſt greedily after ; 
ſome of which has not been ploughed perhaps within this 
century : ſo that you can only juſt diſtinguiſh that it has 
been tilled, and that the tilth is generally curved, the old 
people inclining the plough with the caſual ſhape of the 
—_ ſo as to let the water in the furrow have a drip or 
a fall, 

« When a peaſant has the good luck to get a bit of 
ſuch choice ground, (for two or three of them will be 
concerned in an acre, and few take more than one) he 
follows the old ridge with his loy, or Iriſh ſpade, unleſs 
compelled by the poſſeſſor of the land to make his 
ridges ſtraight, which he moſt unwillingly does, and at 
beſt but aukwardly, with a rope made of hay or ſtraw, 
or ſome of his wife's worſt tow ; neither of which ſtretch- 
ing right, and often breaking, ſeldom admit well-looking 
ridges : theſe he makes from one end of his ground to the 
other, the beds being about three, or at moſt four fect 
wide, and the furtows or trenches about two. When he 
depoſits the ſeed- on his bed, at about four or ſix inches at 
moſt aſunder, he divides the turf of his furrow into two 
equal parts, which he turns alternately in ſods on the 
edge or verge of each bed, the green ſide on the potatoes 
cutting the ſods on three {ices or angles, leaving that next 


the bed uncut. This laborious work the poor fellow 
does ſurpriſingly quick: two more men follow him, one 
digging the under ſtratum, and throwing up on the mid- 
dle of the bed as much of the earth as he conveniently can 
with his loy ; the remainder the third man caſts on with 

his 
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his ſhovel, ſettling the bed in the form or mannet in 
which it is to remain. | 

& Some cover their potatoes at firſt (through want of time, 
with only the fod; and about four or five inches of earth, 
and knith them, perhaps, that is, caſt the lait covering 
on them, not for a month ot ſix weeks after; which 
poſſibly may greatly check their growth, Many account 
this the beſt way, and it is become common ; but I at- 
tribute the negle& of not finiſhing their potatoes, (as the 
term is) in due time, to no want of proper knowledge in 
the common Iriſh, but their inability to give the proper 
attention to their own little affairs, occaſioned by the 
greedy ſeverity of their maſters, as before obſerved. 

« Others there are (and many) who, making the fur- 
rows unproportionably narrow to the beds, throw up a 
third ſpit or ftratun, and perhaps not until two months 
after the firſt ſetting. | 

« This pernicious method may poſſibly deſtroy, or 
check the weeds ; but certain I am, it will not contribute 
to the increaſe or largeneſs of the root, in the unphyſical 
or over heavy manner in which I have ſeen it done; be- 
cauſe this lower ſtratum, which is moſtly ſand, remains 
on the top of the richeſt part of the ſoil, and being thus 
unmixed with it, prevents it from receiving the proper 
benefits of the air, &c ; beſides, too great a covering on 
the potatoe is highly prejudicial to it, 

« In other caſes, theſ- ſtratums thrown up, and mixed 
into a good tilth, would anſwer wonderfully ; mixing well, 
being the life of $00 tillage. I would therefore in this 
place recommend to our farmers (who are too penurious 
of their land) to make their potatoe trenches ſo wide, as 
not to require throwing up much of the third or ſandy 
ſtratum on the laſt covering, or landing of their potatoes; 
and they will find a much greater return, and one half 
(or more) leſs of poreens, or ſmall potatoes: which is an 
object highly worthy of their notice. The experiments 
I have made, I purpoſe repeating on my return to Ireland, 
and hope to prove this ſimple method to exceed that in 
the hillock, or in the drill way. 

« In this manner all ley land is ſown with potatoes by 
the common people, and moſt others, whether manured 
or not. If dunged, the dung is laid out as the ridges are 
to be, but the ſand is ſpread all over the ſurface. Com- 
monly little boys and girls precede the ſetters on the 
ridges, laying dow" the ſeedlings or potatoe eyes, which 
they do very quick and tolerably well, at. the appointed 
diſtance This ſeems a giddy part of their buſineſs, and 
well ſuited to their years ; but cuſtom makes them per- 
fect in it. ; | 

« The next general method is planting potatoes in 
ſtubble ground, which is, in the common way above- 
mentioned, by dunging it well, and ſometimes by plough- 
ing it in, and then ſhovelling up the ridges, a man going 
before, lightly digging them, that there may be a ſufficient 
quantity of mould to cover them; but this the poorer ſort 
cannot well compaſs to do, and always avoid it when they 
can get a freſh or ley ſuctace. 

« Nor do they ſow them to chooſe, the ſecond year, in 
the ſame ground, without dung or ſome other artificial 
manure, (for the natural, ſuch as ſand, marle, &c. would 
not do) unleſs it be exceeding good. 

« Lime, indeed, in this caſe, will very probably anſwer, 
but it is rarely tried. 

« "There is alſo a cuſtom a good deal in uſe, which is 
by ſticking or thruſting potatoes in ſtubble land - freſh 
ploughed, waich is done in this manner: a man (but 
ſeldom two) goes on the crown of a narrow ploughed 
ſet, and ſticks his loy, or Iriſh ſpade, in it, every here 
and there, with his right foot, holding it in his left hand, 
and with ir puſhing the ſpade once, and ſometimes twice 
from him, to make an opening, (which I have ſeen done 
with a great deal of dexterity) and with the right hand, 
that contains the ſeed, (a convenient quantity of which 
he carries in an apron, or cloth, tied round his middle, 
ſo as to let the contents be eaſily come at), he throws one, 
and ſometimes two ſets, or eyes, into the opening which 
the loy makes behind ; and on his drawing it a" the 
looſened earth falls in and covers them. Soon after he 
dungs the ridges, and covers them up, as in the preceding 
method, with mould out of the furrows. 

Sometimes alſo they do this work with a ſtick about 
eighteen inches long, and an inch or ſo diameter, pointed 
at one end, and ſomewhat curved at the other. By this 


caly means, huſband, wife, 3 and ſervants, (if they 


| have any) and a friendly neighbour or two, (who may be 
helped in return) aſſiſt at it for greater expedition, eſpe- 


cially when the ſeaſon happens to be advanced. 

“In Scotland they do this work ſomewhat differently. 

« In Ireland alſo there are many, who ſow potatoes 
after the plough; the ploughman letting the ſets drop in 
as he goes along; and a hartow matched to the ſame 
plough, following him cloſe behind, covers them in. 
There is no _ difficulty ih this, the land being in 
tilth, Over all they put dung; but they ſhould mind to 
give it a light covering, that the ſubſtance of it might 
impregnate with the adjacent earth, which it would not 
do, but evaporate, by being teft expoſed to the air, &c. yet 
this precaution many are very negligent in, ; 

« The other methods, as in the drill, or hillock, or 
horſe-hoeing way, &c. are little uſed there, except among 
the more curious; but they being well known in England, 
it is needleſs to mention them in this place, 

The next thing requiſite is the fencing, which ſhould 
be done, at fartheſt; before the ſtalk begins to appear; for; 
if the cattle, that are in that ſeaſon greedy for freſh ve- 
getables, get at them, the roots of ſuch as they nip 
will never come to the ſize they otherwiſe would, 

« This is well known in Ireland; and yet the poor, 
chiefly I believe from inability, and partly from a ſort of 
careleſſneſs, or rather lazineſs, they ſtill inherit (notwith- 
ſtanding the mixture of Engliſh and Norman blood; 
&c.) from their Spaniſh anceſtors, are very remiſs in this 
reſpect ; eſpecially in the chiltern, or more fertile parts 
of the country ; where, ia moſt matters of huſbandry; 
they leave too much to chance, relying on the bounty 
of the ſoil. 

About me, and in many other parts, they very 
commonly do not put on the firſt covering till about the 
middle of May; and the ſecond, perhaps, not for a 
month after; ſo that it is often July before they fence 
them properly : and where many. of them are concerned 
in a plantation (as is uſually the way) it is troubleſome 
and difficult to get each man to do his part of ditching, 
which commonly is but a ſorry mound of ſods, with ſome 
buſhes ſodded down on top, to keep out ſheep, that ſmell 
this plant when it riſes (as cattle do corn) and ace very 
dexterous in getting at it. | 
| « Yome of theſe poor people are ſo heedleſs, they never 
can be brought to make their fences ; and then the owner 
of the ground, in his own defence, is obliged to get it 
done at an advanced price, and they do pay for it, or their 
potatoes remain. 

« Many of them, eſpecially in cheap years, leave them 
on the landlord's hands; and, unleſs a farmer collects 
himſelf, or has a good ſervant to do it, the rent is not had 
without immenſe trouble; and ſome of it never. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe difficulties, many farmers have made eaſy 
fortunes in this way, 

„Thus it happens, at the time they are often finiſhing 
the fencing, they ought to be weeding their potatoes. 'The 
weed that moſtly annoys them is the Scoteh thiſtle ; this 
ſhould be cut away in June, and if the ſoil ſhould be ſo 
rich as to require a ſecond weeding (which is very often 
the caſe) it ſhould be done in Auguſt, There will be no 
other trouble with them till digging time. 

« The belt time for this work is the latter end of 
October, or beginning of November, to avoid the early 
froſts, which are mortal to them: but if, by bad huſban- 
dry, they have been planted late, they ſhould be left longer 
in the ground, and covered with litter, or haulm, to pre- 
vent being loſt in this way. 

« About Michaelmas the cattle are let through them, 
the roots not being then effected by the nipping or beat- 
ing down of the ſtalk ; this the peaſants know by the co- 
lour of it, which becomes a dark brown, loſing its ver- 
dure; as alſo by the apple and pear, 

« The more needy begin to dig them for uſe in Auguſt, 
though they are not then near ſo long in ground as they 


are in England; which demonſtrates the excellence and 
{ſtrength of the Iriſh ſoil. 


« When gentlemen farmers dig their potatoes, they ſet 
on a great number of hands at once, two to a ridge: An 
and girls gather them promiſcuouſly, big and little, in- 
to bags containing about two Wincheſter buſhels ; and 
thus they are carried to the farm-houſe, and thrown into 
a room in one heap, part of which is deſtroyed by the 
froſt, a great part by the kitchen, alſo by the hogs, who 


| deſtroy them much while in ground, there being hardly 
6 G ; any 
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any Fencing againſt them; a great part are alſo ſtole by the 
* or hangers-on; and the remainder rarely ſuffices 
For ſeed, of fo little value is this eſtimable root conſidered 
in thoſe parts : and yet I have often known them at a very 
high price, from ten to twenty ſhillings, and upwards, the 
big barrel, which is the uſual meaſure in the weſtern parts 
-of Ireland ; that is, above two barrels, or eight buſhels 
"Wincheſter meaſure. | 

« Had they ſuch places as Covent-Garden near them, the 
caſe would be very different: but where there are no conve- 
nient and briſk markets, the waſte in farms is always great. 

« Though, as I remarked before, low or ſwampy grounds 
do not anſwer well for potatoes, yet they ſometimes thrive, 
and are large, the meat being generally ſcabby, cloſe, wet, 
and heavy, from the too great impregnation of the water, 
which renders them unpalatable, and not the beſt for ſeed; 
however, ſuch are chiefly uſed in this way : yet I have ſeen 
them planted in red bogs, which are the wetteſt and worſt ; 
and the bog being previouſly ſanded and dunged, the ſtalk 
looked green and healthy, and ſome of the roots might 
perchance have eat ver 
drier bogs, have been found to ſucceed well. 

« There is no culture perhaps yet known, will better 
reclaim waſte and unprofitable lands, than that of the po- 
tatoe, Ireland can well b the truth of this aſſertion in 
a numberleſs variety of inſtances. 

« T have ſeen ſeveral tracts of woodland ſtubbed up, and 
brought into fine tilth, by means of the potatoe huſbandry. 
America, [I believe, can ſay the ſame. ; 

« Of late years the hard-hearted ſky-farmers, that is, the 
inferior ſort, and even ſome of our gentlemen farmers, 
drive the poor into the mountains, moory grounds, wooded 


and ftony lands, and even into the bogs; and when, by the 


culture of the potatoe Payer they have reclaimed them, 
ſo as to be fit to admit cattle they are turned out without 
ceremony. I have in ſuch places ſeen as fine crops of po- 
tatoes, and afterwars flax, and different kinds of corn, as 
I ever met with any where. 

« The mountain and other ſurfaces, except bog, ſeldom 
fail being bleſſed by nature with lime-ftone, gravel, (which 
is the commoneſt) or ſome other manure adapted, to them ; 
ſo that it is nothing but hands, money, and a proper limita- 
tion of the grazing farming, that are wanting to make al- 
moſt the whole kingdom look like a garden, or like Eng- 
land; I need go no higher with the compariſon. _ 

« Ttis true, in ſome few counties of Ireland, in particular 


| 


ry; but thoſe planted in black, or | 


| 
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undermoſt, and cover them over with the mould out of the 
furrow, in the common method. | 

After coming up, they weed, or give them a flight co. 
vering to keep down the weeds. | 

When they raiſe them, it takes a little more labour; yet 
while they are digging a crop of very fine dry potatoes, 
2 gaining a piece of ground which was before uſcleſs, 

making it fit for ploughing and bearing corn the year 
following. | 

Lime 1s found to be of excellent ſervice to potatoes in cold 
ſour land, which they manage after the ſame manner, and 
reap potatoes greatly excelling thoſe without lime, on the 
ſame ground, 

Lime is certainly a very fine manure for potatoes : th 
uſe it in the iſle above mentioned without any other thing, 
on all ſorts of land, even upon a light rich lime-ſtone foil. 5 
and it betters the quality of the potatoe ſurpriſingly : be- 
ſides fermenting and meliorating the oil, it has the pro- 
perty of attracting and abſorbing any cold ſour matter which 
may be prejudicial to vegetation. 

About Caſtletown, in the ſame iſle, they take a great 
deal of care in their culture of potatoes, and their product 
pays them very well for their trouble. 

After marking out the bed with the ſpade, and ſpread- 
ing on the dung, or lime they begin at one end, and di 
acroſs the bed, making it a ſpadeful, all along, higher than 
the neighbouring ground. | 

Then they dig and caſt the mould out of the furrows 
upon the bed in the common method ; and after finiſhing 
it, they, with a kind of dibble, or ſhaft of a ſpade ſhod with 
iron, ſome round and ſharp, others ſquare, about three or 
four inches broad, plant in the ſeed, about fix or more 
inches diſtances from one another; and when they come 
up above ground, they weed them as clean as a garden, 
and after they are ſtronger and higher, with a hoe, earth 
up the mould about the falk ; by which they kill the weeds 
and have exceeding fine potatoes. 

This excellent root is very valuable on.ſeveral accounts. 

1. It is efteemed, and now very generally uſed at the 
tables of perſons of all ranks ; and ineſtimable for the poor, 
being a cheap and very wholeſome food. 

2. It is good for ſeveral ſorts of cattle, particularly for 
hogs, either for food or fattening them. 

3- It is one of the greateſt improvers of land, whether 
new broke dp, or preparatory to any other crop; and is 


in itſelf very valuable for the crop it produces. It is ſo 


diſtricts, nature either has not been ſo bountiful, or the | likewiſe from another circumſtance, viz. That it refuſes 
farmers have not found out the internal manures ; being | no kind of foil, if not very wet, but will grow to conſider- 


obliged to carry ſea- ſand, and other ſorts, many miles; in | able profit on drained bogs, heaths, or waſte lands; and is 
which however they find their account, notwithſtanding | of very eaſy culture, 


the impolitically too much limited trade of the kingdom. 


Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agriculture, remarkin 


x 8 
« Before I diſmiſs this ſubject, it may be proper to ob- | the great waſte ariſing from the common method of cutting 


ſerve, that a ſecond crop of pototoes 1s ſometimes taken 
out of the fame land ſucceſſively ; but this is not common, at 
leaſt about me, though I believe the land is as good as any 
in the province. 


ing ſpring for flax, which requires an equally ſtrong foil : 
or if the ground be but of a middling good fort, they ſow 
it, juſt after the potatoes are taken out, with wheat, or keep 
it till the April following for barley. 

« he ſky-farmer generally takes the land into his own 
hand after the firſt crop of potatoes, and ſows it with bere, 
wheat, or barley, for two or three : ſeaſons ; after which, if 
he refreſhes it with a ſummer or a winter fallow, he ſows 


On the contrary, the uſual way is, after 
the firſt crop of potatoes is taken off, if the ſoil is ſtrong, ' 
they immediately ſow bere in it, or keep it till the follow- 


the ſaid kinds of grain in it for two or three ſeaſons more 


then he takes two or three crops of oats; and when it is 


well impoveriſhed, or drawn (as they call it there), he lets 
it for ſeveral years together, in con-acres, to the poor 


people, for at leaſt one third more than the real value. 

« From hence we may judge how much an alteration 
of method in huſbandry is wanting in thoſe parts.” 

Mr. Irwin is certainly right in ſaying, that lime would 
very agreeably anſwer; for in the iſle of Man, though they 
are no farmers, yet they cultivate exceeding fine potatoes, 


as they are their principal food. 


Some bring in different ſorts of land by the means of 
them: in moory ground, after the heath is burnt off it, 
they mark out the beds, upon which they ſpread out the 
lime in near about the ſame quantity that is required in 
liming ground, or rather more ; upon which they lay the 
ſeed in the uſual manner ; and after cutting the turf in the 


furrow, lay it on the verge of the bed with the heathy ſide 


potatoes for planting, made the experiment with a com- 
mon ivory apple-ſcoop about half an inch diameter, to 
draw out the eyes of the large potatoes in the manner 
which cheeſemongers try their cheeſes, and drew out a 
plug of the pulp, of a cylindrical form, about three quarters 
of an inch long, with an eye in the center of its end. After 
extracting ten or a dozen of theſe plants out of a root of a 
quarter of a pound, in weight the diminution is barely ap- 
parent ; at leaſt three ounces remained. If it had been 
taken from a larger potatoe, the loſs of weight would have 
been ſtill proportionably leſs ; and the remaining pulp of 
equal value to the hogs as the ſame weight of entire pota- 
toes, He then remarks, if one eye with two drachms of 
pulp be as prolific as ſeven eyes with two ounces, (which is 
frequently the caſe) what a ſaving ! And as too frequently 
thoſe employed in cutting potatoes for ſowing leave ſix 
or ſeven eyes in each piece, it has commonly taken from ten 
to twelve hundred weight an acre; as many as by this me- 
thod would have planted four or five acres, beſides leaving 
eight or nine hundred weight of hog food, 

Potatoes are ſo generally cultivated in Ireland, par- 
ticularly in the province of Munſter, that they are the prin- 
cipal, and almoſt the only food of the poor there, for al- 
moſt eight months in the year. They do not eſteem the 
roots for being very large, which they cannot be in their 
manner of planting ; for they cut the roots into as many 
pieces, commonly, as the potatoe has eyes or buds ; one 
bud to each piece, and ſet them in the ground ſingly with 
a dibble about eight or nine inches Gitant every way. 
Sometimes they cut them in ſlices, not ſo thick as a crown 
piece, with an eye to each ſlice; and, in general, are not 
ſolicitous to leave much of the potatoe to each eye; which, 


with 
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with cloſe planting, renders the potatoes commonly ſmall, 
and but few large ones among them. 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, gives the fol- 
lowing obſervations and experiments of dieren corre- 
ſpondents on the uſe of potatoes; among whom the Rev. 
Mr. Cloſe, of Trimley near Ipſwich, ſays, «March the 
zoth, 1781, I planted an acre with kidney potatoes, and 
two days after, ordered two buſhel of freſh lime to be 
ſown over the ſurface of the ground, leaving two rows 
unlimed, to ſee if the experiment would have any viſible 
effect upon the crop. 

„The latter end of Auguſt following, I was ſupriſed 
to find the rows which were left unlimed, very much 
rub-eaten, and the remainder a fine, clear, and perfectly 
ound crop, producing one hundred and ninety-two buſhels, 
or ſixty-four ſacks. I planted four acres in 1782, dreſſing 
the whole with lime, and my crop quite free from the 
grub; fourteen acres in 1783, with the ſame ſucceſs ;. 
when a headland, not- top dreſſed with lime, ſuffered much, 
almoſt every plant being damaged. I believe potatoes 
to be the moſt profitable root a farmer can cultivate ; 
wheat ſucceeds well immediately after them; I had thirty- 
two buſhels per acre from the four acres above mentioned, 
and two buſhels more per acre from the potatoe-land in 
1781, than from the bean-land ia the ſame field, both 
twice hoed, the potatoes being allowed twenty loads of 

muck per acre, the beans only fifteen loads. 

« | ſhall trouble you with an exact account of the ex- 
pence and profit attending an acre in 1781. 


Rent of land, 14. 1 @ © 
20 loads of muck, at 28. 2 0 0 
ſacks for ſeed, 2 0 8 
Tytbe, 9 4 © 
Rates, 8 4 6 
Ploughing and harrowing, o 8 © 
Baulking for the ſeed, 8 
Three boys dropping one day, 9 1 
Two men half a day, covering the ſeed 
with hoes, 8 
Ploughing up, NG S- 4-8 
16 women taking up ditto, oO 10 8 
Carting home, o 9 © 
7 0 
Sold 20 ſacks, at 7s. 6d, per ſack, L. 7 10 © 
Sold 20 do. at 9s. do. 9 0 © 
Sold 24 do. not quite ſo large, at 5s. do. 6 oO © 
Received 22 10 0 
Expences 71 9 8 
Clear profit, W 


« The above is an exact account of what I paid and 
received, except the valuation of the muck, which I think 
cannot be worth leſs than 28. per load, if good, and twice 
— for which I paid 7s. this makes the clear profit 151, 
28. 4 

4 have for ſeveral years kept my hogs entirely upon 
my refuſe potatoes, and can always, without difficulty, or 
the expence and trouble of confining them, ſell thoſe of 
about ſeven or eight ſtone weight, to the butchers, for 
roaſting meat, at 48. 6d. per ſtone : pork fed in this method 
is remarkably ſweet, the fleſh delicate and moiſt, This 
food ſuccceds admirably, except for bacon-hogs, and I find 
from experience, that it is neceſſary to keep thoſe intended 
for that purpoſe about a fortnight upon ground peaſe 
mixed with boiled potatoes. If the hogs are forwarded 
with potatoes before they are confined, two buſhels of 
pea-meal, and four buſhels of boiled potatoes, well incor- 
porated, will fat a hog of twelve ſtone, fit for hams or ba- 
con ; this method greatly reduces the expence commonly 
attending the fattening of ſwine.” 

Ihe Rev. Mr. Fuller, of Heathfield in Suſſex, in a 
letter to Mr. Young, vol. XII, ſays, « My general method 
has been to let the ſheep of the true ſouth down breed 
have the after-graſs, and about the middle of the month 
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that each ſheep will eat one gallon each day. I have ge- 
nerally purchaſed my lambs at twelve, thirteen, or fourteen 
ſhillings, at the utmoſt, and have always ſold them at good 
prices, and I have ſeldom got leſs than four ſhillings per 
ſtone, 2 have ever proved” well on examination, and 
at the age of two years have amounted to nine, ten, and 
eleven ſtone ; the internal fat of one, which I had the cu- 
rioſity to weigh, was equal to fifteen pounds. It will not 
admit of a doubt, but that if fair trial is made, the potatoe 
* will prove the moſt expeditious in fattening ſheep. 
have made the experiment with ſheep of the ſame age, 
and of the ſame flock, on corn of different kinds, and even 
with oil-cake, and have found that potatoes will do the bu- 
ſineſs in the ſhorteſt time. As a farther proof of what I 
have ſaid in favour of potatoes, I have remarked, that on 
placing two ſheep from the common flock, in the yard with 
thoſe that had enjoyed the beſt after-graſs, I have found, 
at the uſual time of ſelling them, little or no difference 
at all in point of fatneſs, and have fold them at the ſame 
7 : I preſume, therefore, you will allow me to ſay, that 
think this method of preparing mutton for the table is 
the moſt expeditious, if not the moſt profitable plant to be 
N in accompliſhing the end deſired. Obſerve, that 
give the ſheep a little hay, morning and evening; and if 
the yard is properly attended to, you may eaſily conjecture 
what a maſs of manure, both in point of quality as well as 
12 may be thus procured. I forgot to mention that 
always plant the golden globe, and grow generally from 
four hundred to four hundred and fifty buſhels per acre. 

« The old varieties of potatoes formerly in cultivation; 
dwindling in produce, and being, at length, in a manner de- 
ſtroyed by the diſeaſe of curled top, two new varieties were 
introduced, under the names of goldfinders and goldendabs; 
the former a yellow kidney: like root (but with a ſcurfy 
rind, not unlike that of the old ruſſet potatoe) ; the latter 
of a ſimilar colour, but of a different form, being ſome- 
what bell-ſhaped. The conſequence has been, the diſeaſe 
vaniſhed with the old forts, and is now (1786), and in this 
neighbourhood, where no other is in ordinary cultivation, 
in a manner forgot. | 

« In 1789, I met with a ſimilar inſtance in Leiceſter. 
ſhire, where the old red ſort was entirely worn out with 
the diſeaſe, while a white ſort, now in cultivation, was ne- 
ver known to curl, | 

© In Rutlandſhire, I had ocular evidence of the fame 
nature. Obſerving, ina large piece of potatoes, two ſtripes, 
which were almoſt wholly curled, while the reſt of the 
piece appeared to be free from the diſeaſe, I inquired into 
the cauſe of diſparity z and received in anſwer, without he- 
ſitation, that the healthy plants were Manley's, and the 
diſeaſed ſtripes red noſed kidneys, which heretofore was 
the prevailing ſpecies ; but being no longer to be cultivated 


with any degree of ſucceſs, a new fort was, ſome years ago, 
introduced, under the name of the Manley, which till re- 
mains free from the diſeaſe. 

« By information, that I have no reaſon to doubt, 
and in two or three different inſtances, 600 buſhels an 


acre have been produced; ſeven ſtrike a rood (of eight 
yards ſquare has not unfrequentiy, been grown. Four to 


five ſtrike a rood, or three to four hundred buſhels an acre, 
is reckoned a fair good crop. 

« The potatoe root is the principal food of all labour- 
ing perſons and their families: when that root is at high 
prices, they with difficulty ſubſiſt. It is the leading crop in 
our culture, but repays little above its expences. The 
black ſandy foil of the low lands is particularly adapted to 
the plant. 

« I now arrive at an article of infinite conſequence to 
the cultivators of this uſeful and neceſſary root: the plant 
is ſubject to a diſeaſe, which often reduces the produce 
above one half z the farmers very aptly call it the curl, the 
leaves curling to a great degree; when that happens, you 
find one or two ſmall roots, not worth the expence of ta- 
king up: this happens ſometimes to a fourth of the field, 
or more, to the farmers great detriment. 

« It has long perplexed a variety of authors and culti- 
vators to account for this diſeaſe, but Al their conjectures 
proved merely imaginary. Laſt year I accidentally diſco- 
vered the real cauſe : looking over a ſield of theſe plants, 


of November, to take them into the yard, with a ſhed or 
lodge adjoining, and confine them till they are ready for 
the . of the end of February, or the firſt week in 
March. The potatoes are cut into two or more ſlices, as 
may be deemed neceſlary, and put into troughs, which are 


ſet with whole potatoes, I obſerved a plant with two ftems, 
the one curled, the other perfect: on taking up the plant 
and root, I found a hole at that end where the curled item 
grew, from which an inſect eſcaped about an inch long, of 


fixed under 11 ſhelter. On an average I have obſeryed, 
y 


the millipedes ſpecies. It immediately appeared to me, that 
that inſect was the cauſe of the curl; the gardener took 


1 
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tip ſeveral more plants; every curled plant had either the 
hole, or neſt, or the inſeR itſelf : there remained no doubt 
of the cauſe after this examination, which ſeveral ſucceſſive 
experiments confirmed: thus we have diſcovered the cauſe, 
but the remedy remains undiſcovered ; perhaps there 1s 
none. 

« In ſome of Mr. Young's Annals he takes notice, the 
cluſter potatoes never curl; this probably ariſes from the 
inſect's diſliking the taſte of the root; my practice con- 
firms your remark ; and very fortunately for this country, 
an excellent table potatoe has been introduced, of the 
cluſter ſpecies, which the inſect does not attack, as I find 
by my practice, having ſet about three acres of this ſpecies 
this year; theſe are of the late, or autumn potatoes. 'The 
early ſummer potatoe {till remains ſubject to the depreda- 
tions of the inſect. It appears to me this plant is not ſuf- 
ficiently known over the kingdom, eſpecially in all ſandy 
ſoils, where it would precede the carrot to great advan- 


ta 8 * 
| Nathaniel Turner, eſq. of Stoke, near Ipſwich in Suf- 
folk, ſays, in a letter to Mr. Young, vol. I. © It is well 
known by moſt farmers that have cultivated potatoes, that 
the common cluſter ſort is a red one, and that when a root 
of it is cut, the heart is all ſtreaked with red marks; the 
ſkin of that ſort is alſo red: on the contrary, the kind which 
I have cultivated is a white cluſter; the ſkin is white; 
and, when cut, the inſide is of a yellowiſh colour, but 
it grows in the ſame conglomerate form as the com- 
mon red cluſtered one. The quantity of land -on which 
the experiment was tried, is four acres, two of which were 
lanted with the red, and two with the white, for compariſon. 
he ſoil, a rich ſandy loam, quite dry, hanging on a ſlope 
to the river Orwell. It yielded turneps in 1781. Ma- 
nured with one hundred and three loads of rich compoſt, 
dung, earth, and chalk ; half ploughed in balks, harrowed 
down, and then ploughed as deep as the plough could go. 
The potatoes were cut in ſlices, an eye to each, and as 
large a piece left to it as the ſize would admit; dibbled 
along every other furrow, and from ten to twelve inches 
from ſet to ſet, in which way twelve buſhels of ſeed plant 
an acre : the eye ſhould lie upwards. Buſh-harrowed to 
fill the holes. As foon as the rows were viſible above 
ground, horſe-hoed them. Then hand-hoed among the 
plants; and afterwards earthed them up with a double 
mould board plough, and finiſhed by hand-weeding. Dug 
them with three-pronged forks, children following to pick 
them up. Being in poſſeſſiion of ſome very large wine- 
vaults (built for a merchant), the potatoes were laid in 
them, but from the warmth of the ſituation, the roots in- 
dicated a tendency to ſprout ; they were, therefore, drawn 
over to prevent it. 
« The product of the common red-cluſter ſeven hun- 
dred and twenty-nine buſhels, or per acre three hundred 
and ſixty- four. That of the white-cluſter eight hundred 


and thirty-one buſhels, or per acre four hundred and fifteen, 
of very large fine roots. 


« Expences per acres 


25 Loads of-manure at 18. 6d. {x13 6 
Ploughing and harrowing o 5 0 
Seed o 10 © 
Cutting, o 6 © 
Planting, 0. 4.4 
Horſe-hoeing, 9 4:0 
Hand-hoeing. 8 
Weeding, © 2. 6 
Taking up and ſorting, "SL 
Carting home, © 10 © 
Rent, £-0 18 © 
Rates, 0 23 0 33 
Tythe, 9 3 6 
66 
« Produce. 
364 buſhels red-cluſter ſold at 10d. 163 9 
xpences, 6 7 8 
Profit, 8 16 3 
41 5 buſhels white-cluſter, at 1s. 4d. 27 13 4 
xpences as above, © 9 
Profit, 21 5 10 
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& Many of the red=cluſter were given to hogs, of which 
ſtock ſixty were kept a conſiderable time: the experiment 
does not permit me to decide by politive fat what the va- 
lie is; but L am clear in my on mind, from attentive ob- 
ſervation, that they are worth 64. per buſhel in this ap- 
plication. The moſt profitable method, however, is, not to 
let the hogs depend entirely on them, but have ſome beans 
given occaſionally, or elle a barn-door where there is 
great plenty of ſtraw thrown out : hogs confined totally to 
potatoes are apt to grow tired, not coming on faſt enough 
in fleſh. At 6d. a buſhel, the account would ſtand thus: 


364 Buſhels at 6d, 


0 
Expences, 32 77 6 
Profi t, L. 2 14 6 


ö « This moderate profit is applicable to all fituations, 
where they cannot as well as where they can be fold; and 
it demands attention, that the crop, after paying an ample 
manuring and all charges, yields more in nett profit than 
turneps do in groſs produce. 

" But it is not only for hogs that this potatoe is to be 
recommended, I find that bullocks do exceedingly well 
on them: four (each thirty-five ſtone) will eat fourteen 
ſacks a week, and ſeven pound of hay each per diem; and 
when they take to them kindly, nothing will bring them 
on faſter. 

« From the experience of ſeveral years, I can aſſert, that 
potatoes are by no means (as ſome pecſons have thought) 
an exhauſting crop, but, on the contrary, an ameliorating 
one. My barley this year, after them, was ſo clean that 
not a weed was to be ſeen, and produced five quarters 
an acre,” 

A correſpondent of Mr. Young, in vol. I. of his Annals, 
fays, „I am ſituated on a breeding farm for horned cattle, 
but have no land to fatten them on ; but now, I have got 
to planting potatoes, and fatten all that I breed. I think or 
planting ten acres this ſpring, if it is a dry one; for wet 
ſprings are very unkindly for potatoes. 

« plant potatoes on a wheat ſtubble, after three plough- 

ings, and get a fine ſeaſon, on light, dry, hazel mould, plant 
them in rows three feet apart, and twelve inches apart in 
the rows ; cover them with rough dung out of the cloſe, 
and the earth pulled over the dung with hoes ; keep them 
1 clean by hand and horſe-hoeing; the crop from four 
to five hundred buſhels per acre: they coſt about 24d. per 
buſhel. It will require fifty loads of dung per acre, ſixteen 
buſhels per load, horſe-dung the beſt; but when we have 
uſed all the horſe-dung that we have, uſe the dung out of 
the cloſe where the cattle have been eating potatoes, as we 
look upon that to be much ſtronger than where they eat 
only hay. I plant them as near the place where they are 
to be conſumed as poſlible, for moving them far is attend- 
ed with a great expence. Where J plant, one horſe brings 
them in a cart to the place where they are laid up to be 
given to the cattle, which is joining to the cloſe where 
they are fed. After potatoes ſow wheat, and get from 
w_ to thirty-five buſhels per acre. 
Give the potatoes to horned cattle in the cribs that 
we give them hay in. Give hay in the morning, about 
ten o'clock potatoes, at noon hay, about two o'clock po- 
tatoes, and at night hay. An ox of one hundred and forty 
ſtone (eight pounds to the ſtone) will eat one buſhel and 
an half per day; from eighty to one hundred ſtone, one 
buſhels, with about ten pounds of hay ; they will not eat 
hay if they have that quantity of potatoes ; we get very 
fat cattle with hay and potatoes, ſuch as was never made 
before in this part of the country. 

« I have this winter cleared about three acres of broom 
and goſs, and intend to plant it with potatoes on one 
ploughing. I once grew fe hundred buſhels per acre, on 
ſuch a piece of ground, of the eating ſort.” 

Sir William Fordyce, in a letter to Mr. Young, vol. I. 
of his Annals, fays of the Surinam potatoes for feeding 
horſes, as follows: „They were boiled daily with the 
ſame fire that cooked the victuals for my table; and they 
were boiled in the ufual manner, but not into a math : 
each horſe had a quarter of a peck daily, and they never 
fluxed them, My horſes are always in a hurry, and ſo is 
their maſter, I never gave them the potatoes raw, neither 


to them nor to my 8 who, with pollard, live entirely 


on them; as did my hogs, excepting the laſt ten days, 


when I gave them peaſe. I had heard that pork fattened 
with 


with them, loſt the fat in boiling; but treated as above, I 
did not find it ſo. 

“I have given my horſes in town, ſometimes chaff; 
but, having other affairs to mind, I can only ſay, that ſome 
of my horſes in the ſtable (the young ones), and not 
much worked, have occaſionally ſtraw in rack, in general, 

ood hay. | 

« The expence of feeding horſes eſpecially is become 
extreme about London. The returns which the cluſter 
potatoe yields, if cultivated on lazy-beds, or by trenching, 
according to my experience, compared with the common 
potatoe, naturally led me to make a tiial of the culture 
in trenches, from the opinion that unleſs fo large a root 
as it grows to (oftentimes from a pound and a half, to three, 
four, and five, and ſometimes to fx, or even eight pounds 
weight each) was lightly covered with earth on the top of 
the trench, and more earth thrown upon the plants occa- 
— they muſt be cramped in their growth, where the 

ound is not remarkably looſe. 

« Having, in the month of April 1775, ploughed half 
an acre of land which had been formerly trenched, which 
produced a good crop of turneps the preceding ſeaſon, I 
ſpread upon it a quantity of litter immediately from the 
ſtable. The cuttings of the potatoes (with one or more 
eyes to each coming were laid at ſix inches diſtance from 
one another, on beds four feet and a half broad, and co- 
vered lightly with earth from trenches of two feet and a 
half. As ſoon as the plants appeared, three inches more 
of earth were thrown upon them. The plants had greater 
verdure, and larger leaves, than any of the common eſcu- 
lent fort ; circumſtances which probably contributed to 
the largeneſs of their growth. You could ſcarcely put 
down you finger on beds without touching the roots, they 
were ſo numerous; and, in ſome places, were ſeen like 
turneps above ground. 

> i had the curioſity to cut one of ſix pounds eight 
ounces into twenty-four pieces, and planted them in my 
garden; the produce was taken up and weighed z and 
it yielded one hundred and fixty-five pounds weight from 
this one potatoe. The ſeaſon was the drieſt I have known, 
and thought the crop but ſmall; the ground was very light, 
and but juſt taken off the common. 

« I ſent a potatoe of eight pounds weight and upwards 
(by ſix ounces) for the emperor Joſeph, by a friend. 

« I had a peck boiled every day after the dinner was 
cooked in the kitchen, and gave my ſaddle-horſes and my 
coach-horſes (afterwards) a quarter of a peck each daily, on 
which they did their work well as long as they laſted, that 
is, upwards of two months, inſtead of oats, only a triflin 

uantity of which were now and then given. 
they would be hearty 2 for a long draught; but, 
from my obſervation in the ſtreets, and to the five mile- 
ſtone, I never found the horſes to flinch in the draught, or 
under the ſaddle. If they were roaſted on kilns, as I under- 
ſtand other potatoes are done in ſome parts of England, 
particularly in Northumberland, and mixed with ſome ground 
oats, it would, I imagine, be a great ſaving in oats, and 
more hearty food. 1 found out, after a great gxpence in 
grain in my poultry-yard, that all ſorts of poultry thrive 
extremely well on them when mixed with pollard.“ 


Experiments on Potatoes, by Jobn Kirby, Eſq. of Ipſwich. 


« In the ſpring 1782, an old lay near Ipſwich was 
ploughed : the firit plough ſkimmed off the turf about an 
inch and half deep; women followed and laid the potatoe- 
ſets (the globe-white, called alſo the champion) in that 
furrow ; then came another plough that cut as deep as 
poſſible, covering the ſets nine inches deep. There is no 
danger of burying them, as they riſe freely, In this man- 
ner, without any manuring, planted every third or fourth 


furrow; part one, and part the other: in the firſt, the rows | 


were twenty-ſeven, inches aſunder; in the latter, three 
feet. The former yielded the greater crop. They were 
all kept clean by horſe and hand-hoeing; were taken up 
with three-pronged forks, at the expence of a halfpenny a 
buſhel, The crop four hundred buſhels an acre; and 
ſold at 28. a buſhel, or 40l. an acre gained at a very trifling 
expence. 

« Not having any cluſter- potatoes of my own, I bought 
ſome of a neighbour, to try them in horſe-feeding, and 
from the reſult, prefer them to carrots. They were given 
raw, but waſhed, to ſaddle-horſes, each having a peck a day, 
and no oats whatever. Ihe horſes were worked mode- 
rately, the ſame as on oats, did their work very well, and 


I doubt if | 
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were in good. order, At firſt they ſcoured, but it ſoon 
went off and did no more than keep their bodies gently open, 
To aſcertain from this trial, the value of the potatoes, 
that of oats will decide it; reckoning half a peck of oats 
a day to be equal feeding, and the price 16s. a quarter, 
the value of the potatoes will be 18. a buſhel.” 

Artificial yeaſt made of -pptatoes, by John Kirby, eſq. 
of Ipſwich. See Mr. Young's Annals, vol. I. 

« Boil potatoes of the mealy ſort, till they are thorough- 
ly ſoft; ſkin and maſh. them very ſmooth, and put as much 
hot water as will make the maſh of the conſiſtency of com - 
mon beer yeaſt, but not thicker, Add to every pound of 
potatoes, two ounces of coarſe ſugar, or treacle ; and when 
juſt warm, ſtir in, for every pound of potatoes, two ſpoonfuls 
of yeaſt, Keep it warm till it has done fermenting, and in 
24 hours it may be uſed. A pound of potatoes will make 
near a quart of yeaſt, and when made, will keep three 
months. Lay your bread eight hours before you Labs ft. 

“ have ſeveral times tried this receipt in the hard froſt, 
when yeaſt was ſcarce, and found it to anſwer the purpoſe ſo 
well, as not to be able to diſtinguiſh the difference between 
the bread made from the one or the other.” 

In vol, X. of Mr. Young's Annals, is a letter on the 
culture and uſe of potatoes, * the rev. Mr. Abdy, who 
ſays, © in the winter 1786, I felled an acre of woodland of 
eigtheen years growth, which, after deducting all expences, 
paid 3l. 10s. about 48. per annum, I determined to ſtub it 
up in the ſpring, and plant it with potatoes. The produce 
of the acre was five hundred ſixty three buſhels. The ex- 
pence as follows : 


1. 5. dl. 

Rent of an acre of land — - 0 3-0 
Tithe of ditto - - - - S270 
Digging 160 ſquare rod, at - - 4 0 0 
Twenty waggon loads of dung, at 4s, per load 4 0 © 
e br five days, with four horſes, at 128. 3 © © 
Ten buſhels of potatoes for ſets, at 28. 10 © 
Cutting ditto = = "Rd - 8 
Planting ditto, two men three days — o 8 © 
Firſt hand-hocing = - =- -= S240 
Second ditto == - - - 1 
Taking up, at 3d. perrod - = -= 3.0.0 
CI three loads, of 80 buſhels, 1 0 

per * — - — 

J. 16 13 6 


« On the Sth of May I bought four Welch runts, at 
51. per head; kept them 19 works on clover, at 18. 3d. 
per head, pet week. I then put them into ſome aftermath, 
which my milch cows had the firſt bite of, where they 
ſtaid ſeven weeks; the value of this keep was 1s. per week. 
I might then have fold them for 71. | 

4 They were then ſtalled up, and fed with potatoes and 
the beſt old hay. They eat, each of them, a buſhel of po- 
tatoes and a quarter of a truſs of hay, per day; the hay was 
worth 1s. 4d. per truſs. A man, at 7s. per week, and a 
workhouſe boy, at 4d. per day, attended theſe four ſtalled 
runts, five hiefers that were ſtalled upon grains and barley- 
meal, ſix milchcows, fix Scots, and three horſes in the ſtraw- 
yard, and my fatting pigs ; ſo that I reckon, ſuppoſing theic 
dung of ſome value in this account, the attendance upon 
theſe runts to be worth one half-penny per day; they were 
up 84 days, and I then fold them for ten guineas each ; their 
increaſe was 3l. 10s. a head in 84 days, eating potatoes and 


hay. 
| „ do 
Attendance 84 days 3 — - a. 2-0 
Hay = - - - - $6 
84 buſhels of potatoes, at 53d. = 1 18 6 
1.3 10-0 
Expence to procure 563 buſhels of A 
n 
563 buſhels, at 5 d. — 8 13 7 
TFF IIS A 4; 


« The potatoes were a good eating ſort, and were ſold at 
the time theſe were taken up, at nine-pence per buſhel, 
had I fold them, inſtead of feeding theſe runts with them, 


the account would have ſtood as follows ; 
6 H 563 buſhels 


— — == — — — 


— 


CI 
_ TA 


guns. a + 


$b3 bulls of potatoes, at gd 953 0" 'Y 


Dr 


CES i. A 
by 7 X * 
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1. 4. . 


— . 


xpences in ueing ditto — — 15 3 
1 catting home; as the duyers 
fetched them away at their own expence 


Profit _ * > _ . 1. 316 9 


—ůö5ð—¹ã — — 


I muſt trouble you once more with a farming ancedote, 
which is the following : 


Expence of half an acre of Potatoes, near my houſe. 


Rent . - « 4 © 
Tithe * — — pan — O 
Town charges for this land is rated, the other | 0 
was not — - = as — 
Digging 80 rod, at 6d, full of buſhes and ſtubs J 
trees — - - * 

Five buſhels of ſets 
Cutting and planting - - - 
Eighteen cart load of farm-yard dung, at 18. 6d, 


mM mo - 


O 

— - - * O 10 
9 4 

per load; the other dung was carried in wag- 


ns, and the beſt dung ſrom Epping being 
— the common fly horſes 1 


7 © 


Carting ditto one day, two carts, four horſes, J o 14 8 

two poor — - - 
Di i at . = - - I 0 O 
— home „„ — 0 
L. 6 19 8 


« About Chriſtmas, a Scotch cow, which had two 
calves, and ſlunk in November, was turned into the ſtraw- 
yard : as it would be a long time before ſhe would be fit 
for buſineſs (as it was a great chance ſhe never might) I 
determind to ſell her ; 51. 5s. was the moſt money offered 
for her ; and the jobber I originally bought her of, adviſed 
me, as I had more potatoes than the four bullocks would 
eat, and my ſheep did not like them, and the hogs would 
be then fatting on peaſe, to try her with ſome potatoes : I 
therefore put her up on the fourth of January, meaning to 
ſet as much fleſh upon her as I could, before I gave away 
the meat, which, as warden of Stennard's charity, I am to 
give to the poor of the pariſh of Theyden Garren : the 
563 buſhels in the former account were kept by themſelves, 
and the 230 from this half acre (which is a moſt wonderful 
produce), by themſelves ; as it happened the four bullocks 
were tailed up in the farm-yard, this cow was neceſſarily 
ſtalled in the cow-houſe, and therefore had theſe potatoes 
given her ; until ſhe was killed, I had hardly obſerved her, 
and therefore was aſtoniſhed to find that ſhe was as fat as 
any butcher could wiſh his prime beef to be : ſhe weighed 
60 ſtone, 8. to the ſtone, and the way I have diſpoſed of 
her, is as follows: 


. . > 
Sixty ſtone of beef, at s o on You fee what 
2s. 8d. per ſtone - they call the 
Fifty Ib. of tallow, at 4d. o 16 8) fifth quarter 
Hide - - - © 14 O comes to 11. 
Tongue 28. 6d. heart 1s. oO 3 06) 14. ad. 


£. 9 14 2 


« She ate much the ſame hay as the four runts : a truſs 
in four days, and about a buſhel of potatoes per day : ſhe 
was up hfty-one days. . 


| + 5» d. 
I muſt charge a penny per day, attendance, 9 i 42 


the other fatting beaſts were gone — 
Hay 51 da p.! - - - 017 © 
Value of the beaſt - „* „„ oWLk— ? 


4.6 6 8 


— — 


L. . d. 


Sold for 3 @ 14 2 
Coſt (excluſive of pota- 1 
toes) 3 


Fiſty-one buſhels ef. 
potatocs, in whole | 2.8 o| _—_ buſh + 
: | 


number $ - — 


p OT 


Thus, then, ſtands the account of theſe potatoes: | 


„„ <& 
* us 1 at ban 5 wy 2 4 
Expence of procuring ditto - - 6 19 8 
Profit upon half an acre of potatoes — / 7 0 


— — — 


« The great difference between this, and the other 
account, ariſes from the dung being, though equally good 
for the potatoe fibres to run in, of an inferior >; 

« There was no charge for keeping the beaſt, as in the 
other account : the carting the dung and of potatoes being 
ſo much leſs, indeed, the carting them home ought not to 
be charged ; for the horſes at plough, in the field, brought 
home, in the evening, what was dug in the day. 

« As I have, yet, a great many potatoes ſtill remaining, 
I put up, on the 25th, two ſmall Scots, that I drew from 
| the ſtraw-yard; they were valued, this morning, rt 51. 15s, 

6d. 


They have coſt me, as under : 


X 


fe s 


Brought at Horlow beaſt-fair, two _— 4 
% 9 
Driving home, eac - - 4 83 [2 

Keep, from the 10th of September to 
the 25th of February, on vetches, 3 
and in the ſtraw- yard, 24 weeks, at . 
gd. per week - - 
4.53 © 


In Mr. Young's Annals, vol. XV. he ſays, © four cows 
fed on 15 lb. of lucerne, and 12 lb. of wheat ſtraw, gave 
daily, the firſt, fix pints of milk: the ſecond, five pints 
and three half ſetiers; the third, three pints and a half; the 
8 two pints and demi ſetier; in all, ſixteen pints and 
an half. 

« The 25th February, I changed their diet, I reduced 
the 15 pounds of lucerne, and ſubſtitued 30 pounds of 
potatoes, which by antecedent experiments [an 
to be to the hay as one to two: I continued the ſtraw. 

« The day this new regimen was entered on, the milk 
of the four together amounted only to 15 pints 3-8ths ; 
the 26th, 14 pints and an half; the 27th, the ſame ; the 
28th, 13 pints 1-8th ; the 29th, 14 pints ; the goth, 13 
pints 3-$ths ; the 31ſt, 14 pints. February 1ſt, 14 pints ; 
the 24 14 pints 1-8th ; the 3d, 14 pints ; the 4th, 15 pints ; 
the 5th, 15 pints and an half; the 6th, 16 pints 1-8th ; 
the 8th, 17 piats ; the gth, 16 pints and an half ; the loth, 
17 pints and an half; the 11th, 18 pints ; the 12th, 17 
pints 3-8ths ; the 13th, 18 pints and an half; the 14th, 
18 pints ; the 15th, 19 pints and an half. From this time 
to the 1ſt of March, the produce was conſtantly between 
19 and 20 pints (of 2 lb. weight); an unexpected removal 
of the cows the beginning of March, and my own abſence 
at the ſame time, hindered me puſhing theſe obſervations 
farther. 

« "The reſult of this experiment, which I notice at the 
ſame time that I relate it, that theſe potatoes occaſion the 


| milk at firſt to diminiſh, which may be ſuppoſed to ariſe 


from the change of food, for it required near eight days to 
accuſtom the beaſts to that food, which 3 augment- 
ed their milk about a quart ; and what appeared to ime ver 
ſingular is, that the milk of all the cows did not near follow 
the ſame progreſlion, in its increaſe and its diminution ; the 
milk of the firſt cow did ſcarcely decreaſe, and increaſed but 
very little ; that of the ſecond decreaſed at firſt three pints, 
and increaſed afterwards to fix and an half; the two others 
valued much leſs, and in the fame proportion, 

« I alſo made fome obſervations on the quality of the 
milk ; but it will take up too much time to give my jour- 
nal on that head; in detail, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, 
that, the firſt days, the milk appeared to have leſs ſerum, 
and gave about one ſeventh leſs butter than before, and 
kept in this ſtate about five or ſix days; after which the 
milk became thicker ; the cream upon it was a greater 
quantity by about a quart, than it had been before the cows 
were put to this diet ; without becoming yellow, the but- 
ter appeared leſs white; and many peop'e who taſted of it, 

thought 


thought it more pleaſant, but that difference was not ap- 
parent to me. 

« [ had twelve cattle on potatoes this. winter; eight 
ſteer beaſts, and four cows; the ſteer beaſts were taken 
from work in June, the cows had calves in the ſpring, the 
calves were weaned, ſo that it was the latter ond of June 
before they were dried off ; they lived on poor ground all 
the ſummer, and not ſo forward as I could have wiſhed to 
have them when they were taken into the cloſe, which 
was the 17th of November ; two I fold the 16th of March, 
four the 6th of April, two the 2oth of December, and 
two the 4th of May ; they were fold at Tunbridge and 
Sevenoaks markets, to which markets butchers from Lon- 
don come to buy ſtock, The crop of potatoes laſt year 
was, on three acres and a half, 1750 buſhels, and on three 
acres that were cleared of goſs and broom with one 

loughing, nine hundred buſhels, without any manure. 
I have fattened cattle with potatoes for theſe ten years, and 
is an increaſing culture in this part of the county; have 
ſold this year potatoes to plant to the diſtance of twenty- 
two miles.” | 

In vol. XIV. of Mr. Young's Annals are the following 
obſervations on potatoe ſets. « Twenty-four loads of 
dung, of forty buſhels, being ſpread on a piece of land, that 
had borne vetch, furrows were drawn a yard aſunder, and 
part (ſixty perches) planted with whole or uncut potatoes, 
the ſize generally from a large pullet's egg to that of a 
gooſe ; and the reſt (two hundred and ſixty-five perches) 
with cut potatoes, about the ſize of a pullet's egg. Pro- 

ion of ſets uncut 374 buſhels per acre ; of cut 20F. 

« The ground planted, three hundred and twenty-five 

ches in all: produce, three hundred and ſeventy-eight 
ſhels. The acreable produce of the two methods nearly 
the ſame. 128 

« The two hundred and ſixty- five perch produced 
three hundred and twelve buſhels. The ſixty perch ſixty- 
fix buſhels. 

« If forty-eight buſhels of ſets, the whole quantity uſed, 
produced three hundred and ſeventy- eight buſhels, then thir- 
ty- four buſhels cut ſhould produce two hundred and ſixty- 
ſeven ; but they produced three hundred and twelve, which 
is forty- five buſhels more than the proportion. 

« Again, if forty-eight buſhels produced three hundred 
and ſeventy eight, then fourteen buſhels uncut ſhould have 
produced one hundred and ten, inſtead of which they yielded 
only ſixty-ſix, which is aye 7a buſhels leſs than the 
proportion. A preference of forty per cent in favour of 
cut potatoes, in compariſon with whole ſets. 

« I planted ten whole potatoes, at about eighteen inches 
diſtance from each other, whoſe average weight was about 
four ounces ; and equi-diſtant, the parings of about four- 
teen potatoes, in nine diviſions ; the produce as taken up 
the beginning of October, was, from the ten whole ones 
twenty-nine pound four ounces, from the nine diviſions 
of parings twenty-nine pound twelve ounces. From . 
theſe latter (a caſe of ſome admiration to me) there aroſe 
the largeſt bulbs, two from theſe parings weighing thirty- 
one ounces, the two largeſt from the whole ſets twenty-five 
ounces ;z it may be requiſite to remark, that the 5 
were from larger roots than the whole ſets. "Theſe, from 
being pared thick, might have their groſs weight dimi- 
niſhed about one fourth, the other three-fourths anſwered 
their uſual purpoſes. It may not be an uſeleſs intimation 
to obſerve, that ſuch parings, in every ſoil and ſituation 
adapted for the uſual ſets, will prove an effeQual ſubſti- 
tute for the whole potatoe, and the farinaceous ſubſtance 
of — moſt edible root may be applied to all its culinary 

es.“ 
. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of the Midland 
Counties, ſays, The ſpecies or rather varieties of pota- 
2 ' wit of late years undergone a total change, in this 
iſtrict. | 

« The old varieties formerly in cultivation, dwindling 
in produce, and being at length in a manner deſtroyed, b 
the diſeaſe of curled- top, two new varieties were introduced, 
under the names of goldfinders and goldendabs; the former 
a yellow kidney like root (but with a ſcurfy rind, not un- 
like that of the old ruſſet potatoe) ; the latter of a ſimilar 
colour butof a different form, being ſomewhat bell-ſhaped. 
The conſequence has been, the diſcaſe vaniſhed with the old 
ſorts, and is now (1786) and in this neighbourhood, where 
no other ſort is in ordinary cultivation, in a manner forgot, 

« In 1789, I met with a ſimilar inſtance in Leiceſterſhire ; 


where the old red fort was entirely worn out with the diſ- 
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| eaſe; while a white ſort, now in cultivation, was never 


known to curl. 


In Rutlandſhire I had ocular evidence of the ſame na- 
ture, Obſerving, in alarge piece of potatoes, two ſtripes 
which were almoſt wholly Cuties, while the reſt of the piece 
appeared to be free from the diſeaſe, I enquired into the 
cauſe of diſparity : and received in anſwer, without heſita- 
tion, that the healthy plants were manleys, and the diſeaſed 
ſtripes red-noſed kidneys; which, heretofore, was the pre- 
vailing ſpecies ; but being no longer to be cultivated with 
any degree of ſucceſs, a new ſort was, ſome years ago, in- 
troduced under the name of the manley, which {till re- 
mains free from the diſeaſe. 

* Theſe are evidences, and ſtrong ones, that the diſeaſe 
of curled-top is incident to varieties: and the circumſtance 
of the old forts, which have been in cultivation from the 
firſt introduction of * into the iſland, being now al- 
moſt wholly cut off by it, renders it probable that the diſ- 
eaſe is incident to declining varieties of potatoes ; as the 
canker is to declining varieties of fruit, 

The cultivation of potatoes, in this diſtri, though 
it does not require to be given in detail throughout, is 
entitled, in ſeveral iculars, to notice. 

« Succeſſion. Contrary to the practices of moſt other 
diſtricts, potatoes, here ſucceed turf; are planted almoſt 
invariably on graſs-land, | 

« Soil proceſs. The plough is ſeldom, if ever, uſed here, 
in the cultivation of the potatoe crop. The ſoil is broken 
up with the ſpade: ſometimes in two ſhallow ſpits, throw- 
ing the ſward and the dung, if any be uſed, to the bottom ; 
covering them in the gardener's manner, with the under 
ſpit : but, generally, in one full ſpit; merely inverting the 
ſward; fitting the ſpits to each other; leaving a ſmooth 
even ſurface of clear free ſoil, 

« Planting. On this ſurface the plants are dibbled very 
thick, about the middle of April. Potatoes are ſometimes 
grown two years together on the ſame land; and, in this 
caſe, it is ſaid to have been found that dibbling in the ſets 


on the ſtale ſurface, as left on taking up the firſt crop, or 


only levelled with the harrow, without a previous plough- 
ing or digging, is the moſt eligible method of putting in 
the ſecond crop : this, however, by way of hint. 

The vegetating proceſs confifl in 3 once, twice, 
or as often as circumſtances may require; the crop, 
throughout, being moſtly, though not always, managed 
in a gardenly manner. 

“ The crop is taken up with forks, in the gardener's 
method, about the middle of October: the price of takin 
up is according to the crop; generally, I believe, from 1 
to 2d. a buſhel. 

* Preſerving. The method of laying up potatoes, here, 
is, univerſally, that of camping them : a method which 
requires to be deſcribed. 

Camps are ſhallow pits, filled and ridged up as a 
roof, with potatoes; which are covered up with the exca- 
vated mould of the pit. 

„This is a happy mean between burying them in 
deep pits, and laying them upon the ſurface, 

« Camps are of various ſizes; being too frequently 
made in a long ſquare form like a corn-rick, and of a ſize 
proportioned to the quantity to be laid up. It has, however, 
been found, by experience, that when the quantity is large, 
they are liable to heat and ſpoil : much damage having 
ſometimes been ſuſtained by this imprudence. 

« Experienced campers hold that a camp ſhould not be 
more than three feet wide : four feet is perhaps, as wide as 
it can be made with propriety ; proportioning the length 
to the quantity : or, if this be very large, forming a range 
of ſhort ones, by the ſide of each other, 

« The uſual depth is a foot. | 

« The bottom of the trench being bedded with dry 
ſtraw, the potatoes are depoſited ; ridging them up, as in 
meaſuring them with a buſhel. On each fide the roof, 
long wheat ſtraw is laid, neatly and evenly, as thatch ; and 
over this the mould, raiſed out of the trench, is even! 
ſpread : making the ſurface firm and ſmooth with the bac 
of the ſpade. A coat of coal aſhes is ſometimes ſpread 
over the mould; as a ſtill better guard againſt froſt, 

« It is needleſs to obſerve that a camp ſhould have a 
dry ſituation ; or that the roots ought to be depoſited in as 
dry a ſtate as poſſible. » 

« Theſe camps are tapped at the end; ſome battins, or 
a quantity of looſe ſtraw being thruſt cloſe in the opened 
end, as a bung or ſafeguard.” 


In 
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In Yorkſhire, Mr. Marſhall lays, © there is only one ſpe- 
cies of potatoe, ſclanum tuberoſum : but the varieties of that 
ſpecies are endlef.. Every county has its favourite kinds 
though very different from one another. Lo enumerate 
the Pres of any particular diſtrict would be filling the page 
with birbarous terms; without conveying any uſeful in- 
formation to the reader. 

« The varieties of potatoes are tranſitory in every diſ- 
trict; having their entrances and their exits. The rough- 
ſkinned Ruſha potatoe of this diſtrict was long a favourite ; 
but is now I believe, with many others which have flouriſhed 
for a time, enticely loſt. 

« There is ſome reaſon to believe that the diſeaſe, which 
has of late years been fatal to the potatoe-crop in this and 
other diſtricts, under the name of curled tops, has ariſen 
from too long a continuance of declining varieties, Be this 
as it may, it appears to be an opinion eſtabliſhed here, by 
ſome years experience, the freſh varieties, raiſed from ſeed, 
are not liable to that diſeaſe. This matter, however, may 
not yet be ſufficiently aſcertained, to be regiſtered here 
as a fact. This diſeaſe made its appearance ſome years 
ago with more or leſs effect, in I believe, every part of the 
kingdom. In ſome parts of it, its continuance was ſhort ; 
its effects have ceaſed, and are now almoſt forgotten. 
In one inſtance, (which I may have occaſion to mention. 

-reafter) its removal was, in all probability, owing to the 
introduction of new varieties. 

« The diſtrict under ſurvey furniſhes a remarkable in- 
ſtance reſpecting this diſeaſe. The Morelands are at pre- 
ſent in a manner free from it, while the Vale is ſtill in ſome 
degree infected with it. Plants procured from the More- 
lands remain free from it in the Vale, the firſt year; but, 
being continued, become liable to the diſcaſe. 

The diſeaſe of curled- tops is ſeldom obvious at the firſt 
coming up of the plants ; but attack them as they increaſe 
in ſize z the entire top become dwarfiſh and ſhrivelled, as if 
affected by drought, or loaded with inſets : they neverthe- 
leſs live, and increaſe, though ſlowly in ſize ; but the roots 
are unproductive. Some crops have been almoſt wholly 
deſtroyed by this diſeaſe. 

« Where the attack has been partial, weeding out the 
diſeaſed plants, as they failed, is ſaid to have had a good 
effect. And, it is faid, the morelanders got rid of the diſ- 
eaſe through this means. 

« The method of railing potatoes from ſeed is known 
to ſome intelligent huſbandmen here. The prevailing me- 
thod is this : In autumn, when the apples are beginning to 
fall ſpontaneouſly, they are gathered by hand, and preſerved 
in ſand until ſpring, when they are maſhed among the ſand, 
or among freſh mould, ſeparating the ſeeds, and mixin 
them evenly with the mould. As foon as ſpring-froſts 
are judged to be over, they are ſown in fine garden mould ; 
and as faſt as the plants get into rough leaf, and are ſtrong 
enough to be handled without injury, they are tranſplanted 
from the ſeed-bed into another bed of freſh, rich mould, 
in rows, which are kept clean during the ſummer. In 
autumn, bunches of ſmall potatoes are found at the roots 
of theſe plants, varying in ſize the firſt year, from the ha- 
zel-nut to the crab. Theſe being planted next ſpring 
produce potatoes of the middle fize ; but they do not ar- 
rive at their fulleſt bulk until the third or the fourth year. 

« Where the uſe of the ſtove or the garden-frame can 
be had, this proceſs may be ſhortened. The ſeeds bein 
{own within either of theſe, early in ſpring, the plants wil 
be fit to be planted out as ſoon as froſts are gone; by 
which means the ſize of the roots will be much increaſed;the 
firſt year; and will, in the ſecond, riſe nearly to perfection. 

« Potatoes raiſed from ſeed are a miſcellany of endleſs 
varieties. Sometimes theſe varieties are planted miſcella- 
neouſly ; ſometime particular varieties are ſelected. 

In ſelecting varieties from ſeedling potatoes, two things 
are to be attended to: the intrinſic quality of the potatoe, 
and its productiveneſs. If theſe two delirable properties 
can be found in one plant, the choice is determined. To 
this ſpecies of attention and induſtry we are indebted for 
the many valuable kinds which have been, and now are, 
diſtributed throughout the iſland. 

« It is obſervable, however, that varieties of potatoes, 
like thoſe of corn, are partial to particular ſoils and fitu- 


ations. Hence the propriety of huſbandmen raiſing po- 


tatoes from ſeed; as by this means they obtain, with a de- 
gree of moral certainty, a ſort adapted to their own parti- 
cular ſoils and fituations. 


But it has been already obſerved, that varieties de- | 
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enerate : the old favourite ſorts of this diſtrict were 
riven until ſome of the individual plants barely preduced 
their ſeed again. 

« Whoever has attended cloſely to the work of taking. 
up potatoes, muſt have obſerved the great inequality in the 
productiveneſs of individual plants. The difference in the 
produce of adjoining roots, where no 3 of ſoil can 
influence, will ſometimes be three or four-fold. Hence it 
is evident, that each variety has its ſub-varieties ; through 
whoſe means it can hardly be doubted, the parent variety 
may be improved, and its continuance be prolonged. 

« Thus the farmer has another mean in his power of 
improving the quality and productiveneſs of his potatoe 
crop, by improving varieties, or in other words, ſelectin 
ſub- varieties ſuperiorly adapted to his ſoil and ſituation, 

« Every attentive cultivator of this valuable root muſt 
be acquainted with the wide difference in neat profit be- 
tween a full and even a middling crop. The rent of land, 
the ſeed, and the labour are the ſame, whether the produce 
prove great or ſmall. How imprudent, then, to propagate 
an unproductive kind, when the means of obtaining a pro- 
ductive one are ſo eaſy and obvious. 

« Conſiderable quantities of potatoes are raiſed in the 
diſtrict under ſurvey, Almoſt every man, let his farm be 
ever ſo ſmall, cultivates potatoes in the field ; not in the 
ordinary method practiſed in moſt diſtricts of the kingdom: 
not with the ſpade, but with the plough ; a practice which 
has been followed invariably for near a century. I do not 
mean to ſpeak of it as a practice peculiar to Yorkſhire ; 
but, I believe, there is no other county in which it is ſo pre- 
valent. It therefore merits particular notice here. 

% It will be neceſſary to conſider ſeparately, the ſuc- 
ceſſion; the ſoil and proceſs ; the manure and proceſs ; the 
ſeed and proceſs; vegetating-proceſs ; harveſt-proceſs ; 
and the effect of the potatoe crop on foils, 

« In the common practice of the country, potatoes are 
cultivated as a fallow crop for wheat : the cleaneſt part of 
a ſtubble, or other ground, intended to be ſummer-fallowed 
for wheat being ſet apart for potatoes. They are ſeldom 
planted on ſward, the common predeceſſor of the potatoe- 
crop in moſt other places. It is, however, underſtood 
here, that they do beſt upon freſh land ; that is, land which 
has not been too long under the plough, 

« Formerly potatoes were confined to light friable 
loams : and the forts which were cultivated in thoſe days 
might require this reſtriction : now they are grown in all 
ſoils : different varieties being found partial to different 
land. It is obſerved, however, that let the ſort be ever fo 
well adapted to the ſoil, heavy cold land ſeldom gives light 
well-flavoured potatoes. 

The ſoil is broke-up in winter or ſpring, and worked 
over two or three times with the plough and harrow, as for 
turneps ; getting it as fine as the nature of an early ſpring- 
fallow will admit of; generally long ſtrawy dung, which 
is ſet in heaps upon or near the patch to be planted ; pre- 
vious to the ſeed-ploughing. The quantity twenty to thirty 
cartloads an acre. 

« Formerly it was the common practice of the diſtrict to 
plant whole potatoes. In taking up potatoes, they were ſort- 
ed into large, ſmall, and ſets, which were of the middle ſize. 

At preſent, that practice is, I believe, entirely laid 
aſide, it being now the cuſtom to cut potatoes into more 
than one ſet : namely, middle-ſiged ones into two, large 
ones into three or four, leaving the cuttings much larger 
than is done in moſt other diſtricts, where eight or ten 
lingle-eyed ſets are ſometimes cut out of one potatoc. 

« 'The reaſon given for the uſe of large cuttings is, that 
the poung plants may acquire the outſet a ſtrong vigorous 
habit, thereby be enabled to throw out — maintain 
a ſufficient number of roots and branches. And the reaſon 
I have heard given for uſing large potatoes in preference to 
ſmaller ones is, that large ones are more likely to produce 
nr again. The reaſoning, in both caſes, appears to 

e . 

4 The ſets being prepared, the ſeed-ploughing is given. 
In this ploughing the land is laid up in ridgelets, amar to 
thoſe in which gardeners leave the ſoil, in the operation 
called trenching, when it is not intended to be immediately 
cropped. The width of theſe ridgelets depends on the 


judgement of the planter: from two and a half to three 


feet is the uſual width. 

This operation is performed with a common plough, 
in the way in which rice-balking is uſually done ; endca- 
vouring to leave the bottoms of the drills ſtraight, nar- 

row 
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row, and clean. One fron horſe, if the ſoil be light and | 


fine, or two horſes, one before the other, if otherwiſe, is | th 


the beſt team for this work, Horſes abreaſt are apt to foul 
the drills. The uſual depth of the drills is that of the cul- 
tivated ſoil. | | 

« In theſe drills the ſets are dropt, by women or boys, at 
twelve to eighteen inches diſtance, according to the judg- 
ment of the farmer. If the quantity of land be given, and 
the number of ſets be indefinite, twelve inches may be a 
ſufficient diſtance ; but if, as is generally the caſe here, the 
quantity of land be greater in proportion than the number 
of ſets, the farther they are planted aſunder, the greater will 
be the produce in proportion to the plants. 

« While one party are planting, another are ing on 
the dung, in ſcuttles ; either ſcattering it regularly along 
the drills, or applying it partially to the plants; covering 
each ſet with its due portion of manure. This may appear 
to be a tedious buſineſs: it certainly is a dirty one: but 
not ſo tedious as inexperience may ſuggeſt. If the loads 
be broken into three or four heaps, and theſe be diſtributed 
conveniently, five or ſix women will cover an acre a day 
in this manner. 

« The plough cloſes the buſineſs of planting : the ridges 
are either returned upon the plants and dung, with a com- 
mon plough, or are ſplit with a double-mould-board plough; 
in either caſe, raiſing the ſoil into ſimilar ridges over the 
drills of potatoes. 

« As ſoon as the young plants make their appearance, 
the land is harrowed lengthway of the ridges; to tear up 
the ſeed-weeds which grow upon their crowns, and to 
ſmother thoſe in the trenches with the mould, In a ſhort 
time afterward the plough, with the ſhare broad and ſharp, 
is run through each interval, and the rows cleaned with the 
hoe. In a few weeks more the intervals are again ſtirred 
with the plough, and the hand-hoeing repeated. If leiſure 
and the depth of the ſoil will permit, a ſecond earthing 
may be given; and, when the plough and the hoe are 
no longer able to find admiſſion among the tops, hand- 
weeding is, or ought to be, made ule of. 

« By theſe means land may be as effectually cleaned 
from ſeed-weeds as by fallowing; and no man, who has 
any regard for his own intereſt, or for his character as a 
farmer, would ever think of planting potatoes in a bed of 
couch and thiſtles. 

« Formerly, potatoes were taken up with the plough ; 
endeavouring to get the ſhare below the potatoes, _ to 
overturn the ridges: But without great care, many pota- 
toes were Cut in this operation, and many more unavoidably 
buried; ſo that picking again and again was neceſſary; 
and, at laſt, ſome were left in the land. 

« At preſent, the prevailing practice is to take them 
up with common dung-forks : an operation which is at 
once effectual; and which is by no means ſo tedious when 
potatoes are grown in ridges, as when, in the ordinary way, 
the entire ground is to be dug over. In ridges, the roots 
are liſtinet, and are ealily laid bare ; being open on three 
ſides, with free vent for the mould, The fork being 
forced down behind them, the whole nidus are at once ex- 

ſed. 

. The way of preſerving potatoes, here, has been either 
to bury them in deep pits within the ground, or to houſe 
them in a barn or other out- building, guarding them on 
every ſide with ſtraw. The dangers to be guarded againſt 
are Zoſts and wetneſs. 

« At preſent (the evil effects of deep pits having been 
diſcovered) the growing practice ſeems to be that of laying 
them in long ridge-like heaps. upon the ſurface of arable 
ground, and covering them up with the ſurrounding ſoil, 
ridged up in a roof-like form. 

« A long arched vault, running endway into the ſide 
of a hill (or the fide of a pit or other hollow), with a 
door at the end, level with the ground below, with a road 
over the top with one or more ſhooting holes, ſimilar 
to thoſe of coal-vaults under the ſtreets of towns, would 
be an eligible receptacle for potatoes. 

« Nor is the application of potatoes to fatting ſtock 
Extenſive. In this diſtrict ſwine are almoſt the only ſpecies 
to which they are applied. Some few may be givento cows, 

« But in the bottom of the Vale of York, great quan- 
tities have of late years been applicd to the fatting of cattle, 
They are, I believe, invariably given to them raw, with 
alternate meals of hay or . the method of fat- 
ting with potatoes being ſimilar to that of fatting with 
turnips. 


| 
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« The quantity of potatoes grown upon an arre under 
e Reine news ur, described, and their profitableneſs 
as an article of food for cattle, I have not been fortunate 
enough to aſcertain with ſufficient accuracy., , | = 

Various are the opinions of profeſſional men on this 
ſudject, One aſſerts that they axe great impoveriſhers of 
the ſoil; that they are hurtful to the corn, and ruinous 
to the graſs which ſucceeds, them. Another is clearly of 
_ that they are friendly to corn, and not enemies to 
gras, | | 7 1 
The diſpute may, perhaps, be ſettled ſatisfactörily in 
this manner A, 

The potatoe contains, indiſputably, a great quantity 
of nouriſhment ; and is therefore, perhaps, as indiſputably 
a great exhauſter of the ſoil. - ST 
HBut the quantity of vegetable nouriſhment carried off 
in the potatoe crop is not the only cauſe of exhauſtion: it 
is notorious to common obſervation, that this crop leaves 
the ſoil in a ſingularly friable fertile ſtate, cauſing an abun- 
dant 1 of the crop which ſucceeds it. * 1 | 

* If taking the advantage of this prodigality of the ſoil, 
the huſbandman keeps cropping it year after year with 
corn; and, when it will no longer ale his unreaſonable 
expectations, lays it down to graſs, it is no wonder that 
it ſhould be unproductive: for having laviſhed all its riches 
on an ungrateful occupier, it is of courſe reduced to extreme 
poverty, I 

« On the contrary, if after a crop of potatoes, well 
Gunged for, only one or two crops of corn be taken, and 
the land be laid down to graſs, while yet in a ſtate of fer- 
tility, the potatoe crop is, to vulgar appearance at leaſt; 
friendly to the crop which ſucceeds it. | 

« Hence it follows, that land which has been cropped 
with potatoes ſhould preſently afterwards be laid down to 
graſs, or ſhould be timely repleniſhed with a quantity of 
manure proportioned to the degree of exhauſtion it has uns 
dergone; 

The value of potatoes as a fallow crop, and as an 
article of food for cattle, compared with turnips and cab- 
bages for the ſame purpoſes, may be conſidered thus: 

et Potatoes are more nutricious; arid, in the opinion of 
thoſe who have uſed them, fat cattle much quicker than either 
turnips or cabbages. Potatoes, too, being ſecured from 
the ſeverities of winter, are a more certain article of fatting 
than turnips or cabbages ; both of 'which are liable to pe- 
riſh under an alternacy of froſt and thaw z and the turnep; 
more particularly, is locked up, or rendered more difficult 
to be come at, during a continuance of ſnow or froſt, Tur- 
nips and cabbages, if they out-weather the ſeverities of wia- 
ter, occupy the ſoil in the ſpring when it is wanted to be 
prepared for the ſucceeding crop; while potatoes, if pro- 
perly laid up, are a food which may be continued without 
inconveniency until the cattle be finiſhed, or the graſs has 
acquired the requilite bite for finiſhing them in the field. 

« On the other hand, potatoes are a diſagreeable crop to 
cultivate : the planting is a tedious dirty buſineſs ; and 
taking them up, may be called the filthieft work of huſ- 
bandry ; eſpecially in a wet autumn.” 

Mr. John Bywell, of Aglethorp, Yorkſhire, ſays, „Four 
pecks, eight quarts to the peck, are ſufficient for a large 
beaſt with a little hay, for twenty-four hours; they are ſu- 
perior to turnips in feeding, one third, both uſed in equal 
time, They are given to milch- cows with great advan- 
tage, and are healthy fother. 'I'bey are very good for 
draught horſes, to give them half a peck a day, with hay. 
I never had my horſes in ſo good condition as when fed 
with potatoes ; they are a certan remedy to a horle with 
ſwelled legs, or out of condition (in other caſes and dil- 
orders inwardly one peck a day) ; they are accounted good 
for hunters the day after they have had a ſevere run, to 
give them eight or ten large potatoes. The number of 
buſhels of potatoes grown on one acre, are, upon an aver- 
age, three hundred and ſixty, I give them to cattle raw, 
as taken out of the groùnd. 

The manner of management for potatoes is to give 
the land three or four ploughings, and as many harrowings, 
twenty-four cart-loads of horſe-dung to an acie ; when tne 
furrow is drawn, the plants to be planted at twelve inches 
diſtance one from another, the labourers to ſpread the 
dung, by hand, along the rop of the plants with a little 
lime; if lime cannot be had at the time of planting, it 
is proper to ſpread a little over the ground, as they make 
their frſt appearance out of the earth ; allo to give them a 
light harrowing to mix the lime. 
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Rent, tythe, and rates, 
Dung, 16 loads, at 2s. 
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Mr. Voung, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. VII. gives 
he following account on the expences of raiſing potatoes, 
by Mr. W. Pitt, of Pondeford: .. 


Planted two acres of potatoes upon 1 turf. 4 
* 3. . 


Rent, | and rates, per acre = > 1 ::2:;0 
20 cart loads of raw dung, at 2s. 6d. 


« 1784 


| ih - - - - 199 5 
Digging and planting - = « -= 2 10 
20 bulls for ſeed, at fs. GWG. 1 10 © 
Hoeing and weeding -<- - 07 6 
Taking up and ſorting "pipe wade" 2 10 © 

£ 9 3 
« Produ r acre buſhels, prime coſt, 759. 
per buſhel. | B. By T buſhel is always meant gold. 


weight. 


« 1785. Two acres of clean clover lay, on good light 


loam. X 4. 
Rent, tythe, and rates, per acre - = I 5.0 
ung, as eee Re RIO OR 9 
Trenching in the dung, and feed - = 3 
Seed, as before — — - - - 1 10 © 
Hoeing, at 1d. the rod, of 8 yards ſquare - o 6 3 
Taking up and ſorting - — — - 2 10 © 
£8 1 3 


« The trenching was performed by a man with a ſpade, 
digging a trench acroſs ſeveral lands; a boy following, 
dropped in the ſeed, and another boy, putting the dun 
upon the ſeed ; the man digging another trench, paralle 
to the former ; the foil of which, covered up the for- 
mer dung and ſeed, and the boys following, as before : 
it muſt be obſerved, the land was dry enough to lay 

uite flat; alſo, the lay was very mellow and tender, or 
Ge trenching could not have been done at ſo low a 
price after once ploughing. : N 

« One acre of the above, planted with champions, and 
a few of other ſorts, produced 300 buſhels ; prime coſt, 
under 61d. per buſhel. 

„The other acre, planted with a ſort, called here 
ox-noble, which, I think, anſwer to your white Surinam 
. 350 buſhels, prime coſt, therefore 51d. per 

uſhel. 

« 1786, One acre, after turnips, upon light mot $ 

„ 
r 
. half to the 


potatoes - EN. Aa” - "> 6 
One plouzhing and harrowing = - o 6 o 
Ploughing in the ſets - = - 2 o 5 © 
Harrowing, ſome time after — - 0 1 © 
Five women dropping the ſeed - - 6 A-Y 
Two men dunging the ſeed in the 

furrows - - — - - 9.23 6 
Seed, 20 buſhels - 3 - I 10 © 
Taking up and ſorting, the ground 

being light and mellow, oaly - — 1 17 6 
Hoeing and weeding - - FF 


« Produce, as near as could be aſcertained, 225 
buſhels. Prime coſt, 7d. per buſhel. 

« The defect in produce I attribute to two circum- 
ſtances ; firſt, to dung being uſed too ſparingly ; and, 
ſecondly, the ſort planted being champions, which, for 
cropping, are much inferior to ſome other ſorts. 

« 1740. Two acres of wheat ſtubble, upon a cool hazel- 
ly gravel (indifferent land) has been fummer-fallowed, and 
manured with lime, for the wheat. 


Rent, tythe, and rates, per acre = - 1 0 


Dung 16 load, half to the potatoes 1 Cu 
One ploughing only, the ſeed being 
dropped in under the whole furrow = o 6 o 
Five women and two men putting in 
ſeed and dung — - - - „ 
Harrowing ſome time after — © 2 © 
Seed, 20 buſhels - - I 10 © 
Carried forward = = - £4 3 6 
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« . 
| Brought forward £ 3 6 
Hoeing - - 963 
0 


Taking up and ſorting; at 7d. the 
rod, of 8 yards ſquare - — 2 4 
£613 9 


& Produce as near as poſſible as before, 225 buſhels per 
acre ; prime coſt, a little over 7d. per buſhel. + 

The defect in produce I attribute, as before, to want 
of more dung, (an article I did not care to be laviſh in, 
the preceding harveſt * on but ſmall bulk of 
ſtraw) ; alſo perhaps the whole furrow being turned over 
upon the ſeed, might be leſs favourable to produce than if 
the ſoil had been more broken or pulveriſed. 

&« The greater part of the above potatoe ground was 
ſown with wheat, immediately after clearing of the potatoes; 
the wheat crop always equal to what might have been ex- 
pected after any other preparation; but perhaps the wheat 
ſtubble not ſo clean or kindly as after fallow-wheat. I in- 
tend hereafter to dung for the potatoes more liberally, and 
to follow them with cabbages ; either the early fort imme- 
diately; the large kinds the June following, or both. 

&« I have not obſerved in potatoes a e (ſome have 
charged them with) to foul the land, more than any other 
crop, provided the land be clean before; Indeed, if the 
land be previouſly full of couch, the dunging for the pota- 
toes will make it run, and multiply abundantly ; but upon 
clean land, the potatoes being in rows, may, by proper 
hoeing and hand-weeding, be kept as clean as turnips, or 
any other hoe-crop. I had an acre this ſeaſon, I intend 
ſowing with hemp in the ſpring, and the land at getting up 
the potatoes was fit to have received the ſeed, had the ſea- 
ſon been proper. 

The ſorts of potatoes I have ſucceſsfully cultivated, 
are the following : 

« Champions, excellent for the table, come in early 
and have never curled ; but inferior for cropping to ſame 


Other ſorts. 


« Winter whites, Ayleſbury whites, or white bloſſom, 
very good for the table, grow larger, and produce a bulkier 
crop than the former. | 

4 A ſort called here ox-noble, which I think anſwer to 
the cluſter potatoe, and to your white Surinam ; crop ex- 
cellently, are readily ſold in our markets, grow very large, 
but the large ones apt to be hollow, are very good for 
ſtock. 

« A ſort called here cow potatoe, and I think anſwers 
to your red surinam; very ſuperior for cropping, on any 
land; have had 50 buſhels (80 lb. to the buſhel), upon 
twenty perches of indifterent land, without manure ; are 
preferred to all other for cows, being tender and juicy, 
but are unfit for the table, 

6 A dark purple kind, called by ſome the ranate 
potatoe, crop very well, are hard, ſolid, 4d heavy; ſaid 
to be very good for the table in ſpring, when other ſorts 
decline, bur have never tried them for any thing but ſtock. 

« 'The three laſt forts, carrying long haulm, or tops, 
leave the land more mellow and kindly than the other ſorts, 
whoſe tops wither early. 

« The fort I had from you under the name of Corn- 
wallis's, are, I think, alone: and new to this country.“ 

Thomas le Blanc, Efq. of Cavenham, fays, & In April 
1785, I broke up a faintfoin lay of four or five years 
growth, upon which Dutch clover had been fown with 
the ſaintſoin; the foil a blowing ſand, but not ſo near 
the chalk as that on which they were grown before, It 
was ploughed deep with our common ploughs; part 
of it was ſown with carrots, which totally failed ; the 
other part, containing two acres 115% rods, was planted 
in every ſecond furrow with the cluſter potatoe, both re4 


and white; they were once horſe-hoed, and once weeded 


by hand, at a ſmall expence. The produce goo buſhels ; 
the land exceedingly foul with couch-graſs at the taking 
up the crop : if there was any difference in the produce of 
of the two ſorts, the white potatoe had the advantage ; 
but they were not ſeparately meaſured. For the conſump- 
tion of this crop, I have now 13 ſows, which have all lit- 


| tered within the laſt three weeks; which ſtock I ſhould 


not think of keeping if I had not grown the potatoes. 
The failure of the carrot crop ſhould not paſs unnoticed, for 
[ think it proves that carrots are more precarious than po- 
tatoes ; they are more expenſive in culture, and, I WO - 
vince 


POT. 


Vinced that they are inferior in feeding both horſes and 

gs. 
; ir. Young, in his obſervations on the foregoing 
lettter, ſays, * I conſidered the ſucceſs of this trial as ex- 
traordinary : there were two circumſtances to which it 
might be attributed; trench-digging, and the moiſture of 
the ſeaſon. "The prefent experiment bears immediately 
on thoſe points. Here is only one ploughing ; and inſtead 
of a very moiſt ſeaſon,” the beginning of the ſummer was 
an uncommon 1 But ſo far were thoſe circum- 
ſtances from any effective operation in produeing the for- 
mer ſucceſs, that the event of this year's trial has con- 
{irmed every concluſion to be drawn from the former, 
The crop amounts to 324 buſhels per acre. The ex- 

nces I ſhould calculate at about three pounds an acre; 
which ſum produces 324 buſhels, or prime coſt about 
24d, per buſhel. This is ſufficient to ſhew the vaſt im- 
portance to ſaintfoin farmers of Mr. le Blanc's diſcovery, 
He has proved to them how eaſy it is to convert their old lays 
at once to great and immediate profit; a circumſtance, 
till he took the pen in hand, quite unknown. Society is 
indebted to him for the attention and the care he that has 
matured ſo valuable a deduction from experimented fact.“ 

Mr. George Bailey, of Sunderland, in a letter to Mr. 
Young, ſays, „the potatoes are ſet in drills about 1 
inches aſunder, and the ſeed planted about g inches diſ- 
tance in the rows. They are manured with what is bred 
in the farm-yard, by women and girls, who lay a little 
upon each potatoe ; then the plough, drawn by one horſe, 
and only one man, follows and covers up the ſeed. On 
the potatoes firſt coming up, the rows are harrowed down 
with a buſh harrow, which deſtroys many annual weeds ; 
in a few days the rows are earthed up with a plough and one 
horſe ; as ſoon as any weeds appear, they are hand-hoed 
and earthed again with the plough, and frequently hand- 
weeded after. A double mould-board plough is preferable 
to the common one, in earthing or furrowing potatoes, 
and will do twice as much work. Turnips are ſown 
broadcaſt, and are hoed once or twice, After two plough- 
ings and harrowings, and the couch-graſs, if any, gather- 
ed off by women (at 6d. a day) from 15 to 20 loads of ma- 
nure, all brought from Sunderland, a large trading town 
within four miles diftance, conſiſting of coal-aſhes and 
the rakings of ſtreets, or with ſea- weed, is laid on, and 
the ground again ploughed ſhallow ; and as early as may be 
in June, the ſeed is ſown, and harrrowed in with a buſh-har- 
row, and frequently rolled after. The barley and wheat, 
particularly the former, has a light dreſſing of Sunderland 
manure, or ſea-weed, which is harrowed in with the ſeed. 

« The produce of marketable potatoes, from 200 to 
250 firkins an acre, beſides the ſmall, which may be 
reckoned 15 firkins more, and are found very ſerviceable in 
feeding cows and hogs, particularly the former, increaſing 
the quantity of milk.” ö 

Mr. Thomas Bucke, merchant, at Worlington, Suf- 
folk, in a letter to Mr. Young, ſays, © In conformity to 
vour requeſt, I ſend you the beſt account I can give of my 
two crops of potatoes, off a piece of ground little more 
than one acre and three rods; it was formerly paſture, 
but broke up about 15 years ago, from its producin 
ſmall crops of graſs in dry ſeaſons, the ſoil being loole ; an 
though it had been well manured whilſt under the plough, 
of late it has afforded but light crops of grain, having been 
never reſted, and was much ſubjected to warlock. Upon 
its falling into my hands, I gave it a ſummer-tilth ; but as 
the ſummer proved extremely dry, little benefit accrued re- 
ſpecting the warlock, as I found by my two ſucceeding 
crops, which were of wheat and barley. Being determined 
to clear my land of this predominant weed, I had theſe crops 
weeded by hand ; but finding this practice too expenſive, 
it coſting me 11. 4s. 6d. the firſt year, beſides beer; and 
il. 5s. 8d. the ſecond, excluſive of beer; and not having 
effected my purpoſe, I planted it with potatoes, for the 
benefit of the hoeing, and now find it very clear. 

« I firſt ſpread a few loads of ſhort dung upon it, plough- 
ed it very deep, and had the ſets dibbled in at the ſmall 
diſtance of about 10 inches, then buſh-harrowed to fill the 
holes; and as ſoon as the rows appeared, it was hand-hoed, 
and repeated as ſoon as neceſſary; two thirds of the ſeed 


were of the Dutch upright ſpecies, the other of the pink- 


{under the foil; the ſtraw of the latter * 
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noſe kind. The former. produced abundantly, and grew? 

ag 
they call jt here) the crop was not lo productive; a _ 
ſiderable quantity grew upon the ſurface, and as they were 
not earthed up, the colour of the upper part changed to a 
dull green; and many that were covered with the foil were 
of a ruſty edlour, and were porous, here called iron- mould- 
ed: the fineſt of this kind, as well as all of the Dutch up- 
rights, were good flavoured. As other buſineſs prevented 
my taking them up till the roth or 12th of November, what 
grew upon the ſurface ſuffered from three ſevere froſty 
nights; they were picked off the ground before the crop 
was taken up, and with thoſe otherwiſe defective, were 
given to pigs, and charged at 6d. per buſhel; though I 
erred in letting them continue in the ground ſo long, yet I 
think ay are better in flayour for continuing in the 
ground till after Michaelmas, and will keep better than 
what are taken up earlier. This year my crop was forked 
up with three-pronged forks, and meaſured up 760 buſhels ; 
696 were of excellent quality, and ſold at 18. per buſhel ; 
the remaining 64 buſhels were the refuſe. 

The year after, which was laſt year, I ſet the cham- 
pion kind, and had near eleven hundred buthels off the 
ſame piece of ground ; this is a prodigious crop, and exceeds, 
at any price, all other productions to be procured from ſuch 
a ſoil ; it was covered thinly with ſhort dung, ploughed 
deep, and the ſets dropped into the bottom of evety ſecond 
furrow, from 12 to 15 inches diſtant; the ſets conſiſted 
of two, and ſome of them three eyes, and grew luxuriantly ; 
the land was hoed twice, as before, but the crop ploughed 
up without a coulter. I could not percieve the horſes in- 
jured the ſets, nor did they or the plough the produce ; 
many perſons differ reſpecting the earthing up the plants: 
from the little I have ſeen in my field and garden, I 
think ſome ſorts (the pink-noſe in particular) require ſuch 
management ; others will do well without ; the richer and 
finer the moulds they are planted in, the better ; and could 
I have ſpared more dung, I ſhould haye laid it upon the 
land. Thoſe who are inclined to raiſe potatoes would do 
well to buy their ſeed early in the winter, as the price often 
advances cent, per cent. I am now ſelling at 2s. 69. per 
ſack, the ſeed of which coſt me 78. per ſack, 

« I am very ſorry I cannot give you an account of ex- 
pences attending theſe crops, as they were not kept ſepa- 
rate from other labour ; this was the reaſon I did not write 
to you before upon the ſubject, and operates now very 
ſtrongly with me, that my letter cannot be uſeful to you; 
but the method I purſured in ſetting and taking up m 
laſt crop muſt be conſiderably leſs expenſive than that 
uſed in the preceding. The firſt crop was very profitable, 
and fo will the per 1 if I meet with a ſale for what 1 
have in hand at any tolerable rate. 

As my laſt crop exceeded my firſt greatly, I judge. 
from the ſmall quantity of dung laid upon the land, that 
theſe crops are not very exhauſting.” 


The following accurate Experiments upon Potatoes were 
made by Mr. Wynn Baker, in Ireland in the Year 1771. 


« Notwithſtanding, ſays he, potatoes are the principal 
food of the labouring people in the country, in this king - 
dom, and that every one cultivates them, more or leſs, 
and have done ſo for more than half a century: yet, ex- 
traordinary as it may ſeem, I find them quite incapable 
of anſwering a great number of queſtions, truly import- 
ant to the advantageous culture and judicious choice of 
this uſeful vegetable, | 

« 'This circumſtance, added to that of frequently obtain- 
ing poor crops myſelf, led me to try the following ex- 
periments, which I committed to the ground with the 
moſt ſcrupulous and minute exactneſs that human means 
were capable of; and myſelf attended every ſtage of the 
buſineſs in planting, 

« I lay this little ſet of experiments before the public, by 
way of table, in order to have it in one view. Any one 
who conſults it, perhaps, will be directed in their choice 
of potatoes, as well as in other points in diſpute,» To 
avoid ail danger of inequality in the ground, I choſe a 


— where I had twice taken away the ſtaple, fo that 


they 


were planted in an under ſtratum of poor yellow earth 
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ents on the following Kinds of Potatoes, put down April 27th and 2 th, 1771. The Rows 20 Inches 
aſunder, and 45 Potatoe ſet 12 Inches apart in the Rows, and 30 vs in each Ro- -.. F 
| 8 ä 
m Ne bb. .. 1 Ne Ib, ox. | Ib. oz, 
x Spaniſh - 1 erchantable 91 12 mall 9 3 15 10 
2 Red French | Over dun [ Ditto 48; 11:4 $ Ditto 51 2 4 15 12 
3 Common Wile 8 Ditto 103 16 2 Ditto 86 5 4 21 6 
4 Crones - = ts Ditto 53 12 4 Ditto 60 4 2 | 16 6 
5 Munſter White | eat dung. Ditto 62 - 12 8 Ditto 59 3 8 | 16 ©. 
Apple Ditto 50 15 8 Ditto 53 4 10 | 20 1 
| — —— —— —ä2 — — — — 
Total Ditto 382 2 Ditto 23 2 105 4 
Spaniſh = \Merchantable 54 7 12 |Small 60 3 8 | nx 4 
Red French | Ditto 42 9 © Ditto 60 1 12 10 12 
9 Common Wiſe { Under dung, Ditto 9 15 2 Ditto 84 4 8 | 19 10 
10 Crones | chiefly neat's. J Ditto 0. 9y 12 Jed 44 2 3 | v2 23 
11 Munſter White Ditto 9 9 14 | Ditto 53 3 8 | 13 6 
12 Apple J Ditto 5 I4 14 | Ditto 40 2:8 | x17 6 
Total Ditto 66 6 | Vw 5 17 1384 3 
ame r o 2 81 8 4 
15 Red French - | Very ſmall ſin- | Ditto J 4 8 | Ditto 45 BY 6 : 
15 Common Wiſe { gle eyes orſets ; Ditto 7 13 8 Ditto 49 2 12 | 16 4 
16 Crones - - { under dung, Ditto 48 9 oO | Ditto 50 2 8 | 11 8 
17 Munſter White ! chiefly neat's. } Ditto 40 8 | Ditto 27 3-9 7 15 
16 Apple 34 * Ditto 40 It © | Ditto 36 94 14 4 
Total Ditto 50 4 — . 14 8 | 64 12 
19 Spaniſh - - Merchantable 74 8 12 Small 27 1 10 S 
— Red French 1 Large feed, [Dito 40 ? 4 | Ditto : I 3 TOY 
21 Common Wiſe under dung, i Ditto 131 18 2 Ditto 60 4 2 | 22 
22 Crones * - - { chiefly neat's. \ Ditto 42 / o | Ditto 27 x6 8 
23 Munſter White Ditto 2 12 Ditto 31 2 © | 10 12 
24 Apple Ditto 60 12 8 Ditto 32 2 4 | 14 12 
y Total Ditto 4, 64 6 Er 12 14 77 
25 Engliſh White Merchantable 71 0 i(Sawll' 2. 3 
26 White French } Under dung. 0 Ditto : 


« Whoever ſhall caſt an attentive eye over the pre- 
ceding table, will fee that ſeveral circumſtances of in- 
formation are immediately pointed at; there are very 
many others which are omitted ; thoſe before us appear 
to be ſo ſatisfactory, in the ſeveral variations which ariſe 
upon the face of the table, that I ſhall, at convenient time, 
purſue all the changes which the ſubject before us will ad- 
mit of. In the mean time let us proceed upon the pre- 
ſent information. 

c The firſt queſtion before us is this, Whether planting 
potatoes under or over the dung, is moſt adyantageous 
to the crop? This queſtion appears to be concluſively 
anſwered, by every ſpecies of potatoe, in the firſt and 
ſecond ſet ; and the totals of each clearly determines in 
favour of putting the ſeed over the dung. 


Ib. oz. 
Ne to N 6, over dung, groſs produce 105 4 
7to 12, under dung, ditto 84 3 


Over dung ſuperior to under by 21 - 3 


« This difference of 21 pounds, upon ſo ſmall a quan- 
tity of ground, would be a very great object upon an acre, 
Happily in this kingdom, the potatoes are chiefly laid over 
the — In Eng they practiſe the contrary in many 


es. 
« Our ſecond object in this enquiry was, to determine 
by fair experiment, whether the ſmall ſeed is equally proli- 
fic (as thouſands aſſert it to be) with that which is reaſon- 


13 © | Small 2 16 
45 13 4 |Ditto 6 : s | : 


own hands, and was careful not to cut them thin, but 
like pellets. This ſet was planted under dung; and there- 


fore we muſt compare it with our ſecond ſets of experi- 
ments, 


Ib. ox. 
Ne 7 to Ne 12, under dung, groſs produce 84 3 
13 to 18, under dung, groſs produce 64 12 


Reaſonably large ſeed, preferable to very ſmall, by 1g 7 

This upon an acre would be a prodigious difference: 
and I think ſeems deciſive in favour of ſeed moderately 
large. Whereas Ne 19 to 24, both incluſive, ſeems b 
no means to prove very large ſced to be neceſſary : for if 
we compare thoſe numbers, with Ne 7 to 12, both inclu- 
ſive, we ſee the greater produce from the larger ſeed is by 
no means regular, and therefore that point is not deciſive 
in the preſent enquiry ; and the remark upon NY 22 ſhould 
not be forgotten. 

Our third object in this enquiry, is a truly important 
one to the poor labourer of Ireland, viz. to eke. 
with accuracy, which kind is moſt prolific upon poor 
broken ground. As N“ 25 and 26, did not come to hand 
time enongh to introduce them in the whole ſet of expe- 
riments, I muſt throw this part of our enquiry into two 
diviſions, as there is ſo material a difference between 
planting over and under dung. To do this in the ſhort- 
eſt manner, I ſhall only throw the ſeveral kinds into two 
little tables, according to their merit in quantity; the 


ably large. For this purpoſe, I cut ſingle eyes with my 


quality is a conſideration chiefly at the gentleman's table. 


„ Here in N“ 22, Crones, we have a conſiderable breach in the uniformity of our table, in which nature all the way appears to have been very 
regular, 1 cannot account for this great difference, ether than to ſay, that we have a ſtrong ſuſpicion, that whilſt the man 1 depended upon came home 
with the receding parcel to weigh them, that the fellow he left to dig the next number, took ſome of N 22 for roaſters ; if he did, he ought to be 


banged ; becauſe it was doubly villainous to overſet ſuch an e — 
him five guineas, only to let me weigh the potatoes, and 1 w 


nquiry, I immediately took him to taſk about it, but he ſtood it out, although I offered 
forgive im; however, he ſhall nc ver approach a minute experiment of mine again 


N? Common 


Q 


Ne . £9 N lb, OZ, 
3 Common Wiſe } | [ Merchantable 103 21- 6 
6 — * ; | & +a 50 | 4 10 20 2 
2 Red Frenc , | Ditto 93 13 8 [Ditto 2 4 |15 12 
5 Munſter White Over Dung. \. Ditto 62 12 8 | Ditto 3 $ | 18 0 
4 Crones 1188 Ditto 53 12 4 Ditto 4 2 16 6 
1 Spanith - * Ditto 91 12 4 [Ditto 3 6 |15 10 
N Total. 
N a 1 Ne ' Ib, OZ, * Ib, OZ, Ib. OZs 
9 Common Wiſe 1 ( Merchantable 8 15 2 | Small 4 8 | 19 10 
12 Apple | Ditto 5 14 14 [Ditto 2 8 17 6 
26 2 French | i _ 45 13 4 Ditto 2 8 15 12 
25 Engliſh White Ditto 74 13 © | Ditto 16 
11 Munſter White 7 Under Dung. \ Ditto 54 9 14 | Ditto : $ 13 6 
10 Crones | | Ditto 48 9 12 Ditto 2 1 |11 13 
8 Red French Ditto 40 9 © Ditto 1 12 10 12 
7 Spaniſh J Ditto 54 7 12 [Ditto 3 8 11 4 
« Here we alſo have the order of merit in point of quan- beſt in the world for eating, uniformly keep their place, 
tity of the merchantable potatoes, from equal culture. | of being laſt in the point of produce. 


Our totals vary a little as in the preceding table. The 
wiſe and apple potatoes keep their place in both tales, as 
to produce; but the red French and Munſter white, and 
crones, contend pretty cloſely as to produce; and in the 
ſecond table vary in their places of merit. Hence we may 
conclude, that ſome of theſe kinds agree better by being 
put under the dung than others; but every examination 
of the latter point, clearly proves, that under dung leſſens 
the crop, 


« 'There is another very material point, worthy of the 
cultivator's attention, in his choice of his potatoes in 
theſe tables. He will obſerve, doubtleſs, that I have given 
the number of the merchantable potatoes of each kind; he 
will therefore ſee that there is a prodigious difference 
in their ſizes, a circumſtance that comes ſtrong againſt the 
wiſe potatoes. However, for the reader's inſpection, I 
ſhall attempt a little table upon that point, framed from 


The Spaniſh potatoes, which are certainly the | 


the preceding ones, according to the order in point of ſize. 


"WW Ne Ib. oz. 
6 Apple 50 Weight 15 8 
26 French White | 45 Ditto 13 4 
4 Crones 53 Ditto 12 4 

2 Red French 63 Ditto 13 8 

5 Munſter White 62 Ditto 12 8 
25 Engliſh White 71 Ditto 13 © 
3 Common Wiſe 103 Ditto 16 2 

1 Spaniſh | 94 Ditto 12 4 


The following table of the poor man's potatoe, diſtin- 
guiſhes the quantity, and the gentleman's the quality, 
according to the foregoing experiments. : 


The Gentleman's Potatoe. 


Firſt, Spaniſh, 

Second. Engliſh White, 

Third. Munſter White, 
Fourth, White French. 

Mr. Baker finding it very expenſive to pick and ſort 
his potatoes for planting in the common way, got a large 
riddle made of very ſtrong iron wire, the meſhes whereof 
were 13 inch. 1 fet to work with this, ſays he, a man 
and boy, and I am ſure they will do more in a day than 
forty pickers. The riddle coſt me five ſhillings and five- 
pence, and I am perſuaded has ſaved me twenty pounds 
ſince I had it: but I find I muſt have a ſet of them, of 
different ſizes.” 

Land well reduced by tillage, will produce good crops 
of potatoes without manure, provided they are hoed with 
the hand-hoe; and ſtill better by horſe-hoeing. But 
poor or ordinary land ſhould be well manured ; and upon 
ſuch land they are commonly manured highly, both for 
the benefit of the potatoe crop, and for the crop that ſuc- 
ceeds; the manure and tillage given to tho potatoes, by 
ploughing the land for them, hoeing and digging them up, 
together with the cover of their ſucculent leaves, while 
Boing; prepare the land admirably for another crop. 

ut though a plentiful manuring for the potatoe crop is of 
great ſervice, it may be over done, and then the potatoes 
1 8 wet, and not fit for the table, but muſt be given to 
the hogs. 

When land is well tilled for potatoes, and the ſurface 
made fine, a ſudden daſh of rain, and dry weather after- 
wards, will ſometimes bind the ſurface, and form ſo hard 
a cruſt upon it, that the broad fucculent leaves of the pota- 
toes cannot riſe and get through it. In that caſe, the ſur- 
face thould be harrowed to break the crult, taking care 


The Poor Man's Potatoe, 


Firſt, Common Wiſe. 
Second. Apple. 

Third. Red French. 
Fourth. Crones. 


| 


Average Weight per Potatoe 5 Ounces 
Ditto — - - 44 
Ditto - - — 6 
Ditto — - - - 32 
Ditto 3350550 
Ditto - - 2+ 
Ditto - - - 27 
— ĩͤ v 


that the tines do not go ſo deep as to wound the tops of 
the plants; and if proper care is taken in this reſpect, it is 
beſt to harrow or hoe, and looſen the ſurface of every crop 
of potatoes, when the plants are advancing towards the ſur- 
face of the land. 

There is a new ſpecies 'of potatoe lately introduced 
into England, by ſome called the Bedford potatoe, which 
reſembles a congeries, or cluſter of roots of potatoes 
grown together, This potatoe has a ſurpriſing force of 
vegetation beyond any common potatoe, but is not ſo 
pleaſant taſted, and therefore not fit for the table. How- 
ever the produce of it is ſo great, that it merits the at- 
tention of farmers, who keep many hogs, or ſuch cattle 
as will cat potatoes. Some of theſe potatoes have weighed 
nine or ten pounds ; and one ſmall cutting has produced 
my pon of potatoes, in about four ſquare feet of 
round, 

; Mr. Marſhall, amongſt many other uſeful experiments, 
ſays, that having planted potatoes between cabbages, 
though at intervals of more than three feet wide, the halm 
became ſo luxuriant that the cabbages did not thrive, being 
in danger of being ſmothered ; and regretting at the ſame 
time, that ſo much ſucculent herbage ſhould be ſuffered to 
rot where it grew, broke off ſome of the ſtems, and threw 
them before the cows. They eat them readily, This in- 
duced him to ſet ſome men to work with a ſickle, to cut a 
patch of it, to try if the cows would eat it in any quantity ; 
and likewiſe to try its effect on the roots. The firſt was 
preſently devoured : they eat as many as a man could wheel 
in a large wheel-barrow preſently, leaving only the woody- 
part of the ſtem; and theſe were thrown to the hogs, 
who eat them greedily or ſucked them, ſo that the refuſe 
might be contained in the crown of a hat. By the cows 
eating the halm and the roots ſuffering no bad effect 
what a ſaving [there muſt be. For though the potatoes 
were planted wide, there was herbage equal to the middling 
crop of tares, beſides the ſurface being left open for the 
cabbage; which could be hoed and earthed-up with the 
hand-hoe as if no potatoes were there. It was his opinion 


that checking the riſing ſap may reflect it to the roots, and 
6 K inſtead 


inſtead of an evil prove beneficial. The cows in conſe- 
quence of their food yielded a conſiderable increaſe of milk, 


and of a richer quality than before z the butter was per- 
fectly and remarkably ſweetz and the cows increaſed in 


their deſire of the halm. By this proceſs the whole re- 
ceives a perfect fallow, for the intervals of the potatoes are 

tilled before the cabbages are planted z and the intervals of 
the cabbages after the potatoes are taken up, The ſoil 
by this method gives four crops: viz. the halm, the pota- 
toes, the cabbages, and the ſprouts. Upon examination it 
appeared that the potatoes which had their halm cut were 
not ſo large as thoſe that had their balm remain uncut, but 
does not the gain of the halm more than balance the loſs in 
the roots? By ſome it is ſaid that the potatoes have done 

rowing when the halm begins to turn ; therefore Mr. 
Marſhall recommends the cutting the halm when the 
roots have grown large, and before the tops of the halm 
have loſt their ſueculence; if poſſible ſoon enough for the 
halm and late enough for the potatoes. 

POULTRY, is a term given to all kinds of domeſtic 
fowls brought up in a farm-yard, as cocks and hens, ducks, 
geeſe, turkeys, &c. : 

The country-yard cannot be ſaid to be complete till 
well ſtocked with fowl, which advantage will appear to 
every one who keeps them. The pooreſt villager may 
reap the ſame benefit from the products as the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial farmer, they being able to ſhift for themſelves the 
greateſt part of the year, by their feeding on inſects, corn, 
or any thing almoſt, that is edible by any ſort of animal. 

I ſhall not enter into a minute deſcription of the ſeveral 
forts of cocks and hens, only adviſe you: to chooſe thoſe 
that are the beſt breeders, and the beſt layers ; the oldeſt 
being always reckoned the beſt fitters, and the youngeſt 
the beſt layers; but no ſort will be good for either, if 
they are kept too fat; the beſt age to ſet a hen for 
chickens is from two years old to five, and the beſt month 
to ſet them is February; though any month between that 
and Michaelmas is good. A hen fits twenty-one days, 
whereas geeſe, ducks, and turkeys, fit thirty. Obſerve to 
let them have conſtantly meat and drink near them, while 
they ſit, that they may not ſtraggle from their eggs and 
Chill them. 

One cock will ſerve ten hens, 

If fowls are fed with buck or French wheat, or with 
hemp-ſced, it is faid, they will lay more eggs than ordi- 
nary; and buck-wheat, either whole or ground, made 
into paſte, which is the beſt way, is a grain that will fat- 
ten fowls or hogs very ſpeedily ; but the common food 
uled is barley-meal, with milk or water, but wheat-flour 
moiſtened is beſt. 

A good hen ſhould not differ from the nature of the 
eock; ſhe ſhould be working, vigilant and laborious, 
both for herſelf and her chickens ; in ſize, the biggeſt and 
largeſt are the beſt, every proportion anſwerable to thoſe 
of the cock, only inſtead of a comb, ſhe ſhould have upon 
her crown a high thick tuft of feathers. 

She ſhould have many and ſtrong claws ; but it will be 
better if ſhe has no hinder claws, becauſe they often break 
the eggs, and beſides, ſuch as have, do ſometimes prove 
unnatural. 

Crowing hens are neither good layers nor good breed- 
ers; 

The elder hens are rather to be choſen for hatching than 
the younger, becauſe they are more conſtant, and will 
ſet out their time; but if you choole for laying, take the 

oungeſt, becauſe they are luſty, and prone to —— ; 
but do not chooſe a fat hen for either of theſe purpoſes ; 
for if ſhe be ſet, ſhe will forſake her neſt ; the *ggs ſhe 
lays will be without ſhells, and beſides ſhe will grow 
flothful and lazy. 

Thoſe eggs that are laid when the hens are a year and a 
half, or two ng old, are the beſt; you muſt at that 
time give the hens plenty of victuals, and ſometimes oats, 
with fenugreek to heat them, if you would have large eggs; 
for thoſe that are fat commonly lay but ſmall ones ; mix 
ſome chalk with their food, or mix ſome bruiſed brick 
with their bran, moiſtened with a little water, and give 
them their belly-full of balt-boiled barley, with vetch and 
millet. 

Some hens have the ill faculty of eating their eggs : to 
prevent this, take out the white of an egg, and put moiſt 
plaſter round about the yolk, and ſuffer it to grow hard ; and 
when the hen attempts to eat it, and finds ſhe cannot do it, 
the will ſoon give over breaking her eggs. 
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You may likewiſe pour a clear plaiſter upon the yolk 
of an egg, and let it harden, ſo that it may ſerve for a 
ſhell, and put into the neſt ; or you may ſhape an egg of 
plaiſter, or chalk, and let that be for a neſt egg. 

Thoſe hens that have ſpurs often break their eggs, and 
generally will not hatch them, and they will ſometimes 
eat them; theſe muſt be ſcowered, as well as thoſe that 
ſcratch and crow like a cock ; firſt by plucking their great 
quills out of their wings, and by feeding them with millet, 
barley, and paſte, cut into bits, pounded acorns and bran, 
with pottage or crumbs of wheat-bread, ſteeped in water, 
or bagley-meal. 
| Keep them ina cloſe place, and at reſt, and pull the 
feathers from their heads, thighs and rumps. If a hen be 
too fat, or has a looſeneſs, ſhe will lay windy eggs. 

A hen will fit well from the ſecond year of her laying to 
the fifth : the beſt time to ſet a hen, that the chickens may 
be large and moſt kindly, is in February, in the increaſe 
of the moon, that ſhe may difcloſe the chickens in the in- 
creaſe of the next new moon, being in March; for one 
brood of this month's chickens is worth three of thoſe of 
any other month, . 

Hens may ſet from March to October, and have good 
chickens, but not after that time, for the winter is a great 
enemy to their breeding. 

A hen fits juſt twenty-one days, and if you fit a hen 
upon the eggs of ducks, geeſe, or turkeys, you muſt ſer 
them nine days before you put her own eggs to her, of 
which a hen will cover nineteen; but always ſet an odd 
85 what number ſoever you ſet her with. 

t will alſo be proper to mark one ſide of the eggs 
when you put them under the hen, and to obſerve whe- 
ther ſhe turns them from the one ſide to the other ; and if 
ſhe does not, then take an opportunity when ſhe is from 
them to turn them yourſelf, But a hen that does not 
turn them herſelf is of the leſs value, | 

Take care that the eggs you ſet a hen on be new, which 
may be known by their being heavy, full and clear; this 
may be diſcovered by looking through them in the ſun; 
nor do — chooſe the largeſt, for they have oftentimes 
two yolks, and though ſome are of opinion that ſuch will 
| produce two chickens, it proves commonly a miſtake, 
_ if they do, they generally prove abortive and mon- 

rous. 

A hen muſt not be taken off or diſturbed from her neſt, 
for that will make her utterly forſake it. 

While ſhe is fitting you muſt place her meat and water 
near her, that her eggs may not cool while ſhe is gone 
to ſeek her food. ſhe would abſent from her ueſt, 
ſtir up the ſtraw, and make it ſoft and handſome, and lay 
the eggs in the ſame order ſhe left them. 

It is very neceſlary to perfume her neſt with roſemary 
or brimſtone, and you muſt take care that the cock does 
not come at the eggs and ſet upon them; for he will en- 
danger the -breaking of them, and cauſe the hen not to 
like her neſt ſo well as before. 

When hens are laying, the old ſtraw ſhould be taken 
| away, and freſh put in, that it may not breed fleas, or 
other vermin, which much incommodes them, | 


— 


- 


_— 


| The maladies incident to hens are as follow: 


Setting hens are ſometimes troubled with lice and ver- 
min : for the cure, pound burnt cummin and ſtapniſgar, 
of each equal quantities, and mix it with wine, and rub the 


| hens with it, or waſh them with a decoction of wild 


Inpines. 

If hens are troubled with a looſeneſs, mix a handful of 
barley-meal, and as much wax, in ſome wine; make it 
into a maſs, and give it them in the morning before they 
have any other meat, or elſe let them drink a decoction of 
apples or quinces. 

Hens, by laying too many eggs, ſometimes exhauſt 
their ſtrength, and languiſh : the ſame likewiſe happens by 
hens fitting too long z to remedy this, take the white of 
an egg, which you muſt roaſt till it looks as if it was 
burnt; mix this with an equal quantity of dried raiſins, 
alſo burnt, and give the hen this faſting. 

Your hen-houſe mult be large — ſpacious, with a 
pretty high roof and ſtrong walls, to keep out both 
thieves and vermin z let there be windows on the eaſt fide, | 
that they may enjoy the benefit of the riſing ſun, ſtrongly 
lathed and cloſe hut ; upwards and round about the 


inſide of the wall upon the ground, ſhould be made large 
pens of three feet high, for geeſe, ducks, and large fowls 


[to ſet in, and near unto the covering of the houſe Houle 
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be long perches, reaching from one fide of the houſe to 
the other, on which ſhould ſet cocks, hens, capons and 
turkies, each on ſuch perches as they are diſpoſed. 

At another ſide of the houſe, at the darkeſt part of 
the ground pens, fix hampers full of ſtraw for neſts, in 
which hens ſhould lay their eggs; but when they ſit to 
hatch chickens, then let them fit on the gronnd, other- 
wiſe it will be dangerous. | TT 

Alſo let their be ſtakes ſtuck in the walls, that the poul- 
try may climb to their perches with the greateſt eaſe. 

The floor muſt not be paved, but made of earth 


ſmooth and eaſy, Let the ſmaller fowl have a hole made 


at one end of the houſe, to go in and come out at when 
they pleaſe, or elſe they will ſeek out rooſts in other places ; 
but of larger fowl, you may open the door morning and 
evening. | 

It would be better if the hen-houſe was ſituated near 
ſome kitchen, brewhouſe, bakehouſe, or kiln, where it 
may have the heat of the fire, and be perfumed with 
ſmoak, which is to pullets both delightful and whole- 
ſome. 

As ſoon as your chickens are hatched, if any be weaker 
than the reſt, wrap them in wool, and let them have 
the heat of the fire; it will alſo be very good to perfume 
them with roſemary ; the firſt hatched chickens _ be 
kept in a ſieve till the reſt are diſcloſed, for they will not 
eat for two days; ſome ſhells being harder than others, 
they will require ſo much more time in opening; but un- 
leſs the chickens are weak, or then unkind, it will not be 
amiſs to let them continue under her, for ſhe. will nou- 
riſh them kindly. 

When they are two days old, give them very ſmall 
oatmeal, ſome dry, and ſome ſteeped in milk, or elfe 


crumbs of fine white bread ; and when = have gained 


ſtrength, curds, cheeſe parings, white bread, cruſts ſoak- 
ed in beer or milk, barley-meal, or wheaten-bread ſcald- 
ed, or the like ſoft meat, that is ſmall and will be eaſily 
digeſted. f 

It is neceſſary to keep them in the houſe for a fortnight, 
and not to ſuffer them to go abroad with the hen to worm. 
Green chives chopped among their meat is very good, and 
will preſerve them from the rye or other diſeaſes in the 
head, and never let them want clear water, for puddle 
water will be apt to give them the pip. 

Nor muſt you let them feed upon tares, darnel, or 
cockle, for theſe are very dangerous to young ones, nor 
let them go into gardens till they are ſix weeks old. 

If you would have them crammed, coop them when the 
dam has forſaken them, and cram them with dough made of 
wheaten meal and milk, which dip in milk, and thruft 
down their throats, but let them not be too big, leſt you 
choak them; and they will be fat in a fortnight. 

To diſtinguiſh whether a chicken is good or not: after 
a chicken is killed it will be {tiff and white and firm in the 
vent, if new killed ; but tender, and green in the vent if 
ſtale. 

If you rub your finger on the breaſt of a ſcalded chicken, 
if it be new killed it will feel rough; but if ſtale, ſlippery 
and ſlimy. | 

A crammed chicken, if it be fat, will have a fat rump, 
and a fat vein upon the fide of the breaſt of her, like a 

ullet. 
F In order to fatten chickens, you muſt put them into 


A xy. 
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o tute the Rub. This complaint is a ſwelling on the 
rumps, which diſorders the fowl prodigiduſſy; and ob. 
ſervable by the feathers on the affected part, ſtanding out 
of their natural poſition. Pulling out the feathers, opening 
the ſore, forcing out the core, 'and waſhing the part with 
brine, or with falt and water, will effect the cure. 

To cure them of the Flux. Eating too great a quantity 
of moiſt ſood oecaſions this diſorder, which is cured by 
giving them bran and peas ſcalded. 

To cure floppage in Fowls. This coſtiveneſs affects the 
the poultry to ſuch a degree, that they are unable to walk. 


Its cure is effected by anointing the vents, and then feed- 


ing them with corn, or ſmall bits of bread ſoaked in urine. 


To cure their ſore Eyes. An approved remedy for this 
diſorder, is to chew leaves of ground-ivy in your mouth, 
ſqueeze out the juice and ſpit it into the affected part. 

To cure thoſe {Fung with venomous Inſefts. The method 
is to anoint them with rue and butter. They may be 
known to be afflicted with this diſorder, by their ſwelling 
and looking very heavy. 

Ducks are very neceſſary for the huſbandman's yard, in 

that they require no charge in keeping ; they live on loſt 
corn, worms, ſnails, &c. for which reaſon they are very 
— for gardens. Once in a year they are very good 
ayers of eggs, eſpecially a fort of duck that turns up the 
bill more than the common kind; when they fit they need 
little attendance, except to let them have a little barley, or 
offal corn and water near them, that they may not ſtraggle 
far from their neſt to chill their eggs. 


In general it is found more profitable to ſet a hen upon 


| the duck's eggs, than any kind of duck whatever, becauſe 


the old one leads them when hatched too ſoon to the wa- 
ter, where, if the weather be froſty, ſome will be loft. 
They follow the hen a good while upon the land, and ſo 
get hardy before they venture to the water. 

About thirteen eggs is the proper number to let a duck 
ſit upon; the hen will cover as many of theſe as of her 
own, and will bring them up well: ſo that every way ſhe 
is more profitable for that purpoſe. 

When the ducklings are hatched they require no care, 
if the weather be tolerably good ; but if they happen to 
be produced in a very rainy ſeaſon, it would be right to 
keep them under cover a little, eſpecially in the night; 
for, though the duck naturally loves water, it requires 
the aſſiſtance of its feathers, and, till they are grown, is 
eaſily hurt by the wet. 

The fattening of ducks at any age is very eaſy, and 
whether it be the duckling, or the grown duck, the me- 


thod to be uſed is exactly the fame. They are to be put in a 


quiet dark place, and kept in a pen, where they are to 
have plenty of corn and water : any kind of corn will do, 
and with this ſingle direction, they will fatten themſelves 
extremely well in fifteen or twenty days: and will bring 
a price that very well repays their — 

The benefit ariſing from Geeſe are, for food, their 
feathers, and their greaſe. They will live upon commons, 
or any fort of paſture, and need little care and attendance; 
only they ſhould have plenty of water. The largeſt 
geeſe are reckoned the beſt, but there is a fort of Spaniſh 
geeſe that are much better layers and breeders than the Eng- 
zune eſpecially if their eggs are hatched under an Englith 
gooſe, 


Geeſe lay in the ſpring, the earlier the better, becauſe 


croups, and feed them with barley-meal; put likewiſe a | of their price and of their having a ſecond brood. The 


ſmall quantity of brickduſt into their water, which they | commonly lay twelve or ſixteen eggs each. 
ought never to be without: this laſt will give them an 


appetite to their meat, and fatten them very ſoon; for in 
this caſe it muſt be conſidered, that all fowls and birds 
bave two ſtomachs, as they may be called, the one is their 
crop, that ſoftens their food, and the other the gizzard, 
that macerates the food; in the laſt we always find ſmall 
ſtones and ſharp ſand, which help to do that office, and 
without them or ſomething of that kind, a fowl will be 
wantigg of its appetite to eat; for the gizzard cannot 
maſt Mie, or as it may be ſaid, grind the food faſt enough 
to diſcharge it from the crop, without ſuch ſand or ſtones : 
and in this caſe the brickdult is aſſiſting. 

To cure the Pip in Peultry. This diforder is occaſioned 
by eating foul meat, and drinking dirty water, or the want 


You may 
know when they will lay, by their carrying of ſtraw in 
their mouths, and when they will fit, by their continuing 
on their neſt after they have laid. A gooſe ſits thirty 
days; but if the weather be fair and warm, the will hatch 
three or four days ſooner. After the goſlings are hatched, 
ſome keep them in the houſe ten or twelve days, and feed 
them with curds, barley-meal, bran, &c. After they have 


got ſome ſtrength, let them out three or four hours in a 


day, and take them in again, till they are big enough to 


defend themſelevs from vermin. One gander will ſerve 
hve geeſe. 

If you fatten green geeſe, you muſt ſhut them up when 
they are about a month old, and they will be fat in about 
a month more. Be ſure to let them have always by them 


of water, It is known by a thin white ſcale on the tip of + in a ſmall rack ſome fine hay, which will much baſten 
the tongue, which prevents the fowl from cating ; and it is | 


cured by taking oft the ſcale with your nail aud rubbing 
ſalt upon the tongue. 


their fatting, But for fatting of older geetc, it is com- 
monly done when they are about ſix months old, in or at- 
ter harveſt, when they 25 been in the ſtubble- fields, 


from 
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from which food ſome klll them, which is a good way; bat 
thoſe who have a mind to have them very fat, ſhut them 
up for a fortnight or three weeks; and feed them with oats, 
ſplitted beans, barley-meal, or ground malt mixed with 
milk, the beſt thing to fatten tbem with being malt mixed 
with beer. But in fattening of all water-fowl you may 
obſerve, that they uſually ht with their bills on their 
rumps, where they ſuck out moſt of their moiſture and 
fatneſs, at a ſmall bunch of feathers, which you will find 


ſtanding upright on their rumps and always moilt, with| 


which they trim their feathers, which makes them oily 
and ſlippery more than other fowl's feathers are, that the 


water may flip off them, which if cut away cloſe, will] 


make them fat in leſs time, and with leſs meat than 
otherwiſe. Geeſe will likewiſe feed on and fatten well 
with carrots, cut ſmall, and given chem; or if you give 
them rye before or about Midſummer, it will ſtrengthen 
them, and keep them in health, that being common! 
their ſickly time. i = | 
In ſome countries they ſhear the geeſe for their feathers, 
and ſome pull them twice a year; but this latter way is 
more injurious to them, and therefore it is better ſtaying 
till 1 time, or till their death, for their feathers. 
Turleys are fowls that proſper very well in open coun- 
tries, where there is not much ſhelter to harbour vermin to 
deſtroy them: for they are naturally inclined to ramble. 
The hens likewiſe are ſo negligent of their young, that 
whilſt they have one to follow them, they never take any 
care of the reſt ; and therefore they muſt. be a great deal 
of care taken of them whilſt they are young, to watch 
them, and to keep them warm, they being a bird that 
cannot bear the cold. But ſome, where they have a con- 
veniency of a ſmall cover near the houſe, let them take 
their liberty, and ſeek their own neſts; but it is only in 
ſome particular places that they do well with ſuch manage- 
ment. I knew a gentleman that had a hen-turkey of the 
wild kind from Virginia, of which, and an Engliſh cock, 
he raiſed a very fine breed, that bred wild in the fields, and 


always became tame when grown up; they were a very 


hardy breed, and much larger than ours, and reared their 
oung ones without any care or trouble, breeding much 
tter than our Engliſh. 

If you keep them with corn, they are very great feed- 
ers, and will devour a great deal; but if left to their 
liberty when grown up, they will get their own living, 
without either trouble or charges, by feeding on herbs, 
ſeeds, &c. 

Turkeys being very apt to ſtraggle, will often be laying 
their eggs in ſecret places ; and therefore the common ſort 
of them muſt be often watched, and made to lay at home. 
They begin to lay in March, and will ſet in April. Eleven 
or thirteen eggs are the moſt they fit on. They hatch in 
between twenty-five and thirty days; and when they have 
hatched their brood, you muſt be careful to keep the young 
ones warm, for the leaſt cold kills them. Feed them ei- 
ther with curds, or green freſh cheeſe cut in ſmall pieces. 
Let their drink be new milk, or milk and water. Some 
give them oatmeal and milk boiled thick together, into 
which they put wormwood chopped ſmall, and ſometimes 
eggs boiled hard, and cut in little pieces. You mult feed 
them often, for the hen will not take much care of them, 
and when they have got ſome ſtrength, feed them abroad 
in a cloſe walled place where they cannot ſtray ; you muſt 
not let them out till the dew is off the graſs, taking care 
to have them in again before the night, becaule the dew 
is very prejudicial to them, | 

For the fatting of turkeys, ſodden barley is very excel- 
lent, or ſodden oats for the firſt fortnight, and for another 
fortnight cram them as you do capons. They axe only to 
be crammed in the morning, which muſt be . to them 
warm, and let out all day, being ſometimes fed with corn 
while out; becauſe, being a ſullen bird, they are apt elſe 
not to fat ſo kindly. 

Their eggs are reckoned very wholeſome, and a great 
reſtorer of nature. 

POUNCES, the talons or claws of a bird of prey. 

PREGNANT, teeming, breeding, fruitful, 

PRESS UPON THE HAND: a horſe is ſaid to reſiſt, or 


preſs upon the hand, when either through the ſtiffneſs of his 


neck, or from an ardour to run too much a-head, he 
ſtretches his head againſt the horſeman's hand, refuſes the 
aid of the hand, and withſtands the effects of the bridle. 
To preſs or puſh a horſe forwards, is to aſſiſt him with 
the calves of your legs, or to ſpur him to make him go on, 
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' To PRICK, or Pixon, is to give a horſe a gentle 

touch of the ſpur, without clapping them hard to lm. 

Prick with the right: pinch with the leſt; pinch with 
both. - 1 

} To PRick, or PincH, is an aid; but to bear hard 

wich the ſpur, is. correction. | 

| PRICKER, { Hunting-term] a hunter on horſeback. 


|| PRICKET a ſpitter, or young male deer of two years 


old, that begins to put forth the head. 

PRICKING [with Sportſmen] the footing of an hare, 
when ſhe beats on the hard heath way, and her footing 
can be perceived. | | 
PRICKING, a term | uſed by farriers, &c. to ſignify 
the driving a nail into the ſoft part of a horſe's foot. 

If a lameneſs proceeds from pricking in ſhoeing, the 
foot ſhould be pared thin on the wounded fide ; and after 
dreſſing with tar and terpentine, let it be ſtopped with 
two ounces of common terpentine, - melted down with 
four of lard. 

If the nail penetrates to the joint of the foot, where 
matter may be formed, and by its long continuance pu- 
trify, ſo as to erode the cartilages of the joint, the cale is 
incurable, | 

If the nail has pafſed up to the nut- bone, it is incura- 
ble, becauſe this little bone cannot exfoliate ; and cauſe 
— cartilaginous part of it is deſtroyed, as ſoon as in- 

ured. 

f If the nail has not [paſſed to the tendon, the horſe will 
do well, without a neceſfty for drawing the ſole : but if 
the tendon is. wounded, the ſole muſt be carefully drawn, 


becauſe a ſinovia and gleet is diſcharged. 

When gravel is the cauſe, it for the moſt part fol- 
lows the nail-holes, and if it gets to the quick, cannot 
return, unleſs it is ſcraped out; for the make of the hoof, 
which is ſpiral like an ear of corn, favours its aſcent, 
ſo. that the gravel continues working upwards towards 
= coronet, and forms what the farriers call a quittor- 
One. 

The nature of this diſorder points out the method of 
cure, which is to be as expeditious and careful as poſſible 
in getting out the gravel : if it is found difficult to effect 
this, let the ſole or hoof be pared thin; and if neceſſary, 
the wound enlargened to the bottom, and then dreſſed up 
as uſual. Should the coffin- bone be affected, remember, 
always to bathe the hocf with vinegar, or repellers, in 
order to allay the heat and inflammation, which often 
happen on ſuch occaſions ; and ſhould the pain and anguiſh 
affect the legs, treat them in the ſame manner, or charge 
the leg and paſtern with a mixture of wine lees and 
vinegar, 

PRICET), otherwiſe called accLoytD, cLoYED, or 
RETRATE, &c. in reſpect to horſes, ſignifies only the 
baving a prick by the negligence of the farrier in driving 
the nails, by their weakneſs, ill pointing or breaking them, 
which if not preſently taken out, will, in time, break 
out into a foul ſore ; you may diſcern it by the horſe's going 
lame; but if you would know it more certainly, pinch 
him round the hoof with a pair of pincers, and when you 
come to the place aggrieved he will ſhrink in his foot; or 
elle you may try where he is pricked by throwing water 
on his hoof, for that place where he is hurt will be fooner 
dry than the reſt. 

PRONG, an implement much uſed in huſbandry, con- 
ſiſting of two or three pieces of iron, inſerted into a han- 
dle, for taking up corn, ſtraw, dung, &c. 

PRONG-boe, a term uſed to expreſs an inflrument uſed 
0.208 or break the ground near, and among the roots of 

ts. 

4 The ordinary contrivance of the hoe in England is very 
bad, it being only made for ſcraping on the furface ; but 
the great uſe of hoeing being to break and open the 
ground, beſides the killing the weeds, which the ancients, 
and many among us, have thought the only uſe of the hoe, 
this dull and blunt inſtrument is by no means calculated 
for the purpoſes it is to ferve. 

The prong-hoe conſiſts of two hooked points of ſix or 
ſeven inches _ and when ſtruck into the ground, will 
ſtir and remove it the ſame depth as the plough does, and 
thus anſwer both the ends of cutting up the weeds and 
opening the land. The ancient Romans had an inſtru— 
ment of this kind, which they called the bidens; but they 
were afraid of its uſe in their fields and gardens, and only 


uſed it in their vineyards. The prong-hoe comes into ex- 
cellent uſe, even in the horſe-hocing huſbandry ; in this 
, I 1 tie 
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the hoe-plough can only come within three or four inches 
of the rows of corn, turnips, and the like; but this in- 
ſtrument may be uſed afterwards, and with it the land 
may be raiſed and ſtirred, eyen to the very ſtalk of the 
plant. Tull's Huſbandry, 

PROPAGATION, the continuance or diffuſion of 
ſucceſive production, | ö 

The ingenious Mr. Barns has given us the following 
method ot propagating trees by the bud and branch: 

« Every leaf, ſays he, upon the branch of a tree, or 
ſhrub, has uſually a young bud in its boſom; and it is cer- 
tain each of theſe buds has in it the rudiment of a tree of 
the ſame kind: therefore it appeared reaſonable to think 
that every branch might afford as many new plants as there 
were leaves upon it; provided it were cut into ſo many 
pieces, and a proper dreſſing was found to prevent the 
raw ends of each piece from decay, The beſt mixture 
for this purpoſe, upon careful and repeated experience? 
I have found to be this : 

« Melt together, in a large earthen veſſel, two pounds 
and a half ot common pitch, and half a pound of tarpen- 
tine, When they are melted, put in three quarters of an 
ounce of powder of aloes: ſtir them all together; and 
then ſet them on fire: when it has flamed a moment, co- 
ver it up cloſe, and it will go out; then melt it well, and 
fire it again in the ſame manner: this muſt be done three 
times, It muſt be in the open air, for it would fire a 
houſe; and there mult be a cover for the veſſel ready. 
After it has burnt the laſt time, melt it again, and put in 
three ounces of yellow wax ſhred very then, and ſix drachms 
of maſtich in powder, Let it all melt together till it is 
perfectly well mixed; then ſtrain it through a coarſe cloth 
in a pan, and ſet it by to cool. 

« When this is to be uſed, a piece of it muſt be broke 
off, and ſet over a very gentle fire; it muſt ſtand till it is 
Juit ſoft enough to ſpread upon the part of the cutting 
where it is wanted; but it muſt not be very hot. It is tne 
quality of this drefſing, to keep out wet entirely; the part 
which is covered with it will never decay while there is 
any principle of life in the reſt ; and, this being ſecured, 
nature will do the bulineſs of the growing, 

« This I have found true in practice; and by repeated 
trials, in more kinds than one, I have found that I could 
raiſe from any piece of a branch as many good plants as 
thece were leaves upon it.“ . 

PRUNIFEROUS rrees, thoſe which bear a pretty large 
and fleſhy fruit, with a nucleus in the middle, 

PRUNING. See ORCHARDS and I IMBER, 

PUBLIC PATHS. Se Parks. 

PUCK ALL, a ſpecies of muſhroom, full of duſt, 

PUDDOCE, or Pus Rock, a ſmall incloſure. 

PULSE, a term applied to all leguminous plants, as 
tares, pCale, &c. 

All the ſpecies of pulſe afford great abundance of excel - 
lent manure, in the ftate in which nature preſents them. 
The cuſtom of ploughing in green ſucculent plants, is 
very ancient. All the Roman writers commend it highly, 
and with much reaſon, Columella recommends particu- 
larly lupins, as a manure, which, if cut down and turned 
in while green, will have as good effect as the beſt and 
ſtrongeſt dunging whatever. They may be ſown upon 
poor land about the middle of September, and will enrich 
it greatly if ploughed in before they attain their full 
growth. In gravelly foils they ſhould be cut down after 
they have put forth their ſecond flower; and in ſtrong 
lands, after the third. In the former of theſe grounds they 
are turned in while young and tender, that they may 
quickly rot; and in the latter, they are let ſtand till they 
grow ſtronger, that they may. bear up the more ſolid and 
{tiff clods of earth, and keep them the longer ſuſpended ; by 
which means the air has freer acceſs to the ſoil, and thele 
clods, being heated and dricd by the ſummer ſun, are the 
more ealily opened, and reſolved into duſt, Thus ſays this 
judicious author, juſtly remarkable for his ſuperior kill 
in huſbandry. But Mr. Miller is of a contrary opinion. 

The Maiſon Ruſtique, a work of very high repute, as 
is evident from the great number of editions it has gone 
through, ſtrongly and rightly recommends peaſe, beans, 
lupins, vetches, and other ſucculent plants, as excellent 
manruzs, eſpecially for ſandy ground, Thele plants en- 
rich the earth greatly if ploughed in, cither green, or 
when in bloom. In ſtrong land they ſhould not be turned 
duwn till the pods begin to harden. 


In Piedmoat and other places where they fatten their | 
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land with this manure, lupins are ſown upon the fallow 
ground towards the end of June, immediately after the 
lecond ploughing, ſo that they are ſtill green when the. 
third plvughing is given and the corn is fown, Expe- 
rience ſhews the huſbandmen in thoſe countries, that this 
method of uſing theſe plants for manure makes them ample 
amends for the loſs of the pulſe or fodder they might 
otherwiſe reap from them : but thoſe who do not like to 
loſe any thing, plough in the huſks after they have taken 
out the grain. | 

Dr. Liſter likewiſe recommends for the improvement of 
ſandy, light ground, or any clay well ſanded, all plants of 
the pulſe or pea kind, and particularly, “ upon expe- 
rience, the wood yetch, which, beſides its being peren- 
nial (at leaſt with reſpe& to its ** and its thriving 
even in woods and among buſhes in almoſt every couns 
try, has theſe farther qualifications, that it ſhoots out a 
thouſand roots far and wide, and ſpreads itſelf under ground, 
like quick-graſs ; whilſt it is ſo rampant above ground, 
that it will climb a fathom and a half upon meaſure, and 
preſerve itſelf in ſpite of weeds or drought. It may be 
ſet, as well as ſown, in furrows. For the former of theſe 
purpoſes the roots may be dug up in September, which is 
alſo the time for gathering the ripe ſeed, The growth 
of the plants will be greatly advanced by ſetting their 
roots ; for the older they are, the ſtronger, more nume- 
rous, and fuller of buds their ſhoots will be, I ſowed in 
the latter end of March the ſeed which I had gathered in 
September, and had that year a very great increaſe, the 
bed being thick covered over with graſs above two feet 
high : but it did not flower that year. I reckoned that 
one, pea had put forth above thirty ſhoots in Auguſt of the 
Firſt year. In the ſecond year, it flowered by the middle of 
June, and bore a wonderful crop, the roots being innu- 
merable. I have obſerved this pea very common in all the 
mountains as well as plains of England, where buſhes or 
hedges are. Both the pea and graſs are very ſweet, and 
very agreeable-to cattle, as I have tried.” | 

Buck wheat and vetches are the two plants moſt com- 
monly ſown in England for manure. The beſt time for 
ploughing them in, is when they are in bloom ; being then 
in their moſt ſucculent ſtate. Some farmers turn down 
their ſecond crop of clover, to enrich the land for wheat 
in the autumn. This ſhould be done early enough to 

ive the plants ſufficient time to 2 thoroughly be- 
Pre the grain is ſowed; otherwiſe, it might prove pre- 
judicial, by bringing on a heat which would hurt the corn. 

The reverend and ingenious Mr. Elliot, of New Eng- 
land, prefers millet to every other plant for green dreſſing 
of land, on account of the cheapneſs of the ſeed, and the 
largeneſs of the ſtalks and leaves, which muſt afford a 
good coat to turn in when ploughed. An old farmer who 
had long been in the practice of green drefling, affured 
this gentleman that he had encreaſed the ſtrength of his 
land to a great degree, in a few years, by the following 
method: After his oats were harveſted, he added a little 
ſeed to the ſcattered grains, and then ploughed them in. 
Towards the end of September, he E, in the green 
oats, and ſowed rye; and the next ſummer, when the 
rye was well grown and full of ſap, he ploughed that 
in at the uſual ſowing ſeaſon, then ſowed wheat, and al- 
ways had a large crop, Sce BEANs, PEAsE, &c, 

UNCH, a well-ſet, well-knit horſe, is ſhort backed, 
and thick ſhouldered, with a broad neck, and well lined 
with fle(h. e 

PURGING ; the operation of evacuating the impuri- 
ties of an animal body by ſtool. 

Purging is often neceſſary in groſs full horſes, in ſome 
diſorders of the ſtomach, liver, &c. but ſhould be di- 
refed with caution. Before a purge is given to an 
horſe, it is neceſſary ſome preparation ſhould be made for 
it, in order to render the operation more ſafe and effica- 
cious : thus a horſe that is full of fleſh ſhould firſt be 
bled, and at the ſame tine have his diet lowered for a week, 
:(2:ially thoſe that have been pampered for ſale ; ſeveral 
nzhes of ſcalded brian ſhould alſo previouſly be given, in 
order to open the bowels and unload them of any indu- 
rated excrement-z which ſometimes proves an obſtacle to 


the working of the phyſic, by creating great ſiekneſs aud 
griping. : 

Let it be remembered, that a horſe.is purged with dif. 
culty; that the phyſic genecally lies twenty-four hours in 


the guts before it works ; and that the tract of bowels it 
has to paſs through is above thirty yards; and laying hori- 


zontally, 


* 


W 
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wontally, conſequently reſinous and other improper drugs 
may, and often do, by their violent irritations, occaſion ex- 
ceflive gripings and cold ſweats, ſhave off the very mucus 
or lining of the guts, and bring on inflammations, which 
often terminate in mortifications and death. 

It is remarkable too, that the ſtomach and guts of a horſe 
are but thin, compared to ſome other animals of the Tame 
bulk, and therefore muſt be more liable to inflammation 
and irritation. 

Horſes kept much in the ſtable, who have not the pro- 

r benefit of air and exerciſe, in proportion to their food, 
ſhould in ſpring have a mild purge or two, after a previous 
preparation by bleeding, lowering their diet, and ſcalded 

es. 

Horſes that fall off their ſtomach, whether it proceeds 
from too full feeding, or ingendering crudities and indigeſted 
matter, ſhould have a mild purge or two. 

Horſes of a hot temperament will not bear the common 
aloetic purges ; their phyſic therefore ſhould be mild and 
cooling. 

Purging is always found very beneficial in ſtubborn dry 
coughs ; but mild mercurials joined with them, make them 
yet more efficacious, 

Horſes that have thoſe ſorts of lameneſſes, that are ſaid 
to proceed from humours flying about (which are of the 
rheumatic kind, and in young horſes proceed from ſizy 
blood, and occaſion lameneſs in every limb) require frequent 
purging ; and ſhould alſo have, between whiles, medicines 
that attenuate and thin the fluids. 

Horſes of a watery conſtitution, who are ſubject to ſwel - 
led legs, that diſcharge a ſharp briny ichor, cannot have the 
cauſes removed any ways ſo effectually as by purging. 

The firſt purge you give to a horſe ſhould be mild, in 
order to know his conſtitution. | 

It is a miſtaken notion, that if a proper pr purge 
does not work to expectation, the horſe will be injured by 
it; for though it does not paſs by ſtool, its operation may 
be more efficacious, as an alterative to purify the blood, and 
it may paſs by urine, or other ſecretions. 

Purging medicines are very ſucceſsfully given in ſmall 
quantities, mixed with others; and act then as alteratives. 

If mercurial phyſic is given, care ſhould be taken that it 
be well prepared ; and warmer cloathing, and greater cir- 
cumſpection is then required. | 

Purges ſhould be given early in the morning upon an 
empty ſtomach z about three or four after the horſe has 
taken it, he ſhould have a feed of ſcalded bran ; and a lock 
or two of hay may then be put in his rack. The ſame day 

ive him two more maſhes ; but ſhould he refuſe warm meat, 
e may be allowed raw bran. 

All his water ſhould be milk warm, and have a handful 
of bran ſqueezed in it ; but if he rufuſes to drink white 
water, give it him without brah. 

Early the next morning, give him another maſh ; but 
if he refuſes to eat it, give him as much warm water as he 
will drink : let him be properly cloathed, and rode gently 
about. This ſhould be done two or three times a day, un- 
leſs he purges violently, once or twice will then be ſuſ- 
ficient ; at night give him a feed of oats mixed with | 
bran. 

During the working, a horſe ſhould drink plentifully ; 
but, if he will not drink warm water, he muſt be indulged 
with cold, rather than not drink at all. 

We ſhall here inſert ſome general forms of purges, 


Take ſuccotrine aloes ten drams jallap and falt of 
tartar each two drams, grated ginger one dram, oil 
of cloves thirty drops; and make them into a ball 


with ſyrup of buckthorn. 
Or, 


Take aloes and cream of tartar each one ounce ; jallap 
two drams, cloves powdered one dram, ſyrup of 
buckthorn a ſufficient quantity. 


| 


| 


| 


Or, | 


The following, which has an eſtabliſhed character among 
ſportſmen : 


Take aloes, from ten drams to an ounce and a half, 
er powdered each half an ounce, ſaf- 


myrrh and gin 
fron and of of aniſeed each half a dram, 
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Mr. Gibſon recommends the following : 


Take ſuccotrine aloes ten drams, myrrh finely pow 
dered half an ounce ſaffron and freſh jalap in pow- 
der, ofeach a dram; make them into a ſtiff ball with 
ſyrup of roſes, then add a ſmall ſpoonful, of rectified 

oil of amber. . 


The ſuccotrine aloes ſhould always be preferred to the 
Barbadoes, or plantation aloes, though the latter may be 
given to robuſt, ſtrong horſes, but even then, ſhould al. 
ways be prepared with the ſalt, or cream of tartar ; which 
by opening its parts, prevents its adheſion to the coats of 
the ſtomach and bowels ; from whence horrid gripings, 
and even death itſelf has often enſued. This caution is 
well worth remarking, as many a horſe has fell a ſacrifice 
to the neglect of it. 

Half an ounce of Caſtile ſoap, to a horſe of a groſs con- 
ſtitution, may be added to any of the above; 40 the pro- 
portions may be increaſed for ſtrong horſes, 

When mercurial phyſic is intended, give two drams of 
calomel over night, mixed up with half an ounce of dia- 
pente, and a little honey, and the purging ball the next morn- 
ing. 

The following, when it can be afforded, is a very gentle 
and effectual purge, particularly for fine delicate horſes; and 
if prepared with the Indian rhubatb, will not be expenſive. 


Take of the fineſt ſuccotrine aloes one ounce, rhubarb 
powdered half an ounce or ſix drams, ginger grated 
onedram ; make into a ball, with ſyrup'of roſes. 


The following purging dridk may be given with the ut- 
moſt ſafety ; it may be quickened, or made ſtronger, by 


| adding an ounce more ſenna, or two drams of jalap. 


Take ſenna two ounces, infuſe it in a pint of boiling 
water two hours, with three drams of ſalt of tar- 
tar; pour off, and diſſolve in it four ounces of 
Glauber falts, and two or three of cream of tartar. 


This laſt phyſic is cooling, eaſy, and quick in its opera- 
tion ; and greatly preferable in all inflammatory caſes to 
+ other purge, as it paſles into the blood, and operates 
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by urine. 

When horſes loſe their appetites after purging, it is ne- 
ceſſary to give them a warm ſtomach drink, made of an in- 
fuſion of camomile flowers, aniſeeds, and ſaffron : or the 
cordial ball may be given for that purpoſe, 

Should the purging continue too long, give an ounce of 
diaſcordium in a pint of Port wine, — repeat it once in 
twelve hours, if the purging continues. Plenty of gum 
arabic water ſhould alſo given, and in caſe of violent gripes, 
fat broth glyſters, or tripe _— ſhould be often thrown 
up, with an hundred drops of laudanum in each. 

The arabic ſolution may be thus prepared: 


Take of gum arabic and tragacanth of each four 
ounces, juniper berries and carraway ſeeds of each 
an ounce, cloves bruiſed half an ounce ; ſimmer gently 
in a gallon of water, till the gums are diſſolved, give 
a * at a time in half a pail of water; but if he 
will not take it freely this way, give it often in a horn. 


When a purge does not work, but makes the horſe ſwell, 
and refuſe his food and water which is ſometimes the effect 
of bad drugs, or catching cold, warm diuretics are the only 
remedy ; of which the lowing are recommended : 


Take a pint of white wine, nitre one ounce, mix with 
it a dram of camphor diſſolved in a little rectified 
ſpirit of wine ; then add two drams of oil of juniper, 
and the ſame quantity of unrectified oil of amber, and 
four ounces of honey, or ſyrup of marſhmallows, 


Or, 


Take Venice turpentine one ounce, incorporate with 
the yolk of an egg ; nitre one ounce, then add juniper 
berries, and freſh aniſeeds pounded, each half an 
ounce, unrectified oil of amber two drams ; make 
into a ball with ſyrup of marſhmallows. 


PURLIEU, all that ground near any foreſt, which being 
antiently 


uA _Z - 


anciently made foreſt, is afterwards, by perambulations, ſe- | either natural 6r accidental, The natural is when the 
parated again from the ſame, and freed from that ſervitude | horſe is cock throppled ; for that his thropple or wind- 
which was formerly laid upon it. pipe being ſo long, he is not able to draw his breath in and 


PuURLIEU-Man, one that has land within the purlieu, (out with ſo much eaſe as other horſes do which are looſe 


and forty ſhillings a year freehold ; upon which account he 
is allowed to hunt or courſe in his own purlieu, with cer- 
tain limitations. 

PURSE-NE T, a net uſed for taking both hares and rab- 
bets, at certain times, and three or four dozen of them are 
ſufficient to lay over their holes : they are to be faſtened, 
by tying ſtrings to ſticks thruſt into the earth, otherwiſe 
when the rabbets bolt out, they will run away and get out 
of the nets; but when the nets are fixed, and all things in 
order, there muſt be one or two to lie cloſe, to ſee what 

me comes home; while, in the mean time, you beat the 
Falbis, to force them homewards. 

Another way to take rabbets with theſe nets, is at their 
coming out of their parraces : and they ſhould be ſecreted 
in this manner, 

Firſt hunt them up and down, to force them all in, then 
put in a ferret with a bell about her neck, which gives the 
rabbet notice of her coming, who endeavouring to avoid 
the ferret, runs into the net. 


PURSINESS in HoksEs, is a ſhortneſs of breath, | 


throppled, becauſe the wind-pipe being ſo ſtrait, that ſhoul 
convey the breath to the lungs, and vent it again at the 
noſe, makes him pant and fetch his breath ſhort ; and in 
like manner when his pipe is filled with tos much fat, or 
other phlegmatic ſtuff, which ſuffocates him, and makes his 
—_ abour the more. | A 

urſineſs accidental is ſometimes cauſed by a horſe's be- 
ing hard ridden after a full ſtomach, or preſently after drinking, 
which cauſes phlegmatic humours to diſtil out of the he 
into the windpipe, and fall upon the lungs, where they ſettle 
and congeal: 

It alſo proceeds From heats and colds, &c. cauſes dullneſs 
and heavineſs in travelling, makes him ſweat much, and 
ready to fall down upon every ſtrain. 

For the cure: pound aniſeeds, liquorice, and ſugar-can- 
dy, to a fine dowder, and put four ſpoonfuls into a pint of 
white-wine ; brew them well, and mix with them half a 
pint of ſallad oil. Give this to the horſe ever after a travel, 
and a day before he ſets out on a journey. 


UARTER Btniwp, is when a horſe has the quar- 
ters of his hind feet ＋ that is to ſay, the horn 


thick, and capable of 
the nails. | 

When a horſe's quarters or feet are waſted and ſhrunk : 
For the cure : raze the whole foot with a red hot knife, 
making large razes of the depth of a crown piece, from the 
hair to the ſhoe : and avoiding the coronet, then apply a 
proper poultice, and charge the foot with a remolade. 

QUARTERS oF A SADDLE, are the pieces of leather, 
or ſtuff, made faſt to the lower part of the ſides of the ſaddle, 
and hanging down below the ſaddle. 

QUARTERS or a Hors, fore-quarters, and hind- 
quarters; the fore-quarters are the ſhoulders and the fore- 
legs; the hind-quarters, are the hips and the legs behind. 

QUARTERS or a Hokse's Foor, are the fide of the 
coffin, comprehended between the toe and the heel on one 
ſide, and the other of the foot : the inner-quarters are thoſe 
oppoſite to one another, facing from one foot to the other ; 
thoſe are always weaker than the outſide quarters, which lie 
on the external ſides of the coffin, 

QUARTER-CAST ; a horſe is ſaid to caſt his quarters 
when for any diſorder in his coffin, we are obliged to cut 
one of the quarters off the hoof, and when the hoof is 
thus cut, it grows and comes on a new. 

QUARTER EVIL, a diſeaſe in cattle, Mr, Young, in 
his Annals of Agriculture vol. XIV. inſerts the following, 
by A. P. Anda, eſg. “ I have procured a recipe for a 
preventive of that evil, which has been ſucceſsfully uſed 
with us; for ſince it has been a rule in many of the princi- 
pal dairics to apply it, the complaint has been leſs common. 
But, if the antidote is not adminiſtered before the diſorder 
has made its attack, I never heard of its being removed. 

It is generally applied the latter end of October, or begin- 
ning of November, keeping the cattle in your drieſt paſ- 
tures, 


« Take rue, wormwood, lavender-cotton, a few heads 


of garlick, and a little ſavin, cut very ſmall ; add to 

it flour of brimſtone, diapente, and elecampane pow- 

der; boil all together in urine ; then take it off the 
fire, and let ir ſtand until it about milk warm, 


% Give each calf two hornfuls f(bullock's horns, com- 


monly uſed for giving drenches to cattle) with about a table 


mitting a good gripe by 


ſpoonful of Barbadoes tar in each horn, firſt taking off about 
one quart of blood from each calf. 

« Put a little tar over their noſes, on their loins, and on 
their ribs, for them to lick: 

The ingredients of this drench are to be given all to- 
gether, without ſtraining. And obſerve, it cannot be made 
too ſtrong of the herbs, without being too thick for a drench; 
except only, as to the ſavin, which muſt be ſparing and diſ- 
creetly uſed.” 

QUEEN-BEE, a name given by late writers to what 
uſed to be called the king -bee, or king of the bees ; a large 
and long-bodied bee, of which ggind there is only one found 
in every ſwarm, and which is always treated with the great- 
eſt reſpect by the reſt. See the article BEE. 

This is, indeed, the parent of the ſwarm ; and from the 
fecundity of this one female, a whole hive is eaſily and ſoon 
repeopled. 

It is to be obſerved, that the autumn and winter ſeaſons 
— a great number of the bees; ſo that a hive, which 
was full in the ſummer, is often found fo thinly peopled 
before the end of winter, that the bees ſeem only a few 
inhabitants in a very large city : by Midſummer again this 
ſame hive ſhall, however, be found ſo well filled with in- 
habitants that there ſhall be a neceſſity of ſending out a 
colony in the name of a new ſwarm, and yet the hive 
will remain as full as it can well hold. This increaſe 
might well appear very amazing, if all the remaining bees 
of the hive were ſuppoſed to be females, and to join in it, 
but how much more ſo when it muſt be acknowledged, that 
ik is all owing to one female, and that this queen-bee, or 
mother-bee, alone, has given origin to ſuch an immenſe 
progeny ? | 

he form of this bee, and there being only one ſuch in 
a hive, naturally led all who ſaw it into an opinion of ſome- 
thing ſingular in its nature, and the antients determined 
that it muſt be the king over the reſt : they made it an ab- 
ſolute monarch, and have ſuppoſed that all the buſineſs of 
the hive was done by its immediate orders ; and that the 
ſeveral parties of bees allotted to work in the making of the 
combs, in the filling their cells, in the ſtopping the crevices 
of the hives, and in carrying away the filth, &c. had all their 
ſeveral tations allotted them by this wiſe and provident mo- 
narch. This was giving great talents to the monarch bee; 
but this was mere fancy, and it is plain, that if this creature 
* 1 is over a people who all perfectly well know their 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral buſineſſes : but it rather appears, that there is no 


ſovereignty at all, but that this creature is reſpected in a very 


high degtee by the reſt, as the common parent of the whole 
nation. Fn 

Thete were not wanting among the antients, however, 
ſome who belieyed this large bee to be a female, and theſe | 


pretend that ſhe brought forth only females like herfelf, 


which ſucceeded her in her reign. hey had a very diffe- 
rent opinion as to the origin of the common bees, not ſup- 


poſing them generated of animal parents hke themſelves, | 


but produced out of corruption, and born of the fleſh of a 
bull or cow. Among the later writers, this opinion, not- 
withſtanding the ſanction of the poet Virgil, has been laugh- 
ed out of the world; yet it was long before the true origin 
of bees even after this, was known. The author of the 
Female Monarchy, though well apprized of this great bec 
being of the female ſex, yet ſuppoſed that ſhe only produced 
oung ones like herſelf; and pretended that the common 
es copulated together for the production of other bees 
like themſelyes : this, however, has been ſince found to be 
wholly erroneous, the female, or queen-bee, giving birth to 
all, and theſe common bees being of no ſex at all. Many 
of the authors who have not given into the idle opinion of 
the bees being bred of putrid fleſh, have yet given them an 
origin not leſs idle arid ridiculous. They pretend that the 
bees are exempted from the pain of producing either eggs 
or young; and that the offspring are formed of the juices 
of flowers, the different kinds, as the drones, females, &c. 
owing their riſe to the juices of different kinds, "Theſe and 
a number of other falſe notions, have been propagated in 
regard to bees ; but their true origin could not well be 
found till we were in a condition to fee what paſſes at cer- 
tain times within the receſſes of the hive, which is done by 
the uſe of that excellent invention, the glaſs hive. By this, 
and by the help of diſſections, we may eaſily inform ourſelves 
perfectly of the true ſtate of the caſe. I he parts of gene- 
ration are the ſubje&s of our enquiry for this purpoſe, 
and, though the bodies of theſe animals are fo ſmall, 
theſe are uſually ſufficiently large to be diſtinguiſhed, often 
taking up more room in the abdomen then all the other 
parts together. Thus, if the large long-bodied bee be 
opened, the abdomen will be found to contain vaſt num- 
bers of oblong bodies, which any one acquainted with in- 
ſets will eaſily diſtinguiſh to be eggs: vait numbers of 


theſe are large enough to be obſervable by the naked eye, 


but when the aſſiſtance of glaſſes is called in, there are 
cerned a vaſt number of other ſmall eggs, which exceed all 
computation. It is eaſy to determine from this, that this 
creature, ſo long eſteemed a male, is ia reality, a female, 
and is in condition to give birth to a very numerous poſte- 
rity. | 
* order to Ciſtinguiſh Ki. however, a proper time muſt 
be choſen for the diſſection, and the moſt proper of all is 
when the creature is juſt ready to depoſit her eggs. ' his 
is in the months of April and May, and the moſt certain 
time of all is when ſhe is in a hive where a new ſwarm 
have been received about ten days before: if ſhe be diſ- 
ſected at other times, the eggs are leſs viſible; and, parti- 
cularly in winter, there requires a good glaſs ro ſhew 
the rudiments of them. This is a difagreeable experi- 
ment, indeed, becauſe it is always the deſtruction of a 
future ſwarm ; all the eggs we ſee in the diſſected female 
being what would have produced bees to labour for our 
benefit. | 

W hen the body of one of the drones is opened, there is 
found, inſtead of theſe vaſt numbers of eggs, a part ſeeming 
proper for a male organ of generation, and in the abdomen 
2 number of veſſels running in ſeveral windings of contor- 
tions, and filled with a milky humour, Theſe ſeem deſtined 
for the important uſe of impregnating the eggs in the belly 
of the female, and it is very natural to determine from this, 
that theſe are the males. | 

The common bees, when diſſected, at whatever time of 
the year, never ſhew tne leaſt marks of any ſects at all. The 
inteſtine of theſe bees are found at times to be more or lefs 
diſtended with honey, and with rough wax; but there are 
never diſcovered any eggs, nor any of the winding ſeminal 
veſſels, ſo that it is plain they have no ſhare in propagating 
the ſpecies : and the obſervation of the {warms from time 
to time, with the aſſiſtance of glaſs hives, gives proof to 
what the diſſections ſeem to make ſufficiently certain with- 
out this evidence, N 

The female bee reſides within the centre of the hive, al- 
ways living in one of the ſpaces between the combs ; if 
ſhe occaſionally comes out to the ſurface, and is ſcen walking 
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over the edge of a comb, ſhe is to be well obſerved at 
"thoſe times; for her only buſineſs is the laying her eggs in 


ſome of the empty cells of that part of the comb: which 
C - 1 0 4 
done, ſhe always retires again. 


In order to ſee the female, or mother-bee, employed in 


this operation, we are to obſerve in the morning hours, be- 


tween ſeven and ten, what paſſes in a glaſs-hive, into which 
a warm have been received a few days before. The ſpeed 
with which the common bees labour in making their 
combs on this occaſion is almoſt incredible ; and they ſeem 
not only to labour to have cells to depoſit their honey in, 
but to know that the parent bee is at this time loaded with 
eggs for the production of a numerous progeny, and that 
90 has an immediate neceſſity of cells for the depoſiting 
them in. This neceſſity is ſo urgent, that ſhe is often 
forced to depoſit them in cells not yet finiſhed ; though the 
bees labour ſo vigorouſly, that they often will erect a whole 
large comb in one day, If the hive be narrowly watched 
at theſe times in the morning hours, the female bee will be 
ſoon found employed in her work, and will be ſeen drop- 
ping her tail by turns into ſeveral cells every day, If the 
combs be examined a day or two after this, they will alſo 
be found to contain the eggs; one of theſe is placed in 
each cell, and appears in form of an oblong white body, 
fixed either to the ſolid angle of the baſe, or to one of the 
angles compoſed by the rhombs which form the triangular 
baſe of the cell, and is always, attached in ſuch a manner, 
that it lies nearly in an horizontal poſition. 

The flat glaſs hives are the moſt favourable for the ma- 
king theſe obſervations, ſince in thoſe the combs are ſo nar- 
row and fo numerous, that the whole is taken in view at 
a time, from one fide or the other; and there are always 
ſeveral combs to be made choice of for the operation : in 
the morning hours of April and May, the female or mother- 
bee will be uſually ſeen walking very ſobcrly over one or 
other of theſe combs, attended by a guard of about twenty 
of theſe common bees, all placing themſelves in ſuch a 
manner, that their faces are turned towards her, and all 
paying her the greateſt marks of homage and adoration. 
As ſhe walks along in this ſtate, ſhe examines every cell 
as ſhe paſſes over, and ſuch as ſhe finds yet empty and 
fit for her purpoſe, ſhe reſts at: and, introducing the 
hinder part of her body at the top, plunges it fo deep in 
that her tail touches the bottom. T'hen ſhe depoſits one 
egg, and no more; and this is at that time covered with a 
glutinous matter, which faſtens it to the place where it is 
laid: from this cell the female paſſes to ſeveral others, 
where the depoſits her eggs in the ſame manner. 

Some authors who have written of the polity of bees, 
have repreſented the time of the female bee's laying her 
eggs as a ſeaſon of feſtivity and rejoicing in the hive ; but 
this does not at all appear to be the caſe; the few bees 
which attend her on*this occaſion ſeem the only ones that 
know any thing of the matter, and their behaviour favours 
more of homage and reſpect than of joy: they are con- 
tinually ſtroking and bruſhing her clean with their legs 
and with their trunks, and offer her from their own mouths 
the fineſt honey, when ſhe has occaſion for food. The 
reſt are all employed in their proper offices, and the work 
of the hives go on as uſual ; and, indeed, it is well that it 
does fo, for this time of rejoicing would be of very bad 
conſequence to the affairs of the hive, if carried on as ſup- 
poſed, ſince the female bee is thus employed, more or lets, 
during the whole ſummer months, 

When the female bee has laid fix or ſeven eggs, ſhe al- 
ways takes a time of reſpite or repoſe ; and, during this 
time, the bees which form her levee are doubly buſy in 
their careſſes, ſome bruſhing her head and breaſt with their 


trunk, but ſeveral being always employed together to cleanſe 
the hinder rings of the body, which have been fouled by 
being thruſt into the cells, When this is done, ſhe begins 
again: but Mr. Reaumur obſerves that he never could {ec 
a female lay more than ten or twelve eggs at one time: he 
ſuppoles that his preſence diſturbed the creature, and finally 
drove her into the inner parts of the hive, where ſhe might 
continue her work in cells leſs expoſed. It is not difficult 
to compute the number of eggs which the female lays every 
day, from the ſwarm which is ready to leave the hive at the 
end of May: this ſwarm uſually amounts to at leait twelve 
thouſand ; and as the hive out of which theſe depart is not 
leſs peopled by their loſs, it is evident that they were all the 


produce of the eggs depoſited by the female in the prece- 
ding months of April, with a part of March, and a few of 
the firſt days of ay On a moderate computation, on 
theſe principles it will appear, that the female bee cannot 


lay 
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ſince it appears very plain, that, if the female produces 


the placing of them is, that, when the creature finds a large 


QUE 


lay leſs than two hundred eggs every day, for a long ſpace | 
of time together: and this, though ſeemingly a mon- 
ſtrous increaſe, is yet much leſs than that of ſome other 
of the winged inſects 3 in one of which, a two-winged fly, 
that author counted no Jeſs than twenty thouſand living 
worms, all ready to be depoſited by the parent, and to be- 
come flies of the ſame kind. 4 
It has been ſtrongly objected againſt this r that, 
. the female bee lays eggs, ſhe is not the only one 
that lays; and many will not give up the opinion of the 
common bees alſo laying ſome eggs, though but a few in 
number; ' obſerving,” that if each of theſe ſay only four or 
five eggs, it would be enough to give birth to'a whole 
ſwarm, without ſuppoſing that this prodigious fœcundity 
belonged to the female bee alone ; but this is running into 
the old error of the female producing only females like 
herſelf : whereas, if we obſerve the cells in which we fee 
the female depoſit her eggs, we ſhall in the fequal find the 
common bees produced from theſe eggs, and iſſuing out of 
theſe cells: this is a ſufficient proof to any fair reaſoner, 


them, they do not produce one another. It is alſo evident 
that not only theſe common or working bees, but alfo the 
drones, or male bees, are produced from” the eggs of this 
fame female: and there is this remarkable forecaſt in the 
female, that ſhe always depoſits the eggs which are to give 
origin to theſe in pecuhar cells, proper for the reception 
of the worms which are to be hatched from them. It is 
obferved, in examining a hive, that there are always ſome 
combs, ot ſome parts at leaſt of combs, the cells of which 
are much larger than thoſe of the other parts or combs : 
theſe large cells are deſtined for the reſidence of the larger 
worms, which are to produce the drones or male bees, It 
has been obſerved as a miraculous ſingularity by ſome, that 
the female bee always knows before-hand, whether the egg 
ſhe is going to lay will produce a male or a common bee; 
and that, according to this knowledge, ſhe never depoſits 
the eggs for a male in a ſmaller cell, nor that of a common 
bee in a large one; but there is, in reality, leſs wonder in 
this than is ſuppoſed, for the eggs of which the drones are 
to be hatched are much larger while in the body of the fe- 
male than thoſe of which the common bees are to be pro- 
duced, and the whole occafion of this choice in regard to 


egg coming forth, ſhe ſeeks one of the large cells to depolit 
it in; and when the common ſmall eggs are coming, ſhe 
contents herſelf with the common cells. 

It is very natural to believe that the- female bee lays a 
third kind of eggs; and that, beſides producing many thou- 
ſand common or working bees, and many hundreds of the 
males or drones, ſhe ought to lay one egg at leaſt capable 
of producing a female like herſelf, which is to be the mo- 
ther of a future progeny, and the queen of the preſent race; 
ſince, without ſuch a one for their leader, the young brood 
would never leave the hive in the nature of a colony to ſettle | 
themſelves elſewhere. What we thus perceive ought to be 
the caſe, is alſo foundin reality to beſo; and the female, beſides 
the other kinds of eggs, is found by a ſtrict obſervation to lay 
alſo eggs of this kind, We might perhaps only expect one 
female bee to be produced for each ſwarm ; but, as nature 
has ſeemed every where prodigal in the manner of the in- 
creaſe of her works, ſo it is in this alſo, What millons of 
ſeeds are produced on a common elm-tree, for one that 
ſtrikes and ſucceeds ſo well as to grow up to be a tree ! and, 
of the number of young produced from the ſpawn of æ carp, 
how few live to the Fre of a parent? Thus it alſo is in 
regard to the female bees : -nature, though it has allotted 
only one of this kind, as abſolutely neceffary to the new 
ſwarm, yet has given abundance of chances for that one to 
ſucceed by the / female's uſually laying at leaſt ten eggs for 
the production of the female offspring, and often not leſs 
than twenty: there are, indeed, ſome ſeaſons when not one 
female is produced; but in thoſe ſeaſons there is no ſwarm 
deins out from the old hive, the creatures being informed 

y nature, that they have no buſineſs for combs and cells 
when they can have no offspring to rear in them, 

The working bees are not wy very obedient to, and 
very careful of their queen, or female parent, but they 
are alſo very ſolicitous about her progeny. This is very 
evident in the ſtructure of the cells which they prepare for 
the reception of thoſe eggs which are to be hatched into 
females. It has been before obſeryed, that they prepare 
larger cells for the eggs which are to become drones, ot 


'male-bees, than for thoſe which are to produce worke&rl 
like themſelves. The large cells deſtined for the drones 


are, however, of the Tame {hape and figure with the other 
ee, only in ſize; but this is not the caſe with thoſe 


deſtined for the female offspring : theſe are not only very 
large, but very clumſily contrived, for the ſake of ſtrength; 
their ſides 'being much thicker than thoſe of the reſt, and 
their figure oval. The bees are extremely ſparing of their 
wax on all other occaſions, but for the conſtruction of 
theſe royal cells, as they may not improperly be called; 
they are as remarkably profuſe: one of the royal cells 
will weigh more than an hundred and fifty of the 
common kind. The bees are no more ſparing of the 
room” than of the materials in the . To of 
theſe royal habitations: they are often placed near the 
centre of a comb, and a vaſt number of other cells are de- 
ſtroyed for their baſe; often alſo; they hang down from 
the reſt of the comb, in form of ſtalactitæ Bom the roofs 
of fubterraneous caverns: 4% K | 

A cell of this kind, when firſt formed, repreſents an 
acorn cup; but it is ſoon lengthened beyond the poſſibility 
of retaining that figure, and it remains thus till the creature 
is hatched from the chryſalis or nymph ſtate; and comes 
out of it; after which the bees, to loſe no room in the 
hive, form other common cells upon it, and the only re- 
maining mark of the female cell; is the appearance of a knot 
in the place where it once ſtood. * 

The number of cells deſtined to receive the eggs which 
are to prodtice female bees are ſo few, and they are com- 
monly placed in ſuch cloſe parts of the hive; that there is 
no great probability of ſeging the female employed in laying 
her 885 in them; there is no reaſon to doubt the fact, how- 
ever, ſince, we know that ſhe lays eggs for the production 
of the females like herſelf. _ | 

It might ſeem much harder to conceive how ſo vaſt a 
number of bees ſhould be produced from this one, as we 
know are produced from her; but, when one of the fe- 
males is opened, the vaſt number of eggs diſcovered in 
each of her ovaries make the prodigious incteaſe no way 
wonderful. 3 5 

Swammerdam obſerved, that the number of veſicles in 
the ovary of the female bee was aſtoniſhingly great; he 
eaſily counted, an hundred and fifty in _ ovary, and 
could count about ſeventeen eggs in each veſicle large 
enough to be diſtinctly viſible ; each ovary contains, there- 
fore, two thouſand ave hundred and fifty eggs, and both 
ovaries five thouſand one hundred. When we find ſo many 
eggs at once diſtinguiſhable by their ſize, it will be 
-ealy to conceive, according to the common courſe of na- 
ture in the propagation of inſects, that there may be many 
more too ſmall to be yet diſtinguiſhable ; and, at that 
rate, the number of twelve. thouſand bees, which is the 
quantity that compoſes a moderate ſwarm; is not wonderful 
for the product of the eggs of one female for one ſeaſon. 
Reaumur's HI. Inf. 

QUICK, or QuIiCKSET-HEDGE, a general name for all 
hedges, of whatever ſorts of plants they are compoſed, to 
diſtinguiſh them from dead hedges; but in a more con- 
fined ſenſe of the word, it is applied to the white or haw- ' 
thorn, the ſets or young plants of which are raiſed by the 
769 8 for ſale. See the article FENCE. 

QUICEKSILVER, a very ponderous fluid mineral, gene- 
rally called mercury. | | 

In the year 1765, a diſcovery was made {or rather re- 
vived, for it is mentioned by Mr. Bradley), that quickſilver 
was a ſovereign remedy for deſtroying inſects on trees. 

The narrative of this diſcovery was contained in a letter 
written by Dr. R-—— to Dr. P——— ; in which the 
former begs the afliſtance of the latter © in laying before 
the learned world an account of ſame experiments, that 
have been tried with ſucceſs, and which, when fully known, 
will, he believes, be of great ſervice to the vegetable part 
of the creation, by totally deſtroying thoſe pernicious in- 
ſes, that are apt to infect the tender leaves and young 
ſhoots of our choice fruit - trees: and for which, no remedy, 
that he had ever heard, or read of, has bcen as yet pro- 
poſed, that is either adequate to the diſeaſe, or effectual to 
the cure.“ Dr. R, therefore, in the following part 
of the letter, deſires Dr. P - to lay befote the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. the following 
experiment, that was tried laſt ſpring, with ſucceſs, by one 
George Bradford, à clothier in the city of Hereford, and 


k very ingenious young man: in order, after the ex- 
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periment has been fully tried, that they may teward him in, 


roportion as he may ſeem entitled to it.” But Dr, 
1 adds, that, “ Whether he may be thought worth 

of any recompence, or not, he very chearfully ſubmits it 
to the trial of the curious; and hopes they may reap the 
' fame advantages he did laſt year, by clearing their trees of 
thoſe pernicious inſets.” The doctor then proceeds as 


follows, to give the relation of Mr. Bradford's invention. 


and ſucceſs. © The firſt tree he tried the experiment 14 
on, was a favourite plum - tree: I think a green gage. He 
was afraid of trying it on the whole body of the tree at 
firſt, as he did not know but that it might kill it at once: 
and therefore he ſelected out a particular branch, that was 
deſigned to be cut quite away, at the winter pruning, for 
the ſubject of his firſt eſſay. The method of the experi- 
ment is this: he took a fmall aw], and pierced, ſloping, 
through the rind, and into part of the wood of the branch, 
but not to the heart or pith of it ; and poured in a ſmall 
drop or two of quick-filver, and ſtopt it up with a ſmall 
wooden plug made to fit the orifice : and the refultof this 
experiment was, that the inſects all dropt off, from that very 
branch, the next day ; and, in a day or two more, from 
off the other branches of the tree, without any other punc- 
ture: and the tree continued in full vIgOurs and throve 
well all the ſummer after. Encouraged by this ſucceſs of 
the firſt eſſay, he next tried it upon a honey- ſuckle; the 
leaves of which were quite covered with them: and here 
he ſcraped away the top of the ground with 'a trowel, and 
run his awl, in the fame ſloping manner, into the main 
ftem juſt above the roots; but with the fame caution as 
above, not quite to the inner pith; and the ſucceſs was 
the fame as before. The inſects all dropt off dead the 
next day after the experiment was made. The above facts 
you may ſafely depend upon: and I ſaw both the on 
which the experiments were made, fince Chriſtmas laſt ; 
and they then feemed to be both very healthy and well. I 
did not indeed ſee the operation performed, as I was at 
that time on my reſidence at L———; but the method, 
manner, and ſucceſs, as above related, I had from Mr. 
Bradford's own mouth.“ 

This letter from Dr. R-——, was dated March 11, 
x765, though the delivery of it to the Society was deferred 
from accident tilt Feb laſt. But Dr. P , in his 
letter to the preſident, deſiring him to lay the other before 
the Society, remarks, that experiments have been ſince made, 
which conform the firſt obſervations. He ſays, © the ad- 
vantage, however, hath ariſen from this delay, that Dr. 
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R — hath had fuller proof of the ſucceſs of this gif. 
covery.“ „ ee 

W ſhall only add, that this method has ſince been tried 
by ſeveral Ae des of the Society, and found ſully to an- 
{wer the intended purpoſe, n 

QINCUNX, a diſpoſition of trees originally formed 
into a ſquare, conſiſting of five trees, one at each corner, 
and a fifth in the middle; which diſpoſition often repeated, 
forms a regular grove, and then viewed by an angle of 
the ſquare or parallelogram, repreſents equal and parallel 


alleys. k OS bes 1 
rr. RENT, a ſmall rent payable by the tenants of 


moſt manors, whereby the tenant is quit, or free, from 
all other, ſervices, and is faid to. be an acknowledgement of 
their ſubjection to the lord of the manor. | | 
QT rok, an ulcer formed between the hair and 
hoof, uſually on the inſide quarter of a horſe's foot ; it 
often ariſes from treads and bruiſes, ſometimes from gravel, 
which by working its way upwards, lodges about the co- 


ronet: if it is only ſuperhcial, it may be cured with 


cleanſing dreſſings, bathing the coronet every day with. 
ſpirit of nba. and arefling the fore with — me- 
ieine. 

But if the matter forms itſelf a lodgment under the hoof, 
there is no way then to come at the ulcer, but by taking 
off part of the hoof; and if this be done/ artfully and well, 
the cure may be effected without danger. | 
WMhen the matter happens to be lodged near the quarter, 
the farrier is ſometimes obliged to take off the quarter of 
the hoof, and the cure is then for the moſt part but pallia- 
tive; for when the quarter grows up, it leaves a pretty large 
ſeam, which weakens the foot : this is what is called a falſe 
1 and a horſe with this deſect, ſeldom gets quite 
ound. | (11324 

If the matter, by it confinement, has rotted the coffin- 
bone, which is of fo ſoft and ſpongy a nature, that it ſoon 
becomes ſo, you mult enlarge the opening, cut away the 
rotten fleſh, and apply the actual cautery, or hot iron, 
pointed pyramidically, and dreſs the bone with doſſils of 
lint, dipped in tincture of myrrh, and the wound, with the 
green or precipitate ointment. When the ſore is not en- 
larged by the knife, which is the beſt and leaſt painful me- 
thod, pieces of ublmate are generally applied, which bring 
out with them cores, or lumps of fleſh : blue vitriol pow- 
dered, and mixed with a few drops of the oil is uſed alſo 
for this purpoſe, and is ſaid to act as eſſectually, and with 
leſs pain and danger. Barllett's Farriery, p. 303. 


with a very ſhort tail. 

The female or doe rabbit goes with young thirty 

days, and then ſhe kindles ; and if ſhe takes not buck pre- 

ſently, ſhe loſes her month, or at leaſt a fortnight, and often 
Kills her young, and eats them. 

In England they begin to breed at a year old, but in ſome 
places much ſooner ; and they continue breeding very faſt 
from the time they begin; four, five, fix, or ſeven times a 
year being common with them, They have uſually from 
four to ſeven in a litter, and hence it is that a ſmall num- 
ber at firſt will ſoon ſtock a whole warren, if left to breed 
a little while undiſturbed. The does cannot ſuckle their 
young till they have been at buck again: this therefore is 
to be done preſently, elſe there -is a fortnight loſt of the 
time for the next brood, and the preſent b probably loſt, 
When the buck goes to the doe, he always beats and ſtamps 
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Rm: a well known animal 


of the hare kind, 


very hard with his feet, and when he has copulated with her, 


he falls backwards, and lies as it were in a trance; in this 


ſtate it is eaſy to take him, but he ſoon recovers from it. 
The buck rabbits, like our boar-cats, will kill the young 
ones, if they can get at them; and the does in the war- 
rens prevent this, by covering their ſtocks, or neſts, with 
ravel or earth, which they cloſe fo artificially up with the 
inder part of their bodies, that it is hard to find them out. 
They never ſuckle the young ones at any other time than 
early in the morning, and late at night, and always, for 
eight or ten days, cloſe up the hole at the mouth of the 
neſt, in this careful manner, when they go out. After this, 

they begin to leave a ſmall opening, which they increaſe b 

degrees, till at length, when they are about three weeks ol 
the mouth of the hole is left wholly open, that they may go 
out: for they are, at that time, grown big enough to take 

care of themſelves, and to feed on graſs, | 

| People 
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People who keep rabbits tame for profit, breed them in 


hutches, but theſe muſt be kept very neat and clean, other- 
wiſe they will be always ſubject to diſeaſes. Care muſt be 
taken alſo to keep the buck and does apart, till the latter have 
juſt kindled, then they are to be turned to the bucks again, 
and to remain with them tiſltheyſhun and run from them. 
The general direction for the chooſing of tame rabbits, 


is to pick the largeſt and faireſt: but the breeder ſhould |- 


remember, that the ſkins of the filver-haired ones ſell bet- 
ter than any other. The food of the tame rabbits may be 
colewort and cabbage-leaves, carrots, parſnips, apple-rinds, 
reen corn, and vetches, in the time of the year; alſo vine 
— graſs, fruit, oats, and oatmeal, milk-thiftles, ſow- 
thiſtles, and the like; but with theſe moiſt foods they muſt 
always have a proportionable quantity of dry foods, as hay, 
bread, oats, bran, and the like, otherwiſe they will grow 
t-bellied, and die. Bran and grains mixed together have 
Been alſo found to be very good food. In winter they will 
eat hay, oats, and chaff, and theſe may be given them three 
times a day; but when they eat green things, it muſt be 
obſerved that they are not to drink at all, for it throws 
them into a dropſy. At all other times a very little drink 
ſerves their turn, but that muſt always be freſh, When 
any green herbs or graſs are cut for their food, care muſt 
be taken that there is no hemlock among it, for, though 
they will eat this dily among other things, when of- 
fered to them, yet it is ſudden poiſon to them. 

Rabbits are ſubject to two principal infirmities. Firſt, 
the rot, which is cauſed by the giving them too large a 
quantity of greens, or from the giving them freſh gather- 
ed, with the dew or rain hanging in drops upon them. It 
is over moiſture that always cauſes this diſeaſe ; the greens 
therefore are always to be given dry, and a ſufficient quan- 
tity of hay, or other dry food, intermixed with them, to 
take up the abundant moiſture of juices. On this account, 
the very beſt food that can be given them, is the ſhorteſt 
and ſweeteſt hay that can be got, of which one load will 
ſerve two hundred couples a year; and out of this ſtock 
of two hundred, two hundred more may be eat in the fa- 
mily, two hundred ſold to the markets, and a ſufficient 
number kept in caſe of accidents. 

The other general diſeaſe of theſe creatures is a ſort of 
madneſs : this may be known by their wallowing and tum- 
bling about, their heels upwards, and hopping in an odd 
manner into the boxes. This diſtemper is ſuppoſed to 
be owing to the rankneſs of their feeding : and the general 
cure is the keeping them low, and giving them the prickly 
herb, called tare thiſtle, to eat. a 

The general computation of males and females is, that 
one rabbit will ſerve for nine does; ſome allow ten to one 
buck, but thoſe who go beyond this, always ſuffer for it in 
their breed. 

Wild rabbits do great damage to vineyards, and all ſorts 
of corn, their teeth ſparing nothing that they come near ; 
and in ſuch countries as. abound with vine-yards, they will 
eat the young ſhoots as ſoon as they begin to appear, and 
will do them ſo much damage, that it will endanger their 
ruin without ſome proper remedy ; to prevent which, take 
ſome very ſmall ſticks of willow, well dried ; dip one end of 
them into ſome melted brimſtone, and ſtick the other into 
the ground ; let them be about a fathom diſtant from each 
other, and ſet fire to them; and this will prevent the rabbits 
(who hate the ſmell) from entering into any vineyatd, on 
the ſide which thoſe ſticks are ſet : the ſmell will laſt four 
or five days, at the expiration of which you muſt renew it, 
and ſo a third time; inſomuch, that in about ſixteen days, 
the ſhoots of the vine will be ſo ſtrong as not to be in dan- 
ger of the inſults of theſe animals. 

The wild rabbits are to be taken either by ſmall cur dogs, 
or by ſpaniels bred up to the ſport ; and the place of hunt- 
ing thoſe who ſtraggle from their - burrows is under cloſe 
hedges, or buſhes, or among corn-ftelds and freſh paſtures, 
The owners uſe to courſe them with ſmall greyhounds, and, 
though they are ſeldom killed this way, yet they are driven 
back to their furrows, and are prevented from being a 
prey to others. The common way is by nets, called purſe- 


nets, and ferrets. "The ferret is ſent into a hole to force them | 


out, and the purſe-nets, being ſpread over the hole, takes 
them, as they come out. The ferret's mouth muſt be 
muffled, and then the rabbits get no harm. For the more 
certain taking of them, it may not be improper to pitch up 
a hay net or two, at a ſmall diſtance from the burrows that 
are incended to be hunted : thus very few of the number 
that are attempted will eſcape. | 


R A B 


Some who Have abr ſorted ſands the kubbits out ö thei 


holes with burning brimſtone and ofpiment. This cer- 
tainly brings them but into the nets ; but then it is a very 
troubleſome and offenſive method, and is very detrimental 
to the place; as no rabbit will; for a long time afterwards 
come near the burrows which have been fumed with theſe 
ſtinking ingredients; F 
Having heard, fays Mr; Weſton, that a perſon had 
kept rabbits, by digging a circular ditch, and confining 
them to a little hill in the middle, I, from that deſcription 
took the hint, and made a ſmall artificial watren, in a lawn 
in the garden, in the following manner. It was a very 
agreeable —_— and the rabbits ſucceeded very well in it. 
4 Pare off the turf of a circle, about forty feet diameter, 
and lay it on the outſide ; then dig a ditch within this cir- 
cle, the outſide perpendicular, the inner ſloping; and throw 
earth ſufficient into the middle, to form a little hill, two ot 
three feet higher than the level of the lawn ; the reſt muſt 
be carried away. Then lay down the turf on the hill, and 
beat it well to ſettle it. | 

The ditch at bottom ſhould be about three feet wide, 
and three and an half deep, with two or three drains at the 
bottom, covered with an iron grate, or a ſtone with holes, 
to carry off the haſty rains, in order to keep the rabbits dry. 
In the outſide bank ſhould be fix alcoves, the ſides and to 
ſupported, either by boards, or brick work, to give the bs 
bits their dry food in; by their different fituations, ſome 
will always be dry : fix boxes; or old tea cheſts, Jet into the 
bank, will do very well. 

« If the ground be very light, the outſide circle ſhould 
have a wall built round it, or ſome ſtakes, driven into the 
ground, and boards or hurdles nailed to them, within a foot 
of the bottom, to prevent the bank from falling in. The 
entrance mult be, either by a board, to turn occaſionally 
acroſs the ditch, or by a ladder- 

The turf being ſettled, and the graſs beginning to 
grow, turn in the rabbits, and they will immediately go to 
work, to make themſelves burrows in the fide, 41 in the 
hill. By way of inducing them tather to build in the ſides, 
to keep the turf the neater, make a ſcore of holes, about 4 
foot deep, and they will finiſh them to their own mind; 
and if there be a brick wall round it, it ſhould be built on 
pillars, with an arch from each, to leave a vacancy for the 
burrow. | 

« Another way is, to dig the ditch only about two feet 
deep, which will yield about earth enough to make the hill; 
put ſome pales, about a foot high, on the outſide ; for that 
will be a ſufficient height to keep the rabbits in. 

« Feed them as other tame rabbits are fed ; and in wet 
weather, ſprinkle ſaw duſt at the bottom, by which means, 
the quantity of manure will be encreafed : once a week is 
often enough to take it away : the quantity will be ſurpriſ- 
ing; nor will the ſmell be in the lealt offenſive, even though 
it be quite cloſe to the houſe. In a very large lawn, two 
or three of theſe hills, with the rabbits feeding on tops, will 
not be unpleaſing objects. | 
« Tf the bucks W to be miſchievious, in killing che 
young ones, they muſt be chained in an alcove ; or elſe have 
their liberty, as in a warren. | 

« After a great ſnow, they will want ſome aſſiſtance, 
early the next morning ; becauſe the ditch will be near filled, 
and perhaps the alcove, where the hay is; will be blocked 
up. | 

F. It is a great improvement to caſtrate the young bucks, 
and keep them till they are full grown, before you kill them; 
the fleſh will be amazingly finer, whiter, and tenderer, 
But then it will be beſt to take them away, and keep them 
in another warren, leſt they ſhould be too numerous, and 
diſturb the breeding does; or elſe have a few hutches in the 
alcove, to fatten them in. 

« As oil cakes are found of great uſe in fattening cattle, 
it is probable they would be as uſeful in fattening rabbits : 
it is aſſerted, that ſome of the oil mixed with the pollard, or 
buck wheat, is cheaper than the cakes ; never having 
made the experiment, I cannot aſcertain its fuperior advan- 

es. | | 

« There ought to be one buck to every eight or ten 
does; and attention ſhould be had to the "Pas, thoſe 
ſorts, whoſe ſkins are in the greateſt eſteem with the fur- 
riers and hatters. Theſe ſkins are generally of more value 
than the fleſh, eſpecially in the winter, againſt which time 
contrive to have the greateſt quantity of theſe fattened 
bucks. | * 

« Where does are kept in hutches, they are * to 

; | rec 


breed ſix times a yeat, and only five young ones are left to ſ fourteen or fifteen pence a rod of ſeven yards was obliged 
each, which was thirty from each doe: but as theſe are in to be 22 | | 
a mor? natural way, and the young ones difficult to be got-y © A neighhouring warrener, this winter, gives nine- 
ten at, let us ſuppoſe about thirty-ſix to be produced from | pence for t all, without the capping 3 which he does 
each doe, reckoning on'y ſeven pence for each; there is af not mean to put on till the wall be thoroughly ſettled. 
- guinea profit from each doe; as the additional value of the This is very judicious : ſeveral rods of that abovemention- 
ſkins in winter, and the dung, will more than pay the ex- ed, ſhot down in different places. | 
pence of food, and attendance on them. 1 & 'There are ſeveral patches in the vallies, and ſome on 
« It is quite neceſſary, that thoſe who keep many rabbis, | the tops of the hills which have uſuaily been tilled, Some 
ſhould cultivate ſome lucern, parſcy, and carrots, as no Gther'| of theſe were laſt year, and ſome of them ought to be 
vegetables are ſuch proper food for them as theſe; they every year, cultivated for the rabbits ; when the graſs gets 
| ſhould alſo be fed on ſome of the beſt upland paſture hay; | foul or moſly, plough it up; fallow, ſow. turnep-ſeed ſor 
for if it be coarſe, ſo far from eating, they will waſte it. | preſent feed (they will not let rape get up), and prepare 
Lucern hay is very proper for them. the foil for barley and graſs-ſeed the enſuing year, Thus 
« Tf a warren be made on the ſame plan for hares, it a regular ſucceſſion of feed might be kept up. | 
ought to be much larger, and ſome furz and thorns planted | The way the Norfolk warreners take to deftroy eagles, 
on it, for cover for them, but if there be not ſeveral rods of | kites, and other birds of prey, is natural and ſimple. 'I heſz 
ground in it, there will be no chance of their breeding : | birds are ſhy and ſuſpicious ; they like to ſettle where they 
therefore the warren can only be ſupported by turning le- can have a clear view round them for ſome diſtance : a 
verets into it.” Meſten's Tradts, p. 133. naked ſtump or hillock is their favourite reſting-plac e, 
Mr. Marſhall, it his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, ſays | The warreners, therefore, raiſe mounds of earth of a com- 
that © the Vale affords few rabbit warrens ; the northern | cal form, in different parts of the warren, and place tee] 
margin is the only part of it adapted to this ſpecies of live- * upon the points of thoſe artificial hillocks.“ 
flock. At Dally there are two pretty large warrens. At n Min. 38. he fays © the ſoil of ch's coumy, viewed at 
Lockton there is one now planting. And there are other | large, might be termed a rabbit-ſoil ; and it is highly pro- 
parts of theſe heights which might be profitably ſtocked | bable that, before its preſent ſyſtem of huſbandry took place, 
with rabbits. In general, however, property is too much | a conſiderable part of it was occupied by this ſpecies cf 
intermixed to admit of an improvement ſo ſingularly adapt- | live ſtock. | | 
ed to the nature of theſe high grounds, At preſent, however, they are, in this diſtrict, wiſely 
In ſituations where the ground, as well as the ſoil, is | confined to the heathlets, and the barren hills upon the 
ſuitable to rabbit-warrens, and where an extent of it ſuffici- | coaſt, A level country is unfit for rabbit-warrens, but 
ently large can be collected together in one property, there | convenient for the plough : on the contrary, rabbits delight 
is a very ſtrong reaſon why it may be profitably ſtocked in the ſides of ſandy hills; which, where turnwriſt ploughs 


with rabbits. | are not in uſe, are extremely inconvenient for tillage z and, 
« The hide of a bullock (of ſome breeds) is not worth | when cultivated, are generally unproductive 


more than one-twentieth of his carcaſe. The ſkin of a | „ The rabbit, on level ground, finds it difficult to make 
ſheep may, in full wool, be worth from a ſixth to a tenth | its burrow z the — mould is all to be dragged up- 
of its carcaſe. But the fur of a rabbit is worth twice the | ward to the ſurface: hence a piece of ground, altogether 
whole value of the carcaſe: therefore, ſuppoſing the rabbit | level, can ſeldom be ſtocked ſucceſsfully with rabbits, un- 
to conſume a quantity of food in proportion to its carcaſe, | leſs it be firſt laid up, by art, at a great expence, into ine- 
it is, on the principle offered, a ſpecies of ſtock nearly | qualities. 
three times as valuable as either cattle or ſheep. « On the contrary, againſt the fide of a ſteep hill, the 
This theory is ſtrongly corroborated by an incident of | rabbit has no difficulty to encounter: the declivity affords 
practice. One of the warrens of this diſtrict contains eigh- him a ready vent for his mould; his work is all down hill : 
teen hundred acres of ſurface ; molt of it covered with a | and unleſs the foil be too ſtubborn, or too rocky, for the 
black moreland ſoil ; part of it a barren dead gravel z ſome-| rabbits to work freely among, a broken hilly country may 
little of it a thin limeſtone loam ; not worth perhaps, on a | generally be ſtocked with advantage; provided a tolerable 
par, for the common purpoſes of Nei a ſhilling an | market for the carcaſes can be had within reach. 
acre ; nevertheleſs, theſe eighteen hundred acres are let, There are, perhaps,'few ſandy or other looſe ſoiled hills, 
as a rabbit-warren, for three hundred pounds a year. which would not pay better in rabbit-warrens than under 
« I will not pretend to ſay that the warren here alluded | any other courſe of huſbandry.” 


to is worth three hundred pounds a year, nor aſſert that it ACK, a wooden frame made to hold hay or fodder for 
is not worth a ſhilling an acre to a huſbandman. If it be | cattle. - 
worth two hundred and fifty pounds as a warren, and ſuppoſ= | RACKING Frzvit Liquor. See OrcnarD. 
ing it to be worth even two ſhilling an acre as a farm, it | RADICLE, that part of the ſeeds of plants, which upon 
ſtill is a ſufficient evidence of the profitableneſs of rabbit - vegitating becomes its root, and is diſcoverable by the 
' warrens, in proper ſituations, microſcope. 


« As I ſhall, in giving a ſketch of the huſbandry of the | Moollen RAGS, and the nippings of the pitch marks 
Wolds, have occaſion to ſpeak fully of this ſpecies of ſtock, | upon ſheep, are fingularly good manure, The rags 
it is needleſs to dwell on the ſubject in this place.” ſhould be chopped ſmall, about an inch or two ſquare, 

In his Rural Economy of Norfolk, Min. 79, he fays, | and ſcattered on the earth at the ſecond ploughing ; for 
1782, February 23. © A conſiderable fert of a farm which | being thereby covered, they will begin to rot by ſeed- 
lies toward the coaſt, being hilly and very badly foiled, more | time. T hey imbibe the moiſture of dews and rain, re- 
2 the tops and ſides of the hills, which have always | tain it long, and, as Dr. Home obſerves, thereby keep 
been full of rabbits in ſpite of all endeavours to deſtroy ; looſe ſoils in a moiſt ſtaygt. They coſt about four-pence a 
them, the tenants laſt year applied for leave to convert this | buſhel at London, from whence many loads are ſent every 
part, about ninety acres, into a rabbit-warren. Leave was | year to Dunſtable, which is thirty-three miles, where they 
given, and an allowance made them of half thc eſtimated ex- are laid even on ſtiff- lands, juſt after the ſowing of the 
pence of raiſing a ſodwall fence round theſe ninety acres. corn, allowing to the acre four ſacks, of ſix buſhels each. 

“ The fence is nearly finiſhed, and the warren has this | RAG-WG RT, or as it is called in Yorkſhire, ſeagrim, is 
year turned out beyond expectation : it is valued, by one | a very perniciqus weed. 
who ought to be the beſt Judge of its worth, at forty pounds | The reverend Mr. Comber, of Eaſt-Newton, has obliged 
a year; Which is nine ſhillings an acre. the public with the following obſer vations on the growth and 

« As the part of a farm, theſe ninety acres are not worth | deſtruction of ragwort, or ſeagtim. 
five ſhillings an acre : at the 2 price of barley, they | „ This plan, ſays he, has a ſtalk, in its early ſtate, 
are not worth more than four ſhillings an acre. green, but, as it — in age, inclining to violet or 

« Thus, for ten pound, a real improvement of twenty | purple, eſpecially downwards. Its flowers are yellow, and 
pound a year has been made and ſecured ; for the warrener | thick ſet, and compoſed each of a number of ſmal. 
will, through neceſſity, hereafter keep the fence in re- | pointed leaves. It runs to ſeed in the latter end of fummer. 
pair. he ſmell, both of the ſtalk and leaves, which are j1gged, 


© The fence is made about four fcet high, and three feet } {whence probably it obtains its name). and the flower it- 


thick ; faced with green-ſward ; and capped with furze, ſo |{elf, are offenſive to all animals, I think; for I have obſerved, 
as to project eight or ten inches over the face. Some of it 


t © , that hardly any creatures feed upon it, except almoſt ſtarved. 
was done far a ſhilling a rod; but the ſpring putting in, | I have net indeed obſcrved whether or no alles reject it. 
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« Like moſt other weeds, it thrives beſt in the beſt 
ſoils, either natural or artificial ; and I took up a plant of 
it in my orchard, about two years ago, (with the root) 
which, when in flower, touched my chin; (my height is 
about five feet eight or nine inches) and its root, which 
is round, and thick ſet with taws, was much larger than a 
new born child's head : but the uſual dimenſions are much 
leſs than theſe. | 


« About four years ago, I obſerved the ſpreading of this 
weed in that part of this eſtate which was in our own hands. 


I took notice, that neither cows nor horſes eat it; and | hood, that he had found turning of ſheep in winter into his 


when I ſmelled it, I ceaſed to wonder that they did not. It | cow-paſtures the only effectual method of deſtroying this 
was obvious to remark, that a weed ſo bulky as this, and ſo | hateful weed. 


groſs, muſt extract much nouriſhment from the earth, and | « I thought this method ver 


IL , likely to ſucceed ; for 
that it was adviſable to get rid of it as faſt as poſſible. The ſheep are ſuch cloſe eaters, that I have known them de- 


moſt eaſy method was mowing ;z I therefore ordered a ſer- ſtroy whole beds of the rankeſt docks, which could not bo 
vant to mow theſe weeds in the paſtures as near to the | killed by any other means. 
ground as he could ; and I hoped that the common mowing « I have not been able to try this experiment conſider- 
in the meadows would be ſutficient to deſtroy them : but ably ; for, as I am raiſing quick fences, both in my mea- 
I ſoon found my miſtake; for in a 2 few weeks theſe of- dow and paſture, I keep no ſheep. I have, however, oc- 
fenſive ſtrangers ſhot up again in a ſtalk and leafe, and even | caſionally admitted ſome of my tenant's ſheep into the 
flower, though all in much ſmaller ſize than before, but with mall plot before my garden this winter; and, upon an 
this diſagreeable circumſtance, that the root was ſo far from accurate examination this morning, I do not entertain any 
being injured with the ſeythe, that for one ſtalk ſeveral aroſe, | ſanguine hopes of great ſucceſs from this method. I find 
and the roots ſeemed to nave gained new vigour from the | that many of the young leaves of this weed, now level with 
wound. the ſurface of the ground, are untouched by the ſheep z 
« I now applied myſelf to plucking up by the roots | and that ſuch others as appear bitten by them, do not ſeem 
theſe odious inmates, and found new ditficuities for while | in a dying condition. 
the ground was dry, as it uſually is in the latter end of | « The truth ſeems to me, that ſheep, though they may 
ſummer, I found the ſtalks of ſuch of the ieagrims as were | not have the ſame averſion to this weed as horles and cows, 
longeſt, and afforued the tighteſt graſp, either break in yet are far from being fond of it; and if any great ſucceſs 
plucking, and leave the rout in the ground entirely, or at is to be hoped for from their bite, (which may prepare beds 
beſt bring with it only a ſmall part of the root; and when for the water, and ſo decay the root), the ſheep ſhould 
the wet weather came on, aid Jootened the ground, and be folded pretty cloſe upon it, and obliged to eat it near, 
made it pomble, or even eaſy, to bring away the Whole ball and at ſuch a ſeaſon that the winter rains may have time to 
of the root, yer the ſealon of teeding was coe on alſo, and work its deſtruction. And ſuch a method, it carefully pur- 
the eatlieſt ripe ſeeds had diſperſed themſelves, and produced ſued, ſeems to be moſt probable for the extirpation of this 


kept five cows, at the latter end of laſt ſummer, of 1964, 
with the ſame care as was uſed to a ſmall part of it in 
1762 ; yet am I not elated with much hope of ſucceſs ; 
for a little plot before my garden (in which my horſes run, 
and which was managed with ſtill more accuracy on ac- 
count of the odious appearance of the ſeagrims from 
my windows), ſeems to threaten another conſiderable crop. 

As I did not confine my enquiries about the method 
of deſtroying this hateful weed to any one rank of men, I 
was told by an honeſt quaker, a farmer in my neighbour- 


' 


an afturance ot a larger crop for ſucceeding years than the | pernicious weed. 


moit careiul plucking of che prefent crop could deſtroy. | « If the method of plucking is followed, I would ſubjoin 
« But if thele were the dithculties waich attended my, ſome caution, 

attempts to eradicate thoſe ſeagrims, which had happened © Firſt, In order to * the large plants from ſeeding, 

not to be mowed, I was much more embarraſſed by thoſe I would adviſe to cut off all the tops, and the tops only, when 

which had been; for here it was impoſſible to get any the flowers begin to die, that then good hold of the ſtalks 

ſuch faſt hold, as to pluck them up with much, or even any | may be gotten. 


root. & Secondly, I would defer the plucking till the rains have 
« I now applied myſelf to inquire what gentlemen or far- | moiſtened the ground ſufficiently to bring up the whele 
mers were plagued with this weed, and what methods they main root. 
had tried with ſucceſs to deſtroy it. . | « "Thirdly, I recommend ſtriking the root fo brought 
“J was told by a gentleman in my own neighbourhood, | up againſt the ground, in order to diſperſe the earth which 
that tir G. Cayley, of Brompton, near Scarborough, baro- | adheres to it, by way of manure. 
net, had been plagued with this weed, and had purſued the © Fourthly, I always pile the plants thus pulled up and 
method of plucking, with ſucceſs, cleanſed from earth, that, if the ſeaſon prove favourable, 
Animated by this aſſurance, I reſolved to purſue this they may be burat, and the aſhes ariſing from them ſpread 
method with great attention; and as it ſeemed to be a work on the ground; or if this cannot be conveniently done, 
which requires great care, botu in the choice of ſeaſon (though it is much the better method, and may, with a 
and manner of plucking, I reſolved not to depute the work ſufficient fue, be done when they are ever fo green), left to 
to others, but to endeavour to clear a ſpot in my cow paſ- rot and manure the ſoil, * 
ture with my own hands, that, if my labour tucceeded, I might © The groſſneſs, and even ſtench, of this weed, is a proof 
employ others to follow the ſame method under my own eye of the great quantity of ſalts it contains ; and in the ſame 
in the reſt of this paſture, | proportion as any plant exhauſts the ground of its ſalts, it 
« Accordingly, in the evenings of the ſummer, or rather repays when reduced to manure, There can, however, be 
autumn, of 1762, after ſhowers, I applied myſelf to this no queſtion, but whilſt weeds are left to rot, great quan- 
work; and by the help of a pair of ſtrong gloves, and a tity of the ſalts, which by burning would mingle with the 
tight graſp, I brought up almoſt every root, in a ſpace of ſoil, are carried into the air. | 
about two hundred yards ſquare, whole; ſo that I had | © I ſuppoſe your readers will be curious to know, in 
good hopes I thould ſee this ſpot clear in the ſucceeding ; what manner I account for the ſudden appearance of ſea- 
ſummer. It is true, I ſaw leaves of the ſpecies of this | grims in vaſt abundance, in this eſtate, where they were 
weed, and of a very vivid green too, around the plants | 2 ever known before. ; 
which I pulled up: but as I reaſonably concluded theſe to © I will give you an account, which, I dare ſay, you 
be fed by the taws which ſpread themſelves from the main | will eſteem perfectly ſatisfactory. About eight years ago, 
root, ſo l (methought reaſonably) concluded alſo, that this | 1 undertook to improve a piece of ground of about fourteen 
main root being ack the ſide taws would die, and con- | acres, which was overrun with thorns of both ſorts, bram- 
ſequently theſe young leaves. bles, broom, and furze. 
« But how was I diſappointed, when in the ſummer of | “ When I had got it cleared of all this traſh, my next 
1763, I ſaw this ſpot of ground as much over-run with ſea- buſineſs was to pare the hills off, and . pile them, and 
rims as any part elſe of the paſture which had been unpul- | after a winter's mellowing, to break and ſpread them with 
= h a mixture of lime, and all other kinds of manure which 
« Converſing, however, with G. Watſon, of New | I could collect. As the foil was very poor, having been 
Malton, eſq. towards the latter end of the ſummer, on this | exhauſted by the great quantity of traſh it had nouriſhed 
ſubject, I was aſſured by him, that by a repetition of this | for many years. I was not yet ſatisfied, but reſolved to 
labour of plucking for ſome years, he thought he had leſ- | take the advantage of the firſt dry ſummer, to lead out 
ſened the number of his ſeagrims, though they were ſtill | the riches of a pond of about thirty yards long and half 
numerous, Urged by this example; I have gone through |as many broad, which had been occupied by a great 
the whole of my paſture, which is about ten acres, and number of grecſe, &c. and never thoroughly cleaned 
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| where the ground had been broke, either to ſtub the thorns, 
on each fide was free from this pernicious weed, 


it to ſeed before I took any neceſſary precautions for its 
* deſtruction. The ſucceeding year preſented me with a 


the improvement of it at a vaſt expence. In courſe of 
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them on your knee, as the ſhoe-makers do their thread; 


during near thitty years. I got through this work, 1 
at a great expence, being obliged to py a conſiderable 
number of draughts, left the rain ſhould make the mud 
too thin, or the heat bake it too much, the mud being for 
a conſiderable ſpace a yard perpendicular. 

« All this mud I laid on my newly-improved 88 
except a few cart oads, which were brought and laid by 
the wall of a kitchen- garden, to be mingled with the other 
foil. 

“I had divided my improved ground, reſerving about 
four acres for meadow. 

« Behold ! the ſucceeding year gave me a crop of ſea- 
grims both in my new meadow, my new cow- paſture, 
and the plot of ground in which the mud for my garden 
had been ſcattered; and more particularly on thoſe parts 


&c. or to take away the hills, while the adjoining ground 


« As I knew little or nothing of this weed, I ſuffered 


much larger crop, and I have been ever ſince ſtruggling 
for its extirpation, and have the mortification to ſee its en- 
croachments on adjoining grounds by the ſeeds which winds 
have carried, 

« This fact, and another of the ſame kind, in a piece of 
ground which I improved fince, at ſome diſtance from 
the former, have confirmed me in an opinion, which I 
before thought very probable, viz. © That all foils are 
originally impregnated with the ſeeds of almoſt all graſſes 
and weeds, (though of ſome in greater quantities) which 
only want a proper ſtirring and manure to awaken them 
to vegetation, though at the expence of one another, ſome 
being ſuffocated by that proceſs which gives life to the 
others.” 

« 1 will add another ftriking inſtance in confirmation of 
this ſentiment, notorious in this neighbourhood, 

« A conſiderable quantity of the park at Gilling was 
overrun with brakes and moſs, and that wretched graſs 
which grows in ſuch company. Lord Fairfax, the owner, 
finding that he could not have his venifon fat as it ought 
to be, deſtroyed his park, and applied himſelf ſeriouſly to 
time, by due tillage, he brought this worſt part of it to be 
not only good corn-land, but even tolerable, though coarfiſh, 
meadow and paſture ; yet both of them thick ſet with ſea- 

rims, a weed never ſeen there till the quantity of lime 
which his lordſhip put into that poor foil had warmed it 
fufficiently. 

« I have only to add, on this ſubject, that I am perſuaded 
feagrim does more harm in meadow than paſture land; 
for in the latter it only exhauſts the ground, on which it 
ſtands, to no good purpoſe ; but in the former it commu- 
nieates its diſagreeable ſtench in the ſweat to the good hay, 
and deſtroys its ſweetneſs. I adviſe, therefore, that hay- 
makers be ordered to throw it with their rake-ſhafts out of 
the ſwarth whenever they meet with it.” Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum, vol. V. p. 117. 

* RAM, the male of the ſheep kind. See the article 
SHEEP, 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum 
has obliged the world with the following method of gelding 
rams : 

« It was, ſays he, a long time before I came into a 
proper method of gelding my rams: I uſed, like my neigh- 

ours, always to employ a common gelder, who cut and 
ſeared them ; however, I obſerved that this not only put 
the animal to great pain, but was a conſiderable time be- 
fore it healed, and the ſheep or lamb always loſt fleſh in no 
flight degree. 

« Whilſt I was muſing how to improve this practice, a 
friend of mine, a farmer, who came accidentally to ſee me, 
out of Bedfordſhire, adviſed me to leave off gelding my 
rams in the manner I had practiſed, and, inſtead of it, to 
have them knitted. 

« The method of doing this he deſcribed as follows. 
Firſt take ſome ſmall, yet ſtrong, twine, not too hard 
twiſted ; add three of theſe together, and ſlightly twiſt 


then wax it well with ſhoe-maker's wax, and it is ready for 
uſe, 

« When you are thus prepared, take a proper length of 
this twine ; tie each end of it to a ſhort bit of ſtick, as 


thick as a walking-cane ; then put it round the cod, and 


tying a ſingle knot, do you take hold of one ſtick, and draw 


RAM 


it, whilſt anothet man draws the other, as tight as you wel! 
both can; for on the tightneſs of the drawing depends the 
ſucceſs of the operation. 

« The animal immediately loſes all ſenfe of feeling in 
the cod, the circulation of the blood thither is ſtopped z 
and if it was to be let alone, it would rot off, but this is a 
bad, as well as a nafty and dangerous practice, for the ſheep 
fometimes die of the ſtench. 

« 'The beſt way is, at the end of nine days, to cut off 
the cod; but then you muſt take a great deal of care you 
do not cut it too cloſe to the tying ; if you do, the ſtring 
may chance to lip off, and the conſequence be dangerous; ag 
by ſuch a neglect many ſheep may be loſt in a ſeaſon, 

« Many farmers, I am informed, when they knit their 
rams, truſt to the ſtrength of one man's arms; and this 
may ſometimes be well enough, when your workman is 
ſtrong, attentive, and willing ; but if he is failing in any 
of theſe points, ten to one but an accident happens: 
I 3 always chuſe to employ two men at this 
work. 

« 'The ſeaſon I chuſe, is the ſpring of the year, though 
ſome prefer November, after the ramming ſeaſon is over: 
I have many reaſons for this preference, and particularly, 
I think that-the warm weather coming on, hinders them 
from pining, or falling off their fleſh, and ſoon re-eſta- 
bliſhes them in their perfect health. When this opera- 
tion is performed in — and the winter is either 
wet or froſty, the ſheep are pinched by the cold, and pine 
away conſiderably, not having that heartening food, to keep 
them in ſpirits, as they meet with in the ſpring of the 

ear. 

F « T have obſerved, that if the rams are not in good 
fleſh, or have not been pretty well fed, they do not under- 
go this operation ſo well: 1 therefore always take care to 
keep them particularly well ſome time before, and* alſo 
ſome time after the buſineſs is done. This is an atren- 
tion by no means thrown away, for without it ſome miſ- 
carriages may happen, which would otherwiſe be avoid- 


« When I fay I prefer knitting my rams in the ſpring, 
I mean before the hot weather comes on; as to the parti- 
cular time, I am governed by the ſeaſon : if it is deferred 
till ſummer, the flies will ſurely be troubleſome.” Muſeum 
Ruſlicum, vol. IV. p. 1590 a 

In a ſucceeding Number of the ſame work, another cor- 
reſpondent has laid down the following method, which he 
thinks preferable to the former. He declares he has prac- 
tiſed it for ten years, and in that time he had not loſt a 
ſingle one by gelding, out of ſeveral hundreds ; neither do 
they looſe fleſh : on the contrary, ſome of them, that did 
not thrive before, rather fatten better after, if the paſture 
does nor fail. The ſuccels he imputes to the evacaution 
of the humours, by cutting the ſcrotum, &c. may be the 
occaſion of it. 

„What, ſays he, is neceſlary to be obſerved, by way 
of caution, is as follows: When I am about to have m 
lambs gelt, I take dry, freſh weather to do it in ; for whic 
purpole I defer it until they are about two months old, 
which brings, at leaſt, the middle of May for that work 
to be performed in; but, in order to have a ſettled ſtate of 
weather, and the moon in decreaſe, I do it either a little 
ſooner, or a fortnight latter, when I judge the work may 
the done with ſafety, according to the above caution, 

« I have the lambs put into a fold that has a good wall, 
or dyke, about it, by ſeven or eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, or as ſoon as the dew is off, A man is appointed to 
ſtand within the fold, with his back agaiaſt the wall or 
dyke, who may be called the holder : another is appointed 
to take the lambs, one at a time, taking care not to heat 
them either in folding or taking them. 

« When he has taken a lamb, he brings it to the holder, 
who takes it by the hinder hough, and preſſes its back 
againſt his breaſt, with its head over his ſhoulders : the 
operator then, who generally is the ſhepherd, takes his 
knife, and cuts about an inch from the lower end of the 
cod quite off : he then puts one of his hands cloſe. up to 
the creature's belly, while he preſſes back the cod with 
the other; and by that means he cauſes the bare ſtones to 
put out, ſo that he can eaſily gripe them one ata time with 
his teeth, and pull them ſlowly out. 

« He then takes a little ſalt water, which is prepared 
on purpoſe, and ſet near Rim, into his mouth, and warms 
it a little ; then he ſquirts it up the cod, and all is done : 
the holder handing the lamb over the wall, or dyke, to 
one that ſets -it on its feet on the other ſide, pulling its 


tail 
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tail pretty hard when he lets go, which makes it ſtretch it- 
ſelf out. 

« "Thus, in half a minute, a lamb is gelt; and in three 
or four days all danger is over, if kept from lying on net- 
tles, and the like. 

« Jt is proper to walk the lambs gently about three or 
four hours after they have been half a day gelt. 

« Tf old rams are to be gelt, I do it about the ſame ſea- 
ſon ; and the operator takes no other method than that 
uſed with the lambs, only putting a bit of ſalt and butter 
up the cod inſtead of ſquirting up a little ſalt water; the 
holder, indeed, muſt not now ſtand, but fit on the ground, 
griping the ram by the houghs, while he lies on his back, 
with his head over one of the holders thighs, &c. 

« My reaſous for letting the lambs be about two months 
old before they are gelt, beſides the reaſon before given, 
are, that at that age they are better able to bear the pain of 
the operation than when they are young and weakly ; and 
the ſtrings as they are called, are ſo ſtrong that they do not 
break, but come entirely out along with the ſtones, which 
makes a free paſlage for matter to iſſue out by the cod ; 
whereas, when they are gelt very young, as is the practice 
with ſome, the tunica albuginea or ſtrings as they are vul- 
garly called, being but weak, they often break, probably oc- 
caſioning inflammations, &c. which certainly ought to be 
avoided, if poſſible, 


two months old. 


“mentioned having the moon in decreaſe when I have 


my lambs, &c. gelt, which by ſome, perhaps, will be 
thought a circumſtance not worth notice : but let ſuch 
only attend to the wonderful effects the luminaries have 
on fluids as well the juices of the animal economy, as 
others, when they are in the poſitions that conſtitute new 
and full moon; and they will, I dare ſay, be diſpoſed to 
think the hint is not quite impertinent. 

« The reaſonableneſs of my concluſion is not deduced 
from argument only, but has the authority of experiment, 
as follows: 

cc J attempted to geld my lambs, one year, juſt at full 
moon : the firſt lamb that was cut bled very ſorely ; the 
next did the ſame. I tried as far as half a dozen, and none 
of them were otherwiſe. I then apprehend there was dan- 
ger, ſo deferred cutting any more for five days, when there 
was a great abatement in the bleeding: beſides, one of the 
ſix gelt at full moon dropt, and none of the others that were 
gelt five days after did, although they were above twenty 
times the number of the former (the weather and uſage 
were nearly the ſame.) This, I own, carried conviction 
enough for me. "Thoſe that will not be convinced by my 
relation of this fact, I, notwithſtanding do heartily wiſh 
them no worſe luck than I have had in that way; but withal 
they had as good uſe circumſpection,” Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum, vol. IV. p. 331. See SHEEP. 

RAPE, the name of a plant much cultivated for its 
ſeed, and alſo as a food for cattle. See the article COLE. 

In 1769, Mr. Baker began to make ſome experiments 
upon rape, but theſe were only ſmall; in 1770, he extended 
them further, upon land which he thus deſcribes. © A 
ſhallow ſoil, of a ſtrong adheſive nature when wet, and 
when perfectly dry, in lumps, almoſt n but be- 
tween wet dry, reducible. It lies upon a bed of limeſtone 
quarry, and has a natural declivityto the north-welt ; natu- 
rally very poor, and, I believe, never received any manure 
until I dreſſed it. Three acres of this land was in 1768, 
under potatoes, in the ordinary method of the country, in 
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This occaſions more to die, when | 
they are gelt young, by the operation, than when cut at 


ſeven feet beds, and four feet trenches, In 1769, it was 
under drilled turnips. * 

&« The froſt, ſnow, hail, and rain, which we had this 
year in the months of March and April, rendered it im- 
poſlible to get the ground in any tolerable condition for the 


rape ſeed before the 28th day of April. On that day twenty 
broad ſets were ſown, with twelve ounces of rape-ſeed to 


each ſet, or ridge. I intended to have ſown it earlier, but 


the event will ſhew, that, as it was, I ſowed it too ear] y, at 


leaſt upon this ground. 


« It was ſlow in coming up, and made but a poor fi- 


gure until July. After which it ſhot forward ; but in- 


cad of affording a plentiful mowing crop for the purpoſe of 
foddering cattle, it ſoon began to run up very faſt, broke 
out into branches, with few and ſmall leaves, like rape in 
bloſſom from autumn ſowing, but with ſtrong branches and 
few leaves: and, in a ſhort time after, began to grow hard, 
pipey, and the ſeed to form. 

« In September, I began to mow it for cattle, and they 
eat it with great eagerneſs, but every day it became worſe, 
by growing harder; infomuch, that before it was exhauſted, 
there was very great waſte, as to the object of fodder, but 
it wonderfully raiſed the dughill, which in my mind is of 
the firſt moment to the farmer : for if he has manure in 
plenty, and diſpoſes of it judiciouſly, there is hardly any 
thing he need to fear, except climate. 

« It was pretty far in October, before all this rape was 
cut (and the ſeed coming forward very faſt) although it 
was brought home in great profuſion. It was fo ſtrong, 
that the mowing of it could not be accompliſhed with a 
common ſcythe ; it would have broken an hundred; but 
I have by me a ſhort, ſtrong ſcythe, with a thick back, in- 
tended to mow buſhes, and other rubbiſh : with this in- 
{trument I got it mowed, but not fo cloſe to the ground 
as I wiſhed, it being next to impoſſible to mow ſuch 
ſtrong plants as theſe were cloſe to the ground; and I be- 
came the leſs ſolicitous about it, as from the ſtrength of 
the rape ſtumps and roots, and the weeds which were upon 
the ground, owing to the rape ſhooting up in tall ſtems, 
I gave up my intention of ſowing the ground with wheat, 
as was Originally intended, Hence I conclude, that the 
rape was ſown much too early, 

« On the 16th of July, I tranſplanted ſome of this rape ; 
in rows upon ridges four feet wide ; theſe plants flouriſhed 
much better than the former, and were at leaſt four times 
the ſize of any of thoſe left in the ground where they were 
ſown. Nevertheleſs, theſe alſo ran to ſeed ; but the cold 
mghts coming on, prevented their forming their ſeed like 
the former. [hey were vaſtly more ſappy, and much bet. 
ter food for cattle, 


« On the 24th of July, I drilled rape ſeed upon the ſame 


ground. 


No. 1, Six ridges four feet wide, and thirty-two perches 
long, in fingle rows. 
&« 2. Six ridges the ſame length and breadth, in dou- 
ble rows, ten inches aſunder. 
« N, B. The double and ſingle rows were drilled alter- 
nately on the ſame ground, on the 18th day of July, 
« 3. Six ridges, fourteet wide and thirty-two perches 
long, drilled in ſingle. 
« 4. Six ridges, the ſame length and breadth, in dou- 
ble rows, ten inches aſunder. 
“N. B. Theſe were ſown in alternate rows, on the ſame 
ground, on the 24th of July, 
« The ſeveral rows were thinned the latter end of Au- 
guſt, and twice horſe-hoed during the ſummer. 


« On the 3d of April, 1771, I had a row of each of theſe cut and weighed, and the produce was as fellows : 


Ton cwt. qr. 

Noe. 1. Single row produced 1 
« 2, Double row ditto CT 4 

« 3. Single row ditto 1 

« 4. Double row ditto WD. 9 


« The laſt ſowing in July, we ſee, affords conſiderably 
greater produce than the firſt, for the plaineſt reaſon, that 
the earlier we ſow this ſeed, the ſooner it runs; and con- 
ſequently affords the leſs produce for our purpoſe of fod- 
dering cattle in the yards, for making dung, and ſeems to 
account very ſtrongly for the ſtate of our firſt expe- 
11ment, 

© The double rows produced uniformly more than the 
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Prod. p. Plantation acre. 


Ib, Ton Ct. qr . Ib, 
= | Sown July 18th. . 1 hy ” 
2 

4 { Sown July 24th. w : - 7 


ſingle rows; and indicate that the double are to be prefer- 
red in drilling rape for foddering cattle, 


* Rape-ſeed ſown Broad-caſt. 


On the 24th of July, two acres were ſown broad-caſt, 
with ten pounds of ſeed to each acre, in the ſame field 
where the other experiments were Carried on; but the ſoil 
not 
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not ſo ſtiff by a good deal, has abundantly ſewer looſe 
ſtones in it, is very ſhallow, and poor, to an incapability of 
producing any thing to profit, without great aſſiſtance of 
manure. | | | 

In July 1 manured it with the dung of my yard, con- 
fiſting of that of horned cattle, horſes, and ſwine. The dreſ- 
ſing was indeed very high; about two ſmart one horſe cart 
Joads to a perch. I having ever found, that one acre, 
highly improved, is much more valuable than five imper- 
fe&tly handled, was the reaſon why I gave this poor piece 
fo liberal a dreſſing. | 

« The rape came up but flowly for a time, as I find to 
be the nature of the plant, but at length it ſhot forward, 
and flouriſhed away : but in winter, it met with a fate 
which I was not aware of, nor did I expect. The wood- 
pigeons, lay _ it prodigiouſly, and did it great damage. 
Some plants I obſerved, 1n the froſt, to appear as if the 
had been tinged : whether that was owing to the wound 

iven by the birds, and thereby giving the froſt the greater 
orce, or whether it was owing entirely to the ſeverity of 
the froſt, is not in my power to determine. However, 
very early in the ſpring, this rape ſhot forward, and as the 
days lengthened, the vitits of the pigeons were leſs frequent, 
until they totally left it. 

« From this rape breaking out into bloſſom ſooner than 
I expected, I am inclined to believe, that the 24th of 
July is too early to ſow it, for our purpoſe of foddering 
cattle in the yard. : 

« However, early in April, I began to mow this rape for 
the horned cattle, ſuch as cows, plough bullocks, young 
cattle, calves, and ſwine. They all eat it with the greateſt 
eagerneſs, and were foddered with it every evening, until 
the 19th of May incluſive, and wheat ſtraw in a morning, 
fave four calves of the preceding year; and they were fod- 
dered twice a day with rape, and had ſtraw before them 
alſo, and throve upon it vaſtly better than the other cattle ; 
for no other reaſon, I believe, than becauſe they were al- 
lowed more than the others: in ſhort they were in ſuch or- 
der, that I dare believe the butchers would have been glad 
to have had them for killing. 

« J need not tell the farmer how neceſſary it is to be 
frugal of provender, in an harſh dry ſpring, as the laſt was, 
when he 1s like to be hard run with forty head of cattle, 
many of which I ſhould actually have been obliged to ell, 
at ſo improper a ſeaſon, had I not been poſſeſſed of theſe 
two acres of rape. 
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« There is yet another circumſtance, which renders this 
a truly valuable fodder, The milk of the cows increaſed 
prodigiouſly ; and the milk and butter were as good, ſweet, 
and well flavoured, I think, in every particular, as ever 1 
taſted in June. Even the cream for the tea, appeared to 
be perfectly free from any foreign flavour. The cows got 
hay every day, in the ſame manner as I have in former 
years mentioned them to have, when feeding upon cab- 
bages. 

« The gan. of the culture for rape, for this purpoſe 
of feeding cattle, I cannot but think a particular recom. 
mendation of it to the farmer, and the cheapneſs of the 
ſeed in purchaſe, or the eaſe with which he may raiſe it, 
are objects which cannot fail, I think, of being perſuaſive 
to him. And all perſons, who have annexed to their farms 
any bog, or other waſte ground, the improvement of which 
that can be executed by burning, might ſurely raife ſuch 
quantities of rape for the purpole of mowing paſture, as 
would enable them to keep almoſt any number of cattle ; 
by which they would not only be bringing in the waſte 
land, but making that the foundation of improvement to 
their ſound land, by the immenſe quantities of dung the 
might raiſe by this means, from the waſte land. Here the 
advantage to the cultivator would be double, 

« On the firſt day of May, I had four perches of this 
rape meaſured out for weighing. It was mowed, imme- 
diately drawn home, and weighed. "Lhe four perches af- 
forded ſeven hundred and two quarters: multiplying this 
by forty, ſhews our acreable produce to be fifteen tons. 

he quantity indeed but ſmall. However, the ſeaſon in 
which it is to be had, renders it more than ordinaty valu- 
able, and I think bids fair to make it an object of huſban- 
dry, as a paſture for cattle. 

« This year Mr. Baker ploughed up ſix acres of wheat 
ſtubble, as ſoon as the wheat came off, harrowed it down 
the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th of September, then ſowed 
rape feed over the whole field, and gave it a light buſh-har- 
rowing. The rape came up very thin, and made ſo poor 
an appearance in the ſpring, that he ploughed up the field 
and fowed ſpring corn, 'I his is a ſtrong indication that 
but little is to be expected from ſowing rape upon wet 
ſtubble ; becauſe, after the wheat comes of, it ſeems to be 
too late in the year co ſow rape. But ſomething may be 


charged, as he obſerves, to the natural moiſture of the ſoil, 
See COLE SEED. | 


« Recapitulation of Experiments on Rapes, as Paſlure for Cattle. 


« Exp. I. April ſowing. Run, and did not anſwer the purpoſe ſought for. 
« Il. Ditto tranſplanted. Alſo run, but not fo ſoon as the other. 


III. July 18, ſowin 8 Single rows produced per acre — - 29 


Double rows ditto 


40 July 245 —_—_— * : 


4 TV, Ditto Broad-caſt ditto - 
« V. September ſowing on wheat ſtubble ditto 


& Baker's Report for 1771.“ 


RAT, the name of a well known animal, very trouble- 
ſome to the farmers, &c. 

We ſhall here give the two following reccipts, as they 
are ſaid to be effectual, for deſtroying rats. 

The firſt has the ſanction of the Dublin Society, who, 
on the 19th of November 1762, ordered a premium of five 


guineas to one Laurence O'Hara, for this diſcovery ; | 


which is, „one quart of oat-meal, four drops of rhodi- 
um, one grain of muſk, and two nuts of nux vomica finely 
raſped.” This mixture is to be made up in pellets, and 
laid in the holes and places which the rats frequent. 

The other receipt is thus: “ Take of the ſceds of 
ſtaves acre, or louſe-wort, powdered, one fourth part, and 
of oatmeal three parts; mix them well, and make them 
up into a paſte with honey, Lay pieces of it in the holes, 
and on the places frequented by rats or mice, and it will 
kill ſuch of thoſe vermin as eat thereof.” Gent. Mag. 
March 1763. 

The firſt ſtep taken by rat-catchers, in order to clear a 
houſe, &c. of thoſe vermin, is to allure them all together 
to one proper place, before they attempt to deſtroy them; 
for there is ſuch an inſtinctive caution in theſe animals, ac- 
companied with a ſupriſing ſagacity in diſcovering an 
cauſe of danger, that if any of them be hurt, or . 

2 


Ton. cwt. qr. lb. 

8 

- - - 2.12 -& 22 

- — — 1 1 28 
- - - 36 1 6 9 

- - n 

- . n 


in an unuſual manner, the reſt take the alarm, and become 
ſo ſhy and wary, that they elude all the devices and ſtrata- 
gems of their purſuers for ſome time after. This place 
where the rats are to be aſſembled, ſhould be ſome cloſet, 
or ſmall room, into which all the openings, but one or two, 
may be ſecured : and this place ſhould be, as near as may 
be, in the middle of the houſe, or buildings. It is the prac- 
tice, therefore, to attempt to bring them altogether in ſome 
ſuch place, before any attempt be made to take them; 
and, even then, to avoid any violence, hurt, or fright to 
them, before the whole be in the power of the operator. 
The means uſed to allure them to one place are various: 
one of thoſe moſt eaſily and efficaciouſly practiſed is, the 
trailing ſome piece of their moſt favourite food, which 
ſhould be of the kind that has the ſtrongeſt ſcent, ſuch as 
toaſted cheeſe, or broiled red-herring, from the holes or 
entrances to their acceſles in every part of the houſe, os 
contiguous buildings, whence it is intended to allure them. 
At the extremities, and in different parts of the courſe of 
this trailed tract, ſmall quantities of meal, or any other kind 
of their food, ſhould be laid, to bring the greater number 
into the tracks, and to encourage them to purſue it to the 
center place, where they are intended to be taken; at 
that place, where time admits of it, a more plentiful re- 
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paſt is laid for them, and the trailing repeated for two or 
three nights. | 

Beſides this trailing, and way-baiting, ſome of the moſt 
expert of the rat-catchers have a ſhorter, and perhaps more 
effectual method of bringing them together; which is, the 
calling them, by making ſuch a kind of whiſtling noiſe as 
reſembles their own call, and by this means, with the affiſt- 
ance of the way-baits, they call them out of their holes, and 
leadthem tothe repaſt prepared for them at the place deſigned 
for taking them. But this is much more difficult to be 
practiſed than the art of trailing ; for the learning the exact 
notes, or cries, of any kind of beaſts or birds, ſo as to de- 
ceive them, is a peculiar talent, not eaſily attained to in 
other caſes. 

In the practiſing either of theſe methods of trailing, or 
calling, great caution muſt be uſed, by the operator, to 
ſuppreſs and prevent the ſcent of his feet and body from 
being perceived ; which is done by overpowering that 
ſcent by others of a ſtronger nature. In order to this, the 
feet are to be covered with cloaths rubbed over with aſſa 
fœtida, or other ſtrong ſmelling ſubſtances ; and even oil 
of rhodium is ſometimes uſed for this purpoſe, but ſparing- 
ly on account of its dearneſs, though it has a very alluring, 
as well as diſguiſing effect, as will be obſerved below, If 
this caution of avoiding the ſcent of the operator's feet, 
near the track, and in the place where the rats are pro- 
poſed to be collected, be not properly obſerved, it wil) 
very much obſtruct the ſucceſs of the attempt to take 
them : for they are very ſhy of coming where the ſcent of 
human feet lies very freſh, and intimates, to their ſaga- 
cious inſtinct, the preſence of human creatures, whom 
they naturally dread. To the above-mentioned means of 
alluring by trailing, way baiting, and calling, is added an- 
other of very material efficacy, which is, the uſe of oil 
of rhodium, which, like the marum ſyriacum in the caſe 
of cats, has a very extraodinary faſcinating power on 
theſe animals. This oil is extremely dear, and therefore 
ſparingly uſed, It is exhaled in a ſmall quantity in the 
place, and at the entrance of it, where the rats are intend- 
ed to be taken, particularly at the time when they are to 
be laſt brought together, in order to their deſtruction ; and 
it is uſed alſo, by ſmearing it on the ſurface of ſome of the 
implements uſed in taking them, by the method before deſ- 
cribed, and the effect it has in taking off their caution and 
dread, by the delight they appear to have in it, is very extraor- 

di 


2 uſual, likewiſe, for the operator to diſguiſe his 
figure as well as ſcent ; which is done by putting on a ſort 
of gown or cloak, of one colour, that hides the natural 
form, and makes him appear like a poſt, or ſuch inanimate 
thing ; which habit mult likewiſe be ſcented as above, to 
overpower the ſmell of his perſon : and beſides this, he is 
to avoid all motion, till he has ſecured his point of having 
all the rats in his power. 

When the rats, are thus enticed and collected, where 
time is afforded, and the whole in any houſe and out- 
buildings are intended to be cleared away, they are ſuffered 
to regale on what they molt like, which is ready prepared 
for them, and then to go away quietly for two or three 
nights; by which means thoſe, which are not allured the 
falt night, are brought afterwards, either by their fellows, 
or the effects of the trailing, &c. and will not fail to come 
duly again, if they are not diſturbed or moleſted. But 
many of the rat-chatchers make ſhorter work, and content 
themſelves with what can be brought together in one night 
or two; but this is never effectual, unleſs where the build- 
ing is ſmall and entire, and the rats but feè in number. 

'The means of taking them, when they are brought to- 
gether, are various. Some entice them into a very large 
bag, the mouth of which is ſufticiently capacious to cover 
nearly the whole floor of the place where they are collect- 
ed; which is done by ſmearing ſome veſſel, placed in the 
middle of the bag, with oil of rhodium, and laying in the 
bag baits of food. This bag, which before lay flat on the 
ground with the mouth ſpread open, is to be ſuddenly 
cloſed when the rats are all in it. Others drive, or fright 
them, by flight noiſes or motions, into a bag of a long 
form, the mouth of which, after all the rats are come in, 
is drawn up to the opening of the place by which they 
entered, all other ways of retreat being ſecured. Others, 
again, intoxicate or poiſon them, by mixing with the re- 
paſt prepared for them, the coculus Indicus, or the nux 
vomica. A receipt for this purpoſe has appeared, which 
directed four ounces of the coculus Indicus, with twelve 


| 


— 


ounces of oatmeal, and two ounces of treacle or honey 
made up into à moiſt paſte with ſtrong beer; but if the 
nux vomica be uſed, a much leſs proportion will ſerve than 
is here given of the coculus. Any ſimilar compoſition of 
theſe drugs, with that kind of food the rats ate moſt fond 
of, and which has a ſtrong flavour, to hide that of the 
drugs, will equally well anſwer the end. If, indeed, the co- 
culus Indicus be well powdered, and infuſed in the ſtrong 
beer for ſome time, at leaſt half the quantity here di- 
rected will ſerve as well as the quantity before mentioned, 
When the rats appear to be thoroughly intoxicated with the 
coculus, or ſick with the nux vomica, they may be taken 
with the hand, and put into a bag or cage, the door of the 
place being firſt drawn to, leſt thoſe which have ſtrength 
and ſenſe remaining eſcape. 

By theſe methods, well conducted, a very conſiderable 
part of the rats in any farm, or other houſe, and the conti- 
guous buildings, may be taken. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. 
p. 395. See VERMIN, 

RAT-TAILS, excreſences which creep from the 
paſtern to the middle of the ſhanks of a horſe, and are ſo 
called from the reſemblance they bear to the tail of a rat. 
Some are moiſt, and others dry ; the former may be treat- 
ed with drying ointment and waſhes, the latter with mer- 
curial ointment. If the hardneſs does not ſubmit to the laſt 
medicine, it ſhould be pared off with a knife, and dreſſed 
with turpentine, tar, and honey, to which verdigris or 
white vitriol may occaſionally be added; but before the uſe 
of the knife you may apply this ointment : 


Take black ſoap, four ounces; quick-lime, two ounces; 
vinegar enough to make an ointment. Bartlet's 
Farriery, P. 296. 


Coach-horſes of a large ſize, that have their legs charged 
with fleſh, hair, &c. are moſt ſubject to this, and ſuch like 
infirmities, which ſeldom happen to middle-fized horſes. 

The cure: ride the horſe well till he be warm, which 
will make the veins ſwell and appear better : afterwards 
bleed him well on the fetlock veins, on both ſides, and 
next day waſh the ſores with warm water, and then clip 
away all the hair about it, and anoint the part aggrieved 
with the following ointment: | 

Take green copperas and verdigris, of each four ounces 


of common honey, half a pound; reduce the copperas and 


verdigris to a fine powder, and work them up with the 
honey to a due conſiſtence; uſe this ointment till the ſore 
be healed. Or, take a quarter of a pound of Flanders oil 
of bays, a quarter of an ounce of oil of turpentine, and 
ſix drachms of quickfilver, mix the quickſilver and oil of 
turpentine well together, and then add the oil of bays, aud 
ſtir all together till you cannot diſcover any of the particles 
of the quickſilver; with which anoint the horle's legs 
twice a day ; and when he comes from exerciſe let his legs 
be well waſhed with ſoap and warm water and wiped dry. 

REAPING CORN. Mr. Young, in his Annals of 
Agriculture, vol VIII, gives the following account of a 
machine for reaping corn, by Mr. William Pitt of Pen- 
deford. See. PLATE XXV.“ 

In purſuance of the idea contained in Mr. Lofft's tranſ- 
lation, from Pliny and Palladius, vol. IV. p. 205, the en- 
cloſed drawings are deſigns for a machine for reaping, or 
rather rippling corn in harveſt, by an horſe or ox. The 
farther proſecution of this idea, is earneſtly recommended to 
Mr. Winlaw, as preparatory to his rubbing mill ; as, were 
it brought to perfection, the buſineſs of rippling being 
cheaply and expeditiouſly done in the field, the corn is ren- 
dered fit for the rubbing mill, without farther preparation. 
Fig. 1, ſection of the machine to be puſhed forward by an 
horſe or ox; as the machine goes forward, the wheel A 
gives motion to the pully B, fixed on the ſame center and 
by means of the band C, to the pully D, and tooth wheel 
E, which latter gives motion to the pinion F, and rip- 
pling cylinder G, the rippling cylinder going round twice, 
for the wheel A once, and its iron combs or teeth, rippling 
off the ears of corn in rotation, let them fall into the ſmall 
car A, from whence a man with a prong or ſhovel is to re- 
move them into the great car K, which being filled, the 
beaſt may be turned the contrary way and the whole drawn 
to the ſtore - rooms. 

« 'The grain thus collected in a ſhort time of the moſt 
favourable weather, the ſtraw may be cut and collected at 
leiſure, and with leſs regard to rain or ſhowers than is neceſ- 


ſarily the caſe in the — 8 of harveſting.“ 
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Fig. 2. Plan of the machine: the ſame letters referring 
to the fame particulars as before. See HARVESTING. 

RED-CLOVER, Sce the article CLOVER, ; 

RED-GAME, an Engliſh name of a bird, common in 

Yorkſhire, and ſome other of our 
northern counties. It is of the ſhape of a partridge, but 
much larger, and of a mixed colour of red and black, and is 
feathered down to the ends of the toes. 

RED-LAND, a term much uſed by huſbandmen to ex- 
preſs a ſandy ſoil of a reddiſh hue, interſperſed for the moſt 
part with pieces of ſand-ſtone of the ſame colour, or ſome- 
what deeper. g 

There are ſeveral varieties of this ſoil, one of which is 
almoſt entirely made up of ſand ; another with an admix- 
ture of clay with the ſand, the whole making a looſe 


loamy earth, and a third full of fragments of a poor ſandy 


iron ore, and often containing ſhining ſpecks of ſelenitæ. 
Moreton's Northamptonſhire. 
RED-WATER. See SHEEP. a 

RED-WORM, the name of an inſect very deſtructive 
to young corn. 

1 have often (ſays Mr. Baker, in his Report to the 
Dublin Society) heard of the havock which red-worms 
make in young wheat, barley, and oats; and in ſome few 
writers upon huſbandry have read of them, but never 
ſaw them till May 1764 ; when to my great mortification, 
in a few days, they deſtroyed, almoſt totally, nine acres 
of my wheat, for i did not reap above half a barrel per 
acre. This misfortune induced me to propoſe to the 
conſideration of the Dublin Society, whether the offer of 
a premium might not probably — a diſcovery of ſome 
effectual method for deſtroying ſo injurious an infect, to the 
infinite advantage of the public: and the Society were pleaſ- 
ed to offer a premium accordingly. 

« T have now. the honour to lay before them, what has 
occured to me upon that ſubject. 

« The moſt ingenious M. de Chateauvieux ſpeaks of 
an inſect, which is certainly of the ſame kind, if it be not 
the very inſet which I have now under conſideration. 
This gentleman, after ſaying, * our wheat, in the month 
of May, 1755, ſuſtained a loſs which even that cultivated 
according to the New Huſbandry did not eſcape, deſcribes 
the worm thus: we found in it many little white worms, 
which afterwards became of a cheſtnut colour. They poſt 
themſelves between the blades, and eat the ſtems. They 
are uſually found between the firſt joint and the roots; 
every ſtalk, which they attacked, grew no more, but be- 
came yellow, and withered. The fame misfortune hap- 
pened to us in the year 1732. The inſects appeared about 
the middle of May, and made ſuch havock, that the crops 
were almoſt deſtroyed.” 

« It perhaps might be expected, that this great man 
ſhould have made the very enquiry which we are now 
upon, as the loſs appears to have been very great in Ge- 
neva, at the two periods which he mentions: but when 
we conſider, how#much the high office which he held in 
the city and republic of Geneva, muſt have engaged his 
attention, it is rather aſtoniſhing, that he could oblige the 
world ſo much as he hath done, by his repeated experi- 
ments in huſbandry, and his judicious obſervations upon 
them: it is therefore leſs to be wondered at, that this cir- 
cumſtance eſcaped him. 

« The ingenious Mr. Benjamin Stillingflect alſo, in 
the ſecond edition of his Miſcellaneous 'T racts, in a note, 
in page 175-6, ſpeaks of an inſect, which is probably the 
fame as that which we are ſeeking todeſtroy. His words are, 

« Thus in Suffolk, and in ſome parts of Norfolk, the 
farmers find it their intereſt to encourage the breed of 
rooks, as the only means to free their grounds from the 
grub, from which the tree or blind-bectle comes, and 
which in its grub ſtate deſtroys the roots of corn and 
graſs, to ſuch a degree, that I myſelf have ſeen a piece of 
paſture- land, where you might turn up the turf with your feet. 

« Mr. Matthews, a very obſerving and excellent farm- 


er, of Wargrove in Berkſkire, told me, that the rooks one 


car, whilſt his men were hoeing a turnep field, fate down 
in part if it, where they were not at work, and that the 


crop was very fine in that part, whereas in the other part 
there were no turneps that year. 


« We ſee, that M. de Chateauvieux defcribes this worm 
as being firſt white, and afterwards becoming of a cheſtnut 
colour. I have careſully ſought them at different periods 
during the paſt year, but always found them of the ſame 
cheſtnut colour, never varying in any particular except 
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that of ſize, which I find to be the caſe at all ſeaſons, it. - 
which I have ſeen them. x 

The infect which Mr. Stillingfleet ſpeaks of, he 
calls a grub, which, he ſays, deſtroys corn and graſs: 
this induces me to believe, that it is the ſame inſect 
(though the report which he relates from Mr, Matthews 
{eerns to contradict it) becauſe I have obſerved, that the 
red or cheſtnut worm, never appears voluntarily upon the 
ſurface z but when the earth is turned up, either with 
plough or ſpade, the rooks and cows are very bold in their 
approach to pick them up ; a circumſtance, which I own 
has in ſome degree abated my enmity to theſe birds: I 
therefore never deſtroy nor frighten them off my land 
whilſt I am ploughing it ; but when I ſow, when the corn 
riſes, and when it is ripe, I deſtroy or baniſh them as well 
as I can, becauſe the miſchief which they do at thoſe times 
is intolerable. \ 

A member of the Dublin Society informed me laſt ſum- 
mer that ſome of his turneps were deſtroyed by a worm; I 
had ſome few which decayed in their leaves, and became of 
a lemon colour, preceding the putrefaction which followed, 
and deſtroyed the turneps; I examined their roots, but 
could not diſcover any inſect which had injured them, and 
therefore I cannot pronounce that it is the red-worm which 
deſtroyed this gentleman's turneps; but I ſhall be very 
watchful with reſpect to this circumſtance, upon every op- 
portunity which may preſent itſelf, 

« I have obſerved my lucerne to decay in its tops, ſoon 
after it has been up; and upon examining the roots, I 
have found the red-worm, which had cut them off, 

« This infect ſeems to be every where in Ireland called 
the red-worin, by ſome of the Engliſh writers who have 
ſpoken of an inſect, which deſtroys the corn in the man- 
ner already mentioned; which I think is undoubtedly the 
ſame : it is called a grub, by others the large maggot, 
and the rook-worm, becauſe the rooks eat it ; but as 
none of the writers have given any other deſcription of it 
than the name by which they reſpectively call it, I ſhall en- 
deavour to deſcribe it. : 

« Red-worms are about half an inch long, and about 
one tenth of an inch in diameter ; they are jointed in their 
ſkins, and are of a very firm texture: they have many ſhort 
legs, two ſmall black ſpecks, which appear to be their eyes ; 
and two ſmall points ſpringing from their heads, with 
which I believe they cut the corn, and which, in that work, 
I apprehend, act like forceps: and all that I have ſeen of 
this ſpecies, are of a bright cheſtnut colour. For this rea- 
ſon, I ſhould conceive it would be more deſcriptive to call 
them the cheſtnut worms. 

« When they are expoſed to the air, by turning up 
the earth which is infeſted with them, they will very ſoon 
cover themſelves again in the foil, which they are very 
capable of doing by the ſtrength which their make gives 
them, although they appear to be a fluggith inſect, and 
have not the advantage of a ſlimineſs upon their ſkins, 
which the common large creeping worm has, which enables 
that inoffenſive worm to penetrate the earth, and get under 
timber and ſtones with eaſe, 

« 'The red-worm, immediately endeavouring to cover 
itſelf from the air, is certainly from natural inſtinct, as it 
will ſoon die, when expoſed to the air ; as will appear by 
the experiment, Numb, 10, hereafter mentioned. 

« "Theſe worms deſtroy wheat, barley, oats, and lucern, 
while in an infant tate, in the months of March, April and 
May. Late ſown barley and oats, they will deſtroy as late as 
June. Ihave not yet experienced that they deſtroy any other 
Crops. 

The miſchief done by them is in dry weather. Rain 
ſufficient to penetrate the ground makes them deſiſt from 
deſtroying the corn; and F ſuppoſe, every thing elſe which 
they at any time injure. | 

They cut wheat off, juſt above the crown of the 
roots; barley and oats in the ſame place, and alſo higher 
up, upon any part of the ſtem which is below the ſurface 
of the earth. | 

« 'Thefe worms ſeem to abound more. in ground which 
is lightly tilled, than in ſuch as hath been well tilled ; but, 
in lay ground, they ſeem to be more numerous than any 
where elſe : and the fields upon my farm, in which I have 
found them, are wetter than other fields where they are 
not; whether that circumſtance contributes to their in- 
creaſe, I cannot fay ; but the following experiments prove, 
that they will live longer in water than they can when ex- 


| poſed to the open air, 
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Experiments on Red-worms. 


te Numb. 1. I put ten red-worms into a wine-glaſs with 
common falt in it. They were all dead in four hours. 

« Numb. 2. Into a glaſs with brine in it I put ten red- 
worms. ey. were all dead in fix hours. | 

« Numb. 3. Into a glaſs with lime in it, which had been 
flaked for a long time, and expoſed to the weather, I 
put the like number. They were all dead in forty- four 

hours, 

« Numb. 4. Into a glaſs with the above lime, and ſome 
water in it, I put the like number. They were dead in 
twenty hours, 

« Numb. 5. Into a. glaſs with lime newly ſlaked, and 
when cold, I put the like number. "They were dead in 
fourteen hours. | 

« Numb. 6. Into lime-water, made with cold water, I 
put the like number. They were dead in ten hours. 

« Numb. 7. Into a glaſs with ſoot in it, I put the like 
number. They were dead in four hours. 

te Numb. 8. Into ſoot and water, I put the like number. 
They were dead in four hours. 


ce Numb. 9. Into fair water, I put the like number. 


They were dead in fifty-two hours. 

« Numb. 10, Into a glaſs, without any thing in it, I 
put the like number. "They were dead in thirty-two 
hours, 

« By theſe experiments we ſee all the articles uſed will 
kill this inſect in a ſhort time, particularly the ſalt and ſoot. 
I thought it neceſſary to conſider different articles, the bet- 
ter to ſuit different parts of the kingdom. 

« Where lime can be conveniently had, and that it is 
uſed as a manure, I am apt to believe, from the experi- 
ments, that no injury can be ſuſtained from theſe worms; 
but I am afraid a ſmall quantity will not effectually deſtroy 
them ; beſides, I ſhould fear, if it were not put on before 
the ſowing of the corn, that it might ſinge the hlades of 
the corn; for, from theſe experiments, it appears, that 
lime newly flaked, is more ſuddenly deſtructive to them 
than old lime, and therefore it is to be preferred. 

« Where lime is uſed for no other purpoſe than to de- 
ſtroy this worm, I ſhould conceive, that about eight bar- 
rels, regularly ſown by hand on an acre of Wan! might 
be ſufficient: it muſt be firſt flaked and cold before a man 
can poſſibly caſt it upon the ground with his hand, lime be- 
ing a very ſtrong cauſtic ; and, even when it is cold, the 
the man ſhould have a thick glove upon his hand. 


F 


always be ſown upon the ground, before the intended 


| 


crop; for, although corn will vegetate, and receive benefit 
from ſalt as a manure, when it is uſed antecedent to the 
ſowing the corn, yet, if it be added after the corn is grow- 
ing, it will certainly deſtroy it: therefore, it ſhould never 
be uſed for this purpoſe, but before the corn is ſown, or at 
leaſt before it vegetates. 

« I conceive that where ſalt is uſed for this purpoſe only, 
about four hundred and a half to an acre will anſwer the 
purpoſe, which is a trifle more than one ounce to every 
ſquare yard. 


REM 


longer in water, by twenty hours, than when expoſed tg 


the open air ; but at length, i, e. in fifty-two hours, they 
died in the water; perhaps this might be from the effect 
of drowning ; but it ſo, 7 might have expected they would 
have been totally deſtroyed in my two fields in the win- 
ter of 1763 and 1764, by the immoderate rains which 
fell at that ſeaſon for a long continuance, by which the 
land was often flooded. But they ſurvived that winter, 
as appeared by the great loſs I afterwards ſuſtained, by 
their deſtroying my wheat; and therefore, whether wa- 
ter be an enemy to them or not, it ſeems not eaſy to de- 
termine : but if theſe which died in the glaſs of water 
were really drowned, yet, I.think we may conclude, . that 
water is neceſſary to their exiſtance in the earth, and pro- 
bably aids them in getting their food from it: and what 
ſeems to confirm this notion is, that when the land is wet, 
they do not touch the corn, but as ſoon as ever the land is 
dry, they begin their miſchief, However, this ſpeculation 
I muſt ſubmit to the conſideration of perſons more capable 
of diſcufling it than I am. | 

« We ſee by the experiment, Numb. 10, that they can- 
not live in the open air; which ſeems to prove, that, 
where they abound in land, the oftener it is ploughed, 
particularly in the ſummer, when they cannot penetrate 
the ground ſo eaſily as when it is moiſt, they muſt be, 
by ſuch ploughing, greatly diminiſhed : beſides which, 
the frequent ploughing gives the crows more opportunities 
of picking them up, in which, as I before ſaid, they are 
very watchful. : 

« Frequent ploughing has been recommended by ſome 
writers as the only means of deſtroying this worm ; and 
they have recommended the ploughs being ſtuck with 
nails, urging, that by thoſe nails the worms are cut to 
pieces; others have recommended walnut leaves being 
ſoaked in water, to ſprinkle the land: and ſteeping ſeed- 
corn in various liquors, as infallible remedies : but ſuch 
methods as theſe are founded upon miſtaken principles z 
they only miſlead the farmer, and muſt diſappoint him. 

« Worlidge recommends a ſtrong lye made of fixed 
ſalts, but that would be impracticable. Mortimer recom- 
mends ſea- water, for ſuch lands as are near the ſea-coaſt, 
which I beleive would anſwer very well. He ſays he uſed 
ſoot once with ſucceſs, but that it did not ſucceed with him 
afterwards. . I am perſuaded he did not uſe the ſoot early 
enough to have it waſhed into the ground by rain, or per- 
haps he uſed too ſmall a quantity. 

« would not be thought to arrogate any merit to my- 


| ſelf, on account of what I have here offered on this ſub- 
« Where falt ſhail be uſed to deſtroy this worm, it muſt | 


ject, ſince it appears that other perſons have uſed the arti- 
cles which I have recommended, againſt this common ene- 
my ; but many perſons have been e in their ex- 
pectations from theſe remedies, which muſt have ariſen 
from their either having uſed too ſmall a quantity, or not 
having obſerved the neceſſary precautions; if thoſe which 
I have recommended, ſhall be put in practice, and found to 
anſwer, I-ſhall think myſelf amply rewarded.” 

REED, the name-of an acquatic plant, infeſting low 
paſture-lands. 

The beſt method of deſtroying reeds, is by draining the 
land; for if the drains: be cut deeper than their roots, it 


« We ſee by the experiment, that ſoot kills this worm will take away their nouriſhment, and, conſequently, de- 
as ſoon as ſalt; and as in moſt places it is to be had at a | ſtroy them. Aſhes, or ſoot, will likewiſe kill them; and 
much leſs price than ſalt, I think there can be no doubt ſo will ploughing up the land, laying it in high ridges. 
about preferring of it; beſides which, it may be ſafely uſed | They always indicate a good ſoil, for a bad one will not 


after the corn is up. | 

« had ſome ſmall parcels of barley under experiments, 
which theſe worms began to deſtroy ; and in order to con- 
vey the ſoot as ſoon as poſſible to the roots of the plants, 
I mixed alittle of it in water, and poured it on the plants 
with a garden watering- pot: the conſequence was, that I 
did not loſe one plant afterwards. 

& It will hardly be imagined, that I mean that the ſame 
method is to be purſued upon a whole farm: no; the me- 
thod I would recommended to the practice of the farmer 
is this, to ſpread or Raft by hand, as he ſows his corh, about 
ſix or eight barrels of ſoot on an acre, and let him be. care- 
ful to chooſe a calm day for the work, otherwiſe the wind 
will carry away great part of it : and as what remains — 
not be — diſpoſed, let him be careſul to do it early 


enough in the, ſpring, that the rain may waſh in the ſoot | 


and convey it to the roots of the plants before the worm 
begins the miſchief; if he does this, I am perſuaded his 
crop will be preſerved, 


We ſee by the experiments, that this worm will live 


If the charge is not thick enough, it may be brought to 
| 


nouriſh them. 

REEK. See the article STACK. 

REEE-STAVEIT.,, or REEK-Srarrorp, a frame of 
wood placed on ſtones, or which the mow or ſtack is rail- 
Sd 1; 7 

REMOLADE, is a compounded honey charge for 
horſes. To prepare it, 


Take three pints of lees of wine, half a pound of 
hog's greaſe 3 boil them together for halt an hour 

till they be well incorporated one with another; 
add black honey, pitch, Burgundy pitch pounded, 
common turpentine, of each half a pound ; ſtir 
theſe with the other over the fire, till they are 
melted and well mixt; then add bole-armoniac, or 
bole of Blois, of each a quarter of a pound ; take 
the veſſel off the fre, and ftir it for a quarter of an 
hour longer. 
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a due confiftence with a little wheat flout ; arid if it be too 


thick, it may be thinned with wine or lees of wine. 

If to this charge an ounce of quickſilver be added, it 
will be little inferior to the red honey charge, in removing 
old griefs of the ſhoulders, legs, ſwaying of the back, and 
ſuch like infirmities. | 

You may firſt kill the quickſilver in a ſmall quantity of 
turpentine, and then incorporate it by ſtirring it with the 
other ingredients. 

A remolade for the hoof-bound : 


Take a pound of Burgundy pitch ; half a pound of 
common turpentine z a quarter of a pound of olive 
oil, and thicken it well with a ſufficient N 
of wheat-flour ; charge the whole foot of the horſe 
with this remolade lukewarm, after you have ap- 
plied the following poultice ; 


Take two parts of ſheep's dung, and one part of 
hen's dung ; boil them with water and falt to the 
thickneſs of paſte ; in another pot boil as many 

mallows as is proper to make a maſh; then add 
a convenient quantity of linſeed powdered, and 
boil it a little longer : afterwards pound them in 
a mortar with an eighth 
paſte ; incorporate this with the following poul- 
tice; adding a little oil of lilies, and make a poul- 
tice ; to be applied very hot to the foot, and cover 
it with ſplents. 


Renew the application five or fix times, once in two | 


days, ever obſerving. to heat the following poultice, and to 
mix a little freſh with it. 

A remolade to diſſolve kernels in the glanders before 
they come to an hardneſs: 


Reduce half a pound of linſeed to fine flour, mix it 
with a quart of ſtrong vinegar, and boil it over a 
clear, but gentle fire, ſtirring it continually till it be- 
gins to grow thick, and then add fix ounces of oil of 
lilies, 

Another remolade : 


Mix half a pound of wheat-flour with white wine, to 
the conſiſtence of gruel, and boil it over a gentle 
fire, ſtirring it without intermiſſion till the whole 
is united; then having melted half a pound of 
Burgundy pitch, add half a pound of common 
turpentine, and incorporate all together : mix this 
with the gruel moderately hot; take the veſſel off 
the fire, and add a pound of the oriental bole in 
powder, and make a charge. 


This will brig down ſwellings in the legs occaſioned 
by blows, &c. 'This is to be applied hot, = repeated till 
the ſwellings be aſſuaged. 

Another cheap remolade for ſwellings in the legs, occa- 
ſioned by blows : | 


Chafe the part hard with ſtrong brandy, and then 
charge the whole leg with common honey : re- 
new the application once a day for fix or ſeven days, 
waſhing the horſe in a river or pond twice every 
day. Fe SWELLED LEGS, 


Or, 
Take half a pint of good vinegar, mingled with half 


a pound of tallow, and an ounce of flour of brim- 
ſtone ; or a mixture of common bole, honey and 
water, for ſmall ſwellings. 


RENNET. See CHEESE, | 

REPLANTING. Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Econom 
of Norfolk, ſays © It will be doing juſtice to the Norfolk 
management to mention a practice, which at preſent pre- 
vails, of grubbing up old worn-out hedges, and planting new 
ones in their ſtead, 

« In this caſe the old bang is (or ought to 2 thrown 
down in autumn, that the foil may be thoroughly ſoaked 
and tempered with the winter's rains and froſts: early in 
ſpring the foot of the bank ſhould be formed, and, in due 
ſcaſon, the layer put in, and the fence completed, 


rt of raw garlic, to a 


| 
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© By this means a diſgraceful nuiſance is removed, and 
a new ſtraight hedge obtained; and this at a ſmall addi. 
tional expence. The roots alone, if the old hedge be full 
of large ſtubs, and loaded with ſtems, will pay for grub- 
bing: I have known one let to grub upon thele terms. 
I have alſo known ſixpence a rod (of ſeven yards) beſides 
the roots given ; alſo, one ſhilling a rod and the ſinall 
roots. 

« 'The price of re-making, that is, ſcouring and bank. 
ing up an old ditch, is nine-pence a rod and beer; fo that 
the difference between re-making the old otie and raiſing a 
new one is but three-pence a rod.“ , 

RE Y-graſs, a hardy ſort of graſs, much eſteemed among 
the farmers for that quality. It will grow oh any land: 
and therefore produces crops where nothing elſe will. It 
thrives beſt of all on ſour, clayey, and weeping grounds, 
and equally endures the ſevereſt droughts of ſummer, and 
froſts of winter, ſuffering no damage from either, It is 
the beſt of all winter foods for cattle, the ſhorter it is eaten 
the better, and it ſprings the earlieſt of any. There is no 
danger of overſtocking it, for, if it be left to grow too 
much, the ſtalk becomes hard and ſticky. It is beſt for 
horſes and for ſheep, arid very much prevents the rotting 
of the latter, The beſt way of ſowing it is with clover. 
The common quantity of ſeed is two buſhels to an acre, 
but three buſhels is much better ; though in ſome lands, 
where the clover is likely to ſucceed very well, they ſow 
eight pounds of clover ſeed and one buſhel of rey ſeed to 
an acre, and this makes a erop that will laſt ſeven or eight 
years. 

Some mow it as hay, and threſh it for the ſeed, which, 
about London, ſells from half-a crown-a buſhel to three 
ſhillings. Four or five quarters of this ſeed will be ſome- 
times produced from an acre of, the graſs, If at any time 
a field of this graſs is found to grow thin, it is only neceſ- 
fary to ſtrew on a buſhel of this ſeed, and roll it with a 
wooden roller, and the plants riſing from this addition 
will make the whole crop ſufficiently thick. Rey-graſs 
has this great advantage, that it kills weeds without any 
other ſown plant: even thiſtles cannot grow among it. 
When the rey-graſs is cut for hay before perfectly ripe, 
the hay is the better; but the ſeed will not grow fo well. 
When the ſced is newly thraſhed, it muſt not be laid too 
thick, for it is very apt to heat and ferment, and the whole 
will be ſpoiled. ortimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 60. 

RIBS of a horſe, ſhould be circular and full, taking their 
compals from their very back-bone. | 

RICE, the name of a plant cultivated in many parts of 
the Eaſt, in South Carolina, and alſo in Spain, ſraty, and 
Piedmont. 

The plant grows to the height of about two feet and a 
half, with a ſtalk not unlike that of wheat, but fuller of 
joints, and with leaves reſembling thoſe of a leek. It 
branches out into ſeveral ſtems, at the top of which the 
grains grow in cluſters, and each of them is terminated 
with an arum or beard, and incloſed in a yellow rough 
huſk. When ſtripped of this they appear to G of an oval 
—_— of a ſhining white colour, and almoſt tranſparent. 

he following account of the culture of rice in China, is 
taken from M. Dubamel's Huſbandry. 

4 1, To haſten the ſprouting of the rice, it is put into 
baſkets, and ſoaked for ſome days in a ſtanding water, 

«2. When their rice grounds are ſo ſoaked with water as 
to be quite like mud, they ploughed them with a buffalo 
yoaked to a plough very ſimple in its make, having but one 
ſhare, one handle, and no wheels, 

« 3. After a gentle rain, they break the clods with a 
kind of a large hurdle, drawn by a buffalo ; the driver fitting 
upon it, to increaſe the weight. | 

« 4. The ground is cleared of all ſtones, and whatever 
roots are in it are pulled up by a ſtrong harrow with great 
icon teeth, This, inſtrument is drawn by a buffalo, and 
a man guides it with the help of two handles, like thoſe 
of a plough, upon which he leans hard. The eatth is 
like mud, and partly covered with wateFduring all this ope- 
ration. , 

« 5, The earth is afterwards ſmoothed with a harrow, 
which has ſeveral rows of teeth. A man guides this har- 
row by its two handles, whilſt a buffalo draws it; and as 
faſt as its teeth form little channels in the ground, the wa- 
ter runs in, and fills them up, 44 

« 6, When the rice that was laid to ſoak has ſprouted, 
the ſeed is known to be good ; and it is then ſown by hand, 


very 
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very thick, and as equally as poſſible. Only part of the 
outs is ſown in this . to furniſh plants for the 
eſt. | 
. The day after it has been ſown the points of the 
plants appear above the ſurface of the water: for the 
ground is overflowed all this time with juſt enough water 
to cover it. 

« 7. When the plants have acquired a little 1 
they are ſprinkled with lime- water, to deſtroy the inſets 
and ſome of the weeds that would hurt them. For this 
purpoſe a ſmall baſket is faſtened to the end of a long han- 
dle, and dipt in the lime-water, which runs through it, and 
is conveyed over the plants. 

« 'The Chineſe have a great veneration for the firſt in- 
ventor of this method, which anſwers to our cuſtom of 
ſteeping wheat in lime-water, or manuring land with quick- 
lime. 

« 8, Towards April, when the plants are grown ſtron 
enough to cover the whole field, and look very green an 
even, the greateſt part of them is pulled up by handfuls, all 
the mud is carefully waſhed off their roots, and, being held 
all this time as even as poſſible with one another, they are 
planted in tufts, pretty far aſunder, and in a quincunx form, 
in fields prepared on purpoſe for them. A ſerene day is 
choſen for this operation, which muſt be performed as quick 
as poſſible, 

« This practice of the Chineſe is, with reſpect to the 
common culture of rice, what the New huſbandry is with 
reſpe& to the common culture of wheat. 

« g. The rice muſt be watered : which isalways done in 
mina, by overflowing it. To this end, the rice-grounds 
are always near a rivulet, pond, or great pool of water, from 
which they are ſeparated only by a bank or — 

ce If the water was higher than the rice- ground, a trench 
cut through the cauſey would overflow it at once: but as 
it is generally lower, or on a level with the rice ground, the 
necelliry quantity is conveyed in pales or buckets, which 
are worked chiefly by the help of ropes. 

« 10. Though a man cannot ſtep in theſe rice grounds 
without being up to his knees, the Chineſe weed them three 
times in a ſummer ; and that with ſuch care, that they pull 
up even the roots of every weed. 

4 11. When the rice is ripe, which is known oy its turn- 

ing yellow like wheat, it is cut down with a fickle, made 
into ſheaves, and carried to a barn, where it is threſhed 
with flails pretty much like ours: the ſtraw is removed 
with pitch-forks and ſhovels, and the outer huſk of the grain 
is taken off by beating it with great wooden peſtles, or a 
kind of mallet, after which it is ſifted and winnowed : and, 
laſtly, to get off the under huſk, the grain is put between 
two mill- ſtones, which are worked by a lever faſtened to 
the upper one. 

C The two moſt remarkable circumſtances of this cul- 
ture are, 1. The care which the Chineſe take not to let 
their plants be too cloſe together, leſt they ſhould rob one 
another of their food. 2. Their weeding their rice grounds 
three time in a ſummer, which anſwers the end of the hoe- 
ings recommended for the alleys between the beds of other 
grain, cultivated according to the New Huſbandry. Culture 
ae Terres, Tom II. p. 180. 

RICK, a pile of corn, hay, ſtraw, &c. regularly heap- 
ed up in the open air, and ſheltered from wet. See STACK. 

A practical farmer has given the rome, Face. 14 of the 
benefits ariſing to the farmer from keeping his wheat-ſtraw 
in ricks, to be uſed when occaſion requires it. 

Experience will, they ſay, make a fool 'wiſe : I took 
the hint, and have ever fince guarded againſt a misfortune 
of the like nature. 

« I conſtantly, ſays he, every year make a rick of 
wheat-ſtraw, unleſs it happens to be very ſhort, when I 
keep my rick two years, inſtead of making a new one the 
ſecond vear. 

« "This may, and doubtleſs will, by ſome of your readers 
be thought an unneceſſary expence : yet as I find it anſwer, 
am determined to, continue the practice. I not only 
rick the ſtraw, but I alſo lightly thatch the rick to keep 
out the weather; yet, after all, I fave by it. 

« As I keep a very regular account of wy farming ex- 
pences, I find that in the ſpace of ten years I am a gainer 
of fifty-three pounds, by ſaving in this manner a rick of 
ſtraw for thatching, beſides what I faved by not threſh- 
ing my wheat at an improper ſeaſon. When I fayI am 
a gainer of ſo much money in the time, I mean a clear 


\ 
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gain: after deducting the expences of making up the 
rick, thatching it, &e. my expences in thatchin for the 
laſt ten years have been fifty-three pounds leſs * 


were the ten r years ; and this I can eaſily account 
wr * for the ſatisfaction of your readers, at leaſt in 
o it. - 


« I now always do my thatching work at the moſt 
convenient ſeaſon, being never in want of ſtraw z and, 
for the ſame reaſon, as ſoon as any part of my thatching is 
| 2 I have it immediately repaired, which is a great 

ving. 

mn My thatching now laſts longer than it uſed to do, for 
I never thatch with ſhort ſtraw, having always, as I ob- 
ſerved before, long ſtraw to uſe ; for in the years when 
the ſtraw is long, I fave the largeſt rick, which I have 
ſometimes kept two or three years, till the wheat ſtraw has 
been long again, | 

“In the ſpace of the laſt ten years I had two accidents 
happened, which would have proved very expenſive to me, 
if I could not have reſorted to my ſtraw rick, 

The firſt was, that one of my ſons (a boy about ten 

rs of age at the time) ſet fire to the thatch of a large 
arn by means of a ſquib. It burnt furiouſly for ſome 
time, and ſo far damaged the roof, that I was obliged to 
have it new thatched ; for which purpoſe I made uſe of 
a part of my ſtraw rick, and it was finiſhed in a few 
days; whereas, if I had not had this rick, I muſt have 
bought ſhort ſtraw, for there was ſcarcely any other to be 
had, at a large price, and the thatching could not have 
been finiſhed fo ſoon : by which means I ſhould have had 
a conſiderable quantity of barley, that was in the barn, 
damaged, for it rained very hard for a conſiderable time, in 
a few days after the thatch was repaired. 

The other accident was occaſioned by a guſt of wind 
which ſtripped off a good deal of thatch z but it was ſoon 
repaired, without any damage to the corn that was in the 
barns at the time. 

« All this, perhaps, may not be e to perſuade 
your practical readers to rick their long ftraw. If this is 
the caſe, they muſt even continue their old practices: yet 
I hope I may be permitted to ſay one thing, which I know 
to be true ; what I mean is this, that farmers, if they 
would attend to matters which they generally think be- 
neath their conſideration, would get more money than they 
do : profits ariſe from what appear to be trifles at firſt ſight, 
and the mereſt trifle ſhould be by a farmer attended to. 

4 A habit of induſtry, frugality, œconomy, and perſe- 
verance is abſolutely neceſſary to the occupier of land, if 
he does not mean ſoon to ſhift his quarters.” Muſeum 
Ruſticum, vol. III. p. 245. 

RIDDLE, an oblong ſort of ſieve uſed to ſeparate duſt, 
and the ſeeds of plants — corn. 

RIDE, a cluſter of ſprigs of hazel, or the underwood, 


ſhooting out of the ſame root. 
RIDGE, a long piece of riſing land between two fur- 
rows. | 
Mr. Tull obſerves, that the method of ploughing lands 
up into ridges is a particular kind of tillage, the chief uſe 
| of which is the alteration it makes in the degree of heat 
and moiſture. But the principal advantage this gentleman 
propoſes from ridges is the draining wet hills, where the up- 
per ſtratum is mould, and the ſecond ſtratum clay. Theſe 
ridges he obſerves ſhould be ploughed acroſs the hill, almoſt 
horizontally, that their parting furrows lying open, may 
each ſerve as a drain to the ris next below itz for when 
the plough has made the bottom of theſe horizontal furrows 
a few inches deeper than the ſurface of the clay, the water 
will run to their ends very ſecurely, without riſing into the 
mould, provided no part of the furrows be lower than 
their ends. Theſe ridges and their parting furrows muſt 
be made more or leſs oblique, according to the form and 
declivity of the hill; but the more horizontal they are, the 
ſooner the rain-water will run off the lands : for in that 
caſe, it will run to the furrows, and reach them at right 
angles. Every one of theſe horizontal trenches receives 
all the water from the rills, or little gutters, which in theſe 
quagmire-hills run betwixt the mould and the clay ; theſe 
are all cut off by the trenches, which receive the water at 
the upper ſides, and carry it away, as the gutters of lead 
placed under the eaves of a houſe carry away the rain wa- 
ter. Theſe ridges ſhould be ploughed in pairs, without 
throwing any earth into the treaches ; and at every time 
of ploughing, the pairs muſt 1 * ſo that the fur- 
rows 
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fows which had two ridges turned towards it one time, 
miſt have two turned from it the next. See the article 
PLoUGHING. . b 
RIDGES, in a Horſe's Mouth, are wrinkles or riſings 
of fleſh in the roof of the mouth, running acroſs from 
one ſide of the jaw to the other, with furrows between 


them. | x 

RIDGELING, the male of any beaſt that has been half 
caſtrated. 

RIDGIL LAMBS. See'the article SHEEP. 

RILLS, artificial. Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Eco- 
nomy of Yorkſhire, vol. I. ſays, that, “the heights of 
the northern margin have neither ſprings nor rivulets (ſome 
very few inſtances excepted), nor any other natural waters 
than the brooks which wind at the bottom of the deep 
vallies that divide them, and the rivulets which generally 
1un at the feet or the precipices that terminate them. 

« Formerly theſe brooks and rivulets wete the only te- 
ſources which the villages that are ſcattered on theſe heights 
had for water, both for the uſe of cattle and for domeſtic 
purpoſes. 

In proceſs of time wells were ſunk ; but they are of 
ſuch a depth as to make the labour of raiſing the water 
little leſs than that of fetching it from a moderate diſ- 
tance, 

« This kind of natural neceflity has led to an expedient, 
which, though not new in principle, is perhaps entirely fo 
in ſimplicity of execution, and might be praiſed with 
great advantage in many ſimilar ſituations. 

« The moreland mountains riſe with generally an eaſy 
aſcent, from the beds of the rivulets laſt mentioned, to a 
height much exceeding that of the hills to be watered, frequent- 
ly abounding with ſprings almoſt to their higheſt ſwells. 

« Theſe iprings are collected and conducted by a narrow | 
channel down the ſlope of the mountain ſides, and along 
the face of the precipice, until the ſummit be gained; the 
waters being thence conveyed to the place or places de- 
fired, 

In planning an artificial rill, a level and ſome little 
knowledge of the country are the requiſite guides. The 
ſurveyor begins at the place to which water is required 
to be brought; and aſcertains the loweſt part of the brink 
of the precipice from which water can be conducted. The 
face of the precipice is traced in like manner: and, if ne- 
ceſſary, the aſcent of the moreland hills, until ſprings, or 
their natural rills, can be commanded. 

« Tf his level bring him to the bottom of the ſteep ſoon 
enough to catch the rivulet which runs at its foot, the work 
is readily completed. If not, he goes above its higheſt 
bend ; generally to the head or higheſt part of the valley 
(between the heights and the morelands) and winds alon 
the ſide of the oppoſite ſwell to ſome more k 
ſource. 


« If, when he arrives on the morelend hills (or by an ob- 


ſervation from the top of the precipice) he find that nature 


does not furniſh the requiſite quantity of water high 
enough to give the neceſſary fall, the work is of courſe im- 
practicable. - | 

« In executing an artificial rill, opening a ſhallow 
channel, of a width proportioned to the quantity of wa- 
ter to be conducted, is the main operation, In making 
ſtagnant pools we have found that much art is neceſſar 
to make them retentive ; but in forming the bed of a il 
no ſuch art is requiſite. It is the nature of running waters 
to render the ſurface on which they run firm and retentive. 
Sand is, I believe, the chief material uſed in forming the 
channels of theſe rills; and this only in places where an 
open rock or other porous ſtratum is croſſed. 

« Much however depends on the quantity of fall and the 
quantity of water. If the fall be but little, and the quan- 
tity of water at the fource be fuch as not to admit of much 
waſte, great care is requiſite in forming the bed of the 
rill. 

« The fall is therefore regulated in a great degree by the 
quality of the ground. On good ground the channel is 
nearly level. Over faulty ground the water runs with a 
current for the double purpoſe of getting quickly over it, 
and rendering its channel more retentive. 

« The principal enemies of artificial rills are leaves in 
autumn and ſnows in winter. To remove the obſtructions 
which theſe not unfrequently cauſe, and to repair ſuch 
breaches as time will always make in the works of art, a 
ſuperintendant is neceſſary to every artificial rill. 


The rill of Kirbymoorſide is, I believe, the largeſt, 
v 
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and was the firſt which was brought upon theſe heights, 
This rill was brought to the village of Gillimore and 
Fadmore near forty years ago; and has bcen extended to 
Kirby about thirty years, by Joſeph Ford; a felf-taught 
engineer, of gteat ingenuity and fome judgment; a man 
to whom the country owes much, Since the introduction 
of this, ſeveral others have been raiſed ; and ſome few unſuc- 
ceſsful attempts have been made: the channel was in one 
inſtance (that of Newton) extended a conſiderable way be- 
fore the impracticability of completing it at a moderate 
expence was diſcovered; a picee of miſconduct which 
nothing but a want of accuracy in the uſe of the level can 
lead to. The miſcarriage in this caſe was not owing to 
a want of elevation in the ſource, but to a depreſſion of the 
channel at the foot of the ſteep; the head of the valley (if 
ſuch it may be called) being lower than the top of the pre- 
cipice at the given point. This ſhews the neceſſity of 
tracing the entire channel with ſufficient accuracy before 
any other expence 1s incurred, 

te In the caſe of Kirby, the channel is raiſed ſome feet 
by a bridge-like mould of earth thrown acroſs the crown 
of the valley. | 

% The fame mould ſerves the purpoſe of conducting 
another rill acroſs the ſame difficult paſs; from whence the 
Kirby-rill takes an eaſtward, the rill of Wellburn (applied 
principally to the watering of paſture grounds) a weſtward 
direction. 

« The firſt coſt of Kirby-rill was not altogether one 
hundred pounds. The diſtance about ten miles, watering 
(beſides the town of Kirby) two villages and a line of 
cultivated waterleſs upland country about four miles in 
length. Beſides the firſt coſt, which was raiſed by ſub- 
ſcription, a ſuperintendant has ten pounds a-year for keep- 
ing it in repair and free from obſtructions; which yearly 
ſalary is paid by the voluntary contribution of the perſons 
benefited ; each being rated agrecably to the eſtimated 
benefit received.“ See DRIN KINO- roots and PoxDs. 
RING-BONE, a hard ſwelling on the lower part of the 
paſtern of a horſe, and generally reaches half round the 
fore-part. It has its name from the reſemblance to a 


ring. 

ſe often ariſes from ſtrains, &c. and when behind, from 
putting young horſes too early upon their haunches; for 
in that attitude a horſe throws his whole weight as much, 
if not more, upon his paſterns, than on his hocks. 

When it appears diſtinctly round the paſtern, and does 

not run downwards towards the coronet, fo as to affect the 
coffin- joint, it is eaſily cured; but if it takes its origin 
from ſome ſtrain or defect in the joint originally, or if a 
calloſity is found under the round ligament that covers that 
joint, the cure is generally dubious, and ſometimes imprac- 
ticable ; as it is apt to turn to a quittor, and in the end to 
form an ulcer upon the hook. 
The ring-bones that appear on colts and young horſes 
will often inſenſibly wear off of themſelves, without the 
help of any application; but when the ſubſtance remains, 
there needs no other remedy beſides bliſtering, unleſs when 
by long continuance it is grown to an obſtinate hardneſs, 
and then it may require both bliſtering and firing. 

To fire a ring-bone ſucceſsfully, Tet the operation be 
performed with a thinner inſtrument than the common 
one, and let the lines or razes be made not above a quar- 
ter of an inch diſtant, croſſing them obliquely, ſomewhat 
like a chain; apply a mild bliſter over all, <45' when quite 
dried up, the rupture plaiſter ; and then turn the horſe to 
graſs for ſome time. Bartlet”s Farriery, p. 264. 

RIPPLING of Flax, the operation of taking off the 


ſeed from the flax by drawing it through a ripple or large 
comb. See the article FLAX. 


RISING, yeaſt, or barm. 

RIVER, a current, or ſtream of freſh water flowing in 
a bed or channel, from its ſource into the ſea. 

RIVULET, a little river or ſmall ſtream of water. 

ROAD- HORSES. A road horſe is he, which in ge- 
neral performs the moſt laborious work; and frequently 
enjoys the leaſt accurate attention of any in the king- 
dom. Under this deſcription comes the greater part of all 
the horſes in conſtant uſe, as it includes carriage-horſes of 
every kind, roadſters and hacks, whether of gentlemen, 
tradeſman, or travellers ; all which conſtitute an infinity, 
as well in the metropolis as every part of the country. 
Road horſes of every denomination are, from their conſtant 
hard work, entitled to a proportionable degree of care and 


attention wich the beſt horſes in the kingdom; and ſhould 
un- 
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undergo, the uſeful minutiz of ſtable diſcipline that ſo 
clearly contributes, to the preſervation of health, in horſes 
of a ſuperior deſcription: thoſe which have inceſſant jour- 
neyingy or travelling poſt, muſt be ſupplied, at leaſt, with a 
peck of corn a day. Large and ſtrong carriage-horſes, in 
perpetual work, require conſiderably more, or become 
emaciated by loſs of fleſh: in frequent perſpiration, Theſe 
rules are offered as a kind of general ſtandard, 

* ROAN, a roan horſe is one of a bay ſorrel, or black 
colour, with grey of white ſpots interſperſed very thick: 
when this party- coloured coat is accompanied with a black 
head, and black extremities, he is called a roan with a 
blackmoor's head ; and if the ſame mixture is predominant 
upon a deep ſorrel, it is called claret roan. . 

RO, a meaſure in length, conſiſting of ſixteen feet and 
a half: : | : 

RODDEN CRIBS. Mr. Marſhall in his Rural Eco- 


riomy of the Vale of Gloceſter, ſays, © theſe are a kind of 


large baſket, made of the topwood of willow pollards; an 
utenſil common to this country and to Lincolnſhire, 
though ſituated on the oppoſite ſides of the iſland ; but 
they are alike graſsland countries, waerein cattle are 
fattened on hay. They are about ſix feet diameter, The 
height of the baſket-work is two {et and a half; of the 
ſtakes three feet and a half; their heads riſing about a foot 
above the rim of the baſket. 
ſtakes twelve to fourteen inches, The fize, that of large 
hedge ſtakes. The ſize of the rods vary from that of a 
hedge ſtake, down to a well-ſized edder. 

In making theſe hay baſkets, the ſtakes are firſt driven 
in a ring of the required fize, firmly into the ground. 
Some of the larger rods are then wound in at the bottom, 
in the baſket-work manner. Upon thele the ſmaller rods 
are wound; the middle part of the work requiring the 
leaſt ſtrength, reſerving the largeſt for the top. In the 
winding and due binding of thoſe, the principal part of 
the art of withy crib making reſts. Some makers warm 
theſe thick rods in burning ſtraw; others wind them cold; 
one man drawing them in with a rope; while another beats 
them at the ſtake with a wooden bettle, until they acquire 
a degree of ſuppleneſs. They are moſtly made by men, 
who go about the country; and who by praCtice, make 
them very completely; winding in the top rods ſo firmly 
and ſo regularly, that it is difficult to know which has 
been the laſt put in. 

In uſe, the cattle lay their necks between the tops of the 
ſtakes, Each being thus kept in its place, the maſter 
cattle are, in a degree, prevented from running round 
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« Thus, when the land has been once ploughed; bracked, 
and harrowed, immediately give it a double rolling with a 
ſtone cylinder about four feet long and three feet radius, 
which with its furniture, is a roller about one ton weight: 
the preſſure of ſuch roller; when there is little moiſture 
in the land, fixes it ſo much, that no weeds nor graſs can 
vegetate; next, in about a month after, put in manure by 
another ploughing, viz. dung or compoſt, whereof dung 

or part.; but lime is at this time very improper, 
ſiſts putrefaction : then give the land a ſtroke with 
the great harrow, and roll it as before: this puts the ma- 
nure, ſoil, and juices in contact; by which, together with 
the vivifying heat of the ſun, (that muſt be greater on 
rolled land than on looſe, rough, unſteady particles of earth, 
becauſe it thereby becomes quieſcent,” and the ſurface at- 
quires a kind of poliſh) fermentation and putrefaction muſt 
be ardently already excited. : 
4 That theſe are (.Jubrious and moſt powerful agents in 
the fertilizing of land, by looſening” the compoſts, and ſet- 
ting at liberty the more ſubtile parts of the manure and ſoil, 
and generating that ſort of air which is found fo neceſſary 
to animal as well as vegetable lifez none converſant in 
theſe matters can make the leaſt doubt. 

e Now indeed may a quantity of quick-lime be ap- 
plied to great advantage, by being ſpread on the ſurface; 
for the weeds that are harrowed up, will not only ſoon 
be diſſolved by it, and converted into nouriſhment for ve- 
getables, but the very principle of vegetation, which is 
going off in exhalations by the efferveſcence within, is 
by it abſorbed and retained for the nutrition of the crop, 


which it will communicate when it is ploughed in; and 


that may. be done about fourteen or twenty days after, 
ſooner or later, as the weather anſwers, or the experimen- 
tor ſees it neceſſary: and if it is a foil fit to grow tur- 
neps, and the ſeaſon proper, the ſeed may be ſown im- 
mediately, either in the drill or common way; but the 
drill, on many accounts, in ſowing turneps, deſerves pre- 
cedency ; or, if it is to be winter corn, one ploughing 
more, which is the third only, makes it in fine order for 
the ſeed. 

“ The utility of rolling does not end here neither; for 
to roll wheat, rye, barley, &c. with a roller about twics 
the length, and half the weight of the one above deſcribed, 
may be advantageous, as it preſſes down the ſoil that has 
been raiſed by the froſts, about the minute ramification of 
the attracting ducts, and augments the quantity of mould 
upon them by breaking the little lumps of ſoil ; which, in- 
deed, were very ſerviceable in winter by affording ſhelter, 


and driving away the underlings. The cloſeneſs of theſe | but in ſpring will {till be of greater uſe, by ſuch immi- 
cribs prevents a waſte of hay, either by the wind or by the nution in filling up the fiſſures, and preventing in a great 


cattle, 

On the whole, they are uſeful, ſimple, cheap; and, if 
well made will laſt ſeveral years. 

ROLLER. See DriLL RoLtLER 


ROLLER, a large piece of wood turning on its axis, 


| 


meaſure the ill effects droughts have on light foils, by re- 
taining and filtering rain-water ; whereby the ſoil imbibes 
whatever is nutritive; what is ſuperfluous of the ſimple fluid 
only eſcapes. 

« "Theſe are ſome of the many advantages rolling pro- 


and drawn over the ſurface of the ground to break the | duces in agriculture ; notwithſtanding which, it amounts 


ſmall clods, and render it ſmooth and even. 


i 


to more than mere conjecture, that in general rolling corn 


The plain roller does not ſeem to have that attention paid may do more damage than it can do good, if ſuch as the 
to it which is due to its merit. It is ſeldom uſed on a following cautions be not carefully attended to, viz. never 
fallow, except to burſt clods, and feldomer uſed after ſow- | to roll corn but in dry freſh - weather; by no means uſe 


ing, except to ſmoath the ſurface for the ſcythe. 


Perhaps | heavy rollers, nor-roll too early, i. e. before the blades be 


rolling when damp is not prejudicial, provided the ſoil be | pretty ſtrong, for the wounds that the blades may receive, 


afterwards harrowed. 


Rolling not only burſts ſome of the the roots, being then tender, will be unable ever to reco- 


clods, but fixes others, and prevents them from rolling | ver; nor too late, i. e. when the ſtalks are hardened and 


under the harrow. Applied to fallows, the plain roller 
is the grand arcanum of Agriculture, which makes light 
land ſtiff, and ſtiff land light. One effectual cruſh by a 
plain roller is worth a dozen partial iadentures by a ſpiky 
one; but where the clods bear a heavy plain one, the 
ſpiky roller is worth its weight in gold. Marſball's Ainutes 
of Agriculture. 

Spiky RoLLER. Se SPIKY ROLLER. 

ROLLING, the operation of drawing a roller over the 
ſurface of the ground. 

« Rolling, as well as ploughing and harrowing, ſays 
Mr. Clarke, if admitted in the culture of fallow lands, 
would, I preſume, much facilitate eradicating of weeds, 


and promote the prolific capacity; for it often happens, | 


that after land has been ploughed and worked with the 
great harrow, &c. there ſtill are graſs and weeds remaining, 
that will the next ploughing cauſe the furrows to be ropy, 
and then much labour and time is required to make it to 
the mind of the judicious huſbandman, which rolling it in 
the following order will be found to clude. 


b 


grown to any 0 for the roller will break them, which 
injury hardly can be repaired, and the crop is thereby hurt; 
that none but light lands are proper to be rolled, and thoſe 
which have been manured that or the preceding year with 
only dung: in ſhort, none but rich, light ſoils, in general, 
can be improved by rolling: for in poor lands it oppoſes the 
moſt active primogeneous re and undoes all that has 
been done for the crop by ploughing, &c, 

« Thus the ſoil, the condition, the growth of the corn, 
the weather, and the weight of the roller, are all to be 
moſt ſcrupuloufly regarded: when all coincide, the advan- 
tages of rolling will be great 3 but when they do not, the 
Fo ee may be inſuperable. | 

« Rolling then is neither the leaſt critical, nor moſt 
inſignificant piece of the huſbandman's profeſſion ; therefore 
ought not to be peeformed at random and witaout circum- 
(peCtion.” Muſeum Rufticum, vol. IV. p. 5. | 

Rolling is alſo of uſe to land in graſs, by preſſing down 
mole-hills, &c. It alſo makes the graſs taller, and grow 
thicker . | 

There 
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There is a ſort of land, which, when clover is ſown up- | cular, on which the rooks feed greatly, as is apparent from 


on it, throws out the young plants after a froſt, Rollin 
in the beginning of bw and immediatel after the froſt 
is gone, will, in ſome meaſure, prevent this. The firſt 
rolling hinders the froſt from penetrating ſo deep as it 
would otherwiſe do; and the ſecond makes the land firm, 
after having been looſened by the change from froſt to open 
her. 

Mr. Marſhal!, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, 
makes the following obſervation on rolling. © Very little 
general matter falls under this head. One circumſtance, 
however, requires to be mentioned, ; 

« The roller, notwithſtanding the lightneſs of the ſoil, 
and its proneneſs to be injured 7 dry weather, is never 
uſed in Norfolk for the purpoſe of compreſſion. I never 
ſaw one uſed by a farmer either upon fallow or upon a ay ; 
not even upon the firſt year of a clover-lay, to ſmooth the 
ſurface for the ſcythe. : 

« The only uſes to which I have ſeen a roller put, in 
this diſtrict, are that of ſmoothing the ſurface before ſowing, 
to prevent the ſeed from running down too low, and that 
of ſmoothing it afterwards as a preparation for the ſcythe : 
and even this operation is performed with a roller not 
more perhaps than ſeven or eight inches in diameter; a cir- 
cumſtance which, I confeſs, I am no way able to account for: 
nevertheleſs, it would be raſhneſs to condemn an eſtabliſhed 
practice, unleſs I could, from my own experience, or from 
adequate obſervation on the experience of others, prove it 
to be ineligible.” 

ROOD, a quantity of land equal to forty ſquare poles 
or perches, that is, a quarter of an acre. 

ROOK, a well-known bird, reſembling a crow; but 
feeds on grain, inſets, &c. | 

Great care ſhould be taken to guard againſt theſe miſ- 
chievous birds at the time when the wheat is juſt ſhooting 
up; for they perceive it ſhooting much ſooner than the 
farmer can, and are led by the ſhoot to pick it = They 
muſt therefore be carefully kept off the about a 
week or ten days after this ſeaſon; for at the end of that 
time the blade will be grown up, and the grain ſo exhauſted 
of its ſubſtance, that they will not give themſelves any 
trouble about ſtealing it. They never moleſt the wheat 
which is ſown about Michaelmas ; becauſe ſo much grain 
of the late harveſt then lies ſcattered about the fields, that 
they find it much eaſier to pick up that, than to ſearch for 
corn under-ground in new-ſown lands. They do moſt 
harm when the ſnow is firſt going off from the green 
wheat towards the end of winter ; for having been pinched 
for food during that ſeaſon, they then greedily pluck up 
the young plants, in order to come at the remainder of the 
ſeeds ſtill adhering to their roots; and are greatly aſſiſted 
in this by the looſe ſtate of the earth at that time. 

Among the many contrivances to frighten them away, 
fuch as feathers ſtuck up, the limbs of rooks ſcattered about 
the ground, dead rooks hung on ſticks, the gun, a boy to 
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their following the plough, in order to pick them up, not 
only grow fatteſt and largeſt in rich well-tilled ground; 
but that the beetles themſelves, while in their ſtate of flies, 
always Chooſe to lay their eggs in ſuch lands as will beſt 
nouriſh and provide for their young. The contrary to this 
ſoon happens under a bad . 3 

Mr. Marſhall in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, vol, I. 
ſays, that “ the method of frightening rooks, in practice 
there, eſpecially when they take to patches of corn which 
are lodged before harveſt, is ſimply to ſtick up a tall bough 
in the part infeſted ; if a gun be fired near the place, be- 
fore the bough be ſet up, this ſimple expedient ſeldom fails 
of being effectual. 

« If rooks make an attack after ſeed-time, or when 
they take generally to the crop before harveſt, a boy is 
ſet to ſcare them; they being ſeldom attempted to be ſhot 
at in Norfolk; where a notion prevails, and is perhaps 
well-founded, that rooks are eſſentially uſeful to the farmer, 
in picking up. worms and grubs; eſpecially the grub of 
the cock-chaffer, which, it is believed, is frequent y inju- 
rious to the meadows and marſhes of that country,” 

ROOEERY, a nurſery of rooks, or place where they 
build their neſts, 

ROOP, hoarſeneſs. 


ROOT, the lower part of a plant, by which it adheres 
to the earth, and by which it draws its nouriſhment, and 
tranſmits the juices to the other parts. For the method 
of clearing lands from the roots, /ce the article GRUBBING. 

The roots of plants are of uſe to them principally in 
two reſpects, viz. to give the plants ſtability in the ground, 
that they may not be diſplaced, or blown down by high 
winds, or. other accidents. Another important. uſe of 
roots, is their ſpreading in the ground, and from thence 
collecting food for the whole plant. Plants are in part fed 
or nouriſhed from the air, fine vapours, &c. that enter at 
their leaves and branches, but principally by what enters at 
their roots ; for which reaſon the huſbandman takes infinite 
pains to prepare the land by tillage and manure, whereby it is 
opened, pulverized, and made eaſily penetrable for the roots 
to ſpread in it, and collect the aliment or vegetable nou- 
riſhment, 

Roots may be divided into two ſorts, viz. perpendicular 
roots, which penetrate deep in the ground, and run down 
uſually _ and perpendicularly, as carrots, parſneps, the 
perpendicular roots of trees, &c. which are alſo called tap 
roots. Thoſe that divide near the ſurface of the ground, 
and ſpread in it, in various directions, are called horizontal 
roots, fibrous roots, and if very ſmall, capillary roots. 
The tap roots have alſo fibrous roots, iſſuing from their 
ſides, all round the tap root; and theſe lateral roots are 
longeſt near the ſurface of the ground, and gradually ſhorter 
as the tap-roots deſcend deeper. 

The ſurfaces of the roots are ſpongy and porous, parti- 
cularly of the ſmall or fibrous roots, and at theſe pores the 
vegetable food enters, and is diſtributed to all parts of the 


halloo, and throw his hat, or to toſs a dead rook 4 in the air, 
Mr. Tull ſays he found this laſt to be the moſt effectual. 


plant. The large roots are cloſe, and have few pores on 


They will immediately quit their uſual places of abode, if their ſurfaces; by which it appears, that they are chiefly in- 


the earth is turned up around the trees, in which they have 
built their neſts, and will not return to them till the graſs 
is grown again; as has been experienced in the repairing 
of Fountain-court in the Temple: Mr. Liſle, aſſures us, 
that the taking down of their neſts, with their young ones 
in them, and burning under the trees they were built in, 
will effectually make all the old ones deſert that place. 
However, it has been doubted, and perhaps with reaſon, 
whether they do not, upon the whole, compenſate prett 

fully for the miſchief they do to corn, by deſtroying va 


uantities of grubs, worms, and other pernicious inſects, 
in theſpring, ascrows are alſoof ſervice in the 8 
of populous towns, by devouring a great deal of carrion. 

t is a common proverbial 4 of the countrymen, 
that at whatſoever farm a colony of rooks plant themſelves, 
and make a rookery, it is a ſign of proſperity to the occu- 
pier of that land ; and that, on the contrary, their deſert- 
ing it, betides misfortunes and poverty ; for both which re- 
marks, Mr. Liſle accounts very rationally, by obſerving, 
that where a man is a good huſbandman to his land, and 
improves it, the worms, which are a great food to theſe 
creatures, eſpecially at certain times of the year, multiply, 
and grow to a much greater bulk and fatneſs, than in a poor 
neglected ſoil : the ſtrength of land being as diſcernible by 
the large ſize of worms, as from the growth of plants; 


tended for the ſupport and ſtability of the plant, and the fi- 
brous roots for collecting the nouriſhment for the plant, 
and large roots, 

The branches of roots are formed, with their extreme 
ends, pointing from the ſtem of the plant; and hence it ap- 
pears, that roots once formed, do not afterwards enereaſe, 
or extend further longitudinally ; they lengthen at their 
ends, but not at their ear LM parts: for if they did, 
the branches being left behind, would be drawn back, with 
their ends pointing towards the ſtem : but they are con- 
ſtantly found in a contrarypoſition, with their —_ pointing 
in a direction from the ſtem. If a root is cut, it extends 
no farther in length, as before obſerved, but new roots are 
formed near the cut end of the old root; two or more 
new or young roots are formed in the room of the former 
old one. Hence the fibrous roots of plants are multiplied 
by cutting them with a ſpade or hoe : and this is often a 
great benefit to the plant. The pores of the fibrous root 
are the mouths by which the whole plant is fed, and the 
more they are multiplied, the more nouriſhment they col- 
lect for it. | 

'Thus a plant that naturally extends its roots to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, is in danger of being killed by tranſplant - 
ing, unleſs it is alſo furnithed with fibrous roots, which 


and that the grubs or maggots of the beetle kind in parti- 


muſt be carried with it to the new ground; or new ones 
muſt be formed, to make the plant thrive. Hence it is, 
that 
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that plants, which have long ſtraggling roots are removed 
with difficulty ; but plants of the ſame kind, and age, and 
that grow in the ſame ground, are tranſplanted with fafety 
and ſucceſs, if they have been previouſly dug round with a 
ſpade, whereby their fibrous roots have been cut and mul- 
tiplied, ſo that they riſe with a'ball of earth adhering to 
them. = | 
There is a communication between the roots of a plant, 
and when ſome of them are 'well nouriſhed, the others are 
benefited thereby, If ſome of the roots of a plant are laid 
in dry earth or ſand, and others in water, they will furniſh 
the dry roots with water ſufficient to keep them, and the 
earth about them, moiſt, ſo long as they have a ſupply of 
water: for this reaſon deep rooting plants are little affect. 
ed by drought ; the tap roots finding moiſture below, ſend 
up ſome of it to the roots near the ſurface : for which rea- 
ſon lucern and faintfoin flouriſh in ſuch dry hot weather, 
by which common graſs, and other fibrous rooted plants, 
that do not deſcend deep, are ſcorched and burnt up. 

As roots communicate moiſture to each other, they 
therewith communicate alſo nouriſhment : for it is found 
by experience, that drilled plants, well hoed, one fide of a 
row only, are better nouriſhed than ſown plants ſtandin 
at equal diſtances ; or upon an equal ſurface of ground wi 
the drilled, and not hoed, ; 

The attentive farmer will diſcover many other particu- 
lars concerning roots : whereof the knowledge is uſeful in 
the common culture, and in hoeing neceſſary. 

ROSIL, or Ro#!ls, land neither light nor heavy, being 
a medium between ſand and clay. 

ROT, a diſeaſe incident to ſheep, ariſing frequently from 
wet ſeaſons, and too moiſt paſture. N 

« But the rot in ſheep, ſays an ingenious and practical 
writer, does not always either proceed from moiſture alone, 
or the nature of the foil alone; for all moiſt grounds do 
not cauſe the rot in ſheep, and there are ſome lands which 
rot ſheep in wet years only. 

« The rot, in fact, ariſes from a certain putrefaction, 
both in the air, and in the graſs or herbs that uſually grow 
in ſuch moiſt years : theſe, together with their moiſt food, 
corrupt their livers, and bring on the diſeaſe. 

2 Ie is indeed very difficult to cure this diſorder, unleſs 
it is attempted before the liver is too much waſted : where 
there is a convenience of doing it, the beſt rr an 
immediate removal to ſalt marſhes ; but this is far from 
being in every farmer's power: I ſhall endeavour therefore, 
from my own former experience, to ſupply the deficiency. 

In ſuch caſes as theſe, a prevention of the evil is to 
be recommended to the practice of every rational farmer, 

« Some grounds naturally yield a ſoft, ſpungy graſs, | 
which is, more than any other, ſubject to breed the rot in 
ſheep ; I would therefore adviſe, that other cattle be fed in 
theſe grounds, and the ſheep kept in the drieft, hardeſt, and 

© have known land that has kept ſheep in health for 
many ſucceſſive years, yet afterwards, when the months 
of May and June have proved wet, a frim and frothy 
graſs has ſuddenly ſprung up, which, together with the bad 
air that muſt of courſe follow, has cauſed a rot in the 
ſheep that were then on it : the evil was obſerved in time, 
the ſheep were removed to a dry and almoſt barren heath, 
and in the ſucceeding winter they were foddered with good, 
dry, ſweet hay, and a great loſs was prevented: this happen- 
ed to an old friend of mine; ſince dead. : . 

« This unwholeſome graſs is moſt apt to grow in cold 
land, and in the ſummer time ; and it is a general opini- 
on, and well founded on experience, that if the ſummer 
does not rot ſheep, the winter will not, the power of the 
winter alone not being ſtrong enough to begin a rot. 

« A very ſenſible writer, whoſe book I have juſt turn. 
ed to, I mean Mr. Liſle, ſays that broom is very good 
for the rot; and indeed I have often experienced it; for 
in a farm I occupied ſome years ago there were ſeveral 
broom-fields, and I have often obſerved that ſuch of my 

eep as were part of the year fed in them were never in- 
fected with the rot, whilſt others in my poſſeſſion had it to 
a great degree. I profited however by experience, for I 
took care thenceforward that all my ſheep ſhould, by 
turns, enjoy the advantages to be derived from their feeding 
on the young ſhoots of the broom. 

« As to what Mr. Liſle ſays, on the authority of Mr. 

Ray, that the marſh-trefoil will cure the rot, I cannot from 
experience corroborate it: I have heard its efficacy in this 


. 


diſorder often mentioned, but never yet heard any particular 
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fact related ſo circumſtantially as to induce me to depend 
on its effects. 

That ſalt is good, I agree with the above gentleman 
and Mr, Boyle; and this glves me an opportunity of com- 
municating a receipt which I kno to be a good one. 

« When yoa petceive, by the colour of your ſheep's 
eyes, that the rot has taken them, drive your flock into 
a barn, a covered fold, or ſome ſuch convencent place : 
around this place let there be wooden troughs, like man- 

ers, in which you ſhould feed your ſheep with good, 

ry, clean oats, for forty-eight hours : then have ready 
ſome bay ſalt finely powdered and ſearced, of which you 
are to ſprinkle a little among the oats, encreaſing the quan- 
tity till it diſguſts the ſheep, and you perceive they fall 
oft their appetites : afterwards, for the two following days 
give them again clean oats; and then mix your ſalt with 
them as before, continuing this proceſs till their eyes have 
recovered their natural colour, when you will find them 
mg cured ; and to be convinced, it will only be neceſ- 
fary to kill one or two of the flock. | 

“To this I ſhall add a receipt for the rot in ſheep, which 
was communicated to me by a friend, a man of credit and 
veracity, who ſays he has often tried it with ſucceſs : 


« Steep ſome regulus of antimony in ale; adding 
thereto ſome grains of paradiſe and a little ſugar 
to ſweeten it. Of this infuſion ſomewhat leſs than 


a gill is to be given to every one of your affected 


ſheep ; they are to have two or three doſes, ac- 
cording as they are more or leſs affected by the diſ- 


temper, allowing two days intermiſſion between 
each doſe. 


« This is ſaid, as I have already obſerved, to be a cure 
almoſt certain, | | 

« I juſt now took notice, that when rain falls in the 
months of May and June, it is apt to cauſe the rot in ſheep : 
it will be neceſſary to add, that folding them in the above 
months encreaſes the diſorder; for after having been de- 
prived of their liberty during the whole night, they bite 
the noxious graſs the more greedily in the morning, having 
leſs ceremony in their choice of herbs than if they were not 
folded. This is a matter of ſome conſequence, therefore 
worthy of being attended to. 

ce 9 thing more I muſt, on the authority of Mr. 
Liſle, communicate to your readers, viz. an obſervation 
of a Leicefterſhire farmer; that ſheep, when firſt touch - 
ed with the rot, will thrive mightily in fattening for ten 
weeks; but if they are not diſpoſed of when they are come 
up to a pitch, they will, in ſeven or eight days time, 
fall away to nothing but ſkin and bone. The ſame far- 
mer obferved, that he had often had them die in the height 
of their pitch, in half an hour's time, with twenty-ſeven 

und of tallow in their bellies.” Auſeum Ruſiicum, vol. 

7. 434 
o this account we ſhall add a receipt communicated to 

Mr. Mills by a gentleman of Linconſhire. 


« Steep a handful of rue in a pail of water all night, and 
at morning put in as much ſalt as will make it bear 
an egg. ive each ſheep half a pint of this liquor, 
and repeat it thrice, every other morning. 


« A farmer who kept four hundred ſheep tried this 
receipt in the laſt general rot (about five years ago), and 
did not loſe any, though his neighbours loſt almoſt all theirs. 
For the ſake of theexperiment, he ſet apart about twenty, and 
did not give them this drink. Many of theſe were rotten.” 
MilPs Huſbandry, vol. III. p. 416. | 

Buck- bean, or marſh-trefoil, is alſo excellent in this diſ- 
temper, See the article BUCK-BEAN. 

ROUGHINGS, latter-graſs, aftermaths. 

ROUP, the name of a filthy diſeaſe in poultry, confiſting 
of a boil or N upon the rump, and is known by the 
ſtaring, or turning back of the feathers. 


The roup, if not foon remedied, will corrupt the whole 


body of the fowl ; to prevent which the feathers ſhould be 
plucked away, the ſwelling laid opon, the matter preſled 
out ; after which the part is to be waſhed with brine, or 

ſalt and water. | | 
ROWEL, a kind of iſſue made in horſes for the cure 
— various diſorders, as inward ſtrains, hard ſwellings, 
The operation is performed in the following manner: 
T 6 . by A little 
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-extremities of the veſſels divided in the making of it ; in 


- nomy of Norfolk, vol. II. ſays, © it is an excellent cuſtom of 
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A little ſlit being made through: the ſkin, about a hand- | 
breadth below the part aggrieved, big enough to put a 


ſwan's quill in, the ſkin is raiſed from. the fleſh, the end 


of the auill put in, and the ſkin blowed from the fleſh 
8 and al over the ſhoulder; then, the hole being 


ſtopped with the finger, the part blown is beat with a 
hatle-ſtick, and the wind ſpread with the hand all over, and 


then let go; this done, a ſkain of horſe-hair, or red ſarſe- 
net, half the thickneſs of the little finger, is put in a rowel- 
ling-needle, feven or eight inches long, and the needle is 


at into the hole,” and drawn through again, fix or ſeven 
inches higher; then the needle is drawn out, and the two 
ends of the rowel tied together, anointing it every day, as 
well before the paging in, with ſweet butter and hog's 
greaſe, and drawing it backwards and forwards is, the ſkin, 
to make the putrid matter diſcharge itſelf more plentifully, 
Others diſliking theſe rowels, as making too large a 
fore and ſcar, uſe the French rowel, which is a round 


piece of ſtiff leather, with a hole in the midſt, laying it 
flat between the fleſh and the ſkin, the hole in the rowel 


juſt againſt that in the ſkin, ſewing it with a needle and 


thread drawn through the hole and the ſkin, cleaning it 
once in two or three Gay, and then anointing it afreſh, 


« The general and abſurd reaſoning of farriers, fays Mr, 
Bartlet, on the effects and uſe of rowelling, makes the fol- 


towing obſervations the more neceſſary, as it is too no- 


torious how impertinently they talk on this ſubject : for in 


ſhort, with them a rowel is to draw off all the bad and cor- 
rupt humours from the blood, by a ſort of magic. 


It is neceſſary to obſerve that the matter generally diſ- 
charged by a rowel is nothing more than an ouzing from the 


fact then, it is blood, which loſes its colour, by being ſhed 
out of the veſſels, the warmth of the part, and its confine- 
ment. 

« Tf this is granted, it will evidently appear, that the 
good effects enſuing this operation, muſt be owing to a 
gradual depletion, or emptying of the veſſels in general; 
by which means the ſurcharge or load on a particular part, 
is taken off and removed; and impurities or bad juices 
(generally called humours) run off with the good, in pro- 
portion to their quantity in the blood 

« To imagine particular humours ate thus ſeparately, 
and alone diſcharged from the blood, through thele orifices, 
is an opinion but too generally received, though a very ab- 
ſurd one; and mult be very pernicious in its conſequences, 
from the bad effects it may have in practice; as muſt the 
ſame reafoning alſo in regard to purging. 1 

« Thus to lean hide- bound horſes, and thoſe of a dry hot 
conſtitution, the diſcharge, by depriving the conſtitution of 
ſo much blood, and Auids, is daily exhauſting the ſtrength 
of the animal ; and may be productive of bad conſequences, 
by defrauding the conſtitution of a neceſſary fluid. 

« But in diſorders from fulneſs, attended with acrimony, 
or ſharpneſs of the juices, and with defluxious on the eyes, 
lungs, or any part of conſequence ; the. gradual diſcharge 
brought on by theſe means, will contribute to leſſen the 
fulnefs on the parts affected, and give the veſſels an oppor- 
tunity of recovering their tone, while evacuating and altera- 
tive medicines are doing their office. 

« Tt may be neceſſary however to obſerve, that there is 
a wonderful communication between the veſſels of the 
cellular membrane under the ſkin, which remarkably 
appears, by inflating thoſe of ſheep, calves, &c, by the 
butchers : hence probably it is that ſome diſorders of this 
integument, are ſo apparently relieved by iſſues, or rowels, 
without our having any recourſe to that genera] depletion 
of the veſlels we have juſt obſerved, to account for it; and 
hence alſo may be deduced their N ſometimes in drain 
ing off any extravaſated fluĩds, which may lodge between 
the interſtices of the muſcels, after violent ſtrains of the 
ſhoulder ; alſo in diſcharging ſuch vicious, or ſharp fluids, as 
are thrown on the membranes, and occaſion thoſe flying 

ins and lameneſſes, which we find are often removed by 
this local remedy. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 220. 

ROWEN, or Rower, winter-graſs. 

ROW TV, over-rank, too ſtrong. 

RUBBING-POST. Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Eco- 


the Norfolk farmer to erect rubbing-poſts in the different 
parts of the incloſure he is feeding or teathing ; they keep 
the ſtock from the fences, and furniſh them no doubt with 
an agreeable, and perhaps a falutary, amuſement, 


R UL 


part of the boughs left on, into the middle of the cloſe : this 
is leſs trouble than putting down a poſt, is eaſily rolled out 
of the way of the plough, and ſeems to be ſtill more agree.. 
able to the cattle,” 

RUDDLE, a ſort of red earth, of a lax texture, and very 
eaſily reduced to powder. It is found in ſeveral parts of 
England, eſpecially in Derbyſhire; and is much uſed in 
marking ſneep. | 

RULES for buying horſes. What has been treated of 
under the name of draught-horſe, concerning buying, ſhape, 
uſage, &c. being confined, in a manner, wholly to thoſe 
employed for plough and cart, theſe rules are more general 
and comprehenſive z and many things under this head are 
of great uſe, and therefore muſt be particularized : as, 

Election; which is the end for which a man buys, and 
is a thing only ſhut up in his breaſt, , 

« Breed; which muſt be either taken from faithful re- 
port, a man's own knowledge, or from fome known and 
certain characters, by which one ſtrain, or one country, is 
diſtinguiſhed from another. 

« As the Neapolitan horſe is known by his hawk noſe, 
the Spaniſh by his ſmall Jimbs, the Barbary by his fine head 
and deep hoof, the Dutch by the roughneſs of his legs, and 
the Engliſh by his general ſtrong knitting together: and ſo 
of divers others. 

“The colour; and though there are none exempt from 
goodneſs, yet ſome are accounted better than others, as 
the dapple grey for beauty; the brown bay for ſervice; the 
black, with ver hair, for courage, and the liard, and true 
mixt roan, for countenance 2 as for the forrel, the black 
without white, and the unchangeable iron-grey, they are 
reckoned choleric; the bright-bay, fleabitten; the black 
with white marks are fanguiniſts ; the black, white, yellow, 
dun, kite-glu'd, and the pye-bald, are phlegmatic ; and the 
cheſnut, the mouſe - dun, the red bay, and the blue grey, are 
melancholy, R 

“ For pace in general, with either trot, amble, rack, or 
gallop; it muſt be referred to the end for which a horſe is 
bought, particularly if it be for the war, running, hunting, 
or for a man's own pleaſure, the trot is moſt tolerable ; and 
this motion is known by a croſs moving of the horſe's 
limbs, as when the fore-leg, or near hinder-leg, or the 
near fore- leg and the fore hinder-leg, move and go forward 
in one inſtant ; and in this motion, the nearer the horſe 
takes his limbs from the ground, the opener, the evener, 
and the fhorter is his pace; for to take up his feet ſlovenly, 
ſhews ſtumbling and lameneſs 3 to tread narrow or clole; 
{hews interfering or falling; to ſtep uneven, indicates toil, 
and wearineſs; and to tread ſtrong, ſhews over-reach- 
ing. 
8 Ambling; which is choſe for eaſe, great men's ſeats, 
or long travel, is a motion contrary to trotting; for now 
both the feet of one ſide muſt move equally together, that 
is, the far fore · leg and the far hinder- leg, and the near fore- 
leg and the near W and this motion muſt be 
juſt, ſmooth, large and nimble, for to tread falſe takes away 
all eafe, to tread thort rids no ground, to tread rough ſhews 


rolling, and to tread flow ſhews a falſe pace, (which never 


continues), as alſo lameneſs. 

“% Racking z a pace required for buck-hunting, gallop- 
ing on the highway, poſt hackney, or the like: and it is 
the ſame motion as ambling,'only it is a ſwifter time, and a 
ſhorter tread ; and though it rids not fo much ground, yet 
it is a little eaſier. | 

« Galloping is the laſt, and muſt be joined to all the 
other paces 3 and this every trotting and racking horſe na- 
turally does, but the ambler is a little unapt to it, becauſe 
the motions are both one, ſo that being put to a greater 
ſwiftneſs or pace than formerly he had been acquainted 
with, he manages his legs confuſedly and diſorderly, but be- 
ing trained gently, and made to underſtand the motion, he 
will as well undertake this as any trotting horſe whatever. 
Now in a good gallop, you muſt obſerve firſt, that the 
horſe that takes up his feet nimbly from the ground, but 
does not raiſe them high, that neither rolls nor beats him- 
ſelf, that ſtretches out his fore-legs, follows nimbly with 
the others, and neither cuts under his knee, (which is cal- 
led the ſwiſh cut) nor croſſes, nor claps one foot on ano- 
ther, and ever leads with his fore-foot, and not with the 
near; ſuch an one is ſaid ever to gallop comely and true, 
and he is fitteſt for ſpeed, or any ſwift employment; but if 
he gallops round, and raifes his fore-feet, he is then ſaid to 

= ſtrongly, and not ſwiftly, and is fitteſt for the great 


« Some I ſee draw the crown of a tree, with the lower | addle, the wats, and ſtrong encounters ; if he gallops 


2 


flow, 
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flow, yet ſure, he will ſerve ſor the high road: but if he re : if they be red and fiery, beware of moon- eyes, 
labours his feet confuſedly, and gallops painfully, then the which is next door to blindneſs ; if white and walled, it 
buyer may conclude, he 1s good for no galloping ſervice ; | betrays a weak, flizht, and unneceſſar ſtarting, or finding 
beſides, it betrays ſome hidden lameneſs in him. | of baggards: if with white ſpecks, ule heed of the pearl, 

« His nature; which mult be referred to the end for | pin, and web: if they water or appear bloody, it indicates 
which a horſe is bought, evec obſerving, that the biggeſt | bruiſes : and if any matter, it ſhews old age, and over-rid- 
are fitteſt for ſtrong occaſions and great burdens, ſtrong |) ing, feſtering, rheums, or violent ſtrains ; if they look 
draughts, and double carriage: the middle ſize for plea» | dead or hollow, or much ſunk, beware of blindneſs at the 
ſure and general employments; and the leaſt for eaſe, | beſt : if the black does not fill the pit, but that the white 
ſweet walks, and ſummer hacknies. But to be yet ſome- | is always appearing, or if in the moving the white and black 
thing more particular as to the rule of choice, it is contain= | be ſeen in equal quantity, it is a ſign of weakneſs, and a dog- 
ed in the diſcovery of natural deformities, accidental out- | ged diſpoſition in him. | | 
ward ſorrances, or inward hidden miſchiefs, which are fo „ Cheeks and chaps ; upon the handling whereof, if you 
many and ſo infinite, that it is very tedious, though exceed | find the bones lean and thin, the {ſpace wide between them, 
ing neceſſary, to explain them. Wherefore you are, upon | and the thropple or windpipe as big as a man can gripe, and 
this occaſion, to obſerve how a horſe ſtands to view, that the void place without ſpots or kernels, and the jaws gene- 
is, ſeeing him ſtark-naked before you, and placing yourſelf rally ſo great that the neck ſeems to couch within them, 
before his face, take a ſtrict view of his countenance, and | they are excellent ſigns of great wind, courage, and ſound- 
the chearfulneſs thereof, that being an excellent glaſs where- | neſs of heart and body; but if the chaps are fat and thick, 
in to diſcern his goodneſs and perfection. the place between them cloſed up with groſs ſubſtance, and 

“ On ordering him out, let no one be the laſt in the | the thropple little, they all are ſigns of ſhort wind and much 
ſable, but yourſelf ; you ſhould alſo, if poſſible, be the firſt | inward foulneſs; if the void place appears full of knots and 
in, leſt the owner, or ſome of his quick emiſſaries, take an | kernels, beware of the ſtrangles and glanders, the former 
opportunity to fig him; a practice common among dealers, | of which may be eaſily diſcovered by a ſwelling between 
in order to make the tail ſhew as if carried very high, when, | the two nether jaw-bones, which diſcharges a white mat- 
in reality, the day after he will in appearance be five pounds ter, This diforder uſually appears about three, four, or 
worſe. hve years old; there is no young horſe but what is ſubject 
His ears ; which if they are ſmall, thin, ſhart, prick- | to it either perfectly or imperfectſy; there is alſo a diſorder 
ed, and moving, or if they be long, be well ſet on, and well | which is called the baſtard-ſtrangles, which appears ſome- 
carried, it is a mark of beauty, goodneſs, and mettle ; but | times like, and ſome different from the true ſtrangles. The 
if they are thick, Javed, or lolling, wide ſet, and unmoving, | baſtard-ſtrangles are what proves that the horſe has not 
then they are ſigns of dullneſs, doggedneſs, and ill nature. thrown off his true ſtrangles, but that ſome foal humours 
His face; which, if wan, his forehead ſwelling out- | are ſtill left behind; this diſorder may come at four, five, 
ward, no mark or feather in his face ſet high as above his | ſix, or ſeven years of age. A continual languor at work, 
eyes, or at the top of his eyes; if he has a white ſtar, or and ſeemingly perpetually weary, without any viſible ail- 
white ratch of. an indifferent ſize, and placed even, or a | ment, is a certain ſign that he is not clear of this diſorder, 
white ſnip on his noſe or lip, they are all marks of beauty | which ſometimes will affect the foot, the leg, the ham, 
and goodneſs :. but if his face be flat, cloudy, or ſcouling, | the haunch, the ſhoulders, the breaſt, or the eye, an 
his forehead flat as a trencher,. which is called mare-faced, | without care in this latter caſe, may corrupt the pupil of 
for che mark in his forehead ſtands low, as under his eyes: the eye, as the ſmall-pox does in men. 
if his ſtar or ratch ſtand awry, or in an ill poſture, or in- „ Feel if he has any flat glands faſtened to the nether 
ſtead of a ſnip, his noſe be raw or unhairy, or his face gene- jaws, which give him pain when you preſs him, and remem- 
aally bald, they all denote deformity. ber r. indicate the glanders. 

« The proper time to examine his eyes, is in a dark ſta- cc ere is alſo another diſorder, much like the ſtrangles, 
ble, with a candle, or rather in the day- time when he is led | which is called morfoundering, and appears by a running 
trom the ſtall; cauſe the man, who leads him to ſtop at the | at the noſe, but the ſwelling under the jaw is leſs. If his 
ſtable-door, juſt as his head peeps out, and all his body ſtill jaws be ſo ftraight that his neck ſwells above them, if it be 
within. Never look at the eye full; but let your obſerva-| no more than natural, it is only a ſign of ſhort wind and 
tions be oblique, If the white of the eye appears reddiſh | purſineſs, or groſſneſs; but if the ſwelling is long, and cloſe 
at the bottom, or of a colour like a withered leaf, I would | by his chaps, like a whetſtone, then take care of the vivers, 
not adviſe you to purchaſe him. A moon-eyed- horſe is or ſome natural impoſthume. 
known by his weeping, and by keeping his eyes almoſt | “ His noſtrils; which, if open, dry, wide, and large, fo 
mut at the beginning of the diſtemper: as the moon chan- as upon any ſtraining the internal redneſs is diſcovered, and 
ges, he gradually recovers his * and in a fortnight or | if his muzzle be ſmall, his mouth deep, and his lips equally 
three weeks ſees as well as before he had the ditorder. | meeting, then all are good ſigns of wind, health, and courage; 
Dealers, when they have ſuch a horſe to ſell, at the time of | but if his noſtrils are ſtraight, his wind is but little ; or if 
his weeping, always tell you that he has got a bit of ſtraw | his muzzle is groſs, his ſpirit is dull; if his mouth be 
or hay in his eye, or that he has received ſome blow; they | ſhallow, he will never carry a bitt well; and if his upper 
alſo take care to wipe away the humour, to prevent its be- lip will not reach his nether, old age or infirmity have 
ing ſeen ; but a man ſhould truſt only himſelf in buying of | marked him out for carrion : if his noſe be moiſt and drop- 
horſes, and above all be very exact in examining the eyes. | ping, when it is clear water, it is a cold; if foul water, 
In this he muſt have regard to time and place where he | then beware of the glanders. | 
makes the examination. Bad eyes may appear good in| © His breaſt ; look down from his head thereto, and ſee 
winter, when ſnow. is upon the ground; and often good ones | if it is broad, out-ſwelling, and adorned with many fea- 
appear bad, according to the poſition of the horſe. Never | tures, for that ſhews ſtrength and durance ; whereas tue 
examine a horſe's eyes by the ſide of a white wall, where | little breaſt is uncomely, and denotes weakneſs ; the nar- 
ihe dealers always chooſe to ſhew one that is moon- eyed. | row breaſt is apt to ſtumble, fall, and interfere before ; 

2 nj moon-eyed horſe has always one eye bigger than | that which is hidden inwards,. and wants the beauty and 
the other, and above his lids you may generally diſcover | diviſion of many features, indicatesa weak-armed heatt, and 
wrinkles or Circles. a breaſt that is unwilling, and not fit for any violent toil 

If you obſerve a fleſhy excreſcence that proceeds from | or ſtrong labour. 

the corner of the eye, and covers a part of the pupil, and is | © In thewing a horſe, a dealer or jockey will generally 
in ſhape almoſt like the beard of an oyſter, though ſeeming- | place him with his fore foot on a higher ground than his 
ly a matter of no great conſequence, yet it is what I call a | hind ones, in order that the ſhoulder may appear further in 
whitlow in the eye, and if ſatfered to grow, it draws away his back, and make him higher in ſight than he really is; 
a part of the nouriſhment of the eye, and ſometimes occa- | but be ſure to cauſe him to be led on level ground, and fee 
lions a total privation of light, that his ſhoulders lie well into his back ; for an upright 

«* His eyes; which, if round, big, black, ſhining, | ſhouldered horſe carries his weight too forward, which is 
ſtarting or ſtaring from his head; if the black of the eye fills | diſagreeable, and unſafe to the rider. Have his fore legs 
the pit, or outward circumference, that in the moving, | ſtand even, and you will then have it in your power to judge of 
very little, if any, of the white appears, they are all ſigns of | his ſhoulders. If you do not obſerve. this, the dealer will 
beauty and goodneſs. But if his eycs are uneven, and of a | contrive that this near leg ſtands before the other, as the 
wrinkled proportion, or if they be ſmall, which in horſe- | ſhoulders in that poſition appear to lay further in the 
manſhip is called piz-eyed, both are uncomely ſigus of 1 If his knees ſtand nearly cloſe, and his toes quite 
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in a line, not turning in, nor yet turning out, be aſſured 
he will not. cut: if he takes his legs up a moderate height, 
and neither clambers, nor yet goes too near the ground, he 
will moſt likely anſwer your purpoſe, 

« His thighs ; look down from his elbow to his knees, 
and fee that his fore-thighs are ruſh-grown, well hardened 
within, ſinewed, fleſhy, and out-ſwelling, they being good 
ſigns of ſtrength ; whereas the contrary betokens weakneſs, 
and are unnatural. 

“ His knees; which, you are to ſee, if they carry a pro- 
portion, be clean, ſinewy, and cloſe knit, for then they are 
good and comely, but if one be bigger and rounder than 
the other, the horſe has received ſome miſchief ; if groſs, 
he is gouty ; if ſeared or hair-broken, it is a true mark of 
a ſtumbling de, and a perpetual faller. 

« His legs ; which look down to from his knees to his 
paſterns, and if they are found to be lean, flat, and ſinewy, 
and the inward bow of the knee without ſeams or hair- 
broken, it ſhews a good ſhape and ſoundnels ; but if there are 
hard knots on the inſide of the legs they are ſpleints, if on 
the outſide they are ſcrews or excretions ; if ſcabs be under 
his knee on the inſide, it is the ſwift cut, and he will badly 
endure galloping : but if above his paſterns, on the inſide, 
ſcabs are found, itſhews interfering : again; if the ſcabs be 
88 over his legs, it is extreme foul keeping, or elſe a 


pice of the mange : if his legs be fat, round, and fleſhy, 


he will never endure labour : and if ſeams, ſcabs, and hair- 
brokenneſs, be found on the inward bow of his knees, it 
ſhews a malander, which is a cancerous ulcer. 

« Circled feet are very eaſy to be known: they are 
when you ſee little excreſcences round the hoof, which en- 
cloſe the foot, and appear like ſo many ſmall circles. Deal- 
ers, who have ſuch horſes, never fail to raſp round their 
hoofs, in order to make them ſmooth ; and to conceal the 
raſping, when they are to ſhew them for ſale, they black 
the hoof all over, for without that, one may eaſily perceive 
what has been done, and ſeeing the mark of the raſp, is a 
proof that the horſe is ſubje& to this accident. As to the 
cauſe, it proceeds from the remains of an old diſtemper, or 
from having been foundered ; and the diſeaſe being cured, 
without care being taken of the feet, whereupon the circu- 
lation of the blood not being regularly made, eſpecially 
round the crown, between the hair and the horn, the part 
loſes its nouriſhment, and contracts or enlarges itſelf in pro- 
portion as the horſe is worked. If theſe circles were only 
on the ſurface, the jockies method of raſping them down 
would then be good for nothing; but they form themſelves 
alſo within the feet, as well as without, and conſequently 
preſs on the ſenſible part, and make a horſe limp with ever 
ſo little labour. One may juſtly compare a horſe in 
this ſituation, to a man that has corns on his feet, and yet 
is obliged to walk a long way in ſhoes that are too tight 
and ſtubborn : a horſe therefore is worth a great deal leſs on 
this account. bo 

« After having well examined the feet, ſtand ab out three 
paces from his ſhoulders, and look carefully that he is not 
| bow-legged, which proceeds from two different cauſes ; 
_ firſt, from nature, when a horſe has been got by a worn- 
out ſtallion : and ſecondly, from his having been worked 
too young; neither in the one caſe nor the other is the horſe 
of any value, becauſe he never can be ſure footed ; it is 


alſo a diſagreeable ſight if the knees point forwards, and his 


legs turn in under him, ſo that the knees come much fur- 
ther out than the feet : it is alſo called a bow-legged horſe, 
and ſuch an one ought to be 1 for any ſervice what- 
ſoe er, as he never can ſtand firm on his legs 3 and how 
handſome ſoever he may otherways be, he ſhouid on no 
account be uſed for a ſtallion, becauſe all his progeny will 
have the ſame deformity. 

« Paſtern and paſtern-joints ; the firſt of which muſt 
be ſhort, ſtrong and upright ſtanding ; the ſecond, clear, 
and well knit together, for if they are ſwelled or big, be- 
ware of ſinew-ſtrains, and gourdings: and if the other be 
long, weak, or bending, the limbs will hardly be able to 
carry the body without tiring. 

« The hoof ; which ſhould generally be black, ſmooth, 
tough, rather a little long than round, deep, hollow, and 
full of ſounding, for white hoofs are tender, and carry the 
ſhoe ill : a rough groſs-ſeamed hoof diſcovers old age, or 
over-heating : à brittle one will carry no ſhoe at all, and an 
extraordinary round one is bad for foul ways and deep hunt- 
ing; a flat one that is pumiced, ſhews foundering ; and a 
hoof that is empty and hollow founding betokens a decayed 
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inward part, through ſome dry wound or founder. Then 
as for the crown of the hoof; if the hair lies ſmooth and 
cloſe, and the fleſh flat and even, the hoof is perfect; but 
if the hair be ſtaring, the ſkin ſcabbed and the fleſh riſing, 
you may expect a ring-bone, crown-ſcab, or quitter-bone. 

« You are to n the ſetting on of his creſt, head, and 
mane. As for his head, ſtand by his fide, and ſee that it does 
not ſtand too high nor too low, but in a direct line: that 
his neck be ſmall at the ſetting on of his head, and long, 
growing deeper to the ſhoulders, with an high, ſtrong 
and thin mane, long, ſoft, and ſomewhat curling, they be. 
ing beautiful characters, whereas to have the head ill ſet on, 
is the greateſt deformity : for if thick ſet, be aſſured it will 
cauſe him to. toſs up his noſe for want of wind, which 
cauſes a horſe to carry his head diſagreeably high, and oc- 
caſions a tickliſh mouth. To have any bigneſs or ſwelling 
in the nape of the neck, ſhews the poll-evil, or beginning 
of a fiſtula : to have a ſhort thick neck, like a bull, to have 
it falling at the withers, to have a low, weak, a thick or 
falling creſt, ſhews both the want of ſtrength and mettle : 
to have much hair on the mane, denotes intolerable dull- 
neſs : to have it thin, ſhews fury ; and to be without any, 
or ſhed, ſhews the worm in the mane, the itch, or elſe 
plain mangineſs. | | 

In the next place, you are to conſider his back, ribs, 
belly, and ſtones. Firſt view his chine, that it be broad, 
even, and ſtrait ; that the ribs are well compaſſed, and bend- 
ing outward ; that the fillets be upright, ſtrong and ſhort, 
and not above a handful between his laſt rib and the huckle- 
bone : his belly ſhould be well laid down, yet laid within 
his ribs, and his ſtones well truſſed to his body, which are 
all marks ot health and perfection; be careful in ob- 
ſerving that he has no ſwelling in his teſticles, a diſorder 
that proceeds either from ſome ſtrain in working, or from 
the horſe's having continued too long in the ſtable, or from 
putting one leg over any bar, and being checked by the 
halter, or from any other accident that confines a horſe, 
makes him kick or fling, and bruiſe his cods, and there is 
no other way of knowing this diſtemper, but by ſome out- 
ward ſwelling upon the part. To have his chine narrow, 
he will never well 2 a ſaddle without wounding: and to 
have it bending or ſaddle- backed, ſhews weakneſs: to have 
his ribs flat, there will be no liberty for wind ; to have his 
fillets hanging, long, or weak, he will never clamber a hill, 
nor Carry > Burden z and to have his belly clung up or 

aunt, or his ſtones dangling down, looſe or aſide, are both 
igns of fickneſs, tenderneſs, foundering of the body, and 
unfit for labour. f 

« You muſt view his buttocks, that they are round, 
plump, full, and in an even level with his body, or if long, 
that they be well raiſed behind, and ſpread forth at the ſet- 
ting on of the tail, which is comely and beautiful, whereas 
the narrow-pin buttock, the hog or ſwine rump, and the 
— and downlet buttocks, are full of deformity, and 
ſhew both an injury in nature, and they are neither fit nor 
becoming for pad, foot- cloth, or pillion. The horſe that 
is deep in his girthing- place, is generally of great ſtrength. 

« His hinder thighs, or galkins 3 which obſerve that 
they be well let down, even to the middle joint, brawny, 
full and ſwelling, which is a very good fign of ſtrength 
and goodneſs, whereas the lank, flender thighs ſhew the 
contrary. . 

« View his cambrels ; from the thigh-bone to the hock 
it ſhould be pretty long, but ſhort from the hock to the 
paſtern ; have an eye to the joint behind, and if it be but 
ſkin and bones, veins and finews, or rather ſomewhat bend- 
ing than too ſtraight, it is then perfect, and as it ought to 
be; but if it has * or ſores on the inward bow or 
bending, then it is a ſelander: if the joint is ſwelled gene- 
rally all over, then it betokens a blow or bruiſe : if the 
ſwelling be particular, as in the pit or hollow part, or on 
the inſide, and the vein full and proud, and that it be ſoft, 
it is a blood-ſpavin ; if hard, a bone-ſpavin : but if the 
ſwelling be juſt behind, before the knuckle, then you may 
know it is acurb, 

« His hinder legs ; which, ſee if they be lean, clean, flat, 
and ſinewy, then all is well, but if fat, they will not endure 
labour : if ſwelled, the greaſe is melted in them : if the 
horſe be ſcabbed above the paſterns, he has the ſcratches : 
if chapped under his paſterns, he has reins, and none of 
theſe are noiſome. 

There is alſo a defect which is more common in the 
hind than the fore-legs, though the latter are not quite ex- 
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empt from it, and it is called the rat's tail, and is thus 
known : When you ſee from the hind part of the fetlock, 
up along the nerves, a kind of line or channel that ſepa- 
rates the bair to both ſides, this is a rat's tail; and in ſum- 
mer there appears a kind of ſmall dry ſcab along this chan- 
nel; and in winter there iſſues out a humidity like the 
water from the legs. A horſe may work notwithſtanding 
this diſorder, for it ſeldom lames him ; it ſometimes occa- 
ſons a ſtiffneſs in his legs, and makes them trot like foxes, 
without bending their joints. The hind-legs ſhould be 
lean, clean, flat, and ſinewy ; for if fat, they will not bear 
labour ; if ſwelled, the — is molten into them; if ſcab- 
bed above the paſterns, it is the ſcratches, and if he hath 
chops under his paſterns, he hath what is generally called 
the reins. If he has a good buttoek, his tail cannot ſtand 
ill, "4 it will be broad, high, flat, and couched a little in- 
ward. 

Having with care examined the horſe, let him be run 
in hand a gentle trot ; yn you will ſoon perceive if he is 
lame or not. Make the man lead him by the end of the 
bridle, as in this caſe you cannot be deceived by the man's 
being too near him. 
or the near fore- leg, and far hind- leg, ſhould move and go 
forward at one and the fame time; and in this motion, the 
nearer the horſe taketh his limbs from the ground, the opener, 
the evener, and the ſhorter is his pace. 

If he takes up his feet ſlovenly, it ſhews ſtumbling or 
lameneſs; to tread narrow, or croſs, ſhews interfering, or 
failing; to ſtep uneven, ſhews wearineſs, and if he treads 
long, you may be apprehenſive he forges; by which 1 
mean, that when he walks or trots, he ſtrikes the toes of 
his hind feet againſt the corners of his ſhoes before, which 
occaſions a clattering noiſe as you ride; and this proceeds 

nerally from the weakneſs of his fore legs, he not having 
Ton th in them to-raiſe them up ſufficiently quick to make 
way for the hind ones. A horſe of this kind is not near fo 
ſerviceable as the horſe exempt from it, and the dealers, to 
get rid of him, will make abundance of pretences : if he has 
been juſt ſhoed, they will ſay the farrier has put him on too 
long ſhoes ; if his ſhoes are old, they will tell you he is juſt 
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come off a long journey, and is much fatigued; you muſt | F. 


not therefore be over credulous to any thing a jockey or 
dealer affirms, for what they ſay in this manner is too often 
with intent to deceive; and it is very certain that a horſe 
who forges can never be fure-footed, any more than one 
who has tottering or bow legs. 

On his being mounted, ſee him walk. Obferve his 
mouth that he pulls fair, not too high, nor bearing down: 
then ſtand behind him, and ſee if he goes narrower before 
than behind, as every horſe that goes well on his legs 

in that manner. Take notice that he bruſhes not 
going too cloſe ; a certain ſign of his cutting, and 
tiring in travelling. Have nothing to do with that horſe 
who throws his legs confuſedly about, and croſſes them 
before: this you may obſerve by ſtanding exactly before 


or behind him, as he is going along. In his trot he ſhould | 


point his fore legs well, without clambering, nor yet as if 
he were afraid: and that he throws well in his hind-legs, 
which will enable him to fupport his trot, and ſhoot his 
fore-parts forwards. 

In his canter, obſerve he does not fret, but goes cool in 
this pace; and in his gallop he ſhould take his feet nimbly 
from. the ground, and not raiſe them too high, but that 
he ſtretcheth out his fore-legs, and follows nimbly with 
his hind ones, and that he cutteth not under his knee, 
(which is called the ſwift or fpeedy cut) that he croffes not, 
nor claps one foot on another, and ever leadeth with his far 
fore-foot, and not with the near one. If he gallops round, 
and raifes his fore-feet, he may be ſaid to gallop ſtrongly, 
but not ſwiftly ; and if he labours his feet confufedly, and 
ſeems to painfully, it ſhews ſome hidden lameneſs ; 
for in all his paces, you ſhould particularly obſerve that his 
limbs are free, wr Bn the leaſt ſtiffneſs. 

Aſter he has been well exercifed in thoſe different paces, 
it is your time to examine for an infirmity, not eaſily diſ- 
covered, and that is, what I call tottering legs: you cannot 
perceive it till after a horſe has galloped for ſome time, and 
then, by letting him reſt a little, you will ſee his legs 
tremble under him, which is the diſorder I mean : how 
handſome ſoever the legs of ſuch a horſe may be, he never 
can ſtand well on them ; you are therefore not to mind 
what the jockey ſays when he talks of the beauty of the 
limbs, for if you oblige him to gallop the horſe, or fatigue 
him pretty much, (which is commonly done in order to 


The far fore-leg and near hind-leg, | 
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try the creature's bottom) you will in all likelihood diſcover 
this defect, unleſs you ſufter the groom to gallop him to 
the ſtable door and put him up in a moment, which he will 
certainly endeavour to do, if he is conſcious of it, while the 
maſter has another horſe ready to ſhew in order to take 
off your attention from what he is afraid you ſhould ſee. 
UNCHES, charlock when dry and withered, 
RUNNEL, pollard wood. : 
RUNNET, the acid juice found in the ſtomachs of 
calves, that have fed on nothing but milk, and are killed be- 
fore the digeſtion is perfect. It alſo ſignifies a liquor made 
by ſteeping the ſtomach of a calf in hot water. The lat- 
ter is the runnet uſed in making cheeſe, &c. 
RUNNING-THRUGSH, or FRusn, is an impoſthume 
that ſometimes gathers in a horſe's frog; or a ſcabb 
— ulcerous diſpoſition, which ſometimes cauſes it to fall 


When this diſcharge is natural, the feet ſhould be kept 
clean, but no drying waſhes ſhould be made uſe of, it being 
thought as unſafe to repel ſome of theſe diſcharges as to 
cure ſome ſweaty feet. 

When an impoſthume, or gathering appears, the ſafeſt 
way is to pare out the hard part of the frog, or whatever 
appears rotten ; and waſh the bottom of the foot two or 
three times a day with old chamber-lye ; this is the ſafeſt 
and beſt way of treating them, But when a horſe has 
been neglected, and there is a ſtrong flux to the part, it is 
apt to degenerate into a canker ; to prevent which, uſe the 
following : ; 


Take ſpirit of wine and vinegar, of each two ounces ; 
tincture of myrrh and aloes, one ounce ; Ægyptia- 
cum half an ounce; mix together. 


Bathe the thruſbh with this, wherever there appears a 
more than ordinary moiſture, and lay over the ulcer a little 
tow dipped in the ſame. The purges and diuretics recom- 
mended in the greaſe, ſhould be given at this time, to pre- 
vent the inconveniences that the drying up theſe diſcharges 
frequently occaſion. See the article CANK EA. Bartlet's 
arriery, p. 312. 

RUN T, a name given to ſmall black cattle brought out 
of Wales and Scotland, 

Rur, is alſo an epithet applied to ſeveral ſpecies 
- pigeons : as the Leghorn, Spaniſh, and Frieſland runt, 

The Leghorn runt is a ſtately large pigeon, ſeven inches 
or 0 the legs, cloſe ras one. Ind falk-fleſhed, ex- 
tremely broad-breafted, and very ſhort in the back. He 
carries his tail, when he walks, ſomewhat turned up like a 


duck's, his neck is longer than any other pigeon's, and he 


carries it bending like a gooſe or ſwan. He is gooſe-headed, 
and his eye lies hollow in his head, with a thin ſkin round 
it, like that of the Dutch tumbler. His beak is very ſhort 
for ſo large a bird, and has a ſmall wattle on it, and the up- 
per chap falls a little over. It is a very valuable pigeon, 
but is tender, and requires care. 

The Spaniſh runt is the longeſt-bodied of all the pi- 
geons ; it is ſhort legged and looſe-feathered, and does not 
walk fo upright as the Leghorn runt. Theſe are of a 

reat variety of colours, but are apt to have accidents in 
itting, from their ſitting too heavy, and often breaking their 


eggs. 
The Frieſland runt is a large pigeon, and has all its fea- 
thers reverſed, or looking as if placed the wrong way. 

The Roman runt is a pigeon of the ſame general make 
my . common kind, but ſo large and heavy that it can 
hardly fly. 

The myrna runt is middle-ſized, and is feather-footed, 
and to ſuch a degree ſometimes is to look as if there were 
wings upon the feet; the feathers of theſe are ſometimes 
four or five inches long, and often pull the eggs and young 
out of the neſts. The common runt is the common blue 
pigeon kept for the table, and known to every body. Moores 
Columbarian. 


3 a preternatural eruption of the guts or 
caul. a 

In regard to ruptures, though they are generally divided 
into particular claſſes, we ſhall only obſerve, that by violent 
efforts of the horſe, or other accidents, the guts or caul 
may be forced between the muſcles of the belly at the na- 
vel, and through the rings of the muſcles into the ſcrotum 
or cod. The ſwellings are generally about the ſize of a 
mans fiſt, ſometimes much larger, 2 to the very 
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hock z they are frequently ſoft, and yield to the preſſure oſ | 


the hand, when they will return into the cavity of the belly 
with a a rumbling noiſe ; and in moſt the vacuity may be 
felt, through which they paſſed. 

On their firſt appearance, endeavours ſhould be made to 
return them by the hand; but if the ſwelling ſhould be 
hard and painful, in order to relieve the ſtricture, and re- 
lax the parts through which the gut or caul has paſſed, let 
a large quantity of blood be immediately taken away, and 
the part fomented twice or thrice a day, applying over it 
a. poultice made with oatmeal, oil and vinegar, which 
ſhould be continued till the ſwelling grows ſoft and eaſier, 
or the gut is returned. In the mean time it would be 
proper to throw up emollient oily clyſters twice a day, and 
fo let the horſe's chief diet be boiled barley, ſcaled malt, or 

Tan. 

Should the ſwelling afterwards return, we apprehend the 
reſtringent applications uſually recommended on theſe oc- 
caſions, will avail little, without a ſuſpenſory bandage ; fo 
that an ingenious mechanic in that art is chiefly to be re- 
lied on, for any future aſſiſtance; though it has been ob- 
ſerved, that with moderate feeding and rome exerciſe, ſome 


- horſes have continued to be very uſeful under this com- 


plaint. _ Bartlet's Farriery, p. 334. 
RUSH, the name of a well-known plant, too common 
in wet lands. 

Ruſhes always intimate a good ſoil, and may be deſtroyed 
by lime, even after it has been ſlaked, by ſea- coal aſhes, and 
by draining the land. 

Ruſhes th:ive moſt in land that is too wet and cold for 
molt other plants. Aſhes and other warm manures of 
various kinds, laid on plentifully, will keep down the ruſhes 
for a time; but to eradicate them perfectly it is neceſlary 
alſo to well drain the land. 

RUS'T,a diſtemper incident to corn, and generally called 
mildew. See the article MiLDEw. 


RYE, a ſpecies of corn greatly cultivated in the northern 


parts of England. 
Mr. Miller is of opinion, that all the rye ſown in Eng- 
land is of the ſame ſpecies, though diſtinguiſhed by farmers 


into two varieties, of winter, and ſpring rye, as he has not | | 


been able, by the moſt ſedulous experience, to find any 
difference. | 

The winter rye, which is the largeſt grain, is what the 
generality of farmers cultivate. It js uſually ſown in au- 
tumn, or at the fame time as wheat; and in many of our 
northern counties, as well as in Wales, they are often 
mixed and ſown together; though as Mr. Miller rightly 
obſerves, this muſt be very bad huſbandry, becauſe the rye 
will always ripen ſooner than the wheat ; ſo that if the 
latter be ſuffered to ſtand till fully ripe, the grain of the 
former will ſhed, nor can this be practiſed where the peo- 
ple are not accuſtomed to eat rye-bread ; for though ſome 
account it good when mixed, it is ſo very clammy that 
few who have been uſed to wheaten bread will ever relifa 
it. 

Rye is generally ſown on poor, lime-ſtone, dry, gravelly, 
or ſandy ſoils, where wheat will not thrive, and in ſuch 
places it does very well. The ground ſhould be dry when 
it is ſown ; for if much rain falls even after the ſowing, be- 
fore the rye is come up, it often rots in the earth. It indeed 
riſes in a much ſhorter time than wheat. 

When ſown upon light land, it ripens much earlier than 
a cold Riff ground, and by continuing to ſow it in ſuch a 
ſoil during two or three years, it will be forwarded ſo much 
as to ripen a month earliet than that which has been lon 
raiſed upon ſtrong cold ground. For this reaſon, thoſe 
who are obliged to ſow rye toward ſpring, generally pro- 
vide themſelves. with this early feed. A little ſprinkling 
of dung or mud, though it be but half the quantity com- 
monly uſed for other corn land, will, if laid upon the rye 
ground, greatly advance the crop. The uſual allowance 
is two buſhels of ſecd to a ſtatute acre, or, if it be new 
broke up ground, or land ſubject to worms, about a peck 
more: and the produce commonly is about twenty buſhels 


upon an Acre. 


In the ſummer of the year 1699, which was uncom- 
monly dry, Mr. Mortimer reckoned ninety grains a piece 
in ſeveral ears of rye. 


RYE 


The ſmall rye may be fown in the ſpring, about the ſame 
time as oats, and ulually ripens as ſoon as the other ſort : 
but if the ſeaſon prove wet, it is apt to run much to ſtraw, 
and the grain is generally lighter than the other. The 
chief uſe of this ſort is to re-ſow land where the autumnal 
crop has failed, 

This corn is ripe when its ſtraw turns yellow, its ear 
hangs, and its grain is hard. It is not very apt to ſhed : 
and therefore, if it be weedy (though this ought never to 
be the caſe with any corn) it ſhould be let lie upon the 
ground, or gavel, as ſome call it, a week or ten days after 
it is cut, if the weeds do not dry ſooner, before it be bound 
up; for otherwiſe thoſe weeds will give in the barn, make 
the rye not thraſh well, and render it muſty. But as this 
grain will grow in the ear ſooner than any other, if it be 
wet, particular care muſt be taken, eſpecially if rain comes 
on, to turn it at leaſt once in two or three days, and lay 
the ears upon the ſtubble as high above the ground as can 
be. This will help to preſerve it from hurtful moiſture : 
but if it be cut in perfectly dry weather, and without weeds, 
it may be houſed as it is reaped. 

The general uſe of rye is for bread, either alone, or mixed 
with wheat, in which it is called meſlin corn. It alſo 
yields a ſtrong ſpirit when diſtilled : and, if ſowed only for 
drefling of land, is of vaſt ſervice to the ground where it 
is ploughed-in green and ſucculent. The truly worthy and 
reverend Dr, Elliot informs us, that he has not only been 
told, but knows by his own obſervation, that if rye be ſowed 
ſucceſſively every year upon the ſame land, both the crop 
and the land will be greatly improved; infomuch that ſome 
2 which r but five buſhels to the acre at 

rſt, have, in time, afforded a crop of fifteen buſhels to the 
acre, without the charge of dung or any other manure. 
But it ſhould be remembered that the land ſown by Dr. 
Elliot was newly broke up. ; 

This plant is likewiſe ſown in autumn to great advan- 
tage, purpoſely for green feed for cattle, particularly for 
ewes and lambs in the ſpring, before there is plenty of graſs. 
When this is intended, the rye ſhould be ſown early, that it 
wy have ſtrength to furniſh early fodder. In this light, 
it ſupplies the want of turnips where they have failed, or 
where their ſeaſon is over: ſo that in ſuch caſes, it is very 
good huſbandry to ſow the land with rye, eſpecially where 
there are flocks of ſheep which cannot be well ſupported 
without green food early in the ſpring. The farmer who 
has many ſheep would conſider, that turnips are always a 
very precarious crop: and therefore he ſhould, beſides ſowing 
ſome places with cole-ſeed, in order to have green fodder, 
ſow rye in others, to guard againſt accidents. If ſome of 
the ground ſowed late with turnips, which have failed, be 
ſown in the autumn with rye, he will find it turn to good 
account. To have green fodder for cattle in April, which 
is the ſcarceſt time of all the year, ſome ſplit the ridges of 
their wheat ſtubble, and ſow them with rye, allowing about 
a buſhel to an acre, which they harrow in, and feed about 
April, or when they want it; and in May they plough it 
up for a fallow. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, ſays 
that © the only ſpecies of rye cultivated in theſe kingdoms 
is the ſecale cerale of Linnæus; of which two varieties are 
cultivated in this diſtrict, 

“ Black rye, formerly the only ſort, and white rye, or 
Dantzick rye, introduced into this country about half a 
century ago, and is now the almoſt only ſort which is cul- 
tivated, | 

« Before the uſe of lime was prevalent, much rye was 
grown on the . lands upon the margin of the Vale; 
and in the Morelands ſcarcely any other crops than rye and 
oats were attempted. Now, rye is principally confined 
to the Moreland-dales; and even there the alteration of 
ſoils by lime has been ſuch, that wheat is become the more 
prevalent Crop. 

“ Nevertheleſs, on light ſandy Moreland foils rye is ge- 
22 more profitable than wheat; and the bread, which 
is made from a mixture of the two grains, is here eſteemed 


more wholeſome to perſons in general, than that which is 
made from wheat alone.“ 


RYE-GRASS, See ir ass, 
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ADDLE-GALL ; when a horſe's back is hurt or 
8 fretted by the ſaddle, it may be cured by bathing the 

part with urine, or warm wine: and ſometimes when 
the ſore is large, with the ſecond water ſtrewing over it 
the powder 0 an old rope, or flax, and eating away the 
proud fleſh with vitriol or colcothar. 

SAFFRON, a genus of plants with narrow graſs-like 
leaves, which have a white line running along the middle: 
the ſtalk is ſhort and undivided, and bears on the top a 
purpliſh blue flower, deeply cut into ſegments : in the 
middle of the flower ariſes, among the ſtamina, a whitiſh 
piſtil, divided at the top into three chives or fleſhy fila- 
ments, the lower part of which is {lender and pale coloured, 
the upper broader, of a deep orange red, and very finely in- 
dented about the ſides : theſe filaments, carefully picked, 
and ed _—_— into cakes, are the ſaffron of the 
ſhops. The plant is perennial, and flowers in autumn. 

As ſaffron grows at preſent moſt plentifully in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, and has grown formerly in ſeveral other coun- 
ties in England, the method of culture does not, I believe, 
vary much in any of them; and therefore I judge it ſuffi- 
cient to ſet down here the obſervations which I em- 
ployed proper perſons, in different ſeaſons, to make, in the 

ears 1723, 1724; 1725, and 1728, up and down all that 
arge tract of ground that lies between the Saffron- Walden 
ms Cambridge, in a circle of about ten miles diameter. 

In that county ſaffron has moſt been cultivated ; and 
therefore it may reaſonably be expected, that the inhabi- 
tants thereof are more thoroughly acquainted with it than 
they are any where elſe. 

L thall begin with the choice and preparation of the 

round: the greateſt part of the tract already mentioned 
is an open level country, with few incloſures ; and the cuſ- 
tom there is, as in moſt other places, to crop two years, 
and let the land lie fallow the- third. Saffron is always 
planted upon fallow ground; and, all other things being 
alike, they prefer that which has borne barley the year be- 
fore. 

The ſaffron grounds are ſeldom above three acres, or 
leſs than one; and in chooſing, the principal thing they 
have regard to is, that they be well expoſed, the foil not 
poor, nor a very {tiff clay, but temperate dry mould, ſuch 
as commonly lies upon chalk, and is of an hazle-colour ; 
though, if every thing elſe anſwers, the colour of the mould 
is pretty much neglected. 

The ground being made choice of about Lady-day or 
the beginning of April, it mult carefully be ploughed, the 
furrows being drawn much eloſer together and deeper, if 
the ſoil will low it, than it is done for any kind of corn; 
and, accordingly, the charge is greater, 

About five weeks after, during any time in the month 
of May, they lay between twenty and thirty loads of dung 
upon each acre ; and, mor PEW it with great care, they 
plough it in as before; the ſhorteſt rotten dung is the beſt ; 
and the farmers, who have the conveniency of making it, 
ſpare no pains to make. it good, being ſure of a proportion- 
able price for it. About Midſummer they plough a third 
time, and between every. ſixteen feet and a half or pole 
in breadth, they leave a broad furrow or trench, which 
ſerves both as a boundary to the ſeveral parcels, when there 
are ſeveral proprictors' to one incloſure, and to throw the 
weeds in at the proper ſeaſon, 

To this head likewiſe belongs the fencing of the grounds, 
becauſe moſt commonly, though not always, that is done 
before they plant. The fences conſiſt of what they call 
dead hedges, or hurdles to keep out not only cattle of all 
ſorts, but eſpecially bares, which would otherwiſe feed on 
the (affron leaves during the winter, 

About the weather we need only obſerve, that the hot- 
teſt ſummers are certaitily the beſt: and therewith, if 
there be gentle ſhowers from time to time, they can hard- 
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ly miſs of a plentiful crop, if the extreme cold, ſnow, 
or _ of the foregoing winter have not prejudiced the 
eads. | 

The next general part of the culture of ſaffron, is 
planting or ſetting the roots : the only inſtrument uſed 
for which is a narrow ſpade, commonly termed a ſpit- 
ſhovel. 

The time of planting is commonly in July, a little ſoonet 
or later, according as the weather anſwers. The method 
is this: one man with his ſpit- ſhovel raiſes between three 
and four inches of earth, and throws it before him about 
ſix or more inches: two perſons, generally women, fol- 
lowing with heads, place them in the fartheſt edge of the 
trench he makes, at three inches diſtance from each other 
or thereabouts : as ſoon as the digger or ſpitter has gone 
once the breadth of the ridge he begins again at the other 
ſide, and digging, as before, covers the roots laſt ſet, and 
makes the ſame room for the ſetters to place a new row, at 
the ſame diſtance from the firſt as they are from one lads 
ther: thus they go on till a whole ridge, containing com- 
monly one rod, is planted ; and the Na > nicety in digging 
is, to leave ſome part of the firſt ſtratum of earth untouched 
to lie under the roots ; and, in ſetting, to place the roots 
directly upon their bottom. 

What ſort of roots are to be preferred, ſhall be ſhewn 
under the fourth head; but it muſt be obſerved in this 
place, that formerly, when roots were very dear, they did 
not plant them ſo thick as they do now, and that they have 
always ſome regard to the ſize of the roots, placing the 
largeſt at a greater diſtance than the ſmaller ones. 

Ihe quantity of roots, planted in an acre, is generally 
about ſixteen quarters, or one hundred and tweaty-eight 
buſhels ; which, according to the diſtances left between 
them as before aſſigned, and ſuppoſing all to be an inch 
in diameter one with another, ought to amount to 


- 


three hundred and ninety-two thouſand and forty in 


number. 

From the time that the roots are planted, till about the 
beginning of September, or- ſometimes later, there is no 
more labour about them; but as they then begin to ſpire. 
and are ready to ſhew themſelves above ground, which is 
known by Þigging a few out of the earth, the ground muſt 
be carefully pared with a ſharp hoe, and the weeds, &c. 
raked into the furrows, otherwiſe they would hinder the 
growth of the plants. 

In ſome time after appear the ſaffron flowers ; and this 
leads us to the third branch of our preſent. method. The 
flowers are gathered as well before as after they are full blown; 
and the moſt proper time for this is early in the morning. 
The owners of the ſaffron get together a ſufficient number of 
hands, who place themſelves in different parts of the field, 
pull off the whole flowers, and throw handul by handful 
into a baſket, and ſo continue till all the lowers are ga- 
thered, which happens commonly about ten or eleven 
o'clock. Having then carried home all they have got, the 
immediately ſpread them upon a large table, and fall to 
| picking out the filamenta ſtyli, or chives, and together with 

them a pretty long proportion of the ſtylus itſelf; or firing 
to which they are jo the reſt of the flower they throw 
away as uſeleſs, I he next morning they return into the 
field again, whether it be wet or dry weather; and 
ſo on daily, even on Sundays, till the whole crop be 
gathered. 

The chives being all picked out of the flowers, the 
next labour about them is to dry them on the kiln. 
The kiln is built upon a thick plank, that it may be re- 
moved from place to place, ſupported by four ſhort legs: 
the outſide of ** pieces of wood about three FR 
thick, in form of a quadrangular frame, about twelve 
inches ſquare at the bottom of the inſide, and twenty-two 
inches at top; which is likewiſe equal to the perpendicular 


height 
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- horſes have continued to be very uſe 


RV E 


hock ; they are frequently ſoft, and yield to the preſſure oſ 


the hand, when they wil return into the cavity of the belly 
with a a rumbling noiſe ; and in moſt the vacuity may be 
felt, through which they paſſed. 

On their firſt appearance, endeavours ſhould be made to 
return them by the hand; but if the ſwelling ſhould be 
hard and painful, in order to relieve the ſtrifture, and re- 
lax the parts through which the gut or caul has paſſed, let 
a large quantity of blood be immediately taken away, and 
the part fomented twice or thrice a day, applying over it 
a. poultice made with oatmeal, oil and vinegar, which 
ſhould be continued till the ſwelling grows ſoft and eaſier, 
or the gut is returned. In the mean time it would be 
proper to throw up emollient oily clyſters twice a day, and 
as let the horſe's chief diet be boiled barley, ſcaled malt, or 

ran. 

Should the ſwelling afterwards return, we apprehend the 
reſtringent applications uſually recommended on theſe oc- 
caſions, will avail little, without a ſuſpenſory bandage ; fo 
that an ingenious mechanic in that art is chiefly to be re- 
lied on, for any future aſſiſtance; though it has been ob- 
ſerved, that with moderate feeding and * exerciſe, ſome 

ul under this com- 
plaint. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 334. 

RUSH, the name of a well-known plant, too common 
in wet lands. 

Ruſhes always intimate a good foil, and may be deſtroyed 
by lime, even after it has been ſlaked, by ſea- coal aſhes, and 
by draining the land. | 

Ruſhes th:ive moſt in land that is too wet and cold for 
moſt other plants. Aſhes and other warm manures of 
various kinds, laid on plentifully, will keep down the ruſhes 
for a time; but to eradicate them perfectly it is neceſſary 
alſo to well drain the land. 

RUS'T,a diſtemper incident to corn, and generally called 
mildew. See the article MiLDEw. 


RYE, a ſpecies of corn greatly cultivated in the northern 


parts of England. 

Mr. Miller is of opinion, that all the rye ſown in Eng- 
land is of the ſame ſpecies, though diſtinguiſhed by farmers 
into two varieties, of winter, and ſpring rye, as he has not 
been able, by the moſt ſedulous experience, to find any 
difference. 

The winter rye, which is the largeſt grain, is what the 
generality of farmers cultivate. It js uſually ſown in au- 
tumn, or at the fame time as wheat; and in many of our 
northern counties, as well as in Wales, they are often 
inixed and ſown together ; though as Mr. Miller rightly 
obſerves, this muſt be very bad huſbandry, becauſe the rye 
will always ripen ſooner than the wheat; ſo that if the 
latter be ſuffered to ſtand till fully ripe, the grain of the 
former will ſhed, nor can this be practiſed where the peo- 
ple are not accuſtomed to eat rye-bread ; for though ſome 
account it good when mixed, it is ſo very clammy that 
few who have been uſed to wheaten bread will ever relifa 


it. 

Rye is 2 ſown on poor, lime- ſtone, dry, gravelly, 
or ſandy ſoils, where wheat will not thrive, and in ſuch 
places it does very well. The ground ſhould be dry when 
it is ſown ; for if much rain falls even after the ſowing, be- 
fore the rye is come up, it often rots in the earth. It indeed 
riſes in a much ſhorter time than wheat, 

When ſown upon light land, it ripens much earlier than 
a cold {tiff ground, and by continuing to ſow it in ſuch a 
ſoil during two or three years, it will be forwarded ſo much 
as to ripen a month earlier than that which has been lon 
raiſed upon ſtrong cold ground. For this reaſon, thoſe 
who are obliged to ſow rye toward ſpring, generally pro- 
vide themſelves. wich this early feed. A little ſprinkling 
of dung or mud, though it be but half the quantity com- 
monly uſed for other corn land, will, if laid upon the rye 
ground, greatly advance the crop. The uſual allowance 
Is two buſhels of ſeed to a ſtatute acre, or, if it be new 
broke up en or land ſubject to worms, about a peck 
more: and the produce commonly is about twenty buſhels 


upon an Acre. 


In the ſummer of the year 1699, which was uncom- 
monly dry, Mr. Mortimer reckoned ninety grains a piece 
in ſeveral ears of rye. 


RYE. 


The ſmall rye may be fown in the ſpring, about the ſame 
time as oats, and uſually ripens as ſoon as the other ſort ; 
but if the ſeaſon prove wet, it is apt to run much to ſtraw, 
and the grain is generally lighter than the other. The 
chief uſe of this ſort is to re-fow land where the autumnal 
crop has failed. f 

This corn is ripe when its ſtraw turns yellow, its ear 
hangs, and its grain is hard. It is not very apt to ſhed : 
and therefore, if it be weedy (though this ought never to 
be the caſe with any corn) it ſhould be let lie upon the 
ground, or gavel, as ſome call it, a week or ten days after 
it is cut, if the weeds do not dry ſooner, before it be bound 
up ; for otherwiſe thoſe weeds will give in the barn, make 
the rye not thraſh well, and render it muſty. But as this 
grain will grow in the ear ſooner than any other, if it be 
wet, particular care muſt be taken, eſpecially if rain comes 
on, to turn it at leaſt once in two or three days, and lay 
the ears upon the ſtubble as high above the ground as can 
be. This will help to preſerve it from hurtful moiſture : 
but if it be cut in perfectly dry weather, and without weeds, 
it may be houſed as it is reaped. 

The general uſe of rye is for bread, either alone, or mixed 
with wheat, in which it is called meſlin corn. It alſo 
yields a ſtrong ſpirit when diſtilled : and, if ſowed only for 
drefling of land, is of vaſt ſervice to the ground where it 
is ploughed-in green and ſucculent. The truly worthy and 
reverend Dr, Elliot informs us, that he has not only been 
told, but knows by his own obſervation, that if rye be ſowed 
ſucceſſively every year upon the ſame land, both the crop 
and the land will be greatly improved; inſomuch that ſome 
74 which *. but five buſhels to the acre at 

rſt, have, in time, aftorded a crop of fifteen buſhels to the 
acre, without the charge of dung or any other manure. 
But it ſhould be remembered that the land ſown by Dr. 
Elliot was newly broke up. | 

This plant is likewiſe ſown in autumn to great advan- 
tage, purpoſely for green feed for cattle, particularly for 
ewes and lambs in the ſpring, before there is plenty of graſs, 
When this is intended, the rye ſhould be ſown early, — it 
uy have ſtrength to furniſh early fodder. In this light, 
it ſupplies the want of turnips where they have failed, or 
where their ſeaſon is over: ſo that in ſuch caſes, it is very 
good huſbandry to ſow the land with rye, eſpecially where 
there are flocks of ſheep which cannot be well ſupported 
without green food early in the ſpring. The farmer who 
has many ſheep would conſider, that turnips are always a 
very precariouscrop: and therefore he ſhould, beſides ſowing 
ſome places with cole-ſeed, in order to have green fodder, 
ſow rye in others, to guard againſt accidents. If ſome of 
the ground ſowed late with turnips, which have failed, be 
ſown in the autumn with rye, he will find it turn to good 
account. To have green fodder for cattle in April, which 
is the ſcarceſt time of all the year, ſome ſplit the ridges of 
their wheat ſtubble, and ſow them with rye, allowing about 
a buſhel to an acre, which they harrow in, and feed about 
April, or when they want it; and in May they plough it 
up for a fallow. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, ſays 
that © the only ſpecies of rye cultivated in theſe kingdoms 
is the ſecale cerale of Linnæus; of which two varieties are 
cultivated in this diſtrict, 

« Black rye, formerly the only fort, and white rye, or 
Dantzick rye, introduced into this country about half a 
3 ago, and is now the almoſt only ſort which is cul- 
tivated. 

« Before the uſe of lime was prevalent, much rye was 
grown on the r lands upon the margin of the Vale; 
and in the Morelands ſcarcely any other crops than rye and 
oats were attempted. Now, rye is principally confined 
to the Moreland-dales; and even there the alteration of 
ſoils by lime has been ſuch, that wheat is become the more 
prevalent crop. 

« Nevertheleſs, on light ſandy Moreland foils rye is ge- 
2 more profitable than wheat; and the bread, which 
is made from a mixture of the two grains, is here eſteemed 
more wholeſome to perſons in general, than that which is 
made from wheat alone.“ 
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ADDLE-GALL ; when a horſe's back is hurt or 
8 fretted by the ſaddle, it may be cured by bathing the 

rt with urine, or warm wine: and ſometimes when 
the ſore 1s huge, with the ſecond water ſtrewing over it 
the powder of an old rope, or flax, and eating away the 
proud fleſh with vitriol or colcothar. 

SAFFRON, a genus of plants with narrow graſs-like 
leaves, which have a white line running along the middle: 
the ſtalk is ſhort and undivided, and bears on the top a 
purpliſh blae flower, deeply cut into ſegments: in the 
middle of the flower ariſes, among the ſtamina, a whitiſh 
piſtil, divided at the top into three chives or fleſhy fila- 
ments, the lower part of which is ſlender and pale coloured, 
the upper broader, of a deep orange red, and very finely in- 
dented about the ſides: theſe filaments, carefully picked, 
and preſſed 1 into cakes, are the ſaffron of the 
ſhops. The plant is perennial, and flowers in autumn. 

As ſaffron grows at preſent moſt plentifully in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, and has grown formerly in ſeveral other coun- 
ties in England, the method of culture does not, I believe, 
vary much in any of them; and therefore I judge it ſuffi- 
cient to ſet down here the obſervations which I em- 
ployed proper perſons, in different ſeaſons, to make, in the 

ears 1723, 1724; 1725, and 1728, up and down all that 
arge tract of ground that lies between the Saffron-Walden 
— Cambridge, in a circle of about ten miles diameter. 

In that county ſaffron has moſt been cultivated; and 
therefore it may reaſonably be expected, that the inhabi- 
tants thereof are more thoroughly acquainted with it than 
they are any where elſe. 

{ ſhall begin with the choice and preparation of the 

round : the greateſt part of the tract already mentioned 
is an open level country, with few incloſures ; and the cuſ- 
tom there is, as in moſt other places, to crop two years, 
and let the land lie fallow the third. Saffron is always 
planted upon fallow ground; and, all. other things being 
alike, they prefer that which has borne barley the year be- 
fore, 

The ſaffron grounds are ſeldom above three acres, or 
leſs than one; and in chooſing, the principal thing they 
have regard to is, that they be well expoſed, the foil not 
poor, nor a very tiff clay, but temperate dry mould, ſuch 
as commonly lies upon chalk, and is of an hazle-colour ; 
though, if every thing elſe anſwers, the colour of the mould 
is pretty much neglected. 

The ground being made choice of about Lady-day or 
the beginning of April, it muſt carefully be ploughed, the 
furrows being drawn much eloſer together and deeper, if 
the ſoil will * it, than it is done for any kind of corn; 
and, accordingly, the charge is greater. 

About five weeks after, during any time in the month 
of May, they lay between twenty and thirty loads of dung 
upon each acre; and, having ſpread it with great care, they 
plough it in as before; the ſhorteſt rotten dung is the beſt ; 
and the farmers, who have the conveniency of making it, 
ſpare no pains to make it good, being ſure of a proportion- 
able price for it. About Midſummer they plough a third 
time, and between every, ſixteen feet and a half or pole 
in breadth, they leave a broad furrow or trench, which 
ſerves both as a boundary to the ſeveral parcels, when there 
are ſeveral proprictors to one incloſure, and to throw the 
weeds in at the proper ſeaſon, 

To this head likewiſe belongs the fencing of the grounds, 
becauſe moſt commonly, though not always, that is done 
before they plant. The fences conſiſt of what they call 
dead hedges, or hurdles to kcep out not only cattle of al] 
forts, but eſpecially bares, which would otherwiſe feed on 
the ſaffron leaves during the winter. 

About the weather we need only obſerve, that the hot- 
teſt ſummers are certainly the beſt: and therewith, if 
there be gentle ſhowers from time to time, they can hard- 
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ly miſs of a plentiful crop, if the extreme cold, ſnow, 
vi 2 of the foregoing winter have not prejudiced the 
eads. 

The next general part of the culture of ſaffron, is 
planting or ſetting the roots : the only inſtrument uſed 
for which is a narrow ſpade, commonly termed a ſpit- 
ſhovel. 

The time of planting is commonly in July, a little ſooner 
or later, according as the weather anſwers. The method 
is this: one man with his ſpit-ſhovel raiſes between three 
and four inches of earth, and throws it before him about 
ſix or more inches: two perſons, generally women, fol- 
lowing with heads, place them in the fartheſt edge of the 
trench he makes, at three inches diſtance from each other 
or thereabouts : as ſoon as the digger or ſpitter has gone 
once the breadth of the ridge he begins again at the other 
ſide, and digging, as before, covers the roots laſt ſet, and 
makes the ſame room for the ſetters to place a new row, at 
the ſame diſtance from the firſt as they are from one dads 
ther: thus they go on till a whole ridge, containing com- 
monly one rod, is planted; and the only nicety in igging 
is, to leave ſome part of the firſt ſtratum of earth untouched 
to lie under the roots; and, in ſetting, to place the roots 
directly upon their bottom. 

What ſort of roots are to be preferred, ſhall be ſhewn 
under the fourth head; but it muſt be obſerved in this 
place, that formerly, when roots were very dear, they did 
not plant them ſo thick as they do now, and that they have 
always ſome regard to the ſize of the roots, placing the 
largeſt at a greater diſtance than the ſmaller ones. 

The quantity of roots, planted in an acre, is generally 
about ſixteen quarters, or one hundred and tweaty-eight 
buſhels ; which, according to the diſtances left between 
them as before aſſigned, and ſuppoſing all to be an inch 
in diameter one with another, ought to amount to 


three hundred and ninety-two thouſand and forty in 


number. 

From the time that the roots are planted, till about the 
beginning of September, or ſometimes later, there is no 
more labour about them; but as they then begin to ſpire. 
and are ready to ſhew themſelves above ground, which is 
known by Gigging a few out of the earth, the ground muſt 
be carefully pared with a ſharp hoe, and the weeds, &c. 
raked into the furrows, otherwiſe they would hinder the 
growth of the plants. 

In ſome time after appear the ſaffron flowers ; and this 
leads us to the third branch of our preſent. method. The 
flowers are gathered as well before as after theyare full blown; 
and the moſt proper time for this is early in the morning. 
The owners of the ſaffron get together aſufficient number of 
hands, who place themſelves in different parts of the field, 
pull off the whole flowers, and throw handſul by handful 
into a baſket, and ſo continue till all the flowers are ga- 
thered, which happens commonly about ten or eleven 
o'clock. Having then carried home all they have got, the 
immediately ſpread them upon a large table, and fall to 
| picking out the filamenta ſtyli, or chives, and together with 

them a pretty long proportion of the ſtylus irelß or ſtring 
to which they are * ; the reſt of the flower they throw 
away as uſeleſs, I he next morning they return into the 
field again, whether it be wet or dry weather; and 
ſo on daily, even on Sundays, till the whole crop be 
gathered. . | 

The chives being all picked out of the flowers, the 
next labour about them is to dry them on the kiln. 
The kiln is built upon a thick Pl that it- may be re- 
moved from place to place, ſupported by four ſhort legs: 
the outſide of 2 pieces of wood about three 1 
thick, in form of a quadrangular frame, about twelve 
inches ſquare at the bottom of the inſide, and twenty-two 
inches at top; which is likewiſe equal to the perpendiculat 
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keight of it. On the foreſide is left a hole about eight 
inches ſquare, and four inches above the plank, through 
which the fire is put in. Over all the reſt Jaths are laid 
pretty thick, cloſe to one another, and nailed to the frame 
alrendy mentioned z and then ate plaiſtered over on both 
ſides, as are alſo the planks at bottom very thick, to ſerve 
for an hearth. Over the mouth or wideſt part goes an hair- 


- 


= * 


cloth, fixed to the ſides of the kiln; and likewiſe to two | 


rollers, or moveable pieces of wood, which are turned by 
wedges or ſcrews, in order to ſtretch the cloth. Inſtead 
of the hair cloth, many people now uſe a net work, or iron 
wire; with which it is obſerved that the ſaffron dries ſooner 
and with a leſs quantity of fuel: but the difficulty in pre- 
ſerving the ſaffron from burning makes the hair-cloth be. 
preferred by the niceſt Judges in drying. 

The kita is placed in a light part of the houſe; and they 
begin by Jaying five or ſix ſheets of white paper on the 
hair- cloth, upon which they ſpread the wet ſaffron between 
two and three inches thick : this they cover with other 
ſheets of „und over theſe they lay a coarſe blanket 
five or fix times doubled; or inſtead thereof a canvas pil- 
low filled with ſtraw j and, after the fire has been lighted 
for ſome time, the whole is covered with a board, having 
# large weight upon it. 

At firſt they give it a pretty ſtrong heat, to make the 
chives ſweat, as their expreſſion is; and in this, if they do 
not uſe a great deal of care, they are in danger of ſcorch- 
ing; and A of ſpoiling all that is on the kiln. 

When it has been thus dried about an hour, they take 
off the board, blanket, and upper papers, and take the ſaf- 
fron off from that which lies next it; raiſing at the fame 
time the edges of the cake with a knife : then, laying on 
the paper again, they ſlide in another board between the 
2 and under papers, and turn both papers and ſaf- 

upſide down: afterwards covering them, as above. 

+ The fame heat is continued for an hour longer; then 
they look to the cake again, free it from the papers, and 
turn it : then they cover it, and lay on the weight, as be- 
fore. If nothing happens amiſs during theſe firſt two hours, 
they reckon the danger to be over: for they have no- 
thing more to do, but to keep a gentle fire, and to turn 
their cakes every half hour, till thoroughly ay: 
doing which, as it ought, there are required full 
four hours. 

In drying the layer of plump chives, they uſe nothin 
more, but towards the latter end of the crop, when theſe 
come to be ſmaller, they ſprinkle the cake with a little 
ſmall beer, to make it ſweat as it ought: and they begin 
now to think, that uſing two linen cloths next the cake, 
inſtead of two innermoſt papers, may be of ſome advan- 
tage in drying : but this practice is followed as yet but by 


W. 

Their fire may be made of any kind of fuel : but that 
which ſmokes the leaſt is beſt ; and charcoal, for that rea- 
ſon, is preferred to any other. 

What quantity of ſaffron a firſt crop will produce, is very 
uncertain ; ſometimes five or fix pounds of wet chives are 

ot from one crop ; ſometimes not above one or two, and 
ſometimes not enough to make it worth while to gather 
and dry-it. But this is always to be obſerved, that about 
five pounds of wet ſaffron go to make one pound of dry, 
for the firſt three weeks of the crop ; and ſix pounds du- 
ring the laſt week; and now the heads are planted very 


twenty- 


chick, two pounds of dried ſaffron may at a medium be 


allowed to an acre for the firſt crop, and twenty-four 
pounds for the two remaining ; the third being conſiderably 
larger than the ſecond. | 

n order to obtain theſe, there is only a repetition to be 
made every year of the labour of hoeing, gathering, 2 
ing, and drying, in the ſame manner as beſore ſet down, 
without the addition of any thing new; except that the 
let the cattle into the field, after the leaves are . 
to feed upon the weeds: or, perhaps, mow them for the 
ſame uſe. | 

About the Midſummer after the third crop is gathered, 
the roots muſt all be taken up and tranſplanted : the ma- 
nagement 5 for which is the fourth thing to be 
treated of. To take up the ſaffron heads, or break up the 
ground, as the term is, they ſometimes plough it, ſome- 
times uſe a forked kind of hoe, called a pattock, and then 
. the ground is harrowed once or twice over; during all 
which time of ploughing or digging, and harrowing, fif- | 
teen or more people will find work enough to follow and 
gather the heads, as they are turned up. bl 


for the 


of 


poor ground than the common turf; and this is owing 
1 


They are next to be carried to the houſe in ſacks, and 
there cleaned and raiſed ; this labour conſiſts in cleanin 
the roots thoroughly from the earth, and from the re. 
mains of old roots, old involucra, and excreſcences ; and 
thus they become fit to be planted in new ground im- 
wh 13 agh or to be kept for ſome time without danger of 
poiling. 

The quantity of roots taken up, in proportion to thoſe 
which were planted, is uncertain ; but, at a medium, it ma 
be ſaid, that, allowing for all the accidents which happen 
to them in the ground, and in breaking up from each acr 
oy — had twenty-four quarters of clean roots, all fit to be 
planted. | 

The owners are ſure to chooſe for their own uſe the 
largeſt, plumpeſt, and fatteſt roots; but do leaſt of all 
prove the longeſt pointed ones, which they call ſpickets, 
or fpickards, for very ſmall round or flat roots are ſome- 
times obſerved to flower. This is the whole culture bf 
ſaffron in the county above-mentioned ; and we have 
only now to conſider the charges and profits which 
may be ſuppoſed, one year with another, to attend that 
branch of agriculture; and of theſe I have drawn up the 
following computation for one acre of ground, according 


to the price of labour in this county. 
| > 5 d. 
Rent for three years 3 © © 
Ploughing for three years o18 0 
Dunging 3 12 0 
Hedging x 16 © 
Spitting and ſetting the heads I 12 © 
eeding or paring the ground 1 4 © 
Gathering and picking the flowers 6 10 O 
Dy ing the _— * VV 1 6 © 
n{truments of labour for three years, wi 
5 about & 20 '6 
owing the ground once, and harrowing twice © 12 © 
Gathering the faffron heads Us 3 0 o 
Raſing the heads 112 0 
Total charge 23 12 © 


This calculation is made upon ſuppoſition, that an acre 
of ground yields twenty-ſix pounds of net ſaffron in three 
years; which I ſtated only as a mean quantity between 
the greateſt and the leaſt ; and therefore the price of ſaf- 
fron muſt be judged accordingly, which I think cannot be 
done better than by fixing it at thirty ſhillings per pound ; 
ſince, in plentiful years, it is ſold at twenty, and is ſome- 
times worth three or four pounds : at this rate, twenty-ſix 
pounds of ſaffron are worth thirty-nine pounds: the 
net profits of an acre of ground, producing ſaffron ; will, 
in three years, amount to fifteen pounds thirteen ſhillings, 
or about five pounds four ſhillings yearly. | 
This, I ſay, may be —. the net profit of an acre 
ſaffron, ſuppoſing that all the labourers were to be hired 
for ready money : but, as the planter and family do a 
conſiderable part of the work themſelves, ſome of this 
expence is ſaved : that is, by planting faffron, he may 
not only reaſonably expect clear about five pounds yearly 
per acre, but alſo to maintain himſelf and family for ſome 
part of each year: and it is upon this ſuppqſition only, that 
the reſult of other computations can be ſaid to have any to- 
lerable degree of exactneſs; but the calculations — 
are undoubtedly very inaccurate. 

I have ſaid nothing here concerning the charge in buy- 
ing, or profits in ſelling the ſaffron heads; — in many 
large tracts of ground, theſe muſt at length balance one 
another, while the quantity of ground planted yearly con- 
tinues the ſame ; which has beep pretty much the caſe for 
ſeveral years paſt, Philoſopblcal ranſactions, Numb. 


$AGE-CHEESE. See Cu ESR and Dairy. 

SAINTFOIN, or SAixroix, the name given by the 
French, and continued by us to a ſpecies of plant, fre- 
quently uſed for the food of cattle, either freſh or dried ; 
it is called holy-hay, or wholeſome hay, from its excel- 
lent nutritive quality. The ſtalks of the plant are com- 
monly about two feet long, but they grow ſometimes to 
five or fix feet, and it has tufts of red flowers of three, four 
or five inches in length. 


This plant will make a forty times greater increaſe in 
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to its having a long perpendicular root, 'of that kind, * 


called tap roots, which ſinks to a great depth to attract 
its nouriſhment. The length of this root is ſcarce to be 
credited by any but thoſe who have ſeen it; it is frequent- 
ly drawn out of the ground to the Jength of twelve or four- 
teen feet, but is ſaid to be often thirty feet or more in 
length. | 

The farmers have a general opinion, that this plant 
never ſucceeds well in any land, where there is not an 
under ſtratumn of ſtone, or chalk, or ſome other hard 
matter, to ſtop its running; but that otherwiſe it ſpends 
itſelf in root, and comes to nothing above ground, This 
is an error too groſs to need much refutation. It is 
certain, that the roots being to plants what the ſtomach and 
guts are to animals, the more and larger roots any plant 
has, the more nouriſhment it receives, and the better it 
thrives. 

Saintfoin always ſucceeds where its roots run deep, and 
the beſt tops of all are produced upon lands where there 
is no hard underſoil to obſtruct their paſſage. An under- 
ſoil of clay may kill the plants, by retaining the water, and 
chilling and roting their roots, 

The long root of ſaintfoin has, near the ſurface, many 
horizontal roots iſſuing from it, which extend themſelves 
every way; there are of the ſame kind all the way 
down, as the roots $0, but they grow ſhorter and ſhorter 

all the way. Any dry land may be made to produce this 
valuable and uſeful plant, though it be ever ſo poor, but 
the richeſt and beit land will produce the beſt crops of it. 
The beſt way of ſowing it is by drilling; but the earth 
muſt be very well prepared, and the ſeed well ordered, or 
elſe very little of it will grow. The heads of theſe ſeeds 
are ſo large, and their necks fo weak, that, if they be much 
more than half an inch deep, they are not able to rife through 
the incumbent mould; and, if they are not covered, they 
will be malted, as the farmers expreſs it ; that is, it will 
ſend out its roots while it lies above-ground, and be killed 
by the air; and whether the farmer plants bad ſeed that 
will not grow, or good feed that is buried or malted, the 
event will be the ſame. The ground will be underſtocked 
with plants. A buſhel of ſeed to an acre of land is full 
twenty ſeeds to each ſquare of foot land ; but, as there are 
ſome difference in the largeneſs of the ſeeds, there is no ab- 
ſolute certainty as to this calculation. The worſt ſeaſons 
for planting are the beginning of winter, and the drought 
of ſummer; the beſt is the beginning of the ſpring; and it 
is alſo ſtrongeſt when planted alone, and is not ſown to- 
gether with corn, as is the practice of ſome farmers, If 
barley, oats, or any other corn, ſown with the ſaintfoin, 
happens to be lodged afterwards, it kills the young faint- 
foin. If it be planted with any other corn, it is beſt done by 
drilling in the horſe-hoeing way; in this caſe it is not much 
liable to be killed by the lodging of the corn, as the drilled 
corn ſeldom falls at all, and, when it does, never falls fo low 
as the ſown corn. 

The quantity of ſeed to be drilled upon an acre of land 
will depend wholly upon the goodnels of it ; for there is 
ſome ſeed of which not one in ten will ſtrike, whereas in 
good ſeed not one in twenty will fail. "The method of 
knowing the goodneſs, is, by ſowing a certain number of 
the ſeeds, and ſeeing how many plants are produced by 
them. The external ſigns of the ſeeds being good are, 
that the huſk is of a bright colour, and the kernel plump, 
of a light grey or blue colour, and ſometimes of a ſhinin 
black. The ſeed may be good, though the huſk be black, 
as that is owing ſometimes to the "_— it receive the 
wet in the field, not to its being half rotted in the heap. 

If the kernel be cut acroſs, and appear greeniſh and 
freſh, it is a certain ſign that it is good. If it be of a 
yellowiſh colour, and friable, and looks thin and pitted, 
they are bad figns. The quantity of ſeeds allowed to 
an acre inthe drill way is much leſs than that by ſowing, 
and it is to be computed according. to the number of 
plants that are to be allowed in that ſpace, allowing for the 
common caſualties. It is not neceſſary to be exact in this 
calculation, or to ſay whether two, three, or four hundred 
plants are to be allowed to a ſquare perch ; neither is it 
poſlible to know before hand the preciſe number of plants 
that may live out of thoſe that come up; for ſometimes the 
grub takes them when they have only the two firſt leaves, 
und the crop is greatly diminiſhed by this means. Four 
gallons of good ſeed to an acre of land will cover it with 
plants, when judicioully managed. 

Siagle plants of ſalzufoin make the greateſt crops ; but 
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the farmers, in general, plant them ſo cloſe,” that the 
ſtarve one another. The. ſingle plants always run the 
deepeſt, and thoſe which do ſo will always draw moſt nou- 
riſhment. The plants which ſtand crowded ſtarve one anos 
ther, and often die after a few. years : but the ſingle ones 
grow to a vaſt bigneſs, and are every year better and bet: 
ter. | 

The beſt way to calculate how many plarits are to be 
allowed to a perch, is to compute how much hay each 
ſingle large plant will produce; for, if kept ſingle, and 
well cultivated, they will all be large ones. Without 
culture, theſe plants never arrive at a fourth part of the 
ſize that they do with it. The hay of a large ſingle cul- 
tivated plant will weigh more than half a pound, a hun- 
dred and twelve plants upon a ſquare perch, weighing 
but a quarter of a pound a piece, one with another, a- 
mount to two tons to an acre, If ſaintſoin' be planted 
on ſome ſorts of land early in the ſpring and hoed, it will 
ſometimes produce a crop the following ſummer ; in a 
garden the ſeed ſoum in February will yield plants of 
two feet high that will flower in the month of June fol- 
lowing : and, though March be froſty, 'the young plants 
ſeldom ſuffer by it. This ſhews, that this plant is na- 
turally a quick grower ; but the farmers uſually plant it 
on poor or cold land, and give it too little culture, which 
make it backward, and flow of growth with them. The 
poor land, uſually allotted to this plant, alſo makes it ge- 
nerally yield but one crop a year, but on a rich land it will 
yield two very good crops annually, with a moderate 
ſhare of culture and management. 

The farmer who expects to make a profit of this plant 
muſt not expect a good crop the firſt year. Nothing is 
ſo injurious to ſaintfoin as its ſtanding too thick; if it be 


ſown ſo thick as to cover the ground the firſt ſummer, the 
plants will ſtarve one another for ever after; but, if the 
owner will be content to place them fo thinly as to have 
but a ſmall crop the firſt year, they will increaſe prodigi- 
ouſly, and every ſucceeding crop will be better and better. 
When ſaintfoin is well hoed, it will grow as much in a 
fortnight as it would otherwiſe do in ſix weeks; and this 
quick growing is of advantage to it every way, not only 
making the plants large, but of better nouriſhment to 
the cattle, whether they are eaten green or made into 
hay. 

T he proper diſtance to drill this plant for the horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry is at double rows with eight inch par- 
titions between them, and thirty inch intervals betweeu 
every two and two. 'Theſe intervals need only be hoed 
alternately, leaving every other interval for making the 
hay on. This method of hoeing is of vaſt advantage; 
and poor land Wy means of it will always produce two 
crops a year. Lhe land is always to be perfectly cleared 
of graſs before the ſowing the ſaintfoin, and the lumps 
of earth carefully broken, But no harcowing is to be 
allowed after it is drilled, for that would bury it; and, 
it is not proper to roll it at all, unleſs for the ſake of bar- 
ley, when they are ſown together ; and when that is done, 
it ſhould be with a light roller, and in dry weather, This 
ſhould be done lengthwiſe of the rows, and as ſoon as it is 
drilled ; if it be not done at this time, it is beſt to ſtay 
three weeks before it be done, that the necks of the 
young ſaintfoin may not be broken. 

No cattle are to be ſuffered to come in the firſt winter 
upon the ſaintfoin, after the corn is out among which it 
was ſown. Their feet would injure it by treading the 
ground hard, as much as their mouths by cropping it, 
and it would never come to good. Sheep ſhould not be 
ſuffered to come at it, even the following ſummer and 
winter. One acre of drilled faintfoin, conſidering the 
difference of the quantity and goodneſs of the crop; is 
worth two acres of ſown ſaintfoin on the ſame land, 
though the expence of drilling be twenty time more 
than that of ſowing, The firſt winter is the time to lay 
on manure after the corn is reaped off, Peat- aſhes, or 
the like, are very proper, and a (ſmall quantity of them 
will do, as there are at this time no other plants to par- 
take of the benefit, but the young crop has it all; and 
the young plants, being thus made ſtrong at firſt, will con- 
tinue ſo, and be long the better for it. 

It is obſerved, however, that in the drilling and horſe- 
hoeing-way there is no neceflity for any manure at all. 
Some farmers ſow eight or ten buſhels of the ſeed of ſaint- 
foin to an acre, along with their corn, with intent that it 
ſhould kill all the other weeds ; but the conſequence is, 
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that the plants Rand cloſe, and ſtarve one another, and 
are no bigger than where the plant grows wild on the 
hills in Calabria, where it is ſo fmall and ſeemingly deſ- 
icable a plant, that it ſeems a wonder that any body 
mould be tempted to think of cultivating it: yet, when 
rightly managed, it ſeems capable of being as uſeful a 
ant as any in the world. Where theſe plants ſtand ſo 
thick, they draw our all the nouriſhment from the ground, 
in a few years, and fo die, though manured ever fo care- 
fully. Six or ſeven years ſeems their greateſt duration; 
whereas, when the ſeed is drilled in, and the plants are 
horſe-hoed, they will be as ſtrong and vigorous as ever at 
thirty years ſtanding. | | 
Some any who have turned their thoughts to huſ- 
bandry, have been of opinion, that the cytiſus would 
ſucceed better with us than the faintfoin ; it is probable 
enough that it would grow well ; but the labour of ſheer- 
ing it would, with us, where the pay of ſervants is fo 
dear, run away with the greateſt part of the profits of the 


Crop. 

Le is another thing which many have thought of 
jntroducing among us in the place of ſaintfoin, but it re- 
quires ſo much care to ſuit it with a proper ſoil, that, what- 
ever are the profits of it, it never can be fo general as ſaint- 
foin. Tull's Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry. 

Saintfoin, fays Mr. Duhamel, eſerves the farmer's 
utmoſt attention, as one of the moſt profitable plants he 
can cultviate. It will do on almoſt any land; and though 
it ſucceeds beſt in good ſoils, yet it will row even on dry 
barren ſpots, where ſcarce any other can live; pro- 
vided its roots be not chilled by a cold clay, or other ſub- 
ſtance which retains water: and it has this farther advan- 
tage, that it may be mowed at different degrees of ripe- 
— * with nearly the ſame profit. 

7. It may be mowed before it is in bloom, for it is 
then admirable food for horned cattle ; and when cut 
thus early, it yields a ſecond crop, which makes ample 
amends for what was loſt by not letting the firſt come to 


its full worth. This early cutting is likewiſe attended with 


another benefit, which is, that it purges cattle, in the begin- 
ning of the ſummer, and thereby frees them from diſorders 
occaſioned by the winter's cold, or dry food. | 

2. If the weather be rainy, the ſaintfoin be left 
ſtanding till it is in bloom; when it ſtill is excellent fod- 
der for cows. But care muſt be taken in making it into 
hay, that the lowers do not drop off, as they are very apt 
to do: for cattle are fo fond of theſe flowers, that they of- 
ten induce them to eat the reſt of the plant. 
3. If the rain continues, the ſaintfoin may be left 
ſtanding till ſome of its ſeeds are formed, and the crop 


will then be the more plentiful ; not = it will 


have attained its full growth, but likewiſe uſe its leaves, 
being more ſubſtantial, diminiſh leſs in 1 It is not 
indeed then quite ſo ſweet as before; but horſes eat it rea- 
dily, becauſe they love to feel between their teeth the ſeeds, 
which now begin to be formed. . 

Mr. Tull this foddder is fo excellent, that horſes 
need no oats when they are fed with it. He affirms that 
he kept a team of horſes with it a whole year in good 
plight, without giving them any oats, yo they were 
worked hard all the time. He adds, that he fattened ſheep 
with it, in leſs time than others which were fed with corn. 
But the hay of this plant can never be ſo good as when it 
is cultivated with the horſe-hoe : for in the common huſ- 
bandry, it bloſſoms almoſt as ſoon as it is out of the 
ground. 

If the ſeaſon continues rainy, it may be more adviſable 
to let the ſaintfoin remain Rand! , than to run the hazard 
of having it rot upon che ground : for then the ſeed will 
ripen, and nearly make up for the loſs of the fodder ; not 
only becauſe it will fetch a good price, but alſo becauſe two 
buſhels of it will go as far in feeding of horſes, as three 
buſhels of oats ; and cattle in — as well as poultry, 
are extremely fond of it. | 

The firſt of theſe ſorts of ſaintfoin hay, cut before the 
bloom, is Mr. Tull's virgin hay, which, he ſays, is the 
beſt beyond compariſon, and has not its equal, in the 
world, except lucerne. He gives the next place to the 
ſecond ſort, cut whilſt in bloom, and ſays that an acre of 
land well cultivated, may yield three tons of this bloſſomed 
hay: and he eſteems the third ſort, which he calls the 
full grown, many degrees inferior to either of the former ; 
though it yields a greater crop, becauſe it has grown to its 
full bulk, and ſhrinks but little in drying. 
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| Even the ſaintſoin that has yielded its ſeed, may be cut 

down and dried ; and when other fodder is ſcarce, this will 
be better food for horſes and large cattle, than the coarſe 
hay of lowed meadows, or any kind of ſtraw. 

The manner of making faintfoin hay is thus directed by 
Mr. Duhamel. | 

In a day or two after the faintfoin has been mowed, it 
will be dry on the upper ſide, if the weather be good. The 
ſwarths, or mowed rows, ſhould then be turned, not lingly, 
but two and two together : for by thus turning them in 
pairs, double the ſpace of Rd. is left betwixt pair and 
pair, and this needs but one raking, whereas, if the ſwarths 
were turned ſingly, that is, all the ſame way, the ground would 
require as much raking again. 

As ſoon as both ſides of the ſwarths are a little dry, they 
ſhould be made up into ſmall cocks, the ſame day they are 
turned, if poſſible: for when the ſaintfoin is in cock, a leſs 

of it will be expoſed to the injuries of night, than when 
it lies ſcattered —_ the field, The fun and dew would 
exhauſt almoſt all its juices, in this laſt caſe, in leſs than a 
week's time, 

Theſe little cocks of ſaintfoĩn may be ſafe:y made into 
large ones, without waiting for their being ſo thoroughly 
dry as thoſe of common hay ought to be before they are 
laid together; becauſe common hay, by finking down clo- 
ſer, excludes the air neceſſary for keeping it ſweet ; ſo that if 
the weather prevents it being frequently ſtirred and opened, 
it will heat, turn yellow, and be ſpoiled; whereas ſaintfoin, by 
admitting the air more freely, becauſe its ſtalks are leſs flex- 
ible, will remain much longer without any danger of fer- 
menting. 

Saintfoin hay is never better than when it has been 
dried by the wind only, without the aſſiſtance of the ſun. 
A little rain, or a miſt, which will turn common hay, 
clover, and even lucerne, black, will do no hurt to ſaint- 
— which is not really ſpoiled till it rots upon the 

e * 

If the weather threatens rain, and the ſaintfoin is not 

E dry, it may be laid in cocks, without fear of its 

eating, provided a large baſket, or buſhy faggot, be ſet 
up in the middle of each cock, where it wil nk for a 
vent-hole, through which the ſuperfluous moiſture of the 
hay will tranſpire. 

As ſoon as all danger of heating is over, theſe cock: 
ſhould be made into ricks, and thatched. That which i 
laid up quite dry, will come out of the rick of a gree 
— — : that which has heated much in the rick, will loo 

rown. 

It requires ſome experience to know of what degree 
ripeneſs it is beſt to cut the ſeeded ſaintfoin ; becauſe al 
its ſeeds do not ripen at the fame time. Some ears 
bloſſom before others; every ear begins bloſſoming at 
its lower parts and continues to blow gradually upward, 
for many days; ſo that before the flower is gone off at 
the top, the ſeeds are almoſt filled at the bottom. B 
this means, if the cutting be deferred till the top ſeeds 
are quite ripe, the lower, which are the beſt, would ſhed, 
and be loſt, The beſt time, therefore, to cut it, is when 
the greateſt part of the ſeed is well filled, the firſt blown 
ripe, and the laſt blown beginning to be full. The un- 
ripe ſeeds will ripen after cutting, and be, in all re- 
ſpects, as good as thoſe that were ripe before. Some, 
or want of obſerving this, have ſuffered their ſaintfoin 
ſeed to ſtand till all of it has ſhed, and been loſt in cut» 


ting. 

| E-intfoin ſhould never be cut in the heat of the day, 
while the ſun ſhines out; for then much, even of the un- 
ripe ſeed, will ſhed in mowing. The right time for this 
work, is the morning or the evening, when the dew has 
rendered the plants ſupple. | 

If the weather is and clear, the faintfoin will ſoon 
dry ſufficiently in the ſwarths, without turning them ; but 
if any rain has fallen, and there is a neceſſity for turning 
them, it ſhould be done very gently, while they are moiſt, and 
not two ſwarths together, as in the other hay made of ſaint- 
foin before it has ſeeded. If the ſwarths are turned with the 
handle of the rake, it is beſt to raiſe up the ear-ſides firſt, 
and let the ſtub-ſide reſt on the ground in turning: but 
if is done with the teeth of the rake, let the ſtub- ſide be 
lifted up, and the ears reſted on the earth. 

If ſaintfoin be cocked at all, the ſooner it is done the 
better; becauſe, if the ſwarths are dry, much of the ſeed 
will be loſt in ſeparating them; the ears being entangled 
together. When moiſt, the ſeeds ſtick faſt in the «od 
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but when dry, it drops out with the leaſt touch or ſhak- 
ing · 

here are two ways of threſhing it: the one in the feld, 
the other in the barn. . The firſt cannot be done but in 
very fine weather, and while the ſun ſhines in the middle 
of the day. The beſt manner of performing this, is to have 
a large ſheet pegged down to the ground, for two men to 
tell on with their flails, while two others bring them 
freſh ſupplies in a ſmaller ſheet, and two more clear away 
the hay that bas been threſhed. The ſeed is emptied out 
of the larger ſheet, and riddled through a large five, to ſe- 
parate it from the chaff and broken ſtalks ;; after which it 
js put into ſacks, and carried into the barn to be winnow- 
ed, Care ſhould be taken not to let the hay get wet, be- 
cauſe it would then be ſpoiled. | 

_A very important, and at the ſame time very difficult ar- 
ticle, is the keeping of the ſeed that has been threſhed in 
the fie Id, without having been wetted. If it be winnowed 
immediately, and only a little of it laid amidſt a great heap, 
or put into a ſack, it will ferment to ſuch a degree, in a few 
days, that the greateſt part of it will loſe its vegetative 
quality. During that fermentation, it will be very hot, 
and ſmell four. Spreading it upon a barn floor, though 
but ſeven or eight inches thick, will anſwer no end, unleſs 
it he frequently and regularly turned both day and night, un- 
til the heating is over: but even this will not make its co- 
hour keep ſo bright as that which is well houſed, well dried, 
and thxelhed in the winter. This laſt, laid up and un- 
threſhed, will keep without any danger of ſpoiling, becauſe 
it does not le cloſe enough to heat. The beſt way to 
preſerve the ſeed threſhed in the field is to lay a layer of 
ſtraw upon a barn floor, and upon that a thin layer of ſeed, 
then another layer of ſtraw, and another Jayer of ſeed, 
and ſo on alternately. By this means the feed mixing with 
che ſtraw will be kept cool, and come out in the ſpring 
with as green a colour as when it was put in. 

The following method is followed in cultivating faint- 
foin in the Iſle of Thanet. 

Though the lands in general here are very rich and fruit- 
ful, owing to the good tillage, andthe quantity of manure 
they enjoy, yet at ſome diſtance from the ſea, they have 
land which is very barren and thin by nature; neverthe- 
lefs, even this indifferent land they farm to the greateſt ad-| 
vantage. In theſe ſoils the farmers ſow ſaintfoin or French 
graſs with great ſucceſs, having ſometimes two loads of hay 
ON an acre. 

This graſs thrĩves beſt in theſe parts, on a thin coat of 
earth with a chalky bottom; it puſhes its long tap-root 
deep into the chalk, and extracts thence a nouriſhment, 
which is out of the reach almoſt of any other plant. 

The land muſt always be exceedingly well prepared, be- 
fore they attempt to put the ſeed in the ground ; it has fre- 
quent plowings, and every the leaſt appearance of a weed 
or root of graſs is diligently picked off: graſs in particular 
is a very great enemy to this plant; without the utmoſt 
care it ſoon choaks and deſtroys it. They ſow this ſeed in 
April, either at the beginning, middle, or latter end of the 
month, according to the ſeaſon : dry weather is beſt, pro- 
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Where this crops takes, it is very advantageous to the 
farmer; it yields him for many years plenty of excellent 
fodder, and that upon Iand which would otherwiſe, -per- 


haps, ſcarcely yield him any profit at all; and beſides all 


this, when the (aintfoin begins to fail, if proper care is 
taken, the land when broken up will be found greatly re- 
freſhed, and in a better condition to bear tillage and a ſuc- 
ceſſion of other crops. 

The farmers here, when they intend breaking up a ſaint» 
foin lay, feed it the laſt three or four years: mowing it at 
this time, they think, hurts and exhauſts the land too much ; 
= beſides, the dung and urine of the cattle are of great 
ErviIce., . | 

They obſerve here, as well as in other places where 
ſaintfoin is cultivated, that after land has been once ſown 
with it, it will not for ſome years, to any advantage, bear 
ſaintfoin again, Muſcum Ruſficum, vol. I. p. 109. 

The reader is obli 
enced farmer at Marl — in Wiltſhire, for the 
ing account of cultivating ſaintfoĩn in that county: 

« About one hundred years ago, ſays he, the culture of 
ſaintfoĩn was firſt introduced into Wiltſhire, and was ſoon 
preferred to clover-graſs : and there was indeed ſome rea- 
ſon for this preference, for it thrives much better, and 
yields a much larger encreaſe on poor hungry ſoils, than 
clover can do. 

« Another very good reaſon may be aſſigned why ſaint- 
foin was ſo well received. The ſowing it at all was con- 
ſidered as a new huſbandry, and the timorous farmers 
were very unwilling to hazard the trial of any new method 
on lands which would any other way yield them any con- 


ſiderable advantage: it was chiefly in corners of fields, of 


very little uſe to the farmer, that this paſture was firſt 

tried, and that on poor lands, as, ſhould it not have ſuc- 

ceeded, the only loſs would have been the ſeed; yet many 

—— of land would not, at firſt hazard even this tri- 
ing loſs. 

« But the ſentiments of theſe farmers were ſoon altered 
in this matter: clover wears out in a few years, whereas 
many, who ſowed ſaintfoin on poor land, not worth above 
ſix ſhillings an acre, found their land ſo much improved 
as to be very ſpeedily worth thirty ſhillings the acre, and 
at the end of twent rs it contiuued yet in good proof. 

In fact, it will rive, and be a very conſiderable im- 
rovement, on the pooreſt, and ſeemingly on the barreneſt 
and ; but it muſt be remembered, that ſheer and ſlight 
ſands, and all clays and other cold and wet ſoils, are to be 
excepted : on rich lands the weeds ſoon deſtroy it. Be- 
ſides, as it ſends its roots very deep in ſearch of nouriſh- 
ment, the longer it occupies land, the more good it does 
it; whereas this is far from being the caſe with ſhallow- 
rooting plants. 

« A ſaintfoin lay may at any time be broke up, when it 
will be ſure to yield ſeveral good crops of corn, and may 
afterwards again with good ſicceſs be ſown with faintfoin 
and one principal reaſon why it thrives ſo well on poor 
lands muſt be the length of the roots by which it is enabled 
to reſiſt the parching heat of the ſun better than moſt other 


vided it does not long continue: however, a little rain in] graſſes are. 


theſe light ſoils does no great hurt. The quantity of ſeed 
they allow to an acre is hve buſhels ; of courſe it is ſown 
very thick. It does not lie any great length of time in the 
ground: when it is come up, they carefully hoe and weed 
it to keep down the roguery and graſs : this puts the plants 
forward, and makes them ſo vigorous and ſtrong, that my 
will of themſelves keep down the graſs, eſpecially in theſe 
thalky bottoms, where graſs docs not thrive well, and is 
not apt to coat land with turf. 

Saintfoin uſed formerly to hold good in theſe parts for 
twenty years together, but it does not now of late yura laſt 
. to long: this is probably owing to their want of care in 
chufing their ſeed, which ſurpriſes me, conſidering what 
good farmers they in general are. Fu get, it is true, 
when they can, the beſt ſeed the iſland affords : but it 
would certainly be a much better way were they now and 
then to procure ſome of a finer growth from France: for 
it was from that country, as far as I can underſtand, it firſt 
came hither, about the latter end of Charles the Second's 
reign ; and I do not hear from the inhabitants that they 
ever remember the importing any more fince. 

'The climate of France is more natural to it ; of courſe 
the ſeed comes to greater petſection there, whilſt, on the 
con raty, in England, thit, as well as many other crops, is 
apt to degenerate after a certain number of years. 
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« One thing I muſt notify, which is, that I am by long 
experience convinced that the land cannot be made too fine 
for ſaintfoin ; it thrives the better for it, and is the more 
certain to take. | 

« I have very often with good ſucceſs, ſown it with oats 
and barley in the manner clover is ſown, the propor- 
tion much about equal to the grain it is ſown with; for 
as the ſeed of faintfoin is much larger and lighter than 
clover ſeed, of courſe a larger quantity ſhould be ſown 2 
it is much beſt for the plants to come up thick; the ground 


is thereby ſooner ſtocked, and the weeds are eaſier kept un- 


der. 

« Some in this county have ſown it in rows with inter- 
vals, to afford a better opportunity of deſtroying the weeds; 
and I have heard that on the tolerable rich apt to 

roduce weeds, it has done very well in this way ; but as 
[ never experienced it, I ſhall not enlarge on that head. 


« It is beſt not to feed it the firſt year; but whether it 


is ſown by itſelf, or with any other crop, it may be mowed 
the firſt year. 

« It is much beſt, if a good crop is deſired, and it is to 
continue any time to the land, to ſow it in autumn by itſelf, 
the earlier the better ; the proper ſeaſon is from the begin- 
ning of Auguſt to the end of 3 3 but if mix 


lit with other grain, let it. be ſown from the beginning of 
| February 


to Mr. Holdway, an old experi- 
ö follow- 
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February to the end of March; the earlier in either ſea- 
ſon, the better. | 

I have, I think, before obſerved, that the land cannot be 
made too fine for this plant; and it ſhould be well harrow- 
ed before ſowing, and again harrowed afterwards to cover 


' the ſeed. 


I muſt once more repeat, that it muſt not be fed the 
firſt year; for the ſwektneſs of the graſs will cauſe the cattle 
to bite it too near the ground, which will greatly injure 

ur crop: in fact, it is our practice not to let great cattle 
teed it till the third year, particularly iu grounds that are in- 
clinable to moiſture ; for the roots are tender, and much 
treading is very injurious to it, 

« When the ground is well covered, ſuppoſe in the third 

ear after ſowing, if you intend co mow your faintfoin, it 
is beſt to lay it up by the middle of April at fartheſt : but it 
is better done three or four weeks ſooner. The time for 
cutting it is when it begins to flower, as it is then ful- 
leſt of ſap: this will ſometimes be about the middle of 
May, but often later, according as tte ſpring is cold or 
warm. , 

« In ſeeding it, fome neceflary rules are to be obſerved. 
In the ſpring, turn in your oy cattle, and you may be 
pretty certain the buds will not be cropped too near. 
Oxen thrive well on it, without the danger, at their firſt 
grazing, that is to be apprehended from clover, &c. yet 
even this danger chiefly ariſes from the negligence or igno- 
rance of the hinds. 

« In the autumn, and part of the winter, you may feed 
your ſheep on it, which, if in health, will thereby be very 
ſuddenly fattenec. : : 

« Saintfoin hay is excellent food for horſes, and they are 
uncommonly fond of it. 

« If you turn in your cows in the ſpring in your faintfoin 
lay, you will find it will breed in them abundance of milk; 
and all my acquaintance know that the butter made of it is 
excellent, 

« When it is intended to ſave the feed of faintfoir, it 
is beſt to roll it in the ſpring, that the ſtones may be preſſed 
down, and the ſcythe go cloſe to the ground; or elſe 
2 beſt ſeeds, which grow on the lowermoſt joints, will be 
loſt. 

« When land is inclined to moiſture, ſaintfoin may thrive 
very well on it till a wet winter comes; but it is then a 
great chance if it is not deſtroyed. 

« In this country it has long been the opinion of the 
ableſt farmers, that it is beſt not to dung our ſaintfoin; for 
the dung ſerves only to encourage weeds, and ſeldom reaches 
deep enough to give any ſupply of nouriſhment to the raots 
of the ſaintfoin. 

« I have, if I miſtake not, beſore obſerved, that the tread- 
ing of — cattle, particularly in winter, is hurtful to this 
graſs: I would therefore by no means adviſe the farmer to 
fodder his cattle on it, as the field will thereby be poached 
full of holes, in which the wet lodging, it is a chance but | 
the roots of the ſaintfoin are rotted by it. 

% have often fed my ſheep in winter with ſaintfoin 
hay; but whenever I intended this, I always cut my ſaint- 
foin ſome little time before it flowered : it is very eaſy to 
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"zerland was written by an experienced buſbandman of 


that country, 


* You have bought, you fay, a little eſtate, at no great 
diſtance from the metropolis, and have thought c{ improy. 
ing ſome of the lands by ſowing faintfoin : you requeſt me 
to let you know what are the methods in practice in this 
country relative to that grafs, as when you left Switzerlandto 
go to our uncle in London, you were too young to pain 
the neceſſary knowledge in farming. I ſhall oblige you 
with pleaſure,fand the rather, as I have had very good ſuc. 
cefs myſelf in this particular article. 

« 'The roots of ſaintfoin, ſays he, penetrate very deep 
into the earth, by which means they do not exhauſt the 
ſurface ſo much as one would imagine, the vigour of the 
plant conſidered : the roots are perennial, and conſiſt of a 
white woody ſubſtance within, covered by a black outward 
coat or bark : from the crown of the root proceed ſeveral 
leaves, and ſome branches about two feet long, which in- 
cline on all ſides. Our fodder is furniſhed from theſe 
branches and leaves. Saintfoin is a very vigorous plant, 
and yields a moft excellent fodder. 

« It is not nice with reſpect to ſoil, but grows in almoſt 
any, if we except ſuch as are clayey, very damp, and low, 
or ſtoney: the crop is in proportion to the goodneſs of the 
land, but the ſaintfoĩn that grows on poor land, though 
leſs in quantity, is moſt nouriſhing and heartening for cat- 
tle: the virtues of it ſeem concentrated, and the cattle 
thrive much better on it than on ſuch as grows in greater 
quantities on rich mellow land, 

When we have it in our power to chuſe our ſituation 
and ſoil for ſaintſoin, we ought to preſer a light land, gently 
ſloping on the ſouth ſide of an eminence : here it proſpets 
to admiration. 

« This plant does not thrive in the ſhade: for this 
reaſon we thould avoid having any trees in the fields that 
bear ſaintfoin: and it is ſubject to be ſometimes chilled, by 
having ſnow lie too long on it in winter; it ſhould not 
therefore be ſown on flat level land, | 

„% To bave a good crop, the land ſhould be properly 
prepared, by having two or three good ploughings between 
harveſt and barley ſeed-time: the ftones mult be ver 
carefully picked off the field; and it muſt be cleaned from 
all kinds of weeds, and other ſuch traſh. 

« If it is likely that there will be a wet ſeaſon, th: ſprin 

is the beſt time for ſowing faintfoin, as it will be much 
forwarder than that ſown in autumn: but if the ſpring is 
too dry, the fowing will beſt be deferred till about Auguſt, 
as by that means the plants will have time to acquire 
ſtrength in their roots, and make vigorous ſhoots in the 
ſpring. 
« The farmers may take it for granted, that if the ſoil 
will admit of it, he cannot well plough his land too deep, 
or make it too fine : he will reap all the benefit of it in his 
ſucceeding crops. 

« In Switzerland we ſow it three times as thick as we 
do wheat: or which amounts to the ſame thing, we uſe the 
ſame weight of ſeed, the ſaintfoin feed being fo much ſmaller 


as to make that difference. 


« Good ſeed ſhould be heavy, plump, bright, and of a 


obſerve when the flower cup is forming : the ſheep will | yellowiſh red colour : if, on opening the pods, you find the 
eat it very clean, and thrive well on it, provided it is not old | feeds black and ſhrivelled, reje& it as of no value: for it 


and ſticky, | 

« When I ſay that ſheep in autumn will fatten very 
ſuddenly on ſaintfoin graſs, it muſt be obſerved, that I did 
not mean the aftermath of ſuch as had been mowed that 
ſeaſon 3 but the ſecond growth, when the field had been 
for ſome time ſhut up atter the great cattle had fed it in 
the ſpring. The aftermath is, it is true, good for ſheep ; 
but, I think, not quite ſo good as the aftermath of natural 
graſs; at leaſt, this I am certain of, that turn ſome ſheep into 
a field where there is a mixture of natural graſs and ſaint- 
foin, both of which have been mowed, they will to chuſe 
eat up the fu ſt, before they touch the other with any degree 
of appetite. 

« Saintfoin ſhoots very early in the ſpring, and to nip it 
in the bud is very injurious : I would therefore adviſe that 
the ſheep be taken out about Chriſtmas, ſoon after which 
time it often begins to grow. 

.« Some of our Wiltlhire farmers have had a cuſtom of 
fowing their ſaintfoin ſeed under furrow ; but I do not 
much approve of this practice, though they ſay in light 


land it cannot be buried.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. p. 
a | 


I be ſo!'owing method of cultivating ſaintfoin in Swit- 


has been heated in the heap and will not grow : if it ap- 
pears white and ſhrivelled, the plant was cut before the 
ſeed was ripe : from this you are to expect only ſtarved, 
meagre, ſhort-lived plants; you muſt therefore by ng 
means ſow it. The pods incloſing good ſeed ſhould by 
plump, large, and armed on one fide with ſmall prickles : 
and they ſhould allo be of a deep brown colour: but it is 
beſt not to depend on the appearance of the pods, but open 
them, and examine the feed. 

„The weather ſhould be mild at the time of ſowing 
the ſeed of ſaintfoin; and it ſhould be harrowed in, and nc 
covered with above two inches of the earth at moſt: ſome 


ſow it in the ſpring with oats : but this I by no means 


approve of; it is much better ſown alone, eſpecially if 
if you would have a ſtrong vigorous plant, that ſhall laſt 
tor years, 

« In our very poor lands in Switzerland we ſometimes 
purſue the following method : 

« Immediately after harveſt we give the land intended 
for ſaintfoin a good deep ploughing, laying it ia high ridges ; 
in this manner it is left to be mcllowed by the froſt and 
ſnow ; we take advantage of the firſt hard ſroft to carry on 
our dung; and manure it well. 


« When 
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« When the froſt breaks in the ſpring, we ſpread the 
dung, and turn it in with the plough: we afterwards be- 
ſtow at leaſt two more ploughings on the land, not only to 
keep down the weeds, but to make the land as fine as poſ- 
ſible : in autumn we ſow wheat, and have reaſon to expect 
a tolerable good crop. 

« When the wheat is got in, the land is again ploughed, 
and left to meliorate and pulveriſe by the winter froſts: 
early in the ſpring it is ploughed and taid level, the ſtones 
are all picked off, and the weeds cleared away: if rain is 
expected, it is now ſown pretty thick with the ſaintfoin, 
otherwiſe the ſowing is deferred till autumn, When poor 


land is managed in this manner, it will yield tolerable good 


crops of ſaintfoin for ſeveral years : it ſhould not, however, 
be fed the firſt year, as the treading of the cattle will de- 
ſtroy the crown of the plant, and prevent its ſhooting the 
ſucceeding year: and ſheep ſhould never be turned in 
to feed on it, as they will crop it ſo cloſe as to prevent its 
budding. 

« Haintfoin comes up about a fortnight after ſowing it, 
and if the weather is moiſt, ſomething ſooner. When the 
plants are come up, they ſhouldbe ſet out at a proper diſtance 
with a hoe that they may have room to ſpread. The young 
plants are very apt to be choaked by weeds ; they muſt on 
that account be kept very clear of weeds; till, by their 
branches, ſtalks, and leaves, they cover the land; after 
which there there will be no danger of the weeds getting a- 
head. 

« As faintfoin ſeed is often faulty, it will not be amiſs 
to make a trial of it, by ſowing ſoine of it in a detached bed 
of a garden, counting the ſeeds before they are put into the 
ground: by this means it may eaſily be known how many 
of them fail, and the quantity of ſeed to be ſown may be 
proportioned accordingly. 

« Some have aſſerted, that ſaintfoin ſhould not be mowed 
the firſt year: but this is an ideal precaution; for in Swit- 
zerland we think it rather does it good than harm to mow 
it in autumn; and experience every day convinces us we 
are right in our opinion. Ihe firit crop is not, it is true, 
very large, but the mowing cauſes the plants to branch, and 
gives ſtrength to the roots. 

« No cattle, as I ſaid before, ſhould be turned on ſaint- 
foin the firſt year : and indeed, it is beſt, if poſſible, always 
to mow it. e have three crops of green fodder or two 
of hay from it, in one ſeaſon in this country. 

« When we intend to ſave the ſaintfoin ſeed, we leave 
a part of it ſtanding, and do not cut it till we obſerve, by 
the colour of the pods, which will then be of a deep 
brown, that the principal part of the ſeed is ripe : we then 
either gather the heads by hand, or reap them with a 
fickle, and lay them carefully on a cloth. The heads 
mult be dried in layers three or four inches thick : if they 
were laid thicker, they would be apt to heat and ſpoil : 
when dry, we gently threſh them with ſticks ; flails would 
be too heavy ; for if the ſeed is the leaſt bruiſed, it does not 
come up. The ſtubble that remains after the heads are 
cut off may be mowed, and given either dry or green to the 
cattle ; for though a little ſticky, they will not refuſe to 
cat it. 

« I generally uſe my faintfoin green, N the cattle 
with it as ſoon as it is cut; and this I the rather do, becauſe 
the making it into hay is ſuch critical work : but when 
there is a likelihood of my being ſhort of wiater-todder, I 
have no choice to make, 

„The weather ſhould be very fine when it is cut; for 
as it is full of ſap, it requires great heat to dry it; and if 
it happens to rain, it takes mor2 damage than common 
graſs ; and it is beſt not to cock it, as it is ſubject to heat 
in a very ſmall ſpace of time : if it is much wetted, it 
grows black, and loſes all its ſweetriels. 

Even when ſaintfoin is ſeemingly quite dry, it is apt 
to heat in the ſtack ; but this is eaſily prevented by ſpread- 
ing alternately a layer of good oat or barley ſtraw, and an- 
other, of ſaintfoin; when it comes to be uſed all together, 
it makes an excellent winter fodder. 

Great care mult be taken both in turning the ſwarths 
of ſaintfoin, and in loading it on the waggons, as a very 
little ſtirring will, when it is dry, ſhake off all the leaves ; 
and this greatly leſſens its value: for this reaſon I make 
my men turn the ſwarths with the handles of their forks, 
which is eaſily done; and I never cart it, but either early 
in a morning, or late in the evening, whea it is ſomewhat 
moiſtened by the dews. 

_ © Saintfoin is a very hardy plant, and bears, without be- 
ing 8 affected, che extremes of heat and cold; but 


| 


the bottom of the land where it is ſown muſt not be wet, 
and there muſt be room for the roots to ſpread. 

« A field of ſaintfoin on a good ſoil will laſt from ſix- 
teen to twenty years in prime, and even longer with care: 
for if, after ſeven or eight years, ſome well-rotted dung is 
laid on it, the future crops, as well as its duration, will be 
greatly increaſed, When it is ſown on light land, marling 
it is of very great ſervice, | 

6“ But if after all a piece of ſaintfoin falls off, our method 
is to ploughit up in autumn as deep as poſſible ;. give it ano- 
ther ploughing in ſpring, ſow it with oats, plough it again 
immediately after have dung it, ſow it with wheat ; and 
when the wheat is off, plough it again, and giving it ano- 
ther ploughing, ſow ſaintfoin in it about the end of Auguſt z 
and this in general ſucceeds as well as that which was firſt 
ſown on the land. 

« Before I conclude, I muſt give you a few cautions re- 
lative to this excellent fodder, which has of late ſo much 
improved this neighbourhood. 

&« It is ſo very ſweet, and cattle are ſo fond of it, that 
without great care they are apt to eat too much of it; 
whence often proceeds a ſurfeit, and ſometimes a corrup= 
tion of the maſs of bluod, and cutaneous eruptions : they 
ſhould at firſt have but a little at a time given them, that 
they may be by degrees habituated to it: by this manage- 
ment the danger vaniſhes. 

It is much more proper for flow draught horſes than 
for ſuch as are uſed for berlins, or for riding; for it is apt 


to make horſes thick-winded, foggy, and ſomewhat ſluggiſh: 


for farmers horſes nothing can be better, or more nouriſh= 
ing; ſpeed is not required in them. 

« When faintfoin is intended to be made into hay for 
horſes, it is beſt not to cut it till the ſeed is formed in the 
pod, as by that means the hay will be much more nou- 
riſhing 3 and when the dried feed itſelf is plenty, nothing 
better can be given to the horſes by way of corn; for I can 
aſſure you from experience, that one buſhel of it will go as 
far as two of oats, - 

« When ſaintfoin is cut to be given green to cattle, it 
is beſt to mow it when it is in full bloom, as it is then 
moſt juicy, and fulleſt of ſap, and it will conſequently 
afford moſt nouriſhment to the cattle. The beſt way of 
managing it is to cut no more than will ſerve for the day g 
and by properly apportioning, or parcelling out the field, 
there will be, during the whole ſummer, ſome of it in order 
to cut for green fodder. 

« Tf this green fodder is intended for ſheep, it may with 
great propriety be cut juſt before it flowers: the ſtalks are 
then in a tender ſtate and very nouriſhing, and good either 
for wethers or ewes. When it is to be made into hay for 
ſheep the ſame rule ſhould be obſerved. 

« | have very little more to ſay on the ſubject of ſaintfoin, 
except that, as when a ſaintfoin lay is brought into tillage, 
it prepares land very well for wheat or rye, and bears good 
crops ; there is ſeldom occaſion among the good farmers to 
try how long it will continue in heart, as they generally 
break up theſe lays in turn, and find it advantageous ſo to 
do.” Mu ſeum Ruſticun, vol. I. p. 37. 


Experiments on Saint ſoin. 


The following judicious ſeries of experiments were com- 
municated by a gentleman of diſtinguiſhed rank and fortune 
in Yorkſhire: 

« From an entire conviction, (lays this excellent huſ- 
bandman), that It is the ny of every ſubject to contribute 
all in his power to the good of ſociety, I have endeavoured, 
during ſeveral years that I have reſided in the country, to 
promote and encourage the advancement of agriculture, 
To this end I have made variety of experiments, on dif- 
ferent ſoils, to prove and aſcertain the moſt beneficial me- 
thods of huſbandry, or how to employ land to the moſt 
advantage. | 

« A great part of my eſtate, conſiſting of waſte and 
uncultivated heath, which did not let for more than a 
ſhiling an acre, I judged it to be a matter of importance 
to try, if it was not poſſible, by culture, or by applying 
this ground to a different purpoſe, to increaſe the value 
of it, Happy would it be, could pleaſure be made to 
coincide with profit! and it is certain, that whoever ſuc- 
ceeds in the improvement of his own eſtate, may enjoy the 
inward ſatisfaction of rendering ſome ſervice to his coun- 
try : for the example of a landlord may be thought to have 


ſome weight with his tenants ; and if, amidſt a great num- 
ber of experiments made for the ſake of truth, ſome have 
6 T proved 
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roved ſueceſsſul, one may expe & that the farmer will at 
ſt adopt a method which he has for many years ſeen re- 


peated with advantage : for however the common farmer 
may have been accuſed of an obſtinate adherence to old 


cuſtoms, many inſtances might be produced of his quitting 


the paths of his anceſtors in favour of modern improve- 
ments; but then he muſt be thoroughly ſatisfied, that the 
new way is indeed preferable to the old, not in theory 
only, but in practice, confirmed by actual experiments 
often repeated before his eyes. And can we juſtly blame 
the illiterate peaſant for refuſing to forfake a method he is 
well acquainted with, and can depend on for the ſupport 
of himſelf and family, upon other terms ? It is the pro- 
vince of the landlord to adopt a theory, and to try it by 
experiment ; for if it fails, as is often the caſe, his ruin is 
by no means. the conſequence, and the loſs is amply 
made up to him, by the ſecret pleaſure always accompany- 
ing a good intention. But whatever ſervice a gentleman 
may be of in encouraging reſearches of this nature, or 
by his influence in his own neighbourhood ; yet um his 
benevolence to extend farther, fo as to be of uſe, if poſſi- 
ble, to his country and mankind. It is the defire of com- 
municating the little knowledge I may have gained from 
the experience of a few years, that has prompted me to ad- 
dreſs this letter to you, who are engaged in an uſeful and 
public undertaking : and you ate at full liberty to make uſe 
of it, together with the detail of the experiments. They 
were begun without the leaſt deſign of making them public, 
and may therefore be deficient in point of method and order: 
but they are ſtrictly true. 
On the third of April, 1759, two acres of very ſandy 
land (which had a hundred loads of red marle laid on it 
the year before, and had borne a good crop of oats in 
1758) were drilled with faintfoin, on four feet ridges in dou- 
ble rows : eleven inch partitions, the intervals three feet one 
inch wide, and took four pecks and a half of ſeed. This 
was intended to be horſe-hoed, as Tull directs: but the land 
was in ſuch bad tilth, and abounded ſo with the natural 
graſs, that, after once or twice attempting to deſtroy it, by 
ploughing the intervals, the horſe-hoeing ſcheme was given 
up, and the faintfoin left to take its chance. However, a 
tew plants remained thinly ſcattered in the rows (whether 
this thinneſs was owing to the badneſs of the ſeed, or to its 
being ſown too deep, F know not, though I rather impute 
it to the latter cauſe, as, in ſandy land, the ſhares of the drill 
are very apt to penetrate too far into the ground.) Theſe re- 
maining plants flouriſhed exceedingly from the time of their 
being ſown 3 many were in flower the following June, and 
afforded a tolerable crop, viz. about a load. The aſter- eatage 
was very good. In 1760, theſe plants ſeemed to have arrived 
at their perfection, and the product was two waggon loads, 
or about two tons, In 1761, and 1762, this ſmall cloſe, hav- 
ing had ſome manure laid on it yearly, yielded nearly the 
fame quantity of hay : and it is now let for forty ſhillings 
a year: a much higher rent than any land is let for in this 
neighbourhood, and four times the rent paid for it before 
the improvement.” 

'The ſhares of the drill, as this gentleman, obſerves may 
be apt to penetrate too deep in light-ſandy land, unleſs the 
driller is careful to regulate the depth, by the chain faſtened 
to the ſhafts, which ſhould have ſome ſmall links at one end 
of it, for that purpoſe. The ſhares may be alſo prevented 
from going too deep, by a foot, or ſmall wheel, in the fore 
part of the drill plough ; or by putting a triangular piece 


of wood in the trunk of the ſhare, very thin at top, and | 


gradually thicker downwards; this throws the feed at ſuch 


a diſtance behind the ſhare, that it falls into the channel 


made by the ſhare, after it is almoſt filled by the dry earth, 


and then the ſeed lies ſhallow, or is not covered with much 


earth, though the channels are made deep by the ſhares, — 
But in whatever manner the ſeed is covered ſhallow, itſhould 
not be by making broad channels for the ſeed, as propoſed 
below, becauſe in that caſe the plants will come up in a 
broad row, which will not only obſtruct the hoeing, but 
will alſo harbour weeds, which cannot be got out of a 
broad row as 2 may out of a natrow one; and for this 
reaſon the drill ſhares for all forts of ſeeds ſhould be made 
as thin, and the channels as narrow as is conſiſtent with 
the neceflary ſtrength of the ſhares, For ſowing wheat, 
ſaintſoin, and other feeds about that ſize, ſhares of an inch 
thick, orſomewhat leſs, are ſufficient ; and for turneps, cab- 
bages, or ſeeds about that ſize, it is not neceſſary that the 
ſhares (ſo much of them as go in the ground) ſhould be 
above half an inch in thicknols, or very little more. 
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I. N. B. This cloſe of two acres was ſeparated from an- 


other of twenty-ſeven acres, of ſo ſandy and dry a nature, 


that, unleſs in a wet ſummer, the hay upon it was ſcarce 


ever worth mowing : and this experiment was mede in or- 
cer to determine what improvement the adjoining large 
cloſe was capable of, and to experience whether or no the 
common opinion, that faintfoin is improper for all fandy 
and deep ſoils, be founded on truth, or only the reſult of 
prejudices : for the reaſon given for its diſagreeing with 
this kind of ſoil, did not appear to me ſatisfactory; and great 
part of my eſtate conſiſting of ſuch ſandy land, it ſeemed a 
matter of importance, to know, whether the great advan- 
tage derived from ſaintfoin, on ſome foils, might not alſo be 
applicable to ſandy foils, 

« Encouraged by the flouriſhing condition of the ſaintfoin 
on this ſmall cloſe, I determined to extend the improvement 
to the larger one alſo, as ſoon as it could be brought into 
ſufficiently fine order to be laid down with this graſs. Ac- 
— in the winter of 1759, twenty-five acres were 
ploughed with the five-coultered plough, as recommended 
by M. Duhamel, in his treatiſe on the cultivation of land, 
in order thereby to prepare the ground for turneps the enſuing 
fummer; for J look upon this as one of the beſt methods of 
deſtroying the natural graſs, and preparing the land for an 
of the artificial graſſes ; eſpecially if the turneps are drilled 
in rows, and cultivated with the 2 he land was 
ploughed level in the ſpring of 1760, and into ridges of 
about ſive feet broad in June, and a ſingle row of turneps 
was drilled on the middle of each ridge in July. It is to 
be obſerved, that the natural graſs was far from being de- 
ſtroyed by theſe three ploughings ; nor could it be entirely 
ſo by the ſubſequent hoeings of the turneps; ſo that it cer- 
tainy was a great prejudice to the ſaintfoin. The ſame 
ground is now ſown again with the ſame plant: but I 
would ſtrongly recommend to thoſe who are inclined to 
follow this method on ſuch a ſoil as I have deſcribed, to con- 
tinue the culture of turneps, with the horſe-hoe two years 
inſtead of one: for by this means the natural graſs, and 
weeds may probably be eſfectually deſtroyed. But to return 
to the experiment: the turneps ſucceeded as well as could be 
expected on ſuch a ſoil, and without manure: they were 
eaten off by ſheep, and Scotch cattle, foddered on the land. 

„About four acres, on which the turneps were the firſt 
ſpent, were ploughed level, and afterwards, viz. in Novem- 
ber, drilled with ſaintfoin in equally diſtant rows, one foot 
aſunder. They took about a buſhel to an acre, This 
was an uncommon, and may be thought an improper ſeaſon 
for the ſowing of ſaintfoin: but I choſe to ſow part of the 
field before winter, and part in the ſpring, part with ſaint- 
foin mixed with corn, and part with ſaintfoin alone; in 
order to ſee which method would ſucceed beſt, that I 
might make it my guide in other places more likely to yield 
good crops. | 

Fixe or fix acres of land were drilled in the beginnin 
of April 1761, with ſaintfoin ſeed, in rows, at the ſame dit- 
tance, and with the ſame proportion of ſeed as the four 
acres ſpoken of before : about three acres were ſowed ſoon 
after with ſaintfoin and oats both drilled ; and about twelve 
acres were drilled with ſaintfoin and barley ; each in rows 
about a foot aſunder. "The whole of this Neid. which con- 
tained twenty-five acres, had been ploughed but once ſince 
the turneps ; whereas two ploughings might have been 
better: but on account of eating them off with ſheep and 
cattle, there was not any time for it. 

The three acres ſowed with oats in rows a foot aſunder, 
took four buſhels and a half of ſeed, and produced a very 
good crop; by computation, five quarters to an acre ; but 
the exact quantity, neither of the oats, nor. of the barley, 
could be known, on account of its being mixed in the bara 
with corn that grew in other places. The twelve acres 
ſowed with barley took ſeventeen buſhels of ſeed, and pro- 
duced a much greater crop than any lend in the neighbour- 
hood ; though this was a great year for barley. All the 
farmers who obſerved this crop, allowed that they had 
never ſeen finer barley; and it may be ſaid, without the 
leaſt N e to have yielded above five quarters to 
an acre, I am convinced that this computation of five quar- 
ters to an acres is a very moderate one : not only from the 
number of ſheaves, and the judgment of all who ſaw it, 
but likewiſe becauſe I had no more than twenty-ſix acres 
and an half of land drilled with barley this year: and the 
whole produce when threſhed, amounted to one hundred 
and twenty- eight quarters and two buſhels; which is very near 


five quarters to an acre, taking one part with another: but theſe 
I twelve 
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twelve acres bore by much the mn: crop'in proportion, 
and ſeven acres of the twenty- ix were ſown on beds five 
feet broad and horſe-hoed, which never produces ſo large a 
Crop. 

« The ſummer of 1762 was remarkbly dry, and bad for 
graſs: many fields hereabouts, of ten acres, did not produce 
above a load or two of hay ; but this of twenty-five acres 
produced twelve tons of good hay: which, conſidering that 
the ſaintfoin was not nearly arrived at its perfection, may be 
ſaid to be conſiderable. 


« It was now eaſy to ſee in what parts of the field the 
ſaintfoin had ſucceeded beſt, 

« The four acres ſowed before winter had the ſmalleſt 
number of plants of ſaintfoin of any; perhaps not more than 
one or two in ten yards : hut this ground abounded fo with 
natural graſs, that this alone furniſhed a tolerable crop. The 
five acres ſown in the ſpring, without corn, did not abound 
much leſs with natural graſs, or more with ſaintfoin, than 
the preceding : but there being a great mixture of the ſeeds 
of rye graſs with all the ſaintfoin ſowed in the field, the rye 
graſs appeared diſtinctly in tufts all along the rows; and, to- 
gether with the natural graſs, ſeemed completely to have 
covered the ſurface of the ground. The rows were much 
better ſtocked with ſaintfoin plants in the twelve acres ſown 
with it and barley : but the rye-graſs abounded here like- 
wiſe, x 
« It is remarkable that the ſaintfoin flouriſhes beſt in 
thoſe parts of the field where the land is moſt barren; the 
reaſon of which undoubtedlh is, that, as ſcarce any natural 

raſs or weeds ariſe to choak it there, its young and ten- 
* ſhoots have the benefit of the whole paſture, and its 
roots are not obſtructed in their progreſs by the growth of 
other plants. | 

« Though the greateſt part of this field is much under- 
ſtocked with ſaintfoin plants, yet it is in a very promiſing 
condition for a good crop of hay this year. 

« T attribute the bad ſucceſs of the ſaintfoin on the firſt 
four acres partly to its being {owed too late, whereby the 
plaats could not acquire much ſtrength before winter, which 
deſtroyed many of them; partly to ſome violent hurricanes 
of wind, which blew clouds of ſand from one part of the 
field to another, and overwhelmed many plants ; and partly 
to the ſhares going too deep, by which the ſeed was covered 
at leaſt two inches. The bad condition of the hve acres 
ſowed alone in the ſpring, I believe to be owing, in ſome 
meaſure, to the cauſes already aſſigned, and alſo to the 
want of protection and ſhelter from 2 which corn 
would have afforded in that very dry foil. Barley does alſo 
help to ſtifle the natural graſs, ſaintfoin's greateſt enemy. 
The ſaintfoin which was drilled with barley, looked, as was 
before obferved, by much the beſt : but, indeed, ſome pre- 
cautions were uſed to ſow the ſeed ſomewhat ſhallower on 
theſe twelve acres; and this may, in ſome degree, have 
contributed to its ſucceſs, 

« Upon the whole, from the experiments made in this 
ficld (and ſeveral others made ſince have ſtrengthened my 
opinion on that head) I conclude, firſt, that faintfoin is very 
ſuitable to any ſandy or deep foils provided they are dry, and 
that the natural graſs and weeds can by any means 
completely deſtroyed : ſecondly, that it is better to ſow 
ſaintfoin in the ſpring, and with barley, than in the autumn, 
or ſpring alone; thirdly, that the feed ſhould not be cover- 


ed above an inch deep: but I believe half an inch the more 


proper depth. One foot may be a very proper diſtance for 
drilling the rows; and from a buſhel to a buſhel and an 
half, a proper allowance of ſeed for an acre of ground, pro- 
vided the 2 be good. 

« I have tried the horſe-hocing of ſaintfoin ſown on 
beds three or four feet broad ; but though the plants do b 
that means certainly grow more vigorous, I do uot think 
the crop ſo great; A when the ſtalks are ſtrong and pipy, 
I have obſerved that cattle will not eat them, 

« Saintfoin and other plants grow large when well nou- 
riſhed ; for which reaſon, hoed ſaintfoin has larger ſtalks 
than the thick ſown : but the large ſaintfoin is not harder 
than the ſmall ; on the contrary, the large is more ſuccu- 
lent, and richer food than the ſmall; the reaſon of this 
8 cattle refuſing to eat his large vigorous ſaint- 

in, was, becauſe it had food too long before it was cut 
for them; and then it will grow hard and woody. It ſhould 
be cut when in full ſap, which is before it blows, or even 
before it begins to bloſſom, and then it is tender, full of rich 
Juice, and very agreeable to cattle, . 

« The ſowing in equally diſtant rows ſeems preferable, 
eſpecially where a large extent of ground is to be ſowed. 
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| But my experience is very inſufficietit to decide this point 


abſolutely, I could with that gentlemen would make 
trials of the horſe-hoeing of ſaintfoin in different ſoils and 
ſituations. | 

Experiments carefully made, and often varied, by per- 
ſons void of prejudice, may, in time, decide that important 
queſtion in agriculture, viz. whether the common, or ths 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry be, upon the whole, moſt advanta- 
geous to the Engliſh farmer. 

« If ſaintfoin be drilled on a ſandy ſoil, or on one that 
is in very fine order, the ſhares of the drill ought to be two 
inches thick, or they will grow too deep ; and a ſmall wooden 
roller ſhould be fixed to, and follow the drill, inſtead of 
a harrow with teeth, which would bring too much earth 
upon the ſeed. Such a roller will lay the ground ſmonth, 
and fitter for mowing. A ſpring made of three pieces of 
aſh, as deſcribed by M. Chateauvieux, is of great uſe, and 
may eaſily be added to Mr, Tull's drill plough. It may be 
faſtened underneath the middle of the plank, by four 
ſcrews, and made to preſs more or leſs on the roller, or 
harrow, which ever is made uſe of, by a wedge put in be- 
twixt the ſpring and the hinder edge of the plank. If a 
harrow is uſed, iron teeth are much preferable to wooden 
ones. | | 

In the year 1757, I had a mind to try how much a 
ſoil naturally extremely bad, could be improved by art. 
Accordingly, I made choice of a piece of ground one acre 
and an half in extent, a barren ſand, which produced only 
a few miſerable weeds, and which the farmer who rented 
it did not think worth his while to cultivate. There hap- 
pened to be a great quantity of red ſtony marle in an ad- 
joining field, of which near three hundred loads were laid 
on this acre and an half, It was drilled with barley in 
1758, and horſe-hoed : but the crop proved a very bad one. 
In 1759, a load of lime, and about ten loads of, dung 
were laid thereon, and it was drilled with turneps and 
horſe-hoed : however, the crop ſtill was but moderate; 
though a good deal better than could have been expected 
from ſuch a ſoil, In 1760, it had turneps again, managed 
in the ſame manner as the former, but they were a great 
deal better. In 1761, it was drilled with outs, faintfoin, 
and rye-graſs, mixed, in equally diſtant rows one foot 
aſunder. It took two buſhels and peck of oats, and two 
buſhels of graſs ſeeds. The oats were yery good, and pro- 
duced four quarters and four buſhels. By continued horſe- 
hoeing three years together, the land was got into perfect. 
fine order, the marle and fand were thoroughly incorporated, 
and the natural graſs and weeds entirely deſtroyed : ſo that 
the ſaintfoin and rye graſs grew and flouriſhed exceedingly. 
In 1762, the ſummer being uncommonly dry, the produce 
was about half a load of hay; which was as much as one 
could expect the firſt year after ſowing. It is very well ſtock- 
ed with plants, which now, in May 1763, feem as vigorous 
as in any of my other fields, though I have ſome which 
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be 


yield two tons of hay to an acre. This little piece of 
| ground, which, before was not worth a ſhilling a year, is, 
by the labour and coſt beſtowed on it, now worth at leaſt 
fifteen ſhillings an acre ; which is a proof that, let land be 
ever ſo bad, it may be improved, and perhaps made equal 
to the beſt in the neighbourhood : but at the ſame time it 
muſt be confeſſed, that the expence is too great to be re- 
peated at once on a large extent of ground. I calculate 
that three hundred loads of marle, dug and carried about 
three hundred yards, might coſt about four-pence a load, 
or five pounds for three hundred loads, which has been the 
whole expence attending this acre and half : for the manure, 
ploughings, and horſe-hoeings, were repaid by the crops of 
barley, oats, and turneps.“ 

Mr. Duhamel has mentioned the following experiments 
relative to the culture of ſaintfoin : 

In 1754, M. Eyma, near Bourdeaux, plainted ſaintfoin, 
lucern, and clover, in rows eight feet aſunder, with diftan- 
ces of ſixteen inches between the plants in the rows, which 
mo him an immenſe increaſe. The alleys were horſe- 

oed after each cutting. | | 

In 1755, he planted a field, a little more than three 
roods ſquare, with ſaintfoin, which he cultivated according 
to the rules of the New bandry ; and this ſpot yielded 
him 10,000 pounds of dre hay. M. de Chateauvieux had 
15,300 pounds of lucern, as we ſhall ſee, off ſomewhat 
more than an acre of ground, which he cut five times ; 
but M. Eyma thinks that 144445 pounds, Geneva weight, 
of ſaintfoin, which he had at another time, at one cut- 
| ting, is a greater crop than M. de Chateauvieux's lucern ; 
be ides the after- crop, which indeed was but inconſidera- 


ble, 


ble, on account of the dryneſs of the ſeaſon. He fays he 
cuts his faintfoin three times in good years, and that the two 
laſt cuttings produce nearly as inuch as the firſt : but he al- 
| lows, that fuch years are not to be expected often. 

Mr. Young obſerves, that many have à notion, that 
cutting ſaintfoin twice in a ſummer is an injury to it, and 
makes it bleed. But ſays, he has often cut his faintfoin 
twice; and three times, and once or twice he cut it four 
times in the ſeaſon, without perceiving it was at all hurt 
by it. If cutting it often does it any 238 it muſt be 
by cutting it too young; but when it arrives to ſuch 
maturity, as to come near bloſſoming, nature then points 
out the time to cut it, and it will then receive no more 
9 to cut it a ſecond or third time, than cutting it 
at nrits 

M. Eyma doubts whether the preference be due to ſaint- 
foin or to lucern : but he is confident that either of them, 
properly cultivated, will produce 4 Crops. 

e thinks that one row of ſaintfoin, or lucern, planted in 
the middle of a bed three feet wide, will profit more by the 
different hoeings, and conſequently produce more graſs, 
than double or triple rows, though theſe laſt be planted on 
broader beds; becauſe the ſingle rows have the earth looſ- 
ened on each fide of them. 

M. Diancourt ſowed ſaintfoin, each plant of which in 
1753, had a head of two feet diameter. They throve ſo 
well, that, in 1755, one plant, and that not the largeſt in the 
field, yielded twenty-three ounces of hay. 

The following inſtructions were given by an ingenious 

ntleman in Lincolnſhire: 

« Mr. Tull ſays, that a deep ſoil is beſt for ſaintfoin. I 
believe every thing grows better, in a better ſoil : but by 
what I have ſeen of this plant, I ſhall always prefer for it 
a ſhallow ſoil, where there is a rock, or ſome hard ſub- 
ſtance, within ſix inches, or a foot, of the ſurface, to ſtop 
the roots of the plants, and make them ſpread horizon- 
tally. This has not only the good effects propoſed in M. 
de Chateauvieux's manner of tranſplanting lucern, but, it 
is ſaid, occaſions its filling the ground with more ſhoots 
by their ſtriking up from the knots of the roots. This fact 
I cannot verify: but certain it is, that, in ſuch ſoils as 1 
here ſpeak of, a crop of ſaintfoin which at firſt appears very 


thin, will afterwards fill the ground perfectly well, and the 


plants of it will appear in much greater quantities than at 
ſt. 

« T have ſeveral times broke off a root of faintfoin four 

or five inches within ground, and it always fprang up 

again, This is a ſmall argument for the fact I men- 

tioned. 

« Saintfoin is much cultivated in Lincolnſhire. The 
common allowance of ſeed is five buſhels to an acre. A 
gentleman ſouth of Lincoln adviſed me always to ſow a 

fall quantity of trefoil with it (about four pounds on an 
acre). The reaſon is, that in this expoſed country, the 
young plants ſuffered more by the ſun in ſummer, than by 
the froſt in winter. Now the trefoil, coming to perfec- 
tion the firſt year, and living ay three, will be a ſhelter 
for the young plants, during the firſt year or two, and die 
off when the ſaintfoin wants its room. This ſyſtem is 
well ſupported b 
account be — with it; that being, 
a great impoveriſher of ground. 

« Saintfoin is obſerved to get to perfection in three 

ars, laſts good four or five, and then dwindles during 
oy or five more. Its firſt crops are from one or two loads ; 
its ſecond ſtage, from three tofourloads, and it dwindles down 
again to one. Laſt ſummer, which was remarkably dry, 
did very well with this graſs. 

« have ſown ſaintfoin with barley, with wheat, with- 
out corn in the ſpring, and now“ (this gentleman's letter 
is dated Septemder 4th, 1763) «© am ſowing ſome more 
at this preſent writing; but can form no judgment as 

t. 


when left for fodder, 


A « Three years ago I drilled ſome, according to Mr. 


Tull's directions, in beds, with treble rows, and ſome at 
equi-diſtant rows. The hotſe-hoed beds were good, as 
far as they went: the others, drilled at a foot diſtance, 
gave fo much room for weeds. to come up, that the fucceſs 
was very moderate; which indeed would have been the 
caſe with the former, had not the horſe-hoe cleared them. 
On the whole, as far as my ſmall experience and obſervations 
reach, I would never chuſe any one to drill his ſeed, but to 
ſow it in the broad caſt-way, on land very fine, with a good 


quantity of ſeed, 
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Mr. Matſhall, in his Rural Economy of Gloceſter, 
=o the following account of ſaintfoin on the Cotſwold 
| ills : „The entire wolds are productive of this princely 
herb. The calcarious rubble, which has been mentioned 
as forming the ſubſoil; is in fome places two or three feet 
deep; and the rock, below; moſtly open. The roots have 
been traced, in ſtone quarters, to ten; ſome will lay twenty 
feet. Here the faintfoin flouriſhes luxuriantly. But in 
other places the rock rifes, in flat horizontal ſeams, too 
near the ſurface : there the faintforn is weaker, and goes 
off ſooner, It is ſaid to have been cultivated upon theſe 
hills upwards of one hundred and fifty years. 

In the eſtabliſhed practice, ſaintfoin is generally ſown 
with barley after turneps. 

« But it has lately been diſcovered, in one of thoſe in- 
cidents of practice, to which every farmer ought to be at- 
tentive, that it is more eligible to ſow it with oats aſter 
vero : that is, when the ſoil is foul ; even with couch- 
graſs. | 

« Saintfoin, fown on a ſoil which is clean and in tilth, is 
liable, on the Cotſwold Hills, to be choaked with ben:s 
(bromus mollis) which, ſeeding before ſaintfoin is cut, an- 
nually encreaſes. The weaker plants of ſaintfoin are, by this 
means, ſmothered or kept under, and the quality of the hay 
proportionally injured. | 

“ In laying down land, which had been incloſed from 
intermixed common field, and which wes, of courſe, in va- 
rious ſtates as to tilth and fouflgefs, it was obferved, in more 
inſtances than one, that where the land happened to be 
foul, the bents were few, while that which was clean and 
fine, at the time of ſowing, was, in a few years, over-ruti 
with them. 

This incident was caught at; not, however, by flovens, 
for the purpoſe of ſaving trouble or expence; but by men, 
whoſe activity and ſpirit, in matters of huſbandry, are indiſ- 
ne Saintfoin has now been repeatedly ſown, on a 

rge ſcale, on a foil worn out and fouled by a ſucceſſion of 
corn crops : and the event has been invariably what the 
incidents pointed out. The couch occupying the ſurface 
prevents the bents from gaining a footing ; while the ſaint- 
— feeding in the ſubſoil, has little occaſion for the ſur- 
ace. 

It has ever ſtruck me, that ſaintfoin ought to be ſown 
when the ſoil is poor; that is, out of heart as to manure; 
in order that it uy be induced to ſtrike downward, and 
feed below; as well as to prevent the graſſes and weeds 
from luxuriating above, to its annoyance : but I had no 
conception of its being able to work its way in a bed of 
couch. The plants are, it ſeems, checked during the firſt 
two or three years ; but, at length, the couch dwindling, or 
in its nature growing weak for want of the ground being 
ſtirred, the ſaintfoin gains full poſſeſſion : i although it 
may be then thiner than faintfoin ſown on a clean ſurface, 
this is thought to be no diſadvantage to its productiveneſs. 
It is allowed, however, that the land, on breaking up ſaint- 
foin cultivated in this manner, is ſtill foul, But even this 
circumftance has its attendant advantage, in this country ; 


. 


practice: but rye graſs ſhould on no 


it affords an eligible turf for ſodburning ; and although this 
operation may not clean it thoroughly, it is to be remember- 
ed, that its foulneſs was cauſed by a ſucceſſion of corn crops, 
previous to the ſowing of the ſaintfoin; and that had it not 
been ſown, the foil would have required a fallow to cleanſe 
It. 

« Neverthelefs, upon the whole, it does not ſtrike me as 
a practice to be univerſally recommended to the cultivators 
of ſaintfoin : circumſtances vary in different diſtricts ; and 
the ſame judicious cultivator, who has ſtruck out, and in- 
deed may be ſaid to have eſtabliſhed, this novel practice, 
has found, that the bents may, in a clean ſoil, be overcome 
by handweeding, the firſt and ſecond years ; for although 
every bent may not be extirpated, the ſurface afterward be- 
come too ſtale for the feeds to ſtrike in; and it appears to 
me more than probable, that the expence of handweeding 
is not equivalent to the loſs of produce, by the new practice, 
in the crops of the three firſt years. 

« My obſervations are the fuller on this ſubject, as it ap- 
pears to me intereſting ; and, notwithſtanding the practice, 
which has been ſtruck out, may be in ſome reſpects objec- 
tionable, it has already been adopted, by ſome principal far- 
mers; and will, probably, in a ſhort time, become the pre- 
vailing practice of the Cotſwold Hills. 

« The time of ſowing ſaintfoin, here, is the middle of 
March ; or from that time to the latter end of the month. 

The quantity of ſeed is proportioned to the ſtate 1 the 

oil, 
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ſoil. A foul foil requires more ſeed than one which is 
clean : from one buſhel to three buſhels an acre. The ad- 
vocates for thin ſaintfoin think a buſhel of ſeed ſufficient ; | 
provided the foil be clean. 

« This is another intereſting particular, in the cultiva- 
tion of ſaintfoin. It is remarked by men of obſervation, 
that where the plants of ſaintfoin Hand at ſome diſtance 
from each other, they grow taller, ſtronger, and afford more 
herbage, than where they ſtand thick upon the ground; 
in which caſe, the plants are not only weaker; but the 
crop is ſhorter and leſs productive. The ſtrength of the 
plants may, perhaps, be the only cauſe of difference: a 
ſtrong plant, in all probability, ſtrikes deeper than a weak 
one; by which means its pa 
ed 


“ Price of ſaintfoin ſeed, three to ſix ſhillings a buſhel, 
four ſhillings and 
in the neighbourh | 

&« But if thin ſaintfoin be advantageous, why not ſet out 
the plants, and keep them clean the ſecond year, with the 
hoe ? Wich this, and a ſmall addition of. handweeding when 
the bents run up to head, theſe troubleſome weeds might, 
pany be wholly overcome. f 

« It is invariably mown every If it be once ſuf- 
fered to be eaten with ſtock during the ſummer ſeaſon, its 
productiveneſs is in a manner deſtroyed ; it is ſaid that it 
will not, in this country, ever afterward riſe to the ſcythe. 

« It is a PRO here laid down, by men, who ſeem 
to have paid ſingular attention to the culture of this plant, 
that it ought never to be eaten _ the gound when in a 
growing ſtate, They have reduced their ideas to ſtill 

ter accuracy they are clearly of opinion, that ſaint- 
— on a par of ſeaſons, be fed with ſafety in more 
than two months of the yeat : namely the months of Octo- 
ber and November: in a mild December, it will frequent- 
ly make a ſhoot ; which being cropt is ſaid to be nearly fa- 
tal to the plant. Paſturing in ſpring is obſerved to have a 
ſimilar effect. Even mowing too early is conſidered as very 
prejudicial : and what appears — (being con- 
trary to the general nature of the plants) ſuffering the 
plants of ſaintfoin to mature their ſeed is believed to prolong 
their duration A. 

« It is well known, that cutting trees while in a ſtate 
of growth, is injurious to their future progrels ; being, it 
is underſtood, prejudicial to their roots, and cutting this 
ſtrong, deep-rooting plant, in a ſimilar ſtate, may have a 
ſimilar effect. If the injury be done to the root, and take 

lace in the lower extremities of it, the damage, which fol- 
ows, is calily conceived ; for whatever portion of the length 
of the root is deſtroyed, in ſuch 2 will the paſtu- 
rage of the plant be contracted; and, until it has had ſuf- 
ficient time to re- extend its roots, in the ſame ratio will be 
its productiveneſs. Theſe reſlections are offered incidental- 
ly; in order to excite a ſpirit of enquiry, which may lead 
to more accurate ideas concerning the nature of moſt uſeful 

lant. 
a” The expenditure of ſaintfoin hay is chiefly on turnep- 
fheep and horſes. The produce one to two tons an acre, 

« The expenditure of the aftergraſs is principally on 
lambs, which are newly weaned : alſo on grown ſheep, as 
well as on cattle ; but is ſeldom, I underſtand, eaten with 
* The duration of ſaintfoin on the Cotſwold Hills is 
ſhort. Seldom more than ten years : not even with the 
management abovementioned, on land which has never 
borne faintfoin before. This, however, may be difficult to aſ- 
certain. It has been cultivated on theſe ills, it ſeems, the 
major part of two Centuries. It is not likely, however, 
that every patch ſhould have been hit : the ſhortneſs of its 
duration muſt therefore be given to the nature of the ſoil, 
vr ſubſoil. 

* The general idea ſeems to be, that land ought not to 
be recropt with ſaintfoin, under twenty years. But, it is 
probable, that it cannot be cultivated, wit ſucceſs, after ſo 
ſhort an interval. There is an inſtance of a piece of land on 
theſe hills being cropt three times with ſaintfoin, within 
memory z but the laſt crop was of little value: it went 
off in about three years. Therefore, notwithſtanding what 
has been laid above, the preſent proportion of ſaintfoin 
ley to the arable crops may be ſufficient. In the preſent 
courſe of crops, each piece will come round for ſaintfoin 
in ſeventy years: and it appears doubtful whether, even 
after that interval of reſt, the ſubſtrata will be ſufficient] 


techarged to ſend up ten more crops, equal to thoſe at le | 


is proportionally enlarg- 


— a medium price. Chiefly raiſed 


them. : 
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which it afforded the firſt time. The food of ſaifitfoin it 
then contained might have been ſome thouſand years in form- 
n * 

SALLENDERS, a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting in cracks 
in the bending of the hough, and occaſions a lameneſs behind. 
This diſeaſe is cured in the ſame manner as the mallenders. 
Sce MALLENDERS. | if 

SALT-MARSHES, paſture-lands lying near the ſea, 
and ſometimes overflowed by the ſea-water. | 
It has been obſerved, ſays an ingenious writer in the 


— 
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water meadows or upland paſture; yet I do not remember 
ever to have heard any good reaſon affigned for it. 

« Some will tell you that the air of the ſea whets their 
appetites : that the paſture is rich and nouriſhing; and 
that the herbs produced by the lands near the ſea are more 
conductive to the health of herbaceous animals, than 


wag grow on upland paſtures, whether nataral or arti- 
cial, 
« But may we not rather attribute the thriving of cattle 
on theſe marſhes, to the ſaline particles with which the 
earth as well as its produce, is, when near the ſea, ſtrongly 
impregnated ? Perhaps even the dews have their portion of 
ſalt ; but of this I have made no experiment, therefore men- 
tion it only as a probable conjecture; for as they fall ſoon 
alter they are exhaled from the ſea, without paſſing through 
the ſecretions neceſſary to ſeparate their ſaline parts, why 
ſhould not this be the caſe ? = 
But to return to my firſt ſubje& : I am fully of opi- 
nion, that the ſaline particles only, with which the graſs is 
impregnated in the above-mentioned marſhes, cauſe cat- 
tle to thrive in them in the manner they are known to do. 
Theſe ſalts purge away the foul humours which the beaſts 
have contracted, either by idleneſs, or by being overheated 
in labour ; by which means they are better diſpoſed to be 
nouriſhed by the aliment they receive. Os. 
It may perhaps, be objected, that if the graſs of theſe 
marthes is apt to purge catde, this very purging, by being 
long contiuned, will be a means of preventing their grow- 
ing fat. To this I anſwer, that the cattle tace with their 
food every day nearly the ſame quantity of theſe purgative 
particles : but that the quantity of falt, which at their bein 
firſt put into the marih will have that effect, will — 
producing it when they are, by cuſtom; habituated to take 
a daily portion of it: this muſt be allowed, as we all 
know, that a few grains of rhubarb will operate as a 
cathartic to a perſon that is not accuſtomed to take it ; 
yet it is as well known that a man may take many grains 
daily, if he uſes himſelf to it, without its being ſenſibly pur- 
gative to him, x 
It is not convenient to every one to ſend their cattle 
to a falt marſh : would it not, therefore, be happy, if 
we could ſubſtitute a method that would nearly anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe ? I do not think this impoſſible: perhaps, if 
common ſalt water was to be laid in the fields for the horſes 
to lick as often' as they pleaſed, they would thrive much 
better: were I to ſay | know it would have that effect, it 
would be no preſumption. | 
« Cattle are naturally fond of falty and if left at their li- 
berty, will take no more of it than what does them good. 
With this help, our freih-water eadows, and upland na- 
tural artificial and paſtures, would yield us a greater profit, 
and of courſe be worth more both to the land-owner and 
farmer, 
« Some will not allow a thing to have merit, unlels it is 
ſupported by what they call a proper authority ; and they 
do not allow the experiments of a particular perſon to be 
ſufficient, To ſatisfy ſuch I can aſſure you, that in the 
inland parts of Switzerland, when their horſes and cattle 
have endured the hardſhips of a long and ſeyere winter, 
they turn them in the ſpring looſe into the mountains, 
laying ſalt here and there upon the rocks, for them ti 
reſort to when they pleaſe z and of this they are ſo fond, 
that when the farmers weat to catch their horſes, they take 
ſome ſalt in their hats; as we do oats in a ſieve; to allure 


Experience has long convinetd them, that the ſalt thus 
laid in their way anſwers every good purpoſe : their cattle 
are more healthy in general than ours are in England; and 
almoſt to this alone do they attribute it. 

« In the province of Munſter and Connaught, in Ire- 
land, they very frequently lay ſalt on ſlates, for the bene- 


fit of their horſes when at graſs : this, they find, does the 
0% EW cattle 


Muſeum Ruſticum, that horſes and black cattle thrive bet- 
ter, and get fleſh and fat ſooner, in ſalt marſhes, than in freſh 
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-cattle great ſervice : and, in this ſhould we imitate them, ſubject to burn, yet it quickly recovers with the leaft 
— | and not be too proud to learn of them, becauſe in Ireland] rain. | 
agriculture is not in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate as in England. Sea ſand is accounted a very good compoſt for {tif 
« Some few farmers have (to do them juſtice) practiſed | ground; for it effects the two things following, viz. it 
this method in our own country; but contenting them- | makes way for the tree of ſeed to root in ſtiff ground, and 
ſelves with the profit reſulting Ra it, they have not pro- makes a fume to feed it. 
pagated the knowledge of the many advantages they are] Sand indeed is apt to puſh the plants, that grow upon 
ſenlible may be derived from this practice of giving ſalt to| it, early in the ſpring, and makes them germinate gear a 
cattle. | month ſooner than thoſe that grow upon clay, becaule the 
« The farmers and horſe-jockeys know well the uſe of falt ; | ſalts in the ſand are at full liberty to be raiſed, and put into 
they mix it often in their medicines, and find, by experience, | motion, upon the leaſt approach of the warmth of the 
| | that nothing proves ſo powerful a ſtomachic to horſes, as a | fun ; but then, as they are haſty, they are ſoon exhaled and 
| little ſalt thrown into their ats. ö loſt. 
| « T muſt farther obſerves, that the uſe of ſalt is very pro- It is remarkable that ſand, though it appears a ver hard, 
per when cattle are turned into clover, lucerne, or cole-| denſe, and indiſſoluble body, yet is contained inviſibly ia 
l ſced to feed: it is well known, that, on theſe occaſions, the brine, or ſalt water of our ſalt ſprings ; and even on 
1 | they are very apt, unleſs great care is taken, to be ſurfeit-| the ſhooting of the ſalt, alter evaporation, there till re- 
ed; the ſalt would prevent this accident, and thereby great-| main the particles of it in the clear pellucid falt ; and 
ly accelerate the fattening of the cattle, and make it much | this, though wholly ſoluble in water, * when a brine, 
ſafer to the farmer. made by ſuch a ſolution, is boiled, depoſits as much of the 


q « Salt has alſo been found to be of great ſervice in fat-| ſand as the common brine of the pits, or ſea water. 


tening hogs, by cauſing them to drink more plentifully than 
otherwiſe they would.” 
Lucerne cut green and given to horſes, has the ſame ef- 


Dr. Plot, who was very curious to know the true hiſ- 
tory of this ſingular effect, procured experiments to be 
made in the following manner: eight folds of fine hol. 


ſect upon them as a ſalt marſh. The lucerne at firſt, and land, and as many of much finer cambric, were put toge- 
for ſeveral days, is in a great degree diuretic to them ; after| ther, and, a quantity of the brine of the Staffordſhire ſalt 
which they thrive upon it ſurpriſingly, and in a very ſhort pits being ſtrained through this, there was nothing ſepa- 
time they get in high order. rated from it but a ſmall quantity of black duſt, which 

For the uſes of ſalt in rendering hay more grateful to cat-| ſeemed to have fallen in by accident, and which was not 
tle, See the article BRINING of HAY-Ricks. at all like ſand; yet, on evaporating this brine, it was 


SAMPHIRE. A plant which grows on cultivated ſea-| found to contain no leſs than one fourth part as much ſand 


mud, 

SAND, a genus of foſſils found in minute concretions, 
forming together a kind of powder, the genuine particles 
of which are all of a tendency to one determinate ſhape, 
and appear regular, though more or leſs complete concre- 
tions ; not to be diſſolved or diſunited by water, or formed 
into a coherent maſs by means of it, but retaining the figure 
in it; tranſparent, vitrifiable by extreme heat, and not diſ- 
ſoluble in, nor efferveſcing with acids. ] 

Theſe are ſubje& to be variouſly blended and intermixed 


either with homogene, or heterogene particles, particularly 


with flakes of talc ; and according to theſe, and their diffe- 


rent colours, are to be ſubdivided into ſeveral kinds, as red, 


white, &c. ; 

Dr. Liſter divides the Engliſh ſands into two claſſes ; 
the firſt, ſharp or rag ſand, conſiſting of ſmall tranſparent 
pebbles, naturally found on the mountains, and not calcin- 
able : theſe he farther divides into fine and coarſe, and ſub- 
divides each, according to the colours, into white, grey, 
reddiſh, brown, &c. | | Cn; 

The ſecond, ſoft or ſmooth, which he ſubdivides into 


| 


as ſalt ; the quantity of brine yielded a buſhel of ſalt, yielding 
alſo a peck of ſand. 

Some have ſuppoſed from theſe, and the like obſerva- 
tions, that the ſand was generated during the time of the 
boiling the liquor, but the more careful examiners think 
otherwiſe ; it appearing to them, that the particles of this 
ſand may be ſeen in the brine, by the help of a micro- 
ſcope, before the boiling, in form of rectangular obloms 
plates, ſome nearly ſquare ; theſe were ſo ſmall, as readily 
to paſs the ſtrainer with the water; and appearing as 
numerous in it after, as before the ſtraining, ſhew that 
they are no more to be kept, by ſuch means, than the 
lalt. 

The pores of the fineſt ſtrainers, examined by the mi- 
croſcope, appear twenty times bigger than theſe plates, or 
particles of the ſand, and therefore it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, that they let them through. There requires, there- 
fore, no more to the formation of the ſand, than the 
coaleſcing of ſeveral of theſe particles into one larger 
granule, and ſoon ; and this is very likely to be done by 
means of the. evaporation of a part of the fluid which kept 


that with flat particles broken from lime-ſtones, that with | them ſeparate, and of the motion given to them in boil- 
ſilver-like particles, and that with gold-like particles. ing, which naturally and neceſſarily brought them into 

As to ſand, its uſe is to makes the clayey earth fertile, | the ſpheres of their own mutual attractions, at a time when 

and fit to feed vegetables, &c. for earth alone, we find, is | their attraction with the fluid they ſwam in, was alſo much 
liable to cloaleſce, and gather into an hard coberent mals, | diminiſhed with its quantity, This attraction ſeems even 
as is apparent in clay: and earth thus embodied, and, as | evidently to increaſe” between the particles, as the water 
it were, glued together, is no ways diſpoſed to nouriſh | becomes evaporated, and, when finally the falt is drawn 
vegetables : but if with ſuch earth, ſand, &c. i. e. hard from it, and it is examined, as it drops from the baſkets, 
cryſtals, which are not diſſolvable in wiater, and till retain| in which the ſalt is put to drain, it is ſeen to contain more 
their figures, be intermixed, the will keep the pores of the | numerous particles of this ſandy matter than before; and 
earth open, and the earth itſelf looſe and incompaR, and | theſe are found to coaleſce into yet larger concretions, by 
by that means give room for the juices to aſcend, and for | degrees, as the remainder of the fluid evaporates from them 
_ to be nouriſhed thereby. f on the glaſs. 

Thus a vegetable, planted either in ſand alone, or in a The particles of this ſtony matter, when once thus unit- 
fat glebe, or earth alone, receives no growth in incre- | ed, are no more to be ſeparated by water, nor is the mat- 
ment at all, but is either ſtarved or ſuffocated ; but mix | ter any longer ſoluble in that fluid. "The common (par 
the two, and the maſs becomes fertile. In effect, by means found in form of ſtalactites and incruſtations on the roots, 
of ſand, the earth is rendered, in ſome manner, organical ; | walls, and floors of old caverns, ſhews that it was once dit- 
pores and interſtices being hereby maintained, — ſolved in water, and by that means brought to thoſe places, 

analogous to veſlels, by which the juices may be conveyed, and made into thoſe forms: and it ſhould ſcem, that this 
prepared, digeſted, circulated, and at length excerned, and | ſand, as it is called, was only this ſort of ſpar, which is 
thrown off into the roots of plants. contained more or leſs in all water; and which, on the 

Grounds that are ſandy and gravelly, eaſily admit both | evaporating of that water and ſeparation of the ſalt, which 
of heat aud moiſture ; but then they are liable to theſe in- | might help in making the water a menſtrum proper tor 
conveniencies, that they let them paſs too ſoon, and ſo the retaining it, ſhoots out into its own natural concrc- 
contract no ligature, or elſe retain it too long, eſpecially | tions; for the figure of theſe thin plates is the true and na- 
where there is a clay bottom; and by that means it either | tural thin paralleſopiped or rhomboidal figure of the ſmall: 
parches, or chills too much, and produces nothing but | concretions of that matter, and even of thoſe pieces into 
moſs and cankerous infirmities : but if the ſand happens | which it falls on breaking. Phil. Tran/. No. 145. 
to have a ſurface of good mould, and a bo:tom of gravel, | Common ſand is a very good addition by way of ma- 
or looſe ſtone, though it do not hold the water, it may | nure to all forts of clay lands; it warms them, and mak «5 

produce | forward ſweet graſs ; and, though it may be | them more open and looſe, The beſt ſand for the fa: - 


} mers 
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mers uſe is that which is waſhed by rains from roads, or 
hills, or that which is taken from the beds of rivers ; the 
common ſand that is dug in pits never anſwer nearly ſo 
well. Sand mixed with dung is much better than laid 
on alone: and very fine manure is made by covering 
the bottom of ſheep folds with ſeveral loads of ſand wo 
week, which are to be taken away, and laid on cold ſti 

lands, impregnated as they are with the dung and urine of 


the ſheep. | 


Beſides clay land there is another fort of ground very 
improveable by ſand ; this is that ſort of black foggy land 
on which buſhes and ſedge grow naturally, and which 
they cut into turf, in ſome places. Six hundred loads 
of ſand being laid upon an acre of this land, according 
to the Cheſhire meaſure, which is near double the ſtatute 
acre, meliorate it ſo much, that without ploughing, it will 

ield good crops of oats or tares, though before 1t would 
Lave roduced ſcarce any thing. If after this crop is taken 
off, the land be well dunged, and laid down for graſs, it 
will yield a large crop of ſweet hay. ; 

Once ſanding this land will improve it for a vaſt num- 
ber of years, that it will yield two crops of hay in the year, 
if there be weather to make it in. Some land in Cheſhire 
has been, by this means, rendered of twelve times its former 
value to the owner. The bogs of Ireland, when drained, 
have been rendered very fruitful land, by mixing ſand in this 
manner among the earth, of which they conſiſt, Add to 
this, that in all theſe boggy lands, the burning them, or fir- 
ing their own turf upon them, is alſo a great advantage. 
The common peat, or turf aſhes, mixed with the ſand for 
theſe purpoſes, add greatly to its virtue, Y 

Sea ſand, which is thrown up in creeks and other 
places, is by much the richeſt of all ſand for manuring 
the earth, partly its ſaltneſs, and partly the fat and unctu- 
ous filth that is mixed among it, give it this great virtue, 
In the weſtern parts of England, that lie upon the ſea coaſts, 
they make very great advantages of it. The fragments of 
ſea ſhells alſo, which are always in great abundance in this 
ſand, add to its virtues ; and it is always the more eſteemed 
by the faymers, the more of theſe fragments there are among 
it. OY 

The ſea ſand uſed as manure in different parts of the 
kingdom is of three kinds : that about Plymouth, and ſome 
other of the ſouthern coaſts, is of a blue grey colour like 
aſhes, which is probably owing to the ſhells of muſcles, 
and other fiſh of that or the like colour, being broken 
and mixed upon it in great quantity, Weſtward, near 
the Land's-end, the ſea ſand is very white, and about the 
iſles of Scilly it is very gliſtering, with ſmall particles of 
talc ; on the coaſts of the North-ſea the ſand is yellowiſh, 
brown, or reddiſh, and contains fo great a quantity of 


i r of cockle ſhells, that it ſeems to be chiefly com- 


ed of them. That ſea fand is accounted beſt, which is of 
a reddiſh colour : the next in value to this is the bluiſh, and 
the white is the worſt of all. 

Sea ſand is beſt when taken up from undec the water, or 
from ſand banks, which are covered by every tide. 

The ſmall grained ſand is the moſt ſudden in its operation, 
and is therefore beſt for the tenant who is only to take 
three or four crops ; but the coarſe or large-grained ſand is 
much better for the landlord, as the good it does laſts many 

ears. 74 

Where ſand is dredged out of the fea, it is uſually twice 
as dear as where it is taken from the ſand banks. 

When the land has been well manured with the large 
fand, they take four crops of corn from it, and then lay it 
down for paſture for {ix or ſeven years before they plough it 

ain. The graſs is ſo good, that they commonly mow it 
for hay the firſt year ; it always abounds very much with 
the white-flowered clover. If the graſs grows but ſhort, 
it is the farmer's intereſt to feed his cattle upon it, and 
it will turn to as good account this way, being very ſweet 
and rich, and making the cattle fat, and the cows yield a 
very large quantity of milk. Afortimer's Huſbandry. See 
CA. 1 

SAND. Flood, a terrible diſaſter incident to the lands of 
Suffolk, and ſome other parts of England, which are fre- 

uently covered with vaſt quantities of ſand, rolling upon 
them like a deluge of water, from ſandy hills in their neigh- 
bourhood, | | 

Violent winds break through the turf that covers theſe 
hills, and then the-ſand, lying looſe and naked,is ſoon carried 
down upon the plains, where it covers and buries the graſs, 
and in a very little time eats through the light turf, and 
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mixing itſelf with the ſand underneath, becomes one bed 
of this dry matter never to be covered with turf again. A 
large body of ſand being thus got together, nothing ſtops its 
progreſs ; but it, at every ſtorm, rolls over more and more 
ground, ſo that in a few years it extends itſelf a vaſt way, 
eſpecially where the ground, over which it paſſes, is of 
the ſame ſandy nature, and only covered with a thin turf. 

In ſome parts of Suffolk the ground encourages this 
change ſo greatly, that a bed of And broke looſe from a 
neighbouring hill, and covering only a few acres, per- 
haps eight or ten, will, before it has travelled four miles 
forward, which it does in a ſmall courſe of years, deluge 
a thouſand acres. It travels down hills faſter than an 
way elſe, but will not be ſtopped by aſcent, but will 
move up the ſteepeſt hill, only that it requires more 
time. The making of fences, in the common way, to 
keep it out, is in van. It runs through the hedges, and 
flies over the tops of the banks; and when it reaches a 
village, in its courſe, will bury the cottages, unleſs pre- 
ſerved at more charge than they are worth. It will in a 
very little time beat up to the caves of a houſe, of the low 
kind, that are uſually built in a country village, and has 
often weight enough to break down walls in its paſſage, 

The beſt way of ſtopping its progreſs is by hedges of 
furze, planted one over the other, as they 3 le- 
velled; theſe, if well kept up, will by degrees, ſtop or 
divert the progreſs; and ſome who have tried this, with 
reſolution, after they have had the ſand raiſed twenty feet 
high, have found it ſtop its increaſe, and then, having ma- 
nured this adventitious ſoil with dung, found it as good ground 
as that which made the ſurface before. 

About Thetford, the villages were wholly deſtroyed . 
by this about ninety years ago, and the branch of the 
river Ouſe, called then Thetford river, ſo blocked up by 
it, that very ſmall veſlels only could go up it, where very 
large ones uſed before. The river has been of great ſer- 
vice in ſtopping its progreſs into Norfolk, where otherwiſe 
its courſe would have carried it, and its vaſt ſpreading ſide- 
ways, in proportion to its going forward, would have made 
it bury vaſt quantities of land in a few years. 

The moſt probable conjeCture, as to the cauſe of this 
ſtrange ſort of deluge in theſe parts of England, is, that 
this portion of the country of Suffolk lies eaſt north eaſt 
of a part of the great level of the fens, and is by this 
expoſed to very impetuous winds which acquire more 
than ordinary * by their pemaf through ſo large a 
tract of country uninterrupted; the ſtorms ſeem to be one 
great cauſe of the miſchief, and the ſandy nature of the ſoil 
the other. There are old ſtories, in the country, of ſuits 
at law commenced among the farmers, for grounds blown 
out of the owners poſſeſſion; but the people who gain this 
ſort of wandering land are the greateſt ſufferers. A little 
ſand ſprinkled by the winds over a tract of land, where there 
is a bed of ſand under the turf, ſoon cats through that ob- 
ſtacle ; and what was at firſt only a thin coat of ſand, be- 
comes then a deep plain of it, capable of being blown away 
to the depth of eight, ten, twenty, or more feet, and is car- 
ried over every thing in its progreſs before the winds, when 
once taken up by them. Philoſophical eee, No. 3y. 

SAND-lands, or Sandy lands, a terin uſed by our farmers 
to expreſs ſuch 8 as conſiſt wholly of a pure - ſheer 
ſand. | 

This is of different colours, as white, blackiſh, reddiſh, or 
yellowiſh, and is very different in its nature, and in the ſize 
of its particles, ſome being harſher and ſome milder, and 
ſome very light, ſeeming only to be mere duſt, The grey, 
black, and ath-coloured ſand-lands are the worſt of all, and 
generally are found on heaths and commons, . Gravell 
lands approach much to the nature of theſe, and thoſe which 
conſiſt of the largeſt ſtones, and are mixed with the harſheſt 
ſands, are of all the moſt barren. 

The propereſt plants for arable land, of this kind, are 
white oats, rye, buck wheat, and- turneps. The natural 
produce, in weeds, is quick graſs, forrel, broom, furze, 
fern and heath, | 

The beſt manure for them is either marle, or ſuch 
clay as will break with the froſts. Cow dung is alſo a 
good manure for theſe lands, nd many uſe with ſuc- 
gels chalk, mud, and the half rotten ſtraw from dung- 
hills. | 

When the farmer has a mind to raife corn on theſe lands, 
he muſt order them the ſame as they do the clays ; but 
where they are over-run with broom, furze, and ſuch fort 
of weeds, marle is to be laid on in great quantities. This is 


the 
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the practice 
theſe troubleſome weeds, and procure good crops of corn, 
though at ſome expence. 

firſt ſowing of this land is with buck-wheat, and for 
this they make three fallowings in winter and tir them in 
the May following ; at this time they ſow them, allowing 
one buſhel of ſeed to an acre, which yields them ſixty again. 
Then once plowing theſe lands after this crop is off, they 


are fit to ſow rye on. 

In Oxfordſhire, they ſeldom give theſe lands more than 
two fallowing for wheat, except theyare very much over-run 
with weeds ; and they eſteem the white Lammas wheat 
the moſt agreeable for this ſort of land, and then after a 
allow rath-ripe barley. They afterwards generally fallow 
hem every other year, and reckon them unfit for beans 
and peas thouga they ſometimes ſow them with winter 
vetches. If they ſow peas on them, they eſteem the rath- 
fipe kinds the beſt, 

In Herefordſhire, they are much ſubject to moſs growing 
upon their ſandy lands, and they make a great improvement 
by burning it on the ground, and mixing the aſhes with 
lime, which they plough in. 

They generally ſow them with rye after this manure, and 
that yields a ye great increaſe upon them, and brings on 
a very good kind of graſs, if they are laid down after a crop 
or two. Mortimer's Huſbandry. | 

SAP, a juice furniſhed by the earth, and changed into 
the plant, conſiſting of foſſil, ſaline, aerial, and other parti- 
cles from putrefied animals, vegetables, &c. 

This juice enters the plant in form of a fine and ſubtile 
water: which the nearer it is to the root, the more it re- 
tains of its proper nature; and, the farther from the root, 
the mote action it has ſuſtained, and the nearer it approaches 
to the nature of the vegetable. 

Conſequently when the juice enters the root, the bark 
whereof is furniſhed with excretory veſſels, fitted to diſ- 
charge the excrementitious part, it is earthy, watery, poor, 
acid, and ſcarce oleaginous at all. 


in $taffordſhite, and by it they rid themſelves of 


| 
| 


ec. 


In the trunk and branches it is further prepared, though 
it ſtill continues acid; as we ſee by tapping or perforating | 


of a tree in the month of February, when it diſtils a watery 
Juice apparently acid. | 

I be juice being here carried to the sor buds is more 
concocted; and here having unfolded the leaves, theſe come 
to ſerve as lungs for the circulation and further preparation 
of the juice. 

For theſe tender leaves, being ſed to the alternate 
action of heat and cold, moiſt nights, and hot ſcorching 
days are alternately expanded and contracted, and the more 
on account of their reticular texture. 

By ſuch means is the juice till further altered and di- 
geſted as it is further in the petala or leaves of the flowers 
which tranſmit the juice, now brought to a further ſubti- 
lity, to the ſtamina ; theſe communicate it to the farina or 
duſt in the apices, which is, as it were, the male ſeed of 
the plant, where having undergone a further maturation, it 
is ſhed into the piſtil, which performs the office of an ute- 
rus or womb ; and, thus baving acquired its laſt perfection, 
it gives riſe to a new fruit or plant. 

he root or part whereby vegetables are connected to 
their matrix, and by which they receive [their nutritious 
juice, conſiſts of an infinite number of vaſa abſorbentia, 
which being diſperſed through the interſtices of the earth, 
attract or imbibe the juices of the ſame : conſequently, 

every _ the earth that is diſſoluble in water, is liab 

to be imbibed : 
&c. and of theſe do plants really conſiſt. 

Theſe juices are drawn from the earth very crude ; but 
by the ſtructure and fabric of the plant, the various 
veſſels they are trained through, become changed, further 


elaborated, ſecreted, and affimilated to the ſubſtance of the 


t. 
SC AB, a diſeaſe incident to ſheep, chiefly occaſioned by 
x tedious length of wet weather. 


« 1 ſays Mr. Veſey, your readers will not be 
diſpleaſed if I ſhould, with your aſſiſtance, communicate to 


them a remedy for this diſorder, which I have ſeveral times 
tried, and almoſt always found to anſwer extremely well. 
« Some men, whom 1 bave known to breed and feed a 
great number of ſheep, have been groſſy miſtaken in their 
comprehenſion of the nature of this diſtemper, which they 
raſhly judged to be merely cutaneous z whereas, when a 
ſheep has the ſcab, the blood is always more or leſs affected 


as air, ſalt, oil, fumes of minerals, metal, 


by it ; therefore the outward applications, which are in gene- | 


$ 


| 


þ 


| 


ral alone reforted to for a cure, do for the moſt part mort 
hurt than good, by driving in the eruption, and making it 
fix on the internals, thereby often occaſioning the death of 
the animal. 

* Now the true way to treat this diſorder is, firſt to give 
the animal ſomething inwardly to drive out the eruption 
then comes, with propriety, the outward application, which 
completes the cure by killing the ſcab. 

« When a farmer has any of his flock aMiQcd with the 
ſcab, let him attend to the directions which follow: 

* Take a gallon of ſoft well or pond water, which divide 
into two equal parts: in one of theſe parts diſſolve eight 
ounces of old hard ſoap z to which when it is diſſolved, add 
two ounces of ſpirits of hartſhorn, and ſeven ounces of 
common falt, with four ounces of roll brimſtone, beat to a 
fine powder and ſifted: then take the other part of the wa- 
ter, in which put two ounces of tobacco leaf, and one of 
white hellebore root: boil this ſecond part till you have a 
ſtrong infuſion, after which ſtrain it clear from the leaves 
and roots. | : 

« When you have got thus far in the proceſs, take that 

rt of the water, firſt mentioned, and ſet it over the fire; 
et it hoil for about half an hour, keeping it continually 
ſtirring with a wooden ladle during that time: in the mean 
time heat again the other part, in which the tobacco and 
hellebore were infuſed ; and when it is hot, mix the two 
parts gradually together over the fire, keeping the mixture 
continually ſtirring till it is taken off the fire, which ſhould 
be in about a quarter of an hour : when it is quite cold, let 
it be put into a ſtone bottle, in order to its being kept in 
a cool place for uſe. 

« Then take four quarts of new ale or beer: put into 
it twelve ounces of common falt, two ounces of bay ſalt, 
and eight ounces of pounded nitre, together with twelve 
ounces of pounded roll brimſtone : ſet them over a gentle 
fire, and when the ale boils, take off the ſcum ; let it boil 
for about half an bour ; after which ſet by till it is cold, and 
put it into a ſtone bottle for uſe. 

« When you are fo far prepared, take one quart of ale, 
ſet it on the fire: mix into it by degrees, three ounces of 
flour of brimſtone : when it is juſt ready to boil, take it off 
the fire, and let it ſtand to cool; and when it is only blood- 
warm, give this 3 inwardly to three ſheep, which is 
to be re every ſecond day till they have had three 
doſes. This will drive out the diſorder, when the firſt mix- 
ture is to be rubbed on the diſtempered part : and two days 
afterwards the ſecond, and fo alternately for about eight or 
ten days, till the cure is affected: ſometimes two rubbings 
will be ſufficient. 

« | muſt obſerve that all theſe mixtures will be beſt boiled 
in w-_ glazed earthen or iron pots.” Muſeum Ruſfticum, 
vol. II. p. 173. 

« The two greateſt enemies the ſheep, ſays another in- 
genious gentleman, or at leaſt their wool (which is the 
moſt valuable part of them) have, are the ſcab and fly. I 
believe they deſtroy more wool than all the other diſeaſes in- 
cident to that animal, 

« Mr. Veſey has given us an approved remedy for the 
ſcab, and at the ſame time enters ſomewhat into the nature 
of that diſtemper. For my own part, I have not preſump- 
tion enough to look into firſt cauſes : ſecondary ones are 
all I aim at: I always took nature to be an inſtructor, and 
the ſureſt guide ; but if we will hobble out of the way our- 
ſelves, ſhe is not to blame, 

I agree with Mr, Veſey, that in this, and every other 
diſtemper a ſheep labours under, the blood is more or lets 
affected and diſturbed : which diſturbance, if I am not miſ- 
taken, the faculty call a fever; therefore it muſt be always 
conſidered, that a fever is Ino more than a ftruggle of 
nature to get rid of ſome enemy in the blood, by throwing 
it out by ſome of the outlets of the bedy, namely by ſwear, 
urine, or ſtool; or upon the ſurface of the ſkin 3 and then 
ſhe ſeems to fay, I have thrown the diſtemper out to 
your view, and there deſtroy it by proper applications. 

It ſurely is no ſcab until it is thrown out upon the 
ſkin: and when it is thrown out, what avails it giving 
internal remedies, to do that which nature has done be- 
fore? If it be out, there's your ailment ; and I think, gen- 
tlemen, it is an axiem in phyſic, that when a diſtemper is 
once known, it is half cured: if it is only coming out, my 
advice would be, not to diſturb nature, who is always acting 
for our good in à Wiſer and better manner than we can do 
ourſelves : ſhe ſometimes indeed is too weak for her office, 
and ſometimes too ſtrong ; in the one caſe ſhe is to be pro- 


pet 


. 


rr 


perly aſſiſted, and in the other, prudently reſtrained : and 
when we do more or leſs, the effects are generally fatal. I 
hope this will ſatisfy Mr. Veſey, that he is not altogether in 
the tight any more than his neighbours. 

. Fo cure an illneſs with a few medicines, is as com- 
mendable as to ſay a great deal in a few words. One great 
obſtacle to Mr. Veſey's treatment of ſheep with ſcab, is its 
being too compound, troubleſome, and laborious, ſetting 
aſide the expence; and, where there are a great number of 


ſheep, hardly to be practiſed. I would have all remedies for 
the ailments of ſheep be as ſimple as poſſible; and to be ob- 


' tained and prepared with as little trouble; for certain I am, 


gentlemen, when it is otherwiſe, many will let their flocks 
go neglected, or at beſt leave them to a ſlovenly ſhepherd, 
who knows very little of the matter : and when clip-day 
comes, when the poor creatures are out of their wool, (if 
they had any on before) what a ſight preſents itſelf to view 
moſt parts of their ſkins being one continued fcab, and 
other parts eat quite through, and deep into the fleſh, by 
the maggot: this I have ſeen at clip-day, and may ſpea 
it; but what muſt I alledge it was owing to? ſorry am I 
to ſay, to the over credulity of the maſter, who thought he 
had a ſhepherd who knew every thing ; but the event prov- 
ed the contrary. | | 

« You ne not be ſurpriſed when I ſay, what will de- 
ſtroy the fly will alſo cure the ſcab, with little or no al- 
terations : mercury is a mortal foe to both; and the remedy 
for the fly is as follows : 

« Take of good corroſive ſublimate half an ounce : diſ- 
ſolve it in two quarts of rain water: to which add a gill of 
fpirits of turpentine : this is the whole of it, which muſt 
be uſed in the following manner: 

« When the ſheep is ſtruck, the ſhepherd muſt make a 
circle round the maggots with ſome of the water, by drop- 
ping it out of a bottle : this prevents them getting away, 
for they will not come near the water : then he muſt ſhred 
or open the wool within the circle, and drop a few drops of 
the water amongſt them, and rub them about with his 
finger, and there leave them, for they will all die pre- 


ſently. | 
41 ſpeak this from my own certain knowledge, and many 
others in this part of the country (Iſle of Ely) can do the 
fame. 

« To a quart of the above water I add a pint of the ſim- 
ple lime water of the London Diſpenſatory; and I declare 
it from experience, there is no more certain cure for the 
ſcab than it: I am ſure it is the cleaneſt, the ſooneſt 
prepared, and when ſo, the cheapeſt ; which are induce- 
ments, I think, ſufficient to have every counttyman make 
uſe of it.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. II. p. 369; 

SCAB, or Iren, a diſtemper in horſes, proceeding from 
their being over-heated, and corrupt blood; to cure which 
you muſt Fet him blood and purge him : for this take of the 
root of wild cucumber, and reduce it to powder ; infuſe it in 
a pint and a half of white wine for three hours, and give it 
him to drink, and he will ſoon be well. 

If the diſtemper appears outwardly, rub all the parts of 
the horſe's-body that are affected with ointment, called 
Ægyptiacum, or Unguentum Apoſtolorum, 

SCABBARD, is the {kin that ſerves for a ſheath or caſe 
to a horſe's yard. 

- SCABBED HEELS in HoksEs, a diſtemper called alſo 
the fruſh. . 

Sometimes the fruſh falls away by degrees, by reaſon of 
an eating ſcab which penetrates to the quick, and cauſes ſo 
rom an itching that the horſe cannot walk without halting ; 
I theſe ſores are not ſo dangerous as they are trouble- 
ome, 

Before the horſe grows lame, his feet will ſtink like old 
rotten cheeſe, ſo that you eaſily diſcover the nature of the 

rief, ſince you cannot poſſibly come into the ſtable without 
melling it; and beſides the horſe will ſometimes beat 
the ground with his fect, by reaſon of the intenſeneſs of the 
itching. 

To begin the cure, you muſt pare the fruſh as near as you 
can with a buttreſs, and having quenched a good quantity 
of unſlaked lime in vinegar, and ſtrained it, boil it, and 
throw it boiling hot upon the fruſh : after you have done 
this, apply a reſtringent charge of powder of unſlaked lime, 
mixt with the ſecond water, or the black reſtringent, made 
of ſoot, vinegar, and whites of eggs. ; 

The following ointment, called the counteſs's ointment, 
is alſo very uſeful in theſe caſes : in half a pint of aqua-vite 


boil a pound of honey in a clean glazed pot, over a gentle 
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fire, ſtirring it till the honey is thoroughly Heated and incor- 
porated with the aqua-vitz ; then add verdigris, Venetian 
borax, and gall; of each two ounces, ſearſed through a fine 
ſearſe, with two ounces of white vitriol pounded. | 

Boil theſe all together over a ſmall-coal fire, ſtirring then 
till they be well incorporated; and keep the ointmenc for 
uſe; this will cure in three or four applications, but the dreſ- 
ling mult be kept on with ſplents. 

the diſeaſe return after the fore has been cleanſed, then 

apply the following ointment, which is called the neat- 
herd's ointment : | 


Take burnt allum and borax in fine powder, of each 
two ounces ; white vitriol and verdigris, of each 
four ounces, very hnely powdered ; put theſe into a 
very clean pot, with two pounds of honey, and boil 
them over a clear fre, ſtirring all well together, till 
they be well incorporated; when the ointment is 
cool, {tir two ounces of ſtrong aqua-fortis ; keep it 
well covered for uſe, and ſtir it once a day, for the 


- firſt ſix days: 


This ointment will heal them, though the internal cauſe 
can hardly be removed ; and belides the horſe may be let 
blood in the toe, from time to time. | | 

For preſervation, the fruſh ought to be paired often, and 
the place rubbed once or twice with the ſecond water, which 


| will waſte away part of the corruption, and dry up the roots 


of the ſcabs fo etfectually, that they will not break forth, 
again for a long time; then bathe the feet daily with the 
following water : | 

Boil allum and white vitriol, of each a pound and a half, 
in a gallon of water, till it he waſted to two quarts atleaſt ; 
when you perceive the itching to be gone, melt tar, or 
black pitch, upon the ſcabs, and keep the horſe's feet well 
picked, and free from duſt or any other filth that may dry 
them. 

Or take of rectiſied ſpirits of wine, and the ſharpeſt vine- 
gar, each two ounces: tincture of myrrh and aloes, one 
ounce ; of /Egyptiac ointment, half an ounce ; mix them 
well together. | | | 

After waſhing the part with this mixture, dip a pledgit 
of tow into it, and ſecure it in the beſt manner you can. 

During the uſe of this, it will be neceſfary to give a 
purge once in ſix or cight days, and in the intermediate 
days the diuretic medicines propoſed for the greaſe ; which 
ſee. 

SCIATICA, or RutumMaTisM. A diſorder horſes 
are liable to : to cure which, take half an ounce of oil of 
turpentine, and two ounces of camphorated ſpirits of wine, 
with which rub the part well, and let the horſe have reſt 
for a fortnight, and the complaint will be removed. 

SCOWRINGS for HoRsts; are thoſe gentle, whole- 
ſome, and natural medicines, which, not ſtirring up an 
great flux of humours, only keep the body clean trom fach 
as are apt to riſe or grow, being every way as wholeſome 
in health and ſickneſs, and may moſt properly be termed 
preparatives or preparers of the body, to entertain ſtronger 
remedies. 

There are ſeveral kind of them preſcribed, but the moſt 

entle and natural is graſs, which you ſhould give him for 
hfteen days together, after which time it will fatten 
him. 

The beſt graſs for this purpoſe, is that of a new-mown 
meadow, for that will rake his guts very well, and not fat- 
ten: but if you would have him fatten, you mult put him 
into ſome other paſture, which has not been mown, next to 
this forage, i. e. only the blades of green corn, as wheat, 
rye, barley, &c. given him for ſeven days and no more, will 
cleats and cool his body ; the like alſo will the leaves of 
fallow, the elm, or green thiſtle, do, 

A maſh of malt, taken in a larger proportion than is di- 
rected under that head, mixed with a handful or more of 
beaten hemp-ſeed is alſo a gentle medicine in this caſe. 

Other ſorts of ſcowrings there are; particularly after 
ſweat, take half an ounce of rolin, or jalap in powder ; as 
much of cream of tartar powdered, as alſo of liquorice in 
powder; make them into balls with freſh butter, of about 
the bigneſs of a ſmall walnut, and give him four or five at 
a time in a hornful of beer, one after another. 

One of a ſtronger nature is to mix a handful or two of 
hempſeed with oats, -or take a handful of the powder of 
dried box-leaves, and as much of brimſtone, and mix it 


| amonþſt his provender ; theſe two purge the head, ſtomach, 
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and enttails, will kill all kind of worms, and dry up 


egm. . 
ae preſcription is, to take ſallad-oil half a pint; a 


pint of new milk from the cow; btew it together, and give 
it him lukewarm; or elſe take a pint of muſcadine, and 
half a pint of ſallad oil, and give it him to drink; or the ſame 
quantity of oil and ſack, mixed together, and give it luke- 
warm; this has much the ſame effect as the others, and is 
good for any manner of cold, ſtopping the wind- pipe; and 
if you add a quantity of ſugarcandy thereto, it will be the 
better. 

But for ſuch horſes, whoſe greaſe muſt neceſſarily be 
melted, as running, hunting-horſes, and the like, firſt take 
twenty raifins of the ſun, with the ſtones picked out of 
them, ten figs ſplit round-wiſe, boil them in two quarts of 
running water, till the water be conſumed and thickened : 
then take powder of liquoriſe, aniſeed, and ſugarcandy, 
finely ſearſed, and mix it with the raifins and figs, ſtamping 
and working them together till they become a ſtiff paſte, 
then making round balls thereof, of a tolerable bigneſs, rol! 
and cover them all over with freſh butter, and give as many 
of them to the horſe as you ſhall think ſuits his ſtrength, 
provided the day before you give him ſuch exerciſe as will 
raiſe his greaſe, and that immediately before you give him 
the medicine, you alſo warm him thoroughly, that the hu- 
mours being again ſtirred up, it may the more effectually 
work. 

Another very good receipt to purge a horſe from all 

thineſs within his body, is to take three 


| . Freaſe, glut, or 
* ounces of aniſeed, fix drams of cummin-ſeed, a dram and 


an half of cathamus, an ounce and two drams of fenugreek 
ſeed, an ounce and a half of brimſtone, all which beat to 
a ſine powder, and ſearſe them: then take a pint or two of 
ſallad oil, a pound and a half of honey, and of white wine 
two quarts; and this with as much fine wheat flour as is 
ſufficient : make all into a ſtiff paſte, and knead and work 
it well, which you are to keep in a galley-pot, cloſe covered, 
for your uſe. 

ow when the horſe has been hunted, and is at night 
or in the morning very thirſty, take a ball of it as big as a 
man's fiſt, and diſſolve it in a gallon or two of cold water, 
and it will make the water look as white as milk ; then give 
it him in the dark, leſt the colour diſpleaſe him; if he drinks 
it, then feed him ; if he does not, let him faſt till he takes it, 
which certainly he will do at twice or thrice offering, and 
when he has once taken it, he will refuſe all other drink 
for it, and you cannot give him too much nor too often of 
it, if he has exerciſe. | 


SCRATCHES, a diſtemper incident to the heels of 


horſes. 

It has ſo much affinity with the greaſe, and is ſo often a 
concomitant of that diſeaſe, that the method of curing the 
ſcratches may be ſelected from that article. 

The parts affected ſhould be firſt covered with the lin- 
ſeed and turnep poultice, having a little common turpentine 
added to relax the veſſels; the green ointment may then be 
applied to promote the diſcharge, when the ſcratches may 
be dried up with the ointments and waſhes recommended 
in that article, Sce GREASE. 

It is beſt afterwards to keep the heels ſupple, and ſoftened 
with curriers dubbing, which is made of oil and tallow. 
This will keep the hide fröm cracking, and be as good a 
preſervative as it is to leather; and by uſing it often before 
exerciſe, will prevent the ſcratches, if care 1s taken to waſh 
the heels with warm water, when the horſe comes in. When 
they prove obſtinate, and the ſores are deep, uſe the fol- 
lowing 3 but if any cavities or hollow places are formed, 
they ſhould firſt be laid open, for no foundation can be laid 
for healing, till you can dreſs to the bottom. 


Take Venice turpentine four ounces, quickſilver one 
ounce ; incorporate well together by rubbing ſome 


time, and then add honey and ſheeps ſuet, of each 
two ounces. 


Anoint with this once or twice a day; and if the horſe | 


is full of fleſhy, you muſt bleed and purge ; and if the 

blood is in a bad ſtate, the alteratives muſt be given to rec- 

tify it. Bartlett's Farriery, p. 294. 

here are a multitude of receipts for this purpoſe, but I 
ſhall preſcribe only ſome of the chief. | 


Take brimſtone finely powdered, mix it with ſweet 
butter, and anoint the part with this once a day. 
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Take a handful of the tender tops of elder-buds, and 
as many bramble-berries, before they are ripe, and 
when they are red, bake them in two quarts of 
wort, and about the quantity of an egg-ſhell of al- 
lum, with which water, very hot, waſh the ſorrance 
twice a day, 


Let the horſe blood in the ſhackle-veins, ſpur-veins, 
and the fore-toe veins, only let it be three days be- 
tween the bleeding of the one toe and the other; 
then rub the ſores till they be raw and bleed, with 
a thin hay rope. 


Having boiled half a pound of allum in a quart of ſtale 
urine, and a quart of ſtrong brine, till they come to a quart, 
waſh the ſores well with the liquor; afterwards having pro- 
cured the ſpetm of frogs, in the month of March, pur them 
into a pot, and let it ſtand for a week, in that time it will 
look like oil': ſpread this, with what round things appear 
in it, on a cloth, and bind it on the ſores, repeating this 
ſeveral times. This has cured, when the diſeaſe has been 
thought incurable. 

But the beſt of all medicines, and which ſcarcely ever fails 
to cure the ſcratches, is, if the horſe be of a ſtrong body and 
good ſtature, give him an ounce and a half of the beſt aloes 
you can get, pound it to a very fine powder, and mix it with 
very good butter, working and mixing it very well with a 
knife, then divide it into three parts, every one of which co- 


ver again with freth butter, and make them as big as a 


ood _— waſh-ball ; give the horſe one of theſe in 
the morning faſting, upon the point of a ſtick, and a little 
while after ride him to warm his body, which will cauſe 
them to work the better : then bring him into the {table 
and keep him warm, and let him faſt two or three hours; 
when you are to give him a maſh of malt, let him eat a 
little hay, and then ride him ſoftly for two or three hours. 

After the balls pour down a horn or two of warm beer, 
and if you find him purge too much, ſo that it takes his 
ſtomach quite away, give him two wild briar-balls pounded 
to powder, in a quart of warm beer, and it will ſoon ſtop it z 
or if you have not the briar-balls, boil ſome cinnamon, pep- 
per, nutmeg, ginger and bay-berries in the beer, 

But if the horſe does not purge at all, ride him to ſome 


een corn that is not cut, or for want of that, to ſome 
ur graſs, and let him feed on fit for about a quarter of an 
hour, then ride him gently home, ſet him up warm, and he 
will 
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urge very kindly without danger. 

Ey HE, S1THE, or SYTHsx, the inſtrument uſed in 
ing, being a crooked blade joined at right-angles to a 
long pole. See the article MowinG, 

AGRIM. See RacworrT. 

SEAM, tallow, greaſe, hogs-lafd. 

SEAM of Corn, a quarter, or eight buſhels, 

SEAM of Wood, a horſe load of wood, 

SEAR, dry; oppoſed to green; ſpoken of wood, 

SEARCHER. See the article Boker, 

SEAVES, ruſhes. 

SEAVY Ground, ground over-run with ruſhes. 

SEED, the — of a plant, whereby the ſpecies is 
propagated. | 

he choice of the ſeed intended to be ſowed is an ob- 
ject of greater importance than many farmers ſeem to ima- 
__ t is not ſufficient that the fineſt grains be choſen 
or this purpoſe, unleſs they are likewiſe very clean. Such 
wheat is not difficult to be had from land cultivated ac- 
cording to the principles of the New Huſbandy ; but we 
ſeldom find corn entirely free from ſeeds of -weeds whea it 
has been raiſed in the common way. 

It is natural to ſuppoſe, that the grains of ſtinted and 
ſickly corn neceſſarily partake of the weakly diſpoſition of 
the plant which produced them, and that their productions 
cannot be ſo fine as thoſe which grow from the ſeeds of 
ſtrong and healthy plants. For this reaſon Mr. Tull ad- 
viſes to take the teed corn from a richer ſoil than that in 
which it is to be ſowed, and rather from ground in perfect 
tilth, than from land which has been leſs carefully cultivated. 
This ſeems to be very right (though the contrary opinion, 
is almoſt generally received), becauſe more may reaſon- 
ably be expected from the productions of a fine good ſeed, 
which are full of vigour and well conditioned, than from a 
poor weak plant. 

M. de Chateauvieux, who often ſowed with no other in- 
tention than merely to try, for the benefit of mankind, at 
what time, in what manner, and in what condition, ** 

e 


beſt to ſow wheat, found that this corn ſprouted pretty well 
even when ſowed fo green that it had not yet loſt its milky 
quality; but thinks it much more adviſable to ſow none 
but what is — ripe 3 becauſe the ſeed has then at- 
tained its full perfection, from whence we may moſt cer- 
tainly expect the beſt and ſtrongeſt plants. 4 

« The wheat, ſays he, which has been reaped in a 
warm dry year, ſeems to me fitter for ſowing, than that 
which has been gathered in a cold wet ſeaſon: for in 
ſuch a time as this laſt, all the productions of the earth 
are leſs good; their taſte is leſs ſavoury; and as that corn 
in particular in which there is moſt moiſture, is moſt 
difficult to keep, I infer from thence that the formation 
of its grain muſt be leſs perfect. I ſhould therefore 
prefer wheat a year old, provided the year it was gather- 
ed in was warm and dry, to that which may have juſt 
been gathered in too rainy a ſeaſon: for the fame ri 
I always chooſe for ſowing, wheat of the growth of my 
high grounds, rather than that which has been produced 
in flats. 'The benefit accruing from all this care, may, 
perhaps, not be extremely ; prog but at the ſame time 
it does not coſt any thing. Let us do in agriculture what 
is done in all manufactures, where the very ſmalleſt profits, 
the very leaſt ſavings, are not neglected. Thoſe ſmall ar- 
ticles, often repeated, make large ſums in the long run, and 
are a real gain, 

« Another thing, of greater conſequence, firſt made 
known to me by chance, but ſince confirmed by repeat- 
ed experiments, always attended with the ſame ſucceſs, 
I ftrongly recommended as extremely ſerviceable to the 
firſt ſprouting of the ſeed. In my experimental ſowings, 
I commonly uſed wheat taken from the heap in the gra- 
nary ; and likewiſe, frequently, corn picked out of the 
ears the moment before I ſowed it. I counted exact! 
the grains of both ſorts, and ſuppoſe that few will think 
there could be any difference in their productions. Yet 
I found a conſiderable one. What was picked out of 
the ears always roſe extremely well ; ſcarce a grain of it 
ever miſſed ; whereas numbers of thoſe which were taken 
from the heap, never ſprouted at all, I did not perceive 
this difference at firſt ; but at laſt it ſtruck me, I relate 
the fact as it is, without pretending to account for the 
cauſe of this difference, which would lead me into too 
long a _ The experiment itſelf may be of real 
uſe, by ſhewing us, that inſtead of threſhing the wheat 
intended for ſeed at any time, without diſtinction, it 
ought not to be threſhed till a very few days, at moſt two 
or three, before it is ſowed. A few hands will be able 
to ſupply the ſeeds-men with as much as they will want: 
nor will this method, which may be a means of ſaving 
ſomewhat in the ſeed, be ed with any extraordinary 
expence. - 

<« Perhaps too this practice may be attended with a very 
valuable advantage. I have not indeed yet made the trials 
neceſlary to ſatisfy myſelf of what I imagine ; but my deſire 
to be of ſervice to the public induces me to mention it, that 
the lovers of agriculture may reflect upon it, and try ſuch 
experiments as will clear up my 2 

« Thrething the ſeed only juſt before it is ſowed may poſ- 
ſibly, in ſome meaſure, or perhaps intirely, prevent the 
caule of ſmut in wheat. By this I mean, that the ſeed 
which has not been mixed with ſmutty corn, or any wa 
infected by its black powder, will be exempt from that diſ- 
temper. Not that I take black powder to be abſolutely the 
original cauſe of this diſtemper in corn; but I believe it is 
very capable of communicating it to grains which are 
found. 

« That nothing may be neglected which can be of any 
ſervice to the ſeed, great care ought to be taken in threſh- 
ing the corn, eſpecially in the manner that buſineſs is com- 
monly performed, with flails, upon the barn floor: for a 
great number of grains are frequently ſo much bruiſed 
thereby, that it is impoſlible they ſhould ever grow, If 
the wheat thus threſhed for ſeed is not thoroughly dry and 
hard, the miſchief is {till greater; much more of it being 
then abſolutely cruſhed by the flail. 

« As ſowing in drills requires leſs ſeed than is uſed in the 
common method, it will be eaſier to execute there an ope- 
ration which might be too long and troubleſome for ſo great 
a quantity as is uſed in the old way. The method which I 
adviſe, and which I have practiſed, is this. Let one or two 
beams, two feet and a half, or three feet thick, be laid 
acroſs the barn floor; let the threſhers ſtand on each fide 
of the beam, and take out of looſe ſheafs of wheat, one of | 
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which ſhould be placed behind every man, a handful at a 
time, and give it two of three ſtrokes againſt the beam. 
This will bring out a great deal of grain, which is to be 
reſerved for ſeed, The ears thus ſhaken may be bundled 
up again, and afterwards threſhed out with the flail, for 
other uſes. This method is not ſo tedious as ſome ma 
imagine: we are ſure that not a grain is bruiſed ; and thoſe 
are the moſt perfect which drop out thus. I think I may 
compate this operation with what is done in the making of 
wine, where the firſt running is always the higheſt flavoured 
and beſt, | 

« Another excellent way to ſeparate the fulleſt, and conſe- 
22 heavieſt grains, which are undoubtedly the fitteſt 
or ſeed, from thoſe which are of leſs value for that purpoſe, 
and at the ſame time to clear them from many ſeeds of 
weeds, is, to make a ſtout man, with a broad wooden ſho- 
vel, throw the corn with all his force towards an oppoſite 
corner of the barn, or rather of a large boarded hall, which 
83 is the fitteſt for the work. All the light, ſmall, 

rivelled grain, unfit for ſowing, and the ſeeds of cockle, 
darnel, &c. not being ſo heavy as the ſolid corn, will fall 
ſhort, and lie neareſt to the man who throws them; while 
ſuch as are large, plump, and weighty, out flying all the 
reſt, are ſeparated widely, and may eaſily be gathered up. 
Experience will ſhew the vaſt advange of ſowing ſeed 
thus choſen. 

« The uſe of ſteeps was introduced very early into huſ- 
bandry, not only as a means of preſerving corn from ſeveral 


diſtempers to which it is ſubject, but alſo with a view ta 
- >< 


render the ſeed more fruitful. That ſome of them hav 

ſometimes anſwered the former of theſe inſtances is unde- 
niable : but with regard to the latter, much ſtronger and 
oftener repeated evidences than any that have yet been pro- 
duced, are ſtill wanted to confirm their boaſted efficacy, I 
ſhall, however, give a conciſe account of ſome of the moſt 
famous of both kinds; with this previous obſervation, that 
even ſuch of them as have not ſucceeded in ſome "caſes, 
through cauſes perhaps unknown to us, may poſſibly do 
well in others, when tried with proper judgment and atten- 
tion. Experiments of this kind ſhould by all means be 
continued on a double account ; firſt, to take off a preju- 
dice which ſeems to gain ground, though it be not founded 
on any rational principle; and next to be well aſſured whe- 
ther theſe preparations do or do not produce any ſenſible 
effect. Experiments ſeldom prove uſeleſs to careful and 
accurate obſervers. If they do not always anſwer the end 
propoſed, they at leaſt ſometimes lead the way to other im- 

nt diſcoveries. 

« The Romans had their lees of oil, decoction of cypreſs 
leaves, juice of houſe-leek, &c. on which they have be- 
ſtowed full as much commendation as they merit. Lord 
Bacon ſeems to be the firſt who has paid any attention to 
this ſubje in England : but he has only pointed out the 
path to others: nor do I know any author who has yet 
given us a ſet of experiments with this view, long enough 
continued abſolutely to determine what effects ſome kind 
of ſteeps may have towards rendering grain more fruitful,” 

Van Helmont, and, fince him, the authors of the Maiſons 
Ruſtiques, having given many receipts for ſteeps, which 
they vaunt exceedingly, as increaſing the fruitfulneſs of the 
ſeed ſteeped in them. But at the ſame time that they recom- 
mend theſe receipts, they adviſe ſowing the corn thinner 
than uſual ; generally one third leſs; a circumſtance which, 
alone, will add greatly to the crop, as very many experi- 
ments, and particularly all the good trials of the new huſ- 
bandry, have evidently demonſtrated. That the compari- 
ſon may be juſt, all circumſtances ſhould be alike, as to 
the Ae. of the ſoil, the quantity and quality of the 
ſeed, &c. 

M. Duhamel, to ſatisfy himſelf whether any benefit does 


ariſe from the uſe of ſteeps, by way of giving the ſeed a 


greater degree of fruitfulneſs, tried the following experi- 
ment. He infuſed ſome good wheat in a lye of dung, mixed 
with lixivial ſalts, nitre, and fal ammoniac, and ſowed with 
this grain two beds in his kitchen garden, dug with a ſpade. 
One of the beds was ſowed very thick, and the other very 
thin. At the ſame time he ſowed two other beds, exactl 
like the former, with ſome of the ſame ſeed, not ſteeped, 
one thick, and the other thin. At harveſt time the beds 
ſowed with the ſteeped ſeed were ſo exactly like the others, 
that it was impoſſible for the eye to diſtinguiſh between 
them. 

A gentleman in his ö followed exactly the 
directions given in the Maiſons Ruſtiques, in the ule of 
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dne of their boaſted receipts, which is there ſald to be of 
ſuch efficacy, that the land need be plowed but once for 
wheat prepared with it. He did ſo; and his crop was ſcarce 
worth reaping. 

On the other hand, M. Duhamel mentions his being 
informed by M. Peirol, many years ſecretary to the inten- 
dant of Auvergne, that he Bal made ſeveral experiments 
in imitation of thoſe mentioned in abbe de Vallemont's 
famous book, In the month of May 1755, he planted in 
his garden (an indifferent ſoil in a hot expoſition) four 
ſmall cabbages, which then had only four leaves. In Sep- 
tember following, the ſame cabbages were fix feet and a 
half in circumference. Some plants of red wheat, tranſ- 
planted into a bed dug very fine in his garden, bore one 
hundred and thirty ears a piece, each of which contained 
from forty to eighty grains. Some plants of white whear, 
tranſplanted at the ſame time, produced an hundred and 
twenty ears, each ef which had from thirty to forty grains. 
Two grains of red wheat, ſowed in the ſame bed, and not 
tranſplanted, produced each of them one hundred and forty 
ears, which contained ſix thouſand grains. Five plants of 
red wheat, diſtant from one another fix inches, did not 
branch ſo well, being too cloſe together : but each of them 
produced from forty to fifty ears, which contained from 
forty to ſixty grains. Rye, which branches leſs than wheat, 
produced from thirty to thirty-five ears, each containing 
from ſixty to ſeventy grains: and the bartey of that coun- 
try, which branches but little, produced however from 
ſixty to eighty ſtalks, though the ſeed of this laſt had not 
been ſteeped in any liquor before it was ſowed. 


The author of theſe experiments judiciouſly obſerves, that 
they muſt be repeated and varied, before it can be made to 


appear that the extraordinary increaſe is owing to the ſteep. 


T his celebrated liquor of the abbe de Vallemont is made 


as follows : 


Pat into a tub, expoſed to the ſouth, one buſhel of 


horſe-dung, the ſame quantity of cow-dung, half a buſhel 


of pigeon's-dung, as much ſheep's-dung, as much aſhes, 


three gallons of ſmall pricked wine, two pounds of ſaltpetre, 


and as much water as will ſufficiently dilute the whole, ſo 
very time that any of 
this liquor is taken out to ſprinkle the plants, it is filled up 
again with water ; and as it may be too ſtrong at firſt, it may 


as to make it thin enough for uſe. 


be weakened accordingly. 
It is eſſential to obſerve, that M. Peyrol added to this 
infuſion frequent digging ; for the ground was dug five 


times between the plants of wheat: and he obſerved that 


each digging ſenſibly gave freſh vigour to the plants, which 
grew to the height of ſux feet. 
M. Donat, another of M. Duhamel's judicious corre- 


ſpondents, made trials of theſe mixtures, from the uſe of 


which ſo much is promiſed : but ſays he thinks them of no 
other ſervice, than to amuſe the curious, who do not regret 
expence. As the authors of them boaſt that all kinds of 
ſoils, whether good, bad, or indifferent, well or ill ploughed, 


reſted or not reſted, will produce ten times more than in 
the common way ; this gentleman ſowed a large extent of 


ground, ſome good, ſome bad, ſome well, and ſome ill 
ploughed, &. He made the ſteep himſelf, was preſent 
when the ſeed was ſowed, and took care that no circum- 
ſtance was neglected. But notwithſtanding all his care, 
his crop was far from anſwering their promiſes. The good, 
well cultivated ſoil, prodnced fine wheat ; but not extra- 
ordinary in point of quantity. The only advantage was 
in the 2 of the ſeed. The poor ill cultivated land, 
and that which had not been reſted, produced very little 
grain: and the very bad ſoil, none at all. Theſe experi- 
ments convinced M. Donat, that the ſureſt means of ob- 
taining good crops, is, to have the ground in good con- 
dition. This is the principle on which the New Huſbandry 
is founded: nor indeed does it offer any thing marvellous, 
or contrary to the moſt ancient precepts of good huſbandry. 

If there be in any of theſe ſteeps, or preparations, a more 
than common virtue, by which the grain infuſed in them is 
rendered more prolific than it 0 otherwiſe be, poſſibly 


me ſuch benefit may accrue from the following practice, 


which is recommended by the author of the New Syſtem 
of Agriculture, ' 

« Take, ſays he, the corn which is intended for fowing, 
and throw it, by a buſhel at t time, into a large veſſel full 
of water ; let a man ftir it with a ſtaff, as violently as he 


can, tor a conſiderable while together, and then giving it 


2 little time to ſettle, ſkim off all that ſwims on the ſurface: 


repeat this till no more riſes ; then take out the corn which 
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has funk to the bottom; ànd lay it by for ſeed 3 proceeditig 
in the ſame manner till you have your intended quantity, 
After this, make a brine of bay-falt and rain-water, ſtrong 
enough to bear an egg. Steep the ſeed corn in this liquor 
during thirty hours; for leſs time will not have any effect: 
then take it out, ſpread it upon a ſmooth floor, ſtrew over 
it a good quantity of fine-ground powder of ſlaked lime, 
and ſweep the whole up and down till cach grain leaves 
clinging to another, and becomes, as it wefe, perfect! 
candied with the lime. It is then fit for fowing; and will 
infallibly produce a very abundant crop.“ Some farmers 
vaty this ſteep, by adding to it a mixture of pigeons or 
other dung; and in moſt parts of France, where this 
receipt is known; they omit the falt ; perhaps becauſe it is 
too dear in that counrry, and ſteep the wheat in lime- 
water, For this purpoſe they put it into baſkets, and care- 
fully ſkim off all that ſwims on the top, moſt of which 
would not ſprout, and is only fit to feed fowls. 

The ſociety of improvers in the knowledge of agriculture 
in Scotland, call the following a very promiling receipt for 
multiplving corn : but as no experiment that we know of, 
duly attended to, has yet confirmed that ſurmiſe, we can 
only ſay, that it may not be wrong to give it ſuch farther 
trials as will not hurt the experimenter, whether they do 
or do not ſucceed: a rule which ſhould be conſtantly ob- 
ſerved in all experiments. | 

« Take as much water as will fully cover the quantity of 

rain you intend to uſe ; add thereto a reaſonable quantity 
of a mixture of horſe, cow, and ſuch other dung as you can 
conveniently get, ſo as not to make the water too thick: 
add likewiſe for every boll (four buſhels) you are to ſteep, 
about a peck or a fixteenth part of the ſame fort of grain 
as you are to ſteep, Boil all theſe till the grain is nd 
to a pulp; keeping the kettle or cauldron cloſe covered, to 
retain the ſteam. When the boiling is over, pour off the 
water, and diſſolve in it a pound of nitre, or ſalt petre, to 
every four buſhels of corn : then, while it is lukewarm, 
infuſe your corn for three days ; after which, drain off the 
water, ſpread the grain on the floor, mix it with a fufficient 
quantity of ſea- ſand (if ſuch can be conveniently had), and 
= with lime, to dry it, as is uſually done in other 
Caſes,” 

« It ſeems reaſonable to think,” ſay the abovementioned 
ſociety,” that nothing can be more natural for impreg- 
nating grain, than the ſtrength and eſſence of itſelf. But, 
ſince nitre is added, it is beſt to be cautious ; for it has 
been found by experience, that ſalts, though they have the 
virtues mentioned, kill.or deſtroy the vegetative powers, 
when the application is immoderate, either with reſpect to 
the quantity, or the time the grain is ſteeped ; ſo that there 
has often been a neceſſity to ſow over again with the ſame, 
or ſome other grain. Lo make the better judgment con- 
cerning this critical affair, the nature and condition of diſ- 
ferent grains are carefully to be conſidered ; but the moſt 
certain knowledge and — are to be obtained by a 
courſe of obſervations and experience. Mean while, it is 
better to obſerve the maxim, avoid extremes.“ 

In Mr. Houghton's collection of papers relative to huſ- 
bandry and wells are ſeveral experiments on the ſteeping 
of wheat and barley in a liquor which is there ſaid to have 
occaſioned a very great increaſe, and is thus made: « Take 
a quantity of rain-water, and diſſolve in every gallon of it 
two pounds of ſtone-lime : let it ſtand two or three days, 
ſtirring it three times a day : then pour off the water into 
another veſſel, and add to every gallon of it about four 
ounces of ſaltpetre, and one pound of pigeon's dung : mix 
them well together, by ſtirring them three or four times a 
day, and then ſtrain off the liquor to keep for uſe,” Mr. 
Everard, who communicated this receipt to Mr. Hough- 
ton, ſteeped a handful of wheat in a quact of this liquor, 
where he let it infuſe eighteen hours : he then took it out, 
and laid it to dry in the air for the ſpace of one day; and 
then ſteeped it again in the ſame liquor for about twelve 
hours, dried it as before, and rooms it again a third time, 
about ſix hours, after which he planted it in his garden, 
which was but common earth, ſetting it by ſingle grains, 
about ten inches aſunder, and a finger's length in depth. 
He could not remember whether every grain ſprouted, but 
thought that very few failed. "Thoſe which did grow, pro- 
duced an extraordinary increaſe, ſeveral of them yielding 
from ſixty to ſeventy, ſome of them eighty ſtalks with very 
large ears full of fine plump corn: many of the ears were 
ſix inches long, and contained ſixty grains: none had lets 


than forty, 
He 
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He alſo ſteeped peas and beans in the ſame liquor; but 
could not ſay whether their having been ſteeped too long 
was the cauſe that none of them came up: but he took the 
thick ſediment which remained after the liquor was ſtrained 
off, mixed it with four times the quantity of earth, let it 
lie all winter in a gravel walk, ſouth of a codling- hedge, 
then made a row of holes, about four inches diſtant, put a 
| handful of the mixed earth into each hole, with a pea upon 
it, and covered it with common mould: "The peas ſprouted 
well, ran up the codling-hedge to the height of about 
nine feet, ſhot out branches in ſeveral places, like vines, 
and bore ſo many well filled pods, that he judged he had 
above a buſhel from about three or fourſcore ſeeds; 

He tried alſo an experiment on wheat infuſed in lime- 
water alone, ſome in brandy alone, and ſome in brandy 
and lime- water mixed, and had a great increaſe from each 
grain. With ſome of the liquor made with ſalt- petre, lime, 


and pigeons dung, he watered ſevera! trees in his garden, 


and found them ” row and flouriſh much faſter than any 


other of the ſame kind which were not watered in that man- 
ner. He alſo ſteeped barley in the ſame liquor, and found 
its increaſe equal to that of wheat. 

Whether there be, or be not, any kind of porlific effi- 
cacy in theſe, or any other ſteeps, of which great num- 
bers are pompouſly recommended, and which proper ex- 
periments can beſt determine; they are at leaſt fo far ſer- 
viceable to the ſeed corn, that they clear it from filth, 


from many ſeeds of weeds, and from ſuch poor, light and 
diſtempered grains as are not fit for ſowing, and prepare 
it in ſuch a manner, that, being already well moiſtened, it 
will ſhift much better than abſolutely dry grain, in caſe a 
drought ſhould enſue after it is ſowed. 

This thorough cleanſing of the ſeed may probably be, 
in a great meaſure, the reaſon why corn ſo prepared is 
leaſt apt to produce ſmutty ears. All the = generally 
made uſe of, certainly preſerve the plants from mouldi- 
neſs, and that in which lime is a principal ingredent 
ſeems to be one of the moſt effectual. But as this part 
naturally leads to the diſtempers of corn, another very in- 
tricate, but highly intereſting ſubject, we ſhall reſume it 
under that head, to which it properly belongs; and give 

in the mean time M. Duhamel's farther ee concern- 
ing the pretended prolific virtues of inſuſions, with ſome 
late experiments relative there to, as delivered in the ſixth 
volume of his excellent Treatiſe on the Culture of Land, pub- 
liſhed laſt year, 7 - 

We liſten readily to the marvellous, _—y when it 
promiſes any great and ſingular advantage. uch was 
the abbe de 22 prolific liquor, by means of which 
the huſbandman was to reap vaſt crops, without manur- 
ing, or ſcarcely ploughing his land. He Was only to ſoak 
his ſeed in this admirable liquid, which was to open, 
ſtrengthen, and amazingly fertilize the germ. Improba- 
ble as this doctrine is, it was greedily received.—It is 
known, that a ſeed contains in that part of it which is 
called the germ or bud, the embryo of a plant, that is to 
ſay, a plant in miniature, and that the reſt of the ſeed 
ſerves to feed the young plant, or plantule, till it acquires 
roots which draw its farther nouriſhment from the carth, 
As ſoon as theſe roots ſpread, the ſeed is exhauſted, and 
there remains only its then unleſs huſk. What benefit 
then can be derived from prolific liquors ? Perhaps they 
may render the nutritive ſubſtance of the ſeed fitter to ſup- 
port the young plant, which in conſequence thereof may 
appear ſomewhat more vigorous at firſt, and till it has 
ſtruck out roots : but from the time of its producing thoſe 
roots, it ceaſes to ſubſiſt upon the lobes of the ſeed. Can 
it be imagined that a ſingle atom of any prolific liquor 
exiſts at the diſtance of four or ſix inches from the plants 
in the earth, where its roots are ſpread, and from whence 
they draw their ſubliſtence ? Yet, ſuch is the fondneſs of 
men for projects of this kind, de Vallemont's mixture 
was extolled as a wonderful diſcovery, indued with a mag- 
netic virtue, capable of attracting from the boſom of the 
air certain principles, which probably do not exiſt in it, 
and numbers of receipts have been deviſed for making 
prolific liquors, Writers upon agriculture have ſtuffed their 
books with them, and vaunted their miraculous effects. A 
deſire to ſee theſe mighty promiſes fulfilled, paved the way 
for their reception, and ill-made experiments have given a 
ſanction to the error. 

A little corn, impregnated with theſe pretended prolific 
liquors, has 8 planted grain by grain in a garden, and 
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its extraotdinoty increaſe has immediately been imputed 
to the ſteep. I myſelf was deceived by ſuch trials: but 
when I extended them to three or four acres of ground, 
this great fertility no longer took place, and I began to 
doubt the efficacy of theſe boaſted ſpecifics. About the 
ſame time, 1 ſaw a ſingle grain of barley produce 230 
ſtalks, without any prepatation; and was informed by the 
Rev. Dr. Hales, Dae another grain of barley had in like 
manner produced one hundred and fifty. four ears. From 
hence I concluded, that the prodigies of vegetation ſo 
much vaunted by ſome writers, as the effect of their fa- 
vourite infuſions, have in fact been owing to the nature 
of the ſoil, to good culture, and to the grains being at 
ſuch diſtances from each other, that their roots have had 
room to * and thereby collect a great quantity of food. 
I then had recourſe to new experiments, which confirmed 
me in this opinion. | 

We ſee in the Political State of England, that a grain 
of wheat which grew by chance on a bed of onions, and 
had not received any preparation, produced 5600 grains, 
Upon which the author of that work remarks (as indeed I 
had done before in regard to the former of the above- 
mentioned productions that we muſt not from thence 
infer that the country where ſuch a thing happens is na- 
turally more fertile than another, or the method of agri- 
culture commonly practiſed in it better than elſewhere ; 
for that the cauſe of theſe prodigious growths is, that the 

rains ſtand ſingle and in a good ſoil ; that the only con- 
equence which can be drawn from thence, is that the New 
Huſbandry comes neareſt to that ſtate in which theſe ſur- 
priſing growths are produced; that it certainly muſt increaſe 
the product of the crops ; and that it will probably requife 
leſs ſeed than is uſed in the commom way. 

Though it was pretty well proved by our experiments, 
that good culture and proper manures contribute more 
effectually to the increaſe of crops, than all the boaſted 
polihc liquors ; yet ſeveral perſons, out of zeal for the 
public good, have publiſhed, ſome of the advantages which 
they think ariſe from the uſe of certain fertiliſing ſteeps, and 
others, receipts for making them. 

In this ſpirit, M. de la Futais has given us a little tract, 
entitled, he true Philoſopher's Stone ; according to 
which, an admirable prolific liquor is to be thus made. 
Fuſe ſome nitre in an iron veſlel ; and when it is hot 
enough to burn the ſubſtances which are to be added, 
throw in a ſmall quantity of the fame kind of ſeed as you 
intend to ſow : for example, if you would have a prolific 
liquor for wheat, throw a little wheat upon the nitre ; if 
turneps, put in turnep ſeed, and ſo on. Theſe ſeeds take 
fire, are conſumed, and incorporate with the melted nitre. 
Your proli fie liquor is then made, and you have only ta 
mix the nitre with water. What reſults from this opera- 
tion? Nothing more, than that there is in this prolific 
liquor a great deal of nitre with a ſmall portion of fixed 
nitre, or alkaline falt : whether this nitre be mixed with 
wheat, barley, turnep ſeed, or powder of coal, all chy- 
miſts allow that the reſu]t will be the ſame, and that the 
ſame liquor might be made by mixing a little alkaline ſalt 
with a ſtrong ſolution of falt-petre. The queſtion is, 
what effect it will have upon vegetables. To try this 
fairly, two exactly ſimilar fields ſhould be ſowed, the one 
wich wheat prepared with the prolific elixir, and the other 
with wheat only limed in the uſual way ; taking care to 
ſow an equal quantity in each field: for the ſingle circum. 
ſtance of diminiſhing the quantity of the ſeed, may increaſe 
the crops in years when the corn does not tiller much, and 
in good ſoils. Many have been deceived by not attending 
to this circumſtance, The following are well made expe- 
riments : 

« M. Delu, after trying M. de la Jutais's eſſence three 
times, with the moſt ſcrupulous care and exactneſs, thinks it 
of no ſort of ſervice. 

« M. Peirol, whom I mentioned before, communicated 
to me in 1755, ſeveral experiments which he had made 
with great care, in order to fatisfy himſelf whether theſe 
prolific liquors have any virtue; and thoſe trials made him 
then hope for ſucceſs. I thanked him for his obliging let- 
ters, and exhorted him to repeat the ſame experiments with 
ſome new precautions which I thought important. He 
did ſo, with all poſſible care; and it is with real pleaſure 
that I ſhall give a juſt account of them, becauſe they ſeem 
to me extremely fit to diſſuade thoſe who wiſh well to 
agriculture, from putting their truſt in ſuch illuſions. In- 
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ſtead of running after an empty ſhadow, they "ny employ their 
time im uſeful perquiſitions, by which the public will be be- 
nefited. 

8 « M. Peirol ſowed, both in his own garden, and in 

t of the intendant Auvergne, 1. many-eared wheat; 
2. rath-ripe batley; 3. the common red wheat of the 
country; and had from each of them an amazing in- 
creaſe, | 

Each plant of the many -eared wheat, had from fifty 
to ninety-two ſtalks, and theſe laſt yielded 13800 grains. 
( Some of the rath-ripe barley had two hundred and for- 
ty-four ſtalks of each plant, and yielded 14640 grains, 

« Several plants of the red wheat had three hundred 
ſtalks ; but the grains were eaten by birds, 
| & Theſe were fine productions: but the moſt important 
thing to be obſerved here, is that M. Peirol ſowed all theſe 
different kinds of grain, as well in his own garden, as in 
that of the intendant, on the ſame day, viz. the 8th of 
September 1756 ; part of this corn having been ſteeped in 
the abbe de 8 fertilizing liquor, while the reſt 
had not been infuſed at all: yet their productions were 
quite alike, the ground had been prepared exactly in the 
ſame manner for the ſteeped and the unſteeped grain, and 
both were equally watered from time to time with that 
prolific waſh. This laſt circumſtance ſpoils the whole ex- 
periment : for who can doubt but that this watering of the 
plants with impregnations of dung, muſt give them great 
vigour z, even more than a conliderable quantity of dung 
zel would have done? However, the following experiment 
is, luckily, without the fault. 

On the 4th of April 1755, M. Peirol divided a pretty 
large field into five equal parts. The ground was in good 
tilth, and he ſowed it with barley. | 

« The firſt part was ſowed with unſteeped barley in rows 
a foot aſunder. 

“ The ſecond was ſowed with the ſame kind of barley 
ſteeped in de Vallemont's liquor, and likewiſe in rows a 
foot aſunder. Both had a ploughing between the rows, to- 
wards the end of April. 

« The third was ſowed in broad-caſt, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, excepting the quarter part of the 
uſual quantity of ſeed was retrenched : but ſtill it was the 
ſame ſort of barley, and this had been ſteeped in de Valle- 
mont's liquor. 

„The fourth diviſion was alſo ſowed in broad-caſt, 
like the former; with this only difference, that the ſeed 
was ſteeped in a prolific liquor invented by M. Robi- 
neau. 

« Laſtly, the fifth part was ſowed entirely in the com- 


mon way, with the uſual quantity of the ſame kind of ſeed, 


unltee ed. 

« The following was the ſtate of theſe five diviſions at 
harveſt time. 

« "The firſt and ſecond, which had been ſowed in rows, 
with only a quarter part of the quantity of ſeed generally 
uſed in the common way, but prepared for the one by be- 
ing infuſed in de Vallemont's liquor, and ſowed in the other 
without any impregnation, were both very fine, and yielded 
a great deal of grain. 

« The third and fourth, which had been ſowed in broad- 
caſt, with an abatement of only a quarter part of the uſual 
quantity of ſeed, and where the grain for one had been 
{teeped in de Vallemont's liquor, and that for the other in 
M. Robineau's, were middling, and not viſibly different in 
any reſpect, 

« "The fifth ſpot, which had been ſowed entirely in the 
common way, and with the uſual quantity of ſced, was the 
worlt of al}, 

« Though M. Peirol was prejudiced in favour of pro- 
lific eſſences, be nevertheleſs concludes from this experi- 
ment, 1. LI hat the unſteeped grain uſed for the firſt men- 
tioned portion of the field, having yielded as fine a crop as 
that of the ſecond which was ſteeped, infuſing the ſeed does 
not contribute much to make the plants tiller, 

„ 2. That the products of the third and fourth diviſions 
being quite alike, NI. Robineau's ſtcep is not better than de 
Vallemont's, : 

3. That the difference between the crop of the fiſth, 
and thoſe of the third and fourth pieces of ground, was pro- 
bably owing to the different quantity of ſced. 

« 4. That the ſuperior beauty of the firſt and ſecond, 
which ſurpaſſed all the reſt, was occaſioned by the grains 
being ſo far diſtant from each other, that the roots of the 
plants had ſufficient room to collect their food, and that 
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che huſbandman was enabled to ſtir the ground between 
the rows, in the ſpring, by which the vigour of the plants 
was conſiderably increaſed. All this confirms the advan- 
tages of the New Huſbandry ; and M. Peirol is ſo convin- 
ced of it, that he has ved a very large tract of land, near 
Riom, in the ſame manner as the two firſt parts of the 


| above-mentioned experiment, 


« He has likewiſe made another trial of de Vallemont's 
ſpecike, by planting vines in two different places. In one 
of theſe, where the ſoil was good, the common practice 
was followed, and the cuttings ſprouted ſoon : in the 
other, where the ground was Jeſs good, each cutting was 
watered with two quarts of de Vallemont's liquor. "Theſe 
laſt ſhot out later, but then grew with great ſtrength, and 
retained their leaves a long while. It cannot be doubted 
but that an infuſion of dung will invigorate plants, and 
make them grow faſter than they would otherwiſe. The 
owners of vineyards are here to conſider, whether the ex- 
pence of people to do this buſiueſs may not be greater than 
the advantages accruing from it will repay : but it is cer- 
tain that by thus watering their newly planted cuttings, eſ- 
pecially with a ſtrong infuſion of dung, they will ſecure their 
taking root, 

« To fatisfy myſelf in regard to M. Robineau's pretend- 
ed prolihc liquor, I choſe a piece of ground laid out for 
wheat, and divided it into three equal parts. One of theſe 
was ſowed in the common way, with feeds only limed, and 
produced one hundred and ninety-two ſheaves to the 
acre, which yielded ſixty buſhels of corn. Another was 
likewiſe ſowed in the common way, with ſecd only limed, 
but two fifths leſs in quantity than is generally uſed, and 
produced one hundred and fixty-eight ſheaves, wh'ch 
yielded fifty-four buſhels. I he third part was ſowed with 
the ſame quantity of ſeed as the firſt, but prepared accord- 


ing to M. Robineau's direction. This produced one 
hundred and fifty-ſix ſheaves, which yielded fifty-four 


buſhels of grain. From whence it follows, that his method 
was not of any ſervice to the crop. 

« His liquor, when diſtilled over a very flow fire, yields 
a little brandy ; what remains in the matraſs, yields a 
great quantity of falt-petre, and the reſidue is a bitter 
water which contains a ſmall portion of alkaline ſalt. 
This is neatly what would be obtained from de la jutais's 
liquor. 

M. Vandusfel has alſo tried M. Robineau's prolific 
liquor. and found it attended with no other effect, than 
that the held where it was uſed had fomewhat fewer ſinutty 
ears thau other grounds, for which the ſeed had not been 
ſo prepared. But other ſeed which he ſteeped in an infulton 
of dung, aſhes, and lime, produced corn totally exempt 
from ſmut.” 

An ingenious correſpondent of the editors of the Muſcum 
Ruſticum, has given us the following improved method of 
breeding ſeed- heat. 

I join, fays this Eſſex farmer, with many others in 
opinion, that it is beſt every year to change one's feed- 
wheat, and this has been my conſtant practice: I have 
had many a weary ride to get ſeed that would pleaſe me, 
for I am, and always have been, very difficult in this 
matter. 

« I have near two hundred acres of land in conſtant 
tillage : theſe I divide into three portions, ſo that I have 
every year about ſixty acres in wheat, ſixty more in barley 
and oats: and the remainder are either fallow, or in beans, 
peas, or turneps, &c. 

When] firſt came into my farm, I expended annually, 
of ſeed-wheat, thirty quarters ; for after the example of my 
neighbours, I allowed four buſhels of ſced for every acre | 
ſowed. 

« Theſe thirty quarters often coſt me above ſeventy 
pounds ; and God knows I could ſometimes but little ſpare 
ſo much money, after the great annual expence of getting 
in my harveſt, 

« Some part of my land differs greatly in its nature from 
tne other: near half my farm is a ſtiff deep clay; what 
bottom it has I know not, as I never could find it in dig- 
ging my ditches, &c. the other half is a bed of light ſandy 
loam ; with a gravelly hard bottom. 

« This difterence in the foil of my farm is, on many 
accounts, a great advantage : particularly, my wheat does 
not all ripen at the ſame time; I have generally nearly 
got in that growing on my gravelly land, before that on 
my clay is fit to cut; and I can befides plough in all wea- 


thers, froſt excepted. 
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& But not to digreſs too much, I took it into my head | 


that, with proper care, I could brecd for myſelf, on my 
own land, as good feed-witeat as any I could buy, if not 
better ; and I determined within myſelf to make the expe- 
riment. 

« Before I made this experiment, I had reduced the quan- 
tity of ſeed I uſed on each acre, to three buſhels, which was 
a great ſaying to me. I had ſtill occaſion for above twetity 

uarters. | 

« My firſt ſtep was to ſelect ten acres of the beſt land 1 
had; five from the heavy, and as many from the light part 
of my farm ; this land was by nature rich and good ; 'it lay 
on the gentle ſouthern declivity of a hill, and required yery 
little manure : it lay in two little detached fields, at ſome 
diſtance one from the other. 

& When J had prepared this land by a winter and ſum- 
mer fallowing, in which time the clayey part was ploughed 
ſeven times, and the light land five times, I had both 
fields ſown with ſome of the beſt wheat I could procure ; 
that for the heavy land I got from Hertfordſhire, the other 
from a particular friend who holds a farm in Cambridge- | 
ſhire. 

« When the ſeaſon for ſowing approached, I was 
mightily pleaſed with the appearance of my two little 
plots 3 for they reſembled the beſt-kept gardens, not a 
weed to be ſeen, and the earth as fine as garden-mould. 

« On this occaſion I did not brine my ſeed, but had it 
put into a large tub; ſome water was then poured on it, 
and I made a ſtout labourer, with a ſtiff half- worn birchen- 
broom, ſtir it very brifkly about for near half an hour; this 
I imagined would waſh off the ſmut, if any there happened 
to be: the light ſeeds, which were very few, were Kimmed 
off. 

“ T let the wheat afterwards lie three hours ſoaking, 
when my man again ſtirred it briſkly with the ſame broom, 
and immediately poured the water off, | 

« Whilſt yet wet, the ſeed was ſprinkled in, the uſual 
manner with ſlacked lime, in order to prepare it for ſow- 
Ing. 
% My reaſon for not brining it was, that I thought it 
would bring it too forward; and I rather choſe to ſow it carly, 
which is, I know, in general, a very good practice. 

« In ſowing this land, I, in ſome meaſure, followed Mr. 
Tull's directions: that is, I ſowed my wheat in rows with” 
large intervals in the following manner. 

“I had a furrow opened about a rod from the hedge : in 
this furrow ſome ſeed was by a careful hand very thinly 
ſcattered, not ſowed in the common way with a fling of the 
arm. 

ce Tt took up time; ſo I had two ſowers to each plough. 
When the ploughman bad drawn the firſt furrow, he then 
opened another, at about ten feet diſtance from the firſt in 
the land; and ſeed was in the ſame manner thinly ſcat- 
tered in this alſo : after this, he returned to the firſt fur- 
row, and drawing another cloſe to it, covered the ſeed ; 
the ſame thing he did by the ſecond furrow : he after- 
wards went two bouts without any ſeed being ſown in 
the furrows; but the third bout, feed was thinly ſcat- 
tered, as before, to form the ſecond row of corn in each 
bed: another bout was made to cover the ſeed when the 
two beds were finiſhed, the middle of the interval being left 
unploughed. 

% In this manner both my little fields were ſown, in 
double rows with intervals about five or ſix feet wide be- 
twixt the beds, and the rows about two feet aſunder. 

« 'The corn cane up very well, and preſerved a good 
wholeſome appearance all the winter. 

„ Early in the ſpring, that is, in the month of Februa- 
ry, I made a careful man ſow the ſpaces betwixt the rows 
of corn on the heavy land with wood-aſhes, and on the 
light land with ſoot : theſe were both ſoon waſhed in by the 
rain, and the effects were ſpeedily to be ſeen in the new af- 
tumed vigour of the crops, and this vigour continued till the 
corn was ripe. 

« As ſoon as any weeds appeared, the intervals which 
were left unploughed at ſeed-time were turned up, and the 
ſpaces betwixt the rows diligently hand-hoed : this hand- 
hoeing was ſeveral times repeated, to keep the crop quite 
clear from weeds, the intervals had alſo ſeveral other ſtir. 
rings; but this work was chiefly done with a ey light 
Plough, without an earth- board in the heavy land, and with- 
out either earth-board or coulter in the other little field, 

« Every ms came very well forward : and when the 
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earthed up with a plough, and the inſides with a hand-hoe : 
the inſides were done firſt, 

« At harveſt the fields made a noble appearance : a fine 
welt broke earth ſtriped with rows of healthy wheat. 

“ The cutting this wheat was very eaſily performed, it 
ſtood ſo ready to the reapers hands; and when it was, houſ- 
ed and threſkied, it yielded me about four quarters on an 
acre, one with another, the firſt year, though I have ſince 
had ſometimes more, ſometimes a little leſs. 

« My ten acres then yielded me about forty quarters: 
and I had occaſton for only about twenty-two to ſow m. 
common wheat-lands : I therefore took only the firſt and 
prime part of this crop, getting the ſheaves very lightly 
threſhed ; what remained made excellent bread-corn, 

& ] neyer ſaw finer ſeed- wheat than mine was this year: 
my heavy lands I ſowed with the ſeed produced by the light 
75 and my light lands with that produced by the heavy 

eld. 

« As ſoon as J had got in this ſelect crop, I got the in- 
tervals in order for ſowing with a ſecond crop, in moſt re- 
ſpects continuing the practice of the year before: I had the 
like ſucceſs, and might, perhaps, with equal advantage, 
have continued cropping the fields every year in the ſame 
manner; but, not to depend too much on Mr. Tull, my 
next crop was a full crop of barley on them, which ſuc- 
ceeded well: and I ſelected two other plots of ground, 
of equal gocineſs, for my ſeed-corn huſbandry, as I call 
ik, 

« In this manner I have now for ſeveral years paſt 
managed growing my own ſeed ; and, if any thing, my 
crops have ſince increaſed ; but I have again reduced the 
quantity from three to two buſhels of ſced for each acre 
of my wheat-land in common : that is, ſuch as I ſow 
in the ordinary way : on ſome of my rich, ſtrong land, 
I do not uſe above fix pecks, and find it anſwer very 
well. 

« could like to extend this New Huſbandry, or this 
imitation at leaſt of the New Huſbandfy, over all my 
lands that ate in tillage : but in my method of practiſing, 
the expence would be too great; my ſowers are well 
paid ; I have enough to do to make my ploughmen go 
out of their ordinary way; and it coſt me a great deal 
-— + yet all this I do not grudge to procure good 
ced. 

« By intfoducing the drill-plough and the horſe-hoe, I 
could fave a. great deal of labour on my light lands; and 
I may probably ſome time or other attempt it : but, at the 
ſame time, I am very ſenſible, I ſhall find great difficulty 
in getting men that will even try to do the work with theſe 
inſtruments. , The common labourers in buſbandry hate 
novelty : they purſue, without murmuring, the old beaten 
track ; but put them out of it, and thought will become 
neceſſary : the fact is, they imagine it a very great hard- 
ſhip to be obliged to work and think too, and all for the 
ſame money. 

« Without great reſolution, and ſome kind of autho- 
rity, a farmer will be obliged to let them even dig a 
ditch their own way : innovation they like not in any ſhape, 
often making uſe of the expreſſion, that they are too old to 
learn, 

« This, to a man who is very much diſpoſed to lend a 
helping hand towards the improvement of agriculture, 1s 
a mortifying circumſtance : there is ſcarcely any thing ſo 
difficult as to make an obſtinate man uſeful : if, by dint of 
authority, you oblige him to go out of his way, he will 
rather contribute to the loſs of your crop, than not to en- 
deavour to convince you that he is in the right. 1 
have often, to my ſorrow, felt the truth of this obſerya- 
tion. 2 

« Several reaſons, though I deal not much in them, may 
be aſſigned for the ſeed-wheat I raiſe in the above deſcribed 
manner, being ſo good. 

« In the firſt Lan I ſow it on land that has not taſted 
any dung for ſome years, but is, in its own nature, rich and 

ood : to this practice I aſcribe a great deal of its goodneſs, 
fa the next place, as the corn does not ſtand too thick, it 
enjoys all the benefit it can receive from the fun and air: 
by this means it attains a perfect maturity, and is certainly 
improved both in bulk and quality, 4 

This light ſpring-dreſſing I give it, of foot or aſhes, 
is of very great ſervice : it warms the roots, and btings 
the corn forward; it looſens the earth, and either itſelf 
gives nouriſhment to the plants, or, at leaſt, puts the earth 
in a diſpoſition to afford it. 


wheat began to ſpindle, I had the outſides of the rows well, 
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© Not a little is to be attributed to the frequent er | 


wixt the rows and the ſtirrings of the intervals; and 
find one very particular and great advantage reſult from it, 
which is, that it is an excellent means of clearing my land cf 
weeds ; for they no ſooner attain a part of their growth, but 
they are deſtroyed long before they ſeed. 

% Farmers in general think their fields cannot in the 
ſpring be to full of wheat-plants : the ground ſeems co- 
vered with verdue, and the blades are, as it were, crouded 
for want of room : when the weeds begin to get up, they 
ſend in a parcel of men and women with weeding-hooks, 
not letting a hoe come near the land to cut them up: they 
are ſadly afraid they ſhould not have plants enough at har- 
veſt ; whereas, if they were to meafure and mark off a rod 
ſquare of land in February, and count the plants growing 
on it then, and afterwards count them in the beginning of 
Auguſt, it would almoſt always be found, that four parts in 
five of them had periſhed in the intermediate months, and 
that what remained were, by far too much crouded till, and 
had each but few ſtalks. 

I never weed my corn of late years; for as I allow 
only two buſhels of feed, and often leſs, to an acre, the 
plants come up thin ; and there is of courſe room for a 
moderate-ſized hoe, which is the inſtrument I clean my 
land with ; and fo far from being fearful of having my 
crop injured by this means, I order the workmen, where 
the plants ſtand too cloſe, to cut them up without mercy, 
as they would do the moſt pernicious weeds : if there hap- 
pens by any accident to be a vacant ſpot, they eaſily remove 
ſome plants to it, with earth about their roots, by the help 
of _ — 12 5 

ec this management, I in ſome meaſure, reap the 
benefic of the advantages promiſed in the New Huſbandry ; 
though I have not ſuch opportunities of ſo often giving 
the . whe a freſh ſupply of nouriſhment, nor of earthing 
them up when the grain is forming in the ear; for, after 
the corn has put forth its ſtalks to any conſiderable length, 
it would not be. ſo proper to ſend in the hoers : but all the 
loſs is the want of earthing up the plants fo late as I could 
wiſh : for the weeds will, before this time, be pretty well 

t under, and but a few of them will be able to ripen their 
feeds before harveſt, when they will of courſe be —— 
by turning in the ſtubble, which I always do as ſoon as 

offible ; though many of my neighbours let their ſtub. 
bes lie rough all the winter, for the ſake of feeding a few 
ſcore of ewes. 

« Every farmer has methods peculiar to himſelf; and they 
are, for the moſt part, ſuch as were practiſed by their fathers, 

thers, &c. whom they fucceed, in the culture of their 
ms. | 

« My method, as you muſt now be ſenſible, differs 
from moſt of thoſe uſed by ather occupiers of land ; and 
if I cannot ſo well defend them by arguments, an experi- 
ence of ſeveral years has convinced me that I ought ſtill 
to perliſt in the practice of them: they have anſwered all 
the ends I could wiſh from them: what could I deſire 
more ? 

« ] am enabled to raiſe my own ſeed without the trouble 
of procuring it from a great diſtance, at a large expence, and 
with a deal of trouble. 

« Mycrops are to the full as good as ever they were, and 
I uſe leſs ſeed by above one half: my manure goes a great 
deal farther than it uſed to do, becauſe I beſtow more plough- 
ing and other tillage on my land ; and I am not ſo much 
gebered as I formerly was with weeds, for they now very 
ſeldom are ſuffered to ſeed on my land. 

« Of this laſt evil, I mean that of weeds, I have not, 
however, yet got quite rid ; for ſuch of my fields as bor- 
der on my neighbour's lands are ſtill often infeſted ; ſome 
of theſe ſame eee I have ſeveral times mentioned, 
are but ſlovenly farmers, and the weeds which have wing- 
ed or downy ſeeds, are conſtantly wafted by the wind 
from their land to mine; ſo that I, in ſome meaſure, am 
puniſhed for their _— : thiſtles are this way particularly 
troubleſome, as the ſeeds of them will ſometimes be carried 
a very conſiderable — by the wind. 

“1 have very little more to ſay at this time, except 
that I never threſh the ſheaves that are to ſupply me with 
ſeed- corn, till juſt when I want to make uſe of it. I have 
a notion, that the ſeed keeps better in the covering nature 
has given it, I mean the chaff, than it would do without 
itz and I am pretty certain it ſprouts ſooner in the ground, 
the huſk or bran of the grain being preſerved in a tenderer 


] 
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and more yielding ſtate; than it would be were it expoſed to 
the open air.“ | 

The choice of feed-corn is undoubtedly very material 
in huſbandry, and it would ſeem that the largeſt, plump, 
full-bodied corn was the moſt proper for ſeed, as being 
the moſt vigorous, matureſt, and fulleſt of flour, an 
therefore capable of furniſhing the young plant with the 
moſt plentiful ſhare of — : but however plau- 
ſible this may appear, experience does not confirm it: 
but on the contrary, it is abundantly proved by experi- 
ence, that ſmall thin ſeed, as of wheat, produces as large 
ears of full-bodied corn, as the full-bodied ſeed, ſelected 
with the greateſt care. | 

This is certain, from the common practice of the beſt far- 
mers, who, by choice, buy for ſeed the wheat produced upon 
burn-baked land, the grains whereof are known to be in 
general ſmaller and thinner, than thoſe of wheat raiſed upon 
good land cultivated. 

« Some have thought, ſays Mr. Tull, p. 55, that a 
large grain of wheat would produce a larger plant than a 
ſmall grain, but I have full experience to the contrary. 
The ſmall grain, indeed, ſends up its firſt ſingle blade 
in proportion to its own bulk ; but afterwards becomes as 
large a plant as the largeſt grain can produce, Farmers, 
ſays he, p. 233, in general know this, and chooſe the 
thinneſt, ſmalleſt grained wheat for ſeed, and therefore 
prefer that which is blighted and lodged, and that which 
grows on new broke ground, and is not fit for bread ; 
not only becauſe this thin wheat has more grains in a 
buſhel, but alſo becauſe ſuch ſeed is leaſt liable to pro- 
duce a ſmutty crop, and yet brings grains as large as any. 
I myſelf have had as full proofs of this as can poſſibly be 
made, in both reſpects. It was from ſuch ſmall ſeed that 
my drilled Lammas wheat produced the ears of that mon- 
ſtrous length deſcribed in this article [eight inches long]. 
I never ſaw the like, except in that one year, and the grains 
were large alſo. And as full proofs have I ſeen of thin ſeed 
wheat eſcaping the ſmut, when plump large grained ſeed, of 
the ſame ſort, have been ſmutty.” _ 

Here we ſee plainly, that the quality of wheat for ſeed, 
does not conſiſt in the fullneſs, plumpneſs, and Jargeneſs 
of the grain, as by many has been ſuppoſed, but principally 
in the ſoundneſs of it, of whatever — it happens to be, 
whether large or ſmall. 

Secondly, the moſt material circumſtance, next to the 
ſoundneſs of the grain, ſeems to be in the rouriſhment 
that the ſced receives in the ground. This is a ark- 
able circumſtance, and ſhews the great advantage of good 
land, and of preparing it well for the ſeed. It ſhews alſo 
the great benefit of good hoeing, that can, without the 
aſſiſtance of manure, improve the puny plants ariſin 
from ſmall ſeed, to ſo great perſection as in this caſe, — 
produce large well filled grain, and ears of Lammas wheat 
of ſuch a — length as eight inches, which is near 
twice the length that good ears of ſown Lammas wheat 
commonly attain to. 

It may appear unaccountable in regard to ſeed wheat, 
that the quality of it is not diſcoverable either from its ſize 
or appearance, but theſe in other caſes are not to be re- 
lied on. The gardeners direct thoſe who would fave 
prime carrot ſeed, to. take up theſe roots, in order to ſee 
that they are fair and ſtraight, and then to replant them, 
not doubting but the fineſt carrots will produce the beſt 
ſeed : and in this they ſeem to be right. Yet in ſome 
caſe: that appear ſimilar, this rule is erroneous. © 1 
ſhould not have believed it, fays Mr. Weſton, had I not 
been told it by others, and ſince experienced it myſelf, 
that a very large onion is not the beſt to plant for ſeed.” 
Tracts, p. 10. Hence it appears, that we cannot ſafely 
reaſon, in ſuch caſes, from analogy ; but in tracing the 
operations of nature, we ſhould depend chiefly upon expc- 
ments. 

SEED-LIP, SEtEtD-LEAP, or SEED-Lor, a ſced-baſket, 
or the veſlel in which the ſower carries his ſeed, in order to 
ſow it. \ 

SEELING, a term uſed by horſe-dealers to imply the 
times when a horfe begins to have white eye-brows ; that 
is, when there grows on that part about the breadth of a 
farthing, a ape. of white hair, mixed with thoſe of his na- 
tural colour. This is a mark of old age, a horſe never ſeeling 
1 he is fourteen, and always before he is ſixteen years 
0 * 
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SEMBRADOR, an inſtrument uſed in Spain for ſow- 
ing corn. See the article DRILL-PLOUGH. 

SEMIFIST ULAR Flowers, are thoſe whoſe upper part 
reſembles a pipe cut off obliquely, 

SEMIFLOSCULOUS Flowers, are thoſe whoſe petals 
are hollow in the lower part; but in their upper flat, and 
continued in the ſhape of a tongue. 

SERVANTS. Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agri+- 
culture, ſays, that on the matureſt calculation, he found the 
yearly expence of a man ſervant in the houſe to be 351. and 
that of a boy 23]. ſuppoſing the man's yearly wages to be 
1ol. and the boy's 3l. Now the expence of a day-labour- 
ing man for a whole year, (if he works every day) is but 
271. 10s, which is 7I. 10s. difference againſt keeping a man 
in the houſe by the year. But that of a boy is ſtill more in 
proportion, viz. the expence of a day-labouring boy for a 
whole year, (if he works every day) is but 7l. 10s. which 
makes a difference of ol. more than 4 of a boys day- wages. 
In the above account, no deduction in the daily pay is made 
for rainy days. The impropriety, therefore o keeping 
plough-boys in the houſe is very viſible : and though it 
may be convenient to have the carters about the houſe, the 
conveniency is not worth 71, 108. a year. Mr. Marſhall 
therefore recommends putting a woman into a cottage, 
within about two hundred paces of the farm yard, to take 
in lodgers ; and to keep in the houſe no more farming ſer- 
vants than a buſtler and a yard-man, Indeed he fays it is 
abſolutely neceſſary to have ſomebody about a farm-yard, 
in caſes of emergency ; but the above two are ſufficient, 
as the carters in the adjoining cottage will be nearly as 
handy as if they were in the houſe. (This meaſure like 
many others is merely local, but the hint is univerſal, ) 

Perhaps the farmer who keeps no accounts, imagines he 
ſaves money by boarding his ſervants in the houſe ; but it 
he keeps them in the luxurious manner which farming -ſer- 
vuants in general expect to be kept, he will be miſtaken. A 
farmer, indeed, who fits at the head of his kitchen-table, 
may no doubt feed his men conſiderably cheaper, than a 
perſon who eats in a ſeparate apartment, It is a juſt ob- 
ſervation, that one fed byhis maſter coſts the community as 
much as two who provide for themſelves; for diſcharge a 

rumbler, one who pretends to be diſſatisfied, though in 
2 only ſatiated, and he will return to his bread and cheeſe 
with, perhaps, equal health and equal happineſs. He ſits down 
to his maſter's table with a reſolution to eat voraciouſly of 
the beſt, to do himſelf juſtice ; but at his own table, eats 
ſparingly of the 8 to ſave his money. His motive 
in both caſes is the ſame : ſelf-intereſt, | 

Mr. Marſhall obſerves, that in ſome counties, particularly 
In Surry, it is an eſtabliſhed cuſtom for every man, in har- 
veſt, to work by the acre, or by the month, not by the day. 
If a labourer be conſtantly employed through the year, he 
expects during harveſt to be — prop. vs in mow- 
ing, reaping, &c. by the acre, or to have his harveſt- month; 
that is to have and advance of wages certain, wet or dry, 
during one month; which month commences when it beſt 
ſuits his employer. 
nient; they are always at command, in caſes of emergency; 
and nothing but a continuance of rains while the barns are 
uy can make them burdenſome. He ſtrongly recom- 
mends the employing of active young men; for one inva- 
lid or ſluggiſh fellow will ſpoil the whole ſet; and this holds 
generally. Mix twoor three old women, or two or three boys, 
with a company of men, and the effect will be very ſoon 
viſible; for the men will ſoon conform to the ways 7 either 
the old women or the playfulneſs of the boys. It is not 
22 to employ many women with the men; and nothing 

ut neceſſity can excuſe it. Two women after the firſt or ſe- 
cond day, will do as much work as half adozen alone. If it 
be 8 or convenient to employ a number of both men 
and women, it is but common good management to keep 
them ſeparate; with this exception, which may be laid down 
as a maxim, viz. one man among women, and one woman 
among men. A cruſty conceited old fellow will check the 
goſſipping of the women, and it is has been remarked that 
raking after a young wench has animated more than a 
gallon of ale. Two are dangerous; they breed contention, 
and rather retard than accelerate. The moſt valuable ſer- 
vant in harveſt is a good carter, It is neceſſary to com- 
mon management that it ſhould be able, willing, and careful. 
Every pitch of hay and corn, generally ſpeaking, paſſes twice 
through his hands ; he loads and unloads, which are the 
two moſt labourious taſks of harveſt ; he drives the team 
backwards and forwards ; if he loiters by the way, the field- 
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men or ſtackmen muſt ſtand idle; if he ſpill or overturn 
his load, or if he breaks his waggon, or ſet his horſes, the 
arrangement of the day is broken; and, perhaps, the da- 
mage done by the loſs of time rendered 26 2577p by the 
next day's rain, A good carter will not ſuffer his waggon 
to be overloaded, The fieldmen too, that is the pitchers 
and aſſiſtant loader, ſhould be 
matched with the carter. | 

SETTER, a kind of ſeton or iſſue, made by cutting a 
hole in the dewlap of an ox or cow, and putting into the 
wound a ſort of tent formed out of the root of helleboraſter, 
by which the ill humours vent themſelves. 

To SEW, or go SEW, to go dry; ſpoken of a cow. 

SHAKING, a diſeaſe incident to ſheep, conſiſting of 
a weakneſs in their hinder quarters, ſo that they cannot 


riſe up when they are down. No cure is yet known for 
it, : 


young and active, and well 


SHARD), a fragment of an earthen veſſel, 

SHARE of a plough, that part which cuts the ground, 
the extremity forward being covered with a ſharp-pointed 
iron, called the point of the ſhare : and the end of the w 
behind, the tail of the ſhare. See the article PLouGHn. 

The length of the whole ſhare from point to tail, ac- 


This Mr. Marſhall ſays is very conve- | 


cording to Tull, ſhould be three feet nine inches; at the 
top of the iron it has an upright piece called the fin ; and 
near the iron at the other end, there is an oblong ſquared 
hollow, called the ſocket, the uſe of which is to receive the 
bottom of the ſheat. Near the tail there is a thin plate of 
iron, well rivetted to the wood; by means of this plate, the 
tail of the ſhare is held firmly to the hinder ſheet of the 
plough by a ſmall iron pin, with a ſcrew at the end, and a 
nut ſcrewed on it, on the inner or right ſide of the ſheet. 

The point of the ſhare is that part in which it does not 
run up to the fin; this point is generally made three inches 
and a half in length, and ſhould be flat underneath, and 
round at the top, and the lower part of it muſt be of hard 
ſteel. The edge of the fin ſhould alſo be well ſteeled, and 
ſhould make an acute angle with the ſhare. 

The ſocket is a ſort of mortiſe : it ſhould be a foot long, 
and about two inches deep: the fore-end of it muſt not be 
perpendicular, but oblique, conformable to the end of the 
ſheat which enters into it. The upper edge of the fore- 
part muſt be always made to bear againſt the ſheet z but 
if this end of the ſocket ſhould not be quite ſo oblique as 
the ſheat, it may be helped by paring off a ſmall part of the 
wood at the point. | 

SHAW, a wood that encompaſſes a cloſe, 

SHAWLE, a ſhovel uſed in winnowing corn, 

SHEARING of Sheep, the operation of cutting off the 
fleece or coat of wool with a pair of ſhears. See the article 
SHEEP. 

SHEAT of a Plough, that part of the plough which paſ- 
ſes through the beam, and is faſtened to the thare. 

The ſheat, or as it is ſometimes called, the fore-ſheat, 
there being another piece of timber behind. it called the 
| hinder-ſheat, ſhould be ſeven inches wide, and faſtened to 
the beam by a retch (a piece of iron with two legs), and 
by a wedge driven by it into the hole of the beam. The 
angle contained between the ſheat and the beam of the 
plough ſhould be about forty- two degrees. 

SHEAVES, bundles of corn bound up in the field. See 
the article HARVEST. | 

SHED, a light temporary covering. 

SHEDDING of the ſeed, in horſes, proceeds ſometimes 
from the abundance and rankneſs of it, and alſo from ſtrains, 
or being over-loaded, and ſometimes from an infirmity in 
the ſtones and ſeed-veſlels not being able to retain the ſeed 
till it be digeſted and thickened, 

When there is a diſcharge of ſeed dribbling frequently 
from the yard, plunge him every morning into cold water, 
and give him the following ball every night and morn» 


ing : 


Take Venice turpentine, one ounce ; make it into 


a ball with a ſufficient quantity of a bole armo- 
niac, 


If this ſuffice not, and ulcers in the urethra are ſuſpected, 
inject a little of the following up into it, two or three times 
a day : 


Take balſam capivi, one ounce, diflolve it with the 
Nag of an egg, then gradually add to it a pint of 


Ime- Water . 
6 Z Soma 
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"JO colts get a habit of rubbing their yard againſt their | 


belly until they ſhed their ſeed ; for this there is no cure 
but caſtrating. a | 
Or take a pound of Venice or common turpentine, and 
the fame quantity of bole armoniac finely powdered, and 
as much wheat flour as will ſuffice to make it up into a ſtiff 
paſte ; roll it out between your two hands, and break it off 
about the quantity of a ſmall waſh-ball, and give the horſe 
three of them morning and evening, upon the end of a ſtick, 
or in a horn full of ſtrong beer, till the flux of ſeed ſtop, 
which will be effected once in ten days, or at moſt in a 
fortnight : but before you give him the balls, it will be 
proper to purge his reins very well, for this will not haſ- 
ten, but perfect the cure. ; ; 
For the ſhedding of ſeed, or colt evil ; mix Venice tur- 
ntine and ſugar together, and give the horſe every morn- 
ing a ball, a the Fur be ſtopped. 
f you add a little of the inner bark of oak, or the pow- 
der of an acorn, they will be very good. 
This diſtemper happens commonly in Auguſt, and in 
ery hot. weather in May. 
! For the cure, take the powder of aniſeeds and leaves 
of betony in equal n ſtamp them with white 
wine, till they come to be a very thick paſte ; anoint the 
part with this, and it will cure that imperfection in the yard 
f the colt. 
. SHEEP, ovis, in zoology, a well known ſpecies of cattle, 
and which are kept at the leaſt expence of any to the far- 
mer. They will thrive upon almoſt any ground, and for 
that reaſon are preferred by many before the larger cat- 


e. 

The beſt ſort of ſheep for fine wool are thoſe bred in 
Herefordſhire and Worceſterſhire, but they are ſmall and 
black-faced, and bear but a ſmall quantity, 

Warwick, Leiceſter, Buckingham, and Northampton- 
ſhire, breed a large-boned ſheep, of the beſt ſhape, and 
deepeſt wool we have got. The marſhes of Lincolnſhire 
breed a very large kind of ſheep, but their wool is not good, 
unleſs the breed be mended by bringing in ſheep of other 
countries among them, which is a ſcheme of late very pro- 
fitably followed there. ns 
The northern counties in general breed ſheep with long, 
but hairy wool: and Wales breed a ſmall hardy kind of 
ſheep which has the beſt taſted fleſh, but the worſt wool 
of all. 

The farmer ſhould always buy his ſheep from a worſe 
land than his own, and they ſhould be big-boned, and have 
a long greaſy wool curling cloſe and well. Theſe ſheep 
always breed the fineſt wool, and alſo are the moſt ap- 
proved of by the butcher for ſale in the market. 

For the * of ſheep to breed, the ram muſt be young, 
and his ſkin of the ſame colour with his wool, for the lambs 
will be of the ſame colour with his ſkin, He ſhould have 
a large long body, a broad fore-head, round and well ri- 
fing large eyes, and ſtraight and ſhort noſtrils. "The polled 


ſheep, that is, thoſe which have no horns, are found to be 


the beſt breeders. The ewe ſhould have a broad back, a | 


1 


large bending neck, but ſhort; clean and nimble legs, | 
and a thick deep wool covering her all over. To know | 
whether they be ſound or not, the farmer ſhould examine 
the wool that none of it be wanting, and ſee that the gums 
be red, the teeth white and even, and the briſket-ſkin red, 
the wool firm, the breath ſweet, and the feet not hot. T'wo 

cars old is the beſt time for beginning to breed, and their 
firſt lambs ſhould not be kept too long, to weaken them 
by ſuckling, but be fold as ſoon as conveniently may be, 
They will breed advantageouſly till they are ſeven years 
old. 

The farmers have a method of knowing the age of a 
ſheep, as a horſe's is known, by the mouth. When a ſheep 
is one ſhear, as they expreſs it, it has two broad teeth be- 
fore; when it is two ſhear, it will have four; when three, 
ſix ; when four, eight; after this their mouths begin to 
break. The difference of land makes a very great difterence 
in the ſheep. ; 

The fat paſtures breed ſtraight tall ſheep, and the barren 
hills and downs breed ſquare ſhort ones : woods and moun- 
tains breed tall and leader ſheep, but the belt of all are 
thoſe bred upon new ploughed land, and dry grounds, On 
the contrary, all wet and moiſt lands are bad for ſheep, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as are ſubject to be overflowed, and to have ſand 
and dirt left on them. The ſalt-marſhes are, however, an 


exception to this general rule, for their ſaltneſs makes 
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amends for their moiſture ; any thing of ſalt, by reaſon ot 
its drying quality, being of great advantage to ſheep. 

As to the time of putting rams to the ewes, the farmer 
muſt conſider at what time of the ſpring his graſs will be 
fit to maintain them and their lambs, and whether he has 
turneps to do it till the graſs comes; for very often both 
the ewes and lambs are deſtroyed by the want of food ; or, 
if this does not happen, if the lambs are only ſtunted in 
their growth by it, it is an accident that they never reco- 
ver. The ewe goes twenty weeks with lamb, and ac- 
cording to this it is eaſy to calculate the proper time. The 
beſt time for them to yean is in April, unleſs the owner has 
very forward graſs, or turneps, or the ſheep are field ſheep, 
where you have not incloſures to keep them in, then it ma 
be proper they ſhould yean in January, that the lambs may 
be ſtrong by May-cey, and be able to follow the dam over 
the fallows and water-furrows ; but then the lambs that 
come ſo early muſt have a great deal of care taken of them, 
and ſo indeed ſhould all other lambs at theſr brit falling, 
elſe, while they are weak, the crows and magpies will peck 
their eyes out. 

When ſheep are turned into fields of wheat or rye to 
feed, it muſt not be too rank firſt, for if it be ; it generally 
throws them into ſcowrings. Ewes that are big ſhould be 
kept but bare, for it is very dangerous to them to be fat 
at the time of their bringing forth their young. The 
may be well fed indeed, like cows, a fortnight before han 
to = them in heart. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

he feeding of ſheep with turneps is one great advantage 
to the farmers, from the crops they raiſe of them ; they 
ſoon fatten upon them, but there is ſome difficulty in get- 
ting them to ſeed on them ; the old ones always refuſe them 
at firſt, and will ſometimes faſt three or four days, till al- 
moſt famiſhed ; but the young lambs fall to at once. 

The common way, in ſome places, of turning a flock of 
ſheep at large into a field of turneps, is very diladvantage- 
ous, for they will thus deſtroy as many in a fortnight, as 
would have kept them a whole wincer. There are three 
other ways of feeding them on this food, all of which have 
their ſeveral advantages. 

The firſt way is to divide the land by hurdles, and allow 
the ſheep to come upon ſuch a portion only at a time as 
they can eat in one day, and to advance the hurdles farther 
into the ground daily, till all be eaten. This is infinitely 
better than the former random method, but they never 
eat them clean even this way, but leave the bottoms and 
outſides ſcooped in the ground; the people pull up theſe in- 
deed with iron crooks, and lay them before the ſheep again, 
but they are commonly ſo fouled with the creatures dung 
and urine, and with the dirt from their feet, that they do 
not care for them ; they eat but little of them, and what 
they do, does not nouriſh them like the freſh roots. 

The ſecond way is by inclofing the ſheep in hurdles, as 
in the former, but in this they pull up all the turneps they 
ſuppoſe the ſheep can eat in one day, and daily remove the 
hurdles over the ground, whence they have pulled up the 
turneps : by this means there is no walte, and leſs expence, 


for a perſon may in two hours pull up thoſe turneps ; the 


remaining ſhells of which would have employed three or 
four labourers a day to get up with their crooks out of 
ground, trodden hard by the feet of the ſheep; and the 
worſt is, that as, in the method of pulling up firſt, the tur- 
neps are eat up clean; in this way, by the hook, they are 
waſted, the ſheep do not eat any great part of them, and 
when the ground comes to be tilled afterwards for a crop 
of corn, the fragments of the turneps are ſeen in ſuch 


quantities on the ſurface, that half the crop at leaſt ſeems 


to have been waſted. 


The third manner is to pull up the turneps, and remove 
them in'a cart or waggon to ſome other place, ſpreading 
them on a freſh place every day; by this means the ſheep 
will eat them up clean, both roots and leaves. The great 
advantage of this method is, when there is land not tar off 
which wants dung more than that where the turneps grow, 
which perhaps is alſo too wet for the ſheep in winter, and 
then the turneps will by the too great moiſture and dirt of the 
ſoil, ſometimes ſpoil the ſheep, and give them the rot. Yet 
ſuch ground will often bring forth more and larger turneps than 
dry land: and when they are carried off, and eaten by the ſheep 
on ploughed land in dry weather, and on green ſward in 
wet weather, the ſheep will ſucced much the better; and 


the moiſt ſoil, where the turneps grow, not being trodden 


by the ſheep will be much fitter for a crop of corn, Son 
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if they had been fed with the furneps on it. The expence 
of hurdles and the trouble of moving them is ſaved in this 
caſe, and this will counterbalance at leaſt the expence of 
pulling the turneps, and carrying them to the places where 
they are to be eaten. They mult always be carried off for 
oxen. Tulls Ho / - Hoeing Huſbandry, 

At can hardly be 
thoſe animals which are at preſent tame and domeſtic, 
were formerly wild. Yet the weakneſs and ſtupidity of 
the ſheep being conſidered, and likewiſe that this defence- 
leſs animal cannot fave itſelf by flight ; that all carnivorous 
animals are his enemies, fingling it out in 7 to 
others, and devouring it for the fineneſs of its fleſh: at 
the ſame time we muſt remember that this ſpecies is not 
very prolific, and that each individual is but ſhort-lived : 
when theſe particulars are conſidered, we ſhould be inclined 
to think that from the beginning of things, the ſheep has 
been commited to the care of man; that his protection is 
neceſſary to its ſubſiſtance, and his care to its multiplying ; 
nor are any defarts known to afford wild ſheep ; but in all 
places where man does not govern, the lyon, the tyger, and 
the wolf, reign by violence and cruelty ; theſe voracious 
animals live longer, and multiply much faſter than the 
ſheep: and were we even now to forſake the numorous 
flocks fed in the paſtures, and on the hills, they would 
ſoon be deſtroyed before our eyes, and the whole ſpecies ex- 
tirpated by the number and voracious appetites of carnivo- 
rous animals. 

« Thus it appears that this ſpecies is indebted to our aſ- 
ſiſtance and care for its continuance ; for it could not ſubſiſt 
of itſelf. The ſheep is abſolutely without defence or reſource 
the weapons of the ram are but weak ; his courage no- 
thing, more than a petulance, troubleſome to others, uſe- 


leſs to himſelf, and deſtroyed by caſtration. The wethers 


are till more timorous than the ewes. It is from fear that 
they ſo often aſſemble in flocks ; the leaſt uncommon noiſe 
cauſes them to leap over each other, or gather cloſe toge- 
ther: while this fear is attended with the groſſeſt ſtupidity : 
they have not ſenſe to avoid danger : they even appear not 
to feel their diſagreeable fituation; they ſtay wherever 
they happen to be, whether it rain or ſncw ; and ſuch is 


- their obſtinacy, that in order to make them change their 


place, or follow any road, they muſt have a leader, trained 


to walk before them, whoſe motions they readily follow 


ſtep by ſtep. This leader himſelf would ſtir no more than 
the reſt of the flock, were he not driven by the ſhepherd 
or hunted by the guardian dog, which is taught to protect 
and defend them ; to guide, ſeparate, gather them together, 
and direct them in their motions. 

« Sheep, therefore, of all quadruped animals, are the moſt 
ſtupid, and have the leaſt inſtinct and contrivance. The 
goats, which in ſo many reſpects reſemble them, have much 
more ſagacity: they ſtand in need of no guide, they ſhun 
dangers: new objects ſoon become familiar to them; 
whereas the ſtupid ſheep neither ſhuns nor approaches : 
though under the greateſt want of aſſiſtance, they do not 
approach man ſo freely as the goat: and what in animals 
ſeem the loweſt degree either of fear or inſenſibility, they ſee 
their lambs taken away without anger, without reſiſtance, 


and without exprefling their grief by any cry different from | 


their common bleating. | 

“ But this animal, in itſelf ſo deſpicable, ſo deſtitute of 
ſentiment and internal qualities, is to man the moſt valua- 
ble; its utility the moſt immediate and extenſive : it alone 
ſatis fies wants of the greateſt neceflity ; it furniſhes both 
food and apparel, beſides the advantages ariſing from the 
ſuet, milk, ſin, intrails, bones, and dung of this creature, 
to which nature ſeems to have given nothing as its pro- 
perty ; all is to be delivered up to man. a 

Love, the moſt general and active ſentiment, is alone 
able to impart ſome vivacity to the ram: he becomes wan- 
ton, fights, ruſhes againſt the other rams, and ſometimes 
even attacks his [ſhepherd 3 but the ewe, when in heat, 
ſeems not at all the more affected, or the more animated; 
her inſtin& reaches no farther than not to refuſe the ram's 
approaches; to chuſe her food, and know her lamb. The 
inſtinct of this animal is the ſurer, as it is more mechanical; 
and, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, the more innate. A 
young lamb will, amidſt a numerous flock, find its dam and 
ſeize the dug, without ever being miſtaken. Sheep are alſo 
ſaid to be impreſſed by modulated ſounds, to feed more aſſidu- 
ouſly, to be in better health, and to fatten ſooner by the ſound 
of a pipe; and that they are evidently ſenſible of the charms 
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doubted, fays M. de Buffon, but that | 
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of muſic. But it is alſo ſaid, and I believe with more truth, 
that muſic rather ſerves to amuſe the ſhepherd's tedious 
hours, and that to this ſupine and ſolitary life the origin of 
that ſcience is owing. 

« 'Theſe animals, whoſe inſtin& is fo ſimple, are alſo of 
a very weak conſtitution : they cannot bear walking any 
length of time: travelling exhauſts them; running ſoon 
puts them out of breath; the ſcorching rays of the ſun hurt 
them equally with the rain and ſnow, Their diſcaſes are 
many, and moſt of them contagious. The ſuperabundance 
of their fat often proves fatal to them, and always hinders 
their fruitfulneſs ; they yean with difficulty; they fre- 
quently caſt their lambs, and require more care than any 
other domeſtic animal. * 

« When a ewe is near yeaning, ſhe muſt be ſeparated 
from the flock, and watched in order to be aſſiſted; the 
lambs often preſents itſelf a-thwart, or with its feet firſt; and 
in this caſe, without aſſiſtance, the ewe's life would be in 
danger. After yeaning, the lamb is raiſed on his feet ; at 
the ſame time all the milk in the ewe's udder is milked 
out, it being vitiated, and very noxious to the lamb, which 
is kept from ſucking till the udder is filled with freſh milk : 
the lamb is kept warm, and for three or four days ſhut 
up with the ewe, that it may learn to know her, during 
which time the ewe is fed with good hay, barley-meal, or 
bran mixed with a little falt ; and water, whoſe chill is 
taken off, and mixed with a little quantity of flour, bean- 
meal, or ground millet, given her to drink. At the end 
of four or five days ſhe may be gradually fed like the reſt,* 
and ſent with the flock, taking care that ſhe be not driven 


too far, leſt her milk be heated. Some time after, when 


the ſucking lamb ſhall have gathered ſtrength, and begins to 
play, no farther care is requiſite ; it may be left to follow 
its dam to the paſtures, 

“All the lambs of a weakly appearance are generally 
diſpoſed of to the butcher ; thoſe intended to be ept be- 
ing the largeſt, moſt vigorous, and having the thickeſt 
fleece. Lambs of the firſt yeaning are never ſo good as 
the following. To bring up lambs yeaned in the months 
of October, November, December, January, and Febru- 
ary, they muſt be kept in the houſe during he winter, g0- 
ing out only in the morning and evening to ſuck ; but in 
the beginning of April they may be turned into the open 
fields. Some time before this, a little graſs is daily given 
them, in order to habituate them by degrees to this new 
food. They may be weaned at the end of one month ; but 
it is better to delay it for ſix weeks or two months. White 
lambs, without ſpots, are always preferred to the black or 
mottled ; white wool being more valuable than the black 
or mixed, 

e The proper age for caſtration is at the cid of five or 
ſix months, or even a little later in ſpring or autumn, when 
the weather is mild. This operation is performed by two 
different methods: the moſt common is by inciſion, when 
the teſticles, which are eaſily ſeparated, are drawn out 
N the wound : the other is performed without inci- 
fon, by tying a ſtring very tight round the ſcrotum above 
the teſticles : for this compreſſion deſtroys the veſſels which 
ſupplies them with blood and juices. The lamb, on caſtra- 
tion, becomes ſickiſh and dull, fo that it would not be im- 
proper to give him, for two or three days, a little bran 
mixed with a ſmall quantity of ſalt, to prevent a loſs of ap- 
petite, which this operation often cauſes, 

« At the end of the year, rams, ſheep, and wethers loſe 
the two fore-teeth of the lower jaw ; and they are known 
to want the inciſive teeth in the upper Jaw. At eighteen 
months the two teeth joining to the former allo fall out ; 
and at three years, being all re-placed, they are even and 
pretty white : but as the creature advances in age they be- 
come looſe, blunt, and afterwards black. The age of the 
ram is alſo known by his horns, which ſhew themſelves in 
the very firſt year, and, often at the birth, and continue to 
_ a ring annually to the very period of life, Though 

eepare often without horns, yet they have bony prominen- 
cies in the ſame places of the head, where the horns of rams 
appear. Some ſheep however have two, and others four 


| horns, five or fix inches in length, but leſs twiſted than thoſe 


of the ram; when there are four, the two outward are 
ſhorter than the others, 

The ram is capable of generating at pion months, 
and a ewe may yean at the end of a year; but it is better 
to delay it till the ewe be two, and the ram three years old. 
The produce of theſe animals, if too early, and even the 


firſt, 
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firſt is always weak, and of a bad conſtitution, One ram 
will be ſufficient for twenty-five or thirty ewes ; but he 
ſhould be remarkable for ſtrength and comelineſs. He 
muſt alſo have horns; for ſome have none, and ſuch, in 
theſe climates, are very indifferent. In a good and Do 
ram, the head muſt be large and thick, the forehead broad, 
the eyes large and black, the noſe ſhort, the neck thick, the 
body long and raiſed, the back and rump broad, the teſticles 
large, and the tail long. The beſt are white, with a large 
quantity of wool on the belly, tail, head, and ears, down to 
the eyes. The beſt ſheep for propagation are thoſe which 
have moſt wool, and that cloſe, long, filky, and white; eſ- 
pecially if at the ſame time they have a large body, a thick 
neck, and a light method of walking. And it has been al- 
ready obſerved, that thoſe whica were rather lean than fat, 
bring forth more eaſily than others. 

The ſeaſon of the ewe's heat is from the beginning of 
November to the end of April; but that they may be 
brought to conceive in any ſeaſon, b giving them provoca- 
tive foods, as ſalt water, and bread of hemp ſeed. Each ewe 
is covered three or four times, and then ſeparated from the 
ram, which always prefers the older ſheep, and neglects the 
younger. In the ſeaſon of copulation they ſhould not be 
e to the rain or bad weather, wet hindering their 
retention; and a clap of thunder oſten produces abortion. 
A day or two after being covered, they are put again to their 
common diet, without having any more falt water; the 
continual uſe of which, as well as that of hempſeed bread, 
and othet hot aliments, would infalliby — abortion. 
They go five months and yean at the beginning of the 
ſixth; they ſeldom bring two lambs. In hot climates they 
yean twice a yeat; but in France, and the colder countries, 
only once, Some have the ram given to them about the 
end of July or the beginning of Auguſt, in order to have 
lambs in the month of January ; but the ram is given to a 
much greater number in the months of September, October, 
and November; and lambs are in great plenty in Febru- 
ary, March, and April. They are alſo to be had in the 
months of May, June, July, Auguſt, and September, there 
being no ſcarcity of them but in October, November 
and December. The ewe yields, er ſeven or eight 
months, plenty of milk, which is a good food for children 
and peaſants, It alſo makes good cheeſe, eſpecially if mix- 
ed with that of cows. The time for milking ewes is im- 
mediately on their going out to paſture, or on their return; 
twice a day in ſummer, and once in winter. 

« Ewes fatten very faſt during their pregnancy, as they 
then eat more than at other times. As they often hurt 
themſelves, and frequently miſcarry, ſo they ſometimes be- 
come barren ; and it is not very extraordinary for them to 
bring forth monſtrous productions. However, when pro- 
perly tended, they are capable of yeaning during their whole 
life ; that is, to the age of ten or twelve years; but gene- 
rally, when they are turned of ſeven or eight, they break, and 


become ſickly. A ram lives to twelve or fourteen years ; | 


but after eight is no longer fit for propagation : he ſhould 
then be kait and fattened with the old theep. The fleſh 
of the ram, though nit and fattened, is but of a bad taſte; 
that of the old ewe flabby and inſipid; whereas that of the 
wether is the moſt ſucculent, and the beſt of all common 
meats. 

« To form a flock, from which a reaſonable profit may 
be expected, ſheep and wethers muſt be purchaſed, of 
about eighteen months or two years old; and one ſhep- 
herd, if careful, and aſſiſted by a good dog, may take care 
of a hundred. In leading them out to paſture, he ſhould 
go before them, and accuſtom them to know his voice to 
tollow him without ſtopping, or ſtraying among the corn, 
woods, and fallow lands, where they would do damage. 
The places that beſt agree with them are downs and ſmall 
eminences; low, wet, and marſhy grounds ſhould be 
avoided, 

« During the winter, they are fed at home with bran, 
turneps, hay, ſtraw, lucern, ſaintfoin, the leaves of elm, aſh, 
&c. They are, however, led out every day, unleſs the wea- 
ther be very bad; though is this rather to walk than feed 
them; and in this inclement ſcaſon, it is always near ten in 
the morning before they are led out ; and after ſtaying four 
or five hours, they are watered, and brought back about 


three in the afternoon ; whereas in ſpring and autumn my | 


are led to the field as ſoon as the ſun has diſperſed the fro 
or humidity on the graſs, and continue there till ſun-ſet. 
It is alſo ſufficient for them in the ſeaſons, to drink once a 


day, juſt before they are brought back to the ſheep-houſe, | 
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| where they muſt always find fodder, though in leſs quan- 


tity than in winter. It is only in ſummer that they are to 
live entirely on the paſtures, whither they are led twice a 
day, and alſo made to drink twice. They are led out very 
early in the morning to feed, as ſoon as the dew is down, 
where they continue four or five hours ; after which, and 
being had to the water, they are brought back to the fold, 
ſheep-houſe, or ſome other ſhady place ; about three or four 
o'clock, when the extreme heat begins to abate, they are a 
ſecond time led to the paſture, where they continue till the 
evening ; and where it not for fear of wolves, they ſhould 
paſs the night in the open air, as they do in England, which 
would Urs, 6 them more vigorous, clean, and healthy, As 
too great a heat is remarkably troubleſome, and the vio- 
lence of the ſun-beams diſorders their heads, and. throws 
them into vertigoes, it is ptoper to make choice of places 
ſhaded from the ſun, and in the morning to lead them on 
eminences expoſed to the eaſt, and in the afternoon on 
thoſe that are expoſed to the weſt, that when they are 
feeding, their heads may be in the ſhadow of their body. 

Laſtly, in order to fave their wool, they muſt not be led 
through any buſhy places, 

* In dry and high grounds, eſpecially if the herbage 
abound in wild thyme, and other odoriferous plants, the 
mutton is of a much finer quality than that which is fed in 
moiſt vallies and low plains; unleſs theſe plains be ſandy 
and near the ſea, the herbage then being ſprinkled with 
ſalt ; and the ſheep are no-where ſo good as on theſe ſalt 
plains. The ewes alſo fed in them, yield more milk, and 
of a better taſte, Theſe animals are remarkably fond of 
ſalt, and nothing is more healthful when given in modera- 
tion; and in ſome places it is cuſtomary to put into the 
ſheep-houſe a bag of ſalt, or a ſaline-ſtone, which they all 
greedily lick one after another. 

Every year the ſtock ſhould be examined, in order to 
find out ſuch as begin to grow old, and are intended for fat- 
tening ; for as they require a different management from 
the others, ſo they ſhould alſo be formed into a ſeparate 
ſtock. They ſhould be let abroad in ſummer before ſun- 
riſing, in order to feed on the graſs while moiſtened with the 
dew. Nothing forwards the fattening of wethers more than 


a great quantity of moiſture ; and nothing more obſtructs 


it than the heat of the ſun ; ſo that about eight or nine in 
the morning, before the great heat begins, they ſhould be 
brought back, and ſalt given them to excite thirſt, About 
four in the afternoon they ſhould be led a ſecond time into 
cool and moiſt places; and after two or three months of 
theſe little cares, they will have all the appearance of being 
full of fleſh : indeed they are generally fattened as much as 
they can be; but this fat proceeding only from the great 
quantity of water they have drank, may be ſaid to be no 
more than cedema, or bloated humour, which would in a 
ſhort time turn to the rot, and can be prevented only by 
killing them while in this ſtate of fatneſs. Even their fleſh, 
far from being firm and juicy, is extremely inſipid and flabby: 
in order, therefore, to make good fleſh, beſides letting them 
feed on the dew, and giving them a great deal of water, 
they ſhould have, at the ſame time more ſucculent food than 
graſs. I hey may be fattened in every ſeaſon, by only keep- 
ing them apart in a ſheep- houſe, and feeding them with the 
meal of barley, oats, wheat, beans, &c. mixed with ſalt, for 
making them drink more copiouſly. But in whatever 
manner, and in. whatever ſeaſon they are fattened, they muſt 


be immediately diſpoſed of; for they cannot be fattened, 


twice, and they will die by diſeaſes of the liver, 
« Worms are often found in the livers of animals; and 
a deſcription of thoſe found in the liver of ſheep and oxen, 
may be ſeen in the Journal de Sgavans, for the year 1668, 
and Ephemerides of Germany, tom. v. 1675, 1676. Thele 
worms were thought to be peculiar to ruminant animals ; 
but M. Daubenton has found the very fame in the liver of 
the aſs; and it is probable that the like may be found in 
the liver of other animals: but it is alſo affirmed, that 
moths have been found in the liver of ſheep.” M. Rouille, 
ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs, was ſo kind as to com- 
nunicate to me a letter to him, from a doctor of phyſic at 
Montiers, in the duchy of Tarantaiſe in Savoy, from 
whence I have made the following extract. „It has for a 
long time been obſerved, that the theep of our Alps, which 
ire the beſt in all Europe, ſometimes fall away ſurpriſingly. 
Their eyes become white, ſunk, and blared ; their blood 
| erous, with ſcarce any redneſs to be ſeen in it; their 
ongue dry and ſhrivelled; their noſe ſtuffed with a yellow, 


| iſcid, and putrid mucus ; an extreme debility, though they 
| 6 eat 
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eat a great deal; and, in fine, the whole animal ſyſtem viſt- 
bly decaying. After ſeveral cloſe enquiries, theſe animals 
were found to have in their liver white papilios, with pro- 
per wings; their heads of a ſemi-oval form, bilious, and 
ef the bigneſs of thoſe belonging to the ſilk-worm, I have 
been convinced of the reality of this fact, by ſqueezing 
above ſeventy out of the two lobes ; and, at the ſame time, 
all the convex part of the liver became lacerated. They 
have been found in the veins only, without a fingle in- 
ſtance of their being in the arteries. In the cyſtic duct 
{nall ones have been found, together with ſmall maggots. 
'The vena porta, and the capſula of Douglas; which are 
viſible there as in man, yielded to the ſofteſt touch, The 
lungs and other viſcera were ſound,” It were to be wiſhed 
that the doctor had given us a more circumſtantial de- 
ſcription of theſe papilios ; that theſe animals which he 
ſw may not be ſuſpected to be no other than the common 
worms found in the liver of a ſheep, which are very flat 
and broad, and of ſo fingular a figure, that they would 
rather be taken for leaves than worms. 

« Every year *he whole flock, wethers, ewes, and 
lambs, are ſheared. In hot countries, where the creature 
may without danger be laid bare, the wool is not ſheared, 
but plucked off; and often they yield two fleeces in a year, 
In France, and the colder climates, it is cut only once a 
year with large ſhears, {till leaving the ſheep part of their 
geece, as ſome defence againſt the ſeverity of the climate. 
The ſeaſon for this operation is in the month of May, after 
thoroughly waſhing them, that the wool may be as clean 
as poſſible. In the month of April it is too cold, and it 
delayed till June or July, the wool would not grow ſuffi- 
ciently during the remainder of the ſummer, to ſecure them 
from the winter's cold. The wethers have generally 
more wool than the ewes, and it is alfo better, That of the 
neck, and the top of the back, is the prime; chat of the 
thighs, tail, belly, throat, &c. is not ſo good, and worſt is 
that taken from dead beaſts, or ſuch as are ſick. White 
wool is alſo preferred to the grey, brown, and black, as it 
may be dyed of any colour. Straight wool is better than | 
curled ; and it is even faid that the wethers whoſe wool 
is too much curled, are not in ſo good a {tate of health as 
the others. A conſiderable advantage may alſo be drawn 
from ſheep by folding them; that is, by leaving them for a 
proper time on lands intended for improvement. In order 
to this, the ground mult be incloſed, and the flock ſhut up 
in it every night during the ſummer. By this means the 
dung, urine, and heat of the body of theſe creatures, will in 
a ſhort time bring the gs into heart, whether ex- 
hauſted, or naturally cold and barren. A hundred ſbeep 
will in one ſummer meliorate eight acres of ground, which 
will continue its fertility ſix years. : 

« We are told by the ancients, that all ruminant animals 
have ſuet, though this is ſtrictly true only of the goat and 
ſheep: and that of the ſheep is in greater quantity, whiter, 
drier, finer, and of a better quality than any other, Fat 
differs from ſuct, as continuing always ſoft ; whereas ſuet 
hardens as it grows cold. It is chiefly about the kidneys 
that the ſuet is found; and the left has alwa s more of it 
than the right. I'here is alſo a great deal of it in the caul, 
and about the inteſtines ; but this ſuet is far leſs firm and 
good than that of the kidneys, the tail, and other parts of 
the body, Wethers have no ather fat than ſuet ; and fo 
predominant is this fat in their conſtitution, that all the 
extremities of their fleſh are covered with it. I heir very 
blood is not without it; and the ſeminal lymph is ſo ſatu- 
rated with it, as to appear of a different conſiſtence from 
that of other animals. The lymph of the human ſpecies, 
that of the dog, the horle, the ats, and probably of all ani- 
mals without ſuet, liquehes by cold, rarches in the air, and 
becomes the mere fluid from the time it was ejected from 
the animal's body. On the contrary, the ſeminal liquor of 
the ram, as well as that of the goat, and probably other ani- 
mals that have ſuet, inſtead of rarefying in the air, hardens 
like ſuet, and, with its heat, Joſes all its liquidity. This 
difference I have perceived by microſcopical obſervations 
on theſe ſeminal nymphs. "That of the ram coagulates in 
a few ſeconds aſfier its leaving the body, and to perceive 
the living organical molecule, ot which It COntains a pro- 
digious quantity, the object plate muſt be heated, in order 
to preſerve it in a ſtate of fluidity, 

« The taſte of the fleſh, the fineneſs of the wool, the 
quantity of the ſuct, and even the ſize of theſe animals, dif- 
fers very great in different countries. In France they 


chiefly abound in the duchy of Berry; thoſe in the neigh- 


bourhood of Beauvais, and ſome other parts of Normandy 
are the largeſt, and fulleſt of ſuet. In vows our, they are 


very good z but the beſt are thoſe that feed on the ſandy 
coaſts of our maritime provinces. The wools of Italy, 
Spain, and England, are finer than thoſe of France. In 
Poictou, Provence, the neighbourhood of Bayonne, and 
ſome other parts of France, there are ſheep which ſeem to 
be of a foreign breed ; they are ſtronger, larger, and have 
a great deal more wool than thoſe of the common breed. 
Theſe ſheep are alſo more prolific than the other, it being 
nothing extraordinary with them to have two lambs at a 
time, and yean twice a year. The rams of this breed, 
engendering with the common ewes, produce an interme- 
diate breed, partaking of the two from whom it proceeds. 
In Italy and Spain, the number and variety in the breeds 
of ſheep is ſtill greater : but all muſt be conſidered as 
forming one and the ſame ſpecies with our ſheep; though 
this ſo numerous are diverſified ſpecies hardly extends be- 
yond Europe. Thoſe long and broad tailed” creatures fo 
common in Africa and Aſia, and by travellers called Par- 
bary ſheep, ſeem to be of a ſpecies different from ours, as 
well as the American, Vigonia, and Llama. 

„White wool being much more eſteemed than black, 
ipotted or black lambs, are almoſt every where ſold to the 
butcher ; though in ſome places the far greater part of the 
iheep are black; and for black lambs to be produced by a 
white ram and ewe, is a phenomenon common in ever 
country. In France there are only white, brown, black, 
and ſpotted ſheep ; Spain has dun ſheep ; in Scotland there 
are yeſlow; but all theſe differences and varieties in co- 
lour are no more fortuitous than the differences and vari- 
cties of the breeds, which are, however, only owing to the 
-itects of the food, and the difference of the climate.“ 
Buffon's Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. v. 

The reader is indebted to the ingenious Mr. Irwin for 
the following obſervations relating to the management of 
ſheep in Ireland : | 

Of all the quadrupeds, ſays he, the ſheep perhaps is 
the animal beſt adapted by Providence to pay the rent. It 
requires great attention to it ; but, at the ſame time, little 
bodily trouble. The chief care ſhould conſiſt in their can- 
tonment for food, in which our Iriſh farmers are extremely 
negligent (I mean thoſe of them that have abilities to be 
otherwiſe) ; for they ſtation them promiſcuouſly over the 
land, encloſing only the fattening grounds, which is done 
but badly, and other cattie ſuffered to mix with them; 
whereas ſheep, in their rearing and fattening ſtate, ſhould 
be by no means ſuffered to perambulate a variety of pai- 
ture, For this reaſon, | 

« Moft cloſes, or incloſed fields, have ſome herbage, 
beſides the common graſs, predominant in them; and 
where ſheep are ſuffered to run over too many of theſe at 
once, the different mixtures in ſuch extenſive paſtures have, 
I am convinced, from repeated experimental obſervations, 
very unfavourable effects on this tender and delicate ani- 
mal, both as to the rearing and fattening, or as to bone and 
growth, 

« It actually gives, or inclines them to a /cower (and 
other diſorders well known to the ſhepherds), oftentimes 
not leſs prejudicial than that which they never fail getting 
in low {ſwampy grounds, which always proves mortal to 
ſheep that are ſuffered to remain ever ſo ſhort a time in 
ſuch places; for though the noxious inſane effects of ſuch 
paſture may not immediately appear, or operate on them, 
it never fails bringing on the rot in the end, which mani- 
felts itſelf by the — and other unhealthy ſymptoms. 

« A gentleman in my neighbourhood, who occupies ſe- 
veral thouſand acres of deep rich ſoil, ſuffered a conſiderable 
loſs of ſheep, particularly ewes, in the ſpring of 1759, (I 
think it was); and that ſeaſon was far from being incle- 
ment), eſpecially wet, which is the moſt unfavourable wea 
ther to that kind of ſtock. 

« I made cloſe enquiry into the cauſes of this uncommon 
mortality; for ſuch it appeared to me at that time. 

The common reaſons for this deſtructive peſtilence 
were indeed given; but from ſome obſervations I made 
from appearances, I did not judge them ſatisfactory. 

« It ſeemed to me that a too extenſive run of over fer- 
tile, luxuriant ſoil, little or no ſhelter, negligence in folding, 
and other care 'not difficult to be taken, but abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the well being of this delicate animal, had 
brought on a deadly and general rot. 
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* Many were with difficuſty ſaved, only to anguiſh 
away, in all probability, the ſucceeding winter ; for though 
a ſheep, the firſt time it is tainted with the rot, whether in 
winter or ſummer, may for that ſeaſon, with great care and 
difficulty, be preſerved, it nevertheleſs ſeldom happens that 
any amelioration of paſture will make it a long liver ; for 
when it is once touched with this diſorder, a cure may (as in 
many human chronical diſeaſes) be re up; but it will 
never get thoroughly clear of it. Hence the generality of 
our farmers, though they may think otherwiſe from their 
practice, appear to me to be in great error in this reſpect. 

« But their ſtock is commonly too large, and they are 
continually buying in, or ſelling out; ſo that by not keep- 
ing them for any length of time, they have not proper op- 
portunities to explore rightly the effects of the cauſes we 
are now inveſtigating. - 

«© The largeneſs of their ſtock, I ſay, prevents them 
from looking minutely itito theſe neceſſary matters, which 
is not in general the caſe in England. Beſides, from the 
great numbers they often times poſſeſs, they are fo accuſ- 
tomed to loſſes, in this way, and ſo little attendant to phy- 
ſical cauſes, that they are things of courſe with them; 
neglects I call them, that a little attention would e 


remedy, were the flocks never ſo large: and in this reſpec 


indeed it muſt be admitted, cuſtom erroneouſly commits 
too many to the care of one ſhepherd in a country not yet 
thoroughly improved. | 

« Throughthe lazineſs or inattention of the herdſman (for 
careleſs they almoſt all are) many caſualties they pretend 
ariſe from the unimproved ſtate of the farm, and eaſily 
impoſe them as ſuch on their employers, whereas they ſolely 
proceed from their own neglect. 

« To remove ſheep often is an excellent temporary 
preventative againſt the rot, and moſt other diſorders inci- 
dent to them ; but to fold them dry a-nights is ſtill more 
infallible ; that is, to keep them from rain ; but the large- 
neſs of the flocks in Ireland, moſt people imagine, is an ab- 
ſolute bar againſt this ſalutary expedient. 

« This is an ill-founded ſurmiſe. If they would divide 
their ſtock in ſmaller proportions, that is, to limit their 
ſheep-walks to one or two hundred acres at moſt, under 
the care of one man; to allow to theſe proportions (the 
land being, we will ſuppoſe, of no more than a middling 
good fort) three ſheep per acre in ſummer, and one and a 
half in winter, in the rearing or breeding way; and to erect 
on every ſuch farm proportionable ſhelter-houſes to a ſouth, 
or ſouth-by-eaſt aſpect, (but never to the north or weſt, 
the winds blowing, eſpecially from the latter point too 
long and cold) there would not be one third of the annual 
dearth of ſheep there is; and in this computation I fancy 
the proportion is exceeded. 

ce Thoſe who hold very extenſive tracts, may ſay this 


where timber is not eaſily to be had, which ſeems to be the 
chief difficulty. Suppole now (to give a very feaſible hint) 
a houſe made of turt (if no ſtone or brick could be conve- 
niently had) one hundred feet long, about fourteen wide, 
and the wall about five feet high, with four large doors or 
openings to the aſpects before-mentioned ; flight and cheap 
timber girthing, eaſily carried from afar, would do for this 
buſineſs as well as the beſt ; the thatch, whether ſtraw out 
of the barn, or ſtubble, which laſt is far the beſt, we know, 
is of a trifling value in thoſe parts, and ought to be well 
ſewed on with ropes, which makes it efiectually reſiſt 
ſtormy weather; and the erecting the wall of turf, or, 
which is much better, with clay mortar, well mixed with 
ſtraw- rubbiſh, we alſo know, cannot coſt much, where la- 
bour is but from a groat to ſix-pence a day. 

« In ſhort, I could erect one of theſe houſes in this 
manner on every hundred acres, which is the quantity of 
land that ought to. be allowed to each, for fifteen pounds, 
Iriſh money, or, at moſt, twenty. The land, ſpoiled by 
digging off the ſods, would be ſoon reſtored by the treading 
7 " e theep, The hay-yard, of courſe, to be adjoining this 

ouſe. 

« All the objection I think can be made is, the not being 
able to move theſe houſes, thereby to ameliorate different 
ſpots of the farm, as they do in Switzerland their wooden 
houſes that run on wheels, 

« Conveniencies in countries are different: in Switzer- 
land there is plenty of wood; in many parts of Ireland the 
length and difficulty of carriage renders a ſufficiency of it 
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for this purpoſe impoſſible to be had: beſides, moving 
houſes, for augbt I know, may do well in Switzerland, or 
in England z but ſuch as I mention would anſwer extremely 
well in Ireland. 

« In this way I am ſenſible the winter-mucking would 
be almoſt always on one ſpot; but it would make much 
dung, which might be removed to great advantage; and if 
it had not, is it not evident that it would be much more 
beneficial to loſe the night-mucking, during the three or 
four moſt inclement months of the year, than treble the 
worth of it of one's ſtock ? Moreover, I am not clear, but 
the dung being preſerved from the froſt would go farther 
than if Stored by the ſheep about the land in hard wea- 
ther: and thou it is much the cuſtom to turn out dung 
in that ſeaſon, I am certain, (and many phyſical cauſes will 
demonſtrate it) the ſooner afterwards it is mixed with the 
land, the more of its virtue it will retain. 

&« But before I quit the article of {tteep: as I faid before, 
countries and circumſtances differ; for though I do not 
approve of extenſive unincloſed paſtures in Ireland, it ſeems 
in Spain they do well enough: the flociss there are ſmall, 
as in France ; but they have a right of commonage in that 
country, perhaps not in any other civiliſed one that we 
know of. 

« There it is a conſtant practice with the ſhepherds, ſoon 


aſter ſhearing time, to ſet out with their flocks, generally 


conſiſting of about a hundred each, and to paſs from one 
province to another, feeding them promiſcuouſly both on 
ley and corn lands, the meadows, and ſome other particular 
encloſed lands, as parks belonging to the nobility, and clergy 
eſpecially, only excepted. | 

« Theſe itinerant ſhepherds often travel three or four 
hundred miles from their habitation with their ſmall Rock : 
they ſometimes rake part of their family, a good deal of 
proviſions, a tent, and ſome well-trained dogs, and are ne- 
ver ſtopped if they keep the ſheep on the open lands, and 
often do not return home till after lambing-time, 

They generally have one third, or half the profit of 
the ſtocks for their hire.” Auſeum Ruſiicum, vod. I. p. 


2 I think, ſays another writer in the Muſcum Ruſticum, 
that early ſhearing ſhould be preferred on many accounts : 
ſome defer this work till at or after Midſummer ; but this 
ſhould be avoided, as very bad conſequences often enſue, 
By this late ſhearing, the maggots have an opportunity of 
breeding in their ſkins; and this frets them in ſuch a 
_ that they often pine away, and loſe all their 
fleſh. 

« This is eaſily prevented by early ſhearing, and there- 
fore if the weather be any thing tolerable, I generally do 
this work about the middle of May, and ſometimes the be- 


4 ' ginning of that month: by this method the new growth of 
ſimple expedient is not practicable ; but it'certainly is, both | the wool has time to get a-head, fo as to ſecure the ſheep 
to the conſiderable and inconſiderable farmer, even in parts | from the attack of the fly. It is true that at this time of 


the year the weather is often cold, and chilling rains fall 
which might endanger my new-ſhorn ſheep, was no far- 
ther care taken of them : but this danger I always guard 
againſt, by waſhing my ſheep, after thearing, with ſalt- wa- 


ter taken from the Medway : this is of great ſervice in kil- 


ling any vermin that may harbour cloſe to their ſkins ; and, 
beſides this advantage, the penetrating quality of the ſalt 
ſo warms this animal's maſs of blood, that it is a great means 
of preſerving it from many diſorders to which it is fatally 
ſubject : ſuch as the gripes, ſcab, red-water, rot, &c. &c. 
&. This I fay has been my practice ever ſince I have 
lived in Kent; but before that time, when I was not 
within diſtance of the fea or Medway, to get falt-water 
from thence, I always made a brine of proper ſtrength with 
common ſalt and ſoft water, and applied it to the ſame uſe 
with equal benefit, though it coſt me, to be ſure, ſomewhat 
more. When my ſheep have fores, either by the bite of 
flies, or by ſcratching, &c. I find the beſt remedy to be that 
which is commonly in uſe, viz. a little tar applied to the 
wound: many, if you aſk their advice, will, by way of 
ſhewing their judgement, preſcribe to you complicated 
mixtures, which have no other merit but being more ex- 
penſive : but be aſſured, the, more ſimple the remedy, the 
ſpeedier the cure. 

« Many farmers ſuffer great loſſes by buying ſheep that 
are rotten z for which reaſon, every prudent man ſhould, 
when he buys a lot of ſheep, agree with the ſeller, that he 
ſhould warrant them found for a month at Icaſt ; this would 
prevent many heavy loſſes, and be a means of guarding bo. 
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neſt men from being impoſed on. If ſheep are the leaſt in- 
clinable.to the rot, the beſt remedy is to drive them directly 
into a dry upland paſture. *' 

« Though I ſhear my ſheep ſoonet than moſt of my 
neighbours, I ſhould alſo have oblerved, that I always ſhear 
my fat wethers firſt, as they are beſt able to bear the cold; 
and I reſerve my poor ſheep till laſt, as the cold and chilling 
rains pinch them more than the others Muſcum Ruſli- 
cum, vol. I. p. 210. 

I never uſed, ſays Mr. Liſle, © to ſhear till the Monday 
before Midfummer day ; but I now (anno 1714) find I was 
in an error in ſo doing; and that, as my keeping is very 
good, by which means the wool grows the larger, and heats 
the ſheep the more, and their fleſhineſs being ſuch as to 
bear the cold the earlier in parting with their fleeces, I 
ought to begin to ſhear the firſt week in June; and the 
ſheep would not only thrive much the better, when the 
load of their wool was gone, but their new wool would alſo 
have more time to grow againſt Wayhill fair, which would 
make the ſheep look more burley.” Liſſes Huſbandry, vol. 
II. p. 275. ä 6 

We cannot but in general approve of the early ſhearing 
of ſheep, beginning with the fatteſt; but no certain day 
can, with reaſon, be fixed for doing this work; for our 
ſeaſons differ ſo much in various years, that next year, in 
the beginning of May, the weather may be ſo warm as to 
be very proper for the work; and in the following year, 
the middle of the ſame month may, on account of the 
cold, be too ſoon to begin. The beſt regulator for this 
work, as well as many others, would be the ſtate of ve- 
getation, trom repeated oblervation of ſome particular tree 
or plant, on a particular foil and expoſure ; for to bring 
plants to a certain ſtate, requires always a certain degree 
of heat, and this is ſooner or later, according to the ſeaſon. 
Every work of hu{bandry, in ſpring at leatt, might be re- 
gulated in the fame manner, and that to great advantage, 
for nature is an unerring guide. 

The ſheep of the Ardennes, a foreſt in Lower Germa- 
ny, are very where celebrated for the exquiſite delicacy of 
their fleſh; and from a particular metnod of hearing them, 
their wool alſo is in no leſs eſteem. 

« Amidſt all the accidents and diſtempers to which 
ſheep are liable, ſeldom any of them are known to die, cer- 
tain innocent remedies ſoon reſtoring them. I have ob- 
ſerved every where elſe there is a fixed ſeaſon for ſhearing 
ſheep ; — accordingly I have ſeen not a few, after being 
ſhorn, ſhivering with the ſharpneſs of the air; whereas, in 
the Ardennes, if the month of April or May be too hot or 
too cold, the ſhearing is delayed; and is not often they ſet 
about it before the middle of ſummer. If, when bared, 
they are found to have received any wound in the ſhearing, 
it is rubbed over with a liquid pitch, and all the reſt of the 
body well waſhed with wine or oll, 

« In ſome part of the Ardennes, the wine is mixed with 
oil-lees, or an ointment is made of wine, oil, and virgin- 
wax; and this precaution is ſaid not only to thicken their 
wool, but alſo preſerves them from fores and the ſcab, 
They are never ſheared in the morning, it being a proverb 
in the country, that wool is-to be theared, as fruits de- 
ſigned for keeping are to be gathered,, when the dew and 
coolneſs have been exhaled by the heat of the ſun. If ſheep 
are ſhearcd when ſweating, the wool, by imbibing the ſweat, 
becomes the ſofter and better coloured. 

Sheep are ſubject to a kind of diſtemper, which with- 
in two or three weeks, frequently ſweeps away a whole 
flock ; but, to prevent ſuch a fatality, the Ardennes ſheep, 
4 the beginning of the ſpring, have a certain potion given 
- them, 

« "The flock is firſt carefully examined, and the ailing 
ſhcep ſeparated from the found ; an excellent method: yet 
is the Ardennes the only place where I ever ſaw it practiſ- 
ed: after this, the juice of wild ſage and horchound, well 
cleanſed, is mixed in their drink, and this continued for a 
fortnight ſucceſſively. In antumn this medicament is re- 
peated ; and thoſe which are ſick likewiſe go through the 
ſame courſe during a fortnight, and generally with a very 
happy effect. 

« Upon being ſeized with the ſcab, which the negli- 
gence of the ſhepherds does but too often occaſion, an 
ointment is prepared for them of the juice of any kind of 
ſage, mixed up to a conſiſtency with pulverifed ceruſs 
and freſh butter : with this the ſheep are rubbed, and, 
three days after, waſhed with the urine of a_ſhe-aſs, which 
cures them, 
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& If the exceſlive heats have ſo affected them; that they 
grow ſickly and faint, and even to a total loſs of appetite; 


the juice of wild beets is mixed in their drink, and en- 


deavours are uſed that they ſhould eat them, which if 
they can be brought to, they are the ſooner upon their 
legs ; but if any aſthmatic {ymptoms appear in the ſheep, 
the tip of their ears is cut off, after which the paunch of 
a ſheep, being thoroughly boiled in wine, a ſpoonful of 
the liquor given to every ſhow ; and this never fails, in a 
very little time, to ſet them to rights. bf 4 | 

*© The cough is ſo common a difordet among ſheep; 
that ofie ſeldom paſſes near a flock without hearing it in 
ſeveral : yet in the Ardennes it is otherwiſe ; for upon 
their firſt coughing, a radical cure is wrought by ſyringings 
duting fix or eight days, up the ſheep's noftrils, blanched 
almonds pounded in wine. 

It ſometimes happens that ſheep feed in paſtures in- 
termixed with noxiousgherbs, which not ſeldom occaſion 
their belly to ſwell ; and this, without a ſpeedy remedy, 
proves fatal; but, upon the firſt appearance of it, they are 
bled in the lip, and a ſpoonful of man's urine adminiſtered 
to them, which makes a perfect cure. , 

« If along with the graſs they have eaten any worms or 
leeches, olive-oil, mixed with warm vinegar, is poured. 
down their throats : this not only cures them of the pre- 
lent evil, but preſerves them from ſeveral other accidents. 

An abſceſs, or impoſthume, in the ſheep, is cut, and 
ſalt, well pulverized and burnt with liquid pitch, ſtrewed 
over the inciſions. 

Ia order to make the ſheep good nurſes, ſo that they 
may be able plentifully to ſuckle two lambs, all they do is to 
bind dittany (in ſome places called pepper-wort) and trefoil 
to their bellies. | 

Upon the lambs being ſick, a few ivy-leaves are given 
them to cat, which after a week ſo well reftores them, 
that they ſuck very. vigorouſly.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. 
IV. p. 420. | 

„% There are, ſays Mr. Mills, in this kingdom, vaſt 
tracts of ground, known by the name of Downs, on 
which are chiefly fed large flocks of ſheep. Experience 
has abundantly evinced, that though the graſs there is 
naturally thort, it is an excellent food for ſheep; and as 
the welfare of theſe creatures is of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to one of the moſt eſſential branches of the com- 
merce of England, very great caution ſhould be uſed in 
making any alteration in their diet, till it be well proved, 
by fair experiments, that a richer paſture does not injure 
their fleeces. I would therefore recommend, in the ſtrong- 
eſt manner, to gentlemen who have eſtates bordering on 
ſuch downs, particularly on that extenfive tract called Saliſ- 
bury Plain, which reaches from the weltward of Marſbo- 
rough to the ſea, to bring ſome of their ſheep into rich 
paſtures, of different graſſes, as well natural as artifical, and 
to keep them there for ſome generations, in order to aſcer- 
tain with certainty, what the effect will be. The word 
generations, may, perhaps, here terrify at firſt, as implying 
a long ſpace of time for theſe experiments, thoſe who do 
not immediately conſider in how few years this ſucceſſion 
may take place. —A lamb reared from its birth on, for in- 
ſtance, burnet, will, in two years, bring a lamb, which, 
in two years more, brings young, and the ſixth year may 
may ſee the third generation: ſo that by the end of ſeven 
or eight years the fact may be aſcertained. 

« If ſheep will be equally benefited by richer paſture, 
then the farther improvement of theſe downs mult be- 
come a matter of great concern, both to individuals and 
to the public; becauſe, granting that they may be improv- 
ed with ſafety, the number of our ſheep may be greatly 
increaſed : but if ſuch improvement ſhould be found in the 
leaſt detrimental to the wool, inſtead of being encouraged, 
it ſhould be forbidden, even by law.” Mill's Huſbandry, 
vol, III. p. 379. 

Mr. Voung, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. IV. in- 
ſerts the following: 

« keep a large flock of ewes for breeding, and which 
are commonable ſheep. By an act of parliament which 
paſſed ſome years ago, I got a clauſe into it, to prevent rams 
being turned on commons after the 20th of Auguſt, my rea- 
ſon tor it was, that the breed might not be injured by the 
ewes communicating with paltry rams; and alſo, to pre- 
vent the ewes from taking the ram too early. To avoid 
theſe two evils, the farmers were obliged to take their ewes 
to paſture and ſtubbles early in September, when our ewes 
take the ram, which they ought not to do till the end of 

October, 


October, and then the lambs will be dropped in the begin- 
ning of April. The conſequence is, that farmers can, by 
keeping their ewes on the commons with ſafety from paltry 
rams, preſerve their winter paſtures near two months lon- 
ger, which is of great advantage to their flocks, Before 
this act paſted, I generally loſt about 20 lambs in every 
hundred, by the ſevere weather and want of graſs in Febru- 
ary and March and a lamb once ſtinted in its growth, like 
a {tinted tree, never comes on well after. On the 25th 
October, I draw my ewes into flocks of 25 each, and put 
a ram to each. In a fortnight or three weeks after, they 
all go together. Thus every ram has his ſhare of ewes 
without being harraſſed out of his life, and I loſe very few 
lambs in amen of it.” | 

In vol. XIII, he fays that “ A farmer, of a conſiderable 
lordſhip in Bohemia, viſiting the hot-wells of Carlſbad, re- 
lated how he preſerved his flocks of ſheep, from the mortal 
diſtemper which 1 in the wet year 1769, of which ſo 
many periſhed. is preſervative was very ſimple, and 
very cheap: he fed them every night, when turned under 
a ſhed, cover, or ſtables, with haſhed fodder ſtraw, and eat- 
ing it greedily they all eſcaped, 

- « This verbal information has ſince been confirmed b 
a gentleman, Mr. G. of S. a celebrated agriculturiſt, for 
his many judicious experiments, in a letter to a friend of 
his, who conſulted him about it. 

« Since you are pleaſed, ſays he, to inquire after m 
e trials, to prevent the deſtruction of ſheep, ariſ- 
ing from wet damp weather, during their common paſture- 
walks, they are much at your ſervice; I made them dur- 
ing all tholl late wet ſeaſons, and have found them undeni- 
ably certain, and to be entirely depended on; though ever 
ſo cheap and eaſy. They conſiſt in nothing more but giv- 
ing the ſheep at night, when turned in, ſome dry chopped 
barley or oat-ſtraw, for their fodder, which they devour 
with eagerneſs. Their nature requires, it ſeems, and their 
inſtinct calls for this corrective, after having been fed all the 
day long with wet graſs; and having gathered too much 
moiſture in their bodies. 

« Many ſhepherds erroneouſly pretend, that ſheep ſpurn 
dry provender, after having taſted green vegetables. But 
it has been obſerved, that the flocks of ſuch prejudiced 
ſhepherds, were the very flocks that ſuffered moſt : whereas 
thoſe, who followed my example never loſt a ſingle ſheep; 
though kept all the day long upon none but wet fallow 
fields.” | 

In vel. VIII. of his Annals, he ſays, „The following 
record of the profit of ſheep, deſerves obſervation. 

« Five Norfolk ewes were bought ſomewhat after 
Michaelmas 1783, for 16s. a head, and were kept in encloſed 
fields and paſtures of much inferior quality to ſome. 
Early in the ſpring 1784, they produced ſevenlambs, which 
wers all ſold to the butcher in the month of May, for 16s. 
a head. They ſhore in the ſummer about half a tod of 
wool, which was fold for 6d. per pound : the five ſheep 
took the ram again, and in the month of Auguſt, in the 
ſame year, had ſeven lambs more, which, not long after 
Michaelmas, made 10s. each. Of the five ewes, four be- 
ing tolerable meat, were ſold at their original price, in the 
month of October, and the fifth, early in the next ſpring, 
fetghed a pound. The total produce of theſe five ſheep, 
in ſomething more than the compaſs of a year, was gl 16s. 
Gd. and all this upon little more than an atre of ground; fo 
copious and abundant was a crop of clover,” 

Mr. Marſhall, *in his Rural Economy of the Midland 
counties inſerts the following : 

The method of deſtroying maggots, here, is effectual, 
and, if applied in time, imple and caly, Inſtead of cutting 
the wool off the part affected, and ſcraping off the mag- 
gots with the points of the ſhears, the wool is parted, and 
the maggots picked out with a knife, or otherwiſe diſloged, 
without breaking the coat; and a ſmall quantity of white 
lead ſcraped, from a lump, among the wool ; which be- 
ing agitated, the powder is carried eyenly down, to the 
woun 
any farther. harm from the maggots, that may be left amony 
the wool ; driving them away from the wound ; and, at 
the ſame time, is found to promote its healing. In well ſhep- 
herded flocks, which are ſeen regularly twice a day, there 
is no ſuch thing as a broken coat.” 

In his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, he ſays “ The 
common time of putting ewes to the ram, in the V ale, is 
from old Michaelmas to the latter end of October ; bring- 
ing them in the latter end of Match, or the beginning oi 
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April. In the Morelands, the latter end of November, or 

beginning of December, is choſen for the time of puttin 
to, in order that the ſnows may be pretty well over before 
lambing- time. 

« If twin lambs be preferred, the ewes are put to ſu- 
perior keep a few weeks before the 'ram be admitted, This 
likewiſe brings them in nearer together than when they are 
put to the ram in low condition, a 

« Tt is alſo underſtood by attentive ſhepherds, that ewes 
ought to have an increaſe of keep a few weeks previous to 
their lambling ; but leſs judicious ſheep-maſters think it 
= 0 to put them into good keep as they drop their 

ambs, 

« This, however, is a very faulty practice. If there be 
any myſtery in the rearing of ſheep, it lies in giving the 
ewes a fluſh of milk at the time of lambing. This cannot be 
done without putting them to good keep a fortnight or 
three weeks before that time. An additional ſupply of 
milk cannot be commanded in a few hours. The carcaſe 
of the ewe, as well as her udder, may require to be ſaturat- 
ed at the time of lambing, leſt, in the interim of prepara. 
tion, the lamb be ſtinted or ſtarved, _ 

« Another practice to which attentive breeders pay due 
regardis, that of trimming provincially, docking, breeding- 
ewes, as early in the ſpring as the ſtate of the weather will 
permit. I have ſeen the bags of ewes (of the modern breed) 
ſo heated with the dung and urine which hung about them, 
as to become chafed to running ſores. The bag ought to 
be trimmed a few weeks before lambing (when the ewes 
are put to freſh keep), and the tail and buttocks as ſoon as 
warm weather come in. 4 

« To render the breeding ſheep profitable, much attend. 
ance and attention is requiſite. A few ewes, therefore, can- 
not be worth the notice of any man except a ſmall pains- 
taking farmer, who has little elſe toattend to. I have ſeen 
more labour and attention thrown away upon a ſcore of 
ewes than their whole produce was worth, A ewe-flock 
large enough to _— a ſhepherd, is, in many ſituations, 
the moſt profitable flock. 

« The only particular of management which is here en- 
titled to notice is, that of dreſſing them in autumn with tar 
and greaſe, provincialy ſalving; the tar and greaſe with 
which they are anointed being aptly enough termed ſalve. 

« How the practice was firſt introduced into the diſtrict 
under ſurvey does not appear to be at preſent known, though 
not of more than fifty years ſtanding. It probably travelled 
from the north, where I find it is now in uſe ; not from 
the ſouth, where I have never met with the ſmalleſt traces 
of it. 

« The intention of this practice is to kill lice, prevent 
the ſcab, and make the wool grow ; and another idea, I be- 
lieve, is, that it fortifies the ſkin againſt the ſeverity of the 
winter's cold. 

« Whether it anſwer all or any of theſe intentions I 
will not aſſert, Whatever may be its effects, it has now 
been the invariable practice of the diſtrict for near half a 
century. I have not at leaſt met with more than one man 
who has deviated from it, through principle. 

„This deviation, however, is made by one who ſeldom 
acts from caprice. He does not wholly deny its uſe, but 
thinks its effect is very tranſient. He has found tobacco- 
water more effectual againſt vermin ; oil of tar, if cautiouſ- 
ly uſed, a ſafe and certain remedy of the ſcab; and is of 
opinion, that ſalving is of litt'e if any uſe to the growth of 
the wool : he allows that it may encreaſe the weight of 
the wool in proportion to the quantity of dirt it contracts; 
but thinks it does not add to the quantity, 

« Whether it does or does not may, nevertheleſs, be a 
moot point: ointment rubbed on a recent ſcar of a horſe 
is believed to aſſiſt the hair in growing. Pomatum is 
allowed to encourage the growth of the human hair ; and 
it is probable that ſalve may have ſome effect on the growth 
of wool : the only doubt in my mind is, whether the ad- 
vantages, upon the whole, are adequate to the expence. 

« "This is a matter difficult to be aſcertained : I can ſay, 
that the ſcab does not appear to be leſs prevalent in this 
than in other diſtricts : and it appears probable to me that, 
notwithſtanding the preſent prevalency of the practice, it 
will in time wear away. I will, nevertheleſs, here give a 
detail of the proceſs ; not to prolong its continuance, but 
to memorize a practice which at preſent gives cold and 
dirty employment to thouſands, ſome weeks in every year. 

« The mixture, is eight pounds of butter (of the ſecond, 


| chird, or fourth quality, ſes article DAIRYING) to one 
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gallon of tar. The butter being diſſolved, the two ingre- 


dients are poured into a tub or other veſſel, and ſtirred for 
ſome time with a long wooden ſpatula ; agitating them 
violen:ly, and uniting them intimately together. The 
general guide is to keep ſtirring until the butter has regain- 
ed its ſtiffneſs ſufficiently to hold. the ſtirring- ſtrick erect 
in the ointment; which, when quite cool, is of the con- 
ſiſtence of butter in warm weather. Some put the tar 
previouſly into the ſalve-tub, and ſtir that alone until it 
loſes its blackneſs, acquiring a mellow yellowiſh hue ; then 
add the diſſolved butter, and continue ſtirring until the 
{tick ſtand on-end., If the butter be heated too much, it 
is thought to injure the tar: it ſhould be barely oiled. 

« The time of falving is from Michaelmas or Martin- 
mas. | | 

« The method is this: the feet of the ſheep being bound, 
it is laid upon a bier, provincially a creel (about fix feet 
long, two feet wide in the middle, twenty-one inches to- 
ward the ends with four legs about two feet long). The 
falver fits aſtride of one end of the creel, the {houlder of 
the ſheep reſting againſt his thigh ; its head under his arm. 
He begins the operation by parting, provincially, ſhedding 
the wool from the withers to the tail, leaving a ſtraight 
open {hed or cleft in the wool the whole length of the ſheep. 
This cleft ought to be perfectly ſtraight and clear at the 
bottom; a form which practice only can give it. It is 
made by takiag the wool on each fide in the hands and 
pulling it aſunder, forming the cleft with the thumbs. The 
fillure made and the wool preſſed down flat on either ſide 
with the hands and wriſts, the workman takes a piece of 
ointment the ſize of a large hazel-nut (from a kind of diſh 
formed out of a block of wood in the ſhape of a cheeſe), 
upon the fide of the end of his fore-finger, and applies it 


to the ſkin of the ſheep ; driving it along the bottom of | 


the ſhed fix or eight inches, with a degree of fleight which 
experience alone can teach : the perfection of the art lies 
in diſtributing the ointment evenly, and in applying it en- 
tirely to the ſkin, without fouling the wool, except imme- 
diately zt the root. One finger-full being expended, ano- 
ther and another is applied, until the whole length of the 
firſt ſhed be finiſhed ; when a ſecond cleft is made, about 
an inch or an inch and a half from the firſt. In making 
the ſecond and every ſucceeding ſhed, the fingers of one 
hand are kept in the lait-made cleft, by which means an 
experienced workman is enabled to make the partings ex- 
actly parallel with each other. Towards the back of the 
ſheep the ſheds are made cloſer to each other than they are 
beneath its barrel; where the wool being thinner, the ſcab 
is leſs liable to make its attack. 

« Ten or twelve ſheep in the middle ſize are eſteemed 
the day's work of one man. His wages, and board, fifteen 
to eighteenpence a day.“ | 

Ir. Marſhall makes the following obſervation in his 
Rural Economy of Norfolk, « The ſhepherd telling me 
that a cutter in the neighbourhoq could extract the con- 
cealed teſticles of ridgil lambs ; and he having laſt year ex- 
perienc:d the inconveniency of three or four of theſe trou- 
bleſome and dangerous animals, I let him ſend for him. 
This morning he has cut three; the whole number, it ſeems, 
this year. "They are now from fix to eight weeks old. 

« Having cut off the end of the bag, and drawn the teſ- 
ticle contained in it, he proceeded to take the other out of 
the ſide oppoſite to that on which the palpable teſticle lay. 

It increaſes the difficulty in cutting ridgils, when the 
palpable teſticle has been priorily extracted; as the opera- 
tor, then, knows not which ſide to cut on; and is frequent- 
ly obliged to cut both ſides before he finds the concealed 
teſticle. 

« The lamb was laid flat on its fide, upon the ground; 
one man holding it by its neck and fore legs ; and another 
{lretching it out, by drawing its hind legs back ; both of 
them at the ſame thime prefling their hands hard to the 
ground; ſo that the lamb had no liberty to ſtruggle. 

« The cutter then clipt off a patch of wool, about the 
ſize and ſhape of a duck's egg, cloſe below the loin, and 
about half way between the huckle and the ſhort ribs, _ 

«K He then made an inciſion wide enough to admit, 
freely, his fore: finger ; with which he ſearched for the 
ſtone, and preſently brought it out; and, diſentangling it 
— dexterouſly from the film with his knife, drew out the 

ring. 

« He immediately ſowed u 
the wound with cart-greaſe. 


It is remarkable that the concealed teſticles all lay 


p the orifice, and coated over 


lay on the ſame ſide ; nainely, the right fide ; the conta: 
ry fide to that on which females are cut- This made 

e operation rather awkward to his hand; he nevertheleſs ' 
performed the buſineſs ſo ſkilfully; and with fo much dex- 
terity, that he extracted the two firſt in a few minutes. 
But the laſt was a remarkably difficult caſe ; the teſticl 
being very ſmall, and braced up cloſe to the vertebrz ; an 
it is obſervable, he couid ſcarcely draw the palpable teſticle 
of this lamb out of its bag : the puniſhment to the animal , 
ſeemed full as much in one operation as the other; 

The price of cutting, a ſhilling a piece. 

„The wind being cold, kept them in the houſe all night: 
but the cutter, though the wind continued very pinching, 
thought it proper for them to go out in the day-time for 
the ſake of exerciſe : they got very ſtiff for ſome days, but 
are now doing very well: 

O One of them, nevertheleſs, is ſince dead: owing, I ap- 
prehend, entirely to their being too much expoſed to an un- 
uſually piercing eaſterly wind.” 

In the ſame volume, Mr. Marſhall 
account of a ſheepfold. 

« 'This morning, meaſured a ſheepfold, ſet out for 600 
ſheep, confiſting of ewes, and wedders, and grown lambs. 

It meaſures eight by five and a half rods, or forty- four 
ſquare ſtatute rods ; which is ſomewhat more than ſeven 
rods to a hundred, or two yards to a ſheep. 

« By which it appears that one hundred ſheep manured 
ſeven ſquare rods daily, But the ſecond folding was thin- 
ner ; ſuppoſe nine rods, this is, on a par of the two foldings, 
eight rods a day each folding. 

« 'The dung could not be worth leſs than half a crown a 
load; and the carriage and ſpreading ten ſhillings an acre z 
together, fifty ſhillings an acre 3 which quantity of land the 
hundred theep teathed twice over in forty days. 

“ Suppoſing them to be folded the year round, they 
would, at this rate, fold nine acres annually ; which, at 
fifty ſhillings an acre, is 221. 10s; a hundred, or four ſhil- 
lings and fix pence a head. 

In ſome parts of the iſland the ſame quantity of dung 
would be worth five pounds an acre, which would raiſe the 
value of the teathe to nine ſhillings a head; which, at two 
pence a head a week, is more than the whole year's keep of 
the ſheep. 

ce It does not follow, however, that all lands would have 
received equal benefit with the piece in conſideration 3 
which, perhaps, had not been folded upon for many years; 
perhaps never before, and ſheepfold, like other manures, 
may become leſs efficacious the longer it is uſed on a given 
piece of land, | | 

« 1982, Auguſt 29. Laſt autumn, in order to aſcertain 
the proper time of putting ewes to the ram, I made the fol- 
lowing experiment : | 

The 20th of September put a ſcore of longwooled 
ewes of different ages to a Leiceſterſhire ram, and a ſcore 
of Norfolk ewes to a Norfolk ram. Being in rather low 
condition, few of them took the ram till the beginning of 
October. 

« The 19th of October put twenty-three long-wooled 
and forty Norfolk ewes to the ſame rams, keeping the two 
breeds ſeparate. 

The 2cth of November put the fame rams to a ſcore 
of each ſort reſerved for the purpoſe. | 

« The eaxly lambs were much the ſtouteſt and beſt for 
ſtores ; and graſs lamb was out of ſeaſon before the late 
ones were fit for the knife. 

« But the crones which took the ram early were not 
able to ſupport their lambs in winter : for graſs was ſcarce, 
and they could not break turneps. 

« Therefore, this year, all the young ewes have been 
put to the rams a week ago, and all the old ones are in- 
tended for the butcher before this year's graſs be gone: 
for in a country where turneps are the principal ſpring food, 
crones appear to be unprofitable ſtock.“ 

In his Rural Economy of the Vale of Glouceſter, Mr. 
Marſhall ſays, The ſheep is a mountain animal. Even 
in its preſent cultivated ſtate, hills are its natural element. 
Uplands (or very ſound dry middlelands) are the loweſt 
ſtage on which ſheep can be kept, with any degree of fafety 
to them; or with any degree of certainty to their owner, 
Vale lands, in general, are, without great caution, certain 
ruin to both. | 

« Formerly, ſome conſiderable flocks were kept, or at- 
tempted to be kept, in this Vale : even breeding flocks 
were not uncommon in it, But the wet ſummer of 1782, 


gives the following 
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ſwept the country of them. One farmer, who had, for [pended acro% the middle of the room, and hoiſted as the 


three or four years back, been recruiting his flock, and got 
it up to eight or nine ſcore, had not, I was informed, in 
the autumn of 1783, more than three individuals left. 

& The low ſituation of this Vale, the ſingular retentive- 
neſs of its ſubſtrata, and the waterineſs of its ſoils, through 
a want of furface draining, conſpire to render it, what, from 
— it is too well known to be, ſingularly fatal to 

eep. i 

« How unaccountable, then, is the conduct of thoſe, 
who attempt to keep ſtore flocks in it ? Nothing bur the 
common error, which prevades almoſt every diſtrict, that 
ſheep are eſſential to farming, can account for it. 

% At preſent, however, the Vale, fully convinced of the 
67 fa attempting to keep ſtore flocks, changes its ſtock 
of ſheep every year. 

„This ſpecies of ſtock, now, conſiſts chiefly of ewes, 

ought in autumn, and having fatted their lambs in the 
ſpring, are themſelves finiſhed in the courſe of the enſuing 
ſummer. : 

« The ſpecies of ſheep uſed in this practice are moſtly 
the Ryeland, and the Cotſwold ; both of which are deſcrib- 


ed in the courſe of this article. 


« Some little folding was formely done in the fallow 
fields : but all the folding flocks are dead of the rot. 
What folly! What cruelty to drive this animal from its 
native heights ; and force it into a ſituation, where it muſt 
inevitably become a prey to diſeaſe ; and at length, (if not 
releaſed by the humanity of a butcher), fall a victim to folly, 
by a loathſome, tedious, lingering death. 

In a diſtrict ſo notorious as this for the rotting of ſheep, 
ſome accurate ideas of this fatal diſorder were of courſe en- 

uired after, An experienced huſbandman, on opening a 
thee which he had killed for his own family, and finding 
a collection of water within it, pronounced the reſt of his 
flock to be tainted. Water he has always found to be the 
firſt tage of the diſorder : a white ſcum upon the liver the 
next: the laſt, flukes. From theſe circumſtances, and from 
all the obſervations I have myſelf been hitherto able to 
make on this ſubject, it appears to me probable, that an 
unnatural redundancy of water, unavoidably taken in with 
the food, is-the cauſe of the diſorder. 

The following is a certain cure for the Red-Mater in 
ſheep and lambs : | 


Take one pint of new milk; make it warm; and diſ- 
ſolve in it one ounce of allum, and give it as ſoon as 
the diſorder is diſcovered, to the ſheep. If a lamb, 
3 the quantity will ſerve : and let the tail be cut 
off. 


In another part of the Rural Economy of the Vale of 
Gloceſter, Mr. Marſhall obſerves, that . Herefordſhire 
has been celebrated, time immemorial, for a peculiar breed 


of ſheep, called the Ryeland breed; from an indeterminate | 


diſtrict, in the ſouthern quarter of the county, which goes 
by the name of Ryeland; on which this breed of ſheep are 
principally reared. 

„The Ryeland ſheep are remarkable for the ſweetneſs 
of their mutton ; but ſtill more for the fineneſs of their 
wool ; which may be faid to rival that of the growth of 
Spain. If the Spaniards improved their wool, by any 
breed of Engliſh ſheep, it was moſt probably by that of the 
Ryeland of Herefordſhire; not by that of the Cotſwolds of 
Gloceſterſhire. 

« The Ryelanders are a ſmall, white-faced, hornleſs 
breed. Their form (though little attended to) is often 
beautiful z and their fleſh of the fineſt quality. The ewes 
run from nine to twelve or fourteen, the wedders from 
twelve to ſixteen or eighteen pounds a quarter. 

In the management of the ſtore-flocks of this breed a 
ſtriking peculiarity is practiſed. Inſtead of folding them in 
the open field, agreeably to the practice of other diſtricts, 
they are generally ſhut up, during the night, in a building, 
which is provincially termed a cot, and the practice termed 
cotting. | 
« The cot is generally, I believe, the ground floor of a 
large building, which is chambered at five or ſix feet high. 
The ſize is, of courſe, in proportion to that of the flock. 
From thoſe which I have meaſured, a yard ſquare to a ſheep 
may be taken as the medium allowance of room. Racks 
are fixed up againſt the walls; and, in the larger cots, ſome 
of which will hold two hundred ſheep ; other racks are ſuſ- 


ficient clearneſs to recommen 
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dung and litter riſe. 

« 'T heir food in the cot is ſometimes hay, and ſometimes 
barley ſtraw ; but moſt commonly "peas halm; a- food; 
which, it ſeems, is particularly affeQted by ſheep: a fat, 
which the reſt of the kingdom does not ſeem to be fully 
poſſeſſed of; The balm, however, is not, I find, always 
thraſhed clean; the under-ripe yo being frequently left 
unbroken for the ſheep. The offal is ſtrewed about as lit- 
ter; and the cot cleaned out once or twice a year; or as 
often as neceſſity or conveniency requires. The manure 
is eſteemed of the firſt quality. 

© The advantages of _—_ are not ſpoken of with ſuf. 

it, without trial on a ſmall 
ſcale, to other diſtricts. "The advantage generally held out 
is, that it fines the wool z but diſcerning men obſerve that, 
in the ſame proportion as it curbs the growth of the wool, 
it checks the growth of the ſheep; being in this effect 
worle than folding 

« The dung is, no doubt, of great value: and I have 
been told, by an intelligent huſbandman, that cotted 
ſheep never rot; provided they be kept in the cot in the 
morning, until the dew be off the graſs. This accords witlz 
the theory we have before mentioned: the warmth 
of the cot promotes perſpiration : the dry food abſorbs the 
ſuperfluous moiſture of the ſtomach ; and keeping them 
from the graſs, until the dews be gone off it, is a ſtill ſur- 
ther preventive of ſuperfluous wed ol I have, however, 
— it intimated, that if ground be given to rot, cot- 
ting will not, with certainty, prevent it: nevertheleſs, I 
am inclined to believe, that cotting, properly, would pre- 
vent it. 

« Ewes, when full with lamb, are ſeldom, I underſtand, 
cotted ; but, after lambing, the cot is found highly beneſi- 
cial to the young lambs ; preſerving them equally from cold 
and from vermin, 

« 'The practice of oy has probably ariſen in the ten- 
der nature of the Ryeland ſheep, which cannot ſtand the 
fold. Attempts, it ſeems, have been made to fold them, 
but always with great injury to the flock, Houſing them 
was, therefore, the only means of collecting their dung, 
and rendering them moſt uſeful in an arable country : be- 
ſides preſerving them from the vermin of the woodlands, 
with which this diſtrict has formerly abounded, and with 
which it ſtill abounds. 

This breed of ſheep appears to be an object worthy of 
national attention. Large fums are annually paid to Spain 
for wool. The wool of the Ryeland ſheep is uſed in the 
ſome intention as that of Spain. Though not fine enough 
as an entire ſubſtitute for Spaniſh wool, it ſupplies its place, 
I underſtand, in fome degree. In 1783, Ryeland wool was 
fold for two ſhillings a pound, when the ordinary wool of 
the kingdom was not worth more than fourpence a pound. 
Spaniſh wool was then three ſhillings. Ryeland wool cot- 
ted and trended, was this year, 1788, fold for near two 
ſhillings. This wool appears to have been formerly conſi- 
dered as a national object. It is under the inſpection of 
ſworn trenders; who free it from dirt and offal, and 
make it up in trendles, or round bundles, for ſale. Wool 
thus made up bears a price of about half-a-crown a ſtone, 
(of 124 lb.) more than the wool of the ſame quality, in its 
rough ſtate. And dpaniſh, I underſtand, is worth about 
three ſhillings. 

&« It is, F believe, an inevitable conſequence, that ſhould 
the ſupply of Ryeland wool be diſcontinued, an increaſed 
ſupply of Spaniſh wool would be neceſſary. On the con- 
trary, ſhould the internal ſupply be augmented, the wants 
from abroad would be diminiſhed proportionably, Should 
the long wooled breed of ſheep, which is now working its 
way into all quarters of the kingdom, gain a footing, and 
acquire faſhion, in Herefordſhire, the Rycland breed may, 
in a few years, be irretrievably1oſt, 

« The farmer's object is the aggregate profit of bis 
flock: no matter, to him, whether it ariſe from wool or 
carcaſe : and, if the carcaſe of the Ryeland ſheep had not 
been of ſuperior value, it is probable the breed would long 
ago have been extinct. For although the wool of this 
breed is ſold at a high price, the quantity cut, from a given 
number of ſheep, is in the inverſe proportion. Cotted 
ſheep ſeldom, I believe, afford more than a pound and a 
half each ſheep; while from ſome breeds of the kingdom, 
ſeven or eight pounds of wool are cut; worth at preſent, 
1788, 8d. or 9d. a pound, or twice the value of the Roe: 


% 


land coat. The ſheep of thoſe breeds are, however, larger, 
but not in this proportion. 

« What I mean to —_— in this caſe, is that the con- 
tinuation of the ſupply of Ryeland wool is, at preſent, in a 
Nate of uncertainty; and I leave it to thoſe; whoſe pro- 
vince it more nearly concerns, to deviſe the proper means 
of preſerving and enereaſing the Engliſh breed of fine- 
wooled ſheep.” 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, v/. III. in- 
ſerts the following receipt to cure the ſcab in ſheep, 
& Break the ſcab, and wet it with this liquor when the 
ſheep are dry, it cures at one dreſſing: 

« T wo pounds of tobacco, half a pound of verdigris, 
half a pound of flour of brimſtone, five gallons 
of ſmall lees; boil well, and ſtrain off; then add 
one pint ſpirit of turpentine,” 

In vol. III. he ſays & if the ſcab is ſuſpected to proceed 
from Pony of living, to improve their food. To keep 
them very clean, and fed as much as poflible on high and 
dry ground, To clip the wool off. To bruſh and waſh 
them. To anoint them with hog's lard or freſh butter. 
To dreſs the parts moſt attacked with this ointment : take 
of the mercurial ointment lb. oil of laurels 4 ounces, 
flowers of ſulphur 3 ounces, corroſive ſublimate in powder 
very fine ꝓ ounce, mix well in a mortar; if too thick add 
a few drops of oil. Thus made, of mercury and hog's lard 
equal parts, triturate the former, in a mortar, with a little 
terebinth, till perfectly divided, then add the melted lard, and 
mix well till cold. And to waſh the parts leſs affected with 
the following lotion : human urine three pints, cow's milk 
1 pint, leaf tobacco 4. ounces, boil 15 or 20 minutes; this 
will keep ſeven or eight days in winter, and four in ſum- 
mer; uſe it hot. If the ſcabs ſhould ſtill reſiſt, waſh them 
with extract of Saturn, made by boiling 3 lb. of litharge, in 
powder, in 3 lb of vinegar. — are ſometimes ne- 
ceſlary z the following is proper for a ſheep : take of aloes 


1 gros, tartarized vinegar + oz. honey 1 oz, mix. Thus 


made, take ſalt of pot aſh 2 oz. common water 4 0%z. diſ- 
ſolve and filtre. Lo this alkaline water add vinegar 15 lb. 

« 'The author, who is at the head of the Veterinarian 
ſchools of France, appears to have ſtudied cattle, and their 
diſtempers, with great attention. He writes with great 
knowledge and clearneſs; I do not permit myſelf to enter 
into a particular examination of his work, as his experience 
in this line muſt be infinitely ſuperior to my own : I have 
mentioned it to recommend, not criticiſe it.“ 

SHEEP's-DUNG, See the article Duns. 

SHEEP” 2 See the article GRAss. 

SHEEP-LEASE, any £5 or Sheep-waltk, paſture- 
land, appropriated to the feeding of ſheep. 

SHEER, pure, clean, unmixed. i | 

SHELLS, a hard, and as it were ſtony covering, with 
2 certain animals are defended, and thence called ſhell- 

h. N ; 

The vaſt beds of foffile ſhells found at great depths in 
the earth, as well as thoſe found lying on the ſea-ſhore, 


make an excellent manure for cold clayey lands. See the 
article CLAY. ; 


SHELL-TOOTHED Hors, is one that from four 
years, to old age, naturally, and without any artifice, bears 


a mark in all his fore-teeth, and there ſtill keeps that hollow | 


place with a black mark, which we call the eye of a bean, 


inſomuch that at twelve or fifteen he appears with the mark 


of a horſe that is not yet fix. 


For inthe nippers of other horſes, the hollow place is fill- 
ed, and the mark diſappears towards the ſixth year, by rea- 
ſon of the wearing of the tooth. : 

About the fame age it is half worn out in the middling 
teeth, and towards the eighth year it diſappears in the cor- 
ner teeth; but after a l-toothed horſe has marked, he 
marks {till equally in the nippers, the middle, and the corner 
teeth; which proceeds from this, that having harder teeth 
than the other horſes, his teeth do not wear, and ſo he does 
not loſe the black ſpot- 

Amongſt the Poliſh, Hungarian, and Croation horſes, 
we find a great many hollow-toothed horſes, and generally 
the mares are more apt to be ſuch than the horſes. 

SHE?HERD's-Need/e, the name of a plant, ſo called 
from the remarkable ſhape of the ſeeds, with their appen- 
dage, reſembling the crane's bill. 

HIPPEN, a cow-houſe. : 

SHOEING of hor/es, the operation of faſtening a piece 
of iron on the bottom part of a horſe's hoof, _ 

The affair of ſhoeing horſes, is ſo important in its con- 


ſequences, both for the preſervation of the foot, the ſafety 
of the legs; and the eaſe of their motion, that we cannot be 
too attentive to any innovations that may be recommend- 
ed to us in this reſpect; we ſhall therefore give Mr. 
La Fofle's ſentiments on this ſubject, with ſuch animadver- 
ſions as have occurred to us. | 4 

In order to under ſtand this new method of ſhoeing, it 
is neceſſary firſt to premiſe the following obſetvations, and 
attend to the anatomical plates referred to. | 

It is moſt certain, that all horſes, except ſuch as have 
their feet overgrown; or ſuch as may have a particular oc- 
caſion of being ſhod, to preſerve the ſole, may, at any rate, 
go without ſhoes; and there are many examples, without 
mentioning the cuſtoms of Arabia or Tartary, of horſes 
who are at daily work, without the leaſt need of ever being 
ſhod: but as we employ all our care, and addreſs, to hol- 
low the foot, by paring it even to the quick; and to 
form an exact fine frog, it becomes abſolutely neceſſary to 
ſet ſhoes on them, 

The original deſign of ſhoeing horſes, was undoubtedly 
intænued as a preſervative of the hoof, and a defence of the 
ſol ; but no one (ure could think it neceſſary to pare away, 
what he wanted to preſerve by the uſe of the ſhoes ; be- 
cauſe that would be to act contrary to his firſt principles, and 
deſtroy his own work. 

This precaution could never be recommended, but in 
caſes where the horny fole is uneven, inſomuch, that the. 
ſhoe could not bear equally upon it, which would take off 
from its neceſſary firmneſs 3 in ſuch a caſe, it may be rea- 
ſonable, otherwiſe it would be very abſurd. 

Let us now obſerve the going; as well as the external 
and internal ſtructure of a horſe's foot. 

The horſe then who draws, preſſes firſt on the toe, then 
ſucceſſively on the ſides, to eaſe the toe; then the horſe's 
hee! yields upon the heel of the ſhoe, from which it im- 
mediately riſes again. 

The ſaddle, or pack horſe, places the toe but lightly, fo 
that the point of ſupport is fixed neither upon the heel or 
toe, but between both; which is eaſy to demonſtrate ana- 
tomically. | 

Thus the cannon- bone preſfes on the paſtern, this on 


the coronary, the coronary upon the coffin, or foot-bone, 
and upon the nut-bone. 


By this deſcription of the bones, we may obferve two 
eſſential things, which lay open the faults in the preſent 
method of ſhoeing, and points out the means of being able 
to remedy them for the future ; one is, that the effort of 
the weight of a horſe, does not bear either upon the toe or 
heel, but on the middle between both ; the other ſhews, 
the greater the diſtance of the ſole from the ground, or 
from whatſoever point of ſupport, the more the puſhing 
the coronary-bone upon the nut-bone will fatigue the nerve, 
or tendon upon which it reſts, by the inordinate diſtenſion 
it undergoes at every ſtep the horſe takes. 

Thus we ſee, that by hollowing away the ſole in paring, 
the horſe is ſuſtained only upon the walls of the hoof, which 
having no aſſiſtance of 7 from the horny ſole, is im- 
mediately worn, and battered by the weight of the horſe's 
body; and the ſooner he ans upon any hard ſubſtance, 
the ſooner he grows quite lame. | 

For by the conneCtion, thickneſs, and flexibility, as well 
as contexture of the horny ſole, it ſeems to be wholly deſ- 
tined by nature to ſerve as a cuſhion to the fleſhy ole, 
and tendon, which reſts upon it, in order to break the vio - 
lent ſhocks of a pavement, ſtone, or any kind of ſtump, 
or external violence; but by paring it away in the cuſ- 
2 manner, the horſe loſes his defence of nature, 
againſt ſtumps, nails, glaſs, &c. and thus the fleſhy ſole 
becomes eaſily bruiſed or wounded, 

It is obſervable, that a horſe ſeldom goes eaſy, or eſcapes 
being ſoon jaded, if the frog does not bear upon the ground, 
and it is'the only point of ſupport to the tendon; fo that if 
you keep it at any.diſtance from the ground, by paring it 
away, an inordinate diſtenſion will happen to the tendon: 
which being repeated at every ſtep he goes, fatigues it, 
and cauſes an inflammation; whence alſo relaxations, de- 
fluxtons, and tendinous ſwellings, eſpecially after long jour- 
neys, or hard riding, which are occaſioned more by the 
| paring of the ſole, than the length of the journey; expe- 
| rience has ſhewn, that the frog neither ſuffers, or "6 
| ſhewn the leaſt ſign of fatigue, or ſenſibility, by being 
thus expoſed; and indeed Goin the ſtructure of it, it is 
: ſcarce poſſible ; for being of a foft-ſpongy flexible ſubſtance, 


by its natural elaſticity, yields to the weight of the body, 


— 
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mediately recovers it again; however, there is one caſe, 


ſhoeing; for it is upon the form of the ſhoes, and the 
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the inſtant the horſe preſſes his foot to the ground, and im- 


whereby the frog may occaſion lameneſs, which is when 
it grows hard or dry; but by taking off the little end of 
the frog, this diſorder is ſoon remedied, 

As. the bad conſequences of paring away the ſole and 


frog, have been pointed out, and, I think, evidently 
proved, let us obſerve now, the ill effects of modern 


manner of ſetting them on, that not only the preſervation 
of the foot, but alſo the ſafety of their legs, and the caſe 
of their motion depends. 

In effect, the more eaſy our ſhoes ſet upon us, the 
more active we are; ſo a large, long, thick ſhoe ought 
to have the ſame effect upon horſes, that wooden ſhoes 
have upon us; that is, make them heavy, unwieldy, and 
hobbling. 

A long ſhoe is not only perfectly uſeleſs, but it is even 
prejudicial; for the horſe's heels coming to fink upon 
thoſe of the ſhoes, the longer the lever, the greater will 
be the drag upon the clinches of the nails of the toe ; 
and thus horſes will be more apt to ſtrike them off on 
many occaſions ; eſpecially when they are apt to over- 
reach. 

The longer the ſhoe is, and the more it covers the ſole, 
the more hable the horſe will be to fall, trip, and hobble 
in his walk; particularly if he goes on a pavement ; be- 
cauſe the ſurface being formed of round parts, and the ſhoe 
having a large uniform hard face, he can ſcarce have above 
two or three points of ſupport. 

It is thought by ſome, that ſtrong ſhoe-heels are an eaſe 
to the weak heels, and fetlocks of horſes; as if the body 
of the ſhoe was flexible enough to yield to the horſe's heel; 
and under this notion, they raiſe the ſhoe-heel, and leave 
a vacant ſpace between that and the horſe's heel ; but the 
direct contrary happens, for it is the hoof, that, by its 
flexibility yields to the ſhoe-heel, which is quite inflexible : 
the thicker the ſhoe-heel is, the more ſubject that of the 
horſe is to meet it, and inſtead of being eaſed, the horſe's 
heel becomes more compreſſed, as if in a conſtant vice, 
becauſe it has always the ſame point of ſupport. 

By this means, they deprive them of the liberty of going 
with eaſe upon a pavement : becauſe the ſhoe does not bear 
upon a level, and produces an effect, like that of a pivot, 
2 the middle of the ſhoe-heels, and the vault, or 
hollow. 


To obviate theſe inconveniencies, M. La Foſſe p 
the following method of ſhoeing ; that neither the ſole or 
frog ſhould b 
too large by its growth; but in proportion as it grows, it 
will dry, ſcale, and fall off in flakes; that the edge of the 
hoof, if thought too long, ſhould be taken down as uſual ; 
and then a ſhoe, in form of a half moon, ſet on, reach- 
ing the middle of the hoof, the heels may be thinned, and 
the ſhoes made a little longer for ſuch horſes as have weak 
hoofs. 

Eight ſmall nails, made in the old way, that is, having 
very ſmall heads, are incruſted in the holes, which are 
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ſtate, penetrates, and dries it to ſuch a degree, that by 
its contraction, it compreſſes the fleſhy ſole, ſo as to lame 
the horſe. 

By this means, alſo ſand, and gravel get in, and are 
ground between the ſole, and ſhoe; and again between the 
horſe's heel, and thoſe of the ſhoe ; which not readily com- 
ing out again, cauſe compreſſions, inflammations, &c. which 
laſt accidents are very often the effects of a ſtone's being 
wedged in between the ſhoe-heels, ; 


To recapitulate the whole; 


The weight of the ſaddle-horſe does not preſs upon the 
toe, or heel, but on the middle between both ; ſo that the 
greater the diſtance of the ſole from the ground, or from 
whatever point of ſupport, the more the great tendon will 
be fatigued, by the inordinate diſtenſion it undergoes at 
every ſtep. | 

he more the ſole is covered by the ſhoe, the more the 
horſe will lip, flide, or fall; becauſe the ſurface being formed 
of round parts, and the ſhoe having a large uniform hard 
face, he can ſcarce have above two or three points of ſup- 
port; ſo that the greater contact the horſe's foot has with 
the ground, the more points are multiplied, and the ſafer of 
conſequence he goes, 

By ſhoeing, no other intention could be expected, but 
preſerving the hoof, after paring away its luxuriancy. 

That long ſhoes, and raiſing che ſhoe heel, is a very per- 
nicious cuſtom. 2 

By paring away the horny ſole, it hardens in proportion 
to its being thinned, and by compreſſing the flethy (ole, 
makes a horſe lame ; he loſes alſo the defence of nature 
againſt external bodies, by which means, the fleſhy ſole be- 
comes often wounded, bruiſed, &c. 

By paring the frog ſo much way, that it is not in contact 
with the ground, the tendon will be inordinately diſtended : 
by which means, it becomes ſubject to inflammation, relax- 
ation, defluxion and rupture. 

Laſtly, it appears from the anatomy of the foot, that 
horſes are chiefly lame in thoſe bones and its tendon ; that 
the preſent method of ſhoeing contributcs greatly thereto, 
by paring away the horny ſole, and hollowing the foot; by 
which means, the fleſhy ſole becomes more expoſed to ac- 
cidents, and the tendon fatigued, ſtrained, and ruptured ; its 
* being taken away by paring the frog. 

e may learn alſo from hence, that no more of the toe 
ſhould be pared away, than to keep the foot uniſorm with 
the ſhoe ; that the ſhoe ſhould be made flat, in order to 
adapt itſelf the better to the foot ; not made too thick, or 


e pared at all; for neither will ever — hollow, nor projecting beyond the horſe's heel. 


This is the ſubſtance of M. La Foſſe's new method of 
ſhoeing; which from its ſimplicity, and the great caſe of 
—— it, ſeems to demand our regard 24 attention; 

ut though it appears well calculated for the flat pave- 
ments, and roads of France, yet we doubt its general 
ſucceſs with us; eſpecially in fins of our rough ſtony 
countries, were the heel, and frog, being left ſo entire- 
7 defenceleſs, 1 be liable to frequent injuries from 
uch irregular looſe bodies, as flints, looſe ſtones, &c. 


made, as the head is, in an oblong form; the figures both We ſhould ſuſpect alſo its ſucceſs, on moiſt, greaſy, and 
of the ſhoe and nail are to be ſeen in the plate. This is flippery ſoils, or chalks ; where the ſhoe heel, or cramps, 


the whole myſte 


the 


92 . ſeems of great uſe, to ſupport a horſe, by the impreſſion 
By this method, the fole is preſerved, and conſequently | it makes in the ſurface ; how inconvenient ſoever it may 
oot defended againſt hard, or ſharp bodies, which the | be in other reſpects : though it muſt be confeſled, from our 


horſe may chance to tread on; thus inflammations, and method of ſhoeing race-horſes, where the whole foot comes 
dangerous compreſſions are avoided, and the many incon- into immediate contact with the ground, notwithſtanding 
veniencies already mentioned, from the lodgment of ſand, | the courſe they run over is often very ſlippery, yet they ſel- 


dom fall. 


gravel, or ſtones, 


Another advantage ariſing from this method of ſhoeing, 


But though this method may not be ſo generally adopt- 
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upon the heel, and the former being ſtrongly rubbe 
qualities and interſtices it happens to meet in its way; by 


port, gives the animal a ſtronger adherence, and more ſecu- 


and preſerving the ſole, that natural defence againſt exter- 
nal injuries, is, that in not paring away the ſole, nor 
ſetting on any more ſhoe than is neceſſary to preſerve the 
horny ſole ; the horſe will not be ſubject to flip, either on 
the winter's icey pavement, or the dry ſmooth one of the 
ſummer. 


For by making a horſe walk upon the frog, and partly 
„ 


puſhed againſt the ground, or pavement, impreſſes itſelf, 
as it were, by the weight of the horſe's body, into the ine- 


this means, the foot reſting on a great many more parts, 
which mutually eaſe it, by multiplying the points of ſup- 


rity upon the place he goes. SL 1 en 4 | 
By paring away the hole, the air, when it is in this thin| 
1 i | 


ed by us, in its utmoſt extent, for the reaſons above 

iven, as well as from the different texture of the horſe's 
ect, which in ſome will always demand a particular me- 
thod of thoeing ; yet it undoubtedly may ſuit many horſes, 
and many different parts of the kingdom; and this par- 
ticular advantage every one may reap from it, via. to pare 
away as little of the fole and frog as poſſible, even in the 
old method of ſhoeing: the many inconveniences of which, 
we apprehend, have been ſufficiently pointed aut, and amply 
explained; and would, by this means, be in a great meaſure 
obviated. | 

ExPLANATION of fig. 1, 2, 3, 4, Plate XXIV. 

Fig. 1. repreſents the bottom of a horle's foot, 
' &, a, a, is the horny ſole, 
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2. The hoof towards its lower edge, called by the author 
the wall of the foot. | 

Fig. 2. ſhews the horny ſole a, raiſed. from the fleſhy 
ſole c, c, c, round which is the enchanelled fleſh, 6. placed 
in the fulcus of the inner ſurface of the hoof : 5. the horny 
part of which is ſoft and white. 

Fig. 3. repreſents the under part of the fleſhy ſole r, raiſ- 
ed from the foot-bone, or what Gibſon calts the coffin-bone 
&, d, d. g, the covering or ſheath of the tendo Achillis. 2. 
The cartilage. 6, The edge of the fleſhy ſole confined in 
the furrow of the e horny ſubſtance, Bartlett's 
Farriery, 5 |. ; 

SHOODS, oat hulls. TJ | 

SHOVEL, a well known inſtrument, conſiſting of a 
long handle, and a broad blade, with raiſed edges. 
SHOULDER or a Horss, is the joint in the fore 
quarters that joins the end of the ſhoulder-blade with the 
extremity of the fore thigh 3 allo that part of his fore-hand 
that lies between the withers, the fore-thigh, the counter and 
the ribs, | 

SHOULDER-PEGGED Hos ks. are fo called when 
they are gourdy, ſtiff, and almoſt without motion. 

A horfecharged with ſhoulders, is a horſe that has thick, 
fleſhy, and heavy ſhoulders. 

SHOULDER-SPEAIT, a horſe is ſaid to be ſuch when 
he has given his ſhoulders ſuch a violent ſhock, as to diſ- 
Joint the ſhoulder- bone from the 3 

SHOULDERS of a Hors, ſhould be ſharp and narrow 
at the withers, of a middle ſize, flat, and but little fleſh upon 
them ; for if he be charged with ſhoulders, he will not only 
be heavy on the hand, and ſoon weary, but trip and ſtumble 
every minute, eſpecially if with ſuch ſhoulders his neck be 
thick and large. | | 

Some ſaddle-horſes, on the contrary, are too ſmall in the 
ſhoulders ; that is, when their breaſts are ſo narrow that 
their fore-thighs do almoſt touch : ſuch horſes are of 
little value, becauſe they have a weak fore-hand, and are 
apt to cut by croſſing their legs, and carry them ſo confuſ- 
edly in galloping that they are ſubject to fall. 

e ſhoulders of a well ſhaped horſe are compared to 


thoſe of a hare, and the diſtance between them ſhould be } ſudden 


little more than half the breadth of his hind-quarters. 

SOULDER-PIGHT IN A HoxsE; is a malady, being 
the diſplacing of the point of the ſhoulder by ſome great 
fall, rack, or pain, which may be known by one ſhoulder- 
point's ſticking out farther than its fellow; and alſo he will 
batt downright: | 

As for the cure, ſwim the horſe up and down in on 
water a dozen times, which will cauſe the joint to go bac 
into its right place again. | * | 

Then take two pins of aſhwood, about the, bigneſs of a 
finger, about five inches long, and ſharp-pointed ; flit the 
Kin an inch above and beneath the poinc of the ſhoulder, 
and from above thruſt one of theſe pins downwards, ſo that 
both the ends may equally ſtick within the ſkin : but if the 
vooden pin will not paſs through eaſily, you may firſt make 
way for it with an iron pin. 

hen you have done this, make two other holes croſs 

to the firſt; ſo that the other pin may croſs the firſt right in 
the midſt, with a right croſs, and the firſt pin ſhould be 
ſomewhat flat in the midſt, to the end that the other being 
round, may ptels the better without ſtop, and cloſe more ex- 


actly together. : ; 

Then take a piece of a line, a little bigger than a whip- 
cord, and make a loop at one end, which being put over 
one of the ends of one of the pins, ſo that it may lie be- 
tween the pin's end and the ſkin ; faſten this laſt end with 
vour packthread to the reſt of the cord, ſo that it may not 
lip; both the pins and the cord ſhould be firſt anointed 
with hog's greaſe. 

Then bring the horſe into the ſtable, and let him reſt for 
hine to ten days, but let him lie down as little as may be : 
put a paſtern hoe on the fore-leg, and after nine or ten ub 
anoint the ſore place with a little dialthæa, or hog's greaſe, 
fo turn him out to graſs, and let him run there ti | the pins 
are rotted off; if he be worked in a cart after the end of a 
month, it will ſettle his ſhoulder the better, and make him 
the fitter for riding. Sce STRAINS: 

SHOULDER ÞINCING, a misforturie that befals a 
horſe by labouring or ſtraining when too young, or by be- 
ing over- loaded. | | | 
This malady may be known by the narrowneſs of his 
breaſt, and by the conſumption of the fleſh of the ſhoul- 


long ſtanding, the 


| iron ſlice, looſen the ſkin within from 
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ick out and be higher than the Reſh 3 and if It be of 4 vel 

Forſe will be very hollow upon the briſ- 
ket, towards the arm-holes, and go wider beneath the feet 
than above the knee.” n 

For the cure ; give hid a flit with a ſharp knife an inch 
long, upon both ſides, an inch under the dee 
when it is done, with a large quill into the flit, blow up fi 
one ſhoulder, put then 4 i 5.4 as big as poſſibly you 
can, and even up to the withers, and with your hands 
ſtrike the wind equally into every part of the fioulders, and 
when they are both full, beat all the 'wind places with an 
hazle wand, over all the ſhoulder ; after that, with a flat 
the fleſh. 

Then rowel the two flits or cuts with two round rowels 
made of the upper leather of an old ſhoe, with an hole i 
the midſt, that the corruption may run out; let the wel. 
be three inches broad, and put in flat and plain within the 
cut ; this may be as large as you think fit co lay the ſame open 

SHOULD ER. sb AITING, er SrovLtDer- Torn, 
a malady that may befal a horſe by ſome dangerous fliding; 
either at home or abroad, by which the ſhoulder is parted 
from the breaſt, and ſo leaves an open rift, not in the ſkin 
but in the fleſh, and the film next under the ſkin, which 
renders the horſe fo lame that he is not able to go; and it 
1 de known by his trailing his legs after him in going. 

dor the cure: put a pair of ſtrait paſterns on his feet; 
and keep him in the ſtable without diſturbing him. Then 
take a pint of ſallad oil, one pound of dialthæa, half a pound 
of oil of bays, and as much treſh butter, which melt all to- 
gether in a pipkin; and with this anoint the part, and alſo 
round about the ſides of the ſhoulder ; this will cauſe both 
the faid places and all the ſhoulder to ſwell in tod or three 
days time ; then prick all. the ſwollen parts with a hamet; 
or fleam, or a ſharp hot irony and anoint the parts with the 
before-mentioned cintment., _ 2 

But if it ſtill continues to ſwell and gather to a head; you 
muſt lance it where the ſwelling gathers moſt; and feels 
ſofteſt under your finger, and tent it with green ointment, 

SHOUEDER-WRENCH, a misfortune that  befals 
horſes ſeveral ways, ſometimes by turning and ſtopping tos 

ly upon ſome uneven ground, ſometimes by running 
too haſtily out at ſome door: at other times by Alipping or 
ſliding either in the ſtable or abroad, and by ſeveral others; 

The beſt receipt for the cure of it, is to take up the 
horſe's ſound leg before, to double it back wards in the joint 
and ſo tie it with a liſt, or ſome ſoft thing, fo faſt that it will 
not untie; and then to force him to go upon his three othet 
legs till he ſweats at the roots of his ears, flanks, and between 
his legs; then untie his leg and let it down, and this will 
cauſe the blood to deſcend into the plate-vein, that it will 
be more viſibly ſeen when it is tied up; hut if it does not 
appear ſo plain as you would have it, wet it with warm wa⸗ 
ter with your hands, and ſtroke it downwards towards the 
place where you ate to let him blodd, and this will cauſe it 
to appear more viſibly. "WEE 

| Then tie up his leg againʒ and bleed him in the common 
bleeding place, between his cheſt and lame leg; taking 
away two quarts or more, according as. the ſtrain is great 
or {nall : fave a quart of the blood, and put a handful of 
ſalt in it; ſtirring it while it is running, that it may not 
clod ; and when he has done bleeding, and you have pin- 
ned up the mouth of the plate-vein with a leaden pin or nee- 
dle, to prevent it from bleeding, and bound ſome hairs of 
the main or tail about the pin; to keep it faſt and Ready; 
till a day or two after that you take it out, ſmear him with 
the blood; but before you pin him up, anoint him all over 
the. ſhoulder and breaſt, between his legs, and dowa to his 
knee, with oil of turpentine and ſtrong beer or ale; in 
equal parts, ſhaken and mingled together very well in a 
glaſs vial, clapping and dabbing it well with your hand ; 
then ſmear all the ſaid places anointed, with the blood and 
falt; chafing and dabbing this alſo very well with your hand 
then ſet him up to his meat, and with à liſt; or garter; tie 
both legs together as cloſe as you can ; then the next day 
untie him and walk him out, and if you find that he goes pret- 
ty well; ride him gently about a mile; and then ſet him up 
again, tying his fore-feet together as before; | 

But if he does not go well the firſt day; do not tide 
him, but only walk him the ſecond ; and the third day; 
after his dreſſing, do not only tie his legs, but put a flat ſtick 
on both ſides, like a wedge, about the bigneſs of a ſix-pence; 
drive this between the toe of the ſhoe and the toe of his 
foot, faſt, ſo that it rs Peg: come out; and always while 


ders, infomuch that the fore-part of the ſhoulder-bone , will | 


he ſtands till in the ſtable; tie his legs cloſe, aud peg him 
7 C with 


SIG 


RN him out to walk or 


with the 
ride, untie his legs and take out the wedge. 

Do this every night and morning until he is cured, 
which will be in a few days, if the hurt has been newly re- 
ceived, 


The Sieur de Soleyſel, and others, preſcribe the follow- 
ing medicine for theſe maladies : 


Take half a pound of new wax, the ſame quantity of 
roſin, pitch, and common turpentine ; a pound of 
oil of olives, two pounds and a half of capon's 
greaſe, the ſame quantity of badger's, harſe's, and 
mule's, and of the marrow of a ſtag : oil of turpen- 
tine, two ounces ;. caſtor, worms, camomile, St. 
John's wort, linſeed, and of foxes fat, two ounces : 
ſet the olive oil in a baſon over a clear fire, with 
the wax, roſin, and pitch pounded together, ftirri 
them over the flame till they are difſolved then add 
the fats and ſtag's marrow, and then the turpentine, 
and let the whole incorporate over a gentle fire. ö 


them for half 
the fire, Con- 


Then pour in the oils, and keep ſtirri 
a quarter of an hour ; then take it 
tinuing to ſtir it till it is cold. 


When you apply this ointment, rub the affected part 
with a wild of ſtraw, and having warmed your hand, chafe 
in the ointment as hot as the horſe and your hand is able 
to bear it, holding a hot fire- ſhovel near the part to cauſe it 
to penetrate : repeat this once in two days. 
HOWEL, a blind for a cow's eyes. 
.SHROUD, a ſhelter or harbour. 

SHUCK, a huſk or ſhell. | 

SICKLE, a toothed hook, with which corn is reaped, 

SIEVE, hair, lawn, or bafket work, ſtrained on a h 
for ſeparating the flour from the bran, the duſt from corn, 


e. 

SIG, urine, chamber · lie. 

SIGNS or Sickxzss in HonsESs. The firſt ſign of a 
horſe's indiſpoſition, is, his loathing his food ; then ic muſt 
be obſerved, whether he hath a wild and haggard look, for 
the eye of an horfe'is, as it were, a glaſs, through which 

may diſcern the inward difpolition of his body; obſerve 
Lhewiſe, whether his cars be cold, his mouth hot and foam- 
ing, or clammy, the hair of his flanks rough and ſtaring, 
and paler than uſual about the ends; his dung hard or 
black, or greeniſh;'and his urine clear and undigeſted like 


water. 

In this caſe his eyes are ſubject to weep, his head heavy 
and hanging down ; 'he is apt to ſtumble as he walks ; be 
is low and dull, though he was vigorous before ; he never 
minds other horſes 3 contrary to his former cuſtom, he 
riſes and lies down often in the ſtable, looking towards his 
flanks, which are doubled and folded in; his heart beats, 
which may be perceived, by layin 
tween the ſhoulder and ſengle, on the left ſide ; and he is 
alſo indifferent and unconcerned at what is done to him. 


long ſick/ ſtales without ſtriding, and even without thruſt- 
ing forth his yard, letting the water drop from the ſxin or 
ſheath, it almoſt always portends death, unleſs in ſuch 
horſes as have that — 4 when they are in health; in 
which caſe, you muſt draw no conjectures from this ſig 
though they continue to ſtale after the ſame manner during 
their ſickneſs. 


« Another no leſs fatal ſign is, When the hair of his tail, 
and on his ſkull, can be eaſily plucked off. 

&« It is a dangerous ſign, when à horſe either never lies 
down, or ſtarts up immediately, not being able to breathe 
freely in a lying polture ; whereas, if in the declenſion of 
this diſeaſe he he down, and continue long in this, poſture, 
it is a very good ſign. | | 

« When a ſick horſe turns up the whites of his eyes, you 
may conclude that he is in pain, and that his diſeaſe is of 
long continuance, 

From theſe ſigns, you may conjecture in general, that 
your horſe is ſick, and afterwards you muſt endeavour to 
diſcover his particular diſtemper, that you may be able to 
apply ſuitable remedies ; for a diſeaſe is known is half 
cured. | 

« But to be more particular: heavineſs of the counte- 
nance, ' extreme looſeneſs, or coſtiveneſs, ſhortneſs of 
breath, loathing of meat, a rotten cough, ſlowneſs of 
pace, hotlownels of flanks, hanging down of cars, &c. but 


* 


oop, of the ſtrangles; but if there be nothi 


your open hands be- | 
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eſpecially if an horſe, who before was of a chearful counte- 
nance, hangs down his head, it is a ſign of a fever, head. 
ach, the ſtaggers, or ſore eyes. 

46 If he turns his head backward on the right ſide to the 
px aggrieved, it indicates an obſtruction in the liver ; 
ut if down to the belly, of the cholic, bots, or worms. 

If water run out of his mouth, it is a ſign of the ſtag- 
gers, or wet cough. | | 

« 'The hollowneſs of a horſe's temples, is a ſign either 
of the ſtrangles, or old age. 

&« A ſwelling about the ears indicates the poll- evil; if it 
be under them, it is a fign of the vives; and in the mouth, 
of the canker, flaps, or lampers. | 

If he has a ſtinking breath, or foul matter iſſues from 
his noſtrils, it is an indication that he has an ulcer in his 
noſe or head; if the matter be black, it is a ſign of the 
mourning of the chine, or the like; and if white, of the 
glanders ; if yellow, it ſhews a conſumption of the liver, 
and rottenneſs of the lungs. 

« If his breath or body be hot, they indicate a fever and 
heat of the tomgch ; when a horſe's tongue hangs out and 
is ſwelled, it indicates the ſtronger that his, liver is in- 
flamed ; if beſides he forfakes his meat, that he has either 
the = or moiſt yellows. | 

“ Shortneſs of breath, and beating of the flanks, indicate 
a fever, or the ſtrangles; but if the paſſage of his throat 
be ſtopped, it is a ſign that the film of the lungs is broken 
and the ſpleen is troubled, or elſe that he is broken winded. 

&« If a horſe eats and drinks little, it is a ſign of a cold 
liver ; but if he covets to drink much, and eats a little, it 
is either a ſign of a fever, rotten lungs, heat in the ſtomach, 
heat in the liver, or the dry yellows. ._. 

« Tf there be a ſwelling under his throat, an indi- 

cation of the glanders; if about the roots of the tongue, 

zothing but little knobs, 

we kernels, they indicate no more than that he has a 
C 

« Coughing, or an offering to cough, is a ſign of the 
— or a wet or dry cough, or a conſumption, or 

oundering of the body. 

« If a horſe be ſcabby, and ulcerous all over his body, 
and about the neck, it 1s a plain indication that he has the 
mange; an ulcer full of knots, creeping about the veins, 
ſhews the farcy: if it ſpread abroad only in one place, it is 
a canker; when hollow and crooked, a fiſtula ; but if it 
be a ſpongy wart, full of blood, it is an anbury. 

« A ſwelling on the left fide, is an indication of a ſick 
ſpleen; in the flank, of a cholic ; but if in the belly and 
legs, of the dropſy. 

The hollowneſs of the back is an indication of the dry 
malady of the dropſy. , 

« Staring of the oy indicates a bad ſtomach, or a foun- 
dering in the body; but generally a culd, or want of 
cloathing. 

“ Leanneſs and gauntneſs indicate him to be hide-bound, 
in a conſumption, that he is troubled with a dry malady, 


| inflammation of the liver, foundering in the body, worms, 
« The Sieur de Soleyſel obſerves, when a horſe has been | 


cholic, or the yellows. 
__ *Staling with pain ſhews foundering in the body, the 
ſtone or wind cholic; and if his urine be blackith and 
thick, a pain in the kidnies ; but if yellow, the glanders. 

« Trembling is an indication of a fever, or of founder- 
ing in the body; and if a horſe trembles after drinking, it 
ſhows he bas an ague fit upon him, and he will afterwards 
glow, and ſometimes he will ſweat afterwards. 

« Laxativeneſs, or looſeneſs of body, is an indication of 
the heat of the liver; and on the contrary, coſtiveneſs in- 
dicates the dry yellows, or diſeaſes of the gall. 

« If a horſe ſtrikes at his belly with his foot, it is a fign 
of the cholic ; but if in ſtriking he fiſks his tail alſo, then 
either bats or worms are indicated. 

« If a horſe lie much on his left fide, it is a ſign of the 
ſpleen ; and if on the right ſide, of the heat of the liver; 
and if he be reſtleſs, it is probable it may be cauſed by bots 
and worms, cholic or griping in the belly; but if he ſpreads 
himſelf abroad, it indicates the dropſy ; and if he groans 
when he is down, it betokens a ſick ſpleen, moiſt yellows, 
bots, or film broken; but if he is not able to riſe when he 
is down, it is a ſign either of a mortal weakneſs, or foun- 
dering in the body and legs. 

6 An may alſo be taken from the urine of a horſe; 
theſe, according to ſome authors, are accounted not ſo ma- 
terial and certain as thoſe from the dung are, yet others 
again ſay they are more certain. And, 


That 


SIG 


e That if a horſe in his ſickneſs ſtales clear, and it being 
faved and fot by, there be no ſediment in it, it is an indi- 
cation of a growing diſtemper : but if the urine turn of a 
reddiſh or yeliowiſh colour, and has either a cloud ſwim- 
ming in it, that is not black or earthy, and a fediment 
falling to the bottom, and begins to have a rank ſmell, it 
ſhews that the diſeaſe is beginting to break; but if the 
cloud be of an earthy or black colour, cohering in a body 
without parting, it is a ſign that the diſeaſe will prove mor- 
of | 


« Again, if a horſe's urine be different at different times, 
ſometimes giving indications of foundneſs, and at other 
times of ſickneſs, it then intimates there is a malignity of 
the diſeaſe, proceeding from an inequality of the compo- 
ſition of the blood, which alſo cauſes an inequality in it's 
motion. | 

« Urine of a yellowiſh colour, rather thick than thin, 
of a ſtrong ſmell, and piercing quality, is reckoned health- 
ful, — and good; but, on the contrary, if it be of a 
deep red tincture, either like or inclining to blood, then 
the horſe has either had too great heats, by being over- 
ridden, or ridden too early after winter graſs. 

« If a horſe's urine be of a high colour, clear and tranſ- 
parent, like old March beer, it is a ſign there is an inflam- 
mation in his body, and he has taken a ſurfeit ; if it bear 
a little cream at- the top, it indicates. a weakneſs in the 
back, or conſumption of the feed ; but a rom one is a 
kind of a conſumption in the body; with bloody ſtrokes, 
is a ſign of an ulcer in the kidnies ; and one that is black, 
thick and cloudy, indicates approaching death. 

« The dung of a horſe is the beſt diſcoverer of his inward 
parts; the colour or complection of which ought to be 
well obſerved, when he is in beſt health, and at beſt feed- 
ing; and as he is found to alter, ſo a judgment is to be 
made, either of his health or ſickneſs. But to be more 
particular : 

« Tf his dung be clear, criſp, and of a pale yellowiſh caſt, 
hanging together, and not ſeparating, more than as it is 
broke by it's own weight in falling, and is neither ſo thick 
nor ſo thin, but that it will flat a little on the ground, and 
indeed both in ſcent and ſubſtance, reſemble the ordure of 
a ſound man, then he is clean, well fed, and without im- 
perfection. Fg 

If again his firſt and ſecond dung be well coloured, yet 
fall from him in round knots or pellets, and the reſt be 
good, it is not much matter ; for it is only an indication 
that he has eaten hay lately, and that will always come 
away firſt z but if all his dung be alike, then it is a ſign of 
foul feeding, and that he has eaten either tos much hay, 
or too much litter, and too little corn. þ 

« When his dung is in round pellets, and blackiſh or 
brown, it is a ſign of inward heat in the body; if it be 
greaſy, of Salas and that the greaſe is melted, but can- 
not come away. 7 WEIL 

« If he voids ſe in groſs ſubſtance with his dung, 
and it is white and clear, and comes away kindly, he is in 
no danger ; but, on the contrary, if it be yellow or putri- 
fied, then it is a fign that the greaſe has lain long in his 
body, and, if not prevented, that ſickneſs will enſue, 

Again, if the dung be ſtrong and hard, it indicates 
that he has had too ſtrong heats, and that he will afterwards 
be coſtive, if it be not prevented; if it be pale and looſe, 
it indicates either inward coldneſs of body, or too much 
moiſt and corrupt feeding; but if the dung is ſtinking, it 


thews the heat of the liver: but on the contrary, if it have 


no ſmell, the coldneſs of the liver; but if it be indigeſted, 
then it is an indication either of a-conſumption, or of a 
dry malady. 

« Signs may alſo be taken from the pulſe of a horſe, 
which may be very plainly felt upon his temples, and fore- | 
legs; but as that method has not yet obtained, among the 
experienced in that way, I ſhall pals it over. 

% But notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, in a more 
particular manner, as to the ſigns of ſickneſs in horſes, it 
ought to be obſerved in general, that it is a very difficult 
tall to arrive at any certain knowledge of the diſeaſes of 
brute beaſts, and therefore it ought not to be wondered at, 
that even farriers themſelves are often miſtaken, as to the 
ſigns, becauſe they can only judge by outward appear- 
ances; and cfoecially becauſe there are many diſeaſes that 
have the fame common ſymptoms ; and although a perſon 
may by them be aſſured that a horſe has a fever, or a ſtran- 
gury, yer be can ſcarcely at the ſame time be certain, 
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without a very nice examination, whether he may not have 
an inflammation in the pleura, or in his kidnies ; for the 
ſigns that theſe animals uſually give in the affections of 
particular parts, is their turning their heads towards that 
part, and indeed that is not always to be depended on ; for 
a horſe may turn his head to the right ſide of his belly, and 
thereby a perſon uy be miſtaken in ſuppoſing that diſtem- 
per to be a diſeaſed liver, as the hotſe often gives the ſame 
ſign in thecholic.” 

SIKE, a little rill, a water-furrow, a gutter. 

SILVER-WEED, or Mild Tanſqh, a ſpecies of cinque- 
foil, which grows naturally upon cold ſtiff land in moſt parts 
of — and is a ſure mark of the ſterility of the ſoil. 
Its ſtalks ſpread upon the ground, and ſend out roots from 
their joints ; by which means, and by the frequent ſhed- 
dings of its ſ for it flowers during the whole ſummer, 
it ſoon over-runs, and fills the land to a great diſtance. 
The leaves of this plant are compoſed of ſeveral lobes or 
wings, which are generally placed along the mid-rib, and 
terminated by an odd one: they are jagged at their ed 
and are of a ſilvery colour, eſpecially on their under ſide. 
The way to deſtroy this kind of weed has been already 
pointed out, Mr. Rays ſays, that the root of wild tanſey, 
which is ſomewhat of the parſnip kind, is good to eat, and 
that hogs are very fond of it. | | 

SIMPSON, groundſel. 

SINEW- Sprung, is a violent attaint, or over-reach, in 
which a horſe ſtrikes his toe, or hinder-feet, againſt the 
ſinews of the fore · leg. 

For cramps or convulſions in the ſinews: theſe are vio- 
lent contractions, or drawings together of the limbs, either 
throughout the whole body, particularly in one limb or 
member ; and proceed from cauſes either natural or acci- 
dental ; if from natural cauſes, they proceed either from 
too 2 fulneſs or emptineſs. 

hen they proceed from fulneſs, they are cauſed by a 
ſurfeit, either in eating or drinking, or the want of proper 
3 * 3 0 

When emptineſs, proc om too freque 
and too plentiful dlood-leirings, or too much ers now's 
purgings, or too hard labour; all which fill the hollowneſs 
of the ſine vs with cold, windy vapour, which are the only 
great cauſes of convulſions. _; 

If they proceed from accidental cauſes, then it is either 
from ſome wound received, where a ſinew has been half 
aſunder, or only pricked, which preſently cauſes a convul- 
ſion all over the body. 

The figns of the diſtemper are, the horſe will carry his 
neck ſtiff, and will not be able to ſtir it; his back will 
riſe up like the back of a camel, or like a bended bow; 
his crupper will ſhrink inward, his fore-legs will ſtand cloſe 
together, and his belly will be clung up to his back- bone; 
when he lies down he will not be able to riſe, eſpecially 
from the weakneſs of his hinder limbs. 

The cure. Firſt ſweat him, either by burying in a 
horſe dunghill, or elſe by applying hot blankets doubled, 
about each fide of his a. = body; then after his 
ſweat, anoint his body all over with oil of petroleum, for 


W better than oil of ba or oil of cypreſs. 


Then give him to drink the following liquor: 


Take one dram of aſſa fœtida, with aniſceds, ſeeds of 

 , fenugreek, and cummin ſeeds, of each half an ounce ; 

put theſe into a quart of ſtrong white wine, and add 

to them three or four large ſpoonfuls of olive oil, 

taking care to keep him warm after the drink, and 

to feed him with good bean bread, and warm maſhes, 

made . of malt, ground, and warm water; and this 

will, in a little time, reduce his ſine ws to their for- 
mer ability. 


But if the convulſion came accidentally, as by the prick, 
or half cut of a finew, then ſearch for the wounded fine w, 
and, with a pair of ſheers, clip it aſunder, and the convulſion 
will ceaſe. 1 

tut 4 4 be only nk cramp, 150 but * one limb, then rub 
or chafe the griev with a hard wiſp, or hay-ro 
and the pain wil wer jp | 10 n 

SIT-FAST, a part of a horſe's hide turned horny, and 
which if it cannot be diflolved and ſoftened by rubbing with 
mercurial ointment, muſt be cut out, and afterwards healed 
as a freſh wound, It generally proceeds from a warble. 
See the article W ARBLE. 

SIZZING, yeaſt, or barm. 


SKID, 
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Faſtened, fo as to prevent its turning round, upon 


SMU 


_ SKID, the chain by which the wheel of a 


n is 
cend- 


ing a ſteep hill. 
SKILLING, an iſle, or bay of a barn. 
SLAB, the out-fide plank of a piece of timber when 


fawn into boards, 
SLECK, ſmall pit coal. | 
SLEDGE, common and moulding. See PLouGA. / 
SMUT', a diſtemper incident to corn, and which, ac- 
cording to M. Duhamel, may be diſtinguiſhed by the fol- 


lowing marks. 


« x. This diſtemper deſtroys entirely the germ and ſub- 


Nance of the grain. 


« 2, It affects not only the ear, but alſo, in ſome de- 


gree, the whole plant, when it has made a great progreſs. 


« 3. It very ſeldom happens but that when one {talk is 


ſmutty, all the ears of the other ſtalks from the ſame root 
are ſo too. 


4. So early as in March or April, upon opening care- 


fally the hood or blades which cover the ear, and examin- 
ing the young car, then not above the ſixth part of an inch 


in length, and almoſt cloſe to the roots, I found this em- 
bryo already black, and attacked with this diſtemper. Per- 
haps it may not always ſeize the plants ſo early. 

ns. © When the diſtempered ear comes out of its cover- 
ings formed by the blades, it looks lank and meagre: the 
common and immediate coverings of the grains are in this 
caſe ſo very flight and thin, that the black powder is ſeen 
through them ; and from this time nothing is found, in lieu 
of grain, but a black powder, which has a fetid ſmell, and 


no conſiſtency. As this powder, of which the conſtituent |. 


particles have but very little coheſion, and of which the 
coverings are deſtroyed, is eaſily blown off by wind, or 
waſhed away by rain, the huſbandman, in houſing theſe 
plants, houſes only ſkeletons of the ears. If any impreſ- 
ſion of this powder remains, it is eaſily taken off by ſift- 
ing: but I have not experienced it to be contagious, like 
that of burnt grain. 

« M. Tillet, who gained the prize propoſed by the 
Academy at Bourdeaux for the beſt account of what ren- 
ders black the mealy ſubſtance of grain, has obſerved that 
theſe corrupted ears are often found to be vitiated even in 
the hood, though this laſt, Ilcoks as green and perfect as 
if nothing ailed the corn within. The upper part of the 
ſtalk of a ſmutty plant is, not, commonly, quite ſtraight, 
from within about half an inch below the ear. If ſuch 


. a ſtalk is ſqueezed there, it ſcarcely yields at all to the preſ- 


ſure. If it be cut aſunder at about a ſixth part, or a 
quarter of an inch, below the ear, it will be found to be 
almoſt entirely filled with pith, in ſuch manner that only 
u very ſmall opening can be perceived in the heart of this 
ſtalk, inſtead of the large pipe that is in healthy ſtems. 
M. Tillet concludes from hence, that the circulation of the 
Juices is obſtruQed in the upper part of the ſtalk of ſmutty 
lants. | 

* Bearded wheat is apt to be ſ as well as that 
which is not bearded; but neither M. Tillet nor I have 
ever met with a ſmutty ear of tye. 

« Cauſes of ſmut.— The ſmuttineſs of corn cannot be 
owing to a want of fecundation, as many have hitherto 
miſtakenly imagined ; fince it affects and deſtroys the or- 


gans of both ſexes long before the time of that fecundation. 


« It cannot be imputed to the ſettling of wet upon the 
ears, or to fogs, or to a violent impreſſion of the ſun ; ſince 
we have ſeen the ears ſmutty long before they ceaſed to be 
covered with the blades, which continue green till the diſ- 
temper has made great progreſs. 

The fame obſervations refute abſolutely the opinion 
of thoſe who ſuppoſe the cauſe of the ſmutt to be in the 
grains after they are formed, and before they are paſt their 
milky ſtate. 

he ſmut of corn has been alſo aſcribed to the moiſture 
of the earth: but we do not ſee more ſmutty plants in the 
loweſt, and conſequently wetteſt parts of a field, than in the 
higheſt and moſt dry. Beſides, why ſhould there be a ſingle 
fmutty plant in the midſt of numbers of ſound ones? How- 
ever, as it appears that corn is more frequently attacked 
with this diſtemper in wet years, than when the ſeaſons are 
dry, too much moiſture may perhaps, without being the 


| Immediate cauſe of the ſmut, favour its progreſs more than 


drought would do, | 
« Some naturaliſts have aſctibed this diſtemper to inſects. 
If I am not authoriſed abſolutely to deny this, I can at leaſt 


th. 


all my endeavours to eſtabliſh it by ſacts have proved inef. 


inſects in ſmutty grains; but as I found the very fame kinds 
likewiſe in ſound ears, I believe, with M. Tillet, that the 
are not in any manner the cauſe of this diſtemper. We know 
that the corn- caterpillar devours the mealy ſubſtance of the 
rain : but it does not occaſion ſmut. Nilnibets of flies 
ay their eggs upon theſe ſeeds; and the worms and maggots 
which proceed from them, eat the ſeeds : but this ; Foe 
not occaſion any thing like ſmut, The Reverend Dr, 
Hales, to ſatisfy himſelf whether the ſmut of corn might 
not proceed from the feeds being bruiſed by the flail, took 
a number of grains of different ſizes, and bruiſed them 
with a hammer. They grew well, and bore ears which 
were not ſmutty, 'Thus his own experience convinced this 


| ſkilful philoſopher, that he had conceived a wrong idea of 


the cauſe of this diſtemper, 

« Several cultivators have thought that pigeons dung and 
that of ſheep render corn ſmutty : but this is a groundleſs 
notion, We have large pigeon-houſes, the dung of which 
is ſtrewed upon our wheat lands: the ſame is done with the 
dung of our ſheep, and we even fold our flocks upon thoſe 
lands: yet we do not find that theſe fields are more infect- 
ed with ſmut than others, This allegation is therefore ab- 
ſolutely deſtitute of proof. . ker. 

« Woalfius was of opinion that the ſmut of corn proceeds 
from a monſtroſity of the embryo : but M. Aimen has re- 
futed that ſuppoſition, by ſhewing that the male flowers of 
certain kinds of plants are attacked with this diſtemper : now 
the lowers have not any embryo. 

«© M. Aimen, M. D. has very judiciouſly obſerved, 
that the ſmut of corn cannot derive its origin from a de- 
fect in the ſap; as all the parts of the plant, except the 
ear, look healthy, and there are plants whoſe roots are 
perennial, which appear vigorous, though their ſeeds are 
ſmutty every year. He is of opinion, that whatever 
weakens the plant is apt to bring on the ſmut, and in- 
ſtances, as a proof of this, that it is a frequent cuſtom 
in his country to cut rye as ſoon as it ſpindles, for food 
for their cattle ; and that this rye generally produces other 
ears, which ſeldom contain any but diſtempered grain: to 
which he adds, that ſeed-corn which had been pricked or 
run through with a needle ; or which is not thoroughh 
ripe, and that which produces lateral or ſecond ears, af. 
ject to the ſmut. 4 


reſearches into what is properly called the ſmut of corn, 
holds that this diſtemper proceeds from an ulcer which 
attacks firſt the parts that ſuſtain the ſeeds, and after- 
| wards ſpreads to the reſt of the lower. But, ſome will fay, 
what is the primary cauſe of that ulcer ? In order to diſco- 
ver it, M. Aimen examined ſeveral grains of barley with a 
microſcope : ſome of them were bigger than others; ſome 


| were very hard; and others yielded to the preſſure of his 
nail: ſome were of a deeper, and others of a lighter colour; 


ſome longer, and others rounder, than they ought to have 
been: their rind was ſomewhat wrinkled in ſeveral places, 
whereas in its natural ſtate it is ſmooth ; and laſtly, he per- 
ceived upon ſome of them black ſpots, which, when exa- 
mined with a magnifying glaſs, appeared to be covered with 
mould. Theſe grains were ſeparated carefully, according 
to their ſeveral conditions, and ſown apart, though in the 
fame ground. All the mouldy grains produced ſmutty ears, 
the ſhrivelled, the parched, and thoſe that were attacked by 
inſets, either did not grow at all, or did not produce any 
ſmut. 

« He then ſingled out a parcel of ſound grains, ſowed 
them, and ſome time after took them up in order to examine 
them again with a magnifying glaſs. He found ſome of 
them mouldy, replanted them all, and obſerved that the 
mouldy grains produced ſmutty ears. | 

« M. Aimen, without pretending that this is the only 
cauſe of the ſmut of corn, concludes from theſe experiments, 
that mouldineſs is a cauſe of this diſtemper. 

It is very hard to conceive how mouldineſs can pro- 
duce this diſtemper z for as ſoon as the ſeed has ſprouted 
and produced its plant, the whole ſubſtance of the grain 
is conſumed. Whether the hulls or coverings grow mouldy 
or not, [ſeems to be a circumſtance quite immaterial to 
the plant, which ceaſes from that time to ſubſiſt on what 
the ſeed had ſupplied it with till then. We readily con- 
ceive that if this mouldineſs attacks the plant, it might 
either kill it or render it poor and weak: but we cannot 


aſlert thats after having, been of this opinion for ſome time, 
| | 


imagine how this mouldineſs ſhould affect only the * 
ructi- 


fectual. Some obſervers have indeed ſhewn me different 


4 The ſame obſerver, who has made ſeveral careful 
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fruQification, and entirely deſtroy them, without doing any 


viſible. injury to the other parts of the ſame plant, even 
though it be a perennial, However, M. Aimen relates 
facts; to account for which one might conjecture, ſuppo- 
ſing the increaſe of plants to be only an extenſion of the 
embryo, that the organs of fructification which'exiſt in im- 
perceptible miniature in the ſeed, were already affected b 
the mouldineſs before the grains were depoſited in the earth. 
But let us abide. by well obſerved facts: it being of more 
importance to collect them, than to be in a hurry to ex- 
plain them by conjectures hitherto attended with little pro- 
babilit , y 

60 . of preventing this diſtemper: M. Aimen is 
of opinion, that to prevent this diſtemper, the fineſt and 
ripeſt corn ſhould be choſen for ſeed, that it ſhould be 
threſhed as ſoon as poſſible, and that it ſhould be limed im- 
mediately after, as well, ſays he, to keep it from growing 
mouldy, as to deſtroy the mould already formed, if any 
ſuch there be; adding, that every method he has tried 
to make corn ſo prepared grow mouldy, has been inef- 
fectual, and that he has never known it produce ſmutty 
ears.“ 

According to this principle, the preparations which have 
been experienced to be ſerviceable ia the caſe of burnt- 
grain, and particularly M. Tillet's lye, may be equally pe- 
neficial to guard againſt ſmut, But we ſhall not attempt, 
continues N. Duhamel, to make any addition to M. 
Aimen's advice, becauſe we have not ſtudied the diſtemper 
properly called ſmut, ſo much as we have that far more 
dangerous one which we diſtinguiſh by the name of burnt- 
grain. According to ſome experiments made by M. Tillet, 
the black powder of m—_ corn does not appear to be con- 
tagious. However, we ſhould ſpeak more affirmatively on 
this point if we had been able to colle& a ſufficient quan- 
tity of that powder: but, as was ſaid before, the wind and 
rain carry it away, and but very little of it is found in gra- 
naries. We exhort thoſe who wiſh to contribute to the 
progreſs of agriculture, to make farther trials, in order to 
aſcertain whether the ſmut of corn be really contagious or 
not.: but at the ſame time we caution them to be careful 
nat to confound this diſtemper with the uſtilago, or burnt- 
ear; for want of which diſtinction ſevecal philoſophers have 
hitherto been miſled. 

As weak plants are.moſt ſubject to ſmut, M. Aimen re- 
commends good tillage, as a ſure means of giving them 
ſtrength and vigour. It is probably for this reaſon that corn 
is very ſmutty when managed according to the New Huſ- 
bandry. 

„ that all the lyes generally made uſe of, pre- 
ſerve the plants from mouldineſs; and of all of them, lime 
ſeems to — the moſt effectual. 

« M. de Lignerolle ſays, that the ſureſt means of avoid- 
ing ſmut, and that which he has practiſed with ſucceſs ever 
ſince the year 1739, on upwards of three hundred acres of 
land, is to change the ſeed every year, to be very careful that 
the ſeed corn be well dried and thoroughly ripe, and that it 
be not {mutty, nor have any ſmutty powder ſticking to it. 
He then pours boiling water on quick lime, in a large tub ; 
and after the ebullition is over, as much cold water as there 
was hot, and ſtirs it all ſtrongly together, in order to diſ- 
ſolve and thoroughly mix the lime. The quantity of wheat 
intended to be towed is ſprinkled with this lye, and then 
well fticred with a ſhovel, and laid in as high a heap as poſ- 
ſible. It is beſt to keep the grain for a week after this pre» 
- paration, turning it every day; for otherwiſe it would heat 


ſo as to deſtroy the germ. By theſe means he has not had 


any ſmut, when the fields around him have been infected 
with that diſtemper. 

« M. Donat, near Rochelle, "nk the ingredients 
commonly employed in ſteeps too dear for the ule of far- 
mers, ſtudied for ſome years to find out ſomething cheaper, 
ealy to be had every where, and therefore better calculated 
to be of general uſe, © I have had, ſays he, in a letter to 
M. Duhamel, the good fortune to accompliſh what I wiſhed, 
for now L only uſe pigeons-dung, quick- lime, aſhes, and ſea- 
ſalt, where this laſt can be conveniently had. I have ſome- 
tines made with theſe ingredients, ſteeped in water, fo ſtrong 
a liquor, that it has even deſtroyed the germ of the grain, 
But there will be no danger of that, if care is taken to ob- 
ſerve the following directions, which are the reſult. of ſeven 
years ſucceſsful experience, even at times when farmers 
who have neglected to follow my example, have had ſuch 
wretched crops as have not paid the charge of reaping. 
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Take quick-lime and pigeons dung; of each twenty- 
five pounds, forty pounds of wood-aſhes, and twenty- five 
pounds of ſea-falt, or ſalt · pette. Put all theſe into a tub 
large enough to hold half a hogſhead of common water add- 
ed to them. Stir them all well with a ſtick, till the lime 
is quite diſſolved. This lye will keep ſome time without 


y ee + It muſt be ſtirred again juſt before the corn is 
e 


eeped in it. The grain is then put into a baſket, and 
plunged in the lye, where it remains till it has thoroughly 
imbibed it; after which it᷑ is taken out, and laid in a heap, 
till it is quite drained of all its moiſture: or, which is a ſtill 
better way, take a maſhing-tub, fill it with grain to within 
four inches of the brim, and then pur in the lye well 
ſtirred beforehand, When the tub is full, let the lye run 
out at the bottom into ſome other veſſel, in order to uſe ic 
again for more corn. Let the grain be then taken out and 
laid in a heap to drain; and continue in this manner to 
ſteep all your ſeed-corn, The wheat thus prepared may be 
ſowed the next day, and muſt not be kept above five or 
{ix days, for fear of its heating. This I ſay from experience. 
The quantity of lye above preſcribed, will ſerve to prepare 
more than twenty buſhels of wheat. 

« Mr. 'Tull obſerves, that brining and changing the 
ſeed are the general remedies for ſmut. The former of 
theſe, he had heard, was diſcovered about ſeventy years be- 
fore he wrote, by the ſowing of ſome wheat which had been 
ſunk in the ſea, and which produced clean corn, when it 
was a remarkable year for ſmut all over England : but he 
afterwards dotibts whether this might not happen by its be- 
ing foreign ſeed, and therefore a proper change for our foil. 
He tells us that two farmers, whoſe lands lay intermixed, 
uſed ſeed of the ſame growth, from a good change of land, 
and that the one, who brined his ſeed, had not any ſmut, 
whilſt the other, who neglected that precaution, had a very 
ſmutty crop. But again he doubts whether this ſeed might 
nat have been changed the year before, and ſo might not be 
— infected; or at leaſt not more than the brine and 
ime might cure. He adds, that ſmutty ſeed wheat, though 
brined, will produce a ſmutty crop, unleſs the year prove 
very favourable; for that favourable years will cure the ſmut, 
as unkind ones will cauſe it: but, above all, he aſſures us, 
that the drill-huſbandry is the moſt effectual cure.“ 

« Count Ginanni, a patrician of Ravenna, who has fa- 
voured the world with a very accurate and ingenious trea- 
tiſe on the diſtempers of corn in the blade, deems the ruſt 
incurable, after it has once taken place. He has prevented 
it by ſprinkling the plants, before their ears were formed 
in their hoods, with a ſolution of ſal ammoniac or ſalt- pe- 
tre in water mixed with falt of tartar, and with other alka- 
line ſubſtances ; but obſerves that ſuch preparations are too 
dear for the uſe of farmers. He thinks, that ſowing thin, 
and keeping the corn quite free from weeds, will generally 
{ be a good preſervative, as he himſelf has frequently experi- 
enced.?”? X ; 

„The ſmut in wheat, ſays a writer in the Muſeum Ruſ- 
ticum, is an evil which has long been complained of, and 
many methods tried to prevent it, all of which have proved 
inefteCtual, or, at beſt, but a mitigation of the diſeaſe ; 
which methods I need not here enumerate, as they are ge- 
nerally known, or are to be met with in various authors 
who have wrote on agriculture z ſome of them being cal- 
culated to forward vegetation, and ſtrengthen the plant, 
ſuch it will be adviſable to continue in the practice of. 

« But amongſt all the authors who have wrote on this 
ſubject, I do not remember to have ſeen one who has pointed 
out a probable conjecture with reſpect to the cauſe of this 
malady ſo as to be ſupported, by any tolerable degree of rea- 
ſon. And infomuch as natural hiſtory has been and is my 
favourite ſtudy, (of which I take agriculture and-a know- 
ledge of cattle to be no ſmall part), I have frequently em- 
ployed ſome leiſure hours, to endeavour to aſſign cauſes for 
various diſeaſes, to which the productions of the earth are 
ſubject; among which this of ſmut in wheat is one. And 
being deſirous to improve my knowledge, I am willing to 
communicate, that if any thing worth notice might come 
from me, I may have the pleaſure of doing ſomething for the 
public good, and thereby induce others to make their diſ- 
coveries known, from which myſelf, as well as many more, 
may reap ſome advantage. 

« I remember to have read a little treatiſe, wrote ſome 
years ſince, by James Logan, (chief juſtice, and preſident 
of the council of the province of Penſylvania) on the ge- 
neration of plants, containing obſervations made on' the 
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maize, by which he diſcovered the plant to be (what I. in- 


nzus. calls monoecia, or) a plant bearing male and female 
flowers, and, as ſuch, capable of being impregnated with a 
fructifying duſt from another plant of the like kind. 4 
© 1] own, the reading this pamphlet firſt gave me the hint 

of the generation of vegetables, from which I continued 
my obſervations reſpecting other plants, and among the 
reſt to wheat, and the like ; though this is not of the ſame 
claſs with maize, but of the claſs triandria of Linnæus, and 
is hermaphrodite, yet, nevertheleſs, equally ſubject to be im- 
pregnated by duſt from another plant, as well as with duſt 
trom itſelf. 

« Having frequently obſerved amongſt wheat, while 
green, (though ſhot up into ſpindle) ſeveral black, blighted 
ears, I examined them, and found theſe were ears in which, 
by ſome accident, the intention of nature was prevented 
I ſuppoſe, by being detained too long in the hoſe, and by 
the natural humidity of the plant, a fermentation was pro- 
moted 1n its ear, deſtroying the ſmall veſſels through which 
the corns were to receive nouriſhment z by which means 


growing up with the others, imbibe moiſture ſufficient to 
cauſe the duſty particles in the grains in them to expand, 
and burſt the fine ſkin which contained them : being 
thus ſet at liberty, the air, if it happens to be a dry ſea- 
ſon, dries them again ; by which means they become light 
enough to float therein, when ſeparated from the ſkin 
which held them. If this happens when the wheat is in 
bloſſom, which it often does, part of the duſt enters the 
ſtygma of healthy corns, and thereby infects them: the 
pulp in thoſe becoming black, a fermentation is raiſed therein 
which deſtroys the life of the grain thus impregnated ; hence 
the * agen ſmell is acquired peculiar to this diſeaſe 
(the ſmell in a grain of ſmut being the ſame as in a black 
blighted ear.) | 

« From hence it is eaſily accounted for, why, often, a 
few grains in an ear are ſmutty, and the others good. 

Some may perhaps object, if this be the caſe, why are 
not barley and oats ſubject to the like diſeaſe, ſince both 
theſe are ſubject to the black blight as well as wheat? Such 
objectors would do well to obſerve, that theſe have a more 
tough ſkin than wheat, which does not burſt till after the 
blowing of theſe forts of corn is over; therefore, when 
it does burſt, the duſt can do no harm. 

« Having thus pointed out the cauſe, I now proceed to 
preſcribe the remedy, which is, when the corn is ſhot into 
ſpindle, and the ears begin to appear, let ſome perſons go along 
each furrow in the field, and carefully break off all ears 
of the black kind, (not pull them up, becauſe often from 
the ſame root gu ſeveral others, which are good and 
ſound ears), and when broke off put them into a bag, and 
carry them away; for ſhould they be thrown on the ground, 
there may till be danger of infection from them; as it is 
poſſible, there may be ſome of theſe diſeaſed ears, which 
are not burſten, and therefore may eſcape being gathered, 
theſe may be known by the ſtalks at the neck being crook- 
ed, and bent in the length of three or four inches backward, 
and forward five or ſix bends, and the hoſe nearer to the 
to the head of ſuch than the ears which are good. 

« 'The ſeaſons in which wheat is moſt liable to be ſmut- 
ty are, it is well known, ſuch in which it happens to be 

12 and windy at the time of blowing; but if 
it happens to be wet during that time, it is very rare to 
ſee a ſmutty ear in a field.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. Il. p. 
I 


« As the ſmut in wheat, ſays another writer in the ſame 
work, is an evil greatly complained of, and not without 
reaſon, among farmers, I have no doubt but your readers 


will be well pleaſed to be informed of a means of pre- 


venting the damage which is annually experienced in this 
reſpect. 

« AsI write from experience, what I communicate may 
be depended on; and I have great foundation for thinking 
it will be found of particular 4 to ſuch of your readers 
as are practical farmers, and who yet are unacquainted with 
the method I intend to recommend. 

« I have for many years paſt, eſcaped having ſmutty 
crops, by a proper care of the ſeed-wheat before it is put 
into the ground; and the method I purſue, though effica- 
cious, is in itſelf ſimple and cheap. 

« I take four buſhels of pigeons dung, which I put into 
a large tub; on this I pour a ſufficient quantity of boiliny 
water: and, mixing them well together, let them ſtand ſix 
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of that time, the groſſer matter heing ſubſided, I cauſe to 
— 3 drained off, and put into à large keeve, or tub, 

r uſe. 
| 8 This quantity is ſufficient for eighty buſhels of ſeed. 
Wheat. 6 

« My next care is to ſhoot into this ſteep a manageable 
quantity of my ſeed, which is immediately to be violently 
agitated, with either birchen brooms, or the rudders that 
are made uſe of in ſtirring the malt in the maſh-tub in a 
brewing office. As the light grains riſe, oy muſt be di- 
ligently ſkimmed off; and after the ſeed has been agitated 
in this manner for the ſpace of perhaps half an hour, it may 
be taken out of the ſteep, and — out of hand, with great 
ſafety : and I can venture to fay, that if the land is in good 
heart and has been properly tilled, it will not, when . 
with theſe precautions, produce a ſmutty crop.” Muſeum 
Ruſlicum, vol. III. p. 8r. 

« Another gentleman, who ſigns himſelf a Norfolk far- 
mer, declares he always obſerved, that if the ſeed was well 


| waſhed it never failed: that he took the hint, and waſhed 
their contents became black, dry, and duſty: theſe ears, 


ſome ſeed which he knew to be ſmutty, in a large tub filled 
with plain ſimple water, ſtirring it violently with birchen 
brooms, taking care from time to time to ſkim off the light. 
This ere very well, and he has ever ſince continued 
the practice. 

« I read, ſays another gentleman, the above account with 
ſome degree of ſatisfaction, but am ſorry that your corre- 
ſpondent ſhould be ſo much a lover of brevity, as to ſay no 
more upon a ſubject of ſuch infinite importance. 

The truth is, we Engliſh farmers have hitherto known 
very little of the nature of this diſeaſe in wheat, imagining 
that whenever the corn was black, it was infected with the 
ſame diſorder ; but this is far from being the caſe, as any 
of your readers — ſee, by referring to a piece written by 
Monſ. de Gonfreville of Normandy, publiſhed in the ſecond 
number of the Foreign Eſſays on Agriculture, &c. (which 
I cannot but eſteem a very uſeful work), and containing a 
detail of a number of experiments made by the above gen- 
tleman to aſcertain the cauſe of the ſmut. 

« I was not a little pleaſed to find that the method pre- 
ſcribed in this invaluable eſſay, for guarding againſt this 
diſtemper, does not materially differ from that above recom- 
mended, 

« Both theſe gentleman depend on the clean waſhing of 
— ſeed, and the trials of both met with the wiſhed-for ſuc- 
ceſs.” | 


We ſhall conclude this article with the following method 


| of preventing this deſtructive diſtemper, ſent us by the in- 


enious Mr. Bromwell Powell, of Green's Forge, near 
Stourbridge in Worceſter, dated September 1766. 

« I have here, ſays he, ſent you an infallible remedy 
againſt theſmut in wheat, a 27 ſo prejudicial to the com- 
munity in general, and which I myſelf have made uſe of 
for ſeveral years paſt, and have ſown ſmutted wheat, pre- 
pared as under directed, and have not had one ſmutted ear 
from the produce; and am well aſſured, if the farmers w.ll 
obſerve the under direction, they never will have any. 
Now, as the coating of wheat with brine and lime is ſo 
well known to the farmers in general, I need fay no more 
on that ſubject, as you have directions from many authors 
concerning it: but when wheat is ſo prepared with brine 
and lime, as is uſual, then to every ſtrike of wheat fo pre- 
pared, add one-pound and a half of red lead, by putting it 
intoa cullender, andiſhaking it gently over the prepared corn, 
and ſometimes ſtirring the corn with a ſhovel, that every 
corn may have a ſpot or two of the lead adhere to it, which, 
when ſo done, is an effectual preſervative againſt the above 
malady, nor will any fowls lie upon it after ſo prepared. 

« By the above method ſeveral of the penurious farmers 
will look upon it to be a great expence, as the lead will 
coſt, bought in ſmall quantities, three-pence per pound; 
but admit every ſtrike was to coſt ſix-pence per ſtrike, 
it would greatly anſwer the farmers purpoſe ; I therefore 
have ordered as ſmall a quantity as can be complied with ; 
but if more was added it mould {till be a greater preſerva- 
tive. As the time of ſowing. is now near at hand, I hope 
the gentleman will apply to ſome farmer, whom they can 
depend upon to try the experiment of one ſtrike ſo pre- 
pared ; and if they can readily procure it, let half a ſtrike 
of it be ſmutted corn when ſown, and to that half a ſtrike 
would adviſe one pound of the lead to be applied, which 
will be a convincing proof of the utility in the above.” 

SNAIL-COD, or Snag-greet, a name given by Mr. 


hours, till a kind of a ſtrong lye is made, which, at the end 


W orlidge to aſpecies of manure found at the bottom of deep 
| tivets. 
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rivers. It is a kind of mud or fludge, very ſoft, full of | 


wrinkles, and intermixed with many little ſhells and 
ſnails, to which it is thought to owe a great part of its fat- 
neſs. : 

SNAKES, and Appers. To drive them from the gar- 
den, plant wormwood in various parts of it, and they will 
not come near it. | | 

Or, ſmoak the place with hartſhorn, or lily roots, burnt 
in a fire-pan, and they will fly from the place. 

Or, old ſhoes burnt, or other ſtinking ſtuff, will drive 
them away; or aſh- tree boughs, while green leaves are on 
them, laid about your ground, will have the ſame effect. 

Or, take a handful of onions, and ten river crab fiſh, 


beat them well together, and lay them where the reptiles 
come. 


SNATHE, the handle of a ſcythe. 

SOAP-ASHES. See Asuxs. 

SOIL, a general name for all forts of land. See the ar- 
ticle EARTH and GROUND. 

Soils are divided by our farmers into clay, clayey loam, 
loam, ſandy loam, ſand, prey loam, gravel, pebbley 
loam, ſlatey loam, chalky loam, chalk, flinty loam, flint, 
ragſtone loam, limeſtone loam ; as well as other general 
diviſions, {tiff or light, wet or dry, good or bad, &c. and 
the following remarks are relative to ſoils : 

A clayey loam is difficult to be ploughed ; a retentive 
ſoil onght to be raiſed in hillocks, or acclivated; clayey 
loams are fitter for the ſcythe than the ſickle ; patched ſoils 
are teazing to the plough ; light ſoils are ploughable at a 
ſmall expence; if ſoils are expenſive: a dry loam, cul- 
turable by whip-reins, is perhaps the moſt pleaſant and 


profitable. But a clayey loam, with a retentive ſubſoil, is 
the moſt untoward of arable ſoils. 


The following hint, of importance to the owners and| 


occupiers of lands, is given by Mr, Leyburn, jun. of Hun- 
manby. This gentleman fays, that in order to prevent 
manure ſinking too deep in low or ſpringy meadow or paſ- 
ture land, a ſuſficient quantity of the | a" lime that 
can be procured, ſhould be laid on it; that he has uſed 
Knottingley lime with great ſucceſs; the quantity not leſs 
than ſix chaldrons to a ſtatute acre, to be laid on the land in 
the winter ſeaſon. In twelve or thirteen months after, by 
utting a ſpade into the ground, it will be found that the 

| 396 will be formed into a compact body, which will pre- 
vent manure ſinking any lower than the lime, and conſe- 
quently the lands will receive benefit ſo long as the ma- 
nure will laſt, The lime ſhould be laid in heaps till it be 
wet, before it be put on the land. See the article SAND, 
 GrAvEr, CHALK, &c. ; 

SOOT, a fuliginous ſubſtance formed in chimnies. 

Soot, either of vegetables or of coal, is good both for 
corn and graſs, eſpecially on cold moiſt grounds, or lands 
apt to over-run with moſs. Many have found their ac- 
count in ſtrewing it early over their green wheat and bar- 
ley : but Mr. Ellis ſays neither of them ought to be footed 
after the 25th of April, becauſe the wheat, and generally 
the barley, have then done gathering and branching, and 
are upon the ſpindle. He likewiſe thinks it proper to be 
ſown over young turneps, juſt after they have appeared, 
But care ſhould always be taken not to ſtrew it too thick, 
leſt its hot nature ſhould hurt the plants. Mr, Worlidge 
ſeems to. think wood-ſoot the beſt; but Mr. Mortimer 
prefers that which is made from ſea-coal, of which about 
forty buſhels are commonly allowed to an acre ; though 
ſome grounds will require more : to which he adds, that it 
produces a very fine ſweet graſs, and deſtroys worms and 
weeds ; and that it ought not to be ſown upon wheat till 
Candlemas, becauſe the long cold rains and ſnows are apt 
to walh it in too ſoon : nor is it ſafe to lay it on later, leſt 
a drought ſucceed and burn it up. See the articles COAL- 
SOOT and MANURE. 8 

Mr. Marſhall recommends its being ſown by a man and 
horſe before rain, which a ſhower waſhes in, and will be of 
obvious ſervice ; but if it lies on the ſurface till near harveſt, 
without rain, there will be no benefit derived from it. A 
rich foil wants no ſoot, but a foil much out of heart wants 
40 or 50 buſhels. In his Rural Economy of Norfolk, he 
ſays that, Near towns, ſoot is uſed as a top-dreſſing for 

=P in February or March. 

„ The time of ſowing is conſidered as very material. If 
it be ſoven early, and the froſt catch it, its ſtrength is 
thereby lowered: if late, and no rain falls to walh it in, it 
is thought to be rather injurious than beneficial to the crop 
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of wheat. And it is not, in any caſe, found of much, if 
any, ſervice to the ſucceeding crop of barjey. | 
be method of ſowing it is extremely ſimple ; and, in 
the only inſtance I ſaw the ſowing of ſoot practiſed, here, 
was very complete. I, 
„ A favourable opportunity being embraced, when the 
wind blew gently and in the direction, or nearly in the ſame 
direction, as the lands or ridges lie, the ſame waggon 
which Fought it from Norwich, and which, until the op- 
portunity offered, had ſtood ſafe under cover, was drawn, in 
a furrow, againſt the wind; while a man, ſtanding on the 
outſide of the waggon, ſpread the ſoot, with a ſhovel, ſeve- 
ral yards wide, on 2ither ſide of him; the height of his ſitu- 
ation at once enabling him to ſpread it wide and even. As 
he reached the windward end of the lands, the team wheeled 
round under the hedges, and took a freſh width. 

Ide quantity ſet on was forty buſhels an acre.” 

SORRANCES, maladies incident to horſes, and are 
accounted two-fold, as either an evil ſtate or compoſition 
of a horſe's body, which is to be diſcerned either by the 
ſhape, number, quantity, or ſight of the member diſeaſed ; 
or it is the Jooſening and diviſion of an unity, which as it 
may change diverſely, ſo it has divers names accordingly ; 
for if ſuch a looſening and diviſion be in the bone, then ic 
is called a fracture; if in any fleſhy part, a wound or ulcer ; 
if in the veins, a rupture; if in the ſinews, a convulſion or 
cramp ; if in the ſkin, an excoriation. 

SORREL, is a reddiſh colour, with which the mane 
ought to be red or white; it is diſtinguiſhed according to 
the degrees of its deepneſs, into a burnt ſorrel; and a 
bright or light ſorrel ; but, generally ſpeaking, it is the ſign 
of a good horſe. | 

SOUND, a horſe is ſuch, that does not halt, 

When a jockey ſells a horſe, he warrants him ſound, 
hot or cold; that is, that he does not halt, neither when 
you mount him, nor when he is heated, nor yet after 
alighting, when he ſtands and cools, 

a SOUR LAND, a cold clayey foil. See the article 

LAY. 

SOW, the female of the ſwine. See Hoc. 

SOWING, the action of ſcattering the ſeeds of plants 
in the ground. | 

Writers of different countries mention the uſual ſeaſons 
for ſowing their ſeveral kinds of grain, but do not take no- 
tice of any ſign by which the 16h, 049 Sat may be directed 
when to Hay TA corn with the greater chance of ſucceſs. 
For a rule of this kind we are indebted to the juſtly celebra- 
ted Linnæus, a man truly great, not only for his unequalled 
knowledge in natural hiſtory, and his indefatigable induſtry 
in the purſuit of that ſcience ; but even ſtill more ſo for his 
diſintereſted zeal to turn the reſult of his ſtudies to the ad- 
vantage of his country. Far ſuperior to that mean jealouſy 
which little minds are apt to entertain on their diſcoveries, 
he nobly calls forth every affiſtant, and invites each of them 
to become his rival in promoting the general welfare of 
mankind, as we are particularly informed by one of his diſ- 
ciples. 

« It is now the fourth year, ſays the ingenious Mr. 
Harald Barack, a member of the Swedith academy, ſince 
our illuſtrious preſident exhorted his countrymen to obſerve 
with all care and diligence, at what time every tree expands 
its buds, and unfolds its leaves ; imagining, and not without 
good reaſon, that our country would, ſome time or other, 
reap ſome new, and perhaps unexpected benefit, from ob- 
ſervations of this kind made in different places.“ - 

As one of the apparent advantages, he adviſes © the pru- 
dent huſbandman to watch with the greateſt care the proper 
time for ſowing ; becauſe this, with the divine aſſiſtance, 
produces plenty of proviſions, and lays the foundation of 
the public welfare of the ſtate, and of the private happi- 
neſs of the people. The ignorant farmer, tenacious of the 
ways and cuſtoms of his anceſtors, fixes his ſowing ſeaſon 

nerally to a month, and ſometimes even to a particular 

ay, without conſidering whether the earth be prepared to 
receive the ſeed: from whence it frequently happens, that 
the fields do not return what might be expected, and that 
what the ſower ſowed with ſweat, the reaper reaps with ſor- 
row. The wiſe economiſt ſhould therefore fix certain 
ſigns whereby to judge of the proper time for ſowing. We 
look up to the — and without reaſon ſuppoſe that the 
changes on earth will anſwer to the heavenly bodies; en- 
tirely neglecting the things which grow around us. We 
ſee trees open their buds and expand leaves, from whence 


we 
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we conclude that ſpring approaches, and experience ſup 

ports us in this concluſion : but no body has hitherto been 
able to ſhew what trees Providence intended to be our ca- 
lendar, ſo that we might know on what w7 the countryman 
ought to ſow his grain. No one can deny but that the ſame 
power which brings forth the leaves of trees, will alſo make 


the grain vegetite z nor can any one juſtly aſſert that a | 


premature 2 always, and every where, accelerate 
a ripe harveſt. Perhaps therefore we cannot promiſe our- 
ſelves a happy ſucceſs by any means ſo likely, as by taking 
our rule for ſowing from the leafing of trees. We muſt, 
for this end obſerve in what order every tree puts forth its 
leaves, according to its ſpecies, the heat of the atmoſphere, 
and the quality of the ſoil. Afterwards, by comparing,to- 
gether the obſervations of ſeveral years, it will not be difi- 
cult to define, from the foliation of trees, if not certainly, at 
leaſt probably, the time when annual plants ought to be 
ſown. It will be neceſſary likewiſe to remark what ſowings 
made in different parts of the ſpring produce the beſt crops, 
that by comparing theſe with the leafing of trees, it ma 
appear which is. the moſt proper time for ſowing ; nor will 
it be amiſs in like manner, to note at what times certain 

lants, efpecially the moſt remarkable in every province, 
blow ; that it may appear whether the year makes a quicker 
or ſlower progreſs. In upland, the ſowing of barley nearly 
coincides with the foliation of the birch. 

Mr. Stillingfleet, who has given us a judicious tranſla. 
tion of ſome ſelect pieces pu liſhed by ſeveral ingenious 
members of that great, znd hitherto unrivalled ſchool of 
natural hiſtory, the univerſity of Upſal in Sweden, under 
the preſidence of the excellent Linnzus, was told by a 
tommon huſbandman in Norfolk, that when the oak cat- 
kins begin to ſhed their ſeed, it is a proper time toſow bar- 
ley : © and why,” ades he, very properly, © may not ſome 
other trees ſerve to direct the farmers as to other ſeeds,” 
The prudent gardener never ventures to put his houſe plants 
out, till the mulberry leaf is of a certain growth.” Heſiod, 
continues this gentleman in his ingenious note on M. 
Barck's foliation of trees, began to fix the proper ſeaſons 
for ploughing, ſowing, &c. by the appearance of birds of 
paſſage, or of inſects, or by the flowering of plants; but I 
do not find that this method was ever after attended to till 
Linnæus wrote. Heſiod ſays, that when the voice of the 
crane is heard over-head, then is the time for ploughing : 
that if it ſhould happen to rain three days together when 
the cuckow fings, late ſowing will then be as good as early 
ſowing : that when ſnails begin to creep out of their holes, 
and climb up the plants, it is time to leave off digging about 
vines, and take to pruning, There is a wonderful coinci- 
dence, which probably takes place in all countries, between 
vegetation and the arrival of certain birds of paſſage, Lin- 
nzus ſays, that the wood-ancmone (in Sweden) blows from 
the arrival of the ſwallow : and Mr. Stillingfleet finds by a 


dairy which he kept in Norfolk for the year 1755, that the 


ſwallow appeared there on the 6th of April, and the wood- 
anemone was in bloom on the xoth of the fame month. 
Linnzus obſerves, that the marſh-marygold blows *when 
the cuckow fings ; and Mr. Stillingfleet finds by his diary, 
that the marſh-marygold was in bloſſom on the 7th of 
April, and the cuckow fung the ſame day. 

A due temperature of the ſeaſon, with reſpect to heat or 
cold, drought or wet, for all theſe greatly influence the 
ſtate of the earth, is eſſentially 2 and ſhould be 
carefully attended to by the huſbandman when he ſows : 
but the preciſe time moſt proper for this work, cannot, by 
any means, be invariably fixed, becauſe it will always de- 
pend on the concurrence ofa variety of circumſtances. The 
ſeaſons are more or leſs forward, and the ground is more 
or leſs dry in ſome years than in others. A proper ſeries 
of well made obſervations would furniſh the beſt of rules 
in this reſpect, but certainly would not fix the time of ſow- 
ing to any particular day, or week, for years to come, 
Linnzus's method, of carefully obſerving the foliation of 
trees, &c, would determine the proper time for ſpring 
ſowing; and Pliny, after mentioning the ſeveral conſtella- 
tions by which farmers were guided in his time, inſtructs 


the huſbandman with regard to autumnal ſowing, upon a | 


principle ſimilar to that of our great modern naturaliſt. 
« Why,” ſays he, “does the huſbandman look up to the 
ſtars, of which he is ignorant, whilſt every hedge and tree 
point out the ſeaſon by the fall of their leaves ? This cir- 
cumſtance will indicate the temperature of the air in every 
climate, and ſhew whether the ſeaſon be early or late, 


SOW 


This conſtitutes an univer{{1 rule for the whole world; be- 
cauſe trees ſhed their leaves in every country according 
to the difference of the ſeaſons, This gives a general ſig- 
nal for ſowing ; Nature declaring, that ſhe has then cc 
yered the earth againſt the clemency of the winter, and en- 
Tiched it with this manure.” _ 441 

I therefore can only ſay, in general, that it is better to 
ſow early in autumn, than too late, provided the ſeaſon will 
admit of it; becauſe the plants are better able to reſiſt the 
ſeverity of the winter, after they have acquired a certain 
degree of ſtrength ; and their roots being then longer, and 
conſequently better fixed in the earth, they will be leſs 
liable to be thrown out by froſt. For this reaſon, in par- 
ticular, perhaps the colder the climate is, the earlier the 
wheat ſhould be ſowed. Some lands are of ſuch a nature, 
that they ſwell greatly in hard froſts, and ſubſiding again 
upon a thaw, leave the roots of plants quite bare upon 
their ſurface, There have, indeed, been years in which 
fields ſowed very late, for inſtance, in December, have done 
extremely well : but that _— not, on any account, to 
be made a rule, experience ſhewing that ſuch late ſowings 
very ſeldom anſwer. On the other hand, the corn is 
likewiſe expoſed to many dangers when ſowed too early: 
for the ſtalks which ſhoot is bikers winter cannot well 
bear hard froſt, though wheat would not be hurt by them 
when only in the blade 

M. de Chateauv.eux, than whom we cannot have a 
better guide, is clearly of opinion, that though the proper 
time of the year for ſowing be come, the corn ſhould not 
be put into the ground if the temperature of the ſeaſon be 
not favourable, and that on the contrary, the ſowing of it 
ought to be deferred, in hopes of a change. “ If, ſays he, 
the weather is very hot, and the earth extremely dry, it will 
be abſolutely neceſſary to wait till ſome rain has fallen; for 
otherwiſe the ſeed will riſe but very imperfectly. This I 
am ſure of, by which I contradict the common ſaying of 
ſome farmers, that the earth is the beſt granary to keep 
the corn in, Full of this notion, whenever the ſtated 
times come round, they ſow without diſtinction, in wet 
fand or in dry: even heat does not hinder them: they 
think their ſeed will certainly ſprout well after the firſt rain; 
2 always experienced that the plants have come 
up thin. 

* To ſatisfy myſelf ſtill farther in this point, I tried an 
experiment nt Ar bn to know whether corn can be ſow- 
ed with any reaſonable expectation of ſucceſs, when the 
weather is very hot, and the earth very dry. Upon read- 
ing M. Duhamel, du Monceau's excellent Treatiſe on 
the Preſervation of Corn, I obſerved, that he had found 
by his experiments, that wheat dried in a ſtove heated to 
ſixty degrees of M. de Reaumur's thermometer, had loſt 
its faculty of growing, From thence I conjectured, that 
wheat which ſhould undergo a heat, for example, of 
thirty degrees during a longer time, would be equally 
parched up, and rendered incapable of vegetating. I con- 
ſidered the earth, when hot and dry, as a kind of ſtove, 
in which the ſeed, if it remain too long without receiving 
any moiſture, may become ſo dry, that the greateſt part 
of it will never be able to ſprout. This reaſoning is juſt, 
and I therefore determined to have recourſe to that truſty 
guide, experience, 

„ On the 18th of July, 1754, at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, I placed M. de Reaumur's thermometer two 
inches deep in the earth, and ſcreened it from the imme- 
diate impreſſion of the rays of the ſun. "The liquor roſe 
to the thirty- firſt degree, which ſhewed me the heat of the 
earth. 

« The thermometer being afterwards expoſed to the ſun, 
the liquor roſe to thirty-ſix degrees. 

« The ſame day, 1 ſowed eighty grains of wheat in this 
ground, The heat continued near the ſame during the reſt 
of that month, and almoſt all Anguſt. On the 21ſt of 
July, only ten grains had ſhot up, and on the 16th of 
Auguſt there were in all ſixteen ; after which not one more 
roſe ; conſequently ſixty-four grains out of the eighty 
never ſprouted at all. 

« On the 28th of July I fowed fifty grains. Only four 
of them roſe by the ſixteenth of Auguſt, and not one after. 
Here were again forty-ſix grains which did not grow at all. 

„The ſame day, I ſowed ſixty grains in another place. 
On the ſixteenth of Auguſt only fix grains had ſprouted, 
and not one plant more ever appeared after: conſequentl 
here too were fifty-four grains which never grew. Ail 
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« I was ſure that the wheat which I ſowed was perfect- 


1 ſound, and in every reſpect capable of growing. It 


was therefore quite clear, that ſo great a numbers of grains 
out of the whole, which did not ſprout at all, had loſt the 
faculty of growing, by their being parched up by the heat, 
and drynels of the earth, To be till more certain of this 
three weeks after I had ſowed theſe grains, I watered half 
of them ſeveral times : but to no purpoſe ; not one of them 
roſe, and I found ſeveral of them quite whole in the earth 
where I had ſowed them. 

After this experiment, on the 11th of Auguſt I ſuſ- 
pended the ſowings I had begun on the 8th, and did not 
reſume them till the 26th, after ſome rain which fell on 
the oy and 23d. Theſe laſt ſowings roſe much better than 
the firſt,” 

Upon the whole, M. de Chateauvieux concludes, from 
his own repeated practice, that the beſt time for ſowing 
in ſuch a climate as Geneva, (which differs very little from 
ours) is from the 20th of Auguſt to the end of Septem- 
ber: and thinks that even the firſt fortnight in' October 
may be taken in, if the land cannot poſſibly be ſowed 
ſooner, But he allows of this only in a caſe of neceſſity, 
and .judges that, rather than ſow later, it is beſt to ſtay 
till ſpring. 

« Thus, ſays he, it is, that experience and obſervation 
teach us to leave off bad cuſtoms, or ſuch as are not 
founded on principles with which a man of ſenſe may reſt 
fatisficd.“ 

It is of the greateſt conſequence to the farmers that eve- 
ry ſeed be placed in the earth at a proper depth, and in 
the beſt manner : but experience is yet wanting to de- 
termine with due exactneſs, what is the depth which beſt ſuits 
each kind of grain, in different ſoils. | 

The method which Mr. Tull propoſes, is a very good 
and eaſy way to aſcertain this point for each particular ſow- 
ing.“ Saw off twelve ſticks, of about three inches diame- 
ter ; bore a hole in the end of each ſtick, and drive into 
it a taper peg ; let the firſt peg be half an inch long, the 
next an inch, and ſo on; every peg to be half an inch 
longer than the former, till the laſt peg be ſix inches long ; 
then in that ſort of ground, where you intend to plant, 
make a row of twenty holes with the half-inch gauge ; 
put therein twenty good feeds ; cover them up, and then 
ſtick the gauge in the end of that row; then do the like 
with all the other eleven gauges : this will determine the 
depth at which the moſt ſeeds will come up.“. 

Upon the ſame principle, M. Duhamel dug a trench 
twelve feet long, floping it gradually from tlie ſurface at 
one end, to the depth of two feet at the other. He then 
ſowed different feeds in this trench, and having put the 
earth into its former place, obſerved, 1. That hardly any 
ſceds riſe When buried deeper than nine inches: 2. That 
ſome ſeeds riſe extremely well at the depth of ſix inches; 
and, 3. That other feeds do not riſe at all when they are 
above one or two inches deep. Experience ſhews, that 
the ſame ſceds may be ſowed deeper in a light, than in a 
heavy ſoil; that grains which lie too deep in the earth to 
ſpring up in a dry year, may riſe in a warm and moiſt ſea- 
ſon; and that others which are buried ſtill deeper in the 
ground, will ſometimes remain there ſound and unaltered 
for ten or twenty years; at the end of which they will 
grow extremely well, and produce their proper plants, if 
they chance to be brought to the ſurface, by moving the 
earth, as was mentioned before. 

The uſual way of ſowing in broad-caſt cannot anſwer 
all the intentions of placing the ſeed properly in the earth, 
and muſt be attended with ſeveral inconveniencies ; ſuch 
as the ſeeds becoming the prey of various birds and ani- 
mals; its being laid ſo ſuperficially, that the ſun often 
parches it up, or a long continued rain; inſtead of pro: 
moting a kindly vegetation, ſoaks into the grains, and 
burits them; the led is very unequally ſowed, becauſe of 
the inequality of the handfuls which different ſowers 
graſp: and great part of it neceſſarily falls together into 

ollows, where the ſurface of the ground is any way un- 
equal, &c, 

Senſible of theſe diſadvantages, farmers have, eſpecially 
for their winter grain, adopted the method of ſowing under 
furrow, that is, ſowing one half of the ſeed in broad-caſt, 
and then ploughing it in, and afterwards ſowing the other 
half, which is covered by harrowing. But this method 
is alſo liable to almoſt as many objections as the other: for 


theſe 8 were ſowed in my garden, in exceeding good] the 
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1 ſown in each particular ſpot, and the equal 
diſtribution which ought to take place throughout the 
whole, cannot but be even more uncertain than in the 
broad-caſt, Where the whole is ſowed at once; nor dares 
the farmer, in this ſowing under furrow, to omit ſowi 
the ſecond quantity, leaſt great part of what as been plow 
down be buried ſo deep that it cannot riſe, eſpecially if the 
ſoil is at all ſtrong, | 1-21] 2 
Another general fault in the common ways of ſowing; 
is, that too mnch ſeed is employed; partly, becauſe cul- 
tom has eſtabliſhed a kind of rule in that reſpect, and 
partly on account of the allowance which it is neceſſa 
to make for what the birds eat, and for what lies too deep 
ever to riſe; the circumſtances by which a very great 
quantity of corn is abſolutely loſt. 4117 | 

Theſe inconveniencies are prevented by the drill, which, 
1. drops the ſeed at whatever depth and diſtance experi- 
ence has ſhewn to be fitteſt for the particular kind which is 
ſowed; 2. fills all the furrows with earth, ſo that none of 
the grain remains uncovered : and 3. lets fall into each 
furrow the exact quantity of ſeed which has been found to 
be moſt proper. By this means every ſeed is ſo right! 
placed in the earth, that we may be confident they will 
all do well, if they are not hurt by inſets. But as this 
inſtrument ſows only the abſolutely neceſſary quantity of 
ſeed, the huſbandman ought to be certain of the growth 
of every grain; becauſe it often happens, that part of the 
ſeed is imperfect and does not ſprout at all, As the eye 
cannot diſtinguiſh its quality, he ſhould aſſure himſelf of 
it, by previouſly ſowing fifty or an hundred grains taken 
by chance, but exactly counted: when theſe ſpring up, 
the number of plants will ſhew what proportion is defi- 
cient, and the quantity of the ſeed ſhould be increaſed 
accordingly. To know what ſpace ſhould be left between 
each ſeed thus planted in the furrow, for that ſpace ought 
to be different, according to the nature of the plant, it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve how much ground a ſtrong and 
vigorous plant of the ſame kind takes up when arrived at 
its greateſt perfection, which it will moſt probably attain 
when cultivated according to the New Huſbandry ; and 
the drill may then be ſet ſo as to drop each grain at a due 
diſtance. x 

Beſides leaving ſtated diſtances between each of the ſeeds 
which the drill depoſits in the furrow, a farther eſſential 
object in the New Huſbandry, is to leave proper ſpaces be- 
tween the rows of corn, which, in this method, are ſowed 
with the greateſt regularity, nearer together, or farther 
aſunder, according to the nature of the plants intended 
to be cultivated. Some do beſt in ſingle rows, others 
in double, others again in treble rows, and others in 
quadruple ; as will hereafter be more fully ſhewn by ſe- 
veral experiments. See the article DRILL-PLOUGH., 
« Mr, Marthall ſays, finding agreat waſte and inconveni- 


ency attending the broad-caſt ſowing, he ordered his ſeedſman 


to walk on the left-hand inner furrow, with his face towards 
the land to be ſown, and to make his caſt diagonally, not 
acroſs the land. This gave him a great ſcope ; and after a few 
minutes practice he made very good work: before night he 
walked at the rate of three or four miles an hour, and though 
a young ſeedſman, made as good work as could be wiſhed, 
A man walking in the ſmooth, open inner-furrow, may 
ſow three acres in leſs time, with more eaſe, than on 
walking among the rough clods and look mould could 
ſow two acres. 'This method proved ſuperior to the 
uſual way, being cropped as well, and with leſs ſeed; 
The extra expence of as is about two-pence- an 
acre, but the ſaving of the ſeed was at leaſt two ſhillings 
per acre. 

The method obſerved was, the ſeedſman walks up one ſide 
of the bed, and down the other ſide; always keeping his 
face, and the hand with which he ſows, towards the bed 


he is ſowing. He alſo keeps his eye on the edge of the 


oppoſite inter-furrow, and delivers his ſeed, principally, on 
the ſide of the bed next to it: as he returns, the ſides of 
courſe are reverſed, and the beds beome evenly ſecded. 
An old ſeedſman, who has been uſed to throw large hand- 
fuls with all his might, in wide caits ſtraight acroſs his 
walk, will find it aukward at firſt to make the ſnug diagonal 
caſt which is neceſlaty in ſowing five about- beds ſingly. 
SOWING-MACHINE,,, See HokNE's univerſal ow; 


win 
Machine. * 

SOW-THISTLE, a ſpecies of thiſtle common in corn- 
fields and paſtures. . 


| SPADE, a well known inſtrument uſed in Ugging. 0 
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SPANCEL, a rope to tye a cow's hinder legs. 
' SPARSED-LEAVES are thoſe which are placed ir- 
larly about the ſeyeral parts of a plant. 

PARROWS are the moſt miſchievious, birds to a 
farmer; and were all the farmers of a neighbourhood to 
agree to their deſtruction, by offerin 
heads, their numbers might be leſſened. Were the prac- 
tice general, ſurely the whole race might be extirpated. 
Suppoſe ſix-pence a dozen the firſt year, nine-pence the 
ſecond, and a * the third year would nearly reach 
their extirpation, To enforce this, conſider how ſoon 
twelve ſparrows deſtroy twelve-penny-worth of wheat, 
The iſland of Bermuda was ſo much peſtered with red- 
birds, (originally brought there merely as curioſities from 


America) that an act of aſſembly was thought neceſſary to 


decreaſe their number, and it had the deſired effect. 
 SPATLING-POPPY. See Chick wp. 

SPAVIN, = diſeaſe in horſes, being a ſwelling in or 
near ſome of the joints, and cauſes a lameneſs, | 

There are two kinds of ſpavins, called a blood-ſpavin, 
an] a bog-ſpavin. 

A blood-ſpavin is a ſwelling and dilatation of the vein 
that runs along the inſide of the hock, forming a little 
ſoft ſwelling in the hollow part, and is often attended with 
a weaknels and lameneſs of the hock. 

The cure ſhould be firſt attempted with reſtringents 
and bandage, which will contribute greatly to ſtrengthen 
all weakneſſes of the joints, and frequently will remove 
this diſorder, if early applied : but if, by theſe means the 
vein is not reduced to its uſual dimenſions, the ſkin ſhould 
be opened, and the vein tied with a crooked needle and 
wax thread paſſed underneath it, both above and below 
the ſwelling, and the turgid part ſuffered to digeſt away 
with the ligatures : for this purpoſe, the wound may be 
daily dreſſed with turpentine, honey, and fpirit of wine, 
inc ted together. 

A bog-ſpavin is an encyſted tumor on the inſide the 
hough, or according to Dr. Bracken, a collection of 
browniſh gelatinous matter, contained in a bag, or cyſt, 
which he thinks to be the lubricating matter of the joint 
altered, the common membrane that incloſes it forming 
the cyſt : this caſe he has taken the pains to illuſtrate in a 
young colt of his own, where he ſays, When the ſpavin 
was preſſed hard on the inſide the hough, there was a ſmal| 
tumor on the outſide, which convinced him the fluid was 
withinſide the joint; he accordingly cut into it, diſ- 
9 a large quantity of this gelatinous matter, dreſſed 
the ſore with doſſils dipped in oil of turpentine, putting 
into it, once in three or four days, a powder made of cal- 
cined vitriol, alum, and bole : by this method of drefling, 
the bag floughed off, and came away, and the cure was 
ſucceſsfully compleated without any viſible ſcar., 

This diſorder, according to the above deſcription, will 
ſcarcely ſubmit to any other method, except firing, when 


D 


the cyſt ought to be penetrated to make it effectual; but | 


in all obſtinate caſes that have reſiſted the above methods, 
both the cure of this, and the ſwellings called wind-galls, 
ſhould, I think, be attempted in this manner. If, through 
the pain attending the operation or dreflings, the joint 
ſhould ſwell and inflame, foment it twice a day, and ap- 
ply a poultice over the dreflings till it is reduced. 

SPAYING, the 2 of caſtrating the females of 
ſeveral kinds of animals 
any farther conception, and promote their fattening. 

It is performed by cutting them in the mid flank, on 
the left fide, with a 1 knife or lancet, taking out the 
uterus, and cutting it off, and ſo ſtitching up the wound, 
anointing the part with tar, and keeping the animal warm 
for two or three days. The uſual wy is to make the in- 
ciſion aſlope two inches and a half long, that the fore 
finger may be put in towards the back to feel for the ova- 
ries, which are two kernels as big as acorns, on both ſides 
of the uterus, one of which is drawn to the wound, the 
ſtring thereof cut, and thus both taken out. 

SPELT) the name of a ſpecies of grain, which though 
commonly reckoned a fummer corn, is ſowed either in 
autumn, or in the fpring, at the ſame time as wheat and 

This grain, of which there are two forts, one with a 
Fagle, and the other with a double chaff, though both 
have always two feeds in each huſk, was formerly much 
eſteemed in Italy and Egypt, and is now very common in 
Germany, where they make bread of it, which is very 
nouriſhing, and well taſted, but hard to digeſt. They 
likewſſe brew beer from it in ſome places. It was of this 


„ as ſows, bitches, &c. to prevent 


rewards for their 
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rain that the ancients made their frumenty, of which 
they were very fond. Though commonly ranked as a 
ſpecies of wheat, which it is not unlike when growing, 
its grain is ſmaller and of a blackiſh hue, its ſtalk thinner 
and lefs firm, and its ear flat and bearded, with ſeeds only 
on each fide. Some writers diſtinguiſh a third ſort by the 
name of white-rye, which they take to be the olyra of the 
Greeks and Latins ; and feems to be what Mr. Mortimer 
calls tritico ſpeltum, a ſort of naked barley, or wheat bar. 
ley, cultivated in Staffordſhire, ſhaped like barley. but with 
a grain like wheat, It is much ſown at Rowley, Hamſtal, 
and Redmore, where they call it French barley. It makes 
good bread, and good malt, and yields a great increaſe ; 
and therefore would do well to be tried in other places, 
It ripens early, does beft in a dry ſoil, and is not apt to 
be much hurt by birds, from which its, beard and double 
huſk preſerve it. 

SPIKY-ROLLER, a very uſeful inſtrument in huf. 
bandry, lately introduced by the ingenious Mr. Randall, 
of York, who has alfo obliged the world with the follow - 
ing account of it: 

« I think, ſays Mr. Randall, it was in the ſpring of 
1752, when I had fifty acres of ground, deſigned to be 
ſowed with barley, at one particular farm; but the wea- 
ther had been ſo unfavourable, and the ſpring fo extremely 
dry, that there was no ſuch thing as preparing the ground 
for the reception of the feed: and this was the cale with 
the whole country, in theſe parts of England. On look. 
ing, one morning, at a barley-roller, which laid juſt before 
me, I recolledted. that Mr. Ellis, in one of his eight 
volumes in Huſbandry, made mention of a ſpiky roller, 


-and referred the reader to another volume for its plate and 


deſcription, which were no-where to be found. I imme- 


| diately ſent for ſome workmen, and produced this uſeful 


inſtrument _=_ the next morning, as the ſeaſon was 
far ſpent, and much ground was to be ſowed, in ſeveral 
farms, with this grain. | 

« On this morning, a neighbouring, ſubſtantal far- 
mer, paſſed by us, with half the country for clotters, as 
we were going to put the horſes to the roller, as he had 
no longer patience to wait for rains, to reduce the rough 
ſtate of his ground, deſigned for barley ſeed ; he gazed at 
the roller, ſmiled, and went his way with his troop. They, 
after clotting two acres, all returned the ſame way at 
night ; their maſter rolled his eyes all over a field of 4 
twenty acres, ſaw it perfectly fine (as the roller came back 
upon the ſame ground it went down), and, after a pauſe, 
ſaid, that was a good hedgehog, for doing ten times more 
in one day than all his troop together, and ten times finer, 
than a thouſand clotters could do in the ſame time, This 
was the firſt time this farmer ever could be brought to 
ſay a civil thing of any uſeful inſtrument, though com- 
mon ſenſe would pronounce the utility of this on his firſt 


' ſeeing it; but the truth is, nothing but ſuch glaring ef- 


fects can ever convince theſe people, as they have the great 
art of deſpiſing what they do not underſtand, or have not 
had in practice for ten centuries. 

« While the ſame man was going over the other ground 
that ſtood in equal need of the roller, the ploughs were 
ſet on to turn up the ground he had rolled ; and when all 
was thus ploughed, the roller went again over the whole, 
to cruſh the clots, thus turned up, and made all as fine as 
before, by going twice in a place : then they ploughed for 
a ſeed furrow, ſowed the ſeed in the uſual way, and har- 
rowed it in; then the roller with a thorn buth faſtened 
behind, went over again, once in a place, and left all ex- 
ceeding fine, which even would not have diſgraced a gar- 
dener in his manner of preparing the ground for the garden 
culture in general. 

The conſequence of this lucky hit was, that, before 
the country could get their ſeed into the ground, my bar- 
ley was fairly up, went forwards, and did extremely well; 
while, in general, my neighbour's barley made but a ſor- 
ry appearance, ariſing from the rough ſtate of the ground 
which they could not bring into that fine order this 
grain requires, notwithſtanding all their toil and expence. 
This atchievement of the ſpikey roller eſtabliſhed its re- 
putation among the neighbouring farmers; but ſtill they 


could not prevail on themſelves to be at the expence, 


which indeed was not ſmall, in having one made for their 
own uſe. The reſult of all was, that I had other rollers made 
for the ground in other parts bclonging to me, only they 
were made heavier, and both longer and larger, the better 
to ſuit the ſoils that ere much litter. X 
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« From this time we never ſowed any feed in the com- 
mon form, but the ſpiky roller and thorn-buſh at its tail, 
followed the harrows ; as it effectually buried the ſeed, 
and left the ground in a fine ſtate, It may eaſily be con- 
ceived, that this operation is of conſequence to vegeta-" 
tion; for the fine mould, being thus ſwept into the holes 
made by the irons, and where the ſeed was buried, muſt 
needs greatly promote their growing ſoon, and nouriſh 
them well above-ground ; as it is well known, the finer 
the mould is, where the ſeed is depoſited, there vegeta- 
bles are puſhed on to their deſtined maturity, if all other 
requilites concur. And upon this principle it is, that if 
the corn in the ſpring is rolled once in a place in like 
manner, the owner will be far from having any cauſe to 
complain of the practice, provided the weather and ſtate 
of the ground, will or ought to bear the tread of the horſes, 
and weight of the ſpiky roller. 

« ] am very ſenſible this will appear ſtrange to many 
perſons, as it looks like — 4 a herd of rapacious wolves 
to nouriſh a flock of tender lambs, or tearing, bruiſing, 
and throwing all the corn up from their very roots, and 
bringing on a general deſolation over all the ground. This 
is like Siſyphus in Homer : we crop the ground with much 
ſweating and tugging, and then ſuffer all to be deſtroyed 
again, by this 12 creature, But it may 
not, 24 be ill expreſſed, when we ſay, that, in or- 
der to come at the truth of things in farming, we muſt, 


according to the Greek epigram, aſcend downwards, and | fi 


deſcend upward : the moſt triumphant ſucceſs, in the true 
bias of nature, in — agriculture, riſes ſafely and 
ſurely on the foundation laid by bold experiments, that ſeem 
to contradict ſuperficial reaſon. 

« Let us now conſider the effect of this terrible deſo- 
later, as it goes over the young corn, If we conſider the 
ſyſtem of irons on the roller, they muſt leave ſome of the 
corn untouched by them, and then this is only rolling the 
corn in the common way, as it is only ſqueezed by the 
roller, and not bruiſed by the irons : ſo far there is no 
harm done. There muſt be corn, you will ſay, that is 
cruſhed and bruiſed, if not quite deſtroyed, by the vio- 
lence of the irons: but ſuppoſing the corn loſt, where- 
ever the irons pitch, which is very far from being the caſe, 
yet the untouched corn will be ſo improved, by this ſhat- 
tering and looſening of the ſoil about their roots, and 
ſcraping of the mould by the thorn-buſh, and ſhaking and 
tearing the tender blade, that the owner will judge for 
himſelf, whether the Greek epigram ought to have a place 
among the paradoxes in agriculture. However, t can do 
no gentleman much harm to let the roller go down in one 
place, and up again in another, and give over; and this 
ſingle trial is all that the author pleads for, and that the 
weather and ſtate of the ground be ſuch as will ſafely ad- 
mit of the experiment, 

« The uſe of the roller, in making the fallows, and 
preparing the ground to a requiſite degree of fineneſs, in 
the old, new, and what this Treatiſe calls the Semi-Vir- 
gilian Huſbandry, is by this time pretty evident to the 
reader, and needs no more inſtances, where ſuch perfec- 
tion is deſired. We now come to ſpeak of its uſe on | 
land, where the ſwarth is worn out by age, ſpoiled by 
moſs, or a bad ſort of graſs; or defective in any ſhape, 
from ſome cauſe or other, and yet it is very dangerous to 
plough it up, and lay it down better, on account of its 
ſituation, or it is not convenient perhaps, for other rea- 
ſons, to diſturb it with the plough : whatever the caſe is, 
the owner, undoubtedly, would be exceeding glad to have 
a better burden of graſs on the ground, for the maintenance 
of his live ſtock, or for the pleaſure of ſeeing his ground, 
about his houſe, put in a better appearance. 

« Here then there muſt be ſome compoſt prepared ; 
that is, a mixture of the dunghill, ſods, aſhes, lime, mould, 
ſoap-aſhes, and ſuch like ingredients, or as many of them 
as can be conveniently procured, laid up in a heap, in this 
manner: a ſtratum of mould about half a foot deep, then 
dung, then ſode, then ſop-aſhes, then common aſhes, 
then lime, then dung; and to cover all with mould, about 
half a foot deep. hen theſe have laid ſome time, that 
the dung may communicate its juice to the ſtrata beneath, 
the heap may be thrown down with ſpades, ſo as, in the 
operation, theſe ingredients, being mixed together, the 
firſt ſtratum of half a foot, of the new heap, may be com- 
| poſed of all the ingredients; and fo, in like manner, all 
the reſt of the ſtrata, till the new heap 1s 


compleated; and 
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aſter theſe have laid ſome time, they will be very mellow, 
and fit for uſe the Michaelmas after the winter when the 
firſt heap was formed. 

« We muſt now ſuppoſe the cloſe, whoſe ſwarth is to 
be improved, to have been laid down even, and not in 
ridges; and that between Michaelmas and Martinmas, 
the ſooner after the former the better, the ground is to be 
ſo moiſt, as to admit the irons of the ſpilky roller, but not 
the horſes feet; that is, the irons will penetrate three 
inches, or thereabouts, and the horſes feet make little or 
no impreſſion, Here then the roller muſt go up and 
down, till the ſwarth and ground are pretty well broken 
up : this being done, the ſeeds of clover, trefoil, and rye- 
graſs, or any other mixed with them, muſt be ſown in the 
uſual way and quantity: then the compoſt muſt be ſpread 
over the ſeed, ſo as to cover them, and a common barley 
roller, with a thorn-buſh faſtened to it, muſt follow, and 
the ground ſhut up, leſt cattle ſhould do harm, by tread- 
ing the ground. A gentleman making this experiment, 
will have great cauſe to be pleaſed with what he has 
done; and will alſo ſee the neceſſity of laying down 
his ground as even has poſſible for the future, that he may 
increaſe the burden of his graſs, whenever it falls ſhort of 
a proper quantity or quality.” Randalls Semi-Virgilian 
Huſbandry, Append. page 1. 

e have added the | what given of this uſeful inſtru- 
ment by the above ingenious gentleman, on Plate X XIV. 


& 5. 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum, who calls himſelf a clay farmer, has made the fol- 
wang obſervations on the ſtructure and utility of the ſpiky 
roller : 

« Give me leave, ſays he, to communicate to my bro- 
ther farmers, a moſt uſeful implement in huſbandry, which 
has but of late been introduced amongſt us. It is ſo very 
efficacious, and its power ſo much ſuperior to all other 
inſtruments yet contrived for the reduction of ſtrong land, 
that, I think, there is not any poſſeſſor of ſuch ground 
(who has no objection to a fine ſeed furrow) that will be 
without this inſtrument. This laſt autumn it has been of 
the greateſt utility. For whilſt the neighbouring farmers 
were waiting for rain, ſo that they might with their own 
rolls and harrows bring their land to that degree of fine- 
neſs they. could wiſh to have their ſeed ſown in, thoſe 
who were poſſeſſed of the ſpiky roller, (for that is the 
name of the implement I am going to give ſome faint 
idea of, as it is impoſſible by letter to make any body 
more fully acquainted with it) had their fallows in ſuch 
a degree of fineneſs, as I never before ſaw that kind of 
land in ; and had finiſhed the whole of their ſowing, be- 
fore the others ever thought of taking their ploughs, &c. 
into the held, 

To begin then with the beſt deſcription I can give 
of the moſt complete I have yet ſeen. The roller is of 
oak, ſix feet three inches long, ſeventeen inches diameter, 
hooped with iron at each end; the circumference divided 
into eighteen equal parts, where rows of iron ſpikes are 
ſet (in the quincunx order) at fix inches diſtance one 
from the other, in the rows: ſo that there are thirteen 
ſpikes in one row, and twelve in every other throughout 
the circumference. The number of the ſpikes is two hun- 
dred and twenty-five. They are to project four inches 
and a half from the roller, and to be one inch by three 
quarters of an inch ſquare at that part of the ſpike next the 
roll, tapering off to three quarters of an inch by half an 
inch at the top part, The whole length of the ſpike, with 
what is driven into the wood, will be about nine inches 
long. And I would adviſe the falling fide at the end of 
each ſpike to have a ſtroke or two with the hammer, that 
they may be a little more pointed to give them greater 
falicity in penetrating the very hard clots they are deſigned 
to break. Every ſpike will weigh about one pound and a 
quarter, which will be of ſufficient ſtrength, 

The frame ſhould be made for horſes to draw a- breaſt, 
or with a pole for oxen. For by the horſes, &c. drawin 
double, the roll is more eaſily turned; and, beſides, it is 
likely to prevent the end of the roller from going over the 
driver, if by chance he ſhould fall. That it may with 
pune eaſe and conveniency be conveyed from field to 

eld, or to any diſtance, an axis is fixed upon the frame 
immediately above the roll with wheels; ſo that by turn- 
ing the frame, the wheels take up the ro!l, and away you 


may drive; aud when you have brought it to the. field, 
| * in 
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in order to make uſe of it, by turning the frame back | tt | 
again, you let down the roll, and then the wheels are (which would only extend the length of the roller) follow. 
carried by the roller. ing the roller, for the purpoſe of tearing up clods, in or- 
Since making of the above defcription, I have talked | der to be cruſhed, on going a ſecond time over the ſame, 
with the wheelwright, who tells me, he could greatly im- | ſeven feet in length, * d be obliged to have a much 
prove the manner of fixing the wheels, by making them | ſtronger team. than four ſtout horſes; and therefore, I 
run within the frame ; for as they now run without, it | muſt beg leave to obſerve, for this, an unanſwerable rea- 
ſets the wheels at ſuch 4 diſtance, as makes it difficult to | ſon, that harrows are: better omitted; as they always 
ſs through gates made only the common width. And | were, by my people, who ſet in with their ploughs, and 
kewiſe ſays, that great care muſt be taken in fixing that | turned up the ſoil from all requiſite depths, in order to 
part of the frame which the gudgeons of the rolls run in : | have it cruſhed by the roller going-twice in a place. 
for by that means the roll will be let down with greater | © If the clay farmers will not take it amiſs, I would tell 
eaſe ; which will not be the caſe, if regard is not paid to | him, that wheels to the roller only create expence and 
that particular. The roller, frame, wheels, &c. are, to- trouble. For I do not remember we ever had any diſad- 
gether, about eleven hundred weight, vantage from the weight of them in 7 four rollers, made 
« If your land, by once paſſing over it with the roller, | for near a thouſand acres of land, of all denominations of 
is not ſo fine as you could with to have it, let a large har- | ſoils, ſtiff and light: for, when the fellows had occafion 
row be faſtened to the frame of the roller, which will pull | to convey the roller from one incloſure to another, and 
up the remaining clots, and thereby give the roller a bet- | ſometimes over the hard high road, I never heard, or ob- 
ter chance for breaking of them the ſecond time going o- ſerved, there was the leaſt difficulty of doing it: as the 
ver. Four able horſes are equal to this work.” Muſeum | irons were ſo ſtout, as not to receive any injury in the 
Ruſticum, vol. V. page 372. | age, otherwiſe than by friction; by which they would 


heſe obſervations induced the inventor, Mr, Randal), | be indeed in time ſomewhat impaired. As to the width of 


to ſend the following letter to the editors of the Muſeum | the gates, I think there was never any ſtoppage ; ſince 
Ruſticum: 


the men, when oy found the — rather too ſtrait, 
« In your Muſeum for the laſt December, ſays he, I ob- could, by turning the horſes heads, eafily incline the roller 


t 

ſerve my name mentioned concerning the ſpiky roller. on one ſide, — by that means wriggle it in, where it 
Without making any comment on the clay farmer's di- was too long for entrance. Let who will be the father 
menſions, for conſtructing this implement of huſbandry, | or grandfather of this valuable inſtrument of huſbandry, 
I beg leave to tell him, and the reſt of your readers, that | I had reaſon to be extremely well pleaſed with my lucky 
the length of mine, which was the firſt I ever ſaw or heard | hit, in conſtructing it from Mr. Ellis's barely mentioning 
of, except what the late Mr. Ellis mentioned to fo little | a ſpiky roller: though from his uſual giddineſs, he gave 
purpoſe, was ſeven feet, the diameters of the ends eigh- | his readers no more than the name. As it is of conſe- 
teen inches, and the whole cylinder made of the heart of | quence to the world, to keep the expence of this inſtru- 
oak : and when the irons were burnt in, and the man | ment as low as poſſible, I ſhall be very ſorry to hear any 
ſeated on the box deſigned for that purpoſe, the weight | more of wheels, for it may deter farmers from uſing it; 
of the whole was about a ton. But you will think it | and without their hearty concurrence, all will be onl 
ſtrange, that the blunt end of the irons were oppoſed to | playing at farming. Gentlemen may pleaſe themſelves in 
the clads, and run more taper, till they came to the ſur- | every variation of the implements and modes of culture: 
face of the cylinder, into which the irons were burnt, | but without the affiſtance of thoſe, who bleſs the nation 
and inſerted about three inches, which was their length | with their endlels toil, a thouſand years hence will be as 
above the ſurface of the roller, and which, I always found | to-morrow, 

very ſufficient to cruſh the hardeſt clod that ever came in | © Beſides the purpoſes. already mentioned, this roller 
their way. Had I, indeed, attempted to go on the ground | muſt undoubtedly be of uſe in laying, originally, down 
when the ſoil was not perfectly dry, this poſition of the | lawns, or large pieces of graſs required to be level. Mr. 
irons would have carried the clods round with the roller : | Randal only mentions the reſtoring ſuch when depraved : 
for it is not its province to ſqueeze 'but cruſh. Nor in- | but certai y this inſtrument muſt be extremely effectual 
deed can a man do more harm to his ground, than going | in the pe of all {tiff lands, for the producing a good face 
upon it, when it is not quite dry, with a roller, conſtruct- in the firſt forming of fine pieces of graſs. The manner 
ed according to the clay farmer's form and ſize of the irons; ' of doing this, in ſuch caſes, is too obvious to perſons 
or by that which I have recommended, I am ſenſible | qualified for executing ſuch work, to require any ex- 
thoſe who conſtruct the roller, according to the clay far- | planation : as the inftrument may be uſed concurrently 
mer's directions, imagine, that by inverting the ſhape, with any of the common methods of manuring and ſow- 
there is leſs danger of carrying the moiſt clods round with | ing grals ſeeds, as well as with Mr. Randal's compoſt, &c. 
the roller ; but f muſt ſay again, there is no occaſion for | they being no ways particularly neceſlary to the effects of 
this precaution : for, if the other form be at all neceſſary, the roller, though it may greatly aid them. 

it muſt be in the moiſt ſtate of the ground, which is the © This roller may likewiſe be very uſeful in preparing 
only reaſon why we ſhould keep the roller off the ſoil. I had clay for the making canals or pieces of water, For 
the irons fixed in four inches aſunder, in the firſt row, where, as ſometimes happens, the cla grows dry, and will 
from end to end. The ſecond row began juſt between | not admit of being duly tempered for uſe without great 
the firſt and ſecond irons of the firſt row. The third row pains in breaking it, a very large quantity may very ſoon 
was like the firſt, and the fourth like the ſecond. Then | be reduced to the requiſite — by ſpreading it on 
alternately for the whole ſurface of the cylinder, as near | hard ground in a due thickneſs, and paſſing this roller a 
as could be, the irons were four inches aſunder in each | few times over it. In very great works, much trouble and 
individual row, and four inches from row to row, as nearly labour may be ſometimes ſaved by this means, where ſuch 
as the ſuperficies of the cylinder would permit. I do not | a roller is at hand; and the clay prepared in a manner 
know how to convey a juſter idea to your readers of the | that will anſwer the purpoſe much more effectually. 

ſhape of the irons, than to call them ox-harrow teeth, | © It is certainly an inſtrument which no farin, where 
For when I ſent for the workman, I deſired him to make | the land is ſtiff, or in the leaſt liable to clot, ſhould want. 
fo many of this denomination, fix inches in length; and | For beſides the conſtant advantage of ſaving labour, and 
burn the ſmall end three inches into the wood: he went | bringing land to a better condition for any kind of ſowing 
from me, as perfectly underſtanding what I meant; brought | than the plough and harrow with any aſſiſtance of the 
his number of irons, and inſerted them a proper depth | work of hands can make it, in favourable ſeaſons, and under 
into the cylinder. If ſome of your ſouth-country readers | ſuch circumſtances as Mr. / Randal has mentioned in the 
ſhould be at a Joſs to know what is meant by ox-harrow- above quotation, the loſs of the whole crop by an other - 
teeth, they will be pleaſed to remember, that they are | wiſe unavoidable delay beyond the ſeed time, may be with 
irons faſtened into two harrows, which are drawn by | certaiaty prevented;” 

either four oxen and two horſes, or ſix oxen alone, in | We ſhall conclude this article with the following inge- 
very {tiff ſoils, Now, it will appear to you, that the rol- | nious account of the uſes of this inſtrument, which we 
ler itſelf, and one harrow, will require at leaſt four able | have been favoured with from Mr. John Berington, of 
'horſes, according to the clay farmer's ſtating the caſe : | Winlley, near Hereford, | 

but my roller, without harrows, always ſtood in need off © As I live, ſays he, in a clay country, and had been 
three ſtout horſes, which the man from his box always | often put to a great deal of difficulty in a dry unkind ſca- 
drove a-breaft, for the greater convenience of turning on en, in reducing the land to a proper tilth, I reſolved to 
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the land's ends. But were I to have two ox-harrows, 
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make a trial of Mr. Randal's ſpiky roller; but apprehend- 
ing great ſtreſs muſt lie upon the horſe and frame, in turn- 
ing ſuch, as well as tearing up the ground, it occurred 
to me, that I had ſeen recommended a double roller, that 
is, one divieed in two parts. It is very probable that you 
have it already in delign ; if not, the following directions, 
I imagine, may ſuffice, 

« Let the ends of each part be bound with narrow. but 
ſtrong bands of iron, and let the ſpikes at the ends be 
laced cloſe to them ; let each part have a ſeparate frame, 
but let the cheeks in which the inward gudgeons turn, be 
made of- iron plates, about two inches wide above, and 
four where the gudgeons enter; the thickneſs, a common 
flat bar of iron; and theſe fixed in any firm manner, to 
two cheeks of wood reaching down jult to the bands, and 
of ſuch a thickneſs at bottom as not to interrupt the ſpikes, 
Let the inward gudgeons be made with quite flat heads, 
to prevent their ſlipping out in working; and this bring: 
the two ends of the roller near together, which is of 
ſome little conſequence, as the fewer clots will be miſled 
in working.” 

« Let the frames be joined together by four eyes, like 
thoſe of a ſmall gate, two at one end, about five or ſix 
inches apart; the two at the end of the other, to, take 
place juſt within then; an iron pin through all four, anc 
keyed, Let the trills be placed juſt on the middle of each 


frame, and a bar of wood juſt behind the horſe to ſtrengthen 


them; the bar ſawed through in the middle, and joined by 
a ſtrong flat hinge: one fide made to haſp upon a ſtaple, 
kept down with a wooden clet. This gives the whole 
proper play in working; and I may venture to affirm, 
it will be found, next to the plough, the moſt uſeful in- 
ſtrument in tillage, not only in reducing a {tiff foil, but 
with a buſh at its tail, as Mr. Randal, expreſſes it, will 
cover the ſeed when ſown much more effectually, and 
in a better manner, than a harrow, as it turns up the 
earth light and fine behind it; and though ſeemingly un- 
weildy, will turn with eaſe, and may be worked with one, 


two, or three horſes at molt, upon any land that is of a 


proper dryneſs to work upon, of which I cannot well for- 
bear giving you an inſtance : the carter that was to drive 
it exclaimed, when he firſt ſaw it, that it would kill all 
his horſes; ſome time after, as he was uſing it upon a 
piece of fallow, a fellow-ſervant wanted a horle for ſome 
uſe, and was going to catch one; the carter called to 
him, apd told him, he might take one of his, having 
three, as he could do very well with two. Now believe 
you will allow, that if it could fo eaſily overcome the ob- 
ſtinacy of a clown, there are very few clods that will be 
too hard for it. | 

« The ſpikes are about four inches without, and three 
within the wood; the thickneſs of the roller, and number 
of ſpikes, I think, may be determined, in ſome meaſure, 
by the nature of the ſoil it is to work upon.” 

The ſpiky roller is, undoubtedly, one of the moſt uſe- 
ful inſtruments in huſbandry of modern invention, and 
will be found applicable to ſeveral other purpoſes, beſides 
thoſe above-mentioned : one in particular is, to aſſiſt in 
reducing the half burnt turf of burn-baked land, which 
requires much labour, as commonly done by hand; but 
by going over the land ſeveral times with the ſpiky rol- 
ler, and harrowing it with heavy harrows alternately, to 
pull up the turfs, or ploughing them up, they may be 
reduced fine, in a much ſhorter time, and at a much leſs 
expence, than by beating, to break them by hand. 

« In Devonſhire and Cornwall, ſays Mr. Harte, p. 84 
of his Eflays on Huſbandry, they Denſhire their old paſ- 
tures, which when very coarſe and graſſy, and choaked 
with weeds, they pare off the ſurface about three inches 
thick, with the old Engliſh beating axe, (which is nearly 
the ſame as the Marquis, de Lourbilly's cob, or paring 
axe) into turfs about two feet three inches long, and ten 
or eleven inches broad; and the workman or parer ſets 
up theſe turfs very dexterouſly, into a ſort of ſpiral py- 
ramid or cone, with his axe, ſomething in the form of 
an high-crowned hat, but more obtuſe, with the graſſy 
ſide outermoſt; in which poſition they dry conveniently 
and ſpeedily. They commonly make about two hundred 


| ſuch ſmall heaps upon an acre; but in burning theſe 


ſmall heaps, a great part of the outermolt turfs will re- 
main uncalcined : and thereſore Mr. Harte propoſes to 
make but forty heaps upon an acre, with half a furze 
faggot placed near the bottom of each, and an air-hole 
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| ronting the wind, That he has known above five hun- 


Ired buthels of aſhes procured from a ſingle acre, and the 
common expence there, of paring, burning, and ſpreading 
the aſhes, is about twenty-ſeven ſhillings per acre. 

But wherea paring-plough can be uſed, much of the ex- 
pence of paring may be ſaved. And here we ſee, that a 
great part of the outermoſt turfs remain uncalcined, which 
muſt be broken by hand, but much more ſpeedily with the 
aſſiſtance of the ſpiky roller. 

The Marquis of Tourbilly directs the turf, of land over- 
run with heath, ferne, &c. to be pared four inches deep, and 
the turfs to be cut eighteen inches long and nine broad, to 
de laid flat with the bare or earthy ſide downwards; the end 
of each turf to reſt upon the preceding one. Or, if to be 
dried ſooner, in wet weather, to ſet them up on edge in little 
round heaps, or elſe in pairs leaning one againſt another, 
with the heathy fide outward ; and when dry, to be ſet up - 
in large heaps, rounding towards the top, with the heathy 
or grafly ſides all laid downwards, and a ſmall hearth or 
chimney near the bottom of each heap, facing the wind : 
ten hcaps to be ten feet diameter, and ten feet high; to be 
mmediately ſet fire to, as ſoon as made, with a little ſtraw, 
c. at the end of a fork ; but he directs no furze to be laid 
on the hearth, nor is it neceſſary, if the turfs are dry when 
let up; for then they will readily take fire by carrying ſome 
not coals from one heap to another, in ſhovels. The Mar- 
quis computes the expences, as it coſt him, at about thirty 
livres per arpent, amounting to about twenty ſhillings per 
Englith acre. 

% have, ſays the Marquis, often remarked, that in thoſe 
places where the upper turfs of the clumps, which had burn- 
cd flow, remained almoſt whole, and were but merely cal- 
cined, inſomuch that it was neceſſary to break them before 
the ground could be ſown, the corn always flouriſhed moſt, 
and much better than in thoſe places where the furnaces, 
after burning every thing, were totally converted into heaps 
of aſhes alone. In general, theſe heaps where the aſhes af- 
ter burning are white, are the leaſt valuable, as well as leaſt 
in bulk. This denotes vitrification more than calcination. 
In proportion as the aſhes are yellowiſh, brown, or black, 
which is the degree of their perfection, they are the beſt, and 
the heaps generally the largeſt. In proportion to theſe co- 
lours, the calcination exceeds the vitrification.” For this 
realon, thoſe who burn-beat their land, chooſe to perform 
it with a ſmothering fire, as that is a means of preventing 
the vitrification, and makes the greater improvement ; but 
this leaves a greater proportion of turfs imperfectly burnt, 
and renders the ſpiky roller of more uſe to break and pul- 
veriſe thoſe imperfect burnt turfs, with leſs manual labour, 
eſpecially, as the Marquis obſerves, the turfs cannot be all bro- 
ken ſufficiently by hand work the firſt year, but ſome will 
remain unbroken to the ſecond year after burning, not- 
withſtanding his giving the land five ploughings, and as 
many harrowings, before it was ſown with wheat or rye 
and yet the firſt crop was but indifferent, 

« As to the little freeholders, continues this gentleman, 
and farmers, who have but a few acres, and after having 
grubbed, cleared, and burned them, in the manner before 
mentioned, labour them by the ſtrength of their arms, with 
the pick-axe, ſhovel, ſpade, or other inſtrument, and wiſh 
to ſow in one of the above-mentioned methods ; they muſt 
take care to mix the aſhes well with the foil, and to carry 
off all the ſtones and rcots. Theſe are they who will, in 
proportion, ⁊eap the moſt corn the firſt year, as digging ſtirs 
the ground much better than ploughing. Were it poſſible 
to cultivate all one's ground thus, with a ſpade, it would 
produce a great deal more.” 3 

Hence appears the advantage of giving ſuch land good 
and deep culture the firſt year, and immediately after the 
aſhes are ſpread upon the land : which may be done by the 
aſſiſtance of the ſpiky roller, which will break and reduce 
the imperfect burnt turfs before the land is ploughed up, 
and will afterwards quickly reduce alſo the land after it is 
ploughed and dry, at a much leſs expence than can be 
done by the plough and harrows, as appears by the above 
examples, of the powerful effects of it, upon ſtrong and 
cloddy land. 

Inſtead of ſowing this land, when thus reduced, with 
corn, for a firſt crop, it will be better to ſow turneps, if 
the land is ready in proper time; and if they are drilled *up- 
on four feet ridges, and horſe-hoed, the occupier may ob- 
tain, not only a great crop of turneps, which land thus 
prepared is found to produce, but * land will be * 
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roughly mixing the aſhes with the land for any ſucceeding 
crop; or to lay it down in fine order with ſaintfoin or grats 
ſceds ; in doing which (or for any other 8 reat care 
ſhould be taken, to procure perfectly clean ted, and to 
ly no farm-yard or ſtable dung upon the land, or any 
other kinds of manure, which are ſuſpected to have any 
feed of weeds in them ; for the fire having wholly de- 
ſtroyed the graſs, and all the ſeeds and roots of 
weeds that were in the land, (together with the worms 
and noxious inſects), it may now be kept perfectly clean, 
and continued ſo with proper care, for many years: © for 
a conſiderable time, ſays the Marquis, not ſo much as 


| blade of graſs. grows in the corn: there is ſcarcely any 


as yet appears in the lands that I pared and burned at, 
firſt :** which was more than twenty years before he wrote 
this. | 

SPINDLING, running to ſeed. 

SPLENT,, a hard excreſcence growing on theſhank bone 
of a horle. | 

Some horſes are more ſubject to ſplents than others; but 
young horſes are moſt liable to theſe infirmities, which often 
wear off, and diſappear of themſelves. Few horſes put out 
ſplents after they are ſeven or eight years old, unleſs they 
meet with blows or accidents, | 

A ſplent that ariſes in the middle of the ſhank bone is no 
ways dangerous; but thoſe that ariſe on the back part of 
this bone, when they grow large and preſs againſt the back 
ſinew, always cauſe 2 or ſtiffneſs by rubbing againſt 
it; the others, except they are ſituated near the joints, ſel- 
dom occaſion lameneſs. . 

As to the cure of ſplents, the beſt way is, not to meddle 
with them unleſs they are ſo large as to disfigure a horſe, or 
ſo ſituated as to endanger: his going lame. 

Splents in their infancy, and on their firſt appearance, 
ſhould be well bathed with vinegar, or old verjuice z which, 
by ſtrengthening the fibres, often puts a ſtop to their 
growth; for the membrane, coveiing the bone, and not 


the bone itſelf, is here thickened ; and in ſome conſtitu- 


tions, purging, and afterwards diuretic drinks, will be a 

reat means to remove the humidity and moiſture about 
te limbs, which is what often gives riſe to ſuch excreſ- 
cences. 

Various are the remedies preſcribed for this diſorder : the 
uſual way is to rub the ſplent with a round ſtick, or the 
handle of a hammer, till it is almoſt raw, and then touch it 
with oil of origanum. Others lay on a pitch plaiſter, with 
a little ſublimate, or arſenic, to deſtroy the ſubſtance : ſome 
uſe oil of vitriol ; ſome tincture of cantharides ; all which 
methods have at times ſucceeded ; only they are apt to leave 
a ſcar with the loſs of hair. "Thoſe applications that are of 
a more cauſtic nature often do more hurt than good, eſpeci- 
ally when the ſplent is grown very hard, as they produce a 
rottenneſs which keeps running ſeveral months before the 
ulcer can be healed, and then leaves an ugly ſcar. 

Mild bliſters often repeated, as recommended in the ar- 
ticle ſpavin, ſhould be firſt tried as the molt eligible me- 
thod, and will generally ſucceed, even beyond expectation: 
but if they fail, and the ſplent be near the knee or joints, 
you muſt fire and bliſter in the ſame manner as for the bone 
ſpavin. 

V golents on the back part of the ſhank- bone are difficult 


to cure, by reaſon of the back ſine ws covering them; the 


beſt way is to bore the ſplent in ſeveral places with an iron 


not very hot; and then to fire in the common -way, not 
making the lines too deep, but very cloſe together. 

To SPRAIN ſeeds, ignifies, to throw them with a 
ſingle motion of the hand at a certain diſtance from one 
another. | 

SPRIG, a ſmall branch, a ſpray. 

SPRING, the ſeaſon in which plants vegetate. 

Spring alſo ſignifies a fountain, or iſſue of water from the 
earth. See the articles DRAINING, and WATER. 

SPRING-WHEAT, a ſpecies of wheat ſown in the 
ſpring. See the article WHEAT. 

The following experiment and obſervations on the com- 
parative ripening 0 e ae common wheat, made by 
the ingenious Mr. Joha Wynn Baker, and reported by 
that gentleman to the Dublin Society, muſt not be omitted 
here. 

« Some little time after receiving the inſtructions I was 
honoured with from the ſociety, I was deſired by the com- 
mittee, then ſitting, to ſettle che premiums for the ſucceed- 
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bly prepared (by repeated deep horſe-hoeings, and tho- jing year, to make a comparative experiment between ſpring 


and common wheat, | 

«The purpoſe of this experiment was to diſcover, whe- 
ther common wheat would not ripen when ſown late in the 
ſpring, as well as ſpring wheat. 

* Accordingly, on the twenty-eighth day of March, I 
ſowed two perches of each fort of wheat in my garden, in 
drills three feet aſunder, at the rate of five ſtone to an acre; 
I had but two pounds of ſpring wheat, otherwiſe I ſhould 
have extended the experiment, 

« 'The common wheat came up well, but the ſpring 
wheat came up very thin in the drills, which for ſome time, 
I apprehended, was owing to ſome fault in the ſeed : but 
the caſe was otherwiſe, as appeared afterwards from a ſe- 
cond ſowing in another place : add to this, that in a few 
days I diſcovered mice had eaten great part of the ſeed; 
however, ſome little of it eſcaped, and planted greatly, as 
did the common wheat. 

« As a ſubſtitute for the horfe-hoe, which could not be 
introduced in theſe ſmall experiments, I uſed the ſpade, and 
the plants grew to admiration. | 

« The fatality which attends all ſmall experiments in 
the corn tribe followed theſe : for I was obliged to cut 
the i "ng wheat before it was ripe, the birds, in defiance 
of all protection, having devoured moft of it; however, it 
would have ripened completely, and, as a proof of this aſ- 
ſertion, I had a few ears, which I ſelected from the reſt, 
which are very fine. 

« It may be proper to obſerve, that the ſpring wheat was 
more expoſed to the ravages of birds than the other, as the 
common wheat I ſowed was bearded, which is always a great, 
though not a perfect, protection to it from birds. 

« The common wheat met with a diſtemper which was 
quite as fatal to it as the mice and birds were to the other : 
this was the ruſt, or mildew. Before this diſeaſe came upon 
it, it was as fine corn as ever I ſaw, but it never ripened ; 
though in appearance the ears were very fine. 

This diſeaſe attacking this corn, and ſparing the other, 
I am inclined to attribute to this circumſtance, viz. that this 
was very thick and ſtrong ; whereas the other was very 
thin, from the accident before mentioned : perhaps, had it 
been as thick, it might have ſhared the ſame fate. So that 
I think theſe experiments are not by any means concluſive, 
as to the ripening of either of the ſpecies of wheat, whea 
ſown late in the ſpring. | 

« I ſowed another plot of ground, as was befor» men- 
tioned, on the fourth of May, with ſpring wheat, which came 
up well, grew up very ſtrong, and formed very fine ears in 
appearance, but never ripened, 

« On the twenty-ninth of April, I ſowed an acre of 
very good ground with common wheat, which I ſteeped be- 
forehand in putrid water ; it came up in eight days, but 
made no figure till June; it formed ſmall ears, but produced 
no grain at all, 

« So far we have two concluſive experiments, that ſpring 
wheat will not ripen when ſown in the beginning of May ; 
and that common wheat will not ripen when ſown the latter 
end of April. 

« Notwithſtanding that our queſtion is not anſwered by 
the two firſt experiments, yet the diſeaſe attending the com- 
mon wheat has furniſhed ſome obſervations with reſpect to 
the mildew, or ruſt, upon corn and other plants, which 
tend principally to confirm thoſe made by the ingenious 
Mr. Tillet, director of the mint at Troyes, and ſeem to 
contradict moſt of our Engliſh writers on this diſeaſe: 
many of whom ſeem to have implicitly followed others, 
who, I am afraid, have underteken to account for, and fur- 
niſh remedies againſt, a diſeaſe which perhaps they had ne- 
ver ſeen. 

“Various are the opinions, and many of them contra- 
dictory in themſelves ; but upon the whole, candour obliges 
me to own myſelf as much at a loſs to determine with 
certainty the cauſe of this diſeaſe, as I find, the many writers 
are, who have thought themſelves perfect maſters of it. 
Even by reading fix pompous pages, which I have gone 
over many times, I ſhould ſcarcely know the diſeaſe, ſo 
faint is the deſcription ; but it will ever be known by the 
greateſt ſtrangers to country affairs under the French nan, 
which indeed is as t uly deſcriptive as it is laconic ; by them 
it is called rouille, or ruſt, By the Romans it ſeems to 
have been called rubigo. | 

« I ſhall omit to give my obſervations upon this diſeaſe 
at preſent, as it would oblige me to quote many ow pe 

| ages 


ſages from the books ; and where there is a coiitrariety of 
opinions, although without evidence: yet a little man, 
with a few facts only to ſupport a new theory, would ſtand 
a charice of making but a poor figure. ; he 

« At preſent I join in opinion with Mr. Tillet and Mr. 
Reneaume z who ſeem to think that the extravaſated-juices 
of the plants, operated upon and- condenſed by the acri- 
mony of the air, I ſhould rather ſay incruſted, are the oc- 
caſion of it, To this I ſhall only add, that I am at preſent 
of opinion, that the lacerated parts of the plant giving paſ- 
ſage to, or rather changing the courſe of, the juices before- 
mentioned (which are the nutriment and life of the plants), 
to the diminution and loſs of the vegetable food to the no- 
bler parts, is the true cauſe of the plants failing in their 
Pres but, I repeat it, I attempt not here to account 


ow, and from what cauſe, thoſe lacerations, which I be- 


lieve to be the baſis of the diſeaſe, happen. | 

« The comparative experiment between ſpring and com- 
mon wheat, I think, ſhould be repeated, as the diſcovery 
thereby ſought for tends to a public benefit ; but it ſhould 
be in a larger way, and in an open expoſure. 

« A circumſtance has recurred to my memory, which 
had eſcaped my attention from the time it happened, till 
ſince I entered upon this ſubject. 

« Laſt ſpring, a poor neighbour of mine told me he had 
loſt the ſeaſon for ſowing his wheat, for want of money to 
buy ſeed, but that, if he could get a barrel of Poland wheat, 
ar he called it) which was the white cone, he would then 
ow his ground : accordingly he obtained the ſeed and did 
ſow itz but I underſtand, upon enquiry, that it produced 
not a good crop. He ſowed it ſome time about the begin- 
ning of February. 

And yet I am informed there is a gentleman in Scot- 
land, who makes it his conſtant practice to ſow his wheat 
in the ſpring by choice ; and that he intends to publiſh a re- 
commendation of that practice. 

« The lateſt I ever, ſowed any with ſucceſs was the 
thirtieth of December ; but that was only a ſmall experi- 
ment, : 

SPROUT-HILL. See the article AnT-HiLL. 

SPRIT, a ſhoot, or ſprout. 

SPUR, a diſtemper which frequently attacks ryes and 
ſometimes does da likewiſe to wheat. The following 
remarks will give an idea of it. 

« 1, The grains which have the ſpur are thicker and 
longer than the ſound ones, and generally project beyond 
their huſks, appearing ſometimes ſtraight, and ſometimes more 
or leſs crooked. 

« 2, Their outſides are brown or black; their ſurface is 
rough, and one may frequently perceive in them three fur- 
rows, which run from end to end. Their outward end is 
always thicker than that which ſticks to the chaff, and the 
moſt ſwollen end is ſometimes ſplit into two or three parts. 
It is not unuſual to find on their ſurface cavities which ſeem 
to have been made by inſects. 

« 3, When a ſpurred grain is broken, one perceives in 
the middle or centre of it a pretty white flour, covered with 
another flour, which is reddiſh or brown. Though this 
vitiated flour has ſome conſiſtency, it __ nevertheleſs be 
crumbled between one's fingers. M. Aimen has indeed 


ſometimes found this powder almoſt as black as that of 


ſmutty wheat. 

« 4. Theſe grains, when put into water, ſwim at firſt, 
and afterward to the bottom. If chewed, they leave 
a bitter reliſh on the tongue. 

« 5. The chaff appears ſound, though what is outmoſt 
is ſomewhat browner than when the ears are ſound, 

« 6. All the grains of the ſame ear are not ever attacked 
with the ſpur, . 

« 7. The grains which have this diſtemper ſtick leſs to 
the ſtalks than ſound grains do. . 

« 8, M. Aimen imputes this diſtemper to the grains not 
being impregnated ; and aſſures us that he has not ever 
four a germ in grains which had the ſpur. The ſame 
obſerver has collected, in a memoir which he has ſent me, 
ſeveral refleQions and microſcopical obſervations ; but I paſs 
on in ſilence ſuch reſearches as are more curious than uſe- 
ul, 

„ 9. I ſhall not top to refute the opinion of thoſe who 
have pretended that fogs, dews, rain, the moiſture of the 
earth, may give this * to rye, But I cannot help 
faying, that Mr. Tillet thinks, as does alſo M. Aimen, that 
other plants beſides rye, are ſubje&t to the ſpur. M. 
Tiltet has ſeen, and M. Delu has ſhewn me grains of wheat 
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which had the ſpur. The ſpur ought therefore not to be 


confounded with the uſtilago on burnt-grain : they are two 
different diſtempers : and what ſeems ſtill more to eſtabliſh 
this difference, is, that M. Tillet's experiments prove that 
the powder of the ſpurred grains is not contagious like that 
of the carious or burnt. __ t 
M. Tillet is ſtrongly inclined to think that the ſpur is 
occaſioned by the ſting or bite of an inſet, which turns the 
rye into a kind of gall ; and he ſuſpects a ſmall caterpillar 
of being the cauſe of this miſchief, But neither he nor I 
dare to ſpeak affirmatively on this point. 

« Dodard, Langius, Fagon, Delahire, Noel, and lately, 
M. Salerne, gave particular accounts of the diſeaſes with 
which numbers of people have been ſeized in ſome years, 
owing to their having lived upon bread in which there was 
much rye affected with this diſtemper. | i 

« As moſt of the diſtempered grains are much bigger 
than the ſound ones, it is eaſy to Mo the greateſt part 
of them by ſifting, It is what the peaſants of Sologne do, 
when corn is not dear; but in times of great ſcarcity or 
dearth, they are loth to loſe ſo much grain; and then it is 
that they are attacked with a dry gangrene, which morti- 
hes the extreme parts of the body, ſo that they fall off, 
almoſt without cauſing any pain, and without any hæmor- 
rhage. The Hotel-Dieu at Orleans had had many of theſe 
miſerable objects, who had not any thing more remainin 
than the bare trunk of the body, and yet lived in that con- 
dition ſeveral days. | | 

« As it is not every, year that the ſpur in rye produces 
theſe dreadful accidents, Langius is of opinion that there 
may be two kinds of this 3 one, which is not 
hurtful, and the other which occaſions the gangrene we 
have been ſpeaking of. It is however probable that there 
is. but one kind of ſpur, and that it does not hurt; firſt, 
when ſufficient care is taken in ſifting the grain; and, ſe- 
condly, when only a ſmall part of the corn is diſtempered. 
It is alſo ſaid, that the ſpur loſes its bad quality after 
the grain has been kept a certain time: in which caſe, 
the reaſon why ſome peaſants are attacked with the gan- 
grene in years of dearth, may be, that they conſume their 
crop as ſoon as the harveſt is over.” Dubamel's Culture 
des Terres. 

SPURRE-WAY, a horſe-way through incloſed lands, 
and free to any one to ride in by right of cuſtom, 

SPURRE V, the name of a — common in many parts 
of England. It ſeldom riſes above ſix inches in height, 
flowers in the beginning of July, ripens its ſeed in Auguſt, 
and is an annual plant. 

The beſt method of exterminating this weed is by ſum- 
mer fallows, and cutting it down before it can ſcatter its 
ſeeds, which are very ſmall. 

They cultivate two ſpecies of this plant in Holland and 
Flanders for the winter food of cattle, when there is a 
ſcarcity of graſs. It is ſaid to enrich the milk of cows ſo 
as to make it afford excellent butter; and the mutton fed 
on it is preferable to that fed on turneps. Hens alſo eat 
this plant greedily, and it is commonly thought to make 
them lay an extraordinary number of eggs. "By 

Though this plant cannot, from the lowneſs of its 
growth, afford a very great quantity of fodder, * as it will 

row on the pooreſt land, where no other graſs will thrive 
b well, it may be cultivated to conſiderable advantage in 
many places ; and by feeding it off the ground, the dung 
of the cattle will improve the land. 

The farmers in the low countries commonly ſow it twice 
a year ; the firſt time in April and May, to be in flower ia 
June or July; and the ſecond time after their rye-harveſt; 
to ſerve their cattle in November and December. The 
uſual allowance with them is about twelve pound of ſeed to 
an acre. 

STABBING of cattle, See the article HoveN. | 

STABLE, a place or houſe for horſes, &c. furniſhed 
2 ſtalls and proper apartments to contain their ſood, 

0. | 

Nothing conduces more to the health of a horſe than the 
having a good and wholeſome ſtable. The ſituation of a 
ſtable ſhould always be in a good air, and on a firm, dry; 
and hard ground, that in winter the horſe may go out and 
come in clean. It ſhould always be built ſomewhat on an 
aſcent, that the urine and other foulneſſes may be eaſi 
conveyed away by means of trenches or ſinks for tha 
purpoſe. As there is no animal that delights more in 
cleanlineſs than the horſe, or that more abominates bad 


| ws care ſhould be taken that there be no hen-rooſt, 
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ble is to be built, for the ſwallowing of feathers, which is 
very apt to happen, when hen-rooſts are near, often proves 
mortal to horſes ; and the ſteams of a bog houſe or bag 
dung will breed many diſtempers. The walls of a ſtable, 
which ought to be of brick rather than ſtone, ſhould be 
made of a moderate thickneſs, two bricks, or a brick and 
a half at leaſt, for the ſake of warmth in the winter, and to 
keep out the heat in the ſummer. The windows ſhould be 
— on the eaſt or north ſide of the building, that the north 
wind may be let in to cool the ſtables in the ſummer, and 
the riſing ſun all the year round, eſpecially in winter. The 
windows ſhould either be ſaſhed, or have large caſements, 
for the fake of letting in air enough; and there ſhould al- 
ways be cloſe wooden ſhutters, that the light may be ſhut 
out at pleaſure, by which means the horſe may be made to 
ſleep in the day as well as in the night, when iris judged proper 
he ſhould do ſo. Many pave the whole ſtable with ſtone, 
but that part which the horſe is to lie on ſhould be boarded 
with oak planks, which ſhould be laid as even as poſſi- 
ble, and croſs- wiſe rather than length-wiſe ; and there ſhould 
be ſeveral holes bored through them to receive the urine, 
and carry it off underneath the floor into one common re- 
ceptacle ; the ground behind ſhould be raiſed to a level 
with the planks, and it ſhould be paved with ſmall pebbles. 
There are two rings to be placed on each fide of the ſtall, 
for the horſe's halter to run through, and a logger is to be 
fixed to the end of this ſufficient to poiſe it perpendicularly, 
but not ſo heavy as to tire the horſe, or to hinder him from 
eating ; the beſt place for him to eat his corn in, is a drawer 
or locker made in the wainſcot partition, which need not 
be large, fo that it may be taken out at pleaſure to clean it, 
by which means the common dirtineſs of a fixed manger 
may be avoided. Many people are againſt having a rack 
in their ſtables; they give the horſe his hay ſprinkled upon 
his litter, and if they think he treads it too much, they only 
nail up three or four boards, by way of a trough, to give 
it to him in : the reaſon of this 1s, that the continual lifting 
up of the head to feed out of the rack, is an unnatural poſ- 
ture for a horſe, who was intended to take his food up from the 
round, and makes him, as they expreſs it, withy-cragged. 
hen there is ſtable-room enough, partitions are to be 
made for ſeveral horſes to ſtand in: theſe ſhould always al- 
low room ſufficient for the horſe to turn about and lie down 
conveniently, and they ſhould be boarded up ſo high to- 
wards the head, that the horſes placed in ſeparate ſtalls may 
not be able to ſmell at one another, nor moleſt each other 
any way. One of theſe ſtalls ought to be covered in, and 
made convenient for the groom to lie in, in caſe of a match, 
or the ſickneſs of a horſe, Behind the horſes there ſhould 
be a row of pegs, to hang up ſaddles, bridles, and other uten- 
fils; and ſome ſhelves for the bruſhes, pots of ointment, 
&c. The other requiſites for a ſtable are a dung-yard, a 
pump, and a conduit, 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. VII. gives 
the following account of littering ſtables with ſand, inſtead 
of ſtraw. * Yarmouth is in a manner ſurrounded by 
marſhes and the ſea; ſtraw of courſe becomes there a 
dear article. This, and the vicinity of the ſea-ſhore, has 
eſtabliſhed a practice, which I believe has been in uſe time 
immemorial, of littering ſtables with ſea-ſand inſtead of 
ſtraw. As the bed becomes ſoiled or wet, freſh ſand is 
ſcattered on, until the whole is in a degree ſaturated with 
dung in urine ; the ſtall is then cleared, and a freſh bed of 
ſand laid in, By this means, much of a quality ſingularly 
excellent is produced ; it is fetched by the farmers of the 
Fleg hundreds to a very great diſtance. 

Jo the want of general cleanlineſs, pure air and regu- 
lar exerciſe may be juſtly attributed all the ills which attend 
thoſe horſes kept at inns and livery- ſtables. Upon entering 
the major part of their ſtables (particularly if the door has 
been a few minutes, cloſed and is opened for your admiſſion) 
you are inſtantly aflailed with a diſagreeable ſmell of dung 
and urine. Here you find from ten or twelve to twent 
horſes, ſtanding as hot, and every crevice of the ſtable as 
cloſely ſtopped, as if the very external was infectious, and 
its admiſſion muſt inevitably propagate a contagion, You 
obſerve each horſe ſtanding upon an enormous load of lit- | 
ter, that by occaſional additions (without a regular and 
and daily removal from the bottom) has acquired both 
the ſubſtance and property of a moderate hot-bed. Thus 
ſtand theſe poor animals a kind of patient ſacrifice to igno- 
rance and indiſcretion, and what is an additional contribu- 
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hog-ſtie, or neceſſary houſe, near the place where the ſta- 
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tion of folly, each horſe is loaded with a profuſion of bod; 
cloaths. In this ſtate ſuch horſes are found to be in an Hime 
perpetual languid perſpiration ; ſo depreſſed and inactive, for 
want of pure air and regular exerciſe, that they appear dull, 
heavy, and inattentive, as if conſcious of their impriſonment 
and bodily perſecutions. The effect of this mode of treat- 
ment ſoon becomes perceptible to the judicious eye of 
obſervation. The carcaſe ſeems full and overloaded for 
want of 'gentle and gradual motion; the legs become ſwelled, 
ſtiff, and tumefied, and terminates in either crack, ſcratches, 
= or ſome other diſorder. The hoofs by being con- 

antly fixed in heat of dung, acquire a degree of contrac- 
tion indicating hoof-bound lameneſs. The eyes frequently 
give proof of habitual weakneſs, in a watery diſcharge, the 
heat of the body, &c. all tending to conſtitute a frame di- 
rectly. oppoſite in health, vigour, and appearance, to thoſe 
whole condition is regulated by a very different ſyſtem of 
{tabularian management. 

-STACK, a large quantity of corn, hay, ſtraw, &c. re- 
gularly piled up; and generally thatched to defend the con- 
tents from the weather. 

It is very common, in order to preſerve corn in the ſtraw, 
to make it up into ſtacks, by which means they often meet 
with very great loſſes by the dampneſs of the ground, 
which commonly rots and ſpoils it, ſometimes near a yard 
thick ; and by rats and mice, and other vermin that breed 
in the ſtack, which eat and devour a great part thereof. 
To prevent both theſe inconveniencies, where timber is 
plentiful, they ſet four, or ſix, or more poſts into the 
you according to the bigneſs that they deſign the 

ack, granary, or barn that the corn is to be laid in: on 
theſe poſts they lay what is the ground plats of other 
buildings, upon which they make a floor, or lay pieces 
acroſs to ſupport the ſtack : and if they make a barn or 
granary of it, they erect ſides and a roof upon it; but if 
only a ſtack, they cover it with thatch, and the poſt that 
ſupport it is, by ſome perſons, covered round with tin near 
the top, for about a foot or fo in breadth, in order to pre- 
vent the mice and rats getting up. But as tin is apt to 
ruſt, and ſo to loſe its ſmoothneſs, it will not anſwer the 
deſign long; therefore the better to prevent their getting 
up, is to cover them with Dutch tiles, which will always keep 
ſmooth. But in Hampſhire and other counties, where they 
have plenty of ſtone, they make their ſupporters of two 
ſtones, which is the beſt way. 

The lower ſtone is about three feet high, two feet wide 
at the bottom, and one at the top; over this they lay ano- 
ther ſtone, of about a yard ſquare : ſome make it of a 
round form, which is the. beſt. This prevents not only 
the mice and rats from climbing up, but alſo the damp- 
neſs of the ground : and this way you may keep corn as 
long as you will, without much inconvenience or loſs, 
except what it loſeth in the firſt year's ſhrinking, and loſs 
of weight, which is very inconſiderable. Only you muſt 
obſerve, that what corn you ſtack muſt be bound up in 
ſheaves, that ſo the ears of the corn may be turned in- 
ward, and the ſtraw ends out, which will ſave the corn 
from pidgeons, crows, and other fowls, and likewiſe from 
the rain that beats on the ſides. If your ftack be of 


wheat, you may lay oats or other coarſe grain on the top 


of it, under the thatch, the greateſt danger of wet being 
from the top, if any of the thatch ſhould blow off. And 
if you ſuſpect any rats or mice have got into the ſtack, 
greaſe a ſtick and thruſt it into it; and if there be any, 
they will gnaw the ſtick. The chief inconvenience that 
attends this way of keeping of corn, is its bulkineſs, and 
the farmer's wanting of his ſtraw to make dung with, and 
the chaff to give to his cattle, &. Adortimer's" Huſband! y, 
vol. II. p. 141. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agriculture, recom - 
mends, to hinder the rats from harbouring in truſs-bound 
{traw, and gnawing the bands; and to ſave the trouble and 
expence of ſtacking it out of doors, ſtacking it in the barn, 
leaving a paſſage round it for dogs, cats, and rat-killers ; 
and vacancies between the truſſes of the firit and ſecond 
layer, wide enough for a tarrier, cat, or ferret, to creep un- 
der every part of the pile. 

This judicious gentleman-farmer recommends the form 
of the ttacks to be rather ſmaller than in general has beea 
the method; but he remarks, though at firſt they appear 
awkwardly tall and top-heavy while it (hall be making ; but 
vhen the roof is on, and the ſtack ſettled, it conſiderably 
mproves in appearance, and has the advantage of not tak- 
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ing- up ſo much roots, or requiring ſo much thatch as they 
nerally do that are made on the old plan. He lays down 
the following as general rules worth remembering, | 
A ſquare, not round nor a parallelogram, is the beſt form 
of a ſtack- frame at bottom; this figure is more pleaſing to 
the eye, takes leſs thatch, and ſtands firmer, taken jointly, 
than any other. | | 
The ſtem ſhould be carried up as plumb as poſſible, (ex- 
cept the laſt courſe, which ſhould project five or ſix inches, 
to form the eaves) ; for the weight of the roof will preſs 
out the upper part of the ſtem ſufficiently, If it over yang 
| 


in making, its own — — and the weight of the roof wi 
ſqueeze it too flat, will ſpoi 


poll its appearance, and waſte both 
thatch and thatching. 

The ſtem ſhould contain about two thirds, and the roof 
one third of the whole ſtack. Ifit be built on a frame, the 
ſtem ſhould contain leſs, and the roof more; if on a bottom, 
the reverſe. The corners of the ſtem ſhould not be built 
too ſharp ; ſhould be carried up ſnug ; by which the ſides 
will look fuller, and the ſwell given by the preſſure, will be 
more perceptible, 

The ends of the roof ſhould have a gentle projecture, an- 
ſwerable to the ſtem; and the ſides ſhould be carried up ra- 
ther convex, than flat or concave, Perhaps a roof gently 
convex ſhoots off the rains preferable to any other, 

A corn-ſtack ſhould not contain above 21 loads, as the 
riſk of making and getting-in is much leſs on a ſmall than 
on a large-ſtack ; beſides, a large ſtack does not ſettle ſo 
true as a ſmall one, and of courſe will not ſtand the weather 
ſo well. It is true, a large ſtack does not in proportion take 
ſo much thatch and thatching, which is its only advantage. 

STACK od, a pile of wood three feet long, as many 
broad, and t welve feet high, 

STADLE, the bottom of a corn mow, or hay-ſtack. It 
alſo ſignifies a tree ſuffered to grow for coarſe or common 
uſes, as poſts or rails, 

STAG-EVIL. See the article STAGGERS, 

STAGGERS, a diſeaſe incident to horſes : a kind of apo- 

exy. 

a 2 generally include all diſtempers of the head, 
under two generally denominations, viz. ſtaggers, and 
convulſions, wherein they always ſuppoſe the head pri- 
marily affected. But in treating theſe diſorders, we ſhall 
diſtinguiſh between thoſe that are peculiar to the head, as 
having their ſource originally thence, and thoſe that are only 
concomitants of ſome other diſeaſe, where the head is affe - 
ed ſecondarily by conſent of nerves, the ſcource of this diſ- 
order being in the ſtomach, bowels, &c. By. this method 
we ſhall avoid many blunders which would otherwiſe ariſe 
in practice, for want of knowing the true ſeat of the diſor- 
der. 

In an apoplexy a horſe drops down ſuddenly, without 
other (e.iſe or motion than a working at his flanks. 

The previous ſymptoms are drowſineſs, watery eyes, 
ſomewhat fuli and inflamed ; a diſpoſition to reel, feeble- 
neſs, a bad appetite ; the head almoſt conſtantly hanging, 
or reſting on the manger ; ſometimes with little or no 
fever, and (care any alteration in the dung or urine,: the 
horſe is ſometimes diſpoſed to rear up, and apt to fall 
back when handled about the head, which is often the 
cafe with young horſes, to which it does not prove ſud- 
denly mortal, but with proper help they may ſometimes 
recover, If the apoplexy proceeds from wounds, or 
blows on the head, or matter on the brain, belides the 
above ſymptoms, the horſe will be frantick by fits, eſpeci- 
ally after his feeds, ſo as to (tart and fly at every thing. Theſe 
caſes ſeldom admit of a perfect recovery; and when horſes 
fak down ſuddenly, and work violently at their flanks, with- 
out any ability to riſe after a plentiful bleeding, they ſeldom 
recover. 

All that can be done is to empty the veſſels as ſpeedily 
as poſſible, by ſtriking the veins in ſeveral parts at once, 
bleeding to four or five quarts, and to raiſe up the horſe's 
dead and ſhoulders, ſupporting them with plenty of 
ftraw. If he ſurvives. the fit, cut ſeveral rowels ; give 
him night and morning, glyſters prepared with a ſtrong 
decoction of ſenna and falt, or the purging glyſter; 
blow once a day up his noſtrils a dram of powder of 
aſarabacca, which will promote a great diſcharge, after- 
wards two or three aloetic purges ſhould be given; and 
to ſecure him from a relapſe, by attenuating and thin- 
ning his blood, give him an ounce of equal parts of anti- 
mony and crocus metallorum for a month z or which is 
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quantity of cititiabar of antimony and 


preferable, the ſame 
gum guaiacum, 


feeding, and want of ſufficient exerciſe, or a ſizy blood 
(which is often the caſe with young horſes, who though 
they reel, Naggers and ſometimes ſuddenly fall-down, yet 
are eaſily cured by the above method), an opening diet 
with ſcalded bran and barley will be neceſfary for ſome 
tities. 

As to the other diſorders of the head, ſuch as a lethargy, 
or ſleeping evil, epilepſy, or falling ſickneſs, vertigo, 
frenzy, and madnefs, convulfions, and paralytical diſorders, 
as wy are moſt of them to be treated as the apoplexy and 
epilep 
they are directed, we ſhall wave treating on them ſeparate- 
ly but mention ſome particular rules to diſtinguiſh them, ac- 
cording to the plan we laid down, and then offer ſome ge- 
neral remedies for the ſeveral purpoſes. 

Thus, in order to diſtinguiſh epileptic diſorders and con- 
vulſions (which are often occaſioned by worms, bots, and 
ulceration of the ſtomach, bowels, and midriff) from thoſe 
which ariſe from original cauſes in the head only, we ſhall 
deſcribe the ſymptoms which diſtinguiſh them from each 
other; by which means we ſhall be able to avoid any miſ- 
take in the application of the remedy : and as epileptie 
diſorders have by ignorant farriers been miſtaken for the 
gripes, we ſhall alſo diſtinguiſh theſe diſorders by the ſymp- 
toms, 

In an epilepſy, or falling ſickneſs, the horſe reels and 
ſtaggers, his eyes are fixed in his head, he has no ſenſe of 
what he is doing, he ſtales and dungs inſenſibly, he runs 
round and falls ſuddenly; ſometimes he is immoveable, 
with his legs ſtretched out, as if he was dead, except only 
a quick motion of his head and lungs, which cauſes a vio- 
lent working of his flanks : ſometimes he has involuntary 
motions and ſhaking of his limbs, fo ſtrong, that he has not 
only beat and ſpurned his litter, but the pavement with it; 
we! with theſe alternate ſymptoms a horſe has continued 
more than three hours, and then has as ſurprizingly re- 
covered ; at the going off of the fit, he generally foams 
at the mouth, the foam being white and dry, like what 
comes from a healthful horſe when he champs on the bit. 

But in all kinds of gripes, whether they proceed from 
diſorders in the guts, or retention of urine, a horſe is often 
up and down, rolls and tumbles about, and when he goes 
to lie down generally makes ſeveral motions with great 
ſeeming carefulneſs, which ſhews he has a ſenſe of his pain, 
and if he lays ſtretched out for any time, it is generally but 
for a ſhort ſpace. 

Epilepſies and convulſions may ariſe from blows an the 
head, too violent exerciſe, and hard ſtraining ; and from 
a fullneſs of blood, or impoveriſhed blood, and ſurfeits ; 
which are ſome of the cauſes that denote the orignal dif- 
order, 

But the head may alſo be affected by ſympathy of nerves ; 
for exceſſive pain in any part of the body will excite con- 
vulſions, eſpecially if the nerves and tendinous parts are 
affected, as by wounds, punctures, and bruiſes externally; 
and by ulcers, gatherings of matter, and by bots and worms, 
wounding and vellicating the nervous parts internally; lo 
coſtiveneſs has ſometimes allo occaſioned theſe diſorders. 
In all ſuch caſes, the original cauſe mult principally be at- 
tended to. 

In lethargic diſorders the horſe generally reſts his head 
with his mouth in the manger, and his pole reclined to one 
ſide ; he will ſhew an inclination to eat, but generally falls 
aſleep with his food in his mouth, and he frequently ſwal- 
lows it whole, without chewing : emollient glyiters are 
extremely neceſlary in this caſe, without the nervous balls 
recommended for the ſtaggers and convulſions : ſtrong pur- 
ges are not requiſite, nor muſt you bleed in too large quan- 
tities, uhleſs the horſe be young and luſty. In old horſes 
rowels and large evacuations are improper, but volatiles 
of all kinds are of uſe, when they can be afforded; an altera- 
tive purge may be given and repeated on his amendment. 

This diſtemper is to be cured by theſe means, if the 
horſe is not old and paſt his vigour, It is a good ſign if 
he has a tolerable appetite, and drinks freely without flab- 
bering, and if he lies down, and riſes up carefully, though it 
be but ſeldom. 


{tupidandcarele 


| 


and takes no notice of anything that comes 
# 7G near 


If the fit proceeds only from fulneſs of blood, high 
time; and the bleeding may be repeated in Call quan- 


» by bleedings and evacuations, with the alteratives 


hoy pt pac. horſe doesnot liedown, ifhe is altogether- 
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near him; if he dungs and ſtales ſeldom, and even while he 


ſleeps and dozes, it is a bad ſign if he runs at the noſe thick 


white matter, it may relieve him, but if a viſcid gleet that 
ſticks to his noſtrils like glue, which increaſing, turns to a 


.. profuſe running of ropy, reddiſh, and greeniſh matter, it is 


an infallible ſign of great decay of nature; and that it will 
prove mortal, "oo | 
Young horſes from four to ſix years, are very ſubject to 


convulſions, from bots in the ſpring ; and the large coach- 


breed more than the ſaddle: they are ſeized without 
any previous notice, and if bots and worms are diſcovered 
in their dung, the cauſe ſeems to be out of doubt, more 
eſpecially if they have lately come out of a dealer's hands. 

When this convulſion proceeds from a diſtemperature of 
the midriff, or any of the principal bowels, it is to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from bots and vermin, by previous ſymptoms : the 
horſe falls off his ſtomach ; and grows gradually weak, fee- 
ble, and diſpirited in his work; and turns ſhort-breathed 
with the leaſt exerciſe. 

The lively deſcription of that univerſal cramp, or con- 
vulſion, called by ſome the ſtag evil, which ſeizes all the 
muſcles of the body at once, and locks up the jaws, ſo 
that it is impoſſible almoſt to force them open, we ſhall 
give in Mr. Gibſon's own words; who ſays, As ſoon 
as the horſe is ſeized, his head is raiſed with his noſe 
towards the rack, his ears pricked up, and his tail cocked, 
looking with eargerneſs as an hungry horſe when hay 
is put down to him, or like a high ſpirited horſe when he 
is put upon his mettle ; inſomuch that thoſe who are ſtran- 
gers to ſuch things, when they ſee a horſe ſtand in this 
manner, will ſcarce believe any thing of conſequence ails 
him; but they are ſoon convinced, when they ſee other 
ſymptoms come on apace, and that his neck grows tiff, 
cramped, and almoſt immoveable ; and if a horſe in this 
condition lives a few days, ſeveral knots will ariſe on the 
tendinous parts thereof, and all the muſcles both before 
and behind, will be ſo much pulled and cramped, and ſo 
ſtretched, that he looks as if he was nailed to the pave- 
ment, with his legs tiff, wide, and ſtraddling, his ſkin is 
drawn ſo tight on all parts of the body that it is almoſt im 
poſſible to move it; and if trial be made to make him 
walk, he is ready to fall at every ſtep, unleſs he be care- 
fully ſupported ; his eyes are ſo fixed with the inaction of 
the muſcles, as gives him a deadneſs in his looks; he 
ſnorts and ſneezes often, pants continually with ſhortneſs 
of breath: and this ſymptom increaſes continually till he 
drops down dead; which generally happens in a few days, 
unleſs ſome ſudden and very effectual turn can be given to 
the diſtemper. 

In all theſe caſes the horſe ſhould firſt be bled plentifully 
unleſs he is low in fleſh, old, or lately come off any hard 
continued duty, then you muſt be more ſparing of his blood ; 
afterwards give the following ball : 


Take aſſa fœtida half an ounce ; Ruſſia caſtor powder- 
ed, two drams; valerian root powdered, one ounce; 
make into a ball with honey and oil of amber. 


This ball may be given twice a day at firſt ; and then 
once, waſhed down with a decoction of miſletoe, or valerian, 
ſweetened with liquorice or honey: an ounce of aſſa fœtida 
may be tied up in a piece of ſtrong coarſe linen rag, and 
put behind his grinders to champ on. | 

The laxative purges and emollient glyſters ſhould be 
given intermediately to keep the body open ; but when 
the former balls have been taken a week or ten days, the 
following may be given once a day with the valerian de- 
coction. 


Take cinnabar of antimony ſix drams; aſſa fœtida half 
an ounce; ariſtolochia, myrrh and bay berries, of each 
two drams : make into a ball with treacle and oil of 
amber, 


This is the muſt effectual method of treating theſe diſ- 
orders; but when they are ſuſpected to ariſe from bots, and 
worms, which is generally the caſe, mercurial medicines 
muſt lead the way. Thus, 


Take mercurius dulcis, and philonium, of each half an 
ounce: make into a ball with conſerve of roſes, and 
ive the horſe immediately; half. the quantity may 

£ repeated in four or five days. | 
The following infuſion ſhould then be given, to the quan- 
tity of three or four horns, three or four times a day, till the 
ſymptoms abate ; when the above nervous balls may be con- 

tinued till the bots are removed. | 


STA 


Lake penny- royal and tue, of each two large handfuls ; 

.. Chamomile flowers one handful; aſſa ſcœtida and caſ- 

tor, of each half an ounce ; ſaffron and liquorice 

root ſliced, of each two drams : infuſe in two. quarts 

of boiling water; pour off from the ingredients as 

wanted. c i 
If the caſtor is omitted, add an ounce of aſſa fœtida. 

The following ointment may be rubbed into the checks, 

temples, neck, ſhoulders, ſpines of the back, and loins, and 
wherever there is the greateſt contractions and ſtiffneſs, 


Take nerve and marſhmallow ointment, of each four 
ounces z oil of amber two ounces; with a ſutk- 
cient quantity of camphorate ſpirit of wine ; make 
a liniment. | 


To horſes of ſmall value give the following: 

Take rue, penny-royal, and tobacco, of each a hand- 
ful ; aſſa fœtida an ounce ; boil in a quart of forge- 
water: let the decoction ſtand on the ingredients, 
and pive as the former, 


When the jaws are ſo locked up that medicines cannot be 
given by the mouth, it is more eligible then, to give them b 
way of glyſter : for forcing open the jaws by violence, of. 
ten puts a horſe into ſuch agonies, that the ſymptoms are 
thereby increaſed. The infuſion above may be given for 
this purpoſe, or the following : 


Take rue, penny-royal, and chamomile flowers, of each 
a handful, valerian root two ounces, boil in five pints 
of water to two ous in the ſtrained liquor diſ- 
ſolve caſtor and afla fœtida, of each half an ounce, or 
of afla fœtida alone one ounce, common oil four 
ounces, Give this glyſter once a day. p 


In this caſe alſo he muſt be ſupported by nouriſhing 
glyſters, made of milk pottage, broths, &c. which muſt be 
given to the quantity of three or four quarts a day; glyſ- 
ters of this kind will be retained, and abſorbed into the 
blood ; and there have been inſtances of horſes thus ſup- 
1 for three weeks together, who muſt otherwiſe have pe- 
riſned. 

Mr. Gibſon mentions ſome extraordinary inſtances of 
ſucceſs in caſes of this fort by theſe methods, and repeated 
frictions, which are —— ſerviceable in all convulſive 
diſorders, and often prevent their being jaw- ſet; they 
ſhould be applied with unwearied diligence every two or 
three hours, wherever any ſtiffneſs or contractions on the 
muſcles appear, for a hotle in this condition never lies down 
till they are in ſome meaſure removed. 

He takes particular notice of a horſe, whoſe jaws were 
ſo locked up for three weeks, that both food and medicine 
were forced to be given by glyſter ; that not having re- 
covered the uſe of his jaws for a fortnight, though he now 
moved them with leſs ſtiffneſs, he was determined, from 
the known relaxing power of opium, to give him half an 
ounce of it, diſſolved in one of his glyſters, the good ef- 
fects of which were ſo evident, by a general amendment, that 
he was encouraged to continue it in the following manner: 


Take Matthew's pill, and aſſa fœtida, of each an 
ounce: make into a ball. 


This ball he gave for one doſe, and repeated once: and 
by this, and the uſe of the nervous medicines given twice a 
week, and gentle purging, the horſe was perfectly recovered. 

Ihe uſe of rowels in theſe caſes is generally unſucceſs- 
ful, the ſkin being fo tenſe and tight, Gat they ſeldom di- 
gelt kindly, and ſometimes mortify ; ſo that if they are 
applied, they ſhould be put under the jaws, and in the breaſt. 

The red hot iron ſo frequently run through the fore- 
top and mane, near the occipital bone, for this purpoſe, 
has often been found to have deſtroyed the cervical 
ligament. See the article RowEL. Bartlet's Farriery,p. 78. 

A ſtable-kceper aſſerts, that he had loſt ſeveral horſes in 
the ſtaggers, when he was perſuaded to keep a he-goat in 
the ſtable. This he at firſt looked on as a vulgar ſuperſti- 
tion, and neglected paying any attention to it; but on loſ- 
ing more horſes in the fame way, he procured a he-goat, 
which lived about nine years, and during that time the ſta- 
ble-keeper declared his ſtables were totally free of the ſtag- 
gers, and although they contained a great number of horſes. 
A few months after the death of the goat, he loſt ſeveral 
norſes in that diſeaſe, which induced him to procure another 


| 1e-goat, to aſcertain, by experience, whether the goat was 


a pre- 


STE 


a prevention of the like misfortune 3; which he aſſerts with 
great confidence is ſuch, as from the time he procured a ſecond 
goat, he has never loſt a ſingle horſe by that complaint, and 
the goat ſtill remains in the ſtables. | 

Sneep are alſo ſubj ect to the ſtaggers, and the beſt reme- 
dy they find for it is, to drive them to change of grounds, 
often, to keep the grounds trom tainting. 

“J obſerve, ſays Mr. Liſle, that thoſe lambs which die 
of the ſtaggers, do not die till they begin to eat graſs, and 
of thoſe the fineſt and luſtieſt; whence I conclude, that it 
is not the cold weather alone that brings the ſtaggers, but 
from their feeding on cold watery — in the months of 
March and April, which makes them abound in watery 
humours in the bodies, which the cold winds ſeize on and 
chill, and bring thoſe cramps and aches into their limbs. 
It is obſerved this diſeaſe is much prevented by the early 
folding of lambs, and with good reaſon, for thereby, in 
the cold nights, the lambs are kept warm, and alſo pre- 
vented from eating ſo much graſs as they otherwiſe would, 
whereby ſuch watery humours are fed. Lifle's Huſbandry, 
vol. II. p. 210. 

STAGGERWORT. See the article Racwokr. 

STAKE, a piece of wood, or ſtrong ſtick fixed in the 
ground, 

STALE, urine. 

STALK, the ſtem, or ſtock of a plant. 

STALL, a crib at which a horſe is fed, or where any 
horſe is kept in a ſtable. 

STALL-FED, fed with dry food, not with graſs. 

STALL-FEEDING. See FATTENING. 

STALLION, a ſtone-horſe, deſigned for the covering 
of mares, in order to propagate the ſpecies. See the article 
HorsE. 

STAMWOOD, the root of trees grubbed up. 

STANCHING Brood ; in caſe a horſe, &c. happens 
to be cut or hurt, fill the cut full of the wool of a hare or 
rabbet, and hold it in ſome time with your hand, or elſe bind 
it on the part; then burn the upper leather of an old ſhoz, 
and ſtrew the aſhes among the wool, and let it lie on for 
twenty-four hours, and it will ſtanch the bleeding. Or, 

Boil together honey, wax, turpentine, ſwine's greaſe, and 
wheaten flour, ſtirring and mixing them well together, till 
they are become an ointment, then take it off the fire, and 
put it up in a gallipot for uſe ; but if the cut be of any con- 
ſiderable depth, put in a tent of flax, or linen cloth dipped in 
the ointment, and lay a plaiſter of the ſame over it, letting it 
lie on twenty-four hours. 

If a horſe happens to bleed violently at the noſe, ſtamp 
betony in a mortar with ſalt, and put it into his noſe, apply- 
ing it to the wound and it will ſtop it : but if he be taken 
ſuddenly in the highway, &c. and you cannot get the herb, 
ſcrape a felt hat or piece of woollen cloth with a knife, and 
apply it to the part, and it will ſtanch it. 

STANDARDS, or Standrels, ſignify the young trees 
reſerved at the felling of woods, for the growth of tim- 
ber, 

STANDARDS, alſo imply fruit trees, intended to grow in 
an open expoſure, and not to be hacked and mangled with 
the knife, as the dwarf trees, and thoſe planted againſt walls 
are. 

STANK, a dam, or bank to ſtop water. 

STANNER-WORT. Sce the article RaG-worrT. 

STAVERS. Sce the article STAGGERS. 

STEF, a ladder. 

STEEPS, certain preparations for ſteeping of corn intend- 
ed to be ſown. Sce the article SEED. 

STEELE, a ſtalk, a handle. 

S TEER, a young bullock. 

STEM, that part of a plant ariſing from the root, and 
which ſuſtains the leaves, flowers, fruits, &c. 

STEG, a gander. 

STERCORARY, a collection of dung properly ſecur- 
ed from any injuries of the weather. 

In colle&ing manures from time to time, as they come 
to hand, farmers generally keep them together in what 


they call dung-hills, where they remain expoſed to the 


heat of the ſun, the waſhing of rain, and drying winds : 
by which means all their virtue is drawn forth, and car- 
ried away, M. Evelyn juſtly cenſures this wrong prac- 
tice, and at the fame time gives the following directions for 
making a ſtercorary, to contain the compolt collected by 
huſbandmen. | ; 

Dig © ſquare or oblong pit, of the ſize ſuited to the 
quantity of 


compoſt wanted, or proportioged to the ex- | nouriſhment of vegetables, 
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tent of the ground intended to be manured. Let the ſide 
next the fields be made ſloping, ſo as to receive a cart to 
load or unload eaſily. Let the bottom be well paved, and 
both the ſides lined, unleſs it be made in a bed of clay or 
chalk, that it may be capable of retaining water like a 
ciſtern ; for it is of great importance, as Columella ob- 
ſerves, that the dung be well ſoaked in liquor, in order to 
deſtroy the vegetative faculty of the ſeeds of weeds which 
may Chance to be mixed with it, or the litter. If chan- 
nels or gutters can be directed to this pit, from the 
{tables and offices about the houſe, they will be of great 
ſervice. Mr. Evelyn is of opinion that this ſtercorary 
ſhould be under cover, ſo as at leaſt to hinder down- 
right rains from falling upon it :—but if care be taken to 
make the pit in a place where no running water, or ſprings 
can come to it, and if the farmer covers the dung, as it is 
collected, with a coat of mould, to prevent the ſun's ex- 
haling, or the rain's wathing away its richneſs, I cannot 
help thinking that the quantity of water which falls in rain, 
would not be more than requiſite to moiſten the mixture, 
and bring on that putrid fermentation which is neceſſary 
for the due incorporating and perfecting of the compoſt, 
It will, however, be right to have a ſhed to put over it oc- 
caſionally, in caſe the ſeaſon ſhould prove extremely wet.— 
Columella informs us, that the Romans covered their ſter- 
coraries with hurdles ; but does not ſpeak of covering them 
with mould, as here directed. 

Ine pit being thus prepared, the farmer's next ſtudy 
ſhould be to fill it with a compoſt ſuited to the nature of 
his land. Thus, if his foil is a ſtrong clay, a layer of 
dung ſhould be covered with a layer of fand, rubbiſh of 
old houſes, or other ſubſtances already mentioned for the 
improvement of clay. Litter of all kinds becomes of good 
addition, becauſe it is ſlow in decaying, and if mixed with 
the clay, keeps its parts aſunder. The compoſt for me- 
liorating clay may be carried out, and mixed with the 
earth, freſher than for any other ſoil 3 becauſe in this 
ſtate, it will more eſfectually keep the particles of the clay 
ſeparated ; and if ſome degree of its putrefaCtion is carried 
on in the ſoil, it will much more powerfully open it. If, 
on the contrary, the ſoil is ſand, the dung ſhould be mix- 
ed with clay, ſcouring of ponds, or other fat ſlimy ſub- 
ſtances, which may give conſiſtence to the ſand, And if 
the farmer is happy in a foil in which neither of the ex- 
tremes prevail, he may then mix his manure with the 
richeſt mould he can find, and incorporate them well to- 
gether, by frequent turning, before the compolt is carried 
to the field. Columella thinks they are flothful huſband- 
men, who, in thirty days, have not a load of dung of twen- 
ty buſhels, from each of the leſſer cattle, and ten loads 
from each of the larger fort, by means of judicious mix- 
tures with their dung. He thinks this mixture, or com- 
poſt, moſt beneficial to corn, after it is a yearold; becauſe it 
{till retains all its ſtrength, and does not then breed weeds. 

« Many good effects, ſays Dr. Home, particularly 
that of hindering che oils from being volatilized, and of 
fixing them, will ariſe from a mixture of lime with theſe 
compoſts, after they are thoroughly rotted. But as many 
experiments have proved that quick-lime powerfully re- 
ſiſts putrefaction, it does not ſeem judicious to mix it with 
dunghills which are not ſufficiently putrefied, as it mult ſtop 
that proceſs. 

There is a very great ættraction betwixt quick-lime 
and all oily bodies. It unites intimately with expreſſed 
oils. With this intention it is uſed in the manufacture of 
ſoap, to help the junction of the alkaline ſalts and oils. 
It mult, therefore, attract the oils powerfully from the air 
and earth, diſſolve them, and render them miſcible with 
water : it mult, from this reaſon, ſoon exhauſt the ſoil of 
all its oleaginous particles, if the farmer does not take care 
to ſupply them by dung or animal ſubſtances. Farmers 
have, by experience, diſcovered it to be a great impoveriſher 
of lands; but they did not know how it acted. Its operation 
is, to exhauſt the earth of its oils. The proper cure for 
this is, to mix dung with the lime, ſo that it may have ſome- 
thing to act on. 

« Lime is a great diſſolver of all bodies, both vegetables 
and animal; but particulaily the latter. We know how 
ſoon it reduces hair and woo!len rags into a pulpy ſub- 
ſtance, This effect is ſo ſtrong, that in the common 
method of ſpeaking, it is ſaid to burn them. In this way 
it certainly operates in the earth, by diſſolving all animal 
and dry vegetable ſubſtances, and converting them to the 
at leaſt ſooner than otherwiſe 
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they would be. Like other calcarious bodies, it is not diſ- 
ſolvable but by acids. With theſe, a great efferveſcence 
happens, a ſolution of the calcatious body is made, and a 
neutral falt is formed from that conjunction. This 
neutral ſalt is always ſoluble in water, unleſs where the 
acid of vitriol is uſed.” Home's Principles of Vegetation, p. 


69, 70. 
be Society of Improvers in the Knowledge of 4 
culture in Scotland, have paid great attention to the ſub- 


ject of compoſts, and are very particular in their iaſtruc- 


tions on this head, to ſeveral of their correſpondents. I 
ladly take this opportunity of paying the tribute of praiſe 
juſtly due to their public ſpirit, and congratulate them on 


the great ſucceſs which has attended their labours in many 


parts of their country. At the ſame time I cannot help 
regretting, that, though all our neighbours have ſet us fo 
many examples of periodical inſtruckion in this moſt uſe- 
ful art, there not are yet many inſtitutions of that kind in 
England. It is to be hoped, that the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, will 
ſoon take off this reproach, and not ſuffer it to be longer 
faid that agriculture lies neglected in this kingdom, where 
the people enjoy every advantage requiſite to promote it, 
in a far higher degree than the inhabitants of any other 
country in the world. The wealth of our farmers is in- 
comparably greater; their property, and the tenure of their 
lands are infinitely better ſecured ; and the happieſt of ſoils 
and climates combine to reward their labour. 

The Society in Scotland gave to a gentleman who had 
written to them, and who had clay and lime at command, 
the ſollowing judicious directions for collecting a compoſt, 
or making a ſtercorary, for the improvemens of a ſandy 
foil. © Take, ſay they, in the field intended to be ma- 
nured, a head ridge, the moſt conveniently ſituated for a 
ſtercorary. Plough it two or three times, as deep as can be 
in the cleaving way, if the ridge be high gathered, and har- 
row it well : then lay thereon your flimy clay, about a foot 
thick, leaving a part of the ground uncovered : next lay 
a thin layer of dung, another of clay, and after that a 
layer of unſlaket lime, at leaſt a foot thick: then throw 
up the earth left uncovered on each ſide. After this, re- 
peat another layer of clay, and lime-ſtone, as before, and 
finiſh it with a layer of clay and ſea-wreck, covered with 
earth. The more of the ſlimy clay the better : for tkough 
it may be cold, yet it will not be the worſe for a ſandy hot 

round. If you examine the clay, we doubt not but you 
will find it a very fat ſubſtance ; being, as we conjeclure, 
moſtly muſcle and other ſhells mixed with earth, brought 
by the tide and river Southeſk. On the coaſt of Lo- 
thian we found that ſlimy ſubſtance to be nothing elle ; 
and if it be ſo with you, it is certainly one of the beſt ma- 
nures. 

« After this ſtercorary has ſtood ſix weeks or two 
months, incorporating and fermenting, turn and mix it; 
and that this work may be performed to the better purpoſe 
and with as ſmall an expence as poſſible, yoke your plough, 
enter upon your ſtercorary with a cleaving furrow, and 
continue repeating the ploughings the ſame way, until the 
very bottom of the ſtercorary be ripped up ; then harrow 
it: it is impoſlible to over-do it. If it be very cloddy, it 
ſhould be harrowed between the ploughings. Begin then in 
the middle, and plough again and again in the gathering 
way, until it be brought into as narrow bounds, and be 
raiſed as high as poſſible. Let all that the plough has left 
be „Ahn up, and thrown with ſhovels on the top. 
Every ſuch turning and 8 occaſions a new ferment, 
and improves the manure. It the ſeeds of barley, or of 
any other quick growing vegetable, were ſprinkled thin 
on the ſtercorary, and the plants buried in it, when fulleſt 
of ſap, before they come to ſeed, by turning or more 
heaping, the manure would be improved.” This might 
be repeated ſeveral times in the courſe of the ſeaſon ; for 
the practice has been found ſucceſsful. Maxwell's Collec- 
tion, Þ+ 26. 

In another place, they obſerve, that ſuch a ſtercorar 
may be turned in the ſame manner as ground is trenched. 
The higher it is raiſed the better. Each turning wil! 
make it heat like a garden hot-bed, and this fermentatior, 
will reduce it to a fine fat mould, If the firſt heat ſhould 
go off (which may eaſily be known by thruſting a pole 
into it) before.it has produced this effect, it may be turned 
over again, and will take a new heat, which is of great 
advantage to it, beſides the better mixing of the ſeveral 


manures. About fifty or ſixty cart loads of this compoſt 
| | 


| re uſed upon an acre of ground. I have been the more 
particular in extracting this account, becauſe any farmer 
by attending to the rules here given, may ſuit his compoſt 
to the nature of his ſoil. Where the foil varies, he will 
do well to have another ſtercorary, properly compoſed, 
in a convenient part of the field he intends to manure, 

The fame ſociety, in their directions for the manage. 
ment of ſheep's dung, where the ſheep are houſed, or fed 
under cover, during the inclemency of the winter, adviſe 
laying under them ſubſtances ſuited, to the nature of the 
foil intended to be improved, A layer of ſand, for inſtance, 
for ſtiff land, will be greatly benefited by being covered 
with a couch of litter in the ſheep-houſe. hen their 
dung becomes troubleſome or en to them, or begins 
to make them dirty, the whole ſhould be removed to the 
ſtercorary. But if the dung of the ſheep is to be laid on 
a ſandy ſoil, clay, or any ſuch ſubſtance, though covered 
with litter, it would ſoon become wet, and too cold for the 
ſheep to lie on; it would therefore be better, in this caſe, 
to ſpread a thick couch of -litter under the ſheep, and mix 
this in the ſtercorary with the lime, &c. by which means 
the ſame advantage may be obtained, without injury to 
the cattle. If loam, or a rich mould, be laid under ſheep, 
the judicious farmer will be careful to collect a ſufficient 
quantity of it, when it may be got dry, in the ſummer. 
Whatever is uſed for this purpoſe, ſhould be renewed as 
often as it is ſufficiently impregnated by the urine and dung 
of the ſheep. 

The well preparing of mixed dung, is, as Mr. Wor- 
lidge rightly inſiſts, a piece of huſbandry by no means to 
be neglected ; for the more and better the dung is, the 
greater will be the crop ; and an increaſe of the crop will 
augment the quantity of dung, On the contrary, a decay 
in the dung makes a decay in the crop, &c, he riſe or 
fall of the value of many farms in this kingdom muit 
therefore neceſſarily taps upon the good or bad manage- 
ment of this eſſential part of huſbandry. See the article 
DUNG-HILL. 

Tte n being a principal article of the expence 
of manuring land, the farmer ſhould endeavour as much 
as poſſible, to ſave this expence; for which purpoſe he 
ſhould contrive to dreſs the lands of his farm, that lie at 
the greateſt diſtance from the home ſtead, with ſuch ma- 
nures as are of the lighteſt carriage ; ſuch as ſoot, coal, 
on 222 aſhes, pigeon dung, lime, &c. and with the ſheep 
old. 

Next to theſe in cheapneſs, is making compoſts upon 
the head Jands, as recommended above by the Edinburgh 
Society. In arable fields, the earth of the head lands is 
continually accumulating by the plough turning upon 
them, inſomuch that in no long courſe of time, the head 
lands are thereby raiſed ſo high above the adjoining parts 
of the field, that they obſtruct the current of the water 
that ſhould be diſcharged there from the furrows, and 
keep the land wet; for which reaſon it is adviſcable to 
carry the earth frequently off the head-lands, fo that they 
may lie lower than the contiguous ridges ; and to turn 
this earth to the beſt account, it may be mixed and made 
into a compoſt, with dung or other manure, and after- 
wards carried and ſpread upon the field. If the head-lands 
at the two oppoſite ends of the ficld are thus prepared, and 
the compoſt carried from each end, and ſpread till it meets 
in the middle, half the carriage will be ſaved, which will 
render this a cheap method of manuring. 

Inſtead of carrying the compoſt upon the land as ſoon 
as it is mixed with the earth of the head-land, if the head 
lands are planted with potatoes in the ſpring, a good crop 
of them may be obtained, and the tillage beſtowed upon 
them will thoroughly mix the compoſt, and prepare it to 
be laid on the field. 

But for ſuch lands as are ſituated near the farm-yard, 
it is beſt to collect the manure there: and if the farm- 
yard is laid regular, having a hard dry bottom, and the 
| ſides riſing gradually all round, ſo as to form a kind of 
baſon, a great deal of excellent manure may be collected 
there, without loſing any of the dung or urine of the 
cattle: for this purpoſe ſome good mould ſhould be 
ſpread all over the Jus apd fern, ſtraw, litter, or ſtub- 
ble upon the mould ; and when that is trod and mixed 
by the cattle, add more mould and ſtraw. The cattle 
chould be foddered, and the dung from the ſtables regu- 
larly ſpread all over the yard, till, the whole is ſufficient! 
raiſed, to be collected in heaps, and then covered wit 


N this will prevent the dung being waſted by E 
un 
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ſun and drought z and the drainings from theſe heaps, 


being thrown up from time to time upon them, a mode- 
rate fermentation will be kept up, and great quantities 
of excellent manure will be thus obtained, 

Thoſe who give directions in what manner to prepare 
compoſts, commonly adviſe to lay ſtrata of different 
materials, clay, lime, dung, &c. each fix or eight inches, 
or even a foot thick; but when clay or ſtrong earth 
is laid ſo thick, the fermentation of the intermediate layers, 
not being ſtrong enough to ＋ ge thoſe thick ſtrata ; 
when the compoſt is turned, they riſe in great lumps, 
and muſt be ſeveral times turned and broken before the 
whole can be thoroughly mixed and incorporated. It is 
therefore a much better mw to lay the ſeveral ingredients 
in thin layers at firſt, and {till better to lay them in heaps, 
round the foundation of the compoſt dunghill : and if men 
are employed, one or more at each heap to throw up and 
ſpread them equally over the compoſt heap, ſtill, as it riſes, 
the materials will thus be well mixed at firſt, the ferment- 
ation will go on regularly, and the compoſt will be pre- 
pared, and ready to lay on the land ſooner, and in much 
better order, than if made of thick layers of ſtrong earth. 

STERILE, barren, unfruitful. 

STEW, is a kind of fiſh-pond, contrived for ſerving 
the daily uſe of a family, ſo that with little trouble the 
houſe may be furniſhed with fiſh at any time. 

This ſhould be ſo ſituated as to be near the chief man- 
ſion-houſe, and incloſed, the better to be defended from 
robbers. 

If you have two great waters of three or four acres a- 
piece, it will be proper to have four ſtews, of two rods. 
wide and three rods long each. 

In making of theſe the ſides ſhould be cut down ſloping, 
carrying the bottom in a continual decline from end to end, 
ſo as you may have a convenient mouth, as horſe-ponds 
have, for the taking -out your nets when you have drawn 
for fiſh ; and if you have room enough you may make a 
mouth at both ends, and the deepeſt part ſhould be in the 
middle, by which means your net may be drawn back- 
wards or — and the fiſh ſhould not have ſuch thel- 
ter as a depth under a head will be. 

Add to this, that fiſh will delight in coming upon 
the ſhoals, and in all probability thrive the better. 

Theſe may chiefly be reſerved for carp, but not abſolutely ; 
and if you perceive your tench and perch to increaſe and 
proſper, you may make leſſer ſtews to ſerve them a-part, 
and ſo you may have them when you pleaſe, without 
diſturbing the other fiſh. | 

STIFF-LEGS, a difeaſe in horſes, under which are 
alſo comprehended dry, decayed, or bruiſed legs. 

For the cure, take of ſpirits of wine a quart , oil of nuts, 
half a pint 3 butter half a pound; put them into a 2 
earthen pipkin and melt them, N the veſlel with 
another that is leſs, exactly fitted to it, Jute the junctures 
well with clay, mixed with horſe-dung, or hair ; and aſter 
the cement is, dry, ſet the pot on a very gentle fire, and 
keep the ingredients boiling up, very ſoftly for the ſpace of 
eight or ten hours; then take off the pot and ſet it to cool: 
when uſed, rub the largeſt ſinews with your hand till it 
grows hot, then anoint it with this compoſition, chafing 
it in, and repeat the ſame every day. 

STIFLE in a horſe, a large muſcle, or that part of the 
hind-leg which advances towards his belly, and is a moſt 
dangerous part to receive a blow upon. 

STIFLING, is a malady that accidentally befals a 
horſe either by ſome ſtrain, by leaping, or by a ſlip in the 
ſtable, or on travelling, or elſe by ſome blow or ſtroke, 
which puts out the trifle-bone, or much hurts and ſtrains 
the joint. 

he ſign of this is by the diſlocated bone bearing itſelf 
out, which will make him go lame, and unwilling to touch 
the ground but only with his toes, till it be put in again, 

The common method of cure is to ſwim the horſe in 
ſome deep water or pond, till he ſweats about his ears, 
which will put the bone into its right place again, and 
when he is thought to have ſwam enough, to take him out 
of the water And to throw an old blanket over him, to 
prevent him from taking cold, and lead him gently home. 

Then being in the ſtable ; they put a wooden wedge of 
the breadthof a ſixpence between the toe and the ſhoe, on 
the contrary foot behind, and when they find him tho- 
roughly dry anoint the part * with hen's greaſe, 
or oil of turpentine, and ſtrong beer, of equal parts alike, 
well ſhaken and mixed together in a Vial. 
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It is to be well chafed in with the hand, one holding at 
the ſame time a hot bar of iron or fire-ſhoyel, to make it 
ſink in the better: or you may apply to it brandy and 
common ſoap, and ſtrong beer, mixed togethet : 

Or, tie down the horſe's head, to the manger, and faſten 
a cord to the paſtern of the ſtifled leg, and draw his leg 
forwards, ſo that the bone will come right by bein 
helped with the hand; keep it in this poſition exactly, an 
tie the other end of the cord to the rack, ſo that the 
horſe may not pull his leg back ſo as to diſlocate the bone 
for an hour or two, till after it has been ſettled and 
"_ | | 

hen having ready melted pitch in a pot, dip a bit of a 
clout tied to a ſtick into the pitch, pry. hs ſtifling 
with it, to the breadth of three or four inches, and the 
length of ten; and immediately before the pitch can cool, 
having ready a ſtrong piece of canvas cut fit for the pur- 
poſe, and very well warmed by the fire, clap it ſo neatly 
upon the place that the bone cannot flip out again 

Take notice, that this plaſter muſt not be long-ways 
towards the foot and flank ; but croſs-ways upan the 


Joint, as it were about the thigh ; for otherwiſe it cannot 
old in the bone. 

When you have laid on the plaiſter, anoint it all over 
with the melted pitch, and while it is warm, clap flax, 
the colour of the horſe, all over the outſide of the canvas. 

Let the plaiſter remain on till it falls off of itſelf ; but if the 
bone be out, then put in a French rowel, a little below the 
ſtifling place, and let it remain fifteen days, and turn it 
once every day ; at the end of fifteen days take it out, and 
heal up the orifice with green ointment. 
STOMACH-SEINS ; there are ſome foals under the 
age of ſix months, which, though their dams yield abun- 
dance of milk, decay, and have a cough, occaſioned by 
certain pellicles or little ſkins that breed in their ſtomachs, 
even to that degree as to obſtruct their breathing, and 
at laſt utterly deſtroy them. | 

To cure this malady, take the bag wherein the foal 
came out of the belly of it's dam, and having dried it, give 
- much thereof in milk as you can take up with three 

ngers. 

his remedy is alſo good for all diſeaſes that befal them 
while they are under ſix months old: but if you cannot 
have the bag, then take the lungs of a young fox, dry 
— powder them, and uſe it inſtead of the aforeſaid pow- 
er. 

STONE-BRUISING, a misfortune that befals the 

cods of a horſe by divers accidents, LIM | 


— 


For the cure: take honey and freſh butter of each 


half a pound, melt them; to which add the juice of 
green coleworts, one pound; leaves. of rue picked from 
the ſtalks, a good handful: black ſoap, four ounces, and 
one pound of bean- flour; ſtamp the rue in a marble 
mortar, then add the honey, and afterwards the juice of 
coleworts, butter, and black ſoap ; mix them well with- 
out heat, and make a poultice with the bean-flour, and 
apply it cold with a hog's bladder, and keep it on with 
a bandage tied about the horſe's back. 

| Hard ſwellings may be cured by this method; and re- 
moving the dreſſing once a-day, and the quantity here pre- 
ſcribed will probably be ſufficient to perfect the cure, by 
being applied frequently. 

But if the ſwelling be attended with a great inflammation, 
then add to the whole compoſition two drams of cam- 
phire, diflolved in three ſpoonfuls of the ſpirit of wine; but 
if by the bruiſe the tumour be ſeated in the ligaments that 
are above the ſtone, chafe the part with ſpirit of wine cam- 
phorated, and afterwards apply the forementioned cata- 
plaſm or poultice. 

If you have reaſon to believe that there is matter ge- 
nerated in the ſtones, ſpread emplaſtrum divinum on ver 
ſoft leather, about the bigneſs of the palm of your Wu? 4 
and lay it upon the part affected, eyen where the matter 
ſeems to be ſeated, and then apply the poultice, and if 
the matter be either actually generated, or ready to be 
formed, the plaſter will draw it. 

You muſt take the plaſter off once a-day and wipe 
it, but you need not change it; and by following this 
method the horſe may be cured without gelding. 

The horſe muſt be let blood both at the beginning and 
end of the cure. Ban 

STONES-SWELLING, STowts-HARDENnING, (in 
horſes), a malady to which they are incident. See the 
article Cops. N 5 For 
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for the cure : take yellow wax, freſh butter, and oil of 
olives, of each half a- pound; ſtrong vinegar, half a pint ; 
boil them together till the vinegar be almoſt conſumed, 
then take the veſſel off the fire, and put in an ounce of 
camphire powdered ; make a poultice and apply it to the 
ſwelled cods ; let it lie on 24 hours, then lay on another 
poultice upon the firſt, without taking off the former or 
uncovering the part. | 

If the inflammation be but a ſimple one, it will aſſwage 
the ſwelling and abate the pain; but if the ſwelling ſhould 
continue . the heat and pain is removed, and the cods 
do hang down very low, it is a ſign that the horſe is trou- 
bled with a hydrocele, that is, when by a relaxation of the 
peritonæum, the cods are filled with water, which having 
been too long retained in the part, by reaſon of the great 
difficulty of expelling it through the pores, may corrupt 
end ulcerate the ſtones. | 

For the cure of this ſort of ſwelling, or hydrocele, make 
a ſort of gruel and barley-meal and vinegar, and when it is 
almoſt boiled, and half the quantity of chalk, with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of oil of roſes and quinces, and two hands- 
ful of cal apply this N as hot has you can endure 
it with your hands, and bind it on very carefully, @__ 

Or, boil a ſufficient quantity of beans in lees of wine, till 
they are ſoft and tender, then pound them to a maſh, to 
every pound of which add a quarter of an ounce of caſ- 
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when they are become ſomething warm, and well mol 

hed, raiſe them up from the body with both your hands, 
2 cloſed by the fingers, cloſe together; and holding 

the ſtones in your hand, work down the gut into the bod 

of thehorſe, ſtroking it downwards continually with both 
your thumbs, till you perceive that fide of the teſticle to be 
as ſmall as the other. | 

Having thus returned the gut to the right place, taking 
a liſt of the breadth of two fingers, and having anointed it 
-e well with freſh butter, tie his ſtones cloſe together 
with it, as nigh the body as you can poſſibly, but not too 
hard, but ſo that you can put your fingers between. 

Then raiſe the horſe, and lead him gently into the ſtable ; 
ſet him up and keep him warm, and let him not be ſtirred 
for the ſpace of twenty-one days; but do not omit the 
next day to unlooſe the liſt, and to take it away, and to 
throw a bowl or two of cold water upon the cods once or 
twice for that day and every day after : this will make him 
ſhrink up his ſtones, and by that means hinder the gut 
from falling down. 

At the end of twenty-one days, in order to render the 
cure more effectual, take away the ſtone on the but ſten 
ſide, and fo he will hardly be feeder again on that fide ; 
and during the cure, let him neither eat nor drink much, 
and give him his drink —_ warm. 


toreum in fine powder ; incorporate them well together, 


and ſew two pounds of them up in a bag large enough 0 


cover the ſtones ; firſt anoint the cods with ointment of 
the oil of roſes, and then lay on the bag as hot as you can 
ſuffer it to lay on the back of Jour hand, binding it on as 
well as you can; let it lie on for twenty-four hours; then 
heat the bag again in the ſame lees of wine in which the 


beans were boiled, and lay it on again; repeat this con- 
tinually till the ſwelling be abated. 
If the peritonzum, or rim that holds the entrails, be re- 


laxed, the guts will fall into the cods, which will appear' 


viſible. In this caſe you muſt firſt endeavour to put up 
the fallen guts, and then apply the following fomentation. 


Take of the bark of the pomegranate and oak trees, 
green oak-apple, cyprus nuts, barberries and ſu- 
mach, of each two ounces : anife and fennel ſeeds, 
of each an ounce, camomile, melilot, and pome- 
granate, flowers, of each a handful, and powder 
of crude allum four onnces ; put them into a bag 
large enough to cover the horſe's cods (and if this 
quantity be not ſufficient, double it) ſew it up after 
the manner of a quilt, and put the firſt quantity 
with a quarter of a peck (or half for the double) of 
beans in a pot of ſloe-wine, or ſome thick red 
wine, and boil them for the ſpace of two hours: 
then apply the bag moderately hot to his cods or 
ſtones, cleverly faſtening it on with a bandage, put 
round the flanks, and tied on the rump. Continue 
this application for ſome time, heating the quilted 
bag a-treſh every time in the ſame liquor. 


But after you have put up the guts, the ſureſt way is to 
geld the horſe, for then the cods will ſhrink up, and the 

uts will not any more come down into them, 

But if it be a rupture incording or burſtenneſs, which is 
when the rim, thin film, or caul, which holds up the 
entrails, is broken, or over-ſtrained, or ſtretched, fo 
that the guts fall down either in his cods or flank ; then 
uſe the following remedy : 


Take common pitch, dragon's-blood, powder of 
bole armoniac, maſtic, and frankincenſe, of each 
one ounce ; make a plaſter of theſe, and lay it upon 
the loins of the horſe, and on the rupture, letting 
it abide on till it falls off itſelf, and it will cure 
him ;. but then you muſt at the ſame time give 
him ſtrengthening things inwardly, of which 
there are many preſcribed, as rupture-wort, croſs- 
wort, valerian,. &c. 


Or, carry the horſe into a place where there is a 
beam over- h wart, and ſtrew it thick with ſtraw ; then 
put on four paſterns, four rings on his feet together, 
and he will fall, then caſt the rope over the beam and 
hoiſt him up, ſo that he may liefflat on his back, with 
his legs upwards, without ſtruggling ; then bathe his 
ſtones with warm water and butter melted together; and 


S TONE-BREAK, or Engliſh ſaxifrage, a perennial 
plant common in paſture grounds. The root has a 
ſharpith and aromatic taſte. Ihe ſtalks are round, ſtreaked, 
and reddiſh towards the bottom. The leaves are ſmooth, 
of a dark green, and divided twice, into long, narrow, 
ſharp ſegments. The foot-ſtalks are membranaceous at 
the baſe. The flowers grow in looſe umbels; and of a 
pale yellow colour. The ſeeds are oval, ſtreaked, and red 


at the top. 


« Every farmer, ſays a correſpondent of the editors of 
the Muſeum Ruſticum, knows which ſort of graſs he 
would wiſh to have predominant in his meadows : it would 


| ſurely be very eaſy for him to ſave ſome of the ſeeds of ſuch 


graſs, and propagate it apart till he had ſaved ſufficient to 
ſow, ſuppoſe an acre of land with it, pure and unmixed: 
when arrived at this point, he might propagate it as exten- 
ſively as he thinks proper, | 

I muſt not however forget the chief intended ſubject 
of my letter, which is, to recommend to your readers the 
ſaxifrage as a plant proper to be intermixed with the graſs 
of their meadows, ; 

“T have now in my holding above thirty acres of mea- 
dow land, which fortunately for me bears a graſs that needs 
no improvement; though this I in part attribute to my 
having drained my land properly ſome years ago, ſince 
which the bite is much improved. 
| © Amongſt this grals in my meadows there grows a 
conſiderable quantity of ſaxifrage; which in the opinion 
of all the dairy-men in my neighbourhood, is the reaſon 
my cheeſe is ſo particularly good, 

* Now I ſhould imagine that when a farmer has plough- 
ed up a foul meadow, and intends ſowing it with good graſs 
ſeed, it would be no diflicult matter to procure a ſprink- 
ling of ſaxifrage-ſeed to mix with it: this would certaialy 
be of ſervice; and we ſhould not deſpiſe this excellent 
plant, becauſe it is common, and not far-fetched : there is 
great plenty of it in the Netherlands, in their fineſt cow- 
paſtures z and that I have often heard aſſigned as a reaſon 
for their having ſuch quantities of cheeſe of a ſuperior 
quality ; though I muſt at the ſame time own, I have in 
London taſted ſome Dutch cheeſe, ſtuffed full of cloves, 
which was not the beſt in the world ; but this might have 
been an accident, for they ſay their cheeſe is in general 
excellent. 

But, to return to my immediate ſubject, I would by 
all means recommend the propagation of the ſaxifrage 
plant, in meadows, not only on account of its great uſe in 
improving the quality of cheeſe, and butter alſo, which it 
does, but becauſe it is a native of our iſland, and there 
is no danger of its ſucceeding to the farmer's wiſh ; 


which cannot be ſaid of every plant recommended for 
cultivation, 


« But it muſt be remembered, that I do not recom- 
mend it to be cultivated alone; I never tried it in that. 
manner: that it will thrive very well when mixed with 
good meadow graſs, daily experience convinces me; and 
this method it is I urge,” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. p- 
472. 


The burnet cultivated to ſo much advantage by Mr. 


| Rocque 


STO 


Rocque and others is a ſpecies of the ſaxifrage. See the 
article BURNET. x 

STONE, a hard folid body, neither malleable, fufible 
by fire, nor ſoluble in water, formed by ſucceſſion of time 
in the bowels of the earth. þ 


It has been argued, and is not yet determined whether|. 


ſtones are burtful or beneficial to arable lands. Exam- 
ples are not wanting on both fides of the queſtion ; though, 
in general, it ſeems rather to be carried for them. How- 
ever, nothing can excuſe leaving a ſtone in any ground fo 
large as to interrupt the plough. If they are very large, 
they ſhould be blown to pieces with gun-powder, and 
then be carried off. Some ſpots, very fertile in ſeveral 
kinds of grain, ſeem to conſiſt of nothing but ſtones; 
and inſtances are given of fields being rendered barren by 
taking away the ſtones which covered them. Theo- 
phraſtus accounts for this in a hot country, where it hap- 
pened to the Corinthians, by ſaying, that the ſtones ſhel- 
ter the earth from the ſcorchin . of the ſun, and there- 
by preſerve its moiſture. he ſame holds true even in 
our colder latitude, where the heat of the ſun is leſs apt to 
hurt us; and Mr. Evelyn is clearly of opinion that huſ- 
bandmen rather impoveriſh, than improve, thoſe grounds 
which are almoſt covered with ſtones, eſpecially where 
corn is ſown, if they pick them off too minutely ; becauſe 
they thereby expoſe the land too much to the effects of 
heat and cold, Certain it is, that a moderate mixture of 
ſmall gravel preſerve the earth both warm and looſe, and 

revents too ſudden exhalations. But it ſeems highly pro- 
þable that there muſt be ſome farther reaſon, beyond what 
has yet been aſſigned for the benefit ariſing from the ſtones, 
The example already given of the ſtone uſed in Oxford- 
ſhire, and a remarkable incident which happened to 
M. Duhamel, gives great room to think that the ſtones 
which are thus beneficial, are of the lime-ſtone or calca- 
rious kind. 

« "The ſtone which is uſed for building at Denainvil- 
liers, ſays M. Duhamel, is very hard. It bears poliſhing 
like marble, and is here and there intermixed with ſhells, 
ſome of which are filled with a kind of oker, and others 
contain a cryſtalline ſubſtance. This ſtone is very fit to 
make lime of. Some wgrkmen, who were building about 
our houſe, cut pieces of this ſtone upon a graſs-plat. 
When they had done their work, the rubbifh was cleared 
away, and nothing was left upon the graſs but the duſt 
and very ſmall fragments which had fallen from the ſtones 
in cutting them. The next year, the graſs grew ſurpri- 
ſingly thick in ail the places where theſe ſtones had been 
cut, was much taller and greener than any where elſe, 
and preſerved its vigour for ſeveral years, One would 
ſcarcely have thought that ſo hard a ſtone, reduced to 
powder, would have produced an effect like that of marle. 
"The goodne(s of lime, as a manure, is perhaps, chiefly 
owing to the fineneſs of the powder, to which the lime- 
{tones are reduced by calcination. 

« "This fact may help to clear up another, which cannot 
have eſcaped the notice of thoſe who attended to the difter- 
ences of foils. They mult have obſerved ſome grounds ſo 
thickly covered with ſtones, that ſcarce any thing elle 15 
ſeen after a heavy ſhower of rain, Yet ſome of theſe 
lands are very fertile, and produce fine wheat. I know 
not whether I am miſtaken, but I think I have obſerved 
that this fertility is found only in fields where thoſe ſtones 
are calcarious. It is very probable that the duſt which is 
formed by the mutual rubbing of thoſe ſtones contribute 
to that fertily. Culture des Terres, tom. V. page 220. 

The farmer may eaſily inform himſelf whether this be 
the caſe ; and if it is, he has a certain rule to go by in the 
management of ſtones; viz. by trying with aqua fortis, 
or ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, as mentioned before, whether they 
are calcarious or not: for every ſtone on which the ſpirit 
does not efferveſce, is of no uſe, and therefore ſhould be 
removed, as an impediment to the neceſſary labour. 
However, the prudent huſbandman will make the experi- 
ment of clearing his land, firſt, on a ſmall ſpot; that he 
may be ſure of the ſucceſs, before he embarks in a greater 
expence. See the article LIME. | ; 

STONE alſo denotes a certain quantity or weight of 
lome commodities. ; 

A ſtone of beef at London is the quantity of eight 
. in Herefordſhire, twelve pounds3 in the north 

ixteen pounds. 

A ſtone of wool, according to a ſtatute made in the 
eleventh year of the reign of Henry VII. is to weigh four- 


| 
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teen pounds, but in ſome places it is more, in others lefs ; 
as a loceſterſhire kfteen pounds, id Herefordſhire twelve 
pounds. | 


A 8 among horſemen, is the weight of fourteen 

unds. 

S TONE-PICKERS, in general take almoſt as long time 
in emptying their baſkets as in filling them: beſides drawing 
them off is breaking into the day's work of a team. To 
prevent theſe inconveniencies, one horſe and a light 
cart, attending ſeven or eight women, boys, and girls 
may run over forty acres in about four days : four wo- 
men at 10d. is 3s. and 4d. four boys or girls, at 6d. is 
28. The man 1s. 8d. the horſe 15d, wear and tear 9d. 
together 88. a day, and for the four days is 40s, for the 
forty acres, or gd. an acre for picking and carrying off, 
The pickers in this practice have nothing to do bur fill 
their baſkets; the cart and the man are al ways at hand to 
empty them: and a ſtrong horſe will draw a 
to the next hole, Lough, or gateway. 

STONY-LANDS, ſuch as are full of flints, pebbles, 
or ſmall fragments of free-ſtone. 

Theſe lands, in many plac ield good cro 
the genera] rule is, that An Riff and cold lands Hig Fw 
ſhould be as carefully picked out as poſſible, but in light 
and dry grounds they ſhould be left. In Oxfordſhire they 
have great quantities of a lean earth, and a ſmall rubble 
ſtone, or a ſour ſort of land mixed with it ; this is ſome- 
times very full of weeds, and ſometimes very clear of 
them. If they are weedy they fallow them late; but if 
they are ſcary, as they call it, that is, if they have a ſward 
upon them, they either fold them in winter, and add ſome 
hay-ſeed to the ſheep's dung, to bring up the graſs : or 
elſe they lay old thatch or ſtraw and dung upon it : for 
they reckon that if thoſe lands have no. ſward upon them 
before they are fallowed, they will by no means be brought 
to bear a good crop, but a great deal of May-weed, and 
other uſeleſs weeds. In September, November, and De- 
cember, they fallow as the ſward directs them: if this be 
done in either of the two laſt months, they call it a winter 
fallowing; and never ſtir it again, till they plough it, and 
ſow it with barley: and thoſe lands are reckoned to do 
better than if finely tilled. "They will bear wheat and 
meſlin in a kindly year, and Jarge crops of barley, if they 
are well managed, and kept in good heart. 

They always fallow thoſe lands every other year, unleſs 
they ſow peas upon them; ſomerimes they ſow them with 


lentils; and when they are quite worn out, they lay them 
down for clover or rey-grals. 


STONE-WALL. See FENcx. 

STOOKING, $SnockinG, or STACKING, the ſetting 
the ſheaves into ſhocks, the better to guard them from the 
rain, 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti. 
cum has given us the following method of ſtacking, or 
ſtooking corn to preſerve it from the wet, and in which 
ſituation it may remain in the field ſix weeks or two 
months, without any danger from the inclemency of the 
weather. 

They ſet one ſheaf upright, with the ears uppermoſt ; 
and round that they place a circle of many other ſheaves, 
with their ears uppermoſt, inclining on the firſt ſheaf; 
and when ſo placed they look like the figure of an exten- 

uiſher. 
* They then lay an horizontal circle of ſheaves, with 
all the ears in the centre, and cover thoſe ears with a looſe 
ſheaf or two. 

Thus placed, they are protected from all wet, and 
may remain in the field ſix weeks, or two months, as 
ſafe as in a barn ; and this method of ſtacking has been 
adopted in Suſſex, Surry, Kent, and many other ſouthern 
counties, to the great benefit of the farmers and the pub: 
lic.” Muſeum Rujlicum, vol. II. g. 35. | 

1n a ſubſequent number of the ſame work, the Rev. Mr, 
Comber, of Eaſt-Newton, in Yorkſhire, has made ſoine 
remarks upon the above method of ſtooking, and alſo de- 
(cribed the method followed in Yorkſhire : 

« It is to be wiſhed, ſays he, that this gentleman had 
been more particular in his account, He does not tell ug 
whether this ſtack, as he calls it, is made immediately after 
the wheat is gathered, or after it has had field-room in 
ſome other manner, though this circumſtance is very ma- 
terial towards a right judgment of its uſefulneſs, and even 
of the expedition. He does not tell us, whether by a cir- 
cle of many other ſheaves he means a circle of one row of 


3 ſheaves, 


great many 
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ſheaves, or of more, though this circumſtance too is very 
material. | | 

« [ will now give a ſhort, but, I hope, ſufficient de- 
ſcription of the method of ſtooking uſed in Yorkſhize, &c. 

« Ten ſheaves are diſpoſed in two rows, each row lean- 
ing againſt the other : then two ſheaves are laid on the 
top, ſo as to meet at the centre with their tails, and to 
lope downwards. 

« Now to compare the methods, I muſt obſerve, firſt, 
that in your correſpondent's the ſheaves appear to be ſet 
ſo cloſe as to exclude a free courſe of air, moſt eſſential to 

ive, preſerve, or reſtore dryneſs to corn; whereas in ours, 
Ne air has a free courſe, whether it bears againſt one or 
other end of the ſtook, or even againſt either ſide of it. 

« Secondly, in your correſpondent's method, only fome 
looſe ears are laid as a cover to the whole ſtock ; and thoſe 
cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed long to reſiſt the W of 
the rain, but to tranſmit it to all, or many of the ears be- 
low them, which they are ſuppoſed to cover: and if we 
coiſlider what violent winds often viſit us in and ſoon af- 
ter the harveſt, we ſhall readily allow, that theſe looſe 
ears may reaſonably be expected to be blown off, and be- 
come no cover; nay, to be blown about and away, and 
often totally loſt ; whereas in our method, the cloſeneſs 
and weight of two of the beſt ſheaves in the twelve may 


- reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be a good cover, and to continue 
0 


ſo, and hardly to be blown by any wind, if carefully 
laid on; at leaſt, not to be blown away, but ſo as ſoon to 
be replaced. 

« Thirdly, the flat poſition of your correſpondent's co- 
ver muſt make it extremely liable to receive all the rain 
that deſcends, and tranſmit it to what lies beneath; where. 
as the ſloping poſition of our cap ſheaves, neither expoſes 
them to receive directly, nor to retain, nor tranſmit the 
rain to the corn below, but to throw it off, eſpecially as 
the tails of the ſheaves, in which the ſtraw is thickeſt and 
ſtrongeſt, receive the moſt of the rain, which can do them 
little or no harm, and eſpecially if the tails of theſe ſheaves 
be thruſt cloſely together. In ſhort gentlemen, your cor- 
reſpondent's method ſeems to threaten that dreadful mala- 
dy, mow-burn, whilſt ours gives the corn all poſſible guard 

ainſt it, viz. acceſs of ſun and wind. 

* Tt is of great conſequence to the public, as well as 
individuals, to guard _ every ſpecies of deſtruction to 
ſo valuable a crop as wheat is, in every ſtage, but more eſ- 
pecially in its laſt, in which almoſt all the expence is over : 
therefore, the above gentleman's aſſertion, that his method 


STR 


| fallacious experience ſeemingly fo confirmed it, that it 


would be a difficult taſk to convince the illiterate and pre- 


Judiced, of the abſurdity z who, by attributing effects to 


wrong caufes, are led into this error, and the ſoils uſu 
the reputation that is due only to reſt and quiet : they ſeem 
however to be aware of the ill conſequences, by their add- 
ing the hot. oils, as ſpike, turpentine, and origanum ; 
which, though they in ſome meaſure guard againſt the too 
ſuppleing quantity of other oils ; yet the treatment is till 
too relaxing to be of real ſervice. 

And indeed in all violent ſtrains of either tendon or muſcles, 
whatever opinion we may entertain of bathing and anoint- 
ing with favourite noſtrums, which often ſucceed in light 
caſes, where perhaps bandage alone would have done, yet 
it is the latter, with proper reſting the relaxed fibres, till 
they have thoroughly recovered their tone, that are the 
chief things to be depended on; and frequently ſome months 
are neceſlary for effecting the cure. 

All violent ſtrains of the ligaments, which connect the 
bones together, eſpecially thoſe of the thigh, require time, 
and turning out to graſs, to perfect a recovery. External 
applications can avail but little here, the parts affected lay- 
ing too deep, and fo ſurrounded with muſcles, that 1 
eine cannot penetrate to them. The ſooner in theſe caſes, 
a horſe is turned out to graſs, the better, as the gentle mo- 
tion in the field will prevent the ligaments and the joint-oil 
from thickening, and of — the joint itſelf from 
growing ſtiff; nor do I believe that firing, ſo commonly 
practiſed in this caſe, is of half the conſequence as reſt, 
and turning out for a conſiderable time; which by the b 
is always adviſed at the ſame time the horſe is fired. I 
could not avoid ſaying thus much, in order to ſhew the 

reat advantages of reſt in all ſtrains, and that no horſe 
ſhould be worked till he is thoroughly recovered. 

When ahorſe's ſhoulder is over-ſtrained, he does not put 
out that leg as the other, but to prevent pain, ſets the ſound 
foot hardly on the ground, to ſave the other; even though 
he be turned ſhort on the lame ſide, which motion tries him 
the moſt of any. When, trotted in hand, inſtead of put- 
ting his leg forward in a right line, he forms a circle with 
the lame leg; and when ke ſtands in the ſtable, that leg is 
advanced before the other. 

In order to cure this lameneſs, fk bleed him, and Tet the 
whole ſhoulder be well bathed three times a day with hot 
verjuice or vinegar, in which may be diſfolved a piece of 
ſoap: but if the lameneſs continues without ſwelling or 
inflammation, after reſting two or three days, let the muſ- 


of ſtacking is adopted in Suſſex, Surry, Kent, and many | cles be well rubbed for a conſiderable time, to make them 


other ſouthern counties, made me more ſolicitous to exa- | penetrate with good opadeldoch, or either of the following 
mine it; and ſince, on a fair compariſon with our York- ' mixtures: 


ſhire method, it appears to haye every diſadvantage, I 
perſuade myſelf I am doing my duty to my country, by 
ſhewing to many counties a much better method than that 
which they have adopted.” Muſeum Rufticum, vol. II. 
page 250. 

STOOMING of wine, is the putting bags of herbs, or 
other ingredients into it. See the article WINE. 

871005, a poſt fixed in the earth. 

STOT, a young bullock; a ſteer. 

STOVER, fodder for cattle. 

STOUND, a wooden veſſel to put ſmall beer in. 

STOWK, the handle of a pail: alſo a ſhock of twelve 
ſheaves. 

STOWRE, a round of a ladder ; a hedge ſtake ; alſo the 
ſtaves in the ſides of a waggon, in which the eve. rings are 
faſtened. 

STRAIN, or SPRAIN, a violent extenſion of the ſinews 
or tendons of ſome muſcle, whereby the tendinous fibres 
are over ſtretched, and ſometimes ruptured, or broken. 

To form therefore a true idea of theſe diſorders, let us 
firſt conſider every muſcle, and. tendon, as compoſed of 
ſpringy elaſtic fibres, which have a proper power of their 
their own, to contract and extend themſelves : or, to make 
tteir action more familiar, let us compare them to a piece of 
catgut, that we may the better judge with what propriety 
oily medicines are directed for their cure. Thus then, if 
by a violent extenſion of this catgut, you had ſo over- 
ſtretched it, as to deſtroy its ſpringineſs, or elaſticity, and 
was inclined to recover its loſt tone; would you for that 
purpoſe think of ſoaking it in oil? And is not the method 
of treating ſtrains, or overſtretched muſcles and tendons, 
full as prepoſterous, when you bathe or ſoak them in oily 
medicines at a time when they want reſtringents to brace 


them vp? Yet cuſtom has ſo 1 this pradlice, and 
| | 


| 


| 


Take camphorated ſpirits of wine two ounces ; oil of 


turpentine one ounce ; this proportion will prevent 
the hair coming off, 


Or, 


Take the beſt vinegar half a pint ; ſpirit of vitriol, 
and camphorated ſpirit of wine, of each two ounces. 


When the ſhoulder is very much ſwelled, it ſhould be 
fomented with woollen cloths (large enough to cover the 
whole), wrung out of hot verjuice and ſpirit of wine; or a 
fomentation prepared with a ſtrong decoction of worm- 
wood, bay-leaves and roſemary, to a quart of which may 
be added half a pint of ſpirit of wine. | 

A rowel in the point of the ſhoulder in this caſe often does 
great ſervice ; eſpecially if the ſtrain has been very violent, 
and the ſwelling very large; but as to boring up the ſhoul- 
der with a hot iron, and afterwards inflating it, is both a cruecl 
and abſurd treatment ; and the pegging up the ſound foot, 
or ſetting on a patten ſhoe, to bring the lame ſhoulder on 
a ſtretch, is a prepoſterous practice, and directly calculated 
to render a horſe incurably lame; for it can only be ne- 
ceſlary in caſes the very oppolite to this, when the muſcles 
have ED long contracted, and we want to ſtretch them 
out, 

Where poultices can be applied they are at firſt undoubt- 
edly very effectual, after bathing with hot vinegar or ver- 
Juice, andare to bepreſerredgreatly tocold charges, which by 
drying ſo ſoon on the part, keep it ſtiff and uneaſy : let 
them be prepared with oatmeal, rye-flour, or bran boiled 
up in vinegar, ſtrong beer, or red wine lees, with lard 
enough to prevent their growing iff; and when by theſe 

mea 
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means the inflammation and ſwelling is prong down, 
bathe the part twice a day with either of the above mix- 
tures, opodeldoch, or camphorated ſpirits of wine; and 
roll, the part three or four inches, both above and below, 
with a 34s linen roller, of about two fingers width, 
which will contribute not a little to the recovery, by bra- 
cing up the relaxed tendon ; and perdgps is more to.be de- 
pended on than the applications themſelves, 

As opodeldoch is. variouſly made, and thoſe uſually ſold 
in the ſhops do not ſeem ſo well calculated for horſes, we 
ſhall inſert the following, as better adapted to this purpoſe, 
and recommend it to be kept ready prepared for the uſe of 
the ſtable ; it being not only very proper for the above uſe, 
but for bruiſes, 600 ſwellings, benumbed parts, and for 
diſperſing many other ſuch ſort of tumours: it may occa- 
ſionally ſo be given internally for the gripes from wind, 
or taking cold; for the ſtrangury alſo, and as a cordial ; 
one ounce or more may be taken for a dole in a pint of ale. 


Take Jamaica pepper, four ounces ; Winter's bark, 
carraway ſeeds, laure], and juniper berries bruiſed, 
of each two ounces ; roſemary, marjoram, and la- 
vender flowers, of each one ounce ; rectified ſpirit 
of wine, three pints; let them digeſt in a warm 

lace ten days, then ftrain off the tincture, and diſ- 
folve in it Venice ſoap, a pound and a half; cam- 
phor, three ounces ; Barbadoes tar, four ounces ; 
oil of turpentine, fix ounces ; oil of amber, two 
ounces ; mix, and make a liniment. 


In ſtrains of the coffin-joint that have not been diſco- 
vered in time, there will grow ſuch a ſtiffneſs in the joint, 
that the horſe will only touch the ground with his toe; 
and the joint cannot be played with the hand; the only 
method here is repeated bliſteriog, and then firing ſuperh- 
cially. 

9 of the back ſinews are very common, and are 
eaſily diſcovered by the ſwelling, which extends ſometimes 
from the back ſide of the knee down to the heel, but for 
the moſt part the horſe ſets that leg before the other. The 
tendon ſhould be well bathed, three or four times a day, with 
hot vinegar: and if much ſwelled, apply the poultices above 
recommended, and when the ſwelling is down, bathe with 
the mixtures above, or with camphorated ſpirit of wine 
and oil of amber, in which is diſſolved as much camphor 
as the ſpirits will take up, and roll up the tendon with a 

adage, or . ſtocking; which laſt, properly 
fitted to the limb, might be wore to great advantage, not 
only in theſe kinds of injuries, but in moſt others, where 
there is a diſpoſition to the greaſe, or other ſwellings of 
the limbs, from weak and relaxed fibres. Curriers — 
wetted with vinegar have been found uſeful ſor this purpoſe; 
as has alſo tar and ſpirit of wine: but where the tendon has 
ſuffered by repeated injuries of this kind, the caſe will de- 
mand bliſtering, firing, and proper reſt, 

Strains of the knees and paſterns ariſe frequently from 
kick, or blows ; if they are much ſwelled, apply firſt the 
poultices ; and when the ſwelling is abated, bathe with the 
above, or the following : 


Take vinegar, one pint; camphorated ſpirits of wine, 
four ounces ; white vitriol, diffolved in a little wa- 
ter, two drams. 


Or, 


Take the whites of three or four eggs, beat them in- 
to a froth with a ſpoon ; to which add an ounce of 
roch alum finely powdered, ſpirit of turpentine, 
and wine, of each half an ounce; mix them well 
together. 


The following is alſo recommended by the French wri- 
ters, and has been found very ſucceſsful in ſome old ſtrains, 
when other remedies have failed, 


Take one pound of tar, and two of rectified ſpirit of 
wine, ſtir them together over a fire til] they incor- 
porate (but take care the flame does not catch the 
ſpirits); then add two ounces of bole finely powder- 
ed, and a ſufficient quantity of oatmeal to bring it 
to the conſiſtence of a poultice; to which add ard 
egough to prevent its growing dry; apply it, ſpread 
on cloth, twice a day. | | 


. 
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As great weakneſs remains in the paſterns after violent 
ſtrains, the beſt method is to turn the horſe out to graſs till 
he is perfectly recovered; when this cannot be complied 
with, the general way is to bliſter and fire. 

When a horſe is lame in the ftifle, he generally treads on 
his toe, and cannot ſet the heel to the ground. Treat him 
at firſt with the vinegar and cooling reſttingents; but if a 
large ſwelling with puffineſs enſues, foment it well with the 
diſcutient fomentation till it diſperſes; and then bathe the 
part with any of the above medicines. ; 

A lameneſs in the whirle bone and hip, is diſcovered by 


the horſe's dragging his leg after him, and dropping back- 
ward'on his heel when he trots. If the muſcles of the hip are 


only injured, this kind of lameneſs is cured eaſily; but when 


the ligaments of the joint are affected, the cure is often very 
difficult, tedious, and uncertain. In either caſe, at firſt bathe 
the parts well with the cooling medicines, four or five times 
a — in the muſcular ſtrain, this method alone may ſue- 
ceed, but in the ligamentous, it is reſt and time only can re- 
ſtore the injured parts to their proper tone, 

Strains in the hock are to be treated by ſoaking the parts 
with coolers and repellers ; but when the — are hurt, 
and they are attended with great weakneſs and pain, uſe the 
fomentation. If a hardneſs ſhould remain on the outſide, it 
may be removed by repeated bliſtering z if within, it may 
be out of the power of any external applications to remove z 
however, the joint ſhould be fired gently with ſmall razes 
or lines pretty cloſe together, and then covered with a mer- 
culrial plaſter. To the difcutient fomentation above men- 
tioned may be added crude ſal ammoniac, with a handful of 
wood- aſhes boiled in it. 

The bliſtering ointment for the above pu may be 
found under the article SPAvin ; but the ſablimate ſhould 
be omitted, 

The firing uſed for the ſtrengthening relaxed ſinews or 


, tendons ſhould act only on the ſkin, which by contracting 


and hardening it all round the ſinews, compreſſes them more 
firmly like a bandage. See the article FiRING. Bartlet's 
Farriery, p. 224. 

STRANGLES, a diſtemper to which colts and young 
horſes are very ſubject; and begins with a ſwelling between 
the jaw - bones, which ſometimes extends to the muſcles of 
the tongue; and is attended with fo great heat, pain, and ir- 
flammation, that ſometimes, till matter is formed, the horſe 
ſwallows with the utmoſt difficulty, 

The ſymptoms are, extraordinary heat and feveriſhneſs, 
with a painful cough, and a great inclination to drink 
without being able; ſome horſes loſing their appetites en- 
tirely, others eating but little, by reaſon of the pain which 
chewing and ſwallowing occaſion : when the ſwelling 
begins on the inſide of the jaw-bones, it is much longer in 
coming to matter than when more to the middle; when it 
ariſes among the glands, and divides into ſeveral tumours, the 
cure is generally tedious, as it breaks in different places z 
and when it forms upwards on the wind-pipe and gullet, 
there is ſometimes danger of ſuffocation, unleſs the ſwelling 
ſoon breaks. But the moſt dangerous kind is, when, beſides 
the above ſymptoms, the horſe runs at the noſe ; this by 
ſome is called the baſtard ſtrangles. 

As this diſorder ſeems to be critical, the moſt approved 
method is to aſſiſt nature in bringing the ſwellings to ma- 
turity, by keeping them conſtantly moiſt with ointment of 
marſhmallows, and covering the head and neck with a warm 
hood. But as all ſwellings in glandular parts ſuppurate 
ſlowly, the following poultice may be applied hot twice a 
day ; it is alſo a very proper one to ripen, or bring any 
other ſwelling to matter: 


Take leaves of marſhmallows, ten handfuls ; white 
lily-root, half a pound; linſeed and fenugreek ſeed 
bruiſed, of each four ounces ; boil them in two 
quarts of water till the whole is pulpy, and add four 
ounces of ointment of marſhmallows, and a ſufficient 


quantity of hogs-lard, to prevent its growing ſtiff 


and dry, 
[ 

In five or ſix days, by theſe means, the matter is gene- 
rally formed, and makes its way through the ſkin ; and if 
the diſcharge is made freely and with eaſe, the opening need 
not be enlarged, but ſhould be dreſſed with the following 
ointment ſpread on tow, ſtill continuing the poultice over it 
to F the digeſtion, and prevent any remaining hard- 
ne 
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Take roſin and Burgundy pitch, of each a pound 
and a half; honey and. common turpentine, each 

eight ounces z — 2 wax, four ounces : hogs-lard, 
one pound; verdigris finely powdered, one ounce : 
melt the ingredients together, but do not put in the 

_ verdigris nl removed from the fire; and it ſhould 
be ſtirred in by degrees, till the whole is grown ſtiff 
and cool. | 


If the fever and inflammation run high, and the ſwelling 
be ſo ſituated as to endanger ſuffocation, a moderate quan- 
tity of blood muſt be taken away, and the remainder dilut- 
ed with plenty of water-gruel, or warm water, maſhes &c. 

The running at the noſe, which often attends the ſtran- 
gles, is dangerous; ny if it continues after they have 
ripened and broke, as the horſe will be greatly weakened 
thereby. To prevent this waſte and decay, give him every 
day, for ſome time, an ounce of Jeſuits bark ; or a ſtrong 
decoction of guaiacum ſhavings, which has been found ex- 
tremely beneficial in reſtraining theſe glandular diſcharges 
when too liberal, and in drying up ulcers of all kinds in 
horſes, {See the article GLANDERS, 

If a hardneſs remains after the ſores are healed up, they 
may be anointed with the mercurial ointment ; and when 
the horſe has recovered his ſtrength, purging will be neceſ- 


ſary. 

$TRANG URY, a diſeaſe incident to cattle, conſiſting 
in a difficulty of making urine, attended with great pain. See 
the article KIDNEY, | 

This may happen to a horſe divers ways ; ſometimes by 
hard riding, or much labour ; ſometimes by hot meats and 
drinks, and ſometimes by an ulceration of the bladder, &c. 

The firſt application neceſſary is to bleed largely, and after 
the operation give the following drink, and repeat it two or 
three times every two hours : 


Take of Venice turpentine, well rubbed with the yolk 
of an egg, one ounce ; of nitre, or ſalt prunella, fix 
drams ; of ſweet oil half a pint; and a pint of white 
wine. | 

The horſe ſhould have 2 marſhmallow decoction, 
with an ounce of nitre, the ſame quantity of gum arabic, 
and two ounces of honey diſſolved in every quart of it: for 
it muſt be remembered, that the more a horſe drinks of this 
emollient decoction, eſpecially when improved with nitre, 
gum arabic, and honey, the ſooner he will recover; as it 


_ will greatly tend to remove the cauſe of the diſeaſe, and 


conſequently to terminate its effects. 

Some bathe the horſe's loins with warm water, and then 
temperate bread and bay berries with butter; give him two 
or three balls of it for three days ſucceſſively, Or, 

You may uſe powder of flint-ſtone calcined, mixed with 
an ounce of the powder of parſley- ſeed, and as much of that 
of ivy-berries, and boil them a little in a pint of claret, and 
give the horſe, and it will do. Or, 

A quart of new milk, and a quarter of a pound of ſugar, 
brew them well together, and give it to the horſe to drink 
in the morning faſting, and keep him warm. Or, boil a 
good quantity of hog's fennel in the water you give him to 
drink, and it will cure him. 

The following poultice applied a-croſs the loins, over the 
kidneys, hath been followed by good effects. 


Take a handful of garlic, freſh gathered, of muſtard- 
ſeed and freſh horſe- raddiſh root bruiſed, each half 
a pound; camphor, two ounces ; green ſoap, 
enough to give the whole a proper conſiſtence; 
ſpread it on a coarſe cloth, and renew it every twen- 
ty-four hours until the horſe ſtales eaſily. 


STRAW, the ſtalk on which corn grows, and from which 
it is thraſhed. See the articles DUNG and Rick. 
STRAWBERRY-TREFOIL. Sce the article TRE/F 
FOIL, 
STRICKLE, the whet-ſtone placed upon the extremity 
of the ſhaſt of a ſcythe, 
STRIKE, a buſhel, or four pecks of corn. 
STRINGHALT, a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting in a 
twitching and ſnatching up of the hinder leg much higher 
than the other, | 
It ſeizes them after a ſudden taking of cold, after hard 
riding, or much labour; eſpecially by waſhing him while he 
is hot, which chills his blood, and ſo benumbs his ſinews, 
n it will ſometimes take away the ſenſe and feeling of a 
mb. 
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| 


produced plentiful crops o 


For the cure : | 
Take up the hinder vein upon the thigh ; and unde; . 
neath the ſame there lies a ſtring, which you muſt 


cut away, and then anoint him with butter and falt, 
and he will do well. 


STUBBLE, the ſtalks of corn left in the field by the 


reaper. | 

It has been a diſpute among farmers, whether wheat 
ſtubble ſhould or ſhould not be ploughed in. We ſhall 
therefore give the following remarks of a ſenſible Vale-far- 
mer on this ſubject. 

We are far from being advocates, ſays he, for plough- 
ing in ſtubble : yet our land is not light, but the con- 
nll and bears as good crops of wheat as any in the king- 

om. 

« As our ſoil is not light, it agrees very well with 
horſe-beans, which we frequently ſow after went 3 but if 
ever we let the ſtubble remain uncut till bean ſeaſon, and 
plough it in, the conſequences are ſurely fatal ; it cauſes the 
earth to lie hollow; the bean plants to fall down ; the ſun 
and air get at the roots, and prevent the plant thriving z 
and the crop is always very greatly leſſened: beſides, the 
ſtubble, which with us is very ſtrong, clogs the plough- 
ſhare, and gathers up in clods, which are a ſure and a fatal 
ſhelter for many noxious inſects. 

« Theſe facts, which every Vale-farmer is well acquaint- 
ed with, induce us always to mow our ſtubbles, which we 
apply to many and various uſes : if it is long, it ſerves very 
well for thatching : we litter our yards, ſtables, and cow- 
houſes with it for _— dung; we uſe it for drying malt; 
and a great deal is burnt by the poor cottagers, for warming 
themſelves in winter, dreſſing their victuals, baking, brew- 
ing, &. Muſeum Ruſiicum vol. III. p. 225. 

STUM, the unfermented juice of the grape, after it has 
been ſeveral times racked off, and ſeparated from its ſedi- 
ment. 

STUMP, the part of any ſolid body, particularly of trees, 
&c. remaining after the reſt are taken away. 

A bare view of fig. 6. Plate XXIV. is ſufficient to ex- 
plain a very ſimple engine which Mr, Evelyn gives, for 
pulling up large roots. 

The handle Z turns the pinion of the ſpindle B, which 
has four or five teeth, Theſe teeth turn the larger wheel 
C, which moves the cylinder D, on which the rope E is 
rolled as the root is drawn up; one end of the rope being 
previouſly faſtened to the cylinder. The whole frame is 
let into a block of wood , about four feet high and one 
in breadth ; and the other end of the roller or cylinder is 
ſuſtained by a leſſer block of wood G. His an iron plate 
which holds the wheel and pinion in the larger block. The 
cylinder, wheel, pinion, and handle _of this machine 
ſhould be made of good tough iron. The cylinder may 
be about four inches in diameter, and fourteen or ſixteen 
inches in length. The reſt is obvious : though I appre- 
hend an improvement might be made, by adding a catch 
to ſecure either the handle or the cylinder, while the la- 
bourer (for one man will eaſily manage this engine) may 
be obliged to ſuſpend his work, in order to clear away any 
obſtacle that may have occurred. It would likewiſe cer- 
tainly be right to place the wheels, and conſequently the 
handle, ſomewhat higher than is here directed, to fave the 
very great fatigue of ſtooping down continually while this 
laſt is rurned. 

Where the roots are very large, and obſtinately tenaci- 
ous, M. de Turbilly's advice, to blow them up with gun- 
powder, will be found very beneficial ; eſpecially if the above 
inſtrument cannot be had. 

Where a place has been over-grown with wood, the 
earth is ſo thoroughly ſtirred by digging and pulling up the 
ſtumps and roots of che trees, that one ploughing in autumn 
is generally ſufficient. The froſts in winter kill the weeds 
_ break the clods; and after the ſecond ploughing in the 
ſpring, theſe lands may be ſown with expectation of an 
Seat crop: for the trees not having exhauſted the earth 
towards the ſurface, but having on the contrary manured it 
with their leaves, a conſiderable produce may be expected 
for many years. | 

M. Du 2mel mentions a ſmall field, which had formerl 
been underwood, and being converted into arable 1 
f wheat and oats for upwards of 
twenty years running, without being reſted. It is true 
the ſoil was peculiarly proper for wheat, and would have 
been exhauſted much ſooner if it had not been a proper 
earth, 


STUMPY, 


STUMPY, full of ſtumps; hard, ſtiff. 
S TURK, a young bullock; a heifer. 1 


8 TV, a cabin, or ſmall building, to keep hogs in. 
SUCCORY, or WIID Enpive., 


SICHOREA or Wir Envpive, is by the Patriotic 


Economical Society at Hamburg, recommended as a fodder 
plant for cattle, more particularly cows ; equal, if not 
ſuperior, even to the pimpinella. This plant is now be- 
come, all over Germany, an excellent addition to coffee ; 
which it greatly increaſes in ſtrength, taſte, and ſalubrity 
when but one part of its dried and pulverized roots, is add- 
ed to two parts of ground coffee, and boiled together. Theſe 
ſichorea roots, ready prepared, ſell there for eight Engliſh 
pence the pound ; and fave one third of the coffee beans, 
without weakening, altering the taſte, and wholeſomeneſs 
of the very beſt oe colbe) but improving, on the con- 
trary, all the inferior ſorts of coffee, of the Engliſh, French, 


powder of myrrh, of each two drams ; make into a 
ball with ſyrup of buckthorn. 


Ia the intermediate days, an ounce of the following pow- 
der ſhould be given morning and evening in his feeds : 


Take native cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimony, finely 
powdered, half a pound ; crude antimony, in fine 
powder, four ounces ; gum guaiacum, alſo in pow- 
der, four ounces z make them into ſixteen doſes for 
eight days. : 
This medleine muſt be repeated till the horſe coats well, 

and all the ſymptoms of ſurfeit diſappear. If the horſe is of 

ſmall value, two or three common purges ſhould be given, 


— half an ounce of antimony, with the ſame quantity of 


ſulphur, twice a day, or the alterative balls with camphor 


and Dutch Weſt Indies. This beverage is, by this means, and nitre. 


become univerſally preferred to tea, being cheaper, whole- 
ſome and more nouriſhing. See CHIcoRIUM InTi1Bus. 

SUCCULENT, juicy, moiſt. | 

SUCEER, a young twig, or ſhoot from the root. 

SUCKLING-CALVES. Sz Carves. 

SUFFLATION. See BLown and Hove. 

SUFFOLK-GRASS, the ſame with meadow-graſs or 

See Po. 

SULLAGE, a drain of filth. 

SULL, a plough. See the article PLouGn. 

SULL-PADDLE, a plough-paddle. 

SUMMER, the ſeaſon in which the ſun arrives at the 
northern ſolſtice, and the days are at the greateſt length. 

SUMMER alſo implies the large piece of timber, or prin- 
cipal beam of a floor, 

To SUMMER-LAND, or Zo SUMMER=-ST1R, to fallow 
land in the ſummer. 

SUN-SCORCHED, a term uſed in ſome parts of Eng- 
land to expreſs a diſtemperature of fruit-trees, owing to the 
ſun's affecting them too forcibly on a ſudden ; the conſe- 
quence of which is the loſs and withering of the fruit. Such 
trees are only ſubject to this, as are planted in places ſhelter- 
ed from the ſpring-ſun, and open to that of the ſummer ; and 
may be always cured by proper waterings. | 

SURBATING, a term uſed by farciers to ſignify the 
ſole of a horſe's foot being worn, bruiſed, or ſpoiled by 
beating the hoof againſt the ground in travelling without 
ſhoes, or going in hot ſandy lands, or with .a ſhoe that 
hurts the ſole, or the like. It alſo ſometimes happens by 
over-riding the horſe while young, before his feet are ſuffi- 
ciently hardened, or even by the hardneſs of the ground, 


If the little ſcabs on the ſkin do not peel off, anoint 
them with the mercurial ointment ; during the time of 
uſing which, it will be proper to keep the horſe dry, and to 
give him warm water, This ointment properly rubbed 
into the blood, with the affiſtance of purging phyſic, has 
frequently cured theſe kind of ſurfeits, without any other 
aſſiſtance, | 

The wet ſurfeit, which is no more than a moiſt running 
ſcurvy, appears on different parts of the body of a horſe, 
attended ſometimes with great heat and inflammation ; the 
neck often ſwells ſo in one night's time that great quanti- 


will be apt to colle& on the poll or withers, and pr 

the poll-evil or fiſtula, This diſeaſe alſo frequently attacks 
the limbs, where it proves obſtihate, and hard to cure 
and in ſome horſes ſhews itſelf ſpring and fall. 


In this caſe bleed plentifully, avoid externally all repellers, 
and give cooling phyſic twice a week ; as, four ounces of 
lenitive electary, with the ſame quantity of cream of tar- 
tar; or the latter, with four ounces of Glauber ſalts, quick- 
ened, if thought proper, with two or three drams of pow- 
der of jallap, diſſolved in water-gruel, and given in a morn- 
ing faſting. | 

After three or four of theſe purges, two ounces of nitre 
made into a ball with honey may be given every morning 


for a fortnight ; and if attended with tuccels, repeated for a 
fortnight longer. 


The powders above-mentioned may alſo be given with 


the horſe's corn; or a ſtrong decoction of guaiacum ſhav- 


' 


| ings, or logwood may be given alone to the quantity of 


two quarts a day,  heſe, and indeed all alterative medi- 


and high —_— of his feet. The ſigns of this defect are eines, muſt be continued for a long time where the diſor- 


his halting on 
if foundered, 

There is nothing better for ſurbated feet than tar melted 
into the foot, or vinegar, boiled with ſoot to a proper con- 
ſiſtence and poured into the foot boiling hot, with hurds 
over it, and ſplints to keep it in. 

SURFACE-DRAINS. See Drains © 

SURFEIT, a diſeaſe incident to horſes and other cattle. 

Surfeits ariſe from various cauſes ; but are commonly the 
effects of ſome diſeaſes not attended to, or ill cured. 

A horſe is ſaid to be ſurfeited, when his coat ſtares, and 
looks ruſty and dirty, though proper means has not been 
wanting to keep him clean. The ſkin is full of ſcales 
and dander, that lay thick and mealy among the hair, and 
is conſtantly ſupplied with a freſh ſucceſſion of the ſame, for 
want of due tranſpiration. Some horſes have hurdles of 
various ſizes, like peas or tares : ſome have dry fixed ſcabs 
all over their limbs and bodies ; others a moiſture attended 
with heat and inflammation ; the humours being ſo ſharp 
and violently itching, that the horſes rub ſo inceſſantly, as 
to make themſelves raw. Some have no katy nt at all, 
but an unwholeſome look, and are dull, ſluggiſh, and lazy: 
ſome appear only lean and hide- bound : others have flying 
pains and lameneſs, reſembling a rheumatiſm : ſo that in the 
ſurfeits of horſes, we have almoſt all the different ſpecies of 
the ſcurvy, and other chronical diſtempers. _ 

The following method is uſually attended with ſucceſs in 
the dry ſpecies. Firſt take away about three or four pounds 
of blood; and then give the following mild purge, which 
will work as an alterative, and ſhould be repeated once a 
week, or ten days, for ſome time. 


oth fore-legs, going ſtiffly, and creeping as 


Take ſuccotorine aloes, ſix drams, or one ounce z gum 
guaiacum, half an ounce z diaphoretic antimony, and 


der proves obſtinate. 


The diet ſhould be cool and opening, as ſcalded bran or 
| barley; and if the horſe is hide-bound, an ounce of fenu- 
greek ſeeds ſhould be given in his feeds for a month or 
longer; and as this diſorder often proceeds from worms, 
give the mercurial phyſic too, and afterwards the cinnabar 
powders, as above directed; but as in general it is not an 
original diſeaſe, but a-ſymptom only of many, in the cure, 
regard muſt be had to the firſt cauſe : thus, as it is an at- 
| tendant on ſurfeits, fevers, worms, &c. the removal of this 
complaint muſt be variouſly affected. 

In a mangy horſe the ſkin is generally tawny, thick, and 
full of wrinkles, eſpecially about the mane ; the loins and 
the little hair that remains in thoſe parts ſtands almoſt always 
ſtraight out or briſtly : the ears are commonly naked and 
without hair, the eye and eye-brows the ſame; and when it 
affects the limbs, it gives them the ſame aſpect; yet 
the ſkin is not raw, nor peels off, as in the hot inflamed ſur- 
feit. 

Where this diſtemper is caught by infection, if taken in 
time it is very eaſily cured : — I would recommend a ſul- 
phur ointment as moſt effectual for that purpoſe, rubbed in 
every day, To purify and cleanſe the blood, give anti- 
mony and ſulphur for fome weeks after. There are a great 
variety of external remedies for this purpoſe, ſuch as train 
oil and gun-powder, tobacco ſteeped in chamber-ley, &c. 
Solleyſell recommends the following : 


Take burnt alum and borax in fine powder, of each 
two ounces : white vitriol and virdegris powder- 
ed, of each four ounces; put them into a clean pot, 
with two pounds of honey, ſtirring till they are in- 


corporated : when cold, add two. ounces of ſtrong 
aqua fortis. 


But. 


ties of a hot briny humour iſſues forth, which, if not . | 
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But when this diſorder is contracted by low feeding and, 
poverty of blood, the diet muſt be mended, and the horſe 
properly indulged with hay and corn. The following oint- 
ments are effectually uſed for this diſorder, rubbed into the 
parts affected every day: 


Take powdered brimſtone, train oil, and tar, of each 


equal quantities: to which may be added ginger, or 
or white hellebore. ; 


Or, 


Take ſulphur vivum, half a pound; crude ſalammoniac 


one ounce z hogs lard, or oil, a ſufficient quantity to 


form into an ointment, | 
oh, 


Take quickſilver, and oil of vitriol, of each one ounce; 
hogs lard, one pound ; ſulphur vivum, four ounces ; 
| oil of turpentine, one ounce and a half, 


Theſe are both very powerful remedies for this diſorder, 
and can ſcarce fail of ſucceſs, 
To the two firſt, occaſionally, may be added a third part 
{phur is in general allowed, 
to be the ſpecific in the itch, and being found both more 
ſafe and efficacious than mercury, ſo we apprehend it will 
ſufficiently anſwer the purpoſe here; for as this diſorder 
ſeems belt accounted for by Lewenhoek, from certain fmall 
inſets he diſcovered in the puſtules, by the microſcope, fo 
it ſcems as if they were deſtroyed by the ſteams of brim- 
ſtone, though only raiſed by the heat of the body ; for in the 
human me the itch may be cured by partial ſulphureous 
unctions, on the legs only; but where the mange proves 
obſtinate in horſes, * the parts be waſhed with ſublimate 
water before the application of the ointment, and ſubjoin 
the internal uſe of ſulphur, in order to diffuſe the ſteams 
more certainly through the ſkin ; there being reaſon to be- 
lieve, as in the itch, that the animalcula may ſometimes lie 
too deep to be thoroughly deſtroyed by external applications 


O . 

RV EYING, the art or act of * lands; that 
is, of taking the dimenſions of any field, parcel, or tract of 
land, laying down the ſame in a map or draught, and find- 
ing the content or area thereof. 

As this art is of the utmoſt importance to all owners 
and occupiers of land, we ſhall endeavour to explain it in 
the eaſieſt and moſt intelligent manner. And in order to 
this we ſhall begin with the principles of the art, and pro- 
ceed gradually to ſhew how all the ordinary figures my be 
meaſured, protracted, and caſt up, with no other inſtru- 
ments than chains, compaſles, and ſcales. We ſhall after- 
wards endeavour to explain, in a very eaſy and conciſe man- 
ner, the uſe of the plain table, and other inſtruments uſed in 
ſurveying 3 ſo that any perſon, of a common capacity, and 
that underſtands the four firſt rules of arithmetic, may be 
able to ſurvey and parcel out land, plot it, and give up its 
content with eaſe and expedition, 


Of geometrical definitions, diviſions, and remarks. 


I. A point is that which hath no parts, either of lon- 
gitude or latitude, but is indivifible, ordinarily expreſſed 
with a ſmall prick, like a period at the end of a ſentence, 

II. A line hath length, but no breadth nor depth, whoſe 
limits or extremities are points, This is either ſtraight or 
crooked, 

III. A right line lies ſtraight, and -_ between its ex - 
treme points, being the ſhorteſt extenſion between them; 
the crooked or circular not fo. 

IV. A ſuperficies hath length and breadth, but no depth; 
of this, lines are the limits. 

V. A plain ſuperficies is that which lieth equally (or 
evenly) between its lines. 

VI. An angle is the meeting of two lines in one point, 
ſo as not to make one ſtraight line; and if drawn beyond 
that point, they will interſect or croſs one another. This 
in vulgar Engliſh may be called a corner; of which there 
are two ſorts, one right, the other oblique. | 

VII. A right angle is that which is made by two right 
lines, croſſing or touching one another perpendicularly, 
(or ſquarely), like an ordinary croſs, or carpenter's ſquare. 

VIII, An oblique angle is that which is either greater 
or leſs than a right angle ; and this is of two ſorts, obtuſe 
and acute, | 


6 


_ 


— 


ſides and angles 
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IX. An obtuſe angle is greater than a right angle, like the 
left and right corners of a Roman X. 

X. An acute angle is leſs than a right angle, like the 
higheſt and loweſt corners of the ſame letter. 

XI. A figure is that which is comprehended under one 
line or many: of this there are two kinds, a circle, and à 
right-lined figure. 

I. A circle is a perfect round figure, ſuch as is drawn 
with a pair of compaſles, the one foot being turned round 
in a point and the other wheeled about it, The point in 
the preciſe middle is called the center : the round line, the 
circumference or periphery ; a line going through the cen. 
ter, that divides the circle into two equal parts, is called 
the diameter: half of that line is a — or radius; 
half the circle is ſtyled a ſemi-circle ; the quarter, a qua- 
drant; any portion of it, cut off by a right line not touch- 
ing the centre, is called a ſegment. 

III. Right-lined figures are ſuch as are limited by 
three right- lines, or more, and are either triangles or tri- 
angulate, that is, ſuch as are compounded of, and reſolvable 
into triangles. 

XIV. Triangles are figures comprehended under three 
right lines, and (as Raſmus thinks that for a reaſon he gives 
lib. 6. pr. 6.) might be better called trilaterals; but the 
_ triangle, from the number of the angles, hath obtain- 
E * 

Alſo from the nature and quantity of their angles, theſe 
triangles are diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts: 1. Rectangled, 
having one right angle. 2. Obtuſe- angled, having one ob- 
tuſe angle. And 3. Acute - angled, having all acute angles; 
for no triangle can have more right or obtuſe angles than 
one, becauſe, by a well known old rule, no triangle upon a 
plain ſuperficies can conſiſt of three greater angles than 
ſuch, as being jointly taken, are equal to two right. 

Theſe three ſorts of triangles may, according to the 
length and proportion of their ſides, be ſub-diſtinguiſhed 
into ſeven; for each of them may have either two equal 
ſides or none; and the acute-angled may have all three 
ſides or lines equal: but be triangles of what name or kind 
ſoever, they are all capable of being exactly meaſured by 
one plain rule, as hereafter ſhall fully appear. 

XV. Triangular figures are ſuch as have more angles, 
and conſequently more fides or lines, than three; and theſe 
are either quadrangular or multangular. 

XVI. Quadravgular 2 are ſuch as have four angles, 
and as many ſides, and theſe are either parallelograms or 

XVII. Parallelograms are figures that are bounded with 
parallel lines, that is, ſuch lines as are every where of the 
ſame diſtance one from another, ſo as if they were infinite- 
ly extended, they would never meet, like the upright lines of 
the Roman H. Theſe parallelograms are either rectan- 
gular or 2 angular. 

XVIII. ular parallelograms are ſuch as have 
four right angles, viz. the ſquare or quadrat, and the long 
ſquare, otherwiſe called the oblong. 

XIX. The ſquare is that figure that hath four right 


angles, and four equal ſides, like any of the fix faces of a 


die, 

XX. The long ſquare hath alſo four right angles, and 
the oppoſite ſides are equal, but the adjoining ſides meeting 
at each angle, differ, in length. Of this figure is a well- 
printed page in a book, and the ſuperficies of a well-cut 
ſheet of paper, or an ordinary pane of glaſs. 

XXI. Oblique angled parallelograms are ſuch as have 
oblique angles, viz. two acute, and two obtuſe; of theſe 
there are two kinds, the rhombus and the rhomboides. 

XXII. The rhombus is a figure that hath equal ſides, 
but no right angles, like the form of a diamond on the cards, 
or the moſt ordinary cut of glaſs in windows, whoſe oppoſite 
angles are equal, 

XIII. The rhomboides is a defective rhombus; for if 
from any fide of a rhombus we cut off a part with a parallel 
line, the remainder will be a rhomboides, which hath neither 
equal ſides nor angles, but yet the oppoſite fides and angles 
are equal, | 
XXIV. The trapezium is a figure that is neither paral- 
lelogram, nor, conſequently, hath equal ſides or angles, but 
is irregularly quadrangular, as if drawn at adventure. 
this ſhape moſt fields prove, that ſeem to the eye to be 
ſquares or oblongs. 

XXV. Multangular figures are ſuch as contain more 
four, and they are either regular or 
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XXVI. Regular multangulars take their names from 
their number of angles; ſo a pentagon, hexagon, hepta- | 
gon, octagon, eucagon, decagon, ſignify multangular 
fizures of five, fix, ſeven, eight, nine, ten angles, and 
conſequently hides, . 

XXVII. An irregular polygon, or multangular figure, 


is that which hath more angles and ſides than four, the 
ſides and angles being unequal to one another. 


Of geometrical problems; | 
I. To draw a line parallel to another, at any diſtance aſſigned. 


Plate XXV. fig. 1. Open your compaſſes to the diſ- 
tances given, and chuſing two points conveniently diſ- 
tant in the line given, as here at A and B, deſcribe the 


arches C and D, to whoſe convexity, if you apply a rule, 
the parallel line is eaſily drawn, 


| | 
II. To raiſe a perpendicular upon a line given, or to croſs that | 
line at right angles in a point aſſigned. | 


Fig. 2. Suppoſe the point C in the line A B were aſ- 
ſigned for the perpendicular, open the compaſſes to a 
convenient diſtance, and mark out the two points E and 
F in the line A B, then opening them ſomewhat wider, 
you may, by ſetting one foot in E and F ſeverally, de- 
ſcribe the two arches cutting one another at the point D, 
from which, if you draw a line to the point, C, the work 
is done for the raiſing of a perpendicular; but if you be 
to croſs the lines at right angles, you may continue the 
line from I) through C at pleaſure, | 

But if the ſaid line A B had been given to be divided in | 
the preciſe middle, by another line crofling it at right an- 

les, the way is to ſet one point of the compaſſes in A and 
ſeverally ; and having deſcribed two arches above the 
line interſeAing one another at D, do the like below the 
line A B from the ſame points, and with the ſame extent 
of your compaſles, then through the ſeveral interſections, a 
rule being laid upon them, a line may be drawn, cutting 
the given line exactly in the middle at right angles. | 

Note, That when one point of your ers 2 ſtands in 
A, you may make both the arches belonging to that cen- 
ter above and below the line; and then removing the 
compaſſes to B, you may crols them both. 


III. To raiſe a perpendicular at the end of a line. 


Fig. 3. Let OR be the line given, then to raiſe a 
perpendicular at R, make five little equal diviſions, and 
taking four of them with your compaſſes, ſet one foot of 

our compaſſes in R, and with the other deſcribe the arch 

P ; then take the diſtance from R to 5, aud placing one 
foot in 3, with the other deſcribe the arch B B, interſect- 
ing the former in the point 8; then ſhall the line 5 R 
(being drawn by a ſtraight rule) be a perpendicular to the 
line O R. 


IV. Tao let fall a perpendicular upon a given line from any 
point aſſigned. 


Open your compaſſes ſo as one foot being ſet in the 
aſſigned point, the other may go clear over the line given, 
and thereby defcribe an arch cutting the line at two points; 
then {hall the half diſtance between thoſe two points be 
the point to which the perpendicular may be drawn from 
the point aligned, But if you think it too much pains to 
find the point of half diſtance by trial, you may help your- 
ſelf by the ſecond problem : for if you deſcribe two arches 
interſecting one another on the farther fide of the line from 
the aligned point, placing (to that purpoſe) the foot of 

our conpail:s firit in one of the interſections of the given | 
ſine, and then in the other; you may, by laying a rule 
upon the alügned point, and the interſection of the two 
arches, draw a perpendicular from the faid aſſigned point, 
cutting the given lines at right angles. a 
N. B. Ali th ſe problems, with regard to perpendicu- 


SUR 


where the perpendicular is to be raiſed, you may by the 
other leg draw the perpendicular. In the like manner to 
let fall a perpendicular from a point aſſigned, you need only 
to apply one leg of the ſquare to the line, ſo as the other 
may touch, at the ſame time, the afligned point, whence you 
may draw the perpendicular by that leg that toucheth the 
point, 

If the handle of your ſquare be alittle blunt, either through 
ill making or long uſing, you muſt allow for it when you 
apply to it a point in a 28 And when you are drawing a 
perpendicular, you muſt ſtop before you reach the given 
line, and then by applying the leg of your ſquare to that 
part of the perpendicular already drawn, ſo as part of that 
leg may paſs clearly over the given line, you may draw the 
reſt of your perpendicular as exactly as if the angle had 
been true. This ſame method is to be taken when a line 


is to be croſſed by another drawa quite through it at right 
angles. 


V. An angle being given, to make another equal to it. 


Fig. 4. The angle XA being given, and a line 
drawn at pleaſure, as is the loweſt from the point E, open 
your compaſſes to any convenient diſtance, and ſetting 
one foot in A, deſcribe the arch BC. Then with the 
ſame extent ſetting one foot in E, with the other deſcribe 
the arch C H, long enough to equal or exceed the other, 
Then taking the diſtance B C between the points of your 
compaſſes, {et one in C, and with the other mark the point 
H in ths arch CH, through which point H a line being 
drawn from the point E, will make an angle with the line 
E C, equal to the angle given. | 

Note, when we ſpeak of the quantity of angles, their 
equality or inequality, we never regard the length of the 
lines ; for if you extend or contract them at pleaſure, the 
angle is ſtill the ſame. But that is the greateſt angle whoſe 
lines are fartheſt diſtant from one another at the ſame diſ- 
tance from the angular point, or the place where its lines 
meet. 


VI. Any three lines being given, (equal or unequal) fo as no 
one of them be longer than the other two joined together, 
to make a triangle of them. 


Fig. 5. The lines ABC being given, ſet the line A 
from D to E; then with your compaſſes take the length 
of the line B, and ſetting one foot in D, deſcribe the arch 
PO. This being done, take with your compaſſes the 
length of the line C, and _— one foot in E, with the 
other croſs the former arch at F, from which interſection 
drawing lines by a rule to D E, the triangle is finiſhed, 

Note, that if all the ſides, or two of them, be equal, the 
method is the ſame ; but the labour leſs, becauſe we need 
not take the ſame length twice over with the compaſſes. 


VII. To find the perpendicular of the triangle, in order ts 
the meaſuring Mit. | 


Fig. 6. Let the line A B be accounted the baſe, and 
from the angle C, let fall a perpendicular, as was taught 
Probl. 4. upon that line at D, which is ready for taking 
off with compaſles, and meaſuring on a ſcale; of which 
hereafter, in meaſuring the content of figures. 

But if we have no occaſion to draw the perpendicular, 
but only to know the length of it, (as it moſt frequently 
falls out in meaſuring) no more is needful, but to ſet one 
foot of the compaſſes in the angular point C, and extend 
the other to the baſe A B, ſo as it may touch it, but not 
go beyond it; then have we the perpendicular between 
the points of the Compaſſes. 2 


VIII. One fide being given, to make a ſquares 


Fig. 7. The line CD being given, raiſe a perpendi- 
cular at C of the length, at leaſt, of the given line ; then 


lars, aim at no greater matter than what may be perforin- 
ed in a mechanical way, with exagtneſs enough, by the help 
of a ſmall ſquare exactly made; for if you apply one leg 
of ſuch a quatre to any line, ſo as the angle of the ſquare 
may touch the end of the ſaid line, or any other point 


taking the line C D between the feet of your compailes, 

ſet it upon the perpendicular from the angular point C to 

A: with the ſame diſtance, ſetting one foot in D, deſcribe 

the arch O P. Laſtly, with the ſame diſtance or extent, 

ſet one foot in A, and with the other deſcribe the arch 

croling the arch OP in Ne from which interſection a 
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1 
line drawn by a rule to A, and another to D, finiſh the 
geometrical ſquare or quadrat A C DN. 


IX. To make a long ſquare, the length and breath being 


87 Ven. 


This is ſo nearly like the former, that a particular fi- 
gure is not neceſſary to explain it, Suppoſe each fide of 
the ſquare in the laſt problem to conſiſt of 8 ſmall equal 
parts, and you were to make a long ſquare, whoſe length 
muſt be equal to a fide thereof, viz. 8, and the breadth 
half ſo much: when you had drawn the line C D, for the 
length, and raifed the perpendicular at C, you muſt take 
the ſhorter line given for the breadth, I | ſet upon the 
perpendicular from C, upwards to a point, which for diſ- 
tinction we ſhall call the point E, imagining it ſo marked: 
with the ſame extent of the compailes deſcribe the arch, 
placing one foot in D. Laſtly, extending your compaſſes 
to the length of the line C D, ſet one foot in E, and with 
the other croſs the arch aforeſaid, Then a right line 
drawn from that interſection to E, and another from the 
fame to D, complete the long ſquare. 


X. To make a rhombus, the fide being given. 


Fig. 8. If the angles be not limited, draw any oblique 
angle àt pleaſure, either acute or obtuſe, as here, the an- 
vic BAC, which is acute, Then let the line O be the 
length of a fide, which being taken with your compaſſes, 
ſet it from the angular point A, in both lines to D and E, 
in which two points, place a foot of your compaſſes ſuc- 
ceſſively without altering them, viz. in D, to deſcribe the 
arch FG; and in E, to deſcribe the arch H I, croſſing one 
another in the point K, from which right lines drawn to 
D and E, finiſh the rhombus D A E K. 

Note, If any angle be given together with the ſide, to 
limit the ſhape and content, begin with that, and proceed 
as before; for you muſt know, that to make a rhombus 
(or rhomboides) like to another for figure, or equal to it 
in content, it is not ſufficient to have the ſame ſides : for 
the more oblique the angles are, the farther will the rhom- 
bus differ from a ſquare, and the leſs will be the content. 
But you muſt have an angle given, or elſe a diagonal line, 


which is a right line paſſing through the rhombus from] S 


one oppoſite angle to another, and dividing the figure in- 
to two equal triangles, If the former, viz. an angle, be 
given, we have ſhewed what uſe is to made of it. If the 
latter, 7. e. a diagonal, together with the length of the 
fides, you may, by taking the length of your ſides with 
your compaſles, and ſetting a foot in the ends of the di- 
azonal line, make a triangle on the one fide of the diago- 
nal, by Probl. 6. and then another on the other fide by 


the ſame problem, the diagonal being a common baſe to | 


them both; and this will give the figure exactly, 


XI. To make a rhomboides, the ſides being given, 


Fiz. 9. If neither angle nor diagonal be given, make 
any angle at adventure, as here ABC. Then ſuppoſing 
the lines given to be OP and O R, ſet the length of the 
longer upon the line B C, from B to D, and the ſhorter 
on the line B A to E. Then with the compaſſes extended 
from B to E, ſet one foot in D, and deſcribe the arch 
FG. Likewiſe, with the compaſſes extended to the 
length of the line OP, ſetting one foot in E, with the 
other deſcribe the arch H I, interſecting the former arch 
at K; from which the interſection lines drawn to D and E, 
finiſh the rhomboides. 


XII. To make a trapezium, the diagonal and lines in order 
being given. 


Fig. 10. Let the line HL be the diagonal of a trape- 
zium whoſe ſides are the lines AB CD; the fide A be- 
ing counted the firſt, as that which takes it, being from 
the point H, and the reſt in the order as they are marked 
alphabetically. 

Thea with your compaſſes ſet to the length of the line 
A, place one foot in H, and with the other deſcribe the 
arch E F. Next taking the length of the line B, with 
the one foot of your compaſſes placed in L, with the, 
other make the arch G I, interſecting the former at K 


SUR 


from which point of interſection, lines drawa to II 
and L, make the triangle HK L. | 

Then with the extent of the line C, ſet one of the ſeet 
of your compaſſes at L, and deſcribe the arch O P. Lag. 
ly ſetting them to the length of the line D, and placing 
one foot of your compaſſes in H, with the other make 
the arch S R, interſecting the former at Q; ſo ſhall lines 
drawn from Q to Land H, make up the triangle L QH 
and finiſh the tiapezium HK LQ. | 

We could have been much briefer in this problem 
by referring to the 6th ; but this being of very great and 
frequent uſe, we deſired to be very plain. 


XIII. To make a regular polygon, otherwiſe called a regular 
multangular, er multilateral figure, conſiſting of many 
equal ſides and angles, vix. above four a piece. 


Being ſatisfied what ſhall be the diſtance between the 
center and every angle, with that diſtance deſcribe a cir. 
cle, which being equally divided into as many parts as 
the figure muſt have angles (or ſider, for they are equal in 
number) and lines drawn from the points of diviſion with- 
in the circle from point to point, (ordinarily called chords) 
the polygon is finiſhed, as in this diagram. 

Fig. 11. Suppoſe an heptagon, or multangular figure 
of ſeven tides, and as many angles, be to be deſcribed, 
every angle being deſigned to be diſtant from the center 
A, ſeven eighths, or three quarters and a half of an inch; 
with that diſtance deſcribe the circle BCDEF GH, which 
being divided into ſeven equal parts, and lines drawn from 
point to point, the heptagon BCDEFGH will be 
therein included. 

We ſhall rather leave our reader to find out the points 
of diviſion by many trials, than to puzzle him with the 
geometrical way for finding out chords to that purpoſe. 


XIV. Having the fides of the triangles wheredf it conſiſteth, 


orderly given, to make an irregular multangular, or mul- 
tilateral figure. 


This will be more fully handled hereafter, when I come 
to ſhew the method of drawing plots of ground. In the 
interim I will give you a ſpecimen of an irregular penta- 
on. 

Fig. 12. Having the lines of three triangles given, lay 
down the greateſt of the firſt, viz. 20, from A to B for a 
baſe, and by Probl. 6, make a triangle of it, and the 
other lines 16 and 10, viz. the triangle AB O. 

Secondly, You find by the number 20 over the firſt 
line of the ſecond triangle, that it is the common baſe to 
them both; and therefore, by the ſame Probl. 6, make 
the triangle AB P of the lines, 20, 14, 18. 

Laſtly, finding the baſe of the third triangle to be the 
ſame wiih 18, one of the fides of the ſecond make the 
eng PBQ of the lines 18, 11, 12: fo is the quint- 
angular figure finiſhed. 

ow every line is to be found in its due order in this, 
or any other ſort of multangular figures, ſo as to give a 
true and exact account, not only of the ſuperficial con- 
tent, but alſo of the figure and ſituation, is to be taught 
hereafter in the doctrine and practice of Protraction. | 


How to find the ſuperficial content of any right-lined figure, 
the lines being given. 


As a foundation to what we ſhall {ay upon this ſubject, 
there are ſome few geometrical principles or theorems 
out of Euclid and Ramus, which we defire may be re- 
membered ; and becauſe underſtanding is a great help to 
memory, we ſhall make uſe of a kind of ocular demon- 
tration; which though not ſo ſtrict and artificial as that 
which is to be found in the commentators upon Euclid in 
the quoted places, will be more ſerviceable becauſe more 


eaſily underſtood. 


Theor. ti. Every para lelogram being of the ſame length 
with the baſs of a triangle, and of the ſame beight 
with the perpendicular of that triangle, is double to it, 
Euclid 41. 1. 


Fig. 13. Here are two equal oblongs, or long ſquares, 
ABC D and BE F C, and within them two triangles in- 


ſcribed, whoſe baſes are of the ſame length, and their per- 
| pendiculats, 
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pendiculars, OP and QR, of the ſame height with the 
oblongs, Now each of theſe triangles being parted into 
two right-angled triangles by their perpendiculars, then it 
is plain to the eye, and from the nature of diagonals, which 
ever divide a parallelogram into equal parts, that the 
two new triangles OPD and OPC, which makes up the 
firſt of the given triangles, are equal to the triangles DAO 
and OBC, which make up the remainder of the parallelo- 
gram ABCD. Therefore that parallelogram is double 
to that triangle which was to be demonſtrated. 


In like manner it is evident, that the Y Ti. 
Q 


BEFC is double to the triangle CO F, becauſe C 
is equal to B QC, and QR F is equal to QE F. 


Theor. 2. All triangles having the ſame baſe, and lying 
between the ſame parallels, are equal. Euclid 37 1. 


So in our laſt diagram, the two given triangles having 
bafes of the ſame length, and lying between the ſame 
parallels, are evidently equal, becauſe. they are demon- 
{trated to contain each of them the exact half of the paral. 
lelograms wherein they are inſcribed ; and the paralle- 
lograms being equa], their halves muſt be equal alſo, 


Theor. 3. The fides of the triangulate (that is, one that 
hath four or more fides) are ever two more than the tri- 


angles of which it is made. Ram. lib. 10. prop. 2. 


Fig. 10, 12. This is plain by inſpection, if you view 
again the figures of the trapezium and irregular pentagon, 
in the 12th and 14th problems. 

Theſe theorems being allowed to be true, the doctrine 
concerning the ſuperficial content of 1 figures, 
might be reduced to a narrow eompaſs; for he that know- 
eth how to huſband theſe three theorems, may eaſily 
take up theſe corallaries, ordine inver ſo. 

1. Any quadrangular figure, regular, or irregular, may 
by a diagonal be parted into two triangles; any five-ſided 
figure by two diagonals into three triangles : and ſix- ſided 
ſigures into four by three diagonals, &c. by Theor, 3. 

2. It is no matter of what ſhape the triangle is, as to 
the rule for gre = | for whether it be right-angled, 
acute angled, or obtuſe-angled, and whether it have three, 
two, or no lines equal, it is only the length of the baſe, 
and height of the perpendicular and is conſiderable by 
Theor. 2. 

3. The true meaſure or content of any triangle, whe- 
ther alone, -or as part of any triangulate figure of 4, 5, 6, 
or more fides, (and conſequently of the whole figure, by 
ſumming up the content of all the ſeveral triangles) is 
found by multiplying the whole baſe of the triangle b 
half the perpendicular, or the whole perpendicular by half 
the baſe; which being a rule of ſuch infinite uſe in ſur- 
veying, we deſire it may be remembered; and that it may 
be underſtood, we ſhall give a plain example. 


44 20 Fig. 6. Suppoſe A B the baſe of the triangle 
19 22 belonging to the 7th problem, to be 44, and 
— — the perpendicular CD to be 20: whether you 
440 40 multiply 44, the whole baſe by 10, the half 
42 of the perpendicular, or 20, the whole per- 
perpendicular by 22, the half baſe, the product 
440 gives the content 440, as is here apparent. 

Having thus given a general method how all right- 


lined figures may be reduced to triangles, and ſo their 
contents found, we might paſs to the next head con- 
cerning inſtruments, and their uſe; but becauſe there 
are nearer ways in meaſuring particular kinds of triangu- 
late Ggures proper to thoſe kinds, we ſhall briefly mention 
them, 


I. To find the contents of a ſquare, or long ſquare. 
Multiply the length by the breadth, the product gives 


the area or content. : 
1 inches length. 
17 inches breadth. 


—— — 
* 


. 14149 


Example of a (quare,\ 17 
| 289 ſquare inches, 
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0 25 feet long. 
13 feet broad. 
1 


Example of an oblong, 1 25 N 
325 ſquare ſeet. 


— 


* 


II. To find the area or content in meaſure of a rhombus 


Let fall a perpendicular from one of the obtuſe angies 
upon the oppoſite fide ; that fide multiplied by the per- 
pendicular, gives the area. 

20 yards the ſide. 


14 yards the perpendicular. 


80 
20 


— — — 


280 


III. To find the area of a rhombaides. 


Divide it into two triangles by a diagonal drawn be- 
tween either pair of the oppoſite angles, then from ei- 
ther of the other angles let fall a perpendicular upon that 
diagonal, then ſhall that diagonal, being multiplied by that 
perpendicular, give the area. 


Example. 


19 rods the diagonal. 
5 rods the perpendicular, 


95 ſquare rods the content. 


IV. To find the content of a trapexium. 


Fig. 10. Divide it by a diagonal into two parts from 
angle to angle, as the trapezium, Probl. 12. is divided 
by the diagonal HL; then from the other two angles, 
which in that figure are marked with K and Q, let fall 
perpendiculars upon the diagonal, half the ſum of thoſe 
perpendiculars being multiplied by the diagonal, or com- 
mon baſe, gives the ſuperficial content, 


Example. 


Suppoſe in the trapezium before-mentioned the diago- 
nal is 33, the perpendicular from K 13, and that from 
Q 15, the area or ſuperficial content is thus computed : 

13 chains the firſt perpendicular, 
15 the ſecond perpendicular. 


28 the ſum of both perpendiculars, 
14 their half ſum, 
33 the diagonal, 
42 
42 


462 ſquare chains the area. 


V. To find the content of a regular polygonial, or multan- 
gular figure, otherwiſe called multilateral, 


Draw a line from the center to the middle of any ſide ; 
half of the perimeter, or of all the ſides, being multipli- 
ed by that line before-mentioned, gives the content, 


VI. To find the content of an irregular polygon 3 or many- 
# ſided figure. er n 


Divide it into trapezia and triangles by diagonals, then 
find their content ſeverally, and ſum up all together. 

Fig. 12. Suppoſe the polygon belonging to the laſt pro- 
blem were given without the 1 — AB and BP; then 
by drawing thoſe diagonals, the figure is divided into three 
triangles whereof two bong upon the ſame baſe A B, 


make up a trapezium, whoſe content may be found juſt 


in the ſame manner as was taught even now in the fourth _ 
rule, having found the perpendiculars from O and P fall- 


ing upon the line AB, Then their remains the triangle 
BQ b. whoſe content may be found by the general rule 
concernin found the perpendicular fall - 


triangles, 0 T. 
on the line BF ; and then having adced the 


content 


ing from 


, 


content of that triangle to the content of the trapezium, you 
have the area of the whole polygonal figure. 


Concerning chains, compaſſes, and ſcales, 


I. Amongſt the many forts of my chains uſed for meaſur- 
ing land, three are moſt. famous, bearing the names of their 
inventors, Mr. Rathborne, Mr. Gunter, and Mr. Wing, 
all of them ingeniouſly divided, and uſeful in their kind; but 
brevity will give us leave only to deſcribe one, and that ſhall 
be Mr. Gunter's, being moſt in uſe, and eaſy to be pro- 
cured, 

This chain contains in length 4 ftatute-poles or perches, 
each perch containing 16 feet and a half, or five yards and a 
half ; ſo that the whole chain is 66 feet, or 22 yards long. 

The whole chain is divided into 100 equal parts or links, 
whereof 25 are a juſt pole or perch ; and for ready count- 
ing, there is uſually a remarkable diſtinction by ſome plate or 
large ring at the endofevery 25 links, but eſpecially at the pre- 
ciſe middle of the chain, which ſhould differ from the reſt in 

reatneſs and conſpicuouſneſs. Alfuat the end of every tenth 
Fink, itis uſual tohanga ſmall curtain ring; and if there be at 
every hve links end a piece of wire made like the bow of a 
link, with a little ſhank an inch or leſs long, or ſome ſuch 
diſtinction, it is ſtil] better. 

When you are to meaſure any line by this chain, you 
nced to regard no other denomination but only chains and 
links, ſet down with a prick of your pen between them; e 
9. If you foundthe ſide of a cloieto be 6 chains and 35 links 
og, it is thus to be put down, 6.35. 

But if the links be under 10, a cypher muſt be prefixed ; 
ſo 7 chains 9 links muſt be thus ſet, 7.09. 

In the uſing of this; or indeed of any chain, care muſt be 
taken both to go ſtraight, and to keep a true account ; for 
which purpoſe, it is good that he who goeth before, carry 
in his hand a bundle of rods, to ſtick down one at the end 
of the chain which leads, having firſt ſtretched it well, and 
that he who follows do not only gather up the rods to keep 
the account, but alſo at every remove, mark whether he ſees 
the leader directly between his eye and the angle, or other 
mark he aims to meaſure to; and if need be, call to the lea- 
der to move towards the right or left hand, till he fees him in 
a direct line it. N 

II. Compaſſes are fo well known, that we need not de- 
ſcribe them; only they ſhould be of braſs, with ſteel points, 
ſmall and-neatly wrought, nine or ten inches long from the 
joint to the points, turning ſo truly upon the rivet, that 
they may be eaſily opened, and yet ſtand fo firmly, that an 
arch or circle may be, without their ſhrinking, deſcribed 
upon a large radius. 

III. Scales are certain lines divided into equal parts, 
upon plates or broad rules of braſs or box, and they are of 
two ſorts : 1. Plain. 2. Diagonal. 

I. Plain ſcales are made up of two ſimall lines parallel to 
one another at a little diſtance, and theſe are divided into 
great equal parts, which ſignify tens, and are noted 10, 20, 
39, 40, 50, &c. according to the length of the lines. 

They may be of any convenient length, but theſe great 
diviſions are ſeldom more than inches, or leſs than third parts 
a piece. 

A ain, one of the great diviſions-is ſubdivided into ten 
Ab. parts by ſhort lines, whereof that in the midd. e ſtand- 
ing for 5, is longer than the reſt. 

Fig. 13. According to the numbers of theſe little parts 
contained in an inch, the ſcale is named, A, ſcale of 10, 11, 
12, 16, 2C, 24, 30, &c. in an inch. That ſhort one which 
we give you the figure of A, is of 10 in an inch, ſo noted at 
the top, according as is uſual upon the rules, and indexes of 
plain tables. The line marked O Q, ſeparates units and 
tens; units being taken upward from thatline, and tens down- 
ward; mixt numbers both ways. 


Hs fer example. 


7 Is the extent of the compaſſes upon the ſcale A from 
the line OQtoK ; 30 is their extent from the line ſo mark- 
ed to O Q; and27 is their extent from the line 20, to the 
ſhort line K aforeſaid, 

Here note, that you muſt not expect to find the letters 
O Q or K upon the ſcales which you buy, being only marks 
uſed at pleaſure, to make our meaning plain; and likewiſe 
that this ſcale of 10 in an inch, and others that are ſmaller 
are uſually made, for more convenient uſe, ſo long as to con- 

| I 


tain nine or ten of the great diviſions, ſignifying tens; 
though the figure at A being deſigned for no other uſe 
than to help our conceptions, extends but a little beyond 
30, that length being ſufficient ſor my purpoſe in this 
lace, 

: Fig. 14. Theſe plain ſcales, eſpecially the ſmaller forts 
of them, ſuch as 24 or 30 in an inch, are very proper for 
drawing figures upon paper, where the numbers repre- 
ſented by the lines are not above 100, for then every divi- 
ſion may be counted as it is upon the ſcale, or above upon a 
long ſcale. 

Allo in the ſurveying of foreſts, chaſes, and great com- 
mons, where tne lines are vaſtly long, and the miſtake of 
a few lines is not conſiderable, they may be conveniently 
uſed, accounting the tens and units to ſignify ſo many 
whole chains, and fo eſtimating the parts of a chain with 
the compaſſes upon the ſmall diviſions, which a ſagacious 
man may do very near upon one of the larger ſcales. But 
it would be much better for ordinary meaſuring, if the 
grand diviſions of the ſcale were two inches apiece, for 
then the ſmaller diviſions being of five in an inch, would 
be ſo large as to be ſub-divided into five a-piece, which 
repreſents 20 links ; and then the half one of thoſe ſmaller 
diviſions ſignifying 10 links, and the quarter 5, a very or- 
dinary judgment may come very near to the truth by eſti- 
mation. 

2. But the diagonal ſcale is ſo well known to every ma- 
thematical-inſtrument-maker, ſo eaſy to be procured, and 
every way ſo fitted to Gunter's chain, that we cannot but 
highly commend it. | 

It is made, as appears by the figure B, upon eleven pa- 
ralled lines equidiitant, ſo as to include ten equal ſpaces, 
which are all cut at right angles by tranſverſe lines dividing 
them all into four equal parts. 

One of theſe tranſverſe lines, viz. P R, where it touch- 
eth the firſt and laſt lines, ſeparates between the hundreds, 
or whole chains, and the tens repreſenting 10 links apiece, 
the chains being numbered downwards on the left hand 
from P only to 3, but on the inſtrument itſelf they may go 
on to 9 of 10, but the tens upward from P to 10. 

From the points of diviſion into tens upon the firſt line, 
beginning at P, to the like points beginning at R in the 
laſt line ate nine diagonal lines drawn, the firſt beginning 
at P, and ending at the firſt diviſion above R. Ihe ſe- 
cond beginning at the firſt diviſion above P, and ending at 
the ſecond above R. In a word, they are all drawn from 
one diviſion leſs from P, to one more from R ; by which 
it comes to paſs that every diagonal, by that time it hath 
paſſed from the firſt line to the eleventh, is a whole tenth 
part of an inch, which anſwers to ten links of the chain, 
farther diſtant from the line P R than at the points upon the 
firſt line whence it was drawn. 

Every one of thoſe diagonals is divided into ten equal 
parts by the long parallel lines running through the whole 
ſcale, and numbered on the top from 1 to Whereby it 
is evident that the interſection of any of the nine parallel 
lines that are numbered at the head with any diagonal, muſt 
be farther diſtant from the line P R than the interſec- 
tion of the line next before it with the ſame diagonal by 23 
of dos that is, by +35, which anſwereth to a ſingle link of 
your chain. 

From what has been faid, and inſpection of the figure B, 
theſe things plainly follow ; which, as ſo many clear inſtances, 
will help you to underſtand it fully. 

The diſtance from P R, to the ſecond diviſion below it, 
anſwereth to two chains. 

The diſtance from P R, to the eighth diviſion upward, 
being taken (with compaſſes) upon the firſt line of the ele- 
ven from P to 8, anſwereth to 80 links. 

Conſequently the extent of the compaſſes from the ſe- 
cond grand diviſion below P, to the eighth of the leſs diviſions 
upward, is proportionable to 2 chains 80 links. 

The diftance from P R to the firſt diagonal being taken 
upon the parallel line, noted with 9 above, anſwereth to 
9 links : where note, that the firſt diagonal is not that 
which is noted with 1, but that which is drawn from the 
point P, To 

The diſtance upon the ſame line from P R to the diago- 
nal that is marked with 7, is anſwerable to 79 links. 

The extent of the compaſſes from the bottom of the figure 
upon the ſame line to the ſame diagonal, anſwereth to 3 
chains 79 links. 

In ſhort, whole chains may be meaſured upon any line 
from P R, to the grand diviſion noted with the given 
| number, 


SUR 


number, decads alone, or chains and decads upon the firſt 
line of the eleven where the diagonals begin, Links alone, 
decads with links, and chains and decads with links, always 
upon that line upon which the number of the odd links 
ſtands at the head of the ſcale. | 

N. B. Theſe directions will as well fit, if half an inch 
be only allowed for a chain, and conſequently all the dia- 
gonals drawn within that extent, as is uſual upon the 
other end of the ſame rule, the grand diviſion for chains 
going the contrary way, and noted with numeral figures 
in order. It is therefore proper when you furniſh yourſelf 
with ſcales, to have diagonal ſcales of both dimenſions on 
the fore- ſide of your rule, and upon the back-ſide many plain 
ſcales of equal parts, with a line of chords. 


How to caſt up the content of a figure, the lines being given in 
chains and links. 


Having deſcribed theſe plain inſtruments, and in ſome 
meaſure thewed the uſe of them in ſeveral inſtances, it were 
very proper in the next place to teach their joint uſe in 
meaſuring and protracting; but becauſe we would have our 
young ſurveyor, before we take him into the field, able to 
perform his whole work together, we intend to ſhew him, 

1. How he ought to make his computations 3 2. The 
grounds or principles that will juſtify him in ſo doing. 

For the firſt, take theſe rules : 

1. Put down your length and breadth of ſquares 
and oblongs, and your baſe and half perpendicular of 
triangles directly under one another, expreſſed by chains 
and links with a prick betwixt them, as was taught before. 

2. If the odd links were under ten, put a cypher before 
the numeral figure expreſſing them, (as there alſo was ſhew- 
ed) and if there be no odd links, but all even chains, put two 
cyphers after the prick. 

3. Multiply length by breadth, and baſe by the half per- 
pendicular, according to the rules for finding the content of 
figures. 

4. From their product cut off five figures, accounting cy- 
phers alſo for ſuch, reckoned from the right-hand backward, 
with a daſh of your pen, ſo ſhall thoſe to the left hand ſigni- 

acres. 

5. If thoſe five cut off were not all cyphers, multiply them 
by four, and cutting off five towards the right hand again, 
the reſt will be roods or quarters. 

6. If amongſt theſe five figures towards the right hand 
that were cut of at the ſecond multiplication, there 
be any figures beſides cyphers, multiply all the five by 
forty, and cutting off five again by a daſh of your pen, 
thoſe on the left hand ſignify ſquare perches, poles or 
roods. 

A few examples will make all plain, 


Queſt, 1. What is the content of a ſquare, whoſe ſides are 
every one of them 7 chains, 25 links ? 
Length 7. 25. 
Breadth 7. 25. 


Anſ. 5 acres, 1 rood, and 1 perch, as here appears. 


Queſt. 2. In a long ſquare whoſe length is 14 chains, and the 
breadth 6 chains 5 links, what is contained ? 


Length 14.00 
Breadth 6.05 


7000 
84000 
8147000 


1]88000 
40 
35120008 
An ſto. 8 acres, I rood, and 35 perches, as the work makes 
it evident, 


l 


multipled by 40, 


3 


Queſt. 3. In a triangle, whoſe baſe is 3 chains, and half the 
perpendicular 98 links, what is the content ? 


The baſe 3.00 
Half perpend.. 0.98 


2400 
2.700 


[29400 
4 


1117600 
40 
7104000 
Anſw. o acres, 1 rood, 7 perches. 

There are other ways of computation by ſcales, tables, &c. 
5 that this is demonſtrative, will appear by the following 

eps: 

1. It is evident, that in this way of multiplication, the 

product is ſquare links; for every chain being 100 links, 
it is all one to multiply 7.25 by 7.25, or 725 by 725 
without pricks; for the pricks ſignify ſomething as 
to conceptions, but nothing at all in operation. The 
oe therefore of the firſt example was really 525625 
inks. 
2. Every chain being 4 perches long, it follows that 5 
chains, or 20 perches in length, and 2 chains, or 8 perches 
in breadth, make an acre, or 160 ſquare perches ; for 20 be- 
ing multiplied by 8, gives 160. 

3. From hence it plainly follows that there are exactly 
I00000 ſquare links in an acre ; for 5 chains multiplied 
by 2, is the ſame with 500 links by 200, which makes 
100000, And he does not deſerve the name of an arith- 
metician, that is ignorant of this old plain rule, when the 
diviſor conſiſts of 1 and cyphers, as 10, 100, 1000, 10000, 
100000, &c. cut off from the right hand ſo many figures 
of the dividend as the diviſor hath cyphers, accounting them 
the remainder ; ſo ſhall the reſt on the left fide be the quo- 
tient. It is plain then that 525625 ſquare links, make 5 
acres, and 25625 ſquare links over. 

Thus we have made it clear to a very ordinary capacity, 
that as far as concern acres, the rules for computation are 
good. Now for roods and perches, though it might be 
{ufficient to mention that known rule in decimal arithme- 
tic, multiplying decimal fractions by known parts, gives 
thoſe known parts in integers, due regard being had to 
the ſeparation, we ſhall proceed thus: if 25625 ſquare links, 
which remain above an acre, contain any quarter or quar- 
ters of an acre, then, if they be multiplied by 4, and divided 
by 100090, that is, five cut off from the product, they will 
contain ſo many acres as now they do quarters, or roods ; 
for any number of quarters multiplied by 4, mult needs pro- 
duce the like number of units or integers, and the divifion 
only reduces them into the right demomination. Now, 
25625 being multiplied by 4, and five figures being cut off 
from the product, the reſult is, 1102 590, that is an acre and 
above; which ſthews it was above a quarter before it was 
multiplied by 4. 

And to find how much, that is, how many ſquare perches 
are contained in this laſt remainder, you mult conſider this 
2500, not as ſquare links remaining above the rood or quar- 
ter, but as ſour parts or quarters of ſquare links, or, which 
is all one, as the true number of ſquare links multiplied by 4, 
and conſequently being multiplied by 40, the fourth part of 
ſquate perches in an acre, it mult as often contain 100000 
ſquare links, or an acre, as the quarter of this number 2 500, 
viz. 625, ſignifying ſquare links, containing ſquare perches; 
and ſo for 100000 divided by 160, the number of perches 
in an acre, gives 625, anſwering to one perch ; and 2500 

gout I00090, or one acre, the five cy- 
phers being cut oſt. 


2.500 160 100]000625 
40 960 
1|/00000 400 
eee 320 
8oo 
800 
71. How 


How to meaſure a cloſe, or parcel of land, and to protrad it, 
and give up the content. | 


Hitherto we have been like children learning to ſpell, now 
let us ſet our ſyllables together : that is, let us make uſe of 
the inſtructions before given to meaſure a piece of land, to 
plot it, and to caſt up the content, 

All cloſes, or parcels of land, are either ſuch as need not 
be plotted for finding their true meaſure, but the chain alone 
doth the work; or ſuch as cannot be conveniently meaſured 
without plotting or protraction. | 

Of the firſt ſort are the ſquare and long ſquare, known 
before-hand to be ſuch, or found ſo to be by ſuch inſtru- 
ments as are not yet deſcribed, or by meaſuring all the ſides 
and diagonals, Theſe ſquares and long ſquares need no 
protracting; for you need only to multiply the chains and 
links of the length by the chains and links of the breadth, 
and ſo proceed as in the firſt and ſecond examples: but all 
others, whether triangles or triangulate, are to be protract- 
ed. We ſhall give examples therefore in the three ſorts 
of figures, triangular, quadrangular, and multangular. 

But before we proceed to particular inſtances, let the 
young praCtitioner remember, 

1. To begin at ſome notable angle of the field where 
there is ſome houſe, gate, ſtile, well, or the like ; or if there 
be none, then to dig up a clod, drive down a ſtake, or at 
leaſt, to obſerve what quarter of the heavens it pointeth 
towards, whether eaſt, weſt, north, or ſouth, and on your 
paper mark it with the letter A, or any other. 

2. To go parallel to the fide of the field, if pits, buſhes, 
or the like, hinder not, and if they do, to allow for it, ac- 
cuſtoming yourſelf to go either with your left hand towards 
the hedges, walls, or pales ; or with your right hand to- 
wards them : and when you go contrary to your uſual cuſ- 
tom, note it on your paper by ſome mark known to your- 
ſelf. 

3. To fet down the chains and links of every fide as you 
meaſure them, and truſt not your memory. A black lead 
pencil will be very proper for this purpoſe. 

4. To take care, if you have more ſcales than one upon 
your rule, leſt you confound yourſelf by taking lines off of 
ſeveral ſcales, or meaſuring perpendiculars upon wrong 
ones ; for every line of Ye ſame figure muſt be made 
by the ſame ſeale, and the perpendiculars meaſured by 
it. 

5. To make uſe of a ſcale of larger diviſions when you 
meaſure ſmall cloſes, and of ſmaller when you meaſure great 
ones. 


6. To make your lines and points where angles meet, 
ſmall, pure and near. 


7. To ſet on your chains and links at twice, when any 
line is too long for your ſcale. 
Theſe things being premiſed, proceed thus: 


I. Suppoſe a triangular field is to be meaſured with the 
chain, beginning at the eaſtern angle A, fig. 15, and find the 
ſides in their order and meaſure to be ſeverally thus; 2.29, 
3.5 4:07 + ; 

Making uſe of the leſs diagonal ſcale, becauſe the other 
would make the figure too large, otherwiſe it were more 
proper for ſo ſmall a cloſe, with your compaſſes to take off 
the ſcale 4 chains and 7 links, and ſetting them from A 
to C, draw that line for the baſe, becauſe the longeſt of 
the three; then take 2 chains 29 links off the fame ſcale, 
and ſet them in the eaſtern point, A, and turning the looſe 
foot of the compaſſes above the line A C, deſcribe, at that 
diſtance 2.29, the arch E E. 

Next taking with your compaſles upon the ſame ſcale 


the extent of 3 chains 45 links, place one foot in the point 


C, and with the other make the arch F F, interſecting the 
former in the point B ; and drawing the lines A B and 
B C, the triangle A BC is the plot of the triangular field 
meaſured. 

But before you can give the content, you muſt find the 
length of the perpendicular, which is done by ſetting one 
foot of the compaſſes in B, and extending the other to the 
baſe A C, ſo as to touch it, and paſs not over it, for then 
the length of the perpendicular is between the points of 
the compaſſes, and being applied to the fame ſcale by 
which the triangle A B C was made, it appears to be 1 
chain 42 links. With the half whereof multiply 4-07, 
the length of the baſe, the content appears to be © acres, 1 
rood, 6 perches, | 


SUR 


The baſe 


4-07 
Half perpend. 


0.71 


407 
2849 


28897 
4 


1115588 
40 


623520 


IT. Suppoſe you are to meaſure a quadrangular or 
four-cornered field, begin as before at ſome remarkable an- 
gle ; and going round the cloſe, find the ſides to be g. og, 
6.72, 8.46, 7.28, and the diagonal from that remarkable angle 
8 the oppoſite angle to be 10.02 ; we begin to protract it 
thus : 

Fig. 16. Having by the help of your ſcale and compaſſes 
drawn the diagonal 10.02, from the remarkable angle A to 
C, the oppoſite angle, make a triangle of it, and the firſt and 
ſecond ſides 9.04 and 672, and another after the ſame me- 
thod of that diagonal, and the third and fourth fides 8.46 
EIS ſo aq have the trapezium ABCD, 

hen by the help of your ſcale and compaſſes, you find 
the perpendicular of the triangle A B C to be 6 02, and of 
the other, viz. CDA 6 or, which added, are 12.03, where- 
of the half ſum is 6.01 3 by which, multiplying the baſe 
10.02, the content of the field will be 6 acres, o roods, 3 


rches. 
* The baſe 
Half perpend. 


10.02 
6.01 

— —— — 
1002 
60120 


3.52320 


Before we paſs any farther, let it be remembered, 

I. Any quadrangular cloſe, or parcel of ground whatſo- 
ever, having right lines, may be thus meaſured, protracted, 
and computed. 

2. The odd meaſure above perches, is not valuable here, 
nor in the former computations, being always under a ſquare 
perch ; but in multangulars, where there be many remain- 
ders, they mult be ſummed up, and the perches contained 
in them added to the content before found. 

3. This laſt, and the following figures, are made, that 
they might not be too large, by a ſcale of 400 in an inch, 
i. e. by the leſs diagonal ſcale, each chain and link being 
counted two. 

ILL. Fig. 17. If this multangular figure be conceived to 
repreſent a cloſe of ſeven ſides, which is to be meaſured, 
begin at the remarkabie angle A, and going round the cloſe, 


find the ſides will be 3.11, 2.49, 2:47, 1.77, 4.11, 2.29, 


hen meaſure the four diagonals, B D, D F, F B, and 
BG, in the order you will find them to be 3.45, 4 97, 4.13, 
and 4.36, which is as ſhort a way as can be taken, to prevent 
unneceflary walks. 

But when you come to protract by the help of your ſcale 
and compaſſes, firſt make the triangle B C D of the firſt dia- 

onal, and the ſecond and third ſides. Then the triangle 
E F upon the ſecond diagonal, and fourth and fifth fides ; 
and upon ſame ſame diagonal as a common baſe the triangle 
BDF of the firſt, ſecond, and third diagonals. 

Next of the ſame third diagonal, together with the 4th and 
6th ſides, make the triangle BFG, and upon the 4th diago- 
nal, as upon a common baſe with the firſt and laſt ſides, the 
triangle ABG. So is the whole cloſe plotted. 

And now it ſtands viſibly reduced into two trapezias 
ABFGandBDEF, together with the triangle B C D, 
which we ſhall not now caſt up, having ſo often ſhewn how 


But 


ſuch work is to be done. 


SUR 


But it muſt be acknowledged that this method of plotting 
parcels of land that have many angles, requires not only 
more care and pains, but greater ſkill and memory than to 
draw diagonals upon paper, when tho plot is already taken 
by the plain table, or other ſtanding inſtrument. We ſhall 
therefore, to help our young practitioner in this caſe, adver- 
tiſe him of two eaſy ways to help himſelf, ſo as to be out of 
danger of miſtakes. 

One way is, to divide the multangular field into two or 
more parts, as the laſt might have been by the diagonal B F; 
then might each part have been meaſured ſeverally, as if they 
had been ſeparated by a pale, or where ſundry men's lands 
parted by a boundary, 

Another way that much helps both the underſtanding and 
memory is, to draw a rude draught of the figure of the land 
you intend to meaſure, not only as to the ſides, but alſo ne- 
ceſſary diagonals. Then meaſuring the lines upon the ground 
correſpondent to thoſe on the paper, ſet the lines as you 
meaſure them upon the lines of the draught, as if it were the 
true ones, and when you have finiſhed your meaſuring, pro- 
tract it truly. Such as you ſee here, but it is better larger, 
to do your buſineſs ; for it is not a pin matter how rude or 
falſe the lines or angles be, reſemblance being all that is de- 
fired. 


Concerning the meaſuring of circles, and their parts. 


We have hitherto purpoſely abſtained from the meddling 
with the circle and its parts, that we might lay thoſe things 
cloſe together without unneceſſary mixtures, that are of 
greateſt uſe. 

It is very rare if a land-meter ever has occaſion to mea- 
ſure any field or parcel of land, that will prove either circle, 
ſemi-circle, quadrant, or ſector. Sometimes indeed there 
will be a little crook in an old hedge bowing like an arch; 
but we have never ſeen any offer to meaſure it as a ſegment, 


but always take it as an angle or angles. 


Yet becauſe it may be expected we ſhould ſay ſomewhat 
of thoſe things, we ſhall briefly do it. 

I. To meaſure a circle in the more exact way, is, to 
ſquare the diameter, and to multiply that ſquare by 7854 ; 
ſo ſhall the content be in integers and decimals. 

But the more uſual and quick way, (and near enough for 
any uſe we ſhall make of it) is, to multiply the half of the 
periphery or circumference by the ſemi- diameter. 

In like manner to find the content of a ſemicircle, qua- 
drant, or ſector, made up of ſemi-diameters, and arched lines, 
multiplying the half arch by the ſemi-diameter, gives the 
content. 7 

Fig. 19. But that which falls out moſt frequently in 
menſuration, though ſeldom much regarded, except where 
a curious exactneſs is required, is that particular fort of ſeg- 
ment which we call a {:Qion, leſs than a ſemi-circle, ſuch 
as the figure AB C. And to find the content of it, the 
center of the circle, whereof this is a ſection, muſt be firſt 
found, as here at O, from which lines drawn to A and B, 
make up the ſector AOBC : which being meaſured accord- 
ing to the laſt rule, and from the content thereof, the con- 
tent of the triangle AO ſubſtracted, the difference or re- 
{idue is the content of the ſection ABC. 

But two queſtions may be here.demanded : 

1. How may the center be found? 2. How may ſuch a 
portion of land be truly protracted and computed :? 

To the firſt we anſwer, that the moſt exact and artificial 
way is, by making a mark any where in the arch, 


As for Example. 


At the point C, and then, by a problem known not only 
to every ſurveyor, but to ordinary carpenters and joiners, 
for finding the center of a circle, whoſe circumference 
will paſs through 3 given points that are not in a right line, 
as ACB, to find the center O. But if you know not how 
to do it ſo, croſs the line A B in the middle, as here it is 
done by the perpendicular O C; fo you may by a few trials 
find both the true extent of your compaſſes, and the point 
in the perpendicular that will fit your purpoſe near nog ; 
for if a little error be committed In making up the ſector, 
the moſt of it goes off again in the ſubſtraction of the tri- 
angle. 


I. For the latter, you may take this ready courſe : 


meaſure the length of both your lines, the chord and the 
arch, and their diſtance at the middle of them both ; then 
when you come to protract, firſt take the length of your 
right line from the ſcale, 


and having laid it down, croſs it 


in the middle at right angles with a dry line, as in the laſt 
figure, ſo ſhall it interſect the line A B in the point E; 
then from the ſame ſcale take the meaſured diſtance be- 
tween the two lines in the middle, and ſet it upon that 
dry line from the interſection at E, to the point C. 
Then, by trials, find a due place in the dry line O E C, and 


ſuch a diſtance with you compaſles, that the one foot reſting 


in the line, the other may be deſcribed the arch A C B, and 
the ſection is protracted. 


Concerning cuftomar y- mea ſure, and how it may be reduced to 
Nlatute-meaſure, & e contra, either by the rule of three, or 
a more compendious way by multiplication only. 


Though the ſtatute-perch or pole is 16 feet and a half, 
and no more, yet there are poles of larger meaſure uſed in 
many places, as of 18, 20, 21, 24, ard 28 feet; nay, in 
ſome 22 feet and a half. It were therefore very convenient 
that our young ſurveyor were furniſhed with a chain fitted 
to the cuſtomary meaſure of the country where he lives. 
But becauſe theſe are too large and cumberſome for ſmall 
cloſes, it is very convenient, inſtead of one chain of 100 
links, to make two of 2 poles a piece, each pole divided 
into 25 links, as that of 100 is; which two half chains 
may, in meaſuring large fields, be tied together by the 
loops with pack-thread, or joined by a buttoning key-ring 
for more ſpeedy diſpatch z but in ſmaller we may uſe the half 
chain of 50 links, only taking care that we count not half 
chains for whole ones, 

And in theſe caſes where the poles are large, and the 
cloſes (mall, it were ſtill more convenient if you had a 
chain of 2 poles only, divided into 100 links. Only you 
muſt then take notice, that whereas working by whole 
chains and links, the firſt multiplication, after tive cut off, 
gives the content in acres and parts. The like work by 
half chains and half links, will give the content in roods or 
quarters of acres, and parts of ſuch roods. 

But though it is no hard matter, for one that can find out 
the length of a link by dividing the number of feet in a chain 
by 100, and provide himſelf of good iron wire and curtain- 
rings to make it of, and a ſharp edged-file, and round noſed 
plyers to make it with, to be furniſhed with ſuch a chain; 
yet becauſe every one cannot do this, we ſhall ſhew how 
you may eaſily, and yet very truly, reduce ſtatute-meaſure 
intocuſtomary, that ſo the chain before deſcribed may do your 
buſineſs all England over. 

Know therefore, for a ground to go upon, that acres bear 
proportion to one another as the ſquare of their poles ; and 
therefore if you multiply 33, the number of half feet in the 
ſtatute-pole, by itſelf, which gives 1089, and alſo multiply 
the number of half feet contained in a pole of that meaſure 
you would reduce into; in the ſame manner you may, by 
the rule of three reverſe, obtain your deſire, making to that 
purpoſe 1089 the firſt number, the ſtatute-meaſure the ſe- 
cond, and the ſquared half feet of the pole given the third. 
As for example: ſuppoſe of a cloſe meaſured by the ſtatute 
pole, the length and breadth, and their product be as here 

9.33L. repreſented in the margin. And it is de- 
7.21B. fired that the content may be caſt up ac- 
— = cording to the large Chethire meaſure of 


933 eight yards, or 24 feet to the pole or rod. 
1866 Then before you cut off any figures, conſi- 
6531 der that in the ſtatute-pole ate 33 half feet, 


and in the Cheſhire pole 48; multiply 

prod. 672693 therefore 33 by 33, and 48 by 48, and you 

will have 2089, and 2304, which, together 

with the ſaid product, may be thus placed: 1089,672693:: 

2304, and ſo multiplying 672693 by 1189 and dividing 

their product, being 732502677 by 2304, the quotient 

is 317952 3 from which, if 5 figures towards the right 

hand bo cut off, the content, by this cuſtomary-meaſure 

of 24 feet to the pole, will be 3 acres, o roods, 28 perches, 
as here appears: 


3117952 


28072320 


But if the lines on the land had been meaſured accordin 


| to that cuſtom of 24 feet to the pole, and the content muſt 


have 


a+ 


have been found according to ſtatute-meaſure, then we 
muſt have multiplied the product by 2304, and have divid- 
ed that latter product by 1089. And in the fame method 

u may proceed in all or any of the reſt. But the truth 
is, that though this may be very exact, plain, and com- 
prehenſive, ſuiting all the cuſtomary meaſures before- 
mentioned without fractions, it is ſomething tedious, 
except the practitioner knows how to relieve Yimſelf by 
a large table of logarithms, which we cannot ſtand here 
to treat of, Therefore, to contract the work a little, 
take notice, that all the cuſtomary poles being mentioned, 
ſaving only thoſe of 20 and 28 feet, which we ſuppoſe are 
ſomewhat rarely uſed, having never heard nor read of 
them, but in Mr. Holwelt ; all the reſt are capable of be- 
ing divided into half yards : and therefore, if inſtead of 
ſquaring the half feet, you ſquare the half yards of both 
poles, and work with them, you will attain the fame 
end without any regardable difference, the ſmall diverſity 
that there is, being generally in the uſeleſs remainders, not at 
all affecting the deſired quotient that gives the anſwer near 
enough for uſe. | 


As for Example. 


If we had ſquared 11, the number of half yards 11 
in the ſtatute-pole, which would make 121, and al- 11 
ſo 16 the number of half yards in the Cheſhire pole, 
which would make 256, and then multiplied the 11 
firſt product 672693 by 121, the ſecond product 11 
would have been 81319853, which being divided —— 
by 256, the quotient would have been as before 121 
317952. And this way is in a manner co-incident 
with Mr. Holwell's firſt method. 16 

16 


Take notice alſo once for all, that whether you uſe —— 
either of theſe or the following methods, you need not 96 
reduce the particular ſquares, triangles, or trapezia's 16 
ſeverally; but ſum upall their —— together and —— 
then reduce all at once. 256 | 

But if you would reduce ſtatute-meaſure into —— 
cuſtomary by multiplication only, t ake notice of this 
preſent table following : 


The content 
by the ſta- 
tute-pole be- 
ing multipli- 


ed by 


84027 
68062 
61734 
53777 
47265 
34725 
The uſe of this Table. 


When you have multiplied lengths by breadths, or baſes 
by half perpendiculars, multiply thefe products by the de- 
cimal fractions anſwering to the cuſtomary-meaſure, into 
which you would reduce ſtatute-meaſure, and from that 
latter product, firſt cut off five places towards the right hand, 
as not to be regarded, being only parts of a ſquare link, 
then cutting off ave more, and proceeding to multiply by 4, 
and then by 40, as hath been often ſhewn, you will have 
the content by that cuſtomary-meaſure. 


Gives the 
content by 
the pole of 


Example. 


Suppoſe the length of a cloſe meaſured by Gunter's chain 
and multiplied by the breadth meaſured alſo by the ſame, 
produced 672693 ſquare links; and it is defired that the 
content may be given in Cheſhire meaſure of 24 to the 

le; you muſt multiply 672693 by 47265, 

3117948 the decimal fraction anſwering to 24 feet, and 

4 from that product, being 31794834645, cut 

off and caſt away 5 places, and the reſt being 

171792 317948, are in the uſual way eaſily reducible 

40 into 3 acres, © roods, and 28 perches, as here 

— appears, agreeable to what it amounted to in 
28071680 the former method. 

But if you meaſured by a chain of cuſtomary-poles, and 


deſire to know what the content is in ſtatute-meaſure, this 
following table is for your purpoſe. 
Feet. 
-18 1.19008 
20 J being 1.46923] gives the 
The content \ 21 multi- 1.61983 | content 
meaſured by 4224 lied 1.85950 { by the 
the pole of 24 y 2.11570 | ſtatute- 
2 2.87970) pole. 


To under/land which, take this example. 


Suppoſe the length and breadth of a long ſquare bein 
meaſured by a chain of 24 feet to the pole, and multipli 
together, make their product 317952, let this 
6172691 be multiplied by 2.11570, 2 
+ to 24 feet, and the latter product will be 
67269104640 3 from which, if you cut off 
and caſt away 5 places towards the right hand, 
3 the remainder is 672691 ; which, in the uſual 
- 36130560 V Bure oy reduced to 6 acres, 2 roods, and 
One thing more, and we have done with this buſineſs of 
reduction. If the content to be reduced be caſt up into 
acres, roods, and perches, reduce all into perches, and 
then in other reſpects work as before, either by the Rule 
of 'Three, or by this laſt method of multiplication only. So 
ſhall you have the content in ſquare perches, according to 
the meaſure deſired, which you may reduce into acres by 
dividing them by 160 ; and if any thing remain, that remain- 
der being divided by 40, will give you the roods in the quo- 
_ and the latter remainder the number of ſquare per- 
ches. 
For trial of which rules, remember the anſwer of theſe 
two following queſtions wrought all three ways. 


Queſt. 1. How many acres, roods, and perches according to 
the pole of 18 feet, contained in 5 acres, 3 roods, and 11 per- 
ches ſtatute-meaſure ? 


Anſ. 4 acres, 3 roods, and 22 perches, as here appears. 
I. Methed. 
A. P. 
n 
33 36 4 


99 216 23 
99 108 40 


1089 1296 423 


1089 * 931 
108g 


101385 


1296) 1013859(782 
2072 


10665 
10368 


— — — 


2979 
2592 


387 
II. Method. 


40) 142 (3 
120 


— — 


22 


11 12 121 „ 021 :: 144 
11 12 1217 
11 24 931 
II I2 1862 
W 931 
121 144 — 
144) 112651 (782 
1008 
1185 
1152 
331 
286 
43 
160) 782 (4) 40) 782 (19 
640 40 
40) 142 (3 2 382 4) 19 (4 
120 360 16 
22 2 


2 3 
III. Method. 


4 III. Methed. 
931 
8402; l 
1 ; 160) 782 (4 
750243 640 
782.29137 40) 142 (3 
| 120 


22 


| 148 im. Ait bod. | 7 | 
1.61683 | 160 2307 (14 Y 
1421 180 
161983 701 
323906 040 
3 3 — . 
151983 400 61 ( 
. 40. 
2391-77843 * 
21 


' Queſt. 2. How many arrri rod, and #eriber of flatutes | How to meaſure a piece of land with any chain of what ength 
— are contained in g acres, 3 roods; or (or 25 and | foever amd howſoever divided ; even with a cord er cart- 


21 perches of 21 feet to the pole ? 


2 I4 acres, 1 rood, and 21 perches, as appears 


the following works in the ſeveral methods, 


1. Method, 
A. R. P. 
8:3: 21 e 
4 | 42 33 
35 | 84 99 
1 2 3 
1421 1764 1 
. 1764 : 1421 :: 1089 * 
1764 
68 
85260 
9947 
1421 
1089) 2506644 (2301 
2178 
3286 
3267 
I 
1865 


855 
60 
160) 230 (14 


701 
49) 61 (1 
40 
21 
II. Method. 
1 196 : 1421 :: 121 
14 11 196 
56 11 8526 
54 11 12789 
— — 1421 
196 121 — 
221) 278516 (2391 
242 
365 
363 
216 
121 


160) 2301 (14 
) 2308 (4 95 


rope, being a good expedient when inſlruments are not at 


by | Band bf a more artificial make. 


If you can protute à chain, and find it is not divided as 
before hath been ſhetyn, but into feet or quarters of yards, 
or any ſuch vulgar diviſions, make no reckoning. of the 
diviſions at all, but meaſure it as exactly as you can find out 
the true length of the whole chain; and if it fit none of 
thoſe lengths mentioned before, nor any of their halſs, 
make it ft by taking off a link or two, or piecing it out 
with a ting 3 then dividiig the length of that chain by 

100, or the half of it by 50, find the true length of a link 
according to our artificial diviſions, and having got a long 
ſick or rod, ſet as many of thoſe link-lengths upon it as 
it will hold; then may ydu meaſure all the whole chains 
by your regulated chain, and the odd links of every line by 

our divided ſtick or rod, as is manifeſt in this example fol- 


owng. ö ': 

Rong far from any inſtrument, and requeſted by a friend 
to ure him a cloſe, you muſt * a pair of com- 
paſſes, an ordinaty carpentet's rule of two feet, divided 
| into inches and quarters, and alſo with a piece of an old 

chain ſeemingly divided into feet, meaſure it by the rule, 
and finding it to be 45 feet long, and ſome meaſurez 


muth, to 48 feet exactiy; then will it ſerve for half a chain 
of 24 feet to the __ this 48 multiply by 12, the num- 
ber of inches itt a foot, and that 8 being 576, divided 
by 5o, the numbet of links in half a decimal chain, and 
the quotient is 11 inches, dr 11 inches and an half, and 
a trifle over: dividing therefore a long ſtick throughout 
into ſuch parts, each containing 11 inches and a half, be- 


meaſure lines to a link with exactneſs enough, A 

In like manner you proceed with a cord or rope, having 
| fitted them to ſome known length or other : and then for 
protracting, it were eaſy with the compaſles to make a 
plain ſcale of a 1 * either upon paper or an even 
piece of wood. is for once may ſerve a man's turn 
onda ln 

es, there Is a way of meaſuring the pe iculars 
of triangles and r upon the ground ieſelh as pre- 
vent the neceſſity of a ſcale ; for if you have a little ſquare 
with a hole in it to turn upon. the head of a little ſtick, 
which you may fix where 2 pleaſe, as you are meaſuring 
the baſe of a triahgle, or the diagonal of a trapezium, you 
may by a very few trials find the place where the one leg 
will be juſt in the line you are meaſuring, and the other 
point at the angle from which the perpendicular falls on it; 
and then the ſpace between your ſtick and that angle, truly 
{ meaſured, is the perpendicular. 
X If you have not ſuch a ſquare, a ſquare trencher, or any 
end of a board that hath one right angle, and two true ſides; 
will ſupply the want of it. 

And we ſhall make bold to add, that this is a good way 
to meaſure a trapezium, though it be protracted afterwards ; 
for by meaſuring the perpendiculars as aforeſaid, and ob- 
ſerving at how many chains and links end the ſaid perpen- 
diculars meet the common baſe, the whole trapeaium ma 
be truly ptotrafted without going about it; this little {quare 
competently ſupplying the place of a inſtrument, which is 
uſually called a croſs or ſquare, made up, as it were, of 
two [mall indices, like thoſe for a plain table, but much 
leſs, with GY and back- ſights, and cutting one an- 
other at right angles put together; and having an hole in the 
center: n | EF” | 


—— 


Concerning dividing of land artificially and mechanically. | 
1. To divide a triangle into any parts required ; divide 
7M the 


piece it out with a pretty ſtrong cord that will not ſtretch 


ſides the breadth of the nicks, you are provided of tools to 


— 


S R. 
#7 F 


the baſe as the demand imports, then ſhall lines drawn from 
the points of diviſion to the oppoſite angle, finiſh the di- 
viſion of the triangle. | g 


_ -- - 


Example, | 


Fig. 20. A C, the baſe of the triangle A B C, being 
divided on 12 equal parts, a line drawn from the angu- 
lar point B to the point 6, divides the triangle into two 
equal parts; 2 lines drawn to 4 and 8, divide it into three 
equal parts; two lines drawn to the points noted with 3, 6, 
and 9, divide it into four equal parts; and ſo lines drawn 
to 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10, divide it into fix equal parts. 8 

Alſo it is very obvious, that if the ſame triangle were ſo 
to be divided, that the one part ſhould be double to the 
other, a line drawn from B to 4 or 8, doth the work, or if 
it be required to divide into two parts, ſo as the one ſhall 
be triple to the other, a line drawn from B to 3 or 9, com- 
pletes the work. S0 alſo a line from B to 2 or 1 
it into two parts, whereof the one is quintuple, or fhve-fold, 
to the other, and a line from B to one or 11, divides it into 
two parts, whereof the one is 11 times as large as the 
other. 

Farther yet, if it were required this triangle ſhould be fo 
divided that the two parts ſhould in quantity bear propor- 
tion as 5 and 7, a line from B to 5 or 7, will anſwer the 
intention. | 8 | 

The diviſions will indeed be ſometimes a little more in- 
tricate than this, yet no ſuch, but that the ſeeming diffi- 
culty may be eaſily overcome by obſerving the following 
method : 

Suppoſe a large triangle of common land to be divided 
amongſt three tenants, A, B, and C, according to the quan- 
tity of their tenements, A, having 19 acres, of land to his 
tenement, B 13, and C 7, the baſe of the triangle being 
found by meaſure to be 17 chains and 17 links; and the de- 
mand is, where the point of the diviſion muſt be placed in 
the baſe, ſo as lines drawn from thence to the oppolite angle, 
ball truly limit each man's part. | 

o anſwer this, let us add 13 and 07 to 19, and 
19 they give 39, ſo is the work plainly reduced to the 
rule of fellowſhip ; and therefore to every man's 
diſtinct portion, we need only to multiply the baſe by 


C 
39 · 99 227 


— his particular number; and divide that product by 39, | 
39 the _—_ all their numbers, hg £1 4 99 
29 « 17.27: : 19. 39 . 17.27: : 13 

19 a. | 
15543 5181 

2 1727 

39) 32813 (84145 39) 22451 (57545 

312 | WS tyros 
161 295 , 
I 56 273 

53 221 

39 195 

14 26 


39) 12086 (3095 

117 

389 

354 
| a” | | | 
From theſe operations it is plain that if we ſet off from 
the angular point where the baſe begins, 8 chains, 41 
links, and a little above the third part of a link upon the 
baſe for A, and were that ends, 5. chains and 75 links 
and 2 of a link for B, and couſoruently leave between this 
fecond diviſion and the other end of the baſe 3 chains and 
almoſt 10 links for C; lines drawn from thoſe points of 
diviſion to the oppoſite angle, will give each man his 

due. | WARE -v 

What has been ſaid touching the diviſion of triangles 


upon their baſes, will, with a little variations ſerve for. the 


— — 


divides 


hy to of the ſquare AC DN. 


how many chains and links end 
viding line on the field itſelf. 


SUR 
dividing of all forts oft paralfelogtüme, whether ſquares; 
long ſquares, rhombuſes, or rhomboides ; all the difterencs 
is, that, inſtead of drawing lines from points in the baſe to the 
oppoſite angle, you muſt draw parallel lines from points ii 
one oppoſite ſide to another, as will be ſulliciently plain by 
this one iriſtance: : is * 

Fig. 7. Suppoſe the ſquare figure to repreſent a cloſe of 
ſix acres, and you are to cut off an acre at the ſide AC; 
having ſet off the. 6th part of the line C D, "from © towards 
D, and alſo from A towards N, a parallel drawn between 
thoſe points, cake off exactly a 6th part of an acre, 

If it be not thought convenient, as in ſome caſes it is 
not, to cut off a piece ſo long and narrow, you may by the 
Rule of Three find what other length of any greater 
breadth will limit an equal quantity to it. Or you may 
multiply the breadth by 2, 3, or any other, and divide the 
length by the ſame number that you multiplied the breadth 
by. Or laſtly, if you ſet out a double proportion that 
is + or 4, from C towards D, and from the point where it 
falleth draw a line to the angle A, you will have a triangle 


* > 
, 
* 


But to return to triangles, the moſt ſimple and primitive 
of all rectilinears, and therefore the moſt confiderable in 
this caſe of partition, as giving laws often to the reſt, it may 
fall out that a triangle muſt be divided, by a line-from ſome 
point in a fide, ſo as that line may either be parallel to ſome 
other fide, or not parallel to any. . 

Fig. 21. Let ABC be a triangle given, and it is re- 
quired to cut off + by a line parallel to A B. Firſt, on the 
line A C deſcribe the ſemi-cirele AE C, whoſe diameter 
C A divided into five equal parts according to the greater 
term, upon three of thoſe parts, the leſſer term, erect the 
perpendicular D E, which cutteth the arch line in E, then 
ſet the line from C E from C to F, and from thence draw 
the line E G parallel to A B; ſo will the triangle C GF 
contain + of the triangle A B C, as was required. 

Fig. 22. Now, for the latter caſe, when the line of 
[In goes not parallel with any fide, take this exam- 
ple: 

Let ABC be a triangle given to be divided into two 
parts, which ſhall bear proportion to one another, as 3 
and 2, by a line drawn from the point D in the baſe, or 
line AC. (n 

From the limited point Da draw line to the angle B; 
then divide the baſe A C into five equal parts, and from the 
third point of the diviſion draw the line to E parallel to B 
D. Laſtly, from E draw the line ED. So ſhall the tra- 
pezium AB ED be in content as 3 to 2, to the new tri- 
DEC. | 


my | 
Th e ſhall have now done with' the diviſion of triangles, 
- {when we have added the three following advertiſement s: 


I. You muſt be ſure to'take veryexactly the diſtance of 


every point, where a dividing line cutteth any fide, to one 


hof the ends of the ſame ſide, as in this laſt figure, the diſ- 
4 


tances B E and AD; which diftances being applied to the 
ſcale by which the tri was protracted, will ſhew at 
you are to make your di- 


2. The proportions by which you are to divide, are not 


| always ſo formally giverras in the former examples, but are 


ſometimes to be found out by arithmetical working, as in 
this caſe, | 18 

Suppoſe a triangular field of 6 acres, 2 roods, and 31 
perches, muſt be divided ſo as the one of the two parts 


| ſhall be 4 actes, 3 roods, and 5 perches, and the other, 


conſequently, 1 acre, 3 reods, and 26 perches; reduce both 


| meaſures, into perches, and the one will be 705, and the 


other 306. Their ſum is 1501, which, by their common 
meaſure, being reduced into their loweft terms of propor- 
tion in whole numbers, will be 5, 2, and 7, which ſhews 


that the triangle being divided into 7 equal parts, the one 
I | muſt have 5 of thoſe 7 parts, and the other 2. 


And ob- 


| | ſerve that it be ſufficient to find the common meafure be- 


tween the ſum of your terms, and either of the terms; 
the method whereof is ſhewn in every arithmetic-book for 

reducing fractions into their loweſt terms. | 
But the reader may multiply either of the parts; as ſup- 
poſe 765, by the length of the baſe, which we will ſuppoſe 
to be 8 chains and 75 links; or 87 links; and that product 
divided by 1071, the content of the whole cloſe in perches, 
gives the rule of thFee direct, 625 links, or & chains and 1 
| pole, the true diſtance from either end of the baſe, that his 
mind or occaſions may direct him to begin with, to the 
* of diviſion ; for the diviſion myſt be not only by 
P 


8 Un 


roportion or quantity, but alſo as to poſition or fituation 

bf panes upon the paper, 'as it is required to be on the 
round. | 

r 3. In theſe and all other diviſions of land, where a ſtrict 
proportion in quantity is to be obſerved, you muſt have re- 
ſpect to the rules given hereafter concerning meaſuring of 
une ven ground, eſpeetally if one part prove much more un- 
even than another: and if there be any uſeful pond, or well, 
to draw your line of diviſions through it; but if it be an 
uſeleſs pond, lake, or puddle, or if there be any boggy or 
barren ground, that muſt be caſt out in the diviſions, mea- 
ſure that firſt, and ſubſtract it from the content of the 
whole cloſe, and then lay the juſt proportion of the remain- 
der on that fide that is free from it, that the other may have 
its juſt part alſo, beſides that which is uſeleſs. * 

What hath been ſaid, with an ordinary meaſure of diſ- 
cretion, may ſufficiently inſtruct a young artiſt to divide 
triangles, parallelograms, and regular polygonals, in an ar- 
tificial way; but becauſe many cloſes and open grounds 
are trapezias, and many irregular polygons, and even thoſe 
that are, regular enough, may fall under an irregular di- 
viſion, in regard to the quality of the land, woods upon it, 
or quarries in it, or the conveniences of ways, currerſts of 
water, ſituation. in reſpect of adjacent lands, &c. we ſhall 
propoſe a method, which, though it hath ſomewhat of the 
mechanic in it, will be ſingularly uſeful in ſuch caſes. 

Let AB C D be a trapezium to be divided betwixt a 
young heir and his mother, fo as his part may be double 
to her's. Having by the diagonal B C divided it into two 
triangles, you will find the content of the triangle AB C 
to be 138550 ſquare links, and the triangle B C D to con- 
tain 103468, in all 242018 ſquare links, which, if reduced, 


as hath been formerly taught, would amount to 2 acres, 1 
rood, and 27 perches. | t 

But for the preſent work, they are in a better order al- 
ready. Dividing then 242018 into three parts, each of 
them is 80676 and 4, two therefore of thoſe third parts 
muſt contain 161353 and 3, which + being inconſiderable, 
regard them not. 

'Then if you reſolve to lay out the double part towards 
the line B D, ſtrike at adventures the line EF, and mea- 
ſuring the trapezium bounded by that line, and the oppo- 
ſite fete BD, together with the interjacent parts of the 
line AB and C D, which you will find to contain 119140 
ſquare links: but becauſe it ſhould have been 161353, ſub- 
ſtrat 119140, out of 161353, and their difference is 
42214, and perceiving that the lines A B and CD are very 
near parallel, and finding their diſtance whefe they are cut 
by the line EF, to be 326 links, or 3 chains and 26 links, 
divide 42213 by 326, and the quotient is 129 links, and 
almoſt half, at which diſtance draw the line G H paral- 
lel to EF; ſo ſhall the trapezium G B D H be the heir's 


part. 


Another way whereby the ſame thing may be performed 
is this. 
ſquare links, ſubſtract it out of the heir's part, viz. 161353, 


Finding the triangle AB C to contain 38650 


vp. 4 
#” V 3 9 


triangular figure whatſoever, whethet rea 


: # £ : 


pezias, but to any 
gular or irregular, 


| T ” 4's / Gd AI tg. 334; & DbuEk e233 $4 - 
Concerning the boundaries of land, where the lines to be ma- 
© +, ſured muſt begin and end. 

If there be no agreement between the parties Concerned, 
for if there be, that muſt be obſerved, teaſon and cuſtom 
are the ſurveyor's guide. 8 i 

The farmers ſpeak loudly, that when a piece of arable 
or meadow land, is let for a year to be ſown or mon, no 
more ſhould be meaſured, nor expected to be. paid for} 
either to the letter or workmen, than the plough or ſcythe 
can go over. So alſo when a parcel, of land is let for paſ- 
ture by meaſure to a farmer, it ſeems very reafonable, that 
all, and only ſo much ſhould be meaſured, as is uſeful. to 
that purpoſe, 1 9 

But commons to be incloſed are uſually meaſured, except 
it be otherwiſe agreed, to the uttermoſt bounds of every 
man's particular proportion, without any allowance for 
ditch or fence, every man being to make them upon his own 
of what breadth he pleaſes. Nor is this. unreaſonable, for 
it is as good for one as another, and the fate paid to the lord 
is uſually very little, ſometimes nothing. ; 1 

It is alſo very uſual in meaſuring betwixt lord and te- 
nant; in caſes of leaſes for lives, and long terms of years, to 
extend the lines to the utmoſt bounds of the tenant's 
claim, taking in the very walls, hedges; and'ditches ; but 
this is accounted very hard, and oft proves very unequal 
among the tenants of a lordſhip, ſome being forced to 
make much more waſte of their ground this way, than 
others that hold as much or more, But where the cuſtom 
obtains, the ſurveyor muſt obſerve it ; for it is others work 
to appoint what muſt be meaſured, and his only to mea- 
ſure -truly what is fo appointed: A good landlord . may; 
and will be apt to confider it in his rates, and a bad 
one it is like will be tenacious of a cuſtom to his own ad- 
vantage. (RAT vic rar ent er n 

Laſtly, in caſe of a ſale by meaſure at à fate agreed upon 
per acre, no boundaries being ſpecified in the bargain, the 
rule is to extend the lines to the quick wood-fow, that is, 
to the place where the quick wood actually groweth, or 
where, according to cuſtom, it ought to be ſet. . 


F } 
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Containing a deſcription of ths plain tables the protractor, and 
lines of chords. "4 | We *25 5% ' 
Though what hath been already, ſaid, may competent! y 
ſuffice to inſtruct the young artiſt in meaſuring a cloſe of 
land, yet to advance him a degree higher in uleful know- 
ledge, we ſhall take occaſion. to deſcribe unto him the plain 
table, which conſiſts of ſeveral parts, | 
1. The table itſelf which is a parallelogram of wood four- 
teen inches and a half long, and eleven inches broad, or 
thereabouts, and for neceſſity may be made by an ordinary 
countryman workman of one board; but for à neatneſs, 


” 


the difference 22803, ſhews how many ſquare links muſt | convenience of carriage, and freedom from warping, it is 
be taken out of the triangle BCD, and added to the tri-| uſually made of three little boards, joined together ſide- 


"_ ABC; which to perform with all neceſſary exact- 
ne 


s, ſuppoſe the fide or line B D to be the baſe which by 
meaſure proves to be 344 links, or 3 chains and 44 links. 
Say by the Rule of Three direct, if the whole content of 
the leſſer triangle, viz. 103468, give 344, what ſhall 
22803 give? So will the reſult be 75 links, and ſomewhat 
more than 4, or a link, for 22803 multiplied by 344, gives 
7844232, which being divided by 103468, the quotient is 
75 4534132; or according to decimal diviſion, 75,8131, 
which is ſomewhat more than 75 links and 4, wherefore 
extending your compaſſes upon the ſcale to almoſt 76 links, 
ſet that diſtance upon the line B D, from B to 1, and draw 
the line CI: ſo thall the trapezium A BI C be double to 
the triangle I C D, within fo ſmall a matter as is not worth 
tegarding, though the land were a rich meadow, 

Wo hope it will be unneceſſary to tell any man of ſenſe, 
that if he pleaſe he may begin with the leſs part, and take 
out that; or if there be many partners, he may divide be- 
twixt any one and all the reſt, py their parts toge- 
ther, and then by the ſame method fub-divide amongſt 
them till each hath his due ſhare ; not to ſpend many words 
In telling him he muſt ſubſtract where he hath, by ſepa- 
rating a line at adventures, or by chooſing out a triangle, 
taken too much, as we added when we took too little, 
Nortaſtly, that theſe methods are not only applicable to tra- 


{ 


e with a ledge at each end to hold them faſt together, 
and upon the middle board a ſocket of braſs fixed with three 
ſcrews, and with a fourth to be fallened on the head of a 
three-legged ſtaff; of which anon. 8 | 

2. A frame of wood fixed to it, ſo as a ſheet of paper 
being laid on the table, the frame being forced down upon 
it ſqueezeth in all the edges, and makes it lie firm and even 
ſo as a plot may be very 'canveniently drawn upon it. 
This is uſually made with e for more eaſy carriage, but 
a plain one _ ſuflice. Upon one ſide of this frame ſhould 
be equal diviſions, for drawing upon parallel lines both 
long-wiſe and croſs-wiſe; as occaſion oy. require, over 
your paper, and on the other ſide the 360 degrees of a cir- 
cle projected from a centre of braſs conveniently placed in 
the abs; I | | | 

3. A box with a needle and card; to be fixed with two 
ſcrews to the table, very uſeful for placing the inſtrument 
in the fame poſition upon every remove. | 

4. A three-legged ſtaff to ſuppott the head being made 
ſo as to fill the ſocket of the table, yet ſo as the table may 
be eaſily turned round upon it, when it is not fixed by the 
ſcrew. od we Tc of 5 ” 

5. An index, which is a large ruler of wood; or rather 
braſs, at the leaſt ſixteen inches long and two inches broad, 
and ſo thick as to make it ſtrong and firm, having a ſloped 


0 edge 
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eee, by which we draw the lines, called uſually. the fidu- 
cial edge, and two ſights of one height, whereof the one 
hath a flit above, and a thread below, and the other, a 
head above, and a flit below, fo ſet in the ruler as to be 
perfectly of the fame diſtance from the fiducial edge. Upon 
this index it is ufual to have many ſcales of equal parts, 
and there might be a diagonal ſcale if the inſtrument-maker 


png es lines of chords of ſundry length; but if you have |. 


| fuch a ſcale as before deſcribed, you need not to have them 


here. 


The otractor is an inſtrument ſo well known and ſo | 


eaſy to be made and procured, that we ſhall be very brief 
in the deſcription of it. As it is uſually made, it conſiſts 
of two parts, a ſcale and a ſemi-circle, but the ſcale is no 
neceſſary part of it, but ſerving, if you be not otherwiſe 
provided, f 

cales. _ 

But the ſemi-circle is more eſſential, and it may be made 
of braſs, or other metal of any convenient ſize, as four 
inches, more or leſs, for the ſtraight ſide, this ſemi-circle be- 
ing bounded as all others are by two lines, the one right 
or ſtraight, the other circular. 

. The right Tine is divided in the preciſe middle, by a point 
which is in the center, upon which the circular boundar 
is drawn, and two other arches concentrical with it. 
Tue center when the ſemi-circle goes alone without the 
ſcale, ſhould be guarded with two little lips, on each fide one, 
or a little loop, for more convenient turning the inſtrument 
about upon a pin fixed in a paper. 

The arched or circular edge is divided into 120 degrees, 
or equal parts, numbered by tens, upon the upper concen- 
tric arch from o to 180, and in the lower from 180 to 
360. So that by applying the ſtraight edge of the protractor 
twice to any line keeping the center right upon a pin fixed 
in the line, that is, with the ſemi · circſe firſt above it, and 
then below it, contrarily you may draw a whole circle by 
the guidance of the arch, or ſet out any number of degrees, 
as will appear more plainly hereafter. 

A line of chords is a line divided into go unequal parts, 
whereof 60, and the radius upon which the circle was 
drawn, are equal, and the diviſions upon that line are equal 
to the next extent in a right line, of fo many degrees from 
the beginning of the quadrant, as anſwer thereunto. 

When lines of cords are cut upon wood, it is both uſual 
and neceſſary that there be two ſtuds of braſs, the one at 
the beginning and the other at 60 degrees, with little 


holes for the feet of the compaſſes, when you take the ex- | 


tent of the radius to preſerve the line, from being wounded 
by the compaſles ; and being thus fenced, it will for need 
do the work of a protractor, but not altogether ſo com- 
modiouſly. | 


How to take the true plot of a field by the plain table, upon 
the paper that covers it, at one or more ſiations. 


Thete are three ways or methods for doing this work, 
two more uſual and ordinary, the third more unuſual and 
extraordinary, though now pretty well known to moſt ſur- 
veyors, and in late books publiſhed. The firſt performs 
the work by meaſuring every line from the inſtrument to 
every angle, and is a very ſure ſubſtantial way where it can 
be done, as it ordinarily may in moſt cloſes. 

The ſecond doth it by meaſuring only the ſtation or the 
diſtances, and it is very quick, but not fure and exact as 
the other ; yet if managed by a ſkilful artiſt, that knows 
how to plant this inſtrument, ſo as to avoid making acute 
angles unneceſſarily, it will come near enough the matter 
in many places; as in meaſuring for workmen, that take 
the mowing or reaping the ftelds by the acre, or when 
tythes are let a ſmall value per acre, as in poor barren pa- 
riſhes they uſually are. 

The third is the way of circulation or perambulation, 
the inſtrument being oft to be planted, and the plot to be 
meaſured about ; by which not only difficult cloſes, but 
even the thickeſt woods, yea, bogs, meers, and pools of wa- 
ter, may be plotted, which by neither of the other methods 
can be performed. 

In all theſe methods, two things are to be performed, 

1. At every angle where there is no perſpicuous mark 


already, as a tree, buſh, ſtyle, &c. one muſt be placed, as 


white paper, or ſuch like ; or elſe ſome one mu e from 
angle to ang 2, and remain there as your mark to 

till you bid 

near you, this labour may be ſpared, 


ook at, 


or other uſes before-mentioned in the caſe of plain | fix 
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im remove to another; only when angles arc” 
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2. Whenever you have occaſion to pant your irfffrry> 
ment more than once, as it will oſten fall out in the fir 
method, and ever in the two latter, you muſt be fare it 
ſtand juſt as it did the firſt time for ſituation ; for which 


y | angle, ſet the meaſure by a ſcale and compaſſes from the 


center towards the angle upon the line that points at it, 
making a prick in the line where the chains and links, 
reckoned from the centes, truly end; then ſhall lines drawn 
by a ſtraight line from prick to prick, give you the perſect 
ot upon your paper, which you may divide, as hath been 
re ſhewed, into trapezias and triangles, and ſo find 
the true content. To make which plain, mark this ex- 
ample : 
ig. 24. Suppoſe ABCDEFGH to be a field, 
having planted the plain table, as before directed, at a 
convenient advantage, fo as to ſee all the angles, as at I, a 
prick to repreſent the ſtation in the little circle O marked 
with I, upon which laying the fiducial edge of my index, 
and direCting the ſights to all the angles, draw dry lines 
towards A, and all the reſt of the angles in order from the 
center ; and then meaſuring upon the ground from the in- 
ſtrument to the angle A, and find it to be 3.45, which 
ſet from the center to the point A, and ſo upon all the 
reſt, according to their due meaſures, and then black 
lines drawn from point to point, as from A to B, from 
B to C, &c. limit the true figure of the field according to 
the ſcale uſed, viz. of 400 in an inch. 
And now before we paſs to farther varieties, let the 
reader take notice of theſe following things 


| 1. From henceforth we ſhall forbear to take any notice 


of the meaſures of lines meaſured from the inſtrument to 
the ſeveral angles, having fo oſten ſhewed how to mea- 
ſure by a ſcale. 

2. When we ſpeak of meaſuring from or to the inſtru- 
ment, we always mean from or to that part of ground 
that is perpendicularly under the head of the inſtrument 
where you are to draw your plot, which will ever be en- 
cloſed with the three legs of your ſtaff. 

3. That it is uſually the quickeſt way to meaſure firſt 
from the inſtrument to the firſt angle, and then back from 
the ſecond angle to the inſtrument, and ſo the reſt in or- 
der, ſtill one from the inſtrument, and the other to it. 

4+ It is no matter at all whether your plain table be 
placed towards the middle of a field, as was repreſented 
in this figure, or at an angle, as will appear hereafter. 

$. In all workings by this inſtrument, you muſt have a 
care that the inſtrument be not moved out of its due place, 
till you have finiſhed the work of the preſent ſtation ; for 
which purpoſe, caſt your eye now and then upon your 

needle, obſerving whether it continue to hang directly 
over the ſame point you ſet it at when you began your 
work, and to rectify your inſtrument if you ſee cauſe. 
But becauſe all tables have not needles, and where nec- 
dles are, they are not accounted very accurate, make ufc 
of the following help. 

When you have planted your inſtrument, and made a 
| point or prick in your paper, repreſenting your ſtation, ſet 
the fiducial edge of your index to it, and turning it ſoſtly 
about till you one remarkable thing or other upon one 
ide of the cloſe, and another on the oppoſite ſide, as you 
look through the ſights of your index, 'which we call fore- 


| ſight and back-ſight, draw a remarkable line with ink, or 


rather with a black-lead pen quite over your paper, which 
| in this figure is repreſented by the black line K L; and 


.\ hen if you ſuſpe&t that by any accidental jog, or other 
ll ) pe y any Jog; n. 


rr 
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caſualty; the inſtrument is any thing removed, you may 
eaſily try, and rectify it by applying the fiducial edge to the 
ſame line, and making uſe of fore-fights and back-fights 
again, upon the ſame marks which yo before obſerved upon 
upon the oppoſite ſides of the cloſe. 3 | 

But if there be no convenient place for the placing of 
your inſtrument, whence you may ſee all the angles of 
the field, more ſtations muſt be made uſe of : thu 

Fig. 25. Let ABCDEFGHIEKLMN be a field 
whoſe angles cannot be all ſeen from any one angle, or 
other place in it. Plant your inſtrument at the angle A; 
and if it have a needle, mark what degree of the chord it 
cuts, or turn about the table on the head of the ſtaff} till 
the needle hang over ſome remarkable place, as ſuppoſe 
the flower-de-luce, and ſcrew it faſt; then ſetting up a 
ſtick with a white paper or cloth on the head of it, where 
you intend your ſecond ſtation, as here at Q, make a 
prick or point in your paper, to ſignify the point A upon 
the paper on the table: to which point you muſt apply 
the fiducial edge of the index, and when you ſee the white 
at Q, ſo as looking through the lit you ſee the thread cut 
it, draw the line OP quite through the paper with a black- 
lead pen, and then keeping the hducial edge {till upon the 
ſame point, and 7 it round by degrees, look at the 
angles BC DEF L MN, ſtill drawing dry lines with the 
points of your compaſſes, and ſetting on the meaſures from 
the ſtation A, to every angle meaſured to or from, as in 
the laſt example. 

Then remove your inſtrument to the place of your ſe- 
cond ſtation, having ſet up a mark at A, and laying the 
fiducial edge to the line OP, turn about the table upon the 
head of the ſtaff, till, through the lit of the. back-ſight, 

ou ſee the thread cutting the mark at A, and then ſcrew 
it faſt; ſo will the needdle, if a good one, hang directly 
over the ſame point that it did at the firſt ſtation : but how- 
ever that be, fore-ſight and back-ſight will do the buſi- 
neſs ; for which purpoſe it is good to take back-marks as 
well as fore-marks at every ſtation, as was taught in 
the example of a ſingle ſtation, only taking notice that 
the back-mark, when the in{trumenr is planted in an angle, 
muſt needs be out of the field; as ſuppoſe here at O. 

Having meaſured the diſtance between the firſt and ſe- 
cond ſtation, and finding it to be 7, 10, ſet it upon the 
line OP, from A to Q ; where make another point to re- 
preſent the ſecond ſtation, and turning about the index 
with the fiducial edge upon that point, and ſo looking 
through the fights at the angles G H I K, draw lines to- 
wards them on your paper, and having meaſured between 
every one of thoſe four angles, and the inſtrument, ſet 


| thoſe meaſures, as you did the other, with your ſcale 


and compaſles, from Q towards aa] angle upon its pro- 
per line; and then having the drawn black bounding lines 
from A to B, from B to C, and ſo round about the cloſe, 


the protraction is finiſhed, 


But here to make this figure yet more advantageous, | g 


remember the following advertiſements. 

1. Sometimes a ſtation is ſo taken, that you may mea- 
ſure towards two angles at once, as here from Q to G and 
H, in which caſe you are to ſet down the chains and 
links where the firlt angle falleth, but ſtill be proceeding 
to the farther angle, _ the remainder of the chains 
at the fore-end to advance beyond the former angles; ſo 
going on with whole chains ſo far as you can, to which 
the odd links at the end are to be added, 

2. If at any of your ſtations, as ſuppoſe A, you can ſee 
an angle, for exainple E, to which you cannot meaſure in 
a direct line without paſſing the boundaries of your parcel? 
of land given to be meaſured, you may notwithſtanding 
take in that angle by a ſtraight meaſured line, as we have 
done, provided it may be lawfully done without treſpaſs, 
and conveniently without troubleſome paſſing of fences, 
otherwile it _ be taken from another ſtation, 

3. One of your ſtations was here taken at an angle, 
and the other within the body of the field, to ſnew the 
variety of working taught by other authors, and that it is 
no great matter where you make your ſtations, ſo you can 
ſee the angles; elſe it has been full as convenient to have 
taken the firſt ſtation alſo withia the body of the held, as 
ſuppoſe at R. 

4. Though this figure repreſents to your eye only two 
ſtations, A and Q, your fancy may multiply them at plea- 
ſure ; for ſuppoſe the angle H could not have been ſeen 
from A to Q, how eaſy had it been to have ſet up a 
mark at 8, and then to have removed the inſtrument thi- 


_— 
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ther, obſerving the ſame directions that were given at ths 
removing from A to Qf, ·˙ 
II. In the ſecond method the iniſtrument is to be planted 
twice; or oftener, as occaſion requires, the rules for re- 
moval of the inſtrument foresſight and back-light, and 
meaſuting the diſtance of ſtations, being the ſame as for- 
merly taught; but inſtead of meaſuring to and from every 
angle, we only view each angle through the fights from 
two ſtations, 8 applied the fiducial edge to the points 
repreſenting thoſe ſtations, and having drawn lines with 
the point of your compaſles, or a protracting needle, the 
interſections repreſent the angles, from which the boun- 
dary-lines may be drawn; 1 is the field protracted. 
Which, that the reader may underſtand, let him note theſe 
three figures: 

Fig. 26, 27, 28. In theſe three figures the angles are 
marked alphabetically, ABCDEF, &c. and the ftati- 
ons by a ſmall point in a ſmall circle numbered, 1, 2, or 
Iz 2, 35 *in to their number and order. 

Fig. 26. The firſt of theſe figures repreſents the plot- 
ting of a field at two ſtations. within it, from both which 
all the angles may be ſeen, _ 

Fig. 27. The ſecond performs the ſame work by two 
{tations taken without the field, by which art a cloſe 
may be meaſured, though the preſent poſſeſſor will not 
give us leave to come into it. | 

Fig. 28, The third ſhews how the work may be per- 
formed at three ſtations or more, when two ſuch places 
cannot be found whence to view all the angles; which laſt 
having more of difficulty than the two former, though in- 
deed not very much, and the explanation of that will ſuffi- 
ciently help to the underſtanding of them, we ſhall a little 
explain the Peng of it in theſe particulars. _ 

1. From the firſt ſtation, taken according to the former 
directions, you ſee the angles AB CDF GK, and ac- 
cordingly draw lines upon your paper towards them from 
the point repreſenting that ſtation, by the fiducial edge of 
your index with the point of your compaſles, 

2. Having removed the inſtrument to the ſecond ſta- 
tion, and in ſo doing, obſerved the rules before given, you 
will thence ſee the angles ABCDEF GHI K, and draw 
lines upon your paper towards them from the point repre- 
ſenting the ſecond ſtation, And now viewing your work, 
7 find upon your paper interſections for the angles AB, 

F, GK, but only ſingle lines towards the angles, 
CEHI; therefore, 

3. Removing the inſtrument regularly as before, to a 
third ſtation, you will thence ſee thoſe four angles CEHI, 
and drawing lines towards them, you will have interſec- 
tions for them alſo ; ſo that having drawn the lines AB 
BC, &c. from one interſection to another, you have 
the field perfectly protracted. For theſe bounding lines 
from angle to angle, do not only ſignify the boundaries 
of a piece of land given to be Bu cd limiting the fi- 
ure or ſhape thereof, and are to that purpoſe given in 
this and all other ſurveying- books, but alſo are the true 
diſtance by a ſcale from angle to angle for the plot upon 
the paper; we mean by the ſame ſcale by which the ſta- 
tionary diſtances were laid down upon their own lines. 
And this holds true in all kinds of true plotting, whether 
in this method or any other, 4 | 

III. The third method is that of circulation ; and this 
both ſeveral varieties, according to theſe three following 
caſes: 

1. When the diſtance from angle to angle, without any 
exception, is meaſured quite round the plot, either with- 
in or without. 

2. When the diſtance is taken only between ſome more 
notable angles, and the perpendiculars of the reſt mea- 
ſured as you paſs along their baſes, within the plot, pro- 
per for plain ſolid ground. 

3. When the like is done without the plot, as in caſe 
of plotting thick woods, meers, pools, bogs, &c. | 

he firſt of theſe are very eaſy, * in nothing 
but planting the inſtrument at every angle, either within 
or without, as neceſſity and convenience determine it, 
obſerving the former directions for planting and removi 
the inſtrument, and alſo for meaſuring the ſtationary lines 
on the ground, and protracting them on the paper, as is 
manifeſt in this example. 

Fig. 29. Let ABCDEF be a park, pond, or cloſe, to 
be protracted, firſt plant your inſtrument at A, and dire& 
the ſights to a mark in the angle B, drawing a dry line 
from a convenient point on your paper towards B, on the 

N ground, 
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round, then having meaſured by your chain the diſtance 
AB, ſet it by a ſcale upon the correſpondent line from A 
'to B, drawing a black line between them with ink or a 
lead pen, the extremities whereof are the points A and 
B on the paper, and the little pricked line that goes be- 
yond B, repreſents the remainder of the dry line drawn 
at random, as to length, with the point of the compaſſes. 

Then ſetting up a mark at A, if there was none be- 
fore, remove your inſtrument to B, and laying the fidu- 
' cial edge to the line A B, turn about the inſtrument upon 
the ſtaff, till, through the ſight, you perceive the thread 
cutting the mark at A, and the needle directly over the 
ſame point that it was when it was planted at A; and fo 
ſcrew it faſt. | 

Your next work is to lay the fiducial edge to the point 
B, and direct the ſights to C, drawing a dry line towards 
it, and ſetting the diſtance B C, meaſured by the chain 
from B to C. | 

In this manner you are to proceed, ſurrounding the 
cloſe till you come at laſt to A, where you begin, by 

lanting the inſtrument at every angle, uſing the help of 

k-fight, and your needle, as at B, and then from the 
Point repreſenting your preſent ſtation, directing the fight 
to the next angle, as you did from B to C. 

In the ſecond cafe, we do not plant the inftrument at 

every angle, but at the more conſiderable, taking in the 
| ſmaller by their perpendiculars from the baſe as we paſs 
along ; of which the os _ may be an inſtance. 

Fig. 30. Let ABCDEFGHIEL be a cloſe to be 
meaſured ; by planting the inſtrument only at A C F and 

we have the main ſubſtance of the cloſe in the trape- 
'zium ACFK : and for the five ſmall triangles which muſt 
be added to the trapezium, they may be eaſily protracted 
by the help of ſuch a little ſquare as was formerly men- 
tioned ; for by finding at how many chains and -links 
diſtance from A upon the ground, the perpendicular B & 
falleth upon the line AC; and having meaſured the length 
of that perpendicular, and taken in between the compaſs- 
ints of the ſcale, we erect a perpendicular of that 
— at b, which is the point upon the paper, where ſo 
many chains and links determine, as were meaſured up- 
on he ground, from the angles A, to the place where 
the perpendiculars fell on A c, viz. at b. Juſt in the ſame 
manner we raſe the perpendiculars D a, and Gg, Ii; 
and then by the help of the perpendiculars, we draw the 
boundary lines AB, BC, CD, DE, FG, GH, HI, IL, 
KL, LA: which, together with the line EF between 
the angles E and F, give the true plot of the field in one 
large trapezium, and fave, ſmall triangles ready for caſting 
up. | 

Fee third caſe is like the ſecond, ſo that there needs 
no new direction concerning it, but to annex one plain 
diagram; all the difference conſiſting in this, that becauſe 
we cannot go within it, being ſuppoſed to be ſome pool, 
bog, or thicket, we muſt of neceſſity go on the out- ſide, 
7 conſequently all the triangles made by inward an- 
gles, and their lines upon the meaſured baſes, muſt be 
excluded, by the boundary-lines, from being any parts of 
the plot. 

Fig. 31. Suppoſing ABCDEFGHIELMNOP to 
be a great pool, though here be fifteen angles, plant your 
table only five times, viz. at AEFH and M, and upon 
the dry, lines AE, FH, HM, and MA, raiſe their per- 

ndiculars in their proper places, and alſo of a right height, 

y which, and the five ſtationary angles, we may draw 
the bounding-lines of the plot, excluding all the triangles 
as foreign to it, they being no reſemblances of any part of 
the poo], but of land adjacent, 


2 


Concerning the plotting of many cloſes together, whether the 
ground be even or uneven. 


Though we do not deſign to make the reader able to 
ſurvey lordſhips and foreſts, much leſs to draw maps of 
countries, but to meaſure a parcel of land with truth and 
judgment, yet we would have him ſo expert, as not to be 
puzzled, if any ſhould deſire him to draw a true map of a 
tenement or ſmall demeſne, conſiſting of ſeveral cloſes ; for | 
which purpoſe, let him obſerve the following method: 

Fig. 32. Suppoſe ABCDEFGHIEKELM to bea 
tenement or ſmall demeſne, divided into fourteen cloſes, to 


| 


1 


F 


| 


2 


; 


line P O parallel to the edge of the paper B C, an 
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and ſituation ; firſt draw the plot of the whole by the mE. 
thod of circulation, planting your inſtrument” either at 
every angle, or only at the moſt conſiderable, eicher with. 


in or without, as you find moſt convenient. This being 


done, a line from B to M gives the triangle ABM fro 
the firſt clofe, In the next place go round The ſecond cloſe 
rar be M, then to B, and fo about to M again : and 
then for the third cloſe, plant your table at C, fe round 
to B, the line B C being protracted already, and ſo of all 
the reſt, ſtill obſerving which are common lines belonging 
to ſeveral cloſes, reprefenting the fences, that you may 
void the trouble of meaſuring thoſe lines oftener than 
once, and lay every part of every cloſe in its due place; 
and be ſure to keep the inſtrument throughout the whole 
— to its true poſition, by needle, fore- ſight, and back- 
ig t. : — 

There are divers other ways of doing this work, but 
none more ſure or plain, eſpecially if the ground be un- 
even; for in that caſe, if you protract according to the 
length of lines meaſured from your ſtation to the angles, 
you will put your cloſes into unproportionable ſhapes, ex- 
cept you reduce hypothenuſal lines to horizontal, by in- 
ſtruments, or otherwiſe, which is ſomewhat troubleſome ; 
and the like may be faid when you plot with the chain on- 
17 Indeeed the method of meaſuring only the ſtationary 

iſtances were very proper for ſetting out the figure of 
each particular cloſe, provided the diſtance of the Nations 
be large, and taken, if poſſible, upon pretty even ground, 
which ſometimes may be done, though moſt of the cloſe 
be uneven ; and the work ſo ordered, as not to make too 
acute angles ; but becauſe this requires ſkill and care, 
we adviſe the young artift to uſe the circling way, as ge- 
nerally moſt commodious. . 

It is convenient when you plant your table, that the 
needle hang juſt over the north point of the compaſs un- 
der it in the box ; then may you by the lines overthwart 
the frame of the table, eaſily draw two lines quite through 
the plot, cutting one another at right angles, the one 
pointing at north and ſouth, and the other at eaſt and weſt. 
And if you mark the two and thirty points of the compaſs 
upon the place where they interſect, and draw the forms 
of the houſes, woods, and other remarkable things upon 
the demeſne, and the courſe of brooks and rivers running 
| through it, it will add to your commendation. 

And fo it will alſo, if you take in ſuch parcels of land 
bounding it, whether common or peculiar to other men, 
as will make your plot look handſomely, like a perfect 
ſquare or oblong, But however that be, you muſt be ſure 
to protract truly all lanes going into it, or through it, and 
all cloſes of other men's mixed with it; and alſo all con- 
ſiderable ponds, ways, and out-lets, with the names of 
the cloſes, and qua ity of the ground, whether meadow, 


paſture, arable, 
Concerning ſhifting of paper. 


In work of this kind, it ſometimes happens through the 
multitude and largeneſs of fields, that one ſheet will not 
hold your whole plot; in which caſe you may help your- 
ſelf by ſhifting paper, as we call it : thus, 

Fig. 33. Let AB CD repreſent the ſheet of paper that 
covers the table, upon which the plot of the large piece of 
land EFG HI K ſhould be drawn: having finiſhed your 
firſt ſtation at E, and the ſecond at F, and find your pa- 
per will not receive the line FG, draw it ſo far as it will 
go to the edge of the paper, and planting your table 

ain at E, proceed in your Circulation the contrary wa 
to K and I, where you will find yourſelf again at a lots 
for your line I H, but draw it alſo to the edge of the pa- 
per; then with the point of your compaſles ſtriking the 
the 
line QO parallel to D C, and cutting PO in Q, throw 
it aſide for a while, covering the inſtrument with 
a new one, which mark with the figure (2) for your ſe- 
cond ſheet, 6 

Fig. 34. Upon which ſecond ſheet, the leading part 
whereof is repreſented Wy the three lines meeting in the 
angular points, A and B, draw P O parallel to A B the 
leading edge of the paper, and eroſſing it at right angles 
in the point O, by a parallel to BC, viz, the line OR, be- 
ing of the ſame diſtance from B C that QO in the former 


be meaſured and protracted according to their ſeyeral ſhapes 


{ 


ſheet was from D C; then with a rule and a ſharp 7 A 


E D; which being done, take the paper from the inſtru- 
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knife cut off the end of the firſt ſheet at the line P O, and | 
applying the edge of it to the line PO of the ſecond ſheet, 
ſo as it may touch that line all along, and the line QO of 
the former touch the line O R in the latter, ſo as to make 
one line with it, draw the lines P G, being the remainder 
of the line FG, and the line O H, being the remainder of 
the line IH, and from their extremities the line G H. 
And if the plot required it, you might proceed on in the 
ſecond ſheet, and annex a third and a fourth, &c. as there 
is occaſion. | 

Theſe ſheets may be pieced together with mouth-glew 
or fine paſte, applying the edge of the former as you did 
upon the table, to the line PO of the latter, 

And note here once for all, that when we ſpeak of ap- 
plying the edge of the paper to a line, we mean the pre- 
ciſe edge cut by the line PO; but when we ſpeak of 
drawing lines to the edge of the paper upon the table, we 
hope none will think us fo abſurd as to mean the edge that 
is concealed under the frame ; but that the meaning is, that 
the lines muſt be continued on the paper till they touch the 


frame. 


— 


Concerning the plotting of a town-field, where the ſeveral 
lands, butts, or doles, are very crooked : with a note con- 
cerning hypothenuſal, or floping boundaries. 


Fig. 35. Suppoſe AB CD E divided, in the manner 
of a common field, into ſeven parts or doles, belonging 
to ſeven ſeveral men : firſt, plot the whole, as before hath 
been taught, then meaſuring from A to B upon the land, 
note down, as you go along, at how many chains or links, 
or both, the diviſion is between dole and dole, and accord- 
ingly mark them out by the help of ſcale and compaſſes 
in the line A B on the paper-plot. In the very ſame man- 
ner you muſt meaſure and mark out the lines O C and 


ment, and laying it before you on a table, with the fide 
AE towards you, the compaſſes muſt be ſo opened and 
placed, as by a few trials they may, that one foot reſting 
upon the table, the other may paſs through the points of 
diviſion upon all the three lines, viz. AB, O C, and ED, 
as in this figure they do, 

If the content of any one or more of theſe parts, butts, 
or doles, be deſired without plotting, it may eaſily be done, 
without your plain table, thus : take the breadth by your 
chain at the head, middle, and lower end, and adding theſe 
numbers together, the third part of their ſum is the equated 
breadth 3 by which — wn Hes length meaſured down 
the ridge or middle, the product gives the content. 

But both in this caſe, and that mentioned before, the 
figure of a plot _ be ſomewhat diſordered, not only by 
the unevenneſs of the ground within,. but alſo by the great 
declivity of the ground where the boundary lines go, either 
of the whole plot, or particular parcels. For whereas in 
plotting, every line is preſumed to be horizontal or level, 
that it may paſs from angle to angle the ſhorteſt way, and 
that every part may be duly ſituated, and none thruſt an- 
other out of its right place, if it be not level, but falling 
down towards a valley, or riſing up hill, or compounded 
of both, a line over ſuch ground will be falſe as to the plot, 
and therefore muſt be reduced to a level, and fo taken off 
the ſcale, and protracted. For the doing of this, there are 
ſeveral inſtruments very proper, eſpecially Mr. Rathburn's 

uadrant upon the head of his peracter, and divers others. 
But ſuppoſe our country friend to have no other but ſuch 
as we have already deſcribed, we ſhall ſhew him a plain 
eaſy way much uſed by practical ſurveyors. | f 

þ ig. 36. Suppoſe ABC to be a part of a hill falling 
within your plot, your boundary line going crookedly 
from A to B, following the ſurface of the ground. To 
find the horizontal line, equal to A C, cauſe one to ſtand 
at the point A, the foot of the hill, and to hold up the 
end of the chain to a convenient height, and gently aſcend- 
ing the hill, you muſt draw it level, and make a mark 
where it toucheth the hill, obſerving the number of links 
betwixt your aſſiſtant's hand, and that place where he 
muſt take his ſecond ſtanding, and hold it up as before, and 
ſo draw it out level again, till it touch the place where he 
muſt take his third ſtanding, noting the links as before, 
and ſo proceed, till at laſt, from his fifth ſtanding, you 
draw the chain level to the higheſt point within your plot, 
Viz. the point B, And now as the pricked lines of this 
figure put together are evidently equal to the line AC, 
ſo are the links noted down at every ſtation, when ſum- 

O 0 


protracted. 


8 U- R 
med up, equal to che horizontal line of that part of the 


In the very ſame manner, only inverting the order, you 
may find the horizontal lines going down hill, where that 
is moſt convenient: and if there be both aſcents and de- 
ſcents in one line betwixt two angles, the horizontal lines 
of both muſt be found and joined together in protraction. 

All this concerning declivities of riſing or falling ground, 
is to be underſtood when they are conſiderable, and a ver 
exact plot required ; for ſmall ones, eſpecially when much 
exactneſs is not expected; are not regardable. 


Concerning plotting a piece of ground by the degrees upon the 
yr of the plain table ſeveral ways and protratting the 
ame. 


Hitherto we have ſhewn the uſe of the plain table as 
ſuch, and our directions have been near as plain as the 
inſtrument itſelf, We will now ſhew how the plot of a 
field may be taken by the degrees on the frame by two 
methods, whereof the one is proper for an ordinary cloſe; 
where all the angles may be ſeen from one ſtation within 
it, the other fitting any parcel of land; though much larger, 
whatever be the figure of it. 


« For the former; take this example. 


Fig. 37. Let AB C D E repreſent the figure of a field 
to be plotted by the plain table in rainy weather, put on 
the frame without a paper, the graduated ſide upwards, 
and plant it in ſome convenient place, whence you can ſee 
all the angles, as at O; then placing the index upon the 
table, ſo as the fiducial edge may, at the ſame time, go 
through the center upon the table, and the lines upon the 
frame of the table cutting it perpendicularly at 360, where 
the degrees begin and end, and 180, the exact half, turn 
about the table upon the ſtaff-head, till through the ſights; 
the ſide marked with 180 being next your eye, ſee the an- 
gle A, and then ſcrew it faſt, obſerving where the needle 
cutteth, and by back-ſight cauſing a mark to be ſet up in 
the line C D at the point F, that the inſtrument may be 
kept firm from moving, or be rectified if it be moved, 
during the work. And now the line AO F paſſing upon 
the land from the angle A, directly under the ſights of 
the inſtrument to the mark at F, is, as it were, the prime 
diameter whence the degrees of the angles ate to be num- 
bered, and accordingly you muſt mark the angle A in the 
table hereafter to be exemplified with 360 degrees. Then 
turning the index with the fiducial edge upon the center, 
till you ſee the thread cutting the mark at B, the ſaid edge 
will cut upon the frame at 76 deg. 15 min. which note 
down for that angle. The like muſt be done, turning the 
ſight to C D and D, but not to F, for there is no angle, 
but only a mark in the boundary, and you will find the 
index to cut for every angle as we have marked them 
within the pricked circle of the laſt figure, viz. 157 deg. 
35 min. for C, 235 deg. 20 min, for D, and 278 deg. and 
50 min. for E. | 

Then meaſure, or cauſe to be ſtrictly meaſured by others, 
the diſtances betwixt the place where the inſtrument 


{tands, and every angle, and you will — 

find them to - as ſet down upon D|MjC|L 
the pricked lines in the little circle, 712 
vis. A 4 chains, 20 links, B 4 chains, 4 * * — 
3 links, C 3 chains, 84 links, D 5 C 12 351318 
chains, 35 links, E 5 chains, 6 links. D 2 +: 5 [35 
And now your table both for lines E[:78'50[b lob 
and angles is thus perfected, and the by 755 7 


worſt is ready for protraction within doors. 

Your judgment will eaſily inform you, that in ſuch 
weather we ſhall hardly ſtand to make our table neat and 
formal, but any thing, how rude ſoever, that we can un- 
derſtand, doth the feat. A Welſh ſlate with a ſharp ſtile, 
or for want thereof, a black-lead pen, and a ſmooth end of 
an hard board lice a trencher, is more convenient at ſuch 
a ſeaſon, than pen, ink, and paper. But of all, we 
would commend for expedition a red-lead pen, whereby 
you may mark out every angle neatly with one touch upon 
the table itſelf, juſt where it toucheth the frame by help of 
the fiducial edge, and cloſe by it the length of the line 
from the center to that angle : all which may be eafily 
cleared off by a wet ſponge or cloth ſo ſoon as you have 


Fige 
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Fig. 37. Now to protract our obſervation; draw upon 
a paper the line A F at adventure, fo it be long enough, 
and ſtick a pin in it at pleaſure for. the center O, upon 
which, place the center of the protractor, ſo as the ſtraight 
fide may juſt lie upon the line A F, the limb or arch-fide 
being upwards towards B; by. help whereof make a prick 
or point on the paper 76 degrees 15 minutes for B, and at 
157 degrees 35 minutes for C, according to the number 
neareſt to the limb. 15 Abi 

Then turning the protractor about on the pin with the 
arch or limb down towards D and E, till the diameter lie 
again juſt upon the line AF, number downwards from the 
right hand towards the left, by that rank of figures that 
are nearer to the center, beginning 190, 200, &c. and 
over againſt the places where 225 degrees 20 minutes and 
278 degrees 50 minutes fall, prick the paper at the ſide of 
the limb, and through thoſe four points draw ſo many 
ſeveral lines, upon which, and alſo upon the line A O, 
mark out by what points the true meaſure of every line, by 
a ſcale, from the center, and from thoſe points drawing the 
lines A B, B C, CD, DE, and E A, you have the true plot 
of the field. 

ä 2 proceeded in the field as before, and made your 
table for lines and angles, or done that which is equivalrnt 
by a red-lead pen, draw the line A F, and having ex- 
tended the compaſſes to the radius, or 60 degrees, on a 
line of chords, ſet one foot towards the middle of the 
line A F, and with the other deſcribe a circle like that in 
this figure of a five-angled field, but much larger, accord- 
ing to the length of the radius : then extending the com- 
paſſes from the beginning of the line to 76 degrees 15 
minutes, ſet one foot in the interſection of the circle by the 
line A, and with the other foot make a mark in the circum- 
ference of the circle upwards, towards the right hand, and 
through it draw the dry line B O. 

In the next place ſubſtract the angle 76.15 from 157.35, 
where the index cut for the angle C, and there remains 
81 degrees 20 minutes, which take off the line as be- 
fore, and ſet it upon the circumference from the interſec- 
tion by B O, toward the end of the diameter marked with 
8 ; -_ through the point where it falls, draw the dry line 


— 


In liſte manner ſubſtrat 157 degrees 35 minutes from 
225 degrees 20 minutes, and the difference is 67 degrees 
45 minutes, which ſet from the interſection by the line C O, 
downwards paſt the prime diameter A F, and through the 
point where it falleth, draw the line D O. 

Laſtly, having ſubſtracted 225 degrees 20 minutes from 
278 degrees 50 minutes, there remains 53 degrees 30 mi- 
nutes, which muſt be ſet downward towards the left-hand 
from the interſection by DO; and through the point where 


that falleth, draw the line EO. And now having ſet the | 


particular meaſures upon every line, and drawn the bounda- 
ry lines, as you muſt have done if you had uſed a protractor, 

e plot is finiſhed, 

But for better aſſurance that you have done your work 
well, take the meaſure of the remaining angle A O E 
upon its proper arch, viz from the interſęction of the cir- 
cumference by A F, to the interſection by E O, and ap- 
plying it to the line of chords, you will find it to be 81 de- 


greee 10 minutes, as it ought to be, for it ſhould be the 
complement of 276 degrees 50 minutes to 360. 


And for farther ſactisfaction, ſum up the de- 76. 1 
grees and minutes of all the five angles, which 81. 20 
or plainneſs-ſake we have noted in every one of 67. 45 
them on the outſide of the circle in the 3 lo 53. 30 
often referred to, and their ſum is 360, as it ought 81. 10 
to be, — —— 
t 360.000 


The reader may now expect that we ſhould teach him 
how to take a plot at two or more ſtations, when all the 
angles cannot be ſeen from one: but becauſe this is ſo eaſy 
from the principles already laid down, to any that is in- 
genious, and in part rendered unneceſſary by the method 
preſently following, we ſhall only give this general hint, 
When you have from one ſtation taken in all the angles 
you can ſee from thence, and then are to remove to your 
ſecond ſtation, do juſt as you would do if the table were 
covered with a paper ; ne it is at your choice, whether 
you would guide yourſelf for back-ſight by a line that 
may be rubbed off, en upon the table itſelf, from the cen- 
ter to the 2 on the frame along the fiducial edge, or 
by noting only what degrees it cuts on either ſide of the 


bb... 


(and 
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center, the edge paſſing through it, that by the helpthereef 
and the needle, the inſtrument may be placed in the lame line 
and ſituation as before, for taking in the reſt of the angles, 
it it can be 3 if not, another ſtation muſt be taken after the 
ſame manner. 5 e an | 
Fig. 38. Let AB C D E be the figure of a field to be 
plotted, the weather being bad; ſend your aſſiſtants to find 
the length of every ſide, beginning at A, who return you 
ſuch an accountof every ſide, in chains and links, as are noted 
upon the figure, and in the table following, viz. A B 3 chains 
73 links, B C-4 chains 91 links, &c. In the mean time 
you are to find the angles; in order to which plant the in- 
ſtrument at B, and laying the index on the center, look at 
C, and find the index cutting 10 degrees 15 minutes, and 
looking at A, it cuts 126 Hiebe 45 minutes; out of 
which if you ſubſtract 10 degrees 15 minutes, there re- 
mains 116 degrees 30 minutes for the angle A; but be- 
cauſe it will not be ſo convenient to ſubſfract there, you 
may ſet them down thus: | 
5 mw " the meaning whereof is, that B notes the 
angle, and C A the lines meeting there, cutting ſuch de- 
aq on the frame; and the reaſon why A is ſet above, is 
or more ready ſubſtracting afterwards ; then removing to 
the angle C, and thence looking at B and D, you will find 


. 


the index is cut as it is here expreſſed, 95 17 94 
In like manner at D thus, E 28. 4 
D 141. 20. 
At E thus, E 1. 45. 
And laſtly, at A thus, A B = 20 
This being done, you a | 
may retire under covert An. D [M, Side, Cb. I.. 
and by ſubſtraction find — —— —— — — 
116 degrees 30 minutes 5 1 2 — 8 7 ITE: 
for the angle B, 137 de- ol Sy 25 CD 8 
grees 30 minutes for C, 73 4 
6 ä D 7115 DE 9 64 
7 degrees 15 minutes E 112 E Fl 2 2 
for D, 129 degrees 35 — '9 35 | Ki 
minutes for E, and 89 degrees 10 minutes for A, as you 


will find them on the figure, and in this table, together 
with the length · of the lines. 

Note, that there is is way to ſind the angles without 
ſubſtraction, if at every ſtation you lay the fiducial edge 
over the center, and the diviſions 180 and 360, 2 
about the head of the inſtrument upon the ſtaff, til 
prong the ſights you ſee one of the neighbouring angles, 
for the index turned upon the center to the other angle, 
will give you the quantity of the angle you are at, but 
this exact planting at every angle is more tedious than 
| the other, and therefore not ſo fit for wet weather. But 
now to protract this plot: 
| Firſt, by your ſcale, rule, and compaſſes, draw the 
line A B in length 3 chains 73 links, ending at the point 
B; then laying the center of your protractor upon the line 
A B, fo as the center of it be upon the point A, and that 
end of the diameter from which the numbers are reckoned 
on the arch or limb tawards B, make a point for the angle 
A at 89 degrees 10 minutes, by the direction whereof, and 
the point A, draw the line A F, which according to your 


5 ſcale, muſt be two chains 29 links. 


In like manner placing the diameter upon A E, juſt as 
it was upon A B, and the center upon the point E, mark, 
out by the limb, for the angle E, 129 degrees 20 minutes 
by which draw the line ED, 6 chains 64 links. 

In the next place, bring the center of the protractor to 
the point D; its diameter lying on the line E D, and its 
limb towards A, by which prick out 67 degrees 15 mi- 
nutes for the angle at D, and draw the line 1 chain 88 
links, 

Laſtly. The center being at C and the diameter upon 
the line D C, in ſuch manner as before at other angles, 
prick out by the limb or arch 137 degrees 30 minutes, 
and draw the line C B, for at B your plot ſhould cloſe ; and 
if rightly done, the angle at B will be 116 deggees 30 mi- 
nutes, and the ſide B © 4 chains 91 links, which you will 
find it to be by meaſure, 

But if you plot by a line of chords, you are not bound 
to this order, but may go from A to B, and fo round that 
way if you pleaſe, which you could not ſo well do with a 
protractor, without reckoning the numbers backward, 
yet it muſt be granted that- a line of chords RO 
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doth the work ſo quickly nor conveniently : this is the 


Way. 

When you have drawn the line A B of a proper length, 
ſet the compaſſes to the radius, and placing one foot of 
the compaſſes in the point B, and with the other deſcribe 
an arch of a competent length, beginning at that ſide of 
the line A B that is deſigned not to be the inward fide, 
and upon this arch, 116 degrees 30 minutes muſt be ſet; 
but becauſe the line of the chords give only go, ſet them firſt 
on from the line A B, and then take off the remainder 26 
degrees 30 minntes, joining them to the 99 upon the 
arch, making a point, through which the line B muſt be 
drawn of a due length. In the like manner you muſt do at 
C E, but the angles at A and D need no ſuch piecing, 
being capable of being meaſured out by a line of chords at 
once. 

Nor do your angles only give you trouble in this kind 
of work, but your lines alſo will be often found to» ſhort 
to receive the touch of an arch upon the radius, eſpecial- 
ly if the line of chords be large, and your ſcale little; and 
2 it may often fall out when you uſe the protractor upon 
ſuch ſhort lines as A E and C D of this laſt figure: in 
which caſe a rule muſt be applied to them, and they muſt 
be extended to a due length, that the arches may meet 
them without the figure. And if thoſe extenſions of lines, 
and deſcribing of arches, ſpoil the beauty of your plot, 
the matter is not great, it is ſo eaſy to be retrieved ; for 
if you lay on a clean paper, and prick through every angle, 
lines drawn between thoſe points will give you the plot 
neat and perfect, 

The artiſt ſometimes löõſeth his labour of protraction 
through ſome error in the field, fo that his plot will not 
cloſe ; it is therefore proper to know before you begin that 


work, whether it will or no ; for which purpoſe if we take 


a number leſs by two than the number of angles in the plot, 
and thereby multiply 180, that product being found to be 
equal to all the angles, the plot will cloſe : this appears by 
our plot in the preſent work ; the multiplier being 3, be- 
cauſe the angles are 5, and the multiplier muſt be two leſs 
than the number an angles. 


Deg. Min. 
180 89 . 10 
3 116. 30 


— 137 . 30 
540 67 . 15 
129 . 38 


549 


This kind of trial is grounded upon two principles Of 
Euclid and Ramus, mentioned in the beginning of this 
article, ſhewing that in all plain triangles, all the angles 
taken together are equal to the 1 angles, and that 
the ſides, conſequently the angle alſo, of every triangle 
figure, are more by two than the triangles of which it con- 
ſiſteth. 


Concerning taking inacceſſible diſtances by the plain table, and 
acceſſible altitudes by the protractor. 


Fig. 39. The ſubſtance of what is to be ſaid for the firſt 
of theſe, is gathered from the inſtructions given for plot- 
ting a field, by meaſuring only to ſtationary diſtance : but 
to make the caſe more plain to an ordinrry capacity, ſup- 
poſe the line A C to be the unknown breadth of a river, 
over which a bridge of hoats is to be laid, and the general; 
tha the may in form himſelf what number of boats and planks 
is neceſſary to be brought down, commands you to tell him 
the true diſtance from A, where he is at preſent, to C, a 
little boat-houſe on the other ſide of the water. 

To fatisfy his demand, plant your table covered with 
a paper at A, cauſing one to ſet up a mark at B, at a good 
diſtance from you, along the bank of the river, the farther 
the better, if diſtance do not hinder fight : then having 
choſen a point to repreſent A, and laid the fiducial edge 
upon it, dire& your ſights towards C and B, and ftrike 
lines towards them. Which done, ſet up a mark at A, 
and from thence meaſure to B, 6 chains 32 links, and fo 
plant your inſtrument at B, laying the fiducial edge to the 
line A B, and turning about the head of the inſtrument 
upon the ſtaff, till through the ſights you ſee the mark at A; 
and then ſcrew it faſt, 
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In the laſt place take 6 chains 32 links off your ſcale 
and ſet it on the line A B, from A to B, and laying the 
fducial edge to the point B, from thence direct the ſights 
to C, and draw the line B C, meeting or cutting the lines 
A C in C; ſo ſhall the ſpace A C meaſured on the ſcales 
viz, 8 chains 29 links, be the diſtance deſired; and becauſe 
the chain is 22 yards long, if you multiply 8.29 by 22, the 
product is 182 yards and 2 of a yards, which by reduc- 
tion is ſome little more than 13 inches and + of an inch. 
Now, to take the height of a tree tower, or ſteeple by 
a protractor, without any arithmetical operation, hang a 
plummet with a fine ſilk thread at the center of it, and 
hold it ſtedfaſtly with that end to your eye, where the 
numbers begin, then look ſtraight along the diameter, ſtill 
removing backward and forward as there is occaſion, till 
you ſee the top of the tree, tower, or ſteeple, and the thread 
at the ſame time fall upon 45 degrees, ſo ſhall the diftance 
from your eye to the tree, tower, or ſteeple, meaſured in 
an horizontal or leyel line, together with the height of your 
eye above the bottom of it, be equal to the height of the ob- 


ject, 


If either for convenience of ſight, or any other reaſon, 
you think proper to ſet the other end of the diameter to 
your eye, then the thread for the above trial muſt fall upon 
135 deg. inſtead of 45. 


Of caſting up the content of land by a table. 


This table conſiſts of three columns, 


Links R. P. the firſt containing links, the ſecond 
100000, 4 |00] roods, or quarters of acres, the third per- 
0000! J 24 ches; and the uſe of it is thus: 
0000, 3 [0 Suppoſe a field to be 7. 
70000; 2 |32 7.25 chains and 25 links long, and 
60000; 2 [16 5.50 five chains 50 links broad, 
50000] 2 [09 — —— - theſe by multiplication make 
40000] 1 — 6250 398750, whereof 5 figures 
300001 fo 3625 being cut off towards the 
20000, © [32 3025 right hand, the figure 3 ſig- 
10000, 0116 nihes acres, and the " 
8750! 0114 3.987 50, viz, 98750 denote parts; 
8125 013 and to reduce them into roods 
7 — O[12 and perches, firſt ſubſtratfrom 
6875 011 | 98750 the greateſt number 
62500 Of ARP of links in the table that 
5625| 010 can be ſubſtracted from it, 
5000 o ſo 3 3 24 viz. 90000, and put down 
43751] 0107 14 for it three roods 24 per- 
3750] 0 [ob ches, which you find over 
3125005 3 3 38 againſt it in the annexed 
2500| 0104 columns, and the remainder 
1875] 0103 being 87 50, look in the table, and find 
I . = over againſt it 14 perches, which by 
652510 lol addition makes 3 roods 38 perches; 


ſo is the whole content of the field 3 
acres, 3 roods, 38 perches. 
But note here, that if the remainder after the firſt ſub- 
ſtraction cannot be found in the table, you may take the 
neareſt to it, ſo the error will be but part of a perch, 


As fer Example. 


7-75 being the half perpendicular, and 9.23 the baſe, give 
for their product 6.78405. The 6 ſignifies acres, and fronr 
the reſt 70000 being ſubducted, to which 2 roods 32 per- 
ches anſwer, there reſteth 8405 ; which, becauſe 
you cannot find in the table, you mult take the A R P 
neareſt, which is 8125, to which 13 perches an- 6 2 32 
ſwer ; ſo the whole content of that triangular 13 
cloſe, is 6 acres, 3 roods, and 5 ſquare perches,. — 
and a little better. 6 3 os 


SUSSINGLE, or Sur ſingle, the girt which comes over 
the ſaddle, and binds it firmly to the horſe. 


SWAMP, a hollow, watery place, in any patt of a field; 

a bog. See Bod. ö | 
SWANG, a freſh piece of green ſward lying in a bat- 

tom among arable or barren land. 

SWARD, the ſurface of the ground. 

SWARM, a large number of bees, ſeeking a proper ſet- 

tlement. See the article BEE. 

SWATH, or Swarth, a line of graſs, &c, cut down by 


the mower: : | 
| 70 SWATH- 


N | 
: 
| 
| 
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SWATH-BAUK, 2 ſwatth, or line of new mown graſs 


Or corn. 3 


SWATH-RAKE, a rake about two yards long, with 


iron teeth, and a bearer in the middle, to which a man 
fixes himſelf with a belt, and when he has gathered as 
much as his rake will hold, he raiſes it and begins again. 
This inſtrument is in ſome counties called a dow-rake, 
and much uſed in Eſſex for gathering barley after mowing. 

Jo SWEAL, to ſinge, or burn off the hair, &c. 

$WELLED-LEGS in a Horſe, an infirmity he is 
fometimes ſubject to, by hard riding or much labour, when 
he is too fat, or carelefsly put to graſs, or ſet up in the ſta- 
ble too hot, whereby he takes cold, which cauſes the blood, 
greaſe, and humours, to fall down into his legs, and to make 
them ſwell. 

Sometimes it comes by long ſtanding in the ſtable, 
when the planks where his fore-feet ſtand, are higher than 
where his hinder legs are ; which uneaſy poſture makes the 
blood ſettle in the hinder legs, whereby they are unhappily 


brought to ſwell. 


There are ſeveral preſcriptions for the cure of this ma- 


Cos uſe nerve oil, black oil, ſoap, and boar's greaſe 

melted, and anoint the place therewith ; or elſe bathe his 

with butter and beer, or with butter and vinegar melt- 
together. 

Some bathe them in water in which ſage, mallows, and 
roſe-cakes have been boiled, putting in butter and fallad 
oil; or boiling roſin, frankincenſe, and freſh greaſe, of each 
a like quantity, then ſtrain it, and uſe it once a day, as there 
is occaſion. 

You may alſo waſh the horſe's legs in cold fountain wa- 
ter, or the horſe may be left every day to ſtand up to the 
knees in running water, till the ſwelling is aſſuaged. 

Others bathe the horſe's legs with Do's foot oil, train 
oil, or urine and ſalt- petre mingled together, and wetting 
hay ropes in the ſame liquor, roll them from the paſtern to 
the knee ; but care muſt be taken not to bind them too 
hard. 

Others boil primroſes, violet-leaves, and ſtrawberry- 
leaves, of each a handful, in new milk, adding nerve-oil, 
petroleum, and populeon, of each an ounce, and anoint the 
horſe with this for four or five days ſucceſſively. 

Others boil pitch, virgin's-wax, roſin, galbanum, myrrh, 
zedoary, bdellium, Arabian ſtorax, and the juice of hyſſop, 
and when it is cold, they add bole-ammoniac and coſtus fine- 
ly powdered ; theſe being well incorporated with the other 
ingredients, they boil them all over again, and when they 
uſe it, they ſpread it on a plaiſter and wrap it about tae 
ſwelling, letting it remain there till it drops off of itſelf. 

But when a horſe's legs are much ſwelled, becauſe of the 


ſcratches, boil a handful of bay-ſalt, a quarter of a pound | in horſes, that will not 
of ſoap, with a good quantity of ſoot, and a good handful of | themſelves 


| 
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origanum, calamint, and rue, of each a handful ; cas 
momile, mellilot, and elder-flowers, of each half a 
handful ; green aniſceds, common fennel, and 
cummin-ſeeds, of each half an ounce ; boil all theſe 
together to a maſh, in water and white-wine vine- 

ar ; then pound them in a ſtone mortar to an even 

ooth maſs, adding to them of the meal of lupines 

and of beans, of each an ounce and a half; oil of 
camomile an ounce and a half, oil of orrice the ſame 
quantity; mix them well in the mortar, and then 
heat them again, and apply this to the part affected, 


in greater or leſſer quantity, according to the heat 
of the part. , 


* 


This is a medicine extraordinary uſeful in all tumours, 
and is the more neceſſary, fince tumours or ſwellings are 
ſo frequent in horſes, by reaſon of hurts and bruiſes they are 
ſo often liable to, which if not timely taken care of, and 
that judiciouſly, do degenerate into incurable fiſtulas, and 
cancerous ulcers ; for it is allowed by all ſurgeons, that 
the ſafeſt way to cure all ſwellings (to which they give the 
name of tumours) except ſuch as are malignant, is by diſ- 
ſolving them, if poffible, which is the molt ſucceſsful, and 
which ought to be uſed as ſoon, and as much as poffible ; 
but if that cannot be done, then you ought to endeavour to 
ripen them as ſoon as poſſibly can be. 


Another for mollifying, ſoftenine, ripening, and bringing 10 
ſuppuration, a ſwelling. 


Take the roots of marſhmallows, and thoſe of white 
lilies, of each a quarter of a pound ; the leaves of 
— common mallows, brank- uri, and vio- 
et- plants, of each a handful ; the flour of linſeed and 
fenugreek - ſeeds, oil of lilies, and gooſe fat, of each 
three ounces ; waſh the roots 8 ſlice them, then 
boil them in water, and afier ſome time put in the 
leaves, and boil all till the whole maſs becomes per- 
fectly tender and ſoft : then ſtrain out the decoction, 
and pound the ſubſtance that remains in a {tone mor- 
tar, with a wooden peſtle, till it comes to be a pulp; 
then put both the decoction and pulp into a ſkillet, 
mixing with them the flour or meal of ſena-ſced, 
and fenugreek ſeed, oil of lilies and gooſe fat ; boil 
all together over a moderate fire, ſtirring the ingre- 
dients from time to time, till the maſs is become of 
a ſufficient conſiſtence. 


This is a very uſeful medicine, becauſe dangerous con- 
ſequences do 8 happen to ſwellings, or tumours, 
e diſcuſſed, that is, not go away of 

or that ſuch a poultice has been wanting to brin 


miſletoe chopped, in a quart or more of urine, and with | them to a ſpeedy ſuppuration. i 


this bathe his leg, very warm, twice or thrice a day, and 


wetting a cloth with it, wrap it cloſe about his legs, and it 
will aſſuage the ſwellin 


SWELLED PIZZLE, in HoRsEs, is a kind of hard- 
neſs which proceeds from the parts being bruiſed by riding, 
and is cured in the following manner: | 


Take holly-hock, houſe-leek, and a little plantane, 
ſtamped together with freſh butter, and anoint his 
pizzle with it twice a day, and if the pizzle be ſore, 
you muſt caſt him, and waſh his ſheath and pizzle 
very well with white-wine vinegar ; and if there be 
any cankers, or holes in the yard, then you muſt put 
ſome burnt allum to the vinegar, and waſh it very 
well ; and he will mend without fail in three times 
dreſſing. 


SWELLED VEINS ; that which the French call va- 
rice, is a crooked vein, ſwelling with corrupt blood in the 
temples, blley, or the legs of an horſe. 


For the cure : 


Open the ſkin of the horſe, and burn it with a hot iron ; 
then rub and chafe it well for ten days with milk and 


oil, and if the diſeaſe is not removed, let him blood, 
and this will effect the cure: 


A poultice to diſſolus a ſwelling in Har ſes. 


Take garden orrice-roots, and white lily-roots, of each 


an ounce ;z marſhmallows, pellitory, penny-royal, 
2 


For if a ſwelling or tumour that cannot be diſcuſſe 
ſhould remain too long before it be brought to a —.— 
tion or ripening, it generally putrifies and turns to a fiſ- 
tulous ulcer, which, very rarely, admits of a cure. 

S WILL, a veſſel to waſh in, ſtanding on three feet. 

SWINE Early in the morning, when you unſtye them, 
give them draffe, pulſe, or other garbage, with . willings in 
the troughs ; and when they have eaten it, drive them to 
the field, where they may graze and root for their food. 
Marſhy grounds are the beſt, where they may get the roots 
of ſedge-reeds, ruſhes, knot-graſs, &c. which is wholſome 
for ſwine ;z and at the fall of the leaf it is beſt to drive them 
to hedges, where they may get haws, hips, floes, crabs, &c. 
which are very Wholſome: then the poorer ſort will gather 
their fruits, and keep them ſafe, -to feed their ſwine with 
all the winter. In the evening drive your ſwine home, and 
fill their troughs with ſwillings, &c. and when they have 

filled their bellies, ſtye them. Once a-fortnight give them 
in the ſwillings ſome raddle or red oker, which prevents the 
meaſles and other inward diſorders. The cure for the 
| meaſles is, to mix red oker with old urine, till it be thick: 
let there be about an ale quart of it : then mix it with 
about a gallon of warm whey, and give it the [wine to drink 
in the morning. If the ſwine vomit up their meat, give 
them ſplit beans to eat, which will ſtrengthen their ſto- 
machs. If your ſwine are bitten by dogs, to prevent the 
Þ ! 3 
impoſthumation of the ſore, you alf anoint it with vinegar, 
ſoap, and tallow, mixt together, and it will cure the part. 
See the article Hod. 

SWINE-CRUE, a hog's-ſty. 


| 
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SWINE-HERD, a keeper of ſwine. 
- SWINHULL, a hog's-ſty. a 
SYCAMORE; the name of a tree well known in many 


parts of England. It grows to a large ſize; the wood is 


ſoft and very white, and therefore valued by the turners ; 
but is not eſteemed very valuable for other purpoſes. How- 
ever, as this tree will thrive better than moſt other ſorts 


TEA 


near the ſea, it is frequently cultivated to ſcreen plantations 
cf other ſorts of trees from the ſpray of the ſea. 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. VII. ſays, 
the ſycamore is the only tree which grows erect, and refiſts 
the wind and ſpray of the ſea; 

SYTHE. See ScyTHE; 


FRIABERN, a cellar. | 
TAGGE, a ſheep of the firſt year, 
TAIL-SOAEED, a diſeaſe incident to cows, 
by which the joint of the tail near the rump, will, as it were, 
rot away. The cure is generally performed by cutting a 
deep 1 into the part affected, then rubbing a handful 
of ſalt into the wound, and binding it up with a rag. 
Others mix ſoot and a clove of garlick with the ſalt, 

Wild TANSEY. See the article SILVER-WEED. 

TAPPING-OAKLINGS. See Oak, TimBeR, 
Orcuaryd &c. 

TARES. See the articles VETCHES, CORN, &c. 

TEAM, a number of horſes or oxen drawing at once 
the ſame carriage. 

To TEAM, to pour or lade out of one veſſel into an- 
other. 

TEAZLE, or FulIERSTHISsT ILE, a ſpecies of the thiſ- 
tle cultivated for the uſe of clothiers, who dreſs their cloth 
with them. 

The teazle is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in March, 
upon a dry ſoil. About one peck of the ſeed will ſow an 
acre; for -the plants ſhould have room to grow, other- 
wiſe the heads will not be fo large, nor in ſo great quan- 
tity. When the plants are come up, you mult hoe them 
in the ſame manner as is practiſed for turneps, cutting 
down all the weeds, and ſingling out the plants to about 
ſix or eight inches diſtance ; and as the plants advance, 
and the weeds grow again, you muſt hoe them a ſecond 
time, cutting out the plants to a wider diſtance ; for they 
ſhould be, at laſt, left at leaſt a foot aſunder; and you 
ſhould be particularly careful to clear them from weeds, 
eſpecially the firſt ſummer: for when the plants have 
ſpread fo as to cover the ſurface of the ground, the weeds 
will not ſo readily grow between them. The ſecond 
year after ſowing, the plants will ſhoot up heads, which 
will be fit to cut about the beginning of Auguſt; at which 
time they ſhould be cut and tied up in bunches, ſetting 
them in the ſun, if the weather be fair ; but if not, they 
muſt be ſet in rooms, to dry, The common produce is 
about an hundred and ſixty bundles, or ſtaves, upon an 
acre, and they will ſell for about one ſhilling a ſtave. 
Aliller's Gard. Did. 

M. de Chatcauvieux extended the New Huſbandry even 
to the culture of the teazle, or fuller's thiſtle, which grew 
to a ſurpriſing height, and produced an extraordinary num- 
ber of the fineſt and beſt heads that the fullers in his coun- 
try had ever ſeen. { 

„J am well informed, ſays an ingenious correſpondent 
of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum, that the principal 
plece in the kingdom for the cultivation of the teazle, is 
about Wrington in Somerſetſhire, many of the inhabi- 


tants of that, and the neighbouring pariſhes, being chiefly . 


employed therein ; and from theſe places the cloth manu- 
factories in the counties of Gloceſter, Somerſet, and 
Wilts, are ſupplied, and even a great many packs carried 
annually into Yorkſhire. 
The land moſt ſuitable for this plant is that of a thin, 
ſweet ſurface, and marley bottom, though a clay or ſtone- 
traſh bottom will do, and produce large crops : rich loam, 


or ſtrong clay, 18 very Improper, as CN them the plant is 


* 


| apt to grow luxutiant, and thereby cauſe the heads to be 


large and coarſe-hooked, and, in a moiſt ſummer; ſub- 


ject to mildew and rot before they bloſſom and are fit to 


cut. 

« As to fituation, a ſouthern aſpect, on the decline of 
a hill, is to be preferred, though any other will do : but 
upland ground is to be moſt — more eſpecially in 
an incloſed country, that the wind may aſſiſt in carrying 
off the natural humidity of the plant in moiſt ſeaſons; 
which ſometimes, in low and finall incloſures, is retain- 
ed ſo long as to cauſe the heads to taint, and become rot- 
ten. f 

« Having made choice of a piece of ground, (an old lay 
is preferable) in February cauſe it to be ploughed in 
ridges of three bouts each, at a depth ſuitable for a crop 
of beans, taking care that the furrows be laid ſtraight and 
as even as may be; the middle of the ridge higheſt, and a 


freſh furrow ploughed in the furrow between each ridge; 


after which let a man go along each ridge, and with a 
mattock, hoe, or ſpade, raiſe earth in ſmall clods, at ſuit- 
able diſtances from each other, to produce earth, when 
meliorated, to heat or cover the ſeed. 

« Having done thus much, let it remain as it is until 
the time for ſowing the ſeed, which will be about a week 
or ten days in April, as then the earth is generally moiſt- 
ened with rain. 

« At this time cauſe a middle-ſized harrow to be drawn 
over the land once or twice in a place, to fill the crevices 
between each furrow, and level the ſurface; after which 
ſow the ſeed broad-caſt, in the proportion of two buſhels 
on an acre; then harrow it in, the ſame as turnep ſeed, 
and let it remain until the plants are come up, and grown 
into fix or eight leaves each ; when ſome perſon or perſons 
ſhould go over the field with a hoe, and cut out the plants 
where they are too thick, to the ſize of about two feet 
from each other every way, if the ground be in heart; if 
it be thin poor land, ſixteen or eighteen inches diſtance is 
ſufficient. 

« After this they may remain until the latter end of- 
Auguſt, when they muſt be gone over as before, with 
this difference, the perſon ſhould have a ſpade made about 
four inches broad, and eighteen inches long in the bit, or 
pan, with a tree in it of three feet ſix — I long : with 
this tool the workman muſt go backward, and turn the 
whole ſurface over, about two inches deep, in long ſpits, 
turning the ſpade from the plant, to turn the ſpit ſo as no 
earth may fall into the heart of the plant : but it would 


be adviſeable, at the time of firſt ſizing the plants, to leave 
more than are neceſſary to ſtock the ground, to have ſome 


to fill up the vacancies where any may happen to die, 
which is often the caſe during the ſucceeding winter, and 
more eſpecially ſhould it prove froſty, 

« Having done thus much, in this ſtate they are to 


remain during the winter ; only care muſt be taken that no 
cattle get into the field, eſpecially ſheep, which will eat 
out the cabbage of the plant, and fpoit it. 


&« About the latter end of the ſucceeding February, the 


plants ſhould be digged between, as in Auguſt, being very 
careful that none of the earth falls into the middle of 


them ; and in May, when the plants begin to ſhoot into 
ſpindle, 


TAE 


{pindle, the ground muſt be digged over again, with this 
ifference, inſtead of being laid plain, it muſt, be raiſed 
into ſmall hillocks about each plant, to ſtrengthen them 
in the ground, ſo that the wind may not blow them 
down when loaded with heads. | 

« This being done, they are left till the ſeaſon for cut- 
ting, which will be a work of ſome time, as the heads be- 
come fit, which is known by their blowing : it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the bloſſom firſt appears near the bottom of the 
head, in ſmall, pale, blue flowers: and when theſe appear 
to have blown ſomewhat more than half way up, ſuch 
head is fit for cutting, which is generally done in this man- 
ner ; a man has a knife, the blade about two inches long, 
with a ſtring in the haft to put over the hand, and a pair 
of ſtrong gloves to defend him againſt the ſharp prickles 
on the Kalk 

« 'Being thus equipped, he muſt go along each furrow, 
and cut with one hand, putting them into the other, till 
he has as many as he can eaſily gripe ; when cutting one 
which is a little more ripe than the others, and the ſtem 
about eighteen inches long, he binds the handful together 
with it, (the others are generally cut about nine inches 
long); which done, the handful is toſſed to ſome open ſpot, 
in order to be carried to the place for drying, which is 
done in the following manner: 

« Some ſmall poles of aſh, willow, or any ſtraight-grow- 
ing wood, about the ſize of a hedge-ſtake, and ten or 
twelve feet long, muſt be procured, at the great end of 
which, about eightzen inches from it, a hole muſt be 
made, and a peg put through, to extend three or four 
inches on each fide. The poles thus prepared, the hand- 
fuls of teazles muſt be put on them, by running the ſmall 
end through the handful, until the pole be filled: in this 
condition they mult be ſet on one end to dry ; bur it is to 
be obſerved, that they ſhould be carefully carried into a 
houſe or ſhed every night, and brought out at days; and 
in the houſe ſet ſo as for the poles not to touch each other, 
leſt they taint, which for want of a free circulation of air, 
they are very ſubject to, and more ſo if it be clote moiſt 
weather, | 

« When they are dry, fo as to be free from moiſture, 
they may be carried into ſome upper room, and placed up 
cloſe together: over a cow-houſe, or place where cattle 
are fed in winter, is to be preferred, becauſe their breath 
is ſuppoſed to help to brighten them in colour : wherefore 
they are the better eſteemed, and ſuppoſed to be more 
tough in hook than otherways they would. 

« When they have by this means acquired from the 
gradual moiſture of the air an additional elaſticity to the 
hooks, and are brightened in colour, which will be com- 
' pleted a little after Chriſtmas, the time that generally the 
heads are ſorted, and made out in the following manner. 
The handfuls are brought from the ſtorehouſe into ſome 
large room, uſually a barn-floor, where they are untied, 
one at a time; and generally made four forts of. The 
largeſt heads which are ſound, and are ſuch as grow on the 
middle ſtem of each branch, are thrown for the firſt ſort, 
and called kings. The next ſmalleſt which are ſound, 
and are commonly ſuch as grow as ſide heads on each 
branch, are thrown for a ſecond fort, and are called mid- 
dlings. Another, or third fort, are ſuch of the largeſt, 
or thoſe which grew on the middle ſtem, as are damaged 
by the mildew, wet, or other accident; and which would 
have been kings, had not ſuch defect rendered them an- 
worthy that appellation. Theſe therefore are thrown to a 
third fort, and denominated ſcrubs. Theſe laſt, or fourth 
ſort, is the refuſe of all, and are ſuch as are too ſmall, or 
too much damaged for any uſe ; and are therefore thrown 
away. : 

« When a quantity is thus ſeparated, they are made out 
in the following manner : the perſons who do it, put of 
the kings ten in each handful, Firſt, fix of the larger, in 
the manner of a fan extended, and four leſſer of the ſame 
ſort, in the boſoms of the ſix; and then bind their ſtems 
together with a ſpleet of willow, or ſome tough wood, by 
wrapping it about them three or four times, and tucking 
the end under. When the kings are tied up in handfuls 

in this manner, a ſtraight ſtick of about three-fourths of 
an inch diameter, and two feet fix inches long, is ſplit to 
within four inches of one end. Twenty-five of theſe 
handfuls are put on this ſtick, alternately head to ſtem ; 
letting two of the middle ſtems of each handful to be in the 
cleft, to hold them ſecure; then a ſmall wreath, made of 


ſpleet, is ſlipped on the upper end of the ſtaff, which holds | tinguiſh the age of horſes. 


| 


| 


| 


it together, and keeps the whole from falling about. In 
like manner are the ſcrubs, or third ſort, alſo made out 
and put in ſlaves. But of the middlings, or ſecond ſort, 
double the number of heads are put in one handful, b 
making two fan- like rows of ſix-each, and four in their 
boſoms on each fide z and thefe are put into ſtaves of three 
feet long each, ſplit as the former, and thirty handfuls in 
each ſtaff, When they are thus made out, they are fit for 
ſale, and are to be laid by for that purpoſe in ſome conve- 
nient place, where 2 may not be bruiſed, Thirty ſtaves 
of the firſt and third ſort are accounted a pack; and forty 
ſtaves of middlings make alſo a pack. 

An acre of land, if well grown, and what is deemed 
a full crop, often produces nine packs of kings, nineteen 
of middlings, and two of ſcrubs. The common price per 
pack of the firſt ſort, is twenty, the ſecond fort fourteen, 
and the third ſort eight ſhillings. But in a French war, 
they are generally double theſe prices. 


The expence attending a crop per acre, are, 


iſt, Rent of the ground for the crop, which 1. s. d. 

is one year and a half — 3 0 0 
2d, Ploughing and ſowing — O 15 © 
3d, Firſt reffing or delving — TIM'S 
4th, Second delving — o 10 © 
5th Hilling — O 15 © 
6th, Cutting and carrying home _ 1 15 0 
7th, Tythe — @. 3-0 
8th, Clearing off the ſtalks, and binding 

them in bundles — 3 
gth, Making out, at two ſhillings per pack, 

ſpleets, ſtaves, and wreaths included S802 
All which make the total expence, attending- 

ing one more acre of teazles „„ 


« This, excluſive of ſeed, which is not often bought, 
becauſe enough may be ſaved in making out the crop in 
winter: but if the ſeed be bought, it is generally valued 
equally with wheat. Therefore, if two buſhels be ſown 
on the acre, ten ſhillings may be added as the medium 
price; which makes the whole expence of one acre thir- 
teen pounds fifteen ſhillings, if it ſhould produce thirty 
packs. But ſuch produce is not always the caſe, for twen- 
ty is to be eſteemed a middling crop. 

With reſpect to crops of corn, raiſed amongſt the 
plants, it is practiſed in many places; and indeed it has been 
mine to plant field beans, or garden beans, at about three 
feet diſtance ſingly from each other, in a promiſcuous man- 
ner over the teazle land : which crop of beans, by the cul- 
tivation neceſſary for the teazle, is greatly forward-d in 
grown, and often produces from four or five and fix ſtalks 
rom one bean, well loaded with cods. This crop is no 
injury to the teazle crop the firſt year, and frequently pays 
the expence of labour attending the whole. 

„The crop, which generally ſucceeds the teazle, is 
wheat. The ground, by being frequently delved and 
kept clean, during the teazle crop, becomes very fit for 
this grain, and generally produces very large crops. 
Fort Suſhels per acre is not uncommon, though the land 
in itſelf is often ſuch has is not annually worth more than 
ten ſhilling per acre. Hence, I think, it is evident, that 
a crop which well ſhades the ground, (in ſummer) and 
that has been two or three times turned and cleaned from 
all weeds, before ſuch ſhading, greatly fertiliſes the land on 
which it grows. But I have frequently obſerved an error, 
to which the occupiers of ſuch land are too liable after theſe 
fertiliſing crops. This error is the ploughing awa (by 
over-cropping) the profits which would enſue. if er 
its being thus fertiliſed by the crops of teazles, it were to 
be laid down with ſuitable artificial graſs- ſeed, ſown a- 
mongſt wheat and properly managed afterwards, it would, I 
am experimentally ſenſible, be a laſting improvement.” 
Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. p. 237, and vol. VI. pag. 1. 

To TED, to ſpread abroad new-mown graſs, which is 
the firſt thing done in order to its being dried, and made 
into hay. | 

TEDDER, or TeTHErR, a rope with which a horſe is 
tied in the field, that he may not paſture too wide. 

To TEEM, to be pregnant; to engender young. 

TEETH are little bones in horfes' jaws, which ſerve 
not only to facilitate the nouriſhment, but likewiſe to diſ- 


A horſe 


THE 


A horſe has forty teeth, including the tuſhes, which are' 


diſtinguiſhed as follows. 


Twenty-four of them are called grinders, which are. 


placed at the bottom of the mouth, beyond the bars, 
twelve on each fide of the channel, viz. ſix above, and 
ſix on each fide, | 41 = | 

Theſe teeth continue, and do not fail to give place 
to new teeth in their room, ſo that they are of no uſe 
in diſtinguilhing a horſe's age. 

However, they are ſubje& to wolves teeth. 

With reference to the other ſixteen, twelve of them 
are called in their infancy, milk or foal teeth, and the re- 
maining four 80 by the name of tuſhes, 

The twelve foal teeth are ſhort, ſmall, and white; and 
are ſeated on the fore part of the mouth; ſix above, 
and fix below. N 

Theſe change and caſt, to give place to others; which, 
in proceſs of time, become long, large, and yellowiſh. 

eſe new teeth are diſtinguiſhed by the different 
names, given them, according to their putting forth, and 
it is the manner of their coming forth, that gives us to 
know the firſt years of a horſe. 

Now of theſe twelve, four are called nippers, four are 
rg middling teeth, and four go by the name of cor- 

r teeth, 

The four nippers are ſeated on the fore part of the mouth, 
two above, and two below. , 

When a horſe has put forth theſe, we conclude that 
he goes from two and a half to three years. 

The middling teeth are placed near the nippers, or ga- 
therers, one above, and one below, on each fide of the 
aws. 

5 They come out and appear between three and a half 
and four years. | : 

The corner teeth are placed yet more forward in the 
mouth, one above and one below, on each fide of the 
aws. 
: Theſe begin to ſhoot between the fourth and the fifth 
year, and are got above the gum at five years.” 

When ſurmounting the gum at that age, they become 
hollow, and mark commonly till ſeven or eight years. 

By marking we mean, that in the hollow or cavity of 
the corner teeth, a little black ſpeck is formed ; which, 
from it's reſemblance, we call the bud or eye of a bean. 

But when the horſe paſles ſix, the cavity begins to 
fill, and the black mark diſappears by degrees ; yet this 
diminution of the cavity and the mark continues from 
ſix till ſeven and a half. 

At eight years the cavity is filled up, and the black 
mark gone, and in regard that the tooth is then full, even 
as if it had been ſhaved, we then ſay that the horſe has 
razed ; which happens a little before the. eighth year, 
and after that the horſe does not mark; ſo that the ſureſt 
knowledge of his age is then took from his tuſhes. 

The tuſhes are Soul beyond the corner teeth upon 
the bars, two on each fide below, without being pre- 
ceded by any foal teeth. 5 

The two under tuſhes cut ſometimes at three years, 


ſometimes at three and a half, ſometimes at four; but the 


two upper tuſhes appear ſometimes at four, ſometimes at 
four and a half ; ſometimes before, and ſometimes after the 
corner teeth, without any certain rule; and till the age ot 
ſix they are chamfered within. 


About ten N of age the two under tuſhes appear 


much worn, which ſerves for that age. 

After that they gtow out in length, and become bare of 
fleſh, becauſe the gum ſhrinks and retires ; and at laſt, 
about the fifteenth or ſixteenth xear, the horſe ſhells. 

A horſe is not capable of any great fatigue till his tuſhes 
have cut the ſkin. { 

Moſt of the Dutch horſes are very ſick when their 
tuſhes come forth; mares have them but ſeldom, and when 
they have them they are but very ſmall, TY 

'TENDRIL, the claſper of a vine, or other climbing 

ant. 

F TENEMENT, any thing, as a houſe, &c. held by a 
tenant. b 5 

TENURE, the manner in which tenants hold their 
lands, &c. of their lord. 2 : 

THATCH, ſtraw laid on the top of a building, rick, 
&c. to keep out the weather. 

THEAVE, or THIEF, an ewe of the firſt year, 

THETCHES. See the article VETCHES, 
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| \L CERT; a Cloſe: knot, or tuft of trees; a cloſe 
wood, | | 

THILL-HORSE, or Tr1LlLtr, the laſt horſe in 4 
team; the horſe that goes between the thills or ſhafts. _ 

THISTLE; a well known prickly weed growing in 
corn- fields. | | | bow 

Wherever thiſtles grow naturally, it is a ſure ſign that 
the land is ſtrong : but they ate, at the ſame time, a great 
annoyance to every plant intended to be cultivated. The 
beſt way to deſtroy thiſtles is to cut them up by the roots 
before their ſeeding time, which is in the autumn ; for 
cutting them off too young, will only make them branch 
the more: or, which Mr. Liſle prefers, to pluck the 
thiſtles up by hand, when the ground is reaſonably moiſt 
before they are grown to the ſize at which they are uſually 
cut. They may then be eaſily drawn up with their root 
by the thumb and two fingers ; and the weeder may guard 
againſt their prickles by putting on a glove, or falſe fin- 
gers, made, of hard leather. Chalking of land is a good 
way to deſtroy this very noxious plant: but thorough 
tillage, ſummer fallows, and repeated good harrowings, 
are the moſt effectual of all, | . 

Ey an excellent regulation in France, a farmer may ſue 
his neighbour who negleCts to thiſtle his land at the proper 
ſeaſons, or may employ people. to do it at the other's ex 
pence: , And it were to be wiſhed, that a ſimilar law was 
enacted here, to prevent this wide- ſpreading miſchief, oc- 
caſioned by the ſeeding of this pernicious weed; among 
which may be reckoned; beſides its cheaking the youn 
corn, that if wheat, in particular; be not well thitled; 
the reapers take up the grips ſo tenderly, left they ſhould 
prick themſelves, that, by their looſe Handling of them, 
they ſometimes leave upon the ground corn enough to ſow 
the whole field. | 

THISTLING, the action of cutting or pulling up 
thiſtles, in order to deſtroy them. | 

THRASHING, the ion of beating out the corn; 

Though the flail be the beſt inſtrument yet known for 
threſhing the corn, becauſe it ſeparates the grain from the 
ſtraw and huſks very effectually and expeditiouſly ; yet 
as it always bruiſes a great many feeds, even fo as to ren- 
der them incapable of rowing, it were much to be wiſhed 
that ſome method — be found, by which this eſſential 
inconvenience might be avoided, Some engine or other, 
provided with a number of flails, or other pieces anſwer- 
ing the ſame end, might ſurely be made to move by wa- 
ter, wind, or a horſe, ſo as to perform the buſineſs of 
thraſhing ſtill cheaper and more expeditiouſly, and with 
leſs damage to the health of the huſbandmen, which is fre- 
quently thought to be injured by the duſt, &c. which 
ariſes in the common way of thraſhing, as well as by 
the very great laboriouſneſs of the work. This well de- 
ſerves the attention and endeavours of ſkilful mechanics, 
At all events, the thraſher ought not to wear thick iron= 
clouted ſhoes whilſt he is at work, eſpecially if he is to 
thraſh new corn, and particularly wheat z becauſe they 
will be apt to bruiſe it. His ſhoes for this purpoſe ſhould 
be ſoled with an old hat, or ſome other ſoft ſubſtance. 

Mr. Mortimer eſteems it a day's labour. for a man to 
threſh four buſhels of wheat or rye, fix buſhels of barley, 
five buſhels of oats, or five buſhels of beans and peas, 
if the corn thraſh well. But Mr. Liſle ſays a good thraſhet 
aſſured him that twelve buſhels of oats or barley are reck- 
oned a good day's threſhing : that this very man had thraſh- 
ed fourteen buſhels of oats daily and winnowed them, for 
ſeveral days together; but that thoſe oats yielded indeed 
extraordinary well : and five or fix buſhels of wheat are a 
very good day's thraſhing ; and if the corn be clung, and 
yields ill, ſometimes three buſhels are as much as can be 
thraſhed in a day. He rates the common price of thraſh- 
ing at eight-pence for a quarter of corn; and obſerves, 
which may account for the difference between the eſtimate 
and Mr. Mortimer's, that fix buſhels of wheat of the 

rowth of a warm gravelly vale are as eaſily thraſhed in a 
oe as four buſhels of the produce of cold hilly land; be- 
cauſe the ſtroke of the flail muſt be forced down ſtronger 
to beat out the grain of this laſt, than it need to be for the 
former : and alſo, that as the ftraw of corn of the growth 
of a light foil is ſhorter than that of a ſtrong clayey 

. more ſheaves, and conſequently more ears of this 
an ſort, may be laid together on a floor of equal extent, 
than can be of the laſt, whoſe longer ſtraw requires pro- 
portionably more room. a 

The 
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The worſe the wheat is, though it be never lo dry, the 


rougher it will feel when handled ; becauſe thin and coarſe 
wheat is not ſo plump and globular as fine wheat, but is 
apt to be pitted and wrinkled, which of courſe renders it 
leſs ſlippery. It will handle cooler out of a ſtack two years 
old, than it will out of the one that is only a year old; for 
in that time the miſts and rimes, eſpecially in a hilly cou 

try, will be driven into the ſtack. | | 

Mr. Liſle, who makes this remark, adds from his own 
experience, that wheat thraſhed in damp weather generally 
yields but little flour, with a great deal of bran, when it is 
ground ; and that if it be put into ſacks, it will grow muſt 
in leſs than three weeks, for the weather be evet fo dry af- 
terwards: but if it be thraſhed when the air is perfectly 
clear and dry, it will keep well in facks, for a long time; 
eſpecially if theſe are laid upon treſſels high enough to ſe- 
cure them from the dampneſs of the ground or floor. 

For the keeping of meal, in general, there is no better 
way than firſt to bolt it, and clear it from the bran, which 
is very apt to corrode and putrify it, and make it muſty ; 
then to tread it down as hard as poſſible, and head it up 
cloſely, in clean, dry, tight, and well bound caſks, which 
muſt be Jaid in a cool dry place. 

The beards of barley come off beſt, in thraſhing, when 
the ſwarths of this corn have taken the dew before their 
being houſed, It will keep well in the mow, unthraſhed, 
for one year; and for making it into malt, which muſt be 
done before the heat of the ſummer comes on, it ſhould 
not be kept above a year and a half, or at moſt two years : 
otherwiſe it will be filled with weevils ; unleſs it has been 
previouſly curtd in a ſtove or kiln, 

Oats being defended with a double huſk, are the grain 
leaſt ſubject to harbour vermin. The beſt way to keep 
them after they are thraſhed, is to dry them well on a kiln, 
and then tc barrel them up in clean cloſe caſks ; but they 
ſhould not be thraſhed earlier than Chriſtmas, becauſe they 
are not fit for keeping before that time. 

Beans and peas always thraſh beſt after they have ſweated 
in the mow, which they are very apt to do, becauſe, as the 
whole crop of either of them never ripens all together, 
the green parts heat, and communicate their ferment to the 
whole heap. The danger to be guarded againſt here is, 
that the ripe ſo heated do not give fire to the green, by 
which both might be cither rotted or conſumed ; to which 
the bigneſs of their leaves, and hardneſs of their ſtalks, 
which continue moiſt and ſappy a long time, will alſo con- 
tribute very much. For this reaſon farmers generally chooſe 
to ſtack them without doors, rather than to houſs them; 
that they may be the more thoroughly dried by the ſun 
and air. But the beſt way of all is to kiln-dry them, or 
dry them well in the ſun; after which they will Loop many 

ears, without turning or any other care, though they be 
l ever ſo thick in the granary. As beans are a very 
large ſeed, and conſequently full of moiſture, it is found 
beſt to let thoſe that are intended for keeping ſweat in the 
mow till March, when they may be thraſhed without dan- 


ger: for beans never give again, after they have once been 
thoroughly dried. 


Peas are, of all grain, the moſt ſubjeR to rottenneſs and 


imperfection, becauſe they are the molt apt to breed worms, 
weevils, and mites, by reaſon of the luſciouſneſs and ſweet- 
neſs of their grain. The better they are dried either in the 


moſt effectual in this country, the longer they will keep 
ſound, and the fitter they will be for the food of cattle, by 
helping to make them thirſty ; it being a juſt obſervation, 
that if cattle drink well, they will feed well. What is in- 
tended for the food of men ſhould not be dried too much; 
becauſe that would make the peas require double the time 
in boiling : nor need they be thraſhed for this uſe, but as 
they are wanted ; or elſe they may be put into cloſe caſks, 
and headed up. In granaries, they keep beſt in thick heaps, 
or in bins: ſpreading of them thin upon the floor being apt 
to dry them too ſoon, and to take from them much of their 
{weetneſs and goodneſs. 0 

Vetches wanted for ſowing immediately after they are 
cut, may be thraſhed very well on a hurdle, with a cloth; 
though they may then be too ſoft, notwithſtanding their 
being ripe, to be thraſhed on a floor, where the flail and the 
— 2 feet would bruiſe and break them. 

When a careful huſbandman opens and ſpreads his ſheaves, 
he will pick out of them atleaſt all the largeſt and moſt ap- 
parent weeds, before he begins to thraſh. As he proceeds 


in his work, he will from time to time remove all the lon 
itraw from the corn beaten out of it, which laſt always lies 
underneath, with a prong or fork, and then the pieces of 
ſtraw, broken ears, &c. with a wooden rake, He will then 
ſhovel the remaining grain up on one fide of the floor, and 
repeat this tell he has thraſhed out enough fo make what is 
commonly called a clearing. 

The heap is then paſſed through a wide ſieve, which re- 
tains only the bits of ſtraw, and ſuch fragments or ends of 
the ears as have eſcaped the flail. Theſe frequently con- 
tain very good corn; though the farmer ſeldom grudges 
giving them to his poultry, or binding them up with ftraw 
intended for fodder. A few of them incloſed in a ſmall 
truſs bound zt both ends, the better to keep them in, will 
entice horſes to eat heartily of this ftraw, which affords 
them good nouriſhment: and M. Duhamel judges that 
they would alſo be excellent and profuable winter-food for 
ſheep, when there is a ſcarcity of graſs. 

A great deal of labour may be faved in the uſing of this 
ſteve by faſtening a loop to its rim, and reſting it thereb 
on a hook ſuſpended by a rope. This will ſuſtai.1 half the 
weight of the corn, and the winnower may eaſily give it 
the neceſlary circular motion. But yet a more convenient 
method, is to place a ſquare ſieve, of wire is beſt, with 
thin boards for its ſides, upon two poliſhed rods of iron, to 
throw the corn up into it with a ſhovel, and to puſh it 
backward and forward upon theſe rods, on which it moves 
eaſily, and will ſift a great deal of corn in a ſhort time. 

For ſeparating the chaff, which is the next buſineſs, the 
caſting ſhovel is much more expeditious than either the 
wicker fan, or the common winnow with fails. When 
this ſhovel is uſed, the wind muſt blow through the barn, 
either in at one door and out at the other, or in at a win« 
dow, and out at the oppoſite door. The winnower then, 
placing himſelf under the wind, and cloſe to the heap of 
corn that is to be cleanſed, takes it up, one ſhovelful after 
another, and, with a circular motion, throws it ſcattered 
in the air, againſt the wind, towards the oppoſite ſide of 
the barn. The beſt grains, which are the heavieſt, go 
fartheſt ; the leſſer fall ſhort of them; and the very ſmall, 
ſhrivelled, and much damaged, with the ſeeds of cockle, 
darnel and ſeveral other weeds, fall ſtill nearer to the man 
who throws them ; while the lighter feeds of other weeds, 
with the bits of ſtraw, chaff, duſt, &c. are blown from all 
the reſt, by the wind. From time to time, the winnower 
quits his ſhovel, and ſweeps away the ſecond ſized corn, 
which would be too much intermixed with the ſmalleſt, if 
the heap was left alone, and ſuffered to accumulate till the 
end of the winnowing ; and when the whole is done, he 
ſhovels up the fineſt grain. The leaſt of all, which bor- 
ders on the chaffy. &c. is alſo then collected, and the three 
ſorts, after being ſifted or ſcreened, to cleanſe them from 
any remaining duſt, are laid up ſeparately ; the firſt for ſale, 
the next for domeſtic uſes, and the third, if the farmer can 
afford it, chiefly for the food of poultry. "The ſhort 


ſtraws and chaff are fifted in a pretty fine ſieve, to clear 
them likewife of duſt, and are frequently given to oxen 
and cows. 

Mr. Liſle obſerves that the ſeeds cannot be ſeparated 
from . any grain by the common fan, but that it may be 
done with the ſcreen ; of which he therefore adviſes the 


conſtant uſe for all forts of corn defigned for ſowing. 
kiln or ſun, the former of which will generally be found | 


Though wind is in all caſes, the chief agent in the clean- 
ſing of feeds, which being intrinſically heavier than their 
coats or huſks, are by the ſame force applied to both, car- 
ried to different diſtances, in proportion to their weight, 
and thereby confequently ſeparated ; yet the natural action 
of this aſſiſtant is liable to many inconveniences : it blows 
not conſtantly : but frequently diſappoints the winnower 
in his time of greateſt need: when it does blow, it is not 
always in the beſt direction to anſwer the ſituation of his 
barn ; and without doors it is intirely uſeleſs to his purpoſe, 
if it be not attended with fair weather. Beſides, when its 
force can be applied in the beſt way, it is even then not 
equal; but generally acts by ſudden blaſts, which, as is well 
known, diſcrders the whole work, and occaſions a conſi- 


derable waſte of ſeed. 


The Dutch avoid theſe inconveniencies by uſing a ma- 
chine (Plate XXVI. fig. 1.) which creates an artificial 
wind, uniform and ſteady in its action, and always ready at 
command, 

The fan, (fig. 2.) which is the acting part of this en- 
gine, produces a wind proportiened to the velocity mw 

| | whic 
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which it is tutned on its axis, and therefore capable of ſe- made in it j none of them; howevet, of moment; except 
veral degrees of ſtrength, as beſt ſuits the purpoſe of the |that of changing the materials of the ſails, from boards to 


winnower.. | ſheet- iron. Its complexneſs is the only bar to its popula- 
The fan is incloſ:d in a large caſe or box, K L, and rity. | | 


_ occupies one half of it; which is repreſented ſeparately, | Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, vol, VI. gives 
and in a different view, in fig. 3. It is ſuſpended free) 


N | / a deſcription of a mill, for ſeparating the grain from the ear 
on its axis, and turned by the handle A. The other half | in place of thraſhing, by Mr. William Winlaw, to the fol- 
of the box is empty, and receives the ſeed as it falls down | lowing effect. See Plate XXVI*. | 


from the hopper B, to the ſloping floor viſible at C, alon „This mill was tried in June, 1785, in the preſence of 
which it flides out at D, while the force of the wind which | many gentlemen, and gave the greateſt ſatisfaction. 
is confined within this winnow, and always acts in the | Upon trial there was paſſed through the mill one buſhel of 
ſame direction, viz. 2 of the machine from A to the heads of wheat in one minute, with very moderate labour 
E, carries the chaff, light and rotten grains, dirt, &c. out to the man that turned it; and, by experiment, it is found 
at E. In this paſſage, the wind meets the ſeed conſtantly | that four buſhels of the ears will yield one buſhel of clean 
falling from the hopper, and impels it more or leſs towards grain; allowing that a man will thraſh ſix buſhels in a day, 
the end E, according to its weight. Good ſeed never goes of eight hours work: the mill will clear that qe in 


quite ſo far, but comes down within the box. twenty - four minutes, and to a greater degree of perfection 
The hopper here is ingeniouſly contrived to fave labour. that can poſſibly be done by the flail, for it ſeparates every 
It hangs by ſtrings upon four pegs, and moves with ſuch | grain from the ears. | 


eaſe, that the neceſſary motion may be communicated to it « 'The ſaving of corn, by uſing the mill in preference to 


by the ſame hand that moves the fan, without any hin- common thraſhing, being proved, the ſtraw alſo is in a pre- 


drance to the workman. To this purpoſe, a triangular |ferable ſtate after it is cleared of the ears; it need not be 


board /, is fixed upon the handle of the fan, and turns with | handled a ſecond time to prepare it for the market, as it is 
it. The angles of this board, in their rotation, preſs againſt all combed clean and fitting for uſe, without any furthur 
the lower end of a little lath, incurvated as in the figure, time being beſtowed in preparing it. The expence of re- 
which moves freely upon a peg at g. This end according]y {pairing or relaying the barn-floors ſhould alſo be a conſi- 
recedes from the preſſure towards H, and conſequently the deration of the farmers, which the uſe of the mill entirely 
upper end moves the contrary way, towards I, and by a | removes, beſides thraſhing inſtruments, &, _ 
ſtring faſtened from it to the hopper, draws this laſt after it, | «It requires very little practiee to enable any perſon to ma- 
out of its natural ſituation, When this preſſure ends, and nage the mill. The dart painted on the fly directs which 
the ſides of the little triangle are next the lath, the hopper | way to turn the handle, it being pointed as it ſhould be 
hangs freely, returns to its former place, and takes the lath turned. The hopper, which ſerves to feed the mill, is re- 
along with it, till the next angle of the little triangle begins | gulated by the two round pins, to which the cords are 
to a; and ſo alternately as long as the fan moves. As | pry The ſcrew at the bottom of the frame is to adjuſt 
the hopper is thus in continual motion, the ſeed theds down, | the diſtance of the inner nut from the outward cone; for 
and is winnowed as it falls. | if it is ſcrewed upwards too much it will bruiſe the grain; 

The next care is to cleanſe the corn from all foreign bo- if lowered down too far it will admit the ears to paſs with- 
dies, which could nt be carried off by the wind, ſuch as out effect. The croſs bars, which ſupport the axis on which 
ſtones, bits of eartif, &c. Theſe are ſeparated by running the fly and pinion are fixed, are moveable upwards and 
the grain through a fieve wide enough to let it paſs with downwards, as occaſion requires. When the ſcrew at 
eaſe, while bodies of a larger bulk are retained : and it is bottom is turned to the right it moves the nut upwards, 
likewiſe often neceſſary afterwards to uſe a fine ſieve, which and give lefs ſpace, The wedges muſt be ſlackened above 
lets through only the duſt, ſeeds of weeds, and other bodies to admit the axle to riſe upwards or downwards, as may be 
ſmaller than the corn. found neceſſary. Theſe wedges may be ſlackened or tight- 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, vol. ened with great eaſe, and without any danger of injuring the 
5 ue 1. ſpeaks of a winnowing machine to the following mill. | 
effect: 1 

« This excellent machine is well known as a curioſity 
in moſt parts of the kingdom. But the county of York 


References to the Plate. 


being the only one in which its uſe has been eſtabliſhed A, A, A, A, the frame of the mill. 
in common practice, it merits in this place particular no- B, the outward cone. 
tice. C, the large iron wheel. 
« We are probably indebted to the Chineſe, or other Ea- D, the regulating ſcrew. 
ſtern nation, for the invention of this machine. I have E, the pinion. | 
ſeen it upon an India paper drawn with ſuſtcient curse, G, the top curb ſurrounding the nut. 
to ſhew that the draughtſman was intimately acquainted H, the fly. 
with the uſes of it. The Dutch, to whom the invention | Fig. 1. the mill. 
has been aſcribed, imported it, in all probability, from the 2. the combing the ſheaf. 
Faſt Indies. Be this as it may, it indiſputably came from 3. the comb for ſtripping the ears. 
Holland into this country. | 4. the hand comb. 


« Its firſt introduction into the Vale was by a gentleman | | | 3 
of this neighbourhood, about five · and- thirty years ago. But Directions for combing the bottom of the 8 and firips 


the introducer committing this complex machine to the, ping the ears from the ffraw. (See Plate XXVI.) 
care of ſervants, without paying attention to it himſelf, it : ; 
was, as might be expected, foon thrown aſide as uſcleſs. | The frame of the comb is made in form of a croſs, with 


« Some time afterwards, however, it fell into the hands of a comb fixed to every limb, that four perſons may work at 
a ſenſible ſubſtantial yeoman; who, with the aſſiſtance of a once, if requiſite, according to the figure in the annexed 
friend, diſcovered its uſefulneſs, and reduced it to practice. plate. The teeth or prongs are made of ſteel, and of an 
« My tather, who had made himſelf maſter of the excel- | angular form, ſet at ſuch convenient diſtances as to ſtrip 
lencies and defects of this pattern, made one from it, with the ears clean; if ſet too wide apart they will paſs through 
ſome improvements. This was the firſt which was made | without eftect, and if too near together will not admit the 
in the diſtrict, and perhaps the firſt which was made in ſtraw to go between. ; 
England. The objection made by ſome gentlemen, againſt the mill 
« Theutility of itbeingſeenby ſome'diſcerning individuals, coming into general uſe, is, their fear of not finding em- 
ſeveral others were conſtructed under my father's direction. ployment for their threſhers. 
But, notwithſtanding many of them were kept in common uſe, | Anſwer, If gentlemen and farmers pay proper attention 
and viſited as ſubjects of admiration, it was ſome fifteen or to improving their waſte lands, and other neceſſary improve= 
twenty years before they grew into popular eſtimation. ments requilite in huſbandry, they will be at no loſs to find 
« Within the laſt ten or fiſteen years, the making of them employment for their threſhers. | 
has been a principal employment of wrights and carpenters. | The improvements made of late years in our cotton ma- 
At preſent there is ſcarcely any man, whoſe farming is con- nufaCtories, by the help of uſeful improved * is ſuf- 
ſiderable, without a machine fan.” ficient to confute the notion which many people have, that 
« Theconſtrution of this machine has undergoneſeveral |thoſe improvements are hurtful to the labouring intereſt 
alterations, and ſome few improvements may have been of the kingdom, when it is plainly proved that the con+ 


trary 


trary is the fact, many thouſands of poor people being em- 
ployed by their means, who would not have bad it in their | 
power to get employment otherwiſe ; conſequently they 

would have been chargeable to their reſpective pariſhes, / 


who now are ufeful members of ſociety.” 
As the farmers in many place feed their cattle, and par- 


ticularly their ſheep, in the winter, with half-threſhed ſtraw; } 


and as new ſtraw is good food for horſes, which are induced 
to eat it very readily when it {till contains ſome grain; there 
is, in this reſpect, an advantage in thraſhing the corn only by 
degrees; beſides, that the grain itſelf is allowed to improve 
in its quality when preſerved in the ear, ſo as attain the 
moſt perfect maturity, to ſweat out its moiſture, and to 
acquire a degree of hardneſs which fits it for long keeping. 
About three months after it has been cut, is generally reck- 
oned the beſt time for threſhing wheat that is intended for 
keeping; and accordingly our prudent huſbandmen make 
this the buſineſs of winter, when their prefence is leaſt 
wanted in the field. But, on the other hand, ſeed wheat 
cannot well be too ſoon cleared from the chaff, as M. de 
Chateauvieux's experiments have proved; and the beſt 
way of doing this, is by ſtriking the ears againſt a beam, 
By this method the huſbandman will obtain a fine, long, 
unbruiſed ſtraw, fit for binding up his next year's ſheaves, 
for thatching, and for various other uſeful purpoſes. Of 
this he ſhould always ſave, and ſtack, as much as he can 
ſpare, when it proves long and good, for wheat ſtraw will 
keep perfectly well a year or two; and if there be no occa- 
ſion for it in that time, it will make litter and dung at laſt. 
Barley ſtraw is likewiſe very ſerviceable for thatching or 
to throw over ſtacks of barley, or peas, till they can be 
thatched: but oat ſtraw is of no great uſe, unleſs it be to 
cover an oat-rick, peas for fatting hogs, or corn for fowls. 
In general, an empty ſpace ſhould be left in the barn, if it 
can be done conveniently in harveſt time, to receive the 
litter, and foddering ſtraw that is threſhed out before cattle 
come to fodder ; or it ſhould be laid under ſome cover, for 
otherwiſe it will rot. 

THRASHING-FLOOR, the floor on which the corn 

is thraſhed. See the article BARN, - 

THRAVE, a ſhock of corn conſiſting of twenty-four 
ſhcaves. 

THREAF, a handful, a bundle, a pottle. 

TROATING, the action of mowing beans againſt 
their bending, wh'ch is never done but in a thin crop. 

* THROATWORT, the name of a perennial weed com- 
mon in paſture grounds. The ſtalk is cornered and undi- 
vided. The flowers grow in bunches at the top of the ſtalk. 
They are erect, of a beautiful purple colour, and divided in 
the middle into five acute ſegments. 

TICHING, ſetting up turfs in ſuch a manner as they 
may be dried 1 the ſun, and fit for being burnt for their 
aſhes upon the land. 

TIKE, an inſect found in dogs, ſheep, cows, &c. 

TILLABLE, arable, fit for the plough. 

TILLAGE, the act or practice or tilling, or cultivating 
land. Sae the article PLOUGHING. 

« I was much pleaſed, ſays a correſpondent of the editors 
of the Muſeum Ruſticum, with an account which I received 
about fix weeks ago, of a peculiar management of tillage at 
Market-Weighton, in the Eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire, given 
to me by a ſenſible man of veracity, who was born and bred 
a farmer in that neighbourhood. 

« The inhabitants of Market-Weighton have, it ſeems, 
five fields, two of a ſandy ſoil, and three of a ſtrong clayey 
ſoil ; the former, as will eafily be conjectured, deſtined to 
rye, and the others to wheat. Their ſandy lands are diſ- 
poſed to four ſwathes breadth; and finding by experience 
that conſiderable parts of each land, towards each furrow, 
are ſtarved by the coldneſs of water dripping from the 
higher parts of the lands, they have for many years altered 
their former method; and only ploughed the half of each 
land, viz. the two middle ſwathes : ſo that they have now 
excellent rye 8 on the higher and dryer half of every 
land, and excellent meadow growing on the lower and wet- 
ter half, which being juſt two ſwathes, is moved with 
great eaſe and exactneſs. 

It will, perhaps, be thought by ſome, that by making 
narrower lands, they might have more dry land, and conſe- 

uently more corn. But I apprehend, theſe induſtrious 

Balten den find by experience, that when they make their 

lands narrower, and conſequently with leſs deſcent, the 
water ſtagnates in the higher parts, and Fa ay ſpoils 


TIM 


corn on their lands, in their preſent diſpoſition, with con- 
venience, as their preſent method allows them juſt one ſwathe 
on each ſide. | 

They have rye and meadow in one of their two ſand 
fields every other year, and a fallow the next year. The 
having half of the field in graſs, affords good graſs for 
their theep, &c. in that year; and allows them to keep a 
good ſtock thereon ; and this ſtock, in return, manures 
the ground conſiderably, both the fallow and the ſwarth, 
One of their wheat-fields affords them plenty of worſe or 
ſpring corn ; and thus they are ſupplied with wheat, rye, 
ſpring corn, meadow, and ſummer grafs, from their fre 
A which in any other management they could ſcarcely 


« It is obſervable alſo, that by this management they on! 
prough as much as four fields, * conſe 1 can Afford 
one fifth more ploughing to every piece of ground in tillage, 
than they otherwiſe could, on ſuppoſition that their fields 
are all of the ſame extent. 

Theſe provident people, gentlemen, have another 
piece of management well worthy the attention of others. 
They have two great fairs for ftheep ; one in ſpring, and 
the other in autumn. "They hold the former of theſe fairs 
in one of their fallow fields, which is to be ploughed up in 
ſpring. The concourſe of ſheep, horſes, &c. manures this 
held ſurpriſingly, and then they turn in the dung before ir 
be evaporated or baked. Their later fair is held on the other 
fallow held, which is ſoon to be ſown with hard corn. And 
here they receive equal benefit. 

« Whether they have their ſpring fair on the rye or 
| wheat field, I know not; but 1 apprehend them to have 
it on the former, as rye is fown ſooner than wheat; and 
* time of ſowing might be too late for their autumnal 

7 

« Whoeyer has ſeen the uſeleſs naſtineſs which is 
made by ſheep at fairs, in the ſtreets of great towns, 
will think this management of the Market Weightoners 
highly deſerving of imitation : eſpecially in the latter 
— of the year, when the rains bring in much ſoil with the 

eep. 

« I would, however, venture to recommend one im- 
provement to theſe ſenſible people, viz. after a certain 
number of years to plough up one of their ſandy fields en- 
tirely, and to croſs-plough it, and endeavour to mix the 
ſoil of the ridges and furrows thoroughly together, and then 
to make the furrows where the ridges were, &c, and to ſow 
down the outward ſwathes of each land with ſeeds pioper 
to the ſoil. The advantages hence reſulting, are ſo obvious, 
that it would be an affront to their 2 to inſiſt 
upon them.” Muſeum Ruflicum, vol. VI. p. 83. 

'TTILLER, a branch or ſtem of corn. 

To 1 1LLER, to ſpread or ſhoot out, 

TILLS, tares, or vetches. 

TILTH, or T1LT, the condition of the earth after 
plou hing, &c. 

TIMBER. Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of 
—— Counties, gives the following treatiſe on tim- 

r. 

Mr. Laking, of Hall End, whoſe landlord (living at a 
diſtance) has uma, entruſted him with the care of his 
woodlands, obligingly ſhewed me a young oak wood, of 
about ſeven acres, which he recollects to have ſeen planted 
with acorns. . 

« He was, at the time of planting, a child. He is now 
near ſeventy. He thinks it is about 83 or four ycats 
ago. 

The incloſure was in graſs. A hole was opened by a 
kind of ſcoop or gouge, run obliquely into the ſurface, ſo as 
to raiſe up a tongue of turf ; under which the acron was 
placed. The ſward was not broken, neither by the ſpade, 
the plough nor the hoe, nor does he believe that any kind 
of 2 except keeping up the fences, was uſed. 

« In about thirty years, it was coppiced, that is, partially 
cut down as underwood ; leaving timber ſtands, 

« It has fince been coppiced twice: the laſt time about 
twelve years ago; when the timbers were thinned, in a 
manner that does Mr, Laking great credit, 

« The weedlings were ſold for rails, chiefly, at a good 
price. | 

« Mr. Hill, in whoſe farm this wood ſtands, does not 
recollect the exact produce of theſe ſeven acres: but an- 
other piece of ſomewhat more than four acres, plauted 
about the ſame time, has, he ſays, already paid its owner up- 
wards of 400l. as nearly as may be 100l. an acre ; and the 


their whole crop. Nor could they, I ſuppoſe, ſo more 


timbers, 
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timbers, ſtill too thick, are ſome bf them worth 208. to 2.58. 
a tree: from forty to fifty feet High, and from fix to ten 
inches timber girt. 1 

« There is a ftrikingly exact proportion between the 
ſize of the tops and the thickneſs of the tems; How in- 
judicious to ſuffer trees to croud each other ! Mr. L. ſeems 
fully convinced of this ; and is meditating another thinning. 
His ideas are very juſt in this reſpect. He is equally aware 
of the miſchiefs enſuing from the fathing of tops, and of the 
utility ariſing from young plants ſtanding ſufficiently cloſe 
to draw each other up ſtraight ; as well as to rot off the la- 
teral ſhoots of the ſtenis 

« The ſoil is a hungry clay, worth about 78. or 88. an 
acre ; the clay continuing a conſiderable depth. How ju- 
dicious to plant ſuch land with oaks, The trees are clean 
and full of growth. 

« Mr, Laking alſo ſhowed me a ſmall plantation of his 
dyn; about twelve or fourteen years old. The ground 
was fallowed, fown with wheat, harrowed, and the acorns 
dibbled in by women, ſoon after the wheat was ſown. The 
plants have never been touched. They are, however, get- 
ting very unſtzeable; beginning to be drawn up too ſſen- 
der; . no doubt, want weeding. They were never hoed, 
except partially, and Mr. L. ſeems to think cleaning the 
land is not of great uſe. The ſubſoil is a bed of fine clay: 
the plants are clean and thriving. 

« Lady Robert Bertie has a piece of oaks getting up, by 
the ſide of Shortwood, Mr. Hill ſays, he ſowed the acorns, 
about ſixteen or ſeventeen years ago : he alfo ſowed ſome 
aſh keys, at the ſame time ; but few of the aſhes have got 
up, and the oaks are too thin. The acorns and keys were 
ſown broad-caſt, and harrowed in with wheat. 

« Mr. L. ſays this piece was ſown with tree ſeeds about 
fourteen years prior to the laſt ſowing ; but a rabbit-warren 
then lying contiguous, the plants were all cut off. 

«Itis in vain to attempt to propagate wood, in the neigh- 
bourhood of warrens ; whether of rabbits or hares.” 

Mr. Marſhall, obſerves, « 1784, July 25. This ſummer, 
the oak puts on an unuſual appearance. The ſpring ſhoot 
having been taken off entirely from moſt individuals (ſee 
his 29th minute) by the chafer, the Midſummer ſhoot (or 
more accurately ſpeaking, a freſh ſhoot) has ſupplied its 
moe ; the trees now appeating in the colour and ſoftneſs of 

ay. 

« The leaves, however, as yet, are ſmall, thin, and faint; 
unable, probably, to draw up any conſiderable ſupply 
of ſap: and even ſuppoſing them to acquire, before au- 
tumn, their natural ſize and texture, the loſs of time, and 


the extraordinary check the ſap may have received during 


the disfoliated ſtate of the trees, will probably prevent 
them, this year, from forming their ordinary encreaſe of 
wood: a circumſtance which may, hereafter, be eaſily pro- 
ved, by examination.” 

In Minute. 140 of the ſame vol Mr. Marſhall ſays, 
« 1185, April 21. The purchaſers of the Merevale timber 
began to fell, yeſterday : although the Groſsbery has barely 
foliated, and the hawthorn but juſt beginning to open. And 
it is the opinion of experienced timbermen, that ſome of 
the trees it Statfoid wood (about fifty years younger) would 
likewiſe run. | 

« Query, is this early riſe of ſap owing to the ſpecific 
nature of he trees of this diſtrit; or to nature of the 
ſoil or climature ? or are woodmen in other diſtricts igno- 
rant as to the circumſtance of the bark of old trees running 
ſo much earlier than that of younger wood ? 

« It is obſervable, that young trees, and even the young 
wood of old trees, retain the leaves longer than the older 
branches of aged trees: the ſap having, perhaps, a leſs free 
circulation, neither riſes nor falls ſo rapidly, as it does in old 
wood; in which the ducts are become large, and in which 
the fleſh of the bark may have loſt, in great part, its elaſti- 


City,” 

tn Minute 141, he ſays “ The lag is a common blemiſh 
of timber trees in this country: a defect which I do not re- 
member to have met with in any other ; unleſs it be includ- 
ed, elſewhere, in that of ſhakey. It is a cleft, or rift, reaeh- 
ing ſometimes from the top to the bottom of the ſtem, and, 
perhaps, to near its center, | 

« This defect is believed to be cauſed by froſt, No 
other ground, however, is produced for this opinion, than 
the evidence of an old man, who lives (or lived) in the 
neighbourhood of Sutton park (in which the lag is very pre- 
valent) and who ſays that, in the hard froſt, he has, in the 
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night, heard the trees burſt, with reports as loud of thote of 
a gun ; and that, on examination, he has found ctacks in 
them large age to thurſt in his hang. 
If this be a fact, it is an intereſting one. It is, atleaſt, 
probable; and is, indeed, the only rations | 
perhaps, can be given of this too well aſcertained effect. 


In Minute 142, he ſays, “ April 28. Two of the purcha- 
ſers of the Statfold oaks began felling to-day. 


rational aceount that; 


The tops run perſectiy well ; * lower parts of 
the ſtems move with difficulty. This may ſeem a paradox. 
Yet the fact is ſo notorious that an old bar-kpeeler will have 
it, the ſap enters as the top. | | 

« The buds are juſt beginning to ſwell : the ſmall twigs 
are full of ſap: and no wonder they are {o.z for the bud not 
being yet opened, the ſap has yet no vent, and there is, of 
courſe, a ſurchatge. This ſurcharge neceſſarily takes pl 
at the extremities of the boughs ; which might be term 
the bottom of the containing veſſel; while the roots and 
the ſtem might be ſaid to act the part of a tunnel, down 
_ - ſap, 3 by he els, is poured.” 

n Minute 243, he ſays * May 1, This morning, ſpent 
two or three bn in Starfold mods.” 

« In one ſet of workmen, there are nine fellers to ſeven 
p_ — in 2 chree 5 to four or five peelers. 

ut ſtockin vol. I. p. oa. vires a . porpor- 
tion of fellers Non axe-falling, in — uſual way. 

« 'The minutiæ of ſtocking are theſe : the horizontal 
roots having been bared with a mattock, are cut through 
with falling axes (ſee as above); and one end of a rope 
having been previouſly, or while the ſurface toots were cuts 
tiri „Ares judiciouſly to a bough in the head of the tree, 

the other end of the bottom of the neighbouring tree, 
in a proper direction, the tap and other downward roots, if 
not very large, are broken off, by means of this purchaſe 
tearing out the crown of the root entire. 

& Much judgment and circumſpection are requiſite in 
letting down large ſpreading trees. Two of thoſe already 
fallen are much injured by rents below the crowns, and a 
third is cleft halfway down the ſtem, by injudicious manage 
ment. | | | 

« The miſchief is ſometimes done by a ſpreading bough 
catching a ſtanding tree; but more frequently, by a hea- 
vy arm falling uppermoſt, and daſhing to one fide when the 
tree takes the ground. The worſt rent (of a valuable tree) 
was cauſed by two boughs, ſtanding forkwiſe ; one of them 
daſhing to one ſide, the other to the oppoſite ſide of the 
ſtem, while a third took the ground. 

« The preventive is, to cut off or cripple the 
boughs, while the trees are ſtanding : an expedient which 
has a doubly good effect ; as is not only againſt the 
ſplitting, but inclines the tree to fall, with greater certain- 
ty, toward the deſired point, | 
bi. A log of wood, judiciouſly placed at the foot of the 

ing tree, in giving it a proper bias, wedg 
driven in behind, have a 1 effect. "ee 

« It is very obſervable, the largeſt trees, of this 
wood, have the ſmalleſt tap roots : their horizontal roots 
\being numerous, and lying quite up to the ſurface ; while 
thoſe of the ſtunted inferior trees are all tap or downward 
roots; lying deep in the ground; having few horizontal 


. topſoil is good, with T hungry, 


dangerons 


« Tn this inſtance, the 
gravelly, yellow loam, for the ſubſoil. 

« Theſe ſtunted trees are an evidence that, in ſituations 
where the ſubſoil is of an inferior quality, oaks, though raiſ- 
ed from the acorn in the place where they are intended to 
grow up, ſhould be tapped. | 

« One of the largeſt trees, in this wood, is much depre- 
ciated by having its ſtately ſtem fouled and rendered coarſe, 
by rotten and ſmall boughs ſticking out of it, from top to 
bottom. Its purchaſer allows it would have been worth more. 
by two guineas, had the ſtem beenclean. One hour's work, 
or half that labour, beſtowed upon it a hundred and twenty 
years ago, would have given this deſirable quality. 

« What a miſtaken idea that timber trees ſhould not be 
touched with a pruning inſtrument I It is injurious, no 
doubt, to take off principal boughs, after the tree is full 
rown, or even in the latter ſtages of its growth ; but to 
faffer the ſtem, while young, to remain foul with dead 
ſtumps, and ſmall branches, is unpardonable.” _ 

He ſays, in Minute 144. © May 14. The falling of 
the Merevale timber was finiſhed yeſterday. Scarcely one 
tree in ten with a perfectly . bottom. Many of them 


| 
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hollow at the Heart, a conſiderable way up, and the entire 
ſtems of cburſe tainted,” What a dear bargain ! How in- 
Judictous to ſuffer timber to ſtand thus to waſte, 

The length of this timber is extraordinary. A ves. of 
girting tree meaſures ſixty feet to the firſt bough : with a 
continuation of upright ſtem, near ten feet more ! | 
- « Though theſe trees ſeemed to ſtand well aboveground, 
they have, or have had, very ſtrong downward roots; 
though the ſubſtratum be rock. But the fiſſures of this were 
probably their great encouragement. 

« "Counted the rings of one of theſe trees, about three 
feet diameter at the butt, and two at the girting place; and 
ran over thoſe of another tree. As nearly as could be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, two hundred rings. 

« Tt is obſervable that, in ſeveral of theſe trees, a core of 
about ten years growth has ſhrunk and ſeparated from the 
more outward rings. 

«In Min. 145, he ſtates that on May 22. © One ſet of 
wood-fellers, now in Statfold wood, rope very few trees, 
throwing them down with wedges alone : which, if the 
heart-ſpurn be ſand (or rather brittle) will, they ſay, break 
it ſooner, than almoſt any number of men pulling at it with 
a rope. 

« Theit method is to cut one of the main high growing 
horizontal robts, or fide ſpurns, juſt through ; ſticking in 
the wedges between the butt and the end of the root. 

« This is leſs trouble, and conſequently gains a quicker 
diſpatch, than roping z but ĩt is leſs certain as to the point of 
falling. Neverthelels, if the toes be left, ſome of a judicious 
length to prevent the tree from heeling improperly when it 
firſt begins to fall, and others left uncut to pull it to the 

iven point 1n falling, much may be done by wedges, 

« But if the tap root be pliable, yielding to the wedges 
without cracking, this method of throwing down timber 
trees becomes in a degree impracticable.” See TREE, 

OAK, ORCHARD. 

TIMOTHY-GRASS, the name of a graſs now culti- 
vated in England, of which it 1s a native, though the ſeeds 
of it were carried from Virginia, by one Mr. Timothy Han- 
ſon, to North Carolina, where it is now cultivated by the 
inhabitants; and from this circumſtance it received the 
name it now bears. a 

It thrives moſt in low, damp, marſhy grounds: for in 
ſuch ſoil and ſituation it will produce a fine turf in three 
weeks from the time of ſowing the ſeed. It is very luxu- 
riant, grows to a conſiderable height, and has in ſome ſort 
the appearance of wheat or rye, having a broad blade or 
leaf. 

All ſorts of cattle are very fond of this herb whilſt in a 
green growing ſtate ; and it will not be improper to add, 
that they are nearly, if not quite, as fond of it, when dried 
and made into hay: but when it is intended for this uſe, 
it ſhould always be. mown when it is in full fap, juſt be- 
fore it flowers, for if it is left longer before it is cut, be- 
ing ſo luxuriant and quick a grower, it becomes harſh and 
is much dryer and more chirky food, than when it is cut in 
its prim. SY 

« Timothy-graſs, ſays an experienced farmer, in a letter 
to Dr. Templeman, is in appearance a coarſe graſs, very 
little promiſing to be a paſture agreeable to cattle. Indeed 
its appearance ſo ſtrongly prejudiced many againſt it, that 
it would have been at once condemned to neglect, had it 
not been reſcued by the enterpriſing diſpoſition of Mr. 
Roque, which had ſown a conſiderable ſpot of ground with 
the ſecd firſt ſent from America ; yet the fact is, that, 
whilſt in the ſap, it is more agreeable to horſes and cat- 
tle than any other graſs has been obſerved to be. Mr. 
Roque's horſe ſoon gave him a convincing proof of this; 
for having got looſe, he left very fine lucern, and the mo- 
ment he reached the Timothy-graſs, inſtead of ranging about, 
as uſual with horſes, he eat clean before him. 

« Deer, which are very nice in their food, are ſo fond of 
it, that, as I am very well aſſured by gentlemen from North 
America, they ſow Timothy graſs there on the ſkirts of 
their corn land near the woods ; in order to keep the deer 
from eating their corn ; the Timothy-graſs being much 
more agreeable to them than even corn, 

<« The dry hay of their Timothy-graſs is exceedingly a- 
greeable to cattle, as appears from a remarkable inſtance 
mentioned in a converſation in the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, &c, A worthy huſbandman, who 
nad himſelf often experienced how fond his cows and 
horſes wete of it, carried a friend into the field, that he 
might have ocular demonſtration of it. 'The huſbandman 
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took a tuft of dry Timothy-hay in his hand, and as ſoon 
as one of the cows. ſaw it, the came inſtantly to feed om it 
though there was plenty of good graſs under foot. An- 
other cow ſoon followed the firſt, and both eat greedily of 
it: but each of them refuſed to eat the hay of common 
graks which happened to be mixed with it. So fond were 

e horſes and cows of this hay, that they would follow a 
perſon having ſome of it in his hand, as readily as they 
would one who carried corn for them, 

« A very great advantage attending the Timothy-graſs 
is, that it thrives well in ſuch wet marſhy land as will 
ſcarcely yield any other good graſs ; and here, its numer- 
ous and matted roots make ſo ſtrong a ſward, that land which 
was before a looſe mire, ſhall become ſo firm as to bear 
cattle and even carriages, without their finking into it. 

« It is almoſt needleſs to add, that in order to ſow 
Timothy-graſs ſeed in ſuch marſhy land, it muſt be drained, 
and then all the inequalities common in ſuch land, as well 
as the ſtrong matted roots of coarſe graſs, ſhould be taken 
up and burnt. The land being then ploughed and laid 
ſmooth, the aſhes ſhould be ſpread upon it, and the ſeed 
may be ſown early in the autumn; or rather, the plants 
ſhould be raiſed in a nurſery, and ſet in it at ſix or eight 
inches diſtance, every way, from, each other. This graſs 
will alſo thrive well on a clay bottom, Where water is apt 
to ſtagnate in rainy ſeaſons, 

« The Timothy-graſs will grow to the height of three 
or four feet. I have been aſſured by a gentleman 
that he has ſeen it between five and fix feet high in Virgi- 
nia. If it is cut down before the ſeed ripens, it will ſoon 
[hoot anew, and yield a good ſecond crop. The foul 
meadows graſs grows to the height of about three feet, and 
will ripen its ſeed twice in a ſeaſon : we may therefore in- 
fer, that it may be cut for hay thrice in a ſeaſon, It is not 
an early graſs; but as ſoon as it begins to ſhoot, it makes 
up for that loſs by its ſpeedy growth. During the drought 
of a ſummer, the ſecond crop made a ſurpriſingly quick 
progreſs. Its not being an early graſs is perhaps no loſs ; 
for as it delights in rather moiſt meadows, the ground 
might be poached, were cattle tempted to go early to feed 
on it, 

&« If from ſome imperfeCtion in the ſoil, the plants of 
either of theſe graſſes do not fill the ground ſufficiently, 
they may be let to run to ſeed, which falling in the vacant 
ſpaces, ſoon ſupply the want. So far as we have yet ob- 
ſerved in this country, theſe ſelf- ſown plants do not ar- 
rive at the ſize of the parent plants, which were ſet at due 
diſtances: and this affords good reaſon to think, that if 
the ſeed was ſown in broad-caft, and the plants came up 
thick, they would in the fame manner be ſtinted in their 

rowth. 

8560 The ſucceſs of the Timothy -graſs, when ſown alone, 
demonſtrates the utility of ſowing the ſeeds of each graſs 
ſeparately, in order to form a juſt eſtimate of their compa- 
rative values: for though this graſs is a native of England, 
being a ſpecies of the tox-tail, it has been hitherto rather 
neglected than cultivated, even though nature has pointed 
it out as an uſeful plant in wet ——_— by its early ver- 
dure and growth, I make no doubt but that the practice 
of raiſing graſſes ſeparately, will bring other no leſs valuable 
graſſes to light.“ 

« 'The attention of the public, ſays Mr. Baker (in his 
Report for the year 1775) particularly in England, has 
been very much engaged for ſome time paſt with this graſs, 
which is introduced under a new name, perhaps with a view 
the more conveniently to anſwer the purpoſe of the venders 
of the ſeed ; for which I have given 14 ſhillings a gallon; 
and I am informed that in 4 wang it has been fold for five 
ſhillings a pint, which is 40 ſhillings a gallon, 

It is named Timothy-graſs, inſtead of its being called 
by its proper name, for a ſtrange reaſon, 1 think : namely, 
that one Mr. Timothy Hanſon carried the ſeed of it from 
Virginia to North Carolina, (a great paſſage truly) where it 
is now cultivated by the inhabitants: others inſiſt that it 
was brought by Mr. Timothy to Carolina from New York. 
We are told, that from this circumſtance it received the 
name of Timothy: and in order to poſſeſs it of this name, 
and to make us believe it is not to be had in theſe kingdoms, 
we are told it is a native of America; a fact of which I 
have no doubt; but it is allo a native of theſe kingdoms, 
and will be found to abound, more or leſs, in almoſt my 
meadow, particularly in moiſt grounds. I have found it rite 
ſpontaneouſly in many parts of my land, even in the uplands, 


after had manured and improved them; and the true name 
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of this graſs is, the meadouy. fox- tail, {6 called, I pre bunte, 


becauſe the head or car of it reſembles a fox's tail in th 

« Mr, Wee obſetvations upon this grafs are clear, 
although ſhort, and therefore I ſhall beg leave to tranſeribeè 
what he ſays. | 3 n 


«This graſs is found in great plenty, in our beſt mea- 
dows about London, and 1 believe, makes very good hay. 
Linnæus ſays, that it is a proper graſs to ſow on grounds 
that bave been drained. fo 2fl3 n Is 

am informed, that the beſt hay that comes to London, 
is from the meadows where this graſs abounds. I ſaw 
this ſpring a meadow, not ſar from Hampſtead; which con- 
ſiſts of this graſs chiefly; | This graſs is ſcarce in many 
parts of England, particularly in Herefordſhire, Berkſhire, 
and Norfolk. [I am not ſurpriſed, ſays Mr. Baker, at 
its being ſcarce in Berkſhire and Norfolk; becauſe the 
firſt is a gravel, and the latter a ſand. But wonder it a- 
bounds not in Herefordſhire, which a is deep wet coun- 
try. | 

52 It might be gathered at almoſt any time of the year, 
from hay ricks, as it does not ſhed its ſeeds without rub- 
bing, which is the caſe of but few graſſes, \ 

Mr. Miller juſt mentions this graſs; and likewiſe an- 
other which he calls the ſmaller fox-tail, which I have alſo 
found upon my land very frequently; it reſembles the firſt 
named in every reſpect, except that it is much ſmaller. 

« Mr, Stillingfleet mentions a third graſs of this kind, 
which he calls the water fox tail. He ſays, © this is alſo 
found in meadows about town, that are ſound, but lie un- 
der water in winter; and perhaps might be proper to ſow 
on ſuch grounds.” 

« This laſt I have not met with; and really had many 
other writers of the preſent time, mentioned this third 
ſort, I ſhould have concluded it to be the ſame as that firſt 
named; but I have ſo great a deference to, and reliance 
upon this writer's judgment, that I have no doubt of 
there being a third graſs of the kind, which I ſhall ufe my 
endeavours to find. Mr. Stillingfleet has furniſhed us 
with an engraving of the firſt, but not of the water fox- 
| 

& Several correſpondents of the Muſeum Ruſticum, have 
wrote upon the meadow fox-tail graſs, under the name of 
Timothy, ſome few of them very rationally; but upon the 
whole, their letters are not ſo inſtructive as might be ex- 
pected, and tend principally. to diſpute. about ' trifles, and 
to furniſh, panegyrics upon individuals; and as few of the 
letters ſeem to have ariſen from experience, I ſhall omit the 
taking further notice, of them. 

„ [ have, during the two laſt ſummers, collected b 
hand, of the native ſced. I have bought of that whic 
was ſold in Dublin, and ſaid to come from America. A 
noble lord, who is a member of the Society, received a 
preſent of this ſeed from America. He did me the honour 
to give me ſome of it. With this, and that which 1 
bought, I have compared that which I collected, and I find 
them all to be exactly the ſame. 05 

«« Where the graſs riſes in ground which is in i 
dition, and in tillage, I obſerve, that very early in the 
ſpring it affords a very luxuriant and ſine paſture, of 
which all ſorts of cattle are very fond: but when the 
graſs riſes ſo high, as that the ſeed is approaching to ma- 
turity, it is exceeding coarſe, and I think muſt make 
very . bad hay. But if it be ſown on rich ground, and 
ſhall not be ſuifered to ſtand longer than rm for the heads 
or cars to unſheath from the leaves or blades, which they 
do in the fame manner as wheat, I have no doubt but 
it will make good hay, and that will afford an heavy crop. 

« It is urged, as a recommendation of this graſs, that 
it will, ſome fay in three weeks, form a ſod, equal to 
meadow of many years ſtanding ; and that it will, on the 
deepeſt ſwamp or bog, in a ſhort time make a ſod, which 
will bear horſes or waggons. I have had no experience 
of this, and do confeſs, I ſhould not care to venture my 
cattle und carriages upon ſuch a ſurface, unleſs I had be- 
fore drained the ſwamp or bog; with that precaution I 
have no doubt, but the meadow fox-tail graſs will make 
ſound meadow, as many other graſſes will do, under pro- 
per care: yet, I muſt not omit to obſerve, that this graſs 
appears to be better ſuited to the improvement of moiſt 
low grounds, than the generality of graſſes, and would 
certainly be very uſeful upon drained and improved bogs.” 

TINE, a tooth or ſpike. And hence the common 
phraſe, of giving two or three tinings, ſignifies to draw 
the harrows twice or thice over the ſame ſpot of ground. 
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L, an inſtenment or device; made ſometimes 
of leather, hut more. uſually of ropes, fitted to a horſe's. 
legs to re 1 — abi by 

Tramel alſo ſignifies an iron inſtrument hanging in the 
chimneys, hereon to hang pots or Kettles over the fire. 

TRANSPLANTING, che act of removing trees or 
plants from the places where they are ſowed or raiſed; 
and planting them in others. See the article LuckRNR, 
PLANTING, &c. | 

TREE, the firſt and largeſt of the vegetable kind, con- 
ſiſting of a ſingle trunk, out of which ſpring forth branches 
and leaves. | 

Plantations of uſeful trees might be made to very great 
advantage in many places in every country, and the coun- 
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|try greatly enriched by it, while the public would be alſo 


benefited by it, ſince it would raiſe a continual ſupply of 
timber uſed in ſhip-building, and on other public as well 
as private occaſions, | | 

We have, in many places, heaths and other barren 
and uncultivated lands, of very great extent; and how 
great an advantage would it be to the public, to brin 
theſe to be truly valuable? Many, if not all of theſe heaths, 
would be found on trial capable of producing trees; and 
ſome of them are truly the remains of deſtroyed foreſts; 
and, though the profits to be reaped: from the planti 
theſe would come late, yet the expence of doing it would 
be very trifling, in compariſon of that profit, and the 
means eaſy. | * 

The authors who have given rules for planting, havin 
employed themſelves only about ſmall ſpots of und 
the eſtabliſhed orchards, or parks, are by no means to 
be ſuppoſed proper guides in attempts of this kind; and 
Monſieur de Buffon, who had a great opinion of the 
knowledge of our Evelyn and Miller, who ſeem to ſpeak 
of every. thing from their on experience, found, when 
he ſet about large plantations, that their opinions and rules 
were erroneous z and was obliged to have recourſe to ex- 
periments only, which he varied a thouſand ways: and, 
though many of them proved unſucceſsful, yet they all 
gave, hints towards others, by which the attempt might af- 
ter wards be brought to ſucceed. 

This ſagacious enquiter into the operations of nature in 
the growth of vegetables, having ſet apart a conſiderable 
quantity of land for the trial, and procured a number of 

oung trees, firſt divided the whole quantity into a num 
ber of ſmall. ſquares, -and having made a plan of it, exa- 
mined the. nature, depth, and other circumſtances of the 
ſoil in each, and-minuted the whole down on a proper 
part of the plan ; that himſelf, or whoever ſucceeded him, 
might judge from the different growths of a number of 
trees planted in the ſame ſtate in the different ſoils, the dif- 
ferent advantages and diſadvantages of every circumſtance 
in the depth and nature of the ground, in regard to the 
growth of uſeful trees, Different numbers of labourers 
were employed, about different ſpots of this ground, and 
the acorns for the young growth planted at different ſea- 
ſons; but the reſult in general was, that what ſhould ſeem 
the beſt methods ſucceeding the worſt; and thoſe pieces 
where many labourers were employed, and the acorns 
planted before. winter, were much thinner of young oaks, 
than thoſe where the leaſt labour had been beſtowed upon 
the ground, and where the acorns had been planted in the 
ſpring ; but thoſe places which ſucceeded beſt from the 
—— were thoſe which had the acorns planted in holes 
made by a pickaxe, without any preceding culture of the 
ground. And thoſe where the acorns had only been laid 
upon the earth, under the graſs, afforded a great num- 
ber of vigorous 7 trees, though the greater part had 
been carried away by birds, and other devouring animals. 
Thoſe ſpots of ground where the acorns were ſet ſix inches 
deep, were much worſe furniſhed with young ſhoots, than 
thoſe where they had been buried but at an inch deep, and 
in ſome places where they were buried at a foot deep, not 
one ſhoot appeared, though in others where they had been 
buried at nine inches there were many. 

Thoſe acorns which had been ſteeped for eight or nine 
days in wine lees, andin the water of the common ſewers, 
appeared out of the ground much earlier than thoſe which 
were put in without this previous management, | 

But the moſt ſucceſsful of all the trials was that of plant. 


ing in the ſpring ſuch acorns as had been ſown together in 


another 


Akecher place, amd had tirhe to fhbet there ; 
any Failed, 38d the tation was perfectly re 
though the growth of theſe young ſhoots was not ſo quic 


of thele ſcarce 


and vigorous as thoſe of the acorns which had remained, | 


fown ; which 


= pong owing to the in- | gebe 
x tender radicles received in tranſplanting | 


us Re the experiments by fowing, while, of 
_ thoſe made by planting young | 

— out of woods, and * covert, ſucceed- 
ed much worſe than thoſe which had grown in more ex- 


poſed places. | hos 9958 
The trees of the ſeveral parts of the plantation 
kept on their growth in the manner they had begun to 
ſhoot, thoſe of te more laboured parts continuing more 

weak, and lower than thoſe of the leſs laboured. 

Thus were a number of neceſſary experiments carefully 
tried; and the reſult of the whole was, that to make a 
lantation of oaks, on a foil of the common clayey or 
— kind, the moſt fucceſsfut method is this: the acorns 
muſt be preſerved during the winter in the earth in this 
manner : let there be made a bed of earth fix inches deep, 
on this place a layer of acorns two inches deep, over theſe 
lay a bed of another half foot of earth, over that another 
layer of acorns, and fo on fucceflively, tit} as many are 
employed as there will be occaſion for ; the whole is then 
to be covered with a foot depth of earth, to preferve all 
from the froſt. In the beginning of March, theſe beds 
are to 82 * — fo will by 3 
ſhot out are then in veality ſo many young oaks, 
22 5 out at 2 foot diſtance each, and the ſuc- 
ceſs of a plantation of this kind need not be feared. - This 
is a manner of planting that is done at a ſmall expence, and 
even that might be in a meaſure ſpared, were it not 
for the bisds and other devouring animals ; fince, could 
the acorns be defended from theſe, they might be only 


laid on the ſurface of the under the graſs in autumn, 
and they would infallibly ſhew themſelves in ſo many young 
oaks the ſucceeding ſpring. 


It is eaſy to continue the carrying the acorns, when 
taken out of their winter's beg, to the place where they 
are to be planted, without doing them much injury 3 and 
the ſmall ſtop the — — to their growth, is in 
reality rather an advan an injury; fince it onl 
retards the ſhoots for about three weeks, or leſs than 
that : and by that means ſecures them from the few cold 
mornings that may be expected about the time of their 

_— theſe experiments, that th 

As it appears from e acorns 
ſacceeded beſt where the leaſt labour and tion of 
the land was þeſtowed upon them; and that tranſplanting 
the young oaks, or even removing the acorns, from 
whence they were laid to ſprout, retard the growth of the 
plants : alſo that the plants roſe in the ſpring, and proſper- 
ed, that were only laid on the — th under the graſs 
in autumn, and is the natural way by which oaks are 
propagated ; this appears therefore to be the beſt method 
of propagating theſe trees; to which the only objection is, 
that the acorns ſown in this manner are liable to be de- 
voured by birds, and other animals, becaufe expoſed to 
their view. This may in great meaſure be prevented by 
paring the ſurface of the ground with a breaſt plough, lay- 
ing the acorns upon the pared ground, and covering them 
with the turf that was pared off; or ſtill more bo ugg 
and at a leſs expence, by paring the ſurface a parin 
plough, ſuch as is ſometimes uſed to pare land for burn- 
beating; a man immediately following the plough, to ſow 
the acorns pretty thick, and another to throw back the 
turf upon the ſeed, will cover it very ſecurely from thoſe 
devourers, which uſually deſtroy the acorns when expoſed 
to their view. Where neither the breaſt nor paring 
plough can be uſed, the paring axe may be uſed, ; 

TREFOIL, a genus of plants, the flower of which 
has a tubulous permanent empalement of one leaf: it is 
of the butterfly kind, drying in the empalement. The 
ſtandard is reflexed, the wings are ſhorter than the ſtand- 
ard, and the keel is ſhorter than the wings: it has ten 
ſtamina, nine are joined, and one is ſeparate, terminated 
by ſingle ſummits, and an almoſt oval germen ſupporting 
an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. The 
germen afterwards becomes a ſhort wich one valve, 
containing a few roundiſh ſeeds. | | 

Mr. Miller enumerates twelve different ſpecies of 
trefoil, the firſt of which is well known in England 
by the name of red clover ; and the manner of culti 
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e it is the ſweeteſt feed for all forts of cattle yet 
own: therefore when land is deſigned to be kid down 
for paſture, with intent to continue fo, it ſhould be fown 
with the ſeeds of this plant. The uſual allowance of this 
ſeed is eight pounds to one acre of land; but this ſhould 
never be ſown with corn, for if there is crop of corn, 
the graſs will be fo weak under it, as to be ſcarce worth 
ſtanding; but ſuch is the covetouſneſs of moſt farmers, 
that they will not be prevailed on to alter their old cuſtom 
of laying down their grounds with a crop of corn, though 
they loſe twice the value of their corn by the poorneſs of 
the graſs, which will never come to a good ſward, and 
one whole ſeaſon is alſo loſt ; for if this feed is fown ir the 
ſpring without corn, there will be a etop of hay to mow 
by the middle, os lattes end of July, and a much better 
ter-feed for cattle the following autumn and winter, than 
the graſs which is ſown with corn will produce the ſecond 
year. "The ſeed of this fort may be alſo ſown in autum 
and this autumnal ſowing, if the ſeeds grow kindly, wilt 
afford a good eavly crop of hay the following ſpring; and 
if _ > 12 5 = off the land, the ground be well 
rolled, it cauſe the clover to mat cloſe upon the ground, 
and become a thick ſward. * 
The feed of this white Dutch clover is anmally im- 
ported from Flanders, by way of Holland, whence it re- 
ceived the name of Dutch clover ; not that it is more a 
native of that country than of this, for it is very common 
in moiſt paſtures in every county in E : but the 
ſeeds were never c for ſowin in this country till 
of late years z nor are there many pe here, even now, 
who ſave this ſeed, though it may be done if the ſame 
method as is los for the cod atorer; he wks with 
this ſort; it 1 therefore be recommended to every 


improving his land, to fow 
carefully an acre or two of this white clover for feed, which 
will fave him the expence of buying for ſome years, when 
the price is great; and chere will be a ſure market for any 
quantity he mayſhave to . 7 ON 
The third fort, namely hop-clover, called by ſome ye! 
low meadow . naturally among the graſs in 


the upland paſtures of this country; but the ſeeds are fre- 
quently ſold in and are dy-many mixed with 
the other ſorts of 


er and graſs-ſceds, 


for laying down 
ground to paſture. This plant grows with 


upright ranch 
ing ſtalks about a foot high, garniſhed with trifoliate 
leaves, whoſe lobes are ob ong and heart- » bur 
reverſed, the narrow 


e int joining the foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers, which are yellow, grow from the wings of the 
ſtalk, upon long foot-ſtalks, collected into oval imbricat- 
ed heads, having naked 3 lying over each other 
like ſcales, ſomewhat like the flowers of hops, from whence 
the plant had the name of hop-clover. But there are two 
ſorts of this clover, which grow naturally in England. 
The other is a much ſmaller plant than this, and generally 


a yellow hop-trefoil, 
The hop-clover is ſtrongly recommended b follow- 
ing circumſtances. 1. It not only grows, but flouriſhes 
on the moſt barren ſands, and therefore muſt be a very 
proper graſs to cultivate on ſuch unfertile ſoils, where any 
other grafs that is worth notice will not grow at all. 2. 
It is no apt to ſwell cattle, as the red clover does. 3. In 
good ground it will continue long, and be a very * ſeed 
or crop, as Mr. Tull, though prejudiced a ank clovers, 
confelles ; and, by its flouriſhing both on ſands and clay, 
which have not been ploughed for many years, it ſeems 
likewiſe to continue long in any ſoil. 


The fifth ſort grows naturally on chalky lands in many 
parts of England; and in ſome countries the feed is ſown 
after the ſame manner of the common red clover, eſpecial- 
ly on chalky ground, where it will thrive, and produce 
a better crop than clover. The ſtalks of this are hair 


and grow erect to the height of two feet or more, A 
ed with trifoliate leaves, ſtandin 


upon long foot-ſtalks, 
whoſe lobes are longer than mol of the red-clover, and 


have no marks of white ; they are of a vellowiſh green 
colour, 
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colour, and are covered with ſoft hairs. The flowers grow 
in oval ſpikes at the end of the branches ; they are of a pale 
copper colgur ; their petals are long and tubulous, but the 
brim is divided into two lips, as the other ſorts. | 

This is known by the title of trefoil, in the places where 
it is cultivated ; but the ſeedſmen ſell the hop clover by that 
name, fo they make no diſtinction between this, the hop- 
clover, and none-ſuch ; therefore, by which of theſe three 
titles the ſeeds are bought, they prove the ſame. 

This ſort of trefoil is much cultivated in that part of Eſ- 
ſex which borders upon Cambridgeſhire, 

The ſixth fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; this 
has upright ſtalks near two feet high, which are hairy, gar- 
niſhed with trifoliate leaves, having roundiſh lobes, which 
are ſawed at their points. The flowers are produced at 
the top of the ſtalk in long, obtuſe, hairy ſpikes of a bright 
red colour, ſo make a pretty appearance during their conti- 
nuance. It is an annual plant, ſo is not proper for ſowing 
as fodder. —_ 

The ſeventh ſort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally in the South of France and Italy; it rifes with a ſtrong 
ſmooth ſtalk near three feet high, garniſhed with trifoliate 
leaves, whoſe lobes are two inches and a half long, and near 
a quarter broad, ſtanding upon long footſtalks, which are 
embraced by ſtipulz or ſheaths their whole length. Their 
flowers are produced at the top of the ſtalks in very long 
ſpikes ; they are of a beautiful red colour, ſo make a fine 
appearance, It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in au- 
tumn. 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; this 
riſes with a ſlender ſtiff ſtalk near two feet high, garniſhed 
with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are very narrow and 
hairy. The flowers are produced at the top of the ſtalks 
in oblong conical ſpikes ; the indentures of their empale- 
ments end in long briſtly hairs, which are almoſt equal in 
length ; the ſpikes are hairy, and the flowers of a pale red 
colour. 

The ninth ſort is the common hare's foot trefoil, which 
rom naturally upon dry gravelly land in moſt parts of 

[ngland, and is a ſure indication of the ſterility of the ſail, 
for it is rarely feen upon good ground. This plant is ſel- 
dom eat by cattle, ſo is unfit for paſture, and is only men- 
tioned here becauſe it is ſometimes uſed in medicine; it is 
an annual plant, whoſe root decays foon after it has per- 
ſected its ſeeds. 

The tenth ſort grows naturally on arable land in many 
parts of England; this has ttailing ſtalks, which put out 
roots at their joints. The leaves ſtand upon large lender 
foot- ſtalks; the lobes are roundiſh, and ſawed on their 
edges; the flowers are collected in rouudiſh heads, ſtand- 
ing upon ſlender foot-ſtalks, which riſe from the wings of 


the ſtalks; theſe have bladdery empalements, which termi- 
| or four times a da „ and a cloth or flannel frequently wrung 


nate in two teeth. When theſe lie on the ground, their 


ne heads, having a little bluſh of red on their upper out of the ſame 
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in each ſhort pod. The whole plant has'a very ſtrong ſcent 
like that of fenugreek, and periſhes ſoon after the feeds ara 
ripe. Miller's Gam. Did. 1 

TRENCH, a futrow cut in the earth for draining land. 
Sce the article Boo, and DRAlx Ino. | 

TRENDLE; any thing that turns round; 

To TREFALLOW, to plough land the third time 
before ſowing 

TROUGH, a long veſſel for holding water, &c. 

TRUG, or TRuGs, a hvd for mortar. | 

TRUNDLE, a fort of catriage with low 
"Ying heavy and cumberſome loads. 

RUNE, the ſtem or body of a tree; or the part 
between the ground and the place where it divides into 
branches, 

TRUSS, a bundle of hay, ftraw, &c, 

A truſs of hay muſt contain fifty-ſix pounds, or half a 
hundred weight: thirty-ſix truſſes make a load, In June, 
— Prygy Auguft, a truſs of new hay muſt weigh ſixty 

unds. 

TUMBREL, a dung-cart. 

TUMOUR, a preternatural ſwelling or eminence riſing 
in any part of a horſe, and ariſes either from external in- 
juries, or internal cauſes. | 

Swellings cauſed by external accidents, as blows and 
bruiſes, ſhould at firſt be treated with reſtringents ; thus; 
let the part be bathed frequently with hot vinegar or ver= 
juice, and, where it will admit of bandage, let a flannel 
wetted with the ſame be rolled on: if by this method the 
ſwelling. does not ſubſide, apply, eſpecially on the legs, a 
poultice of red wine lees, ſtrong beer grounds, and oat- 
meal, cr with vinegar, oil, and how. z either of theſe 
may be continued twice a day, after bathing, till the ſwel- 
ling abates ; when, in order to diſperſe it entirely, the vi- 
negar ſhould be changed for camphorated ſpirit of wine, to 
four ounces of which may be added one fpirit of ſal am- 
moniac ; or it may be bathed with a mixture of two 
ounces of crude ſal ammoniac boiled in a quart of chamber- 
lye, twice a day, and rags dipped in the ſame may be rolled 
on. 

Fomentations made by boiling wormwood, bay- leaves, 
and roſemary, and adding a proper quantity of ſpirits, are 
often of great ſervice to thin the juices, and fit them for 
tranſpiration; eſpecially if the injury has affected the 
joints, 

But in bruiſes, where the extravaſated blood will not by 
theſe means be diſperſed, the ſhorteſt way is to open the 
ſkin, and let out the grumes. 

Critical tumours, or ſwellings which terminate fevers, 
ſhould by no means, be diſperſed ; except when they fall on 
the paſtern or coffin joint, ſo as to endanger them: in 


wheels, for car- 


* 


| 


this caſe the diſcutient fomentation ſhould be applied three 


ould be bound on, in order to keep the 


de towards the ſun, and the other part being white, have a joint continually breathing, 


great reſemblance of ſtrawberries, and from thence it was 
on the poll, withers, or in the 
- ſhould be encouraged and forwarded by ripening poultices, 


called ftrawberry trefoil. 


Theſe forts are preſerved in botanic gardens for va 


But if the ſwelling fixes under the jaws, behind the ears, 
roins and ſheath, &c. it 


riety ; they are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which may be wherever they can be applied; oatmeal boiled ſoft in milk, 


fown in an open bed of ground, either in autumn or 
ſpring. | 

The plants, which come up in autumn, will grow much 
larger, and flower earlier. in the ſummer than thoſe which 
are ſown in the ſpring, fo from thoſe good ſeeds may be 
always obtained, whereas the others ſometimes miſcarry. 
When the plants come up, they require no other care than 
to keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where they 
are too cloſe. 

The eleventh fort is the common melilot, which is uſed 
in medicine, and has been alrcady deſcribed under the arti- 
cle MELiLoT ; which fee, 

The twelfth ſort grows naturally in Bohemia and Au- 
ftria, but has been long cultivated in England as a medi- 
einal plant, though at preſent it is rarely uſed; it is annual, 
The italks are large, hollow, andchannelled; they rife about 
a foot high, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are 
oval, and ſlightly ſawed on their edges, ſtanding upon pret- 
ty long foot-ſtalks. The flowers are collected in oblong 
ſpikes, which ſtand upon very long foot-ſtalks, ſpringing 
from the wings of the ſtalk at every joint; they are of a 
pale blue colour, ſhaped like thoſe of the common melilot ; 
theſe appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by ſmall 
yellow ſecds of a kidney ſhape, two or three being included 


to which a proper quantity of oil and lard is added, may an- 
ſwer this purpoſe ; or the poultice recommended in treat- 
ing of the itrangles : theſe muſt be applied twice a day, till 
the matter is perceived to flutuate under the fingers, when 
it ought to be let out; for which purpoſe, let the tumour 
be opened with a knife or ſtrong lancet, the whole length 
of the ſwelling, if it can be done fafely, for nothing con- 
tributes ſo much to a kind healing, as the matter's hav- 
ing a free diſcharge, and the opening being big enough to 
dreſs to the bottom, 

Pledgets of tow ſpread with black or yellow baſilicon (or 
the wound ointment) and dipped in the ſame, melted down 
with a fifth part of oil of turpentine, ſhould be applied to 
the bottom of the ſore, and filled up lightly with the ſame, 
without cramming ; it may be thus dreſſed once or twies 
a day, if the diſcharge is greats till a proper digeſtion is 
procured, when it thould be changed for pledgets ſpread 
with the red precipitate ointment, applied in the fame man- 
ner. 

Should the ſore not digeſt kindly, but run a thin water 
and&look pale, foment as often as you dreſs, with the above 
fomentation; and apply over your drefling the ſtrong beer 
poultice, and continue this method till the matter grows 


thick, and the fore florid, 
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The following ointments will generally anſwer your ex- 
pectations, in all common caſes, and may be prepared wich- 
out, as well as with, the verdigris. 


Take Venice turpentine and bees wax, of each a 
pound; oil of olives one pound and a half; yellow 
roſin twelve ounces: When melted together, two 
or three ounces of verd gris fnely powdered may 
be ſtirred in, and kept fo till cold, to prevent its 
ſubſiding. 


Take of yellow baſilicon, or the above ointment with- 
out verdigris, four ounces; and red precipitate 
finely poweered half an ounce: mix them together 
cold, with a knife or ſpatula, 


This laſt applied early, will prevent a fungus, or proud 
fleſh, from ſhooting out; for if you dreſs too long with the 
above digeſtive, the fungus will riſe faſt, and give ſome 
trouble to ſuppreſs it; when it will be neceſſary to waſh the 
ſore as often as you dreſs, with a ſolution of blue vitriol in 
water, or to ſprinkle it with burnt allum and precipitate, 
If theſe ſhould not be powerful enough, touch with a cau- 
ſtic, or waſh with the ſublimate water, made by diſſolving 
half an ounce of corroſive ſublimate in a pint of lime-wa- 
ter. 

But this trouble may in a great meaſure be prevented, if 
the ſore is on apart where bandage can be applied with com- 
preſſes of linen cloth : for even when theſe excreſcences 
regerminate, as it were, under the knife, and ſpring up in 
ſpite of the cauftics above-mentioned, they are to be ſub- 
dued by moderate compreſſion made on the ſprouting fibres, 
by theſe means. 

Authors on farriery have in general given very proper 
receipts to anſwer every intention of this kind by medi- 
eines: but as oy have not, I think, laid down ſufficient 
rules for their application in thoſe caſes where rhey are moſt 
wanted, I hope the following general directions will not be 
unacceptable ; as the difficulty in healing ſome kinds of 
ſores ariſes frequently from the unſkilful manner of drefling 
them. 

It may be neceſſary then to obſerve here, once for all, that 
the cures of moſt fores are effected by the ſimpleſt methods, 
and that it is often of much more conſequence to know 
how to dreſs a fore, than what to dreſs it with; and in this 
conſiſts indeed the chief art of this branch of ſurgery ; for 
the moſt eminent in that profeſſion have long ſince diſco- 
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moſt pompous will not avail, till theſe Labits are reQified 
by proper internal medicines. | 

As ſoon then as a good digeſtion is procurgd (which is 
known, by the thickneſs and. whiteneſs of the matter dif. 
charged, and the florid red colour at the bottom of the 
(ore) let the dreſſings be changed for the precipitate me- 
dicine ; or the fore may be filled up with dry lint alone, or 
dipped in lime water with a little honey and tincture of 
myrrh, or brandy ; about a fifth part of the latter to one 
ot the former; a pledget of lint dipped in this mixture 
ſhould alſo be applied to the buttom of the ſore, which 
ſhould be filled up with others to the ſurface or edges, but 
not crammed in too hard, as before obſerved, nor yet ap- 
plied too looſely. | 

By this method, the fore would incarn, or heal up pro- 
' perly, and ſoft ſpungy fleſh would be prevented, or ſuppreſ- 
ſed in time 3 whereas when ointments or ſalves are too long 
continued, a fungus or proud fleſh is thereby fo en.ou- 
raged in its growth, that it requires ſome time to deitroy 
and eat it down again: a proper compreſs of cloth and a 
linen roller is abſolutely neceſſary both for this purpoſe, and 
to ſecure on the dreflings, wherever they can conveuicntly 
be applied. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 236. 

. TT UPP, a ram. 

TOPPING-TIME, ramming time. | 

TURF, a blackiſh, ſulphureous earth, uſed in ſeveral 
parts of England, Holland, and Flanders, as fuel. 

In Flanders, their turf is dry or pared from off the ſur- 
face of the earth, and cut in ' Aud of bricks. Ihe ſedge, 
or ſpecies of graſs growing very thick on the turf earth, 
"62G greatly, when dry, to the maintenance of the 

re. 

The Dutch take their turf from the bottom of the dykes 
or canals which run acroſs moſt of their lands; by which 
means they not only 4 defect of wood, which is 
very great in moſt of the United Provinces, but allo keep 
their dykes clear and navigable : this turf earth is very 
black, As my take it up from the bottom of the dykes, 
they ſpread it about the edges of ſuch a thicknels, as that it 
may be reduced to three inches when moderately dried. 
In this condition they cut it into pieces of turts {even or 
eight inches long, and three broad, and, to complete the 
drying, lay them up in heaps, and at laſt in ſtacks. 

In the north of England, Scotland, &c. turt is dug out 
of foft, moiſt, rotten earth, called peat-moſs. I bey dig 
horizontally from the ſurface, to the depth of about four 
feet with a ſpade, which at once faſhions and takes them 
out in parallelopipeds nine or ten inches long, and three 
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vered, that variety of ointments and falves are unneceflary , ſquare ; which ate ſpread on the ground to drain as faſt as 
in the cure of molt wounds and ſores, and they have accord- | dug; and then ſet up an end three or four againſt each 


ingly diſcarded the greateſt part, formerly in repute for that 
purpoſe ; repeated obſervations having taught them, that 


j 


other, for the wind to blow through them; and at laſt they 
are ſtacked or houſed. The pits or dykes in a few years 


after the digeſtion, nature is generally diſpoſed to heal up | fill up again, and afford a freſh crop. 


the wound faſt enough herſelf, and that the ſurgeon's chief 


The turf or peat, that is cut horizontally, is uſually dug 


Care is to prevent a luxuriancy, commonly called proud fleſh; out in holes or pits, and cannot conveniently be dug ſo deep, 
which all ointments wherein lard or oil enters, are but too nor in ſuch a regular manner as when dug perpendicularly, 
prone to encourage, as they keep the fibres too lax and the banks in this laſt method of cutting being in ſtraight 
ſupple ; and which dry lint alone, early applied, as eaſily lines; as in ſome parts of England more ſouthward, par- 


prevents, by its abſorbing quality, and light compreſſion on 
the ſprouting fibres. 

Thus if a hollow wound or fore is crammed with tents, or 
the dreſſings are applied too hard, the tender ſhoots of fleſh 
from the bottom are prevented puſhing up; and the ſides 
of the ſore in time from this diſtention may grow horny, 
2 turn fiſtulous; nor has the matter by this method a free 
diſcharge. 

On the other hand, if ſores of any depth ate dreſſed ſu- 
perficially, the external parts being more diſpoſed to heal 
and come together than the internal, they will fall into 
contact, or heal too ſoon; and the fore not filling up pro- 
perly from the bottom, will break out afreſh. 

ence we may juſtly conceive how little ſtrefs is to be 
laid on famous ointments, or family falves, unſkilfully ap- 
plied ; for unleſs this due medium is obſerved, or obtained 
in the dreſſing, no bollow fore can heal up properly. 

I thought it neceſlary to be a little explicit on this head, 
as gentlemen fo frequently complain of being diſappointed 
in their cures, notwithſtanding the excellency of their 
ointment or balſam; and to convince them that leſs con- 
fidence ſhould be put in theſe favourite medicines than is 

enerally imagined ; for where the habit is ſound, and the 
blood and juices in good condition, there are few ſimple 


dreſſings that will not ſucceed ; and when otherwiſe, the 


| ticular in Wiltſhire, and near Newber 
| where great quantities of peat have been dug in that man- 


in berkſhire, 


ner. 


be ſurface of theſe peat grounds is commonly a black, 


' moory and crumbling earth, of about a foot deep, more or 


leſs, with ſometimes a ſtratum of whitiſh earth lying un- 
der it mixed with many ſmall ſhells of the periwinkle Kind ; 
having the properties of other ſhell marle, but in a lower de- 
ree than the ſhell marle found near the ſea. The peat 
low is of different depths, from two or three to five or 
ſix feet, ſometimes deeper; and below the peat is ſand or 

clay. The peat ſo is wet, and towards the top it is moiſt. 
When the peat is to be cut, the ground is marked on the 
ſurface, in a ſtraight line of a length at pleaſure, and be- 
tween three or four feet broad, which is called the pit : the 
ſurface is then dug level with a common ſpade, and the 
| moory earth carried away, and laid in a heap, in ſome 
convenient place to be burnt to aſhes. If the water 
does not riſe up to the top of the pit, it is penned up al- 
moſt to the top, by a dam made up below : for the peat 
is cut in the water with a narrow ſpade, ſhod at the lower 
end: the ſpade is about four feet long, beſides the handle, 
and four inches broad, and has an ear, or a ſharp iron on 
one ſide of it, bent to a right angle, which ſerves to cut 
and ſeparate one {ide of the peat from the pit, as the ek. 
| 0 
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of the ſpade does the other. In this manner every peat is 
formed into an oblong, four inches ſquare, and about four 
feet deep, if the peat earth runs ſo deep. The cutter eaſily 
breaks the peat at bottom, by leaning the ſpade forward, 
which riſes in the water upon the ſpade, and is then laid flat, 
upon a flat broad bottomed wheel-barrow. The peats be- 
ing laid cloſe fide by fide, in three or four layers high, are 
wheeled away, flipped off the barrow upon the ground, as 
cloſe as they can lie, where they remain till dry on one ſide ; 
and then turned to dry on the other. Sometimes in wet 
ſummers, they are ſet up on end, in ſmall heaps, to dry. In 
very fine weather they will be dry in about a fortnight or 
three weeks, by turning them on the ground by band. 

'The peat, when firſt cut, is about four inches ſquare, and 
ſhrinks in drying to about three inches ſquare, and alſo 
ſomething in the length; ſo upon the whole, they are re- 
duced in drying to about half their firſt dimenſions, but not 
equally ; the hardeſt black peat, which are the beſt, ſhrink 
leſs than thoſe that are ſpongy. The proper time to cut 
the peat is from March, when the froſts are gone off, to Sep- 
tember, or between ſive and ſix months. 


A quantity of ground is neceſſary to dry the peat upon, 


in proportion to their length, The peat of an acre, that | th 


run to about a yard deep, will require nine acres to turn 
and dry the peat upon, if ſo much was to be dried at 
once : for the peat being four inches ſquare at the end, 
the fide of the peat upon the ground has nine times that 
ſurface : and in that proportion for a larger or ſmaller quan- 
tity of land to be cut out: and ſome room mult be left for 
paths, at proper diſtances. 

The pcat land here is ſold at a high price, from ſixty 
or ſeventy to one hundred and twenty pounds per acre ; 
and when the buyer has cut out the peat, the land re- 
verts to the original proprietor z which, it it lies ſo low, 
that it cannot be drained, is of little value; but if the 
water can be carried off, and it lies near a river or ſtream | 
of water, the land is levelled, and laid in a proper man- 
ner to be floated ; and in that caſe the improvement is 
very great. For it frequently happens that the ſurface 
of the peat land lies ſo high and dry, before the peat is 
cut out, that the herbage is of ſmall value, yielding only 
ſmall corps of coatſe graſs; but when the ſurface, b 
cutting the peat out, is ſunk low enough to be — 
and that water can be carried off, ſuch land is then worth 
above double, or even treble its former value, without 
any expence to the owner : for the land is laid level by 
the buyer of the peat, 

1 faw a tract of land there about one hundred acres, 
belonging to one farm, which had been examined by 
boring with an auger ; the peat was very deep, and be- 
ing near a market, was valued at one hundred pounds an 
acre.» And as it lay convenient to water, which could 
be carried off the land, after the peat was cut out, would 
be improved, and produce much greater crops of graſs than 
before the peat was cut out of it. 

The peat buyer has very little trouble in cutting and 
ſelling it; for he employs a cutter, who cuts, dries and 
delivers the peat, for which he is paid by the load, of 
forty-two buſhels of dry peat per cart load : he cuts and 
removes the ſurface that lies above the peat earth, and 
levels the ground after the peat is al: cut out. He is 
reckoned to earn from two ſhillings and ſixpence to 
three ſhillings a day. | 

An acre of peat ground, of one ſpade, or four feet 
deep, produces from one thouſand to one thouſand four 
hundred cart loads of dry peat, which was fold formerly 
at three ſhillings per cart load on the ſpot ; but it conſi- 
derably advanced, ſince the peat land in that country be- 
came ſcarce. One man can cut about fix loads of dry peat 
in a day, 

It the weather is ſo favourable, as that fix dryings can 
be carried off the ground in a ſeaſon, about two acres and a 
half of land will be room ſufficient to ſpread and dry the 
peat upon, produced in one ſeaſon from an acre of peat of 
four feet deep. 

The peat runs ſometimes but two or three feet deep, 
and is then cut at once ; but when it runs deeper than three 
feet and a half or four feet, it is cut at twice; and the wa- 
ter at each cutting muſt be kept up near the ſurface of the 
ground that is cutting: for then the peat is the eaſier cut, 
and eaſier broke off at bottom, and brought up upon the 
ſpade to the ſurface of the water. 

When it is not intended to water the land after the 
peat is cut out, and therefore of no ule to level it, all 


che ſurface is carried away, and teduced to aſhes | but if 
the bottom is to be levelled for watering, the ſurface of 
the land, as being the moſt fettile part of it; is thrown 
down upon the bottom to level it for watering ; and 
ſometimes all the earth above the peat, Is thrown down up- 
on the bottom, hen neceſſary to raiſe it, the turf, and 7 
the moory earth; when this is done, the moory earth ſhould 
be Mr down firſt; and the turf for ſtaple laid upper- 
moſt, 

In wet ſummers the peat cannot be all dried ſuffi- 

ciently for fale : when that happens, the damaged and 
broken peat is burnt upon the ſpot, or carried to the heap 
of turf and moory earth, where thoſe, together with the 
white marly earth, are burnt to aſhes, with a flow ſmother- 
ing fire, and thrown up in heaps of a round form; or long, 
like the ridges of a houſe ; where, in a ſhort time, by the 
changes of weather, a cruſt is formed upon the ſurface of 
the heap, which throws off the rain, and preſerves the aſhes 
pretty dry; but as the ſalts of the athes are liable to be 
waſhed out by much wet, and the value of them are there- 
by conſiderably leſſened, ſome are at the expence of etecting 
ſheds, to keep their aſhes dry, till they can diſpoſe of 
em. 
The expence of collecting the materials for theſe aſhes, 
and burning them, is about a penny or three half- pence per 
buſhel ; and they are ſold to the farmers at about two-pence 
half- penny or three-pence per buſhel upon the ſpot ; but 
the price was advancing, on account of the demand for them 
and moſt of the peat land being cut out. They uſe baſkets for 
meaſuring the aſhes, of ſixteen inches diameter at top, and 
twenty inches deep, meaſured dizgonally, and heaped mea- 
ſure,» The ſame baſkets ſerve for meaſuring the dry peat. 
Forty-two of theſe buſhels of aſhes is called a cart load, 

The quantity of aſhes produced from a cart load of 
peat, burnt in the chimney, of the beſt peat, is about five 
buſhels ; but in digging peat, the cutter is apt to thurſt 
the ſpade deeper than the peat, fo that the lower ends of 
the peat, having in them a mixture of clay or ſand, pro- 
duce more aſhes than the net peat foil ; but the aſhes in 
that caſe are of an inferior quality : for the genuine peat 
ſoil contains much ſulphur and produces the ſtrongeſt aſhes, 
whereof ſix or eight, to ten or twelve buſhels, are common] 
ſufficient to dreſs an acre of corn or clover : for the laſt of 
theſe crops, and for graſſes in general, whether the natural 
or cultivared graſſes, peat aſhes are a great improvement. 

The aſhes from peat burnt in chimneys, being of the 
beſt ſort, and kept dry, are the moſt valuable, and ſell at 
about double the price of the aſhes burnt in the field. 
Formerly theſe aſhes were ſold at a ſhilling per buſhel 
down to ten-pence ; this was at firſt, and before peat was 
burnt in great quantities within doors. They afterwards 
ſunk in price to about ſix-pence the buſhel ; and ſince that 
advanced again. 

Some have thought that the peat ſoil has a kind of vege- 
tative quality, and will grow up again in a courſe of years 
after it has been cut out; but this is a miſtake. In boggy 
ſoils or fens, the ſpongy peat that has been dug out of them, 
will indeed grow up again; becauſe the peat of ſuch ſoils is a 
compoſition of the roots of aquatic plants, which grow 
and produce new roots, till the pits are again filled with them, 
as at firſt, and then may be cut again, and will produce peat 
or turf as at firſt, 

But the peat ſoil we have been treating of, is very dif- 
ferent from that of the turf bogs. I he peat foil is a 
compoſition of rotten wood, moſt of it entirely rotten, 
and ſome but partly ſo : trees of various kinds and fizes 
are found in the peat foil, ſome of oak, of thirty, forty 
feet, or more in length, the heart hard and ſound, and 
only the ſap rotten z abundance of nut-ſhells alſo, and 
other indications, ſhew that theſe peat lands were formerly 
woods, When the foil made up of theſe is cut out for 
peat, it is evident that it cannot grow up again into a 
peat ſoil : and there have been ſome inſtances in that 
country of peat being cut in pits horizontally, before they 
came to be expert in the preſent method of cutting it per- 
pendicularly; and as theſe pits were cut irregularly, in ſome 
parts deep, and others ſhallow, and much of the ground 
miſled, and not cut at all, the land was all cut over again, 
in a regular manner, in order to get all the peat out of it. 
The manner of the firſt cutting was then obſerved ; and 
the marks of the ſpade at the firſt cutting was in ſeveral 


places plainly viſible z which ſhews that peat foil does not 
vegetate, and that peat once cut out, will not grow again, 


| and fill up the old pits with the ſame kind of foil, This is 
taken 
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taken notice of here, that the ownets of ſuch land may not 
be miſled with the erroneous opinion of a new growth of 
at ſoil, after it has been once cut out. 

TURF-ASHES. See the article ASHEs: 

TURF-BOGS. Se Bog, Moor, and Moss. 

TURFING-SPADE, an inſtrument uſed to under- cut 
the turf, after it is marked out with the plough. 

TURKEY, the name of a well known fowl, reared in 

many parts of England, 
„ Moſt of our houſewives, ſays a Swediſh author on 
huſbandry, have long defpaired of ſuccefs in rearing tur- 
keys, and complained that the profit rarely indemnifies 
them for their trouble and loſs of time : 
tinues he, little more is to be done than to plunge the 
chick into a veſlel of cold water, the very hour, or if that 
cannot be, the day it is hatched, forcing it to ſwallow 
one whole pepper-corn, and then reitoring it to its mo- 
ther. From that time it will become hardy, and fear the 
cold no more than a hen's chick. After which it mult be 
remembered that theſe uſeful cteatures are ſubject to one 
particular malady whilſt they are young, which carries 
them off in a few days. When they begin to droop, exa- 
mine carefully the feathers on their rump, and you will 
find two or three, whoſe quill part is filled with blood. 
Upon drawing theſe the chick recovers, and after that re- 
quires no other care than what is commonly beitowed on 
poultry that 5 the court yard. 

« 'T hefe articles are too true to be denied; and in proof 
of the ſucceſs, three pariſhes in Sweden have, for many 
years, gained ſeveral hundre pounds by rearing and felling 
turkeys.” Rural Oeconomy, p. 739. Sce POULTRY. 

TURNEP, or Tunit, an eſculent plant, of which 
there are three ſpecies enumerated by Miller. The firſt 
is the turnip which is commonly cultivated in the fields, of 
which there are the following varieties, viz. the round, 
red or purple topped turnip, the green topped turnip, the 

ellow turnip, the black rooted turnip, and the early 
Dutch turnip. The laſt ſort is commonly ſown early in 
the ſpring, to ſupply the markets in May and June, but is 
never cultivated for a general crop. "The red rooted tur- 
nip was formerly more cultivated in England than at pre- 
ſent ; for ſince the laß green topped turnip has been in- 
troduced, all the ſkilful farmers prefer it to the other ſorts; 
the roots of the green will grow to 2 large ſize, and con- 
tinue good much longer than the other forts, The next to 
this is the red or purple topped turnip, which will alfo 
grow large, and is extremely good for ſome time ; but the 
roots of this will become ſtringy much ſooner than thoſe 
of the green topped. ' he long rooted turnip, the yellow 
turnip, and the blackiſh rooted turn:p, are now rarely 
cultivated in England, neither of them being fo good for 
the table or for feed, as the red and green topped turnip, 
though there are ſome few perſons who low them for the ſake 
of variety. 

The 1 rench turnip is not much cultivated in England, 
but in France and Holland they are in great eſteem, eſpe- 
cially for ſoups; their roots being ſmall, are boiled whole 
in the ſoup, and ſo ferved up to the table; cheſe mult be 
uſed while they are young, otherwiſe they will become rank 
and ſtringy. 

Theſe are ſuppoſed to be only varieties, which have ac- 
cidentally been obtained from ſeeds, therefore I have not 
enumerated them as diſtinct fpecies ; but yet I am certain 
they are conſtant, where care is taken in the ſaving 
their ſeeds not to fuffer any mixture to ſtand for feeds : I 
have ſown of three or four ſorts feveral years, and have 
always found them retain their differences; however, it 
is not eaſy to determine if ſome of theſe were not by cul- 
ture firſt obtained from feeds of the common white tur- 
nip. The yellow turnip ſeems moſt unlikely to have 
been an accidental variety, for I have never known this 
alter, and the roots are yellow within, whereas all the 
others have white fleſh, notwithſtanding their outſides are 
of very different colours. 

The long rooted turnip is, I think, a diſtin& ſpecies, 
the form of the root, and its manner of growth being to- 
tally different from the other forts. I have ſoen theſe 
roots as long 'as thofe of the parſnip, and nearly of the 
fame ſhape ; theſe run deep into the ground, ſo are unfit 
for feeding of cattle ; and unleb they are very young, be- 
come ſtrong, ſo not proper for the table, whic — oeccaſi- 
oned their being rejected of late years. 

The green topped turnip grows above ground more 


of 


whereas, con- 


N 


| 


for 
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than any of the other, which renders it preferabl 

feeding of cattle z and being the ſofteſt e e 
when grown large of any of the kinds, is moſt elteemed 
for the table ; but in very ſevere winters they are in 
greater danger of ſuffering by froſt, than thoſe whoſe 
roots lie more in the ground, eſpecially if they are not 
covered by ſnow ; for when they ate frequently hard 
frozen and thawed, it cauſes them to rot ſooner thai 
thoſe whoſe fleſh is lets tender and ſweet. I have ſec 
the roots of this fort, which were more than a foot Llane 
ter, boiled and were as ſweet and tender as any of the 
ſmalleſt roots. 4 

Turnips delight in a light ſandy, loamy foil, which muſt 
not be rich; for in a rich ſoil they grow rank and are 
ſticky, but if it be moiſt they will thrive the better in ſum- 
mer, eſpecially in freſh land, where they are always ſweeter 
_—_ ON an bee or a rich ſoil. | 

e common ſeaſon for ſowing of turnips, is any ti 
from the beginning of June to the midale f Augu "5p 
little later; * it is not adviſable to ſow them much 
after, becauſe, if the autumn ſhould not prove very mild 
they will not have time to apple before winter, nor will 
the roots of thoſe which are ſown after the middle of July 
2 very large, unleſs the froſt keeps off long in autumn, 

ut, notwithſtand this is the general ſeaſon in which 
the greateſt part of turnips are ſown in the country, yet 
about London, they are ſown ſucceſſively from March tO 
Auguſt, by thoſe who propagate them to ſupply the mar. 
kets with their roots; but there is a great hazard of lofin 
thoſe which are ſown early in the year, if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove dry, by the fly, which will devour whole fields of 
this plant while young; fo that where a fnall quantit 
for the ſupply of a family is wanted, it will be abſolutely 
neceſſary to water them in drv weather ; and where a per- 
ſon ſows thoſe feeds in April and May, it ſhou!d always 
be upon a moiſt ſoil, otherwiſe they ſeldom come to good 
the heat of the weather at that ſeaſon being too great for 
them upon a dry foil z but thoſe which are ſown towards 
the middle or latter end of June, commonly receive ſome 
refreſhing ſhowers to bring them forward ; without which 
itis very common to. have them all deſtroyed, . 

Theſe ſeeds thould always be ſown upon an open ſpot 
of ground; for if they are near hedges, walls, buildings 
or trees, they will draw up, and be very long topped but 
their roots will not grow to any ſize. ; 

They are ſown in great plenty in the fields near Lon- 
don, not only for the uſe of the kitchen, but for food for 
cattle in winter, when there is a ſcarcity of other food ; 
and this way is become a great improvement to barren 
ſandy lands, particularly in Norfolk, where, by the culture 
of turnips, many perſons have doubled the yearly value of 
their ground. 

The land upon which this ſeed is ſown, ſhould be 
ploughed in April, and twy-fallowed in May, that is, once 
more ploughed and twice well harrowed, and made very 
fine ; then the feed ſhould be ſown pretty thin; for it be- 
ing ſmall, a little will ſow a large-piece of ground; one 
pound is the common allowance for an acre of land. The 
ſeed muſt be harrowed in as ſoon as it is ſown, with a 
ſhort-tined harrow, and the ground rolled with a wooden 


roll, to break the clods and make the ſurface even, In 


ten days or a fortnight after ſowing, the plants will come 
up; at which time, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, they 
will be in great danger of being deſtroyed by the fly ; but 
if it ſo happen, the ground muſt be ſowed again, for the 
feed —_— _ = chief expence is the labour ; but the 
＋ * _ F rſt harrowed to looſen it, elpecially if it 
When the plants have got four or five leaves, the 

ſhould be hoed to deſtroy the weeds, and to 2 
plants where they are too thick, leaving the remaining 
ones about fix or eight inches atunder each way, which 
will be room enough for the plants to ſtand for the firſt 
hoeing 3 the ſooner this is performed, when the plants 
have four leaves, the better they will thrive ; but in the 
ſecond hoeing, which muſt be performed about a month 
after the firſt, they ſhould be cut up, ſo as that the remain- 
ing plants may ſtand fourteen or ſixteen inches diſtance, or 
more, etpecially if they are deſigned for feeding of cattle ; 

r where the plants are allowed a good diſtance, the roots 
will be over-gained by their bulk, which is what I have of- 
ten obſerved. But in ſuch places where they are ſown for 
the uſe of the kitchen, they need not be left at a greater 


diſtance 
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diſtance than ten inches or a foot, becauſe large roots, are 
not ſo generally eſteemed for the table. 

It is not many years ſince the practice of ſowing turneps 
for feeding of cattle, has been of general uſe ; how it hap- 
pened that this improvement ſhould have been ſo long 
neglected in every part of Europe, is not eaſily to deter- 
mine, ſince it is very plain, that this piece of huſbandry 
was known to the ancients. For Columella, in treating 
of the ſeveral kinds of vegetables which are proper for 
the fields, recommends the cultivating rape in plenty; be 
cauſe, ſays he, thoſe roots which are not wanted for the 
table, will be eaten by the cattle : yet this plant was not 
much cultivated in the fields till within the laſt ſixty or 
ſeventy years; nor is the true method of cultivating tur- 
neps yet known, or at lealt not practiſed, in ſome of the 
diſtant counties of England, at this time. For in many 
places the ſeed is ſown with barley in the ſpring, and 
thoſe plants which come up, and live till the barley is cut, 
produce a little green for the ſheep to pick up, but never 
have any roots. In other places, where the turnep-ſecd 
is ſown by itſelf, the method of hoeing them is not under- 


leaves, but never can have good roots, which is the 
principal part of the plant, therefore ſhould be chiefly at- 
tended to. 

The general method now practiſed in England, for cul- 
tivating this plant in the fields, is the fame as is practiſed 
by the farming gardeners, who ſupply the London mar- 
kets with theſe roots, and is the ſame as before directed. 
But it is only within the compaſs of a few years, that the 
country people have been acquainted with the method of 
hoeing them; ſo that the farmers formerly employed gar- 
deners who had been bred up in the kitchen gardens, to 
perform this work; but it is now performed by many 
country labourers, by which means that practice is lot 
to the kitchen gardeners ;z the labourers doing it much 
Cheaper. | 

There has alſo been another method practiſed very late- 
ly, by ſome very curious farmers, in cultivating of tur- 
neps, which is by ſowing the ſeed in rows, with the drill- 
plough. In ſome places the rows are ſown three feet aſun- 
der, in others four, in ſome five, and ſome fix. The 
latter has been recommended by ſome, as the moſt pro- 
per diſtance; and although the intervals are ſo large, yet 
the crop produced on an acre has been much greater than 
upon the ſame quantity of land, where the rows have 
been but half this diſtance; and upon the fields which 
have been tilled, the crops have greatly exceeded thole 
which have been hand-hoed. The late lord viſcount 
Townſhend was at the expence of making the trial of 
theſe two different methods of ay” oy with the great- 
eſt care, by equally dividing the ſame fields into ditterent 
lands, which were alternately ſown in drills, and the in- 
termediate lands in broad-calt. The latter were hoed by 
hand, in the common method, and the other cultivated 
by the hoeing plough ; and when the roots were fully 
grown, his lord{hip had an equal quantity of land, which 
had been ſowed in dillerent methods, meaſured, and the 
roots drawn up and weighed ; thoſe roots which had 
been cultivated by the plough, where ſo much larger 
than the other, that the crop of one acre weighed a 
ton and a half more thau that of an acre in the other hul- 
bandry. 

But when the turneps are ſown in drills, they will re- 
quire to be hoed by hand, to ſeparate and cut out the 
plants, where they are too near together in the rows; as 
alſo to cut up the weeds between the plants, where the 
plough cannot reach them. If this is carefully performed, 
the ploughing of the intervals will encourage the growth | 
of the roots, by thus ſtirring of the ground, and make it 
much better prepared for the crop of barley, or whatever 
elſe is ſown, the following ſpring. This method of cul- 
ture may be ſuppoſed to be more expenſive than that 
commonly practiſed, by thoſe unacquainted with it; but 
thoſe who have made trial of both, find the horſe-hoeing 
to be much the cheapelt, and by far the beſt, For the 
country people, who are employed in hand-hoeing of tur- 
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ſo that about the middle of IS it is very common 
to ſee the fields of turneps full of the yellow flowers of 
the charlock. Now, in the horſe-hoeing, all the weeds in 
the intervals will be entirely ; 1 Abbe : ſo that if a few 
plants in the rows of turneps ſhould be over-looked, they 
may be eaſily drawn when they appear viſible, and by 
this method the land will be ſooner and better cleaned 
W N 

ce greatelt evil which attends a crop of turneps, is 
that of their being deſtroyed by the fly, which uſually 
happens ſoon after the plants come above-ground, or 
while they are in the ſeed-leaf; for, after they have put 
out their rough leaves pretty ſtrong, they will be paſt this 
danger. This always happens ia dry weather; ſo that 
if there ſhould be rain when the turneps come up, they 
will grow ſo faſt, as to be in a few days out of danger 


from the fly; and it hath been found, that thoſe, which 
have been ſown in drills, have eſcaped the fly much better 


than thoſe ſown in broad-caſt; but, if ſoot is ſown along 
the ſurface of each drill, it will be of great ſervice to keep 
| off the fly, and a ſmall quantity of it will be ſulic 
ſtood ; ſo that weeds and turneps are permitted to grow a large field, where the drills only are to be covered 
together; and where the turneps come up thick in patches, | ; 


they are never thinned, fo that they draw up to have long | the caterpillars, which very often attack them, 


tent for 


Another danger of the crops being deſtroyed is from 
when they 
are grown fo large as to have fix or eight leaves on a 
plant. The ſureſt method of deſtroying theſe inſe&s 
is to turn a large parcel of poultry into the field, which 
ihould be kept hungry, and turned early in the morn- 
ing into the ſield; theſe fowls will ſoon devour the inſects 
and clear the turneps. To this evil the turneps which 
are ſown in drills, are not ſo much expoſed ; for as the 
ground between tue rows will be kept ſtirred, the plants 
will be kept growing, ſo will not be in danger of ſuffer- 


— 


ing from theſe infects, for the parent inſects neyer depoſit 


their eggs upon any plants which are in health; but as 
ſoon as they are ſtinted, they are immediately covered 
with tae eggs of theſe inſects; and this holds in general 
with vegetables as with animals ; who are ſeldom attacked 


— — 


by vermin when they are in perfect health; 
when” they become unhealthy, they are ſoon 1 
wich them; lo that it is the diſeaſe which occaſions the 
vermin, and not the vermin the diſeaſe, as is commonl 
imagined. 7 
When the turneps are ſown in drills, it will be the beſt 
way to plough between every other row at firſt, and ſome 
time after to plough the alternate intervals, by which me- 
thod the plants will receive more benefit from the often 
ſtirring the ground than they would do, if all the inter- 
vals were hoed at one time; and the plants will be in leſs 
danger of ſuffering from the earth being thrown up too 
high on ſome rows, while others may be left too bare of 
earth; but, when the carth has been thrown up on one 
ide of the drill, it may be turned down again ſoon after 
the next interval is ploughed. This alternate moving of 
the earth will prepare the ground very well for the ſuc- 
ceeding crop, and greatly improve the turneps ; but, as 
the plough cannot well be drawa nearer to the drills than 
two or three inches, the remaining ground ſhould be ſork- 
ed to looſen the parts, and make way for the fibres of the 
roots to ſtrike out into the intervals; otherwiſe, if the 
land is ſtrong, it will become ſo hard in thoſe places which 
are not ſtirred, as to ſtint the growth of the turneps. 
This may be done at a ſmall expence ; a good hand will 
perform a great deal of this work in a day, and, whoever 
will make the trial, will find their account in practiſing it 
eſpecially on all ſtiong land, where the turneps are much 
more liable to ſuffer from the binding of the ground, than 
they will be on a looſe foil z but yet, in all ſorts of ground 
it will be of great ſervice to practiſe this. ; 
When the ground is thus ſtirred in every part, one 
ploughing will be ſufficient, after the turneps are eaten, 
for the ſowing of barley, or any other crop; ſo that 
there will be an advantage in this, when the turneps are 
kept late on the ground, as will often be the caſe, ei- 
pecially when they are cultivated for feeding of ewes, be- 
caule it is often the middle of April before the ground will 
be cleared ; for the late ſeed in the ſpring, before the na- 
tural graſs comes up, is the moſt wanted, where numbers 
of ſheep or ewes are maintained, and one acre of turneps 


neps, are very apt to hurry over their work, ſo that half 
the weeds are left growing, and the plants are ſeldom 
ſingled out ſo well as they {hould be; nor are they curi- 
ous enough to diſtinguiſh the charlock, which is one of 
the moſt common weeds in arable land, from the turneps z 


will afford more ſeed than fifty acres of the beſt paſture at 
that ſeaſon, | 

In Norfolk and ſome other counties they cultivate 
great quantities of turneps tor feeding of black cattle, which 
turn to great advantage to their farms, for heceby they 
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procute a good dreſſing for their land; ſo that they have 
extraordinary good crops of barley upon thoſe lands which 
would not hive been worth the ploughing, if it had not 
been thus huſbanded. 

When the turneps are fed off the ground, the cattle 
ſhould not be ſuffered to run over too much of the ground; 
for if they are not confined by hurdles to as much as is 
ſufficient for them one day, the cattle will ſpoil three 
times the quantity of turneps as they can eat, ſo that it 
is very bad huſbandry to give them too much room : there- 
fore the hurdles ſhould be every day removed forward, 
and if the turneps are drawn out of the ground before the 
cattle or ſheep are turned into the new incloſure, there 
will be leſs waſte made, for they will then eat up the 
whole toots ; whereas, if they are turned upon the tur- 
neps growing, they will ſcoop the roots, and leave the 
rinds, which being hollow, the urine of the ſheep will 
lodge in them ; ſo that, when they are forked out of the 
ground, the ſheep will not eat any of thoſe roots which 
are thus tainted, 


I cannot omit taking notice of a common miſtake, | 


which has generally prevailed with perſons who have not 
been well informed to the contrary, which is in relation 
to the mutton which is fatted with turneps, moſt people 
believing it to be rank and ill taſted; whereas it is a known 
fact, that the beſt mutton this country affords is all fatted 
on turneps, and that rank mutton, whoſe fat is yellow, is 
what the low marſhy lands of Lincolnſhire, and other rank 
paſtures produce. 

In order to fave turnep-ſeeds, you ſhould tranſ- 
plant ſome of the faireſt roots in February, placing them 
at leaſt two feet aſunder each way, obſerving to keep the 

clear from weeds, until the turneps have ſpread 
o as to cover the ground, when they will prevent the 
weeds from growing. When the pods are formed, you 


ſhould carefully guard them againſt the birds; otherwiſe 


they will devour it, eſpecially when it is near ripe; at 
which time you ſhould either ſhoot the birds as they a- 
light upon the ſeed, or lay ſome bird-limed twigs upon 
it, whereby ſome of them will be caught; and, if they 
are permitted to remain ſome time, -and afterwards turned 


looſe, they will prevent the birds from coming thither 
again for ſome time, as I have experienced. hen the 


ſeed is ripe it ſhould be cut up, and ſpread to dry in the 
ſun; after which it may be threſhed out, and preſerved for uſe. 


There have been many receipts for preventing the fly 


taking turneps, but few of them deſerve notice; there- 
fore I ſhall ony mention two or three which I have ſeen 
tried with ſucceſs. The firſt was ſteeping the ſeeds in 
water with flour of brimſtone mixed, ſo as to make it 
ſtrong of the brimſtone : another was ſteeping it in wa- 
ter with a quantity of the juice of horſe aloes mixed, 


both which have been found of uſe. The ſowing of 


ſoot or tobacco-duſt over the young plants, as ſoon as they 
gp above ground, has alſo been found very ſervice- 
able: in ſhort, whatever will add vigour to the young 
plants, will prevent their being deſtroyed by the fly, for 
they never attack them, till they are ſtinted in the growth. 
Miller's Gard. Dif. 


manage turneps, the ſeed of which, ſays he, is impatient 
of growth, and apt to burſt in too much wet, as alſo to 
corrupt, if the ground be fo dry as only to give it a damp, 
but not wet enough to ſet it on growing, is, firſt to har- 
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that his gardener affirmed to him, that he had found tur. 
nep-ſeeds, which had been dropped by accident and co- 
vered over with earth in digging, freſh and good a year af. 
ter, when the earth was turned back again, and that it 
has then grown and produced good turneps. The reaſon 
is, that every ſeed which is buried fo deep as not to be af- 
fected by the changes in the air, may remain in a found 
ſtate, and in a fit condition to vegetate, for many years, as 
hath been evinced by numbers of inſtances, 
Mr. Duhamel adviſes after the two firſt hoeings, a ſlight 
ploughing all over the field, with a plough that has no 
fins to the ſhare, as a ſpeedier and cheaper way to thin 
the plants; the turneps will not require any further care. 
They will have attained their full Pre in October, before 
the {oſts come, and ſhould then be taken up, ſtripped of 
their leaves, which may be given to cattle, and Jaid upon 
hurdles in a dry place, with a layer of dry ſand between 
each layer of turneps, which may be thus piled up, and 
which will keep very well in this condition, for the food 


of cattle during the winter. In Norfolk, they ftow them 


in their barns, when intended for fattening of bullocks. 

A dry ſeaſon is the beſt for hoeing turneps, becauſe nei- 
ther the weeds nor the turneps hoed up then will be ſo apt 
to grow again: and Mr, Liſle ſuppoſes that care ſhould be 
taken to hoe up thoſe that ace deepeſt rooted in the earth, 
and to leave thoſe that grow upon, and almoſt out of it, 
without much regarding their ſize; becauſe thoſe which 
lie on the ground, and have room to grow, will ſoon be- 
come the largeſt; 

Some ſow turneps on their flax and hemp grounds, at 
the ſame time as they pluck up thoſe plants, and the ſeed 
is pretty well buried by the ſtirring thereby given to the 
earth, Others give their corn ſtubble only a ſlight plough- 
ing after harveit, then ſow the turneps very thin, and har- 
row in the ſeed. Thefe methods do very well when the 
ground is in good tilth, Others again, ſow late turneps, 
merely for the ſake of their leaves, which they uſe as green 
feed, when they are about a foot high; and in this cafe 
they ſow the ſced very thick. . 

An eaſy way to have two growths of turneps in the ſame 
field, is to ſow ſeed of the laſt gathering, and ſeed that is 
two years old ; for this laſt is longer before it riſes, than 
the new : and an advantage attending this method, is, 
that the turneps, by riſing at different times, will have the 
better chance to eſcape the fly, or grub, which ſometimes 
deſtroy them entirely: for it has been obſerved, that theſe 
flies often come ſuddenly in great ſwarms, and eat up the 
turneps as faſt as they riſe ; and that they ſometimes diſap- 
pear as ſuddenly ; ſo that the turneps which riſe a few days 
after, in a neighbouring held, are not at all injured by 
them: conſequently, when che turneps of the ſame field 
riſe at different times, one or other may eſcape the ravage 
of theſe inſects ; for they deſtroy them only while in their 
ſeed leaf, 

The worm to which turneps are very liable may be 
guarded againſt, or at leaſt in a great meaſure, as Mr Lide 
informs us, by liming the ground. This will alſo render 
them much ſweeter than they would otherwiſe be; and we 


are of opinion that freſh flaked lime ſtrewed over the 


Mr. Liſle is inclined to think, that the beſt way to 


ground when the turnep-ſeed is ſown, will contribute 
greatly to preſerve the young plants from the fly. It is 
to the worm lodged in the root of the turnep, perhaps 
engendered from the egy of the fly, that Mr. Lifle im- 
putes the diſtemper or diſeaſe in turneps, which the Nor- 


row the ground fine, after it has been brought to a per- | folk farmers call the hanbery ; ſo named from a like diſ- 
fect tilth by ploughing, then to roll it with a roller big | temper in a horſe's heel, It is a watery excreſcence, 
enough to break the little clods, if any ſuch remain, and | formed probably by this inſect, in the ſame manner as galls 
ſo let it lie till the next rain; then, the ground being are formed upon the leaves of the oak. In ſome years it 


mellow to ſow the ſeed, and harrow it in with ſhort-tined 
harrows, which may not open the ground too deep, nor 
bury the ſeed; then roll it again with a one-horſe roller, 
in order to keep the moifture in the ground as deep as 
the ſeed may be: for the ſurface of the earth muſt not be 
dried before the ſeed can ſtrike root, which may be in 
twice twenty-four hours; and yet that ſurface mult be ſo 
fine, and ſo Ughtly compretitd, that the ſeed may ſpear 
through it. He takes the myſtery, as he calls it, of the 
ſucceſs or miſcarriage of a crop of turneps to conſiſt in theſe 
four things, viz. firſt, in the ſeeds not lying too deep; 
ſecondly, in its not lying too wet, which it cannot call 

do if harrowed in ſhallow, for the ſurface of the earth is 


ſoon dry; thirdly, in its not lying too dry; and fourthly, 


in its lying in a fine bed. In another place, he tells us, 


takes off whole crops, and the turneps never thrive aftcr 
it has begun to grow in them, 

A gentleman, remarkable among many other good qua- 
lities, for ſeveral excellent improvements which he has 
made in agriculture, tried with ſucceſs the following cx- 
periment, to preſerve turneps from the fly, and the better 
to ſecure their growth. He ſowed the ad in a nurſery, 
where there was leaſt danger of {lugs or the fly, and where 
they might eaſily be watered in caſe of great drought, to 
make them grow the quicker. They remained in this 
nurſery, till they were large enough to be- tranſplanted. 
By this means he gained ſome weeks longer, to perfect his 
fallow, or give a thorough ploughing to ground which had 
borne a crop that ſeaſon. He tranſplanted his turneps into 
the field, aud by planting them regularly at due diſtances, 

greatly 


greatly leſſened the expence of hoeing; their regularity 
making it very eaſy to deſtroy the weeds from time to time, 
as they appeared. n | 

In the ſecond part of the Memoirs of the Society of 


Berne for the year 1762, the reverend Mr, Bertrand, not 
fatisfied with even a ſcrupulous diſcharge of the duties of 


his clerical function, has inſtructed his pariſhioners, his 


country, and mankind, in the important ſubje& of agri- 
culture, The improving of light ſoils by the culture of 


turneps, is one of his objects : upon which he very judi- 


ciouſly obſerves, that though it be right to plough ſtiff 
lands before the winter, in order to their being mellowed 
by the froſt ; yet, as the fineſt and beſt parts of the ſoil 
will be in danger of being waſhed off, or carried down 
into the looſe earth underneath, when this is done in a 
light ground, or in mould which has a ſandy or gravelly 
bottom; it will be moſt adviſeable here, to turn the ſtub- 
ble down immediately after the corn has been taken off, 
and then to ſow turneps ; becauſe their ſpreading leaves 
will ſhelter and ſecure the fine mould upon the ſurface, 
and keep the land in good heart, whilſt the earth will be 
looſened and divided by their roots, ſo that it will be 
rather fitter for a ſpring crop, than if it had lain uncul- 
tivated, | 

The chief uſe of turneps is, to feed cattle in the winter 
and ſpring, when there is a want of graſs for their paſture. 
Cows, oxen, and hogs, are very fond of this food, which 
fattens them, and increaſes the milk of the former. Sheep 
too eat it readily, and thrive upon it, when they have 
been uſed to it early, but they do not reliſh it when it has 
not been offered them till they are 2 old: however, if 
they are kept faſting two or three 975 moſt of them take 
to it, and when they have once taſted it, they become very 
fond of, and feed kindly upon it. In ſome places, they 
feed their lambs with turneps till the middle of April, 
though they then begin to run up to feed; Farmers chooſe 
rather to do this, than to let them hurt their clover, ſaint- 
foin, lucern, &c. Some parboil them a little, at firſt, 
till their cattle, and particularly their ſheep, are accuſtom- 
ed to them: but a lamb only three weeks old, will, after 
it has once eaten of this food, ſcoop out a raw turnep with 
great glee, 

Turneps, if not clean eaten, and well cleared off the 
ground, may take root again, run to feed, and do great 
damage to the enſuing crop. Mr, Liſle inſtances it in a 
gentleman of Berkſhire, who ploughed up a turnep field in 
the ſpring, and ſowed it with peas: but the little dwarf 
turneps that were left behind, uneaten, notwithſtanding his 
ploughing them up, took root again, run to ſeed in great 
quantities, and did much damage to his crop of peas. 

The practice of turning a flock of ſheep, at random, 
into a large field of turneps, is very bad: for they will 
then ſpoil more in a fortnight, than would keep them a 
whole winter. The beſt way, therefore, of feeding them 
with theſe roots, is, as Mr. Tull adviſes, and after him 
M. Duhamel, one or other of the three following methods, 
which are equally applicable to the drill, and to the com- 
mon huſbandry. 

The firſt is, to portion out the turnep ground, by in- 
cloſing with hurdles ſo much only as the ſheep can clear 
in one day; and ſo to advance the folds farther into the 
field every morning, until all be ſpent. But it is to be 
obſerved, that the ſheep never eat them clean this way, 
but take only the leaves and the heart of the turnep : ſo 
that great part of them remains in the earth. It is true 
that theſe fragments, if left there, rot, and become a ma- 
nure : but when they are wanted for the food of the flock, 
and are to that end pulled up with iron crooks or forks 
made for this purpoſe, the ſheep do not reliſh, and conſe- 

quently eat but little of theſe then dirty withered remains, 
_ tainted with their urine, dung, &c. nor can they nouriſh 
them ſo well as roots which are freſh and cleanly. . 

The ſecond method differs from the former only in 
pulling up the turneps ſo far as they are hurdled off, before 
the ſheep are turned in. They then eat them better, be- 
cauſe the food is freſh and in good condition, Belides, as 
the whole turneps are pulled up more eaſily than their 
pieces can be, there is not ſuch waſte as in the other way. 
The turneps which grow next to the hurdles ſhould be 
thrown towards the middle of the ſpace hurdled off ; becauſe 
they will be leſs liable to be trampled upon and ſpoiled there, 
than nearer to the hurdle, where the ſheep run about molt, 


in ſearch of means of eſcaping into the open field. 


— 


| 
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The third way is to pull up the turneps; and carry chem 
into ſome other Metre and there ſpread them every day 
on a new place; where the ſheep will eat them up clean. 
This is done when there is land not far off, which has 
more need of dung than that where the turneps grow. The 
expence of carrying the turneps is compenſated by ſaving 
the price, or at leaſt the carriage, and removing of the 
hurdles : only when the turneps are laid on a ſpot of graſs, 
as is frequently done in wet weather, the benefit of the 
dung and urine of the ſheep is loſt. N 

his method is requiſite when the field on which the 
turneps grow is wet; becauſe, 1. The ſheep would tram- 
ple upon, and bury, part of the turneps, which would be 
loſt. 2. In treading that wet earth, they would poach it, 
and render it unfit for corn. 3. By this means a keld may 
be dunged, as we have juſt obſerved, which wants it more 
than that where the turneps grew. 4. This muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be done, if wheat has been ſown in the alleys be- 
tween the rows of turneps, according to the principles of 
the new huſbandry, 

Turneps are always carried off the field, when they are 
intended to fatten the larger forts of cattle : and they 
ſhould be cut in pieces for them, leſt they choak them- 
ſelves with the whole ones. They are given morning and 
evening to ſtall=fed cattle, which in the intervals, eat like- 
wiſe common fodder ; but the turneps increaſe their appe- 
tite to ſuch a degree, that a middle ſized bullock, ſtalled 
for fattening, will conſume near two hundred pounds 
weight of theſe roots in twenty-four hours, beſides hay : 
whereas, if nothing but hay were given him, he would 
hardly eat half the quantity that he will with the turneps. 
A healthy bullock, in only good plight at the time of his 
beginning to be fed with turneps, will be very well fat- 
tened in three months. 

Mr. Tull ſays he found by experience, that the beſt wa 
of ſowing turneps is in ſingle rows, fix feet aſunder. He 
ſowed them in double rows alſo at that diſtance, but they 
did not do well: and he likewiſe ſowed them ia ſingle 
rows with intervals of only three feet. Theſe laſt yielded 
a greater crop than a neighbouring field, which was ſown 
and managed in the common way : but neither the ſingle 
rows three feet aſunder, nor the double rows with interme- 
diate diſtances of ſix feet, yielded, ſays he, half ſo much, 
as the ſingle rows fix feet aſunder : from whence he con- 
cludes, that it is beſt to leave a ſpace of ſix feet between 
the rows ; for that, if the alleys are well ploughed, theſe 
turneps will thrive wonderfully, even though no other 
moiſture falls but the dew, which will ſink into the earth 
to their roots. 

However, notwithſtanding Mr. Tull's experiment, M. 
Duhamel is for ſowing turneps in double rows, if the in- 
tervals are of fix feet; or if they are ſown in ſingle rows, 
he would have theſe rows be but four feet aſunder, which 
is the ſpace left between the rows of vines in Languedoc, 
and which is there ploughed with oxen. 

Mr. Tull did for ſome time drill his turnep-ſeed upon 
ſix feet ridges, a ſingle row upon the middle of each, and 
found in this way his crops were better, than on three feet 
ridges : but upon further experience, he found four feet 
ridges were more proper than fix ; and at the end of his ta- 
ble of the contents of the horſe-hocing huſbandry, he writes 
as follows, viz. 

% 'Thoſe who have the engine (for drilling turnep- ſeed) 
are adviſed to ſow turneps in fingle rows, on high four 
feet ridges ; but when they are deſigned for ſeed, in ſix feet 


ridges.” 

* at their firſt coming up, are often by 
the fly, which eat off the young leaves, the two firſt or 
ſeed leaves in particular; which deſtroys the turneps. Theſe 
flies come in ſuch numbers, that large fields of turneps are 
frequently deſtroyed by them in a day or two; they come 
ſuddenly and go off in the ſame manner ; for which reaſon 
Mr. Tull contlived to put a braſs ſpout, or tube, to his 
turnep drill, which carries part of the ſeed fo far behind the 
(hare, that it falls into the furrow after it is in part filled 
by the mould; ſo that the ſeed that drops firſt into the fur- 
row lies as deep as the bottom, and what drops from the 
ſpout lies ſhallower. This may be improved, by making 
holes in the bottom of the ſpout, or by making the bottom 
of it with wire, like a ſcreen; and then the ſeed will 
drop, and be covered, by the mould, at ſuch different depths, 
that it will come up at more different times, than if the 
lower ſide of the ſpout is made ſolid, and diſcharges the 
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ſeed only at the end of it. By this means, and ſowing mixed (tentions of the New Huſbandry, However, as all weeds 
ſeed, half new, and half old, there will be many chances of |are very apparent in the alleys, it is eaſy to extripate them 
its efcaping the fly. | | there; and as to thoſe which may chance to be in the rows, 
There is another advantage in drilling the ſeed in this the perſons who thin the turneps may cut them up at the 
manner, the plants may be thinned by hand, the perſon em- |ſame time. He will there moſt eaſily diſtinguiſh: the char. 
ployed to thin them, taking hold of the ſtrongeſt plants, lock;from the turneps, eſpecially when the leaves of theſe laft 
with the fore finger and thumb of his left hand, may draw are come to be about the breadth of a half crown. 
up the others with the other hand, without diſplacing, or | All plants ſown in ſingle rows are greatly benefited by the 
much diſturbing, the ſtrong plants that are to remain; | alternate hoeing of the alleys between them: for, as M. 
which is a ſaf-r way of thinning thoſe plants than with a | Duhamel obſerves, 1. Four of theſe hoeings, which coſt no 
Hand hoe, as Mr. Baker has experienced in thinning his | more than two intire ones, are almoſt as beneficial to the 
turneps, In this way ſome more ſeed may be drilled upon | plants as four complete hoeings. 2. A plant which finds a 
an acre, than the common allowance of four ounces ; for | great deal of nouriſhment on one ſide, is the better able to 
the more gradually the plants come up, they will rife the | thrive without receiving ſo much on the other. 3. If, in hoe- 
more diſtintly, and at the greater diſlances in the row; | ing very near the plant, ſome of its roots are broken; thoſe 
and may be the more eaſily ſet out at the diſtances they are | on the other fide, not hoed, ſupply the wants of the plant, 
to remain for a crop. | till the broken ones have made freth ſhoots. 4. The horſe- 
If the land is in good heart, a proper ſoil for turneps, | hoe may therefore be brought very near to the turneps, 
and drilled early, a foot aſunder in the rows, is a proper | without fear of hurting them ; provided it do not force them 
diſtance for large turneps; but in different circumltances, | out of the earth. 5. When a farmer has a great quantity 
ten inches diſtance is ſufficient, and four feet intervals be- | of turneps to hoe, they are ſooner ſupplied by this culture, 
tween the rows. than they poſſibly could be if all the alleys were to be 
Some farmers draw up their turneps lite in autumn, and | hoed, 
lay them up in ſtore againſt winter. In this way, the tur- A furrow ſhould not be left open near the turneps, while 
neps are always ready; while thuſe that remain in the field, they are young; becauſe the earth about them would in that 
are ſometimes ſo much frozen, or covered with ſnow, that | caſe become too dry: but there is no danger of this in the 
it is difficult to get them out of the ground when they are | autumn, when they are grown ſtrong, and the earth is moiſt, 
wanted. | Neither is it adviſeable to leave a furrow open near them 
There is a certain period in the growth of turneps, as in during the winter; becauſe they would be in danger of be- 
other plants, when they are in the greateſt periection, and | ing hurt by the froſt. 
moſt nouriſhing to cattle. Some who have occaſion to | When tneſe plants are grown large, and their roots are 
buy turneps know this, and reckon that an acre of turneps | conſequently pretty well extended, the hoe-plough need not 
before Chriſtmas, will fatten as many theep, as an acre and | come quite ſo near them as at firſt: nor is it neceſſary to 
a half, of the ſame turneps, after Chriſtmas. The principal | hoe them at all, till they are about the bigneſs of one's 
reaſon why the farmers do not uſe them till winter and | finger's end. 
ſpring, has been the ſcarcity of food for their cattle at that | One alternate hoeing, or which is the ſame thing, two 
time; but now they are not ſo much at a loſs in that re- half hoeings, will be ſufficient when the turneps are ſown 
ſpect as formerly; as ſeveral plants lately introduced, do late, But when they are ſown carly, and many weeds 
fully ſupply cattle in the room of turneps, as carrots, ' grow, one boeing will not be enough. 
parſneps, cabbages of various kinds, and rape or cole | By following this culture, M, Duhamel has ſeen turneps 


ed, ; ' which weighed from ſixteen to nineteen pounds; and we 
An ounce of ſeed will ſow as much land when drilled, ' may depend on their weighing one with another twelve 


as a pound will in the common way: and if care be taken pounds a-piece in a good ſoil, which is a vaſt produce from 
to diſtribute only the neceſſary quantity, a great deal of an acre of land. Mr. Miller ſays, that one acre of turneps, 
trouble will be ſaved in the hoeing of the plants, afcerwards, | thus properly cultivated, will afford more feed for ſheep or 
to thin them. But it is eſſential to obſerve, and we muſt ewes in tae wiater, than fifty acres of the beſt paſture at 
again repeat it, that all roots, whether turneps, carrots, parſ- | that ſeaſon, 
neps, parſiy, or any other, always thrive beſt where there Another vaſt advantage which attends the ſowing of tur- 
is a great depth of fine, light, well looſened mould. M. Du- neps in rows, is, that inſtcal of occupying the whole 
hamel trenched the whole of his kitchen-garden three teet ground when it ſhould be ſown with wheat, and ſometimes 
deep: all his pot-herbs grew very fine, and his roots in par- even when it ſhould be ſown with ſpring-corn, as is fre- 
ticular were of a ſurpriſing ſize. ; quently the caſe in the old way; they are no hindrance to 
Mr. Tull, by drilling his turnep ſeeds alternately at dif- | either in the New Huſbandry : for as alleys are in good 
ferent depths in the earth, was ſure to ſucceed in one part tilta, three rows of corn may be ſown, ſeven inches aſunder, 
or other, whether the ſeaſon was wet or wy If wet, the between the rows of turneps; and when theſe roots are 
ſeed {lightly covered ſprouted firſt; and in dry ſeaſons, that | pulled up, the ground were they grew is hoed, and becomes 
which lay deepeſt was the firſt that roſe. By this means, | the alleys between the beds of corn. : 
and by mixing the ſeed, half new and half old, for the new | "The beſt turnep-ſeeds are obtained from the largeſt roots, 
always comes up ſooneſt, he had four comings up, which, which may be either tranſplanted for that purpoſe, or 
as he obſerves, gives the plants ſo many chances to eſcape | marked out in the field were they where ſown, Thoſe 


the fly. which are commonly fold in the ſhops, ſeldom produce 
If one was ſure of having rain immediately after the tur- | the fineſt plants. | | 
neps are ſown it would undoubtedly be right to ſow them | 
very ſhallow ; but if no rain happens, they are beſt deeper | n i ; 
in the earth, becauſe they there meet with moiſture ſufficient e iments en Turneps cultivated according to the New 
to make them grow. | Huſbandry, 
When the ſeaſon has been ſo kindly that all the ſeeds. 


have grown, and the plants have not ſuffered by the fly | In 1754, M. de Chateauvieux ſowed turneps on beds, 
or other infects, they muſt be thinned early, that the in two rows. They ſuffered greatly for want of rain, and 
ground may not be exhauſted by ſuch as are not intended | none of them grew to the ſize they would have done ina 
to remain; for thoſe that are leſt ſhould be about a foot | more favourable ſeaſon, Some of them weighed eight 
aſunder. pounds; but their general weight was from three to four. 
When the turneps ſown in drills thrive well, only each | In 1755, M. de Chateauviex ſowed ſome beds with one 
alternate alley need be hoed at one time, and the others a | row, ſome with two, and others with three rows. "They 
few days after; it being better to feed the plants gradually, | were afterwards thinned, fo that the plants ſtood a foot 
by dividing the hoeings in this manner, than to give them | aſunder in the rows. Thoſe ſown in one row were the 
a great deal of food at once, by hoeing all the alleys to- | largeſt, and, in general, the moſt equal. Some of them 
gether, and afterwards leave them double the time without | weighed fourteen pounds, and the moſt of them from 
any culture at all. Another advantage attending this me- | ſeven to eight. In the other rows, they did not weigh ſo 
thod is, that the plants will be the leſs liable to be killed | much; but they were more numerous, 
by hot dry weather, and the leſs apt to be damaged by] In conſequence of theſe experiments, M. Duhamel, to 
heavy rains. But it will not, indeed, fo effectually deſtroy | whom they were communicated, makes the following ſtrik- 
weeds, which ought always to be a principal object of the | ing calculation relative to the quantity of food which tur- 
kuſbandman's care, and which ever is one of the chief in- neps will afford for cattle, 


0 


« Let 


« Let a ſquare whoſe ſide is 216 feet be formed into beds 
four feet wide, which is ſufficient for one row of turneps. 
Theſe will be 216 feet long, and conſequently will contain 
that number of turneps, planted a foot aſunder. "Theſe 216 
multiplied by 54, the number of beds, will give 11664 tur- 
neps for the product of the ſquare; and theſe multiplied by fix, 
the ſuppoſed weight, of each turnep, will give 69,984 
pounds for the weight of all the turneps, on this ſpot.” 

This may be looked upon as a very conſiderable crop; 
for it will be ſufficient to ſtall-feed four bullocks during the 
three winter months, at the daily allowance of 200 pounds 
cach: and yet there is reaſon to believe that the quantity 
will be doubled in a good year, as will be pretty evident to 
thoſe who conſiderat how low a rate the medium weight of 
the turneps is here eſtimated. 

In 1755, M. Duhamel ſowed turneps in a field, on beds 
cultivated with the horſe-hoe, They grew extremely fine; 
many of them being twenty-nine inches in circumference. 


The following account of the advantages of the Drill Huſ- 
bandry in the culture of Turneps, was ſent by Mr. Willy, 


of South-Petherton, to the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Oc. a 


The generous method you have taken to promote uſeful 
knowledge muſt 2 every lover of his country the greateſt 
pleaſure, and incline him to do all in his power to increaſe 
it; it is with this view, and by the perſuaſion of many friends, 
I preſume to lay before you the following lines, hoping they 
may give you ſome ſatisfaction in reſpect to the difference 
betwixt the Old and New Huſbandry, 

I began huſbandry in the year 1742, had always an incli- 
nation to drilling, and was at much trouble and expence in 

etting one inſtrument after another made for the purpoſe ; 
— was often diſappointed, and for ſome years was forced to 
lay by the thoughts of it. About eight years ſince a gentleman 
lent me Mr. Tull's treatiſe ; I then got ſome new inſtru- 
ments made, which ſowed very regularly, and ſince that time 
have ſowed all my corn in rows. Several cloſes I ploughed 
in ſix furrow ridges, and ſowed with three rows of wheat, 
ploughing the intervals with a ſmallſull, drawn by one horſe, 
and made it fit for wheat the next year; it generally took one 
third of the common quantity of ſeed, and in two years it 
yielded more than half as much again as the beſt crops in 
the common way did in one year; which, conſidering the 
ſmall expence of ſeed and labour, was ſome advantage, 
though not very great; but then it left the ground in very 
good order for the next crop of ſpring corn. I kept one 
cloſe, about two acres, four years to wheat in the ſame 
method: but the two laſt years did not anſwer to the two 
firſt, which makes me think Mr. Tull wrong, when he ſays, 
that plants of a different nature are nouriſhed by the ſame 
ſort of food. I could give an account of the exact quantity 
produced in each year, but it would be tedious : upon the 
whole, I believe this method of ſowing wheat will be of no 
advantage except in poor ſtrong clays, where I apprehend 
it muſt exceed all others. But there are a few inconvent- 
encies attending it ; frequent ploughing the intervals is 
apt to make the wheat ſhoot freſh ears, which do not ripen 
with the others ; and if any of the full ears when near ripe 
do but touch the freſh ploughed earth, ever ſo little wet 
will make them ſprout, and theſe will injure the whole 
crop; and I find it impoſſible to keep all up, as the rows 
are at ſo great a diſtance. But my method of drilling in 
the open fields, and which I intend to follow, is to put hve 
rows about eight inches apart, on a ridge about five feet 
in breadth. This takes but two-thirds of the ſeed ſowed 
in the common way, and has always produced a better crop 
than the lands on each fide of mine; this my neighbours 
are now convinced of, and ſeveral of them have drilled 
their wheat this ſeaſon : our ſoil, for the molt part, is a deep 
heavy ſand. EF 2 ; 

I apprehend the principal advantage in drilling wheat is 
placing it at a proper depth, which think is within two 
inches or thereabouts. have obſerved, that the firſt mo- 
tion of the wheat is by ſome roots, which in a little time 
run very deep; then it ſhoots up its blade; next it begins 
to form a head, about an inch under ground, from which 
come (very ſoon in a mild ſeaſon) the ſecond and third 
blades; and after that it begins to ſhoot freſh roots and 
branches from this ſame head, till in time it grows ver 
arge, eſpecially in a fruitful ſoil and a good ſeaſon; and it 
xceps on ſhooting freſh roots all the growing ſeaſon : now 
if the corn is too deep, and a ſevere froſt happens while 
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this head is forming, the plant is quite deſtroyed : but if it 
lies ſhallow, it ſhoots a new blade from the corn, and goes 
on in its operations as before; this was the caſe in 17633 
a ſevere froſt happencd in the night of the thirteenth of 
February, which deſtroyed a good deal of wheat ; fo that 
ſome which lay deepeſt was ploughed up, and ſown with 
other ſeed in the ſpring. Laſt year multitudes of the plants 
were killed in the ſame he and brought the crop very 
thin. In ſhort, I am very certain, that whoever will make 
their obſervations will find that what I have ſaid is the 
truth, That the ſhalloweſt corn will flouriſh ſooner and 
better, and from thence will be led to ſee the advantage of 
drilling wheat. | 

But although I intend leaving off Mr. Tull's method of 
ſowing wheat, yet I hope always to follow it in beans and 
turneps. 

My beans I have ſown theſe four years in double rows, 
about ten inches apart, and about two feet intervals. 
Theſe I plough from and to the beans, when about ſix 
inches high; this is done with a little ſull drawn by one 
horſe, and will plough three acres in a day, This method 
hath ſucceeded ſo well, that many are come into it; although 
the farmers have always an averſion to new methods of 
managing; we ſow but one-third of the ſeed, and have a 


much better crop, as is allowed by all. 


As for turneps, all my neighbours will allow the drill to 
beat every thing. I ſow a double row about eight inches 
wide, on a ridge about five feet, and though I did not ſow 
this year till Auguſt, I have turneps two feet round, after 
wheat. I have given them but one ploughing as yet, be- 


ſides hoeing them out at proper diſtances. I believe all 


will acknowledge I have double the crop in weight with 
any ſown in the old way. I left four intervals unploughed 
in one cloſe, to ſee the difference, and it is very ſurpriſing, 
One of my neighbours was prevailed on to ſow a few rows 
in a piece he was ſowing, and let my man plough them. 
The difference is ſo great that he is become an advocate 
for the drill huſbandry; indeed I do believe that it will 
ſoon make its way through all the prejudices of the old 
farmers to the contrary ; eſpecially. as we have a drill in- 
vented by an ingenious carpenter, with which ſeveral farm- 
ers have ſown beans, peaſe, turneps, and wheat, and it an- 
ſwers exceedingly, 

For theſe ſeventeen or eighteen years paſt, I have been 
ſtriving to improve a crop of turneps. Before this, no- 
thing was known or aimed at hereabouts, but ſowing in the 
common way, one pound of ſeed in an acre; and then 
come thick, come thin, weeds and all grew together, till 
the ſheep were turned into eat the crop as it was, and ge- 
nerally it was very poor. | 

The firſt improvement I made was by Ellis's direction, 
to drag them well with heavy harrows till they were got 
pretty thin, by which method I ſoon got better crops than 
any about me, But then I ſowed double the quantity of 
ſeed, that I might have ſufficient ſtock of plants for my 


the advantage of this, and followed my example, which is 
now the common practice. After this, finding the thin- 
neſt was beſt, I got ſome hoed ; this I found ſtill better, but 
very expenſive, our people being not uſed to it. I tried 
Mr, Ellis's receipt to prevent the fly from deſtroying the 
young plants, but my ploughmen refuſed to ſow the ſeed 
when mixed with ſulphur. I then invented a long box, 


made full of holes, for the ſeed to fall through, and faſ- 
tened it to two wheels ſo as to keep it above ground; this 
went ſo light that a boy could draw it, and ſowed the feed 
very regularly, I ſhewed this to a friend of mine, (Mr. 


Joſeph Pittfield, of Sidland in Dorſet) who had one made 


immediately, and ſoon made an improvement on it, b 

having the holes made in rows about a foot aſunder. Find- 
ing that the plants could be thinned and cleared. at a much 
les expence, I followed this method of ſowing for myſelt, 
as did ſome of my neighbours, for ſome years, and with 
a deal of ſatisfaction. A few years ſince, I was willing 
to try what ſtirring the ground deeper would do; and be- 
ing reſolved to try the drill huſbandry in corn likewiſe, 
I had a ſmall ſul! made, with which one horſe will plough 
more than two acres in a day, firſt turning four or five 
inches deep from the plants, and then back to them again : 
we generally ſow turneps after wheat, peas, and flax, and 
my method is to plough the ground into fix furrow ridges, 
which with the open furrow makes about five feet in 


breadth. On ſuch a ridge I ſow (out of a ſhort box) two * 


Py of ſeed, though ſometimes but one, and harrow it 
3 in 


after huſbandry. My neighbours were ſoon convinced of 
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in with a very light harrow. When they have four or 
five leaves I get them thinned, and give them a ploughing ; 
and ſome time after, when they begin to kern, I have them 
thinned and cleaned again: and this is all the huſbandry I 
have hitherto beſtowed. and all I think is neceſſary, as we 
do not ſow till late; the coſt of which is about three ſhil- 
lings per acre. 

x f have ſown ſome betwixt rows of bears, and have an- 
ſwered very well: when the beans were pulled I had the 
plants thinned and cleaned, and the earth ploughed between 
the rows. 

The firſt I ſowed laſt year was a ſmall piece about half 
an acre, where hemp failed; I had the ground ridged up, 
and ſowed with two rows of feed, and managed, as I ſaid 
before : indeed the ground was dunged for the hemp. This 
was ſown the latter end of July, but did not come up till 
the middle of Auguſt, for the want of rain. I pulled them 
before Chriſtmas, and had fifteen putt loads, which every 
one will acknowledge to be a good crop; I believe double 
a common one; and though the rows were four feet apart, 
the leaves touched each other. The next I ſowed was 
after wheat, about the middle of Auguſt : when the wheat 
was carried off, I had the ground ploughed into ridges 
where the old furrows were, and ſowed one row of ſeed 
on each ridge : theſe coſt but little in thinning and clean- 
ing, and once ploughing, and were a very good crop : the 
largeſt of them was more than two feet round, and weighed 
above fix pounds; indeed towards the hedges they were 
much ſmaller; I had fifteeen putt loads per acre, though 
the ground had bore three crops ſince it was dunged. 
Another piece of two acres I ſowed after peas, in double 
rows; but not till the latter end of Auguſt : I had the 
ground ridged up, and when the plants were fit, ] had them 
thinned and cleaned as uſual, but left four ridges for plough- 
ing to ſee the difference; and truly it was ſurpriſing: thoſe 
that were ploughed were more than three times as large, 
though they had all the ſame huſbandry, except ploughing. 
They are as good a crop as the wheat ſtubble, though 
ſown later, which makes me think double rows are bett : 
our foil is moſtly heavy good ſand, 

We have reſerved for this article the following account 
of ſeveral very important experiments made by Mr. John 
Wynn Baker, under the direction of the Dublin Society, 
ll publiſhed at their requeſt, on the culture of cabbages, 
the turnep-cabbage, borecole, and turneps, by various me- 
thods, with an accurate ſtate of the produce; and of the 
abſolute and comparative advantages of each in feeding 
ſheep and horned cattle. See the articles BORECOLE-CAB- 
BAGE, PoTATOEs, and TURNEP-CABBAGE. 

In the month of March, 1763, two acres of ground, 
very highly manured with dung, were planted with pota- 
toes, in the manner uſually practiſed in this kingdom, 
with ſpade and ſhovel; in the beginning of November 
following the potatoes were dug. The land being low, 
and the winter very wet, it could not be ploughed until the 
beginning of March, 1764; when, it ſhould be obſerved, 


the under ſtratum, upon which the dung and potatoes lay, 


roſe at the ploughing as ſtubborn and ſtrong as if no part 


of the ground had been tilled before : which proves the 
potatoe tillage, in the manner in which it is uſually prac- 
tiſed, not to be ſo benehicial to land as is generally imagined : 
the fact being, that only about thirty inches in every nine 
feet of the ground is tilled at all. 


fine by the harrow. 


In the month of March, 1763, the other part of this field 
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ground I had to work upon, which I ſhall deſertbe here: 


after. . . 

What the harrow would have done in part towards re- 
ducing it after the ſecond ploughing, was completely ef. 
fected by the influence of the ſummer and winter; the fir(t 
deſtroyed all the weeds and couch-gtaſs (with the latter 
of which the ground abounded); and the lumps exfoliating 
by the operation of the winter, by degrees fell into fine 
mould ; whereas, had it been harrowed before the winter, 
the rains would have run the ſmaller particles together, ſa 
as to have given a great adheſion to the ground before the 
ſpring, abſtracted from the like miſchief, which the cattle 
would have done by drawing the harrow. In the begin- 
ning of June, I ploughed this part of the field a fourth time, 
and the potatoe ground a fecond; by which ploughing ! 
laid the whole field into ridges of five feet width, except 
about half an acre, which I reſerved for other purpoſes, as 
will appear hereafter, 

In this field I had two parcels of manure ready prepared 
for it. One conſiſted of earth raiſed from the headland, 
mixed with lime, which lay about twelve months, having 
been in that time twice turned, 

The other parcel conſiſted of the like earth, and lime, 
mixed in the ſame manner, after which I mixed dung with 
it, ratum ſuper ſiratum, which lay about two months, when 
turned it : after which it Jay about two months longer : by 
this ſtirring, the ingredients, of which this parcel was com- 
poſed, were perfectly incorporated with each other; and a 
new putrefactive fermentation was excited in it, which per- 
fectly prepared it for the land; and all the earth was fo 
fully impregnated with the juices of the dung, that it was 
very little, if any thing, inferior to the dung: whereas, 
when dung lies by itſelf, great part of the volatile ſaline par- 
ticles are loſt, as ſoon as the fermentation begins : ſome 
fly off in vapours, and others run off with the juices of the 
dung and rain which fall upon it. 

When I have mixed dung and earth, in the manner al- 
ready deſcribed, I always once or twice, when the ſeaſon 
affords it, cover the compoſt with alarge quantity of ſnow, 
or ice; which, upon diſſolving in its paſiage through the 
whole, cauſeth the earth to be finely impregnated by the 
dung. Snow, by being gathered with ſhovels or rolled to- 
mee in balls, is longer diſſolving than ice, and therefore 

prefer it, unleſs it be ice of water which happens to be the 
ſoakage of a dung-yard, ſuch ice being always replete with 
food for vegetables. a 

The land being now, in June, in five feet ridges, in the 
manner already deſcribee, I began to draw out my com- 
poſt, which 1 diſpoſed in the following manner : I drove 
the cars up every alternate ridge, and upon each of them 
dropped the compoſt, till I had manured about three acres 
of the fallow ground; then, with ſhovels, I divided this 
manure, as equally as could be, in every furrow, which 
was readily done, from the convenient manner in which it 
was depoſited. 

In the ſame manner I put out the other parcel of manure 
(which, it may be remembered, I before ſaid conſiſted of 
lime and earth) upon an acre and a half of the potatoe 
ground ; and on a part of the fallow ground, where no 
compoſt or other manure had been put, and ſpread in the 
ſame manner as the former. 

he whole field being thus manured, I ploughed it again, 


| which'was the ſifth ploughing of the fallow, and third of the 

In the night of the 10th, and on the 11th and 12th, of | potatoe ground; by this ploughing I altered the poſition 
May following, there was very tine rain; this rain enabled | of every ridge, by laying the middle of each exactly over 
me, on the 12th, to reduce this ſtubborn ground pretty the manure; conſequently the furrows were made, where 


the middle of the ridges was before. 
The half-acre before-mentioned I manured with at leaſt 


was broke for fallow (an improper time to break fallows ; | double the proportion of compolt, which was allowed to 
but, my entrance upon the farm in that month was the | the other part of the fallow ; and as it was flat, it was ne— 
ceſſary to manure every part of it, being intended for tur- 


cauſe); in June following it was croſs ploughed, which 
brought it into very large lumps : from the poſition this 
ploughing threw them into, they were expoſed, in a greater 
number of points, to the influence of the weather, than the 

round would have been, had the ſecond ploughing been 
in the ſame direction as the firſt, 

In this ſituation TI left this fallow till the March follow- 
ing; when it was ploughed for the third time, with the 
potatoe ground, in the fame direction as the firſt ; by this 
third ploughing this land was brought into an exceeding 
fine tilth. 

'This benefit aroſe from the ground not having been 
harrowed at all. This is ſomething contrary to the com- 
mon mode. of culture; but was adapted to the ſpecies of 


O 


| 


neps, to be ſown in the promiſcuous way. 

To this piece of ground 1 gave a ſixth ploughing, as it 
could not have the benefit of the horſe-hoe, when cropped; 
and therefore I thought it neceſſary to reduce it as fine as 
poſſible, in order to give the broad caſt crop of turneps every 
advantage I could. 

The field being prepared in the manner already de- 
ſcribed, I proceeded to crop the land in the following order, 

July the ſixth and ſeventh, I planted one row of cab- 
bage plants upon the middle of every ridge, of about an 
acre of the fallow ground, the plants in the rows two feet 
from each other. In like manner I planted about half aa 
acre with turnep-cabbage plants, 

Hence 


Hence it may be obſerved, that the plants were in rows 
ve feet aſunder, and two feet aſunder in the rows. 

This buſineſs ought to have been done, at leaſt, a month 
ſooner ; but I could not get the ground ready in due time; 
however, the ſucceſs of theſe crops may enceurage others 
not to give up their expectations, although they may hap- 
pen to be as late as I was, which muſt frequently occur in 
the courſe of buſineſs ; though this is always to be avoided 
as much as poſſible, | 

I never begin to put my plants out till about ſix o'clock 
im an evening, unleſs I can be ready for planting in a rainy 
day, which is always to be preferred; in the other caſe I 
always keep the men at this work as long as they can ſee. 
Tf it can be done in, or immediately after rain, that will 
ſave the expence of watering the plants, which is an object 
worthy of attention in a large work of this kind; beſides 
the circumſtances of the plants ſucceeding much better. 

On Friday the 6th of July we had fine rain, and on the 
ſeventh I finiſhed. On the eleventh we had ſome light 
ſhowers, and on the twelfth fine rain, which ſecured life 
to my plants; but they began to look ſickly before the 
twelfth; three of the intervening days having been hot 
and dry, 

On "he ſeventh I alſo planted three of the five-feet ridges, 
the plants in the rows two feet aſunder. 

Be it obſerved, that, for the obtaining large cabbages of 
the ſpring ſowing, the ſeed ought to be ſown early in 
March; and, if once planted out before the ſinal planting 
them, it will be an advantage to the crop ; the caſe is the 
ſame with reſpect to turnep-cabbage ; but it is more eſſen- 
tially neceſſary in the common way of railing cabbages ; 
for, ottatwith they will run into long ſhanks, and will 
not cabbage well; moſt gardeners allow their plants too 
little room : this is not the caſe here; my cabbage and 
turnep-cabbage ſeeds were not ſown till the twenty- ſixth 
of March, and I was ſo much hurried. that I never had 
time to get them planted out before the final planting, fave 
about three thouſand plants; and yet they are all very ſhort 
in their ſhanks. This may juſtly be attributed to the 
manner of diſpoſing them, and the culture they receive in 
this huſbandry. | 

Here I cannot omit to remark one circumſtance, for 


the obſervation of gentlemen and farmers who may adopt 
this huſbandry, viz. That I have not one cabbage this 
ear of the ſort I intended to have; what I have being 
chiefly ſugar-loaf, the ſeed[man having deceived me; and, 
if I had not happened to have about an ounce of turnep- | 
cabbage ſeed by me four years old, I ſhould not have had | 
one plant of that kind this year; the feed, which I bought 
in Dublin for it, turning out a poor, ſmall, wretched cab- | 
bage. 
ſhall now proceed to make my report of the farther 
treatment and ſucceſs of theſe crops, before I proceed to 
the turneps, &c. 

Upon the 17th of Auguſt, I horſe-hoed my cabbage, | 
turnep-cabbage, and borecole, for the firlt time, by taking 
off, at one furrow of the plough, only one fide of each 
ridge, cloſe to the plants : thus they remained till the 25th, | 
when I ran the plough in the ſame furrow ; by which, 
with the firſt furrow, I ploughed about twenty-one inches 
deep. This being finiſhed, I immediately returned the 
earth back to the plants; this afforded them freſh nou- 
riſhment ; and in order to give their roots time to pene- 
trate this freſh earth, which, by the horſe-hoeing, was 
become very fine mould, I let them remain in this ſtate 
till the twelfth of September; when I horſe-hoed them 
again, by taking off the other ſide of every ridge; and, 
on the twentieth, deepened the furrow in the ſame manner 
as the former, and immediately returned the mould back 
to the plants; and, on the eighteenth of October, threw 
up a ſmall furrow on each ſide of every ridge, which finiſh- 
ed the culture of theſe crops, and reſtored the ridges to the 
form in which they were when the plants were put out 
upon them. 

'The plants all grew 2 luxuriantly; and, in the hot- 
teſt weather were infinitely more brittle in their leaves, 
than any I could ſee in the gardens of my acquaintance : 
which is a certain indication of health is this kind of 

lants. 
: The horſe-hoeing was ſo effeuRally deſtructive to weeds, 
that it coſt me but four-pence to weed theſe crops, which 
occupied about an acte and three quarters of ground, 

The repeated horſe-hoeings colt me two ſhillings and 


l 
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four-pence an acre, . for workmen's wages, excluſive of 
horſes, of which I uſed two, and ſometimes three. 4 

December the 8th, I cut one row of the cabbages, they 
beginning to decay, which is indicated by their burſting. 
The number was two hundred and fifty-eight, and they 
weighed ſixteen hundred. weight, three quarters, and twen- 
ty-one pounds, i. e. one thouſand eight hundred and ninety- 
ſeven pounds: which, at an average; is ſeven pounds and 
neas ſix ounces for each cabbage. 

The produce upon an zere, on weighing this row, 
which was five hundred and ſixteen feet Jong, amounted 
to twenty-three tons, four hundred, two quarters and 
fourteen pounde, i. e. fifty. two thouſand and thirty-eight 
pounds: which is, at leaſt, from ten to ſeventeen tons 
leſs, as I compute, than the produce would have been up- 
on an acre, had I obtained the ſort I intended to have; 
which was the large, late, Dutch cabbage. However, ſuch 
a produce as was here obtained, will be an ample reward for 
the labour any one may beſtow in this huſbandry, as will ap- 
pear when I ſhall come preſently to ſhew how many cattle 
twenty-three tons will maintain. 

December the 17th, I took up one row of the turnep- 
cabbages, which were in number two hundred and forty- 
nine, they weighed eighteen hundred weight, and fiftcen 
pounds, 1. e. two thouſand and thirty-one pounds, after 
chopping off the roots and ſtalks below the turnep, which 
ought not to be weighed, as being no part of the food for 
ſheep or cattle : the weight of theſe plants, one with an- 
other, was ſomething more than eight pounds and two 
ounces ; ſome few weighed fourteen of fifteen pounds. 
'The produce upon an acre; on weighing this row, which 
was four hundred and ninety-eight feet long, amounted, at 
the ſame proportion, to twenty-five tons, fifteen hundred, 
three quarters and ſeven pounds, i. e. fiſty-ſeven thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fixty-one pounds. | 

This crop was much greater than ever I had before; 
and, from ſome obſervations I have made this year, I am 
inclined to believe, their culture may be improved to a 
produce of ten tons more upon an acre: but, abſtrate1 
from that, the produce already obtained is more valuable 
than any crop I know of, for they are invincible by the 
winter, either in or out of the ground. The great dif- 
treſs of even the careful farmer is in the months of March 
and April, for his ewes and lambs, when turneps are gone, 
or are but —— food, and all other green winter- 
food is exhauſted. 

Feeding ewes upon dry hay affords but little milk to 
their lambs; add to that, hay is not made without great 
expence and anxiety, over and above the rent of the land; 
for really, where the farmer is ſo unfortunate as to have 
his hay upon hand in wet weather, it is a buſineſs which 
will exerciſe his patience, no leſs than it will conſume his 
money: 

One ſuperior excellence in theſe plants is, that ſheep will 
prefer them to turneps : another is, that they are a firmer 
and more ſubſtantial food: and, to aſcertain their firm- 
neſs in texture, and quality in keeping after being drawn, I 
have kept them near twelve months expoſed to the open 
air, to the extremes of heat and cold, and, after that, they 
were ſound, fave ſome few. 

If any perſon who may cultivate this plant for ſheep, 
ſhould keep a large ſtock, he may let the plants remain in 
the ground till he wants them; in that caſe he may turn 
the ſheep into the held, where they will eat them quite 
down to the ſtems; and, as the plants ſtand naturally 
above the ground, and by my manner of cultivating them, 
they are ſtill higher, by being placed on the tops of the 
ridges, the ſheep cannot dirty them, as they do turneps 
when turned into the crops ; add to this, that when the 
ſheep have eaten all the leaves, and begin to eat the butts 
or turneps of this plant, they will not rot as turneps do, 
when wounded ; but will certainly keep ſound, even after 
that, for ſix weeks or two months : nay, yeſterday, the 
fifteenth of February, upon dreſſing ſome of them for ſeed, 
I found ſome, which had been accidentally wounded b 
cows, upwards of three months ago, perfectly ſound, not- 
withſtanding the great quantity of rain which had fallen up- 
on them, | 

Whea the leaves are wanted carly in the winter for 
ſheep, or black cattle, or, the land is wanting for any 
other crop ; in either caſe the plants may be taken up, the 
leaves taken off, and the turneps thrown any where upon 
a piece of ſound dry graſs ground, where they will keep, 
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and be ready for ſheep in the ſpring :. but this work is at- 


tended with ſome trouble and expence, the roots being very | 


firm in the ground. 

The latter end of December, and in January, the plants 
began to throw out freſh ſhoots, which are to produce the 
ſeed : and, when they began to do ſo, all the leaves of the 
preceding year fall off, being firſt greatly decayed ; and as 
the leaves, in October and November, are really very nu- 
merous, and afford a large quantity of food for cattle, is well 

worth the trouble to take them off before they begin to de- 
cay; and when this is judiciouſly done, the trouble is very 
little, 

The method which I would recommend is, that two 
men be ſent into the field, each taking one row, before 
him, and, as he pulls off the leaves, laying them upon 
the ridge between the turneps; when theſe two ridges 
are finiſhed, or as many as may be thought neceſſary, let 
one horſe, or more, be brought with a pair of cleeves up- 
on his back; let him be placed in the furrow, between the 
two rows; and as he paſſes along, the two men fill the 
cleeves, which may be moſt conveniently done, from ſuch a 
diſpoſition of the buſineſs, without any injury to the turneps 
in the rows. 

Where extenſive crops of theſe plants are raiſed, it will 
be very uſeful to collect all the roots, whether left in the 
field by ſheep, or otherwiſe ſeparated, and mix them with 
heaps of earth, where a putrefactive fermentation will 
ſhortly commence, by which the earth will be ſtrongly 
impregnated with volatile and fixed falts, and will then 
be an excellent manure ; and, indeed, all ſucculent vege- 
tables will contribute to the ſame end, under the like treat- 
ment. 

I muſt beg leave in this place juſt to mention, for the 
conſideration of the ſociety, and which I earneſtly recom- 
mend to be tried by mariners, another uſe, to which, I 
think, this plant may be converted, which is ſtill of more 
importance than any which I have yet named. 

We loſe more men in the beginning of a war in the 
navy, as I have been informed by the navy-ſurgeons, by 
the ſcurvy, than by the enemy, which is attributed to their 
ſudden change of food. From freſh proviſions and vegetables 
on ſhore, the men are at once brought to falt proviſions. 

The turnep of this plant, I am inclined to believe, would 
keep three or four months on ſhip-board, perhaps longer ; 
but the navy-ſurgeons have told me, that if it would keep 
ſix weeks, it would fave the lives of many men. Somethin 
has been ſaid on this ſubject before, in a pamphlet intitled 
Hints on Huſbandry, in a letter to the Dublin ſociety, print- 
ed by Flinn, in Caſtle- ſtreet. 

I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject, without earneſtly recom- 
mending the culture of this plant to the attention of the 
farmer, particularly to ſuch as keep any ſtock ; and, al- 
though the plant is very little known, except in the gar- 
dens of the curious, yet, whoever will cultivate it in the 
way I have here ſet forth, will find himſelf amply repaid 
for his labour; for how comfortable is it for a man's 
mind to be at eaſe about his ſtock, in the months of ſcar- 
city ? Whereas I have every year obſerved, that the far- 
mer's ſtock, particularly ewes and lambs, are turned into 
his meadows to live upon the ſpringing graſs, to the irre- 
coverable injury of the hay harveſt ; as frequently have I 
ſeen them upon young clover, to the maniteſt injury of that 

crop. 

nbd enlarge greatly upon theſe injudicious practices ; 
but in brief I ſhall only ſay, that if I ſhall live to ſee the 
culture of this plant generally eſtabliſhed, I ſhall have 
the comfortable reward of knowing that I have been uſe- 
ful to mankind ; a circumſtance which will be more grate- 
ful to me, than if I had conquered a nabob, or extirpated an 
Indian nation. 

December the eighteenth, I cut two perches in length 
of one of the rows of borecole, which contained twenty- 
one plants; they weighed one hundred and eighteen 
pounds, which is very near five pounds ten ounces for 
cach plant : but I am inclined to believe, that theſe plants 
will ſucceed as well, if they are planted only eighteen inches 

aſunder in the rows. However, at the above proportion, 
there would be ſeventeen tons and fourteen hundred upon 
an acre, But, if the produce would be the ſame, were the 
plants only eighteen inches aſunder, in that caſe an acre 
would produce, by this culture, above twenty-three tons and 
twelvehundred. 
This plant is well worthy the farmers or graziers atten- 
tion, for, as faſt as it is cut, it will again, in about a 
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month or ſix weeks, afford another crop: IT h 
cutting theſe plants for my family-uſe —4 ſince the era 
dle of Auguſt laſt ; I believe ſome of them have been out 
three times ; and they are excellent for the table. For 
feeding cattle and ſheep they are highly valuable, as no 
froſt will injure them; and, although the firſt crop a- 
mounts not to as many pounds upon any given quantity of 
ground as the others, yet the ſucceeding crops will, I be 
lieve, make their produce nearly, or quite, of equal weight 
with any other of the cabbage kind. But 1 muſt £5 
omit to obſerve, that as theſe plants afford only open leaves 
and many of them very ſmall, there will be a little more 
trouble in collecting and carrying them to the ſheep and 
— than 1 will be with the other kinds, 
t may not be improper to obſerve, likewiſe, t N 
the approach of the ſpring, when they begin to 88 
their ſpring-ſhoots for ſeed, if the large leaves have not 
=_ taken off for oo uſe, they will decay and fall off in 
the ſame manner as the turnep<cabba 
2 deſcribed to do. a nne * 
have not yet tried it, but I believe that the 
of uſing this plant, would be to allot one whole Bal 4 
the culture of it, proportioned in ſize to the ſtock intended 
to conſume the produce; and in September or October 
to turn the ewes into the field for a few hours, mornin 
and evening, and then lodge them on any piece of . 
or fallow, which may want improvement, to which the 
will greatly contribute by emptying themſelves upon it; 
and thus continue turning them into the borecole field, 
till they have eat all the * leaves; then let the 
plants reſt a month, and there will be another crop. B 
having two ſmall fields under this crop, a flock of a 
might be maintained a whole winter at a very ſmall eee 
for whilſt the produce of one field would be conſumin the 
W wel coming on. * 
is method occurred to me from an accid 
attended my borecole this year. My cows — 3 
field, and preſently devoured ſome of the leaves of the 
plants; theſe plants have engaged my attention ever ſince, 
and I have the pleaſure to ſee them again in a very luxuri- 
rette ta 
any perſon ſhould be able to put this ſc I - 
tice before I can accompliſh it, I — 3 
not to let the ſheep paſture ſo long upon the crop, as — 
wound the ſtalks for want of leaves; as too great an in- 
jury to the ſtalks may check the ſucceeding growth; which 
injury, I — I —＋ believe, will not happen to the 
plants, at leaſt not in ſo great a degre 
ſufficient quantity of he. nnn 
It doubtleſs will be obſerved, that I confine this ſcheme 
to ewes or ſtore-ſheep: my reaſon for that is, that fat 
ſheep ſhould always have as much food before them, as 
they may chooſe to eat; add to this, that ſheep, when the 
are fat, are more ſubject to be Jame, than ſtore-ſheep x4 
which ploughed ground will greatly contribute. 
We ſhall now return to the ſtate of the field, iv which 
it was after being manurgd, and ploughed into ſmall ridges 
of five feet breadth, with the compoſt under them in = 
fallow part, and part of the fallow with the lime and earth 
and the potatoe ground aided with the lime. 
Upon the fourteenth of July, I ſowed with my drill 
plough what remained of the ridges of the fallow manured 
with the compoſt. That part of the fallow which was 
manured with the lime and earth, and that part of the 
potatoe ground which was before deſcribed to be in ridges 
with turneps, and that part of the fallow before deſcribed 
to be flat, and manured with a double proportion of the com- 
poſt, I ſowed in the promiſcuous way with turneps alſo. 
The drilled turneps filled only one row along the middle 
of each ridge. 
When the drilled turneps were about three inches hi 
| thinned them by hand, as being much de mr ety 
more expeditious than any inſtrument, intending to have 
them ſingled out to about one foot aſunder in the rows: 
but, it being fo new a work, the women could not be 
brought to do it effectually at once, they apprehending, 
that the whole crop would be loſt, and urging, that they 
were ſure there was already too much ground allowed to 
one row: under theſe circumſtances, I could not get this 
work done quite to my mind this year, as I had, beſides 
this field, two other ſown in the ſame way, amounting in 
all to about twelve acres. 
My turneps ſhould have been ſown at leaſt three weeks 
earlicr ; but the immoderate and continual rains of the 


preceding 


preceding winter, involved me ſo much with my ſpring ſow- 
ing, that I could not accompliſh my turnep-ſowing earlier. 

'The turneps, after being thinned, received the horſe- 
hoeings much about the ſame time and diſtances as the 
cabbages; with this difference only, that I deepened the 
furrows of but a few ridges in another field by a ſecond 
ploughing in the ſame furrow, which I did not find to be- 
nefit the turneps much: for, if the ground be well prepared 
before tre ſowing, the depth of one furrow will be enough 
for turneps, provided that be deep and bold. 

Thinning the turneps in drills by band coſt me eight- 
pence an acre; weeding of them coſt me four-pence ; and 
the repeated horſe-hoeings avout fourteen-pence an acre for 
workmen's wages, excluſive of the horſes, of which I gene- 
rally uſed two, except in very hot days, and then I found 
three were neceſſary. 

The broad-caſt turneps were carefully thinned by hand, 
when they were about two inches high; which the women 
did with more courage than they did the drills ; and ſome- 
time afterwards, I hand-hoed them once, and weeded them 
twice, 

Thinning them by hand coſt me four ſhillings. Hoein 
them afterwards coſt eight ſhillings, and weeding them coll 
me two. ſhillings and four-pence, They were ſcarcely 
half an acre ; this expence being therefore doubled, they 
colt me at the rate of twenty-eight ſhillings and eight-pence 
an acre, over and above the extraordinary ploughing, and 
double proportion of manure. 

In truth, this crop greatly exceeded my expectations, 
being by far the beſt q ever had in the broad-caſt way; 
but I attribute their ſucceſs wholly to the thinning them 
by hand ; for two, three, four, and often more, turneps 
will be fo united and interwoven, that it would be im- 
poſſible for the moſt dexterous hoer to ſeparate them; 
whereas the fingers and thumb will preſerve the maſter 
plant, whilſt the others are moſt conveniently drawn from 
it by the other hand of the perſon employed : add to this, 
that there is no labour in which we are more liable to be 
deceived, than turnep-hoecing. ; 

In gae of my other turnep fields I manured about an acre 
of ground with ſhell-Marle, which I ſowed in drills with tur- 
neps in the ſame manher as the former, on the ſixteenth of 


_... 

4 the ſame field, I 
native earth, which h 
wards of two years, W 
turneps on the ſixteent y. 

Both theſe crops weiß tinned by hand, and horſe-hoed, 
in the ſame manner as the former. 

Thus we have five experiments in the drill way upon 
turneps, with different manure. One with the compoſt 
already deſcribed, one with lime, one on potatoe ground, 
aided with lime, one with ſhell-marle, and one with na- 
tive earth; and alſo one in the broad-caſt way, with a 
double proportion of the compoſt, and an extraordinary 
ploughing. | 1 ; 

The principal point to be determined by theſe experi- 
ments is, whether ſowing turneps in drills, or the broad-caſt 
way, will afford the heavielt crop: but the trials with the 
different manuies will, I hope, be alſo uſeful. 


ured about half an acre with the 
expoſed to the weather for up- 
fed likewiſe in driils with 
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The produce of drilled and broad-caſt Turneps compared. 


December the ſeventeenth, I meaſured out three ſquare 
perches of the beſt of the broaſt-caſt turneps, and alſo three 
ous perches of the drilled ; and the produce was as fol- 
ows: 

ne three perches of the broad caſt turneps weighed ſix- 
teen hundred weight and one quarter, 7. c. one thouſand 
eight hundred and twenty pounds; which, at the ſame pro- 
portion, amounts, upon an acre to forty-three tons, five 
hundred weight, three quarters and ſix pounds; i. e. ninety- 
ſix thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy pounds. 

The three perches of drilled turneps weighed ſeventeen 
hundred weight, two quarters, and twenty-one pounds, J. e. 
one thouſand nine hundred and eighty-one pounds; which, 
at the ſame proportion, amounts upon an acre to forty-ſeven 
tons, two hundred, three quarters, and two pounds, 2. e. 
one hundred and five thouſand five hundred and ninety, 


pounds, 

T. C. Q. IÞ. Pounds 
An acre of drilled turneps 47 2 3 2 or 105520 
An acre of broad-caſt ditto 43 5 3 © or 90970 


In favour of the ile! 3 6 3 14 g650 
3 


Thus, we ſee, that, notwithſtanding the extraordinary 
proportion of manure, and the extraordinary ploughing, 
which was afforded to the broad-caſt turneps, the drilled 
crop, with intervals of five feet, produced the greateſt quan- 
tity upon an acre, by three tons, ſixteen hundred, three quat- 
ters and fourteen pounds weight. 

The drilled turneps in my other fields were very large, 
regular, and even crops, as many gentlemen ſaw during 
their growth, 

Thoſe ſown on the acre manured with the ſhell-marle were 
very near as good as the reſt—thoſe ſown on the potatoe 
ground were not near ſo large, but were regular—thoſe ſown 
in that part of the fallow-ground which was limed, were ve- 
ry poor crops -- and thoſe ſown on the ground manured with 
the native earch were miſerable. 

The crops in my other fields were all treated in the ſame 
manner as that already deſcribed ; except, that the fallows 
were broke in September, 1763, inſtead of March, 1763. 

It now remains to deſcribe the nature and quality of the 
land, and then to draw concluſions from the various expe- 
riments, 

The land lies upon a lime-ſtone quarry, which is very 
near the ſurface; and is, naturally, a very ſtrong and ſtub- 
born ſoil, with an infinite number of looſe lime-ſtones in it. 
With dry winds, or a parching ſun, the ground unites, and 
is as hard as bricks ; moderately wet, it is reducible by in- 
ſtruments; but, when thorough wet, it runs together, and 
is like brick-clay when tempered. Thie, I repeat it, is 
the natural quality of the land, and is what the writers 
would call a barren, grey, {tiff earth, but is not quite a clay. 

I have found repeated tillage, when the land is in a pro- 
per ſtare of moiſture, will reduce it, and diveſt it of its 
natural adheſion. Tillage and manure together render it 
capable of producing any thing; as, I believe, ſuch agents 
will do upon any land, provided it can be kept moderately 
dry. The fields, which I had under turneps and cabbages, 
have been in appearance all the ſummer a fine loam, and 
really bore the complexion of very fine land, abſtracted from 
the rich appearance of the crops. | 

I recommend to the practice of all perſons, who may 
have ſuch land as this to work upon, never to harrow the 
fallows before winter, but as early as may be in the ſpring, 
and during the working the fallow in the ſummer, but 
not to leave more than one day's ploughing unharrowed, 
but rather harrow in the evening what has been ploughed 
in the morning, and then the harrow will reduce it ; but 
if the ploughing is continued for two days, without any 
harrowing, the harrow will have no more effe& upon the 


ened with rain ; in which caſe it will be reducible, as, 
it may be remembered, I deſcribed the potatoe ground to 


have been reduced, after rain which fell on the twelfth of 
May. 


Concluſions to be drawn from the preceding Experiments, 


Theſe experiments prove gardens to be no more than 
farms in miniature, under an extravagant expence of cul- 
ture; ſince we can with the plough raiſe more tons of the 
larger kinds of garden vegetables for twenty ſhillings, 
than by the ſpade for as many pounds : and, indeed, I do 


| not ſee why moſt of the ſmall ones may not be raiſed in the 


ſame way. 

They alſo prove, that it is profitable for the farmer to 
raiſe different ſpecies of cabbage for his cattle in winter ; 
and I have it in contemplation to try them for ſummer 
uſe alſo. However, for the winter, it is an object of great 
importance, not only to the well feeding of cattle, but to 
the ſaving an infinite conſumption of hay, which by this 
huſbandry may, at leaſt, be paſtured in ſummer. 

The experiments on the turneps prove, firſt, that it is 
more profitable to raiſe them in driils than in broad-caſt : 
ſecondly, that the culture is a great deal cheaper: thirdly, 
that leſs manure will produce a larger crop, than in wake 
caſt, provided it be diſpoſed the ſame way as mine was ; 
fourthly, practice ſhews the expence of drawing the drilled 
turnips for ſheep or black cattle, to be at leaſt two-thirds 
leſs, than drawing the broad-caſt: fifthly, in the drill 
way not a turnep need be left upon the ground ; whereas, 
in the broad-caſt way, the leaving many is unavoidable, to 
the great annoyance of the ſucceeding crop, particularly if 
that ſhall be barley : and ſixthly, that the land is left after 
drilled turneps, in a much higher ſtate of preparation for a ſuc 


ceeding crop, than it can poſſibly be in the broad-caſt way. 
| 7U To 


land, than it would have upon bricks, unleſs it be moiſt- 
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To theſe advantages another may be added, which I find 
very material, viz. that of ſlicing them for black cattle, 
which is highly neceſſary, even when they are ſmall, nay 
more ſo, for cattle are ſometimes choaked with a {mall tur- 
nep. A man will be near as long licing a ſmall turnep as 
a large one, and will make no diſpatch ; whereas, my men 
and boys now ſlice for me every evening about nine hundred 
weight in an hour; which is a taſk upon the. n after night- 
fall, except on Saturday nights; then they ſlice double the 
quantity. | 

As it ſeems to be a paradox to ſay a man will lice a 

large turnep as ſoon as a ſmall one, it may be proper to 
explain it to the reader. The man is in danger of cutting 
his hand when he is ſlicing a ſmall turnep ; but in no ſuch 
danger with a large one : and, beſides that, one flice of a 
large one, contains more food, than two or three whole 
ſmall ones, 
The experiments prove, that the potatoe tillage, in the 
mannner it is now generally practiſed, is not ſo beneficial 
an improvement of land, at leaſt not of ſtrong ground, as is 
generally imagined: although there is a greater conſumption 
of dung than in any other huſbandry. 

The experiment with the lime upon the fallow ground, 
proves lime to be an inſ2fficient manure, for the high im- 
provement of lime-ſtone ground. There are ſo many ad- 
vocates for lime as a manure that it is adventurous to ſay any 
thing againſt it; but, I hope, the reader will obſerve, that 
I pronounce upon it, as being inſufficient, “ for the high 
improvement of lime- ſtone ground.” I have tried lime in 
another field of my farm, in which I ſowed wheat, and my 
ſucceſs was no better in that than in my turneps; and I ear- 
neſtlyrecommendit to everyimprover, who may have favour- 
able opportunities of getting lime, that he try it upon a ſmall 
patch, before he launches into a large expence for it ; ſuch 
caution may perhaps ſave him money. This advice ariſes 
from practice; for I imprudently burnt a large quantity 
of lime at an expence of near an hundred pounds, and, I 
can truly ſay, I have not received in benefit as many ſhil: 
lings. h 

The experiment of the ſhell-marle, proves that to be a 
very high and excellent manure ; for, as it will produce tur- 
neps upon poor ground, it may be ſafely relied upon for any 
other crop. 

The native earth proves to be perfectly inſufficient for 
turneps ; though it certainly mends the ground a little, be- 
fides that it adds to a ſhallow foil. 


Accidents and Diſtempers. 


Turneps are ſubject to be deſtroyed by the fly. In an 


orchard I ſowed two acres with turnep-ſeed in drills in July 


laſt, They were invaded by the fly ; I had a conteſt with 
them for a fortnight, and at laſt conquered them, with a 
loſs of only four or five perches of my turneps, which hap- 
pened where there were moſt trees. Every morning before 
the dew was off, I had the rows daſhed with lime, which 
was flaked every day on purpoſe. This lime adhered ſo 
Cloſely to the leaves, when they were wet with the dew, 
that it defended the upper fides from njury : thea I found 
the flies began on the under fide of the leaves, which I had 
never ſcen them do before; however, upon this, I was 
obliged to have the duſt thrown very low; and, whillt the 
plants were wet, a great deal adhered to them, even on the 
under ſides :—thus 
a crop as any I had, fave the four or five perches before- 
mentioned. 

The upper fide of the turnep Jeaf, in its infant ſtate, is 
very ſmooth, and on that part the flies always lodge, unleſs 
they are interrupted; in that caſe they will deſtroy the plants 
by wounding the under fide, which is not fo inviting to the 
inſect as the upper, it being a little rough, though not 
enough to protect it from them. 

The greatelt inconvenience I found in this work was, that 
every little ſhower of rain waſhed off all the lime, and then 
the work was to begin again; ſometimes I repeated it three 
times a day : however, it will be found to anſwer well, but 
it requires to be Cone with care, 

I bave, by the ſame method, ſaved lucern, which is alſo 
ſubject to be deſtroyed by the fly, upon its firſt coming 


up. 

1 diſcovered laſt ſeaſon three diſtinct ſpecies of the tur- 
nep fly (if I may fo call it); one of them is black; it ſeems 
to hop like a flca, and reſembles it exactly. The ſecond is 
a ſmall degree larger, and very diſtinguiſhably has wings, 


| 


ſaved my turneps, which were as fine | 
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upon which are two ſmall white fpecks ; and the inſect is 


of an oval form. The third is like a domeſtic fly, but not 
by a fourth part ſo large. 2 

The turnep-cabbage is ſubject to the ruſt, or milde w. 
In my orchard I had ſome plants put out, at different diſ- 
tances for experiments ; they grew very well for a tire, 
but they were all infected with the ruſt, and thoſe neareſt 
the trees ſuffered moſt, In my held I could find but three, 
which were injured by this diſtemper. This ſeems to 
prove that they require an open expoſure ; and therefore 
ny better ſuit the purpoſe for which I have recommended 
them. 


Turneps, cabbages, turnep-cabbages, and boorcole, are 
food for black cattle and ſheep. | 

A ſheep, I find, will conſume about twenty pounds of 
turneps in twenty-four hours, provided they are allowed as 
many as they can eat, which ſhould always be allowed to 
fat ſheep z but as ſheep vary in ſize, fo I preſume will they 
conſume more or leſs food. 

An acre of turneps, of forty-ſeven tons to an acre, will 
maintain one hundred ſhcep Etre days, allowing each 
ſheep twenty pounds a day, My ſheep weigh about twenty 
pounds a quarter, 

In the month of November laſt, I gave my ſheep acceſs 
to ſome pea-ricks, which I had erected on purpoſe for them, 
of which they eat with great eagerneſs ; but I find they at- 
fect them in the ſame manner as they do horſes, when given 
to them new; for the ſheep, I apprehend, from violent co- 
lies, which I conceive the peas gave them, were ſeizcd 
with ſtrong convulſions ; and in this way] loſt ſix of them, 
in a few days before I conſidered what could be the cauſe: 
but having examined the inteſtines of every one of them, 
and finding no ſymptoms of any other diſeaſe, I was led to 
draw the following concluſion ; and what ſeems to confirm 
my opinion is, that I have not loft one fince I took them 
from the peas. If other perſons have not met with the 
like accident, who have fed their ſheep with new peas, it 
ſhould feem that turneps and peas together do not agree 
with ſheep. However, that is a fact which I ſhall ſoon be 
able to determine, for I ſhall admit the ſheep to the peas 
again to-morrow, which will be the twentieth of February; 
a ſeaſon in which it is imagined we may ſafely give peas 
of the preceding year to horſes, and therefore, I conceive 
there can be no danger in giving them to the ſheep : but, 
if they ſhould be affected as they were before, I think there 
cannot remain a doubt, that the peas and turneps diſagree 
in their ſtomachs, And here I ſhall leave a ſpace to add 
to my report afterwards, 

Now, the fifteenth of March, the ſheep have been ever 
ſince at the peas, and I have not loſt one. 


Of cabbage, and turnep-cabbage, a ſheep, of about twenty 
pounds a quarter, will conſume about fifteen pounds a day. 
An acre, at that rate, will maintain one hundred ſheep 
about thirty-four days. The cabbage, and turnep-cabbage, 
are a firmer and more ſubſtantial food than turneps. 
I have fed a cow this winter upon turneps, and J have 
now two bullocks which are ſtall- feeding upon turneps 
alſo, It is computed that they weigh between four and 
five hundred weight each; and I find by experiment, that 
,each of them eat about two hundred and fixteen pounds 
in twenty-four hours; which is, therefore, about half their 
on beef. weight; from hence we may, with reaſon, ima- 
gine a beaſt will eat every day of turneps, at ſtall- feeding, 
about fifty-ſix pounds for every hundred weight of beef he 
r 
ne of the bullocks was put up mi ſerably poor from the 
plough, for an experiment, on the fourteenth of December 
| he took kindly to the turneps; and on the ſixteenth I began 
| to give him with his turaeps, pea-flower, to the amount of 
eight pounds every day; and I find he is greatly improved, 
; but he will not be beef; though I am very inclinable to 
think, that if he had been put up fix weeks ſooner, in April, 
he would have been good becf. This experiment I ſhall 
repeat next year. What induced me to mention it here is, 
that ſome other perſons may perhaps try it next winter, 
and, if they ſhould, I ſhall be much obliged by their report 
of the effect. I am led to believe, that bullocks may be pro- 
fitablyſfed with peas, becaulc horſes and pigs thrive very fait 
upon them. | 
When the cattle are firſt put to turneps they dung but 
little, the turneps going off chicfly by urine, the quantity 
of which is really incredible; but, after ſome time, they 
dung more; and, from a whitiſh colour, the dung reſumes 
the natural colour, and is of the common firmneſs. I al- 
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low each of the cattle ſeven pounds of hay every day, and 


I do not find that they eat fewer turneps on that account; 
the reaſon, I believe, is, that the hay makes them more eager 
for the turneps. They refuſe water. 

To each of my cows, and ſtore cattle, I allow ſeventy- 
two pounds of turneps a day, and a little ſtraw, chitry-fix 
pounds being what I find a moderate ſized beaſt will cat at 
a meal. To my plough bullocks I allow the ſame quan- 
tity of turneps, with as much ſtraw as they can eat; but I 
forbid them having the turneps till they have been unyoked 
about an hour, and after they have eat ſome ſtraw ; as I 


conceive the turneps are too cold for them immediately af- 
ter their labour. 


- 


I have lately confined a milch cow four days, and fed her | been often obliged to do, till I practiſed this method of ſow- 


with turneps, and could find no diſagree:ible flavour in her 
milk from that food, though I have often heard turneps 
complained of as giving a bad taſte to the milk when cows 
are fed with them. Query, whether it might not ariſe 
from the leaves of trees falling upon the turneps? Leaves 


of trees always ſpoil the milk when cows eat them. Here 
follow | 


Calculations upon the feeding Black-Catile with Turneps and 
Cabbages. 


Suppoſe four cows or bullocks, of four hundred weight 
each to be ſtall- fed upon turneps, allowing each beaſt two 
hundred and ſixteen pounds a day, an acre of forty- ſeven 
tons would maintain them one hundred and twenty-one 
days. Indeed a larger ſtock ſhould be put up for heavier 
cattle, as the turneps will not keep ſo long. 

Suppoſe ten dairy cows to be maintained upon turneps, 
allowing each cow ſeventy-two pounds of turneps a day ; 
at this rate, an acre of forty-ſeverr tons will keep them 
one hundred and forty-ſeven days. All cattle, fed in this 
manner, ſhould have about ſeven pounds of hay a day al- 
lowed to each. 

The fat cattle eat about one hundred and a half of cab- 
bages a day; therefore an acre of twenty-three tons will, 
at that rate, maintain four bullocks, of four hundred weight 
each, ſeventy-lix days. 

When fed with cabbages, they dung more, and make leſs 
urine, than when they are fed with turneps, and will drink 
a little water, 

Hence I am induced to believe, that cabbages are a bet- 
ter food for cattle than turneps. I am fully perſuaded near 
as many tons may be raiſed upon an acre, with proper 
ſeed and good management; but they will coſt five or ſix 
ſhillings an acre more. 

There remains one general obſervation to be made, and 
which I imagined contributed greatly to the ſucceſs of the 
abovementioned crops, viz. that we had for theſe ſpecies of 
crops, yu ſeaſonable and fine rains. From the ſixth of 
July, on which day I began to put down my cabbage-plants, 
to the firſt of December, both incluſive, we had ſeventy 
days, in which there was, more or leſs, rain; and the lat- 


ter end of Auguſt, and beginning of September, the hea- | great ſervice, eſpecially if gentle rains followed, as neither 


From the ſixth of July to De- | the flies nor ſlugs choſe afterward to touch them. But I 
cember the firſt, both incluſive, were one hundred and ſe- | muſt obſerve, that this is no ſafe remedy, if the weather is 


venty-ſeven days; ſo that we had but one hundred and ſe- dry and hot, for aſhes being of a hot nature, will then be 
ven dry days, wany of which, I ſce by my calendar, were | apt to burn up the crop. 


vieſt dues that I have ſeen. 


cloudy and inclinable to rain. 
oY 


too good tilth for ſowing turneps : my 
looſe, well-wrought mould ; and to e 

loughing and harrowing is the belt way. I fay diſcreet, 
— one ploughing, properly timed, is worth three that 
are out of time. It is a maxim in huſbandry, that ſome 
land cannot be ploughed too much; but we ſhould add, at 
proper ſeaſons and intervals, or an ignorant farmer might 
ruin himſelf, and yet think, he had followed the directions 
that were given him. 

« A light land requires leſs ploughing, as well as leſs 
nicety in the times of ploughing, than a ſtiff heavy foil : and 
it is alſo ſooner brought into good tilth: two well-timed 
ploughings will often do it; whereas a clayey foil will re- 
quire three or four, before it is brought into order. 

« An early ploughing will greatly forward the getting a 
Riff ſoil into order : the month of April ſhould be the lateſt, 
that ſuch, when intended for rurneps, ſhould be turned up. 
It may then lie till the beginning of June, when it ſhould 
be harrowed down with loaded harrows to break the clods, 
and immediately croſs-ploughed: about a fortnight af- 
ter this it ſhould be ploughed for the laſt time, and imme- 


| in their growth to reſiſt the froits, &c, and be fit food for 


| eighteen inches is a proper diſtance for the common turnep * 


fore certainly beſt to encourage them in their growth, and 
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and, ſays an Eſſex farmer, cannot be brought into dry weather is with a! 


require a deep, them, and does the crop ſervice, eſpecially if it is light land; 
ect this, diſcreet | for it preſſes the particles cloſer, ſo that the moiſture in the 


l 
! 
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I have been fearful of the fly, I have frequently ſown over 


diately croſs-harrowed and ſown out of hand with turnep- 
ſeed pretty thick, and ſcratched with a light harro to covet 
the ſeed, 

« Light lands, as I ſaid before, may do very well with 
two ploughings, one in the ſpring, and the other juſt be- 
fore ſowing at Midſummer. 

« 1 look upon it that turnep-ſeed cannot well be ſown 
too thick, for it ſeldom all comes up, and of what does get 
above ground, much is often deſtroyed by the fly and flug; 
ſo that the plants ſometimes, though the ſeed was ſowed 
thick, require but little thinning by the hoe. In fact, I 


think it better at firſt to beſtow an additional quantity of 
ſecd, than to have to ſow three or four times over, as I have 


ing thick, which generally ſucceeds very well with me. 

« The beginning of July is the time ir which I, for the 
molt part, fow my turnep-ſeed; in this matter the grand 
affair is to hit it off, ſo that the turneps do not grow ſticky 
or ſpongy before the winter, and vet are forward enouzh 


the cattle in the winter, or in the ſpring. 

To have a good and profitable crop of turneps, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary they ſhould at proper times, be hoed, 
not only to kill the weeds, but alſo to thin the plants, and 
ſet them out at a proper diſtance 

« 'The proper time for the firſt noeing is when they have 
put forth their fourth leaf, and the ſecond hoeing ſhouldbe in 
about three weeks afterwards: twice is, in general, enough, 
unleſs a very following rainy ſeaſon ſhould come on, when 
it will be proper to take the advantage of the firſt ſun-ſhine 
weather, to give them a third hoeing; this, indeed, is often 
neglected, but I always found it pay well, by the thriving 
condition it put my crop in. 

« As to the diitance at which the plants ſhould ſtand one 
from the other, that muſt be repulated by the fize of the 
turnep; but it ſhould never be I-{s than one foot, nor is 
there occaſion for its being more than to; about ſixteen or 


a 
we generally ſow about us. 


« If the foil on which che turneps grow, is light and 
dry, the moſt profitable way is to feed your ſheep on them 
in the ſpot where they grew; but if the foi! is heavy and 
Riff, it is beſt to have them pulled and carricd in tumbrils 
on to ſome dry paſture, or on any dry field you want to 1 
mend; for was you to feed them on che land, one half of 
them, at leaſt, would be rolled in the dirt, trodded under 
foot and ſpoiled. | 
Land cannot be too rich, or too well dunged, for bearing 
turneps; and this will bring them forward, and make them 
eſcape the fly better; for When once the leaves become 
rough, the fly does not chuſe to touch them : it is there- 


bring them as ſoon as poſſible out of danger, 
« When my young crop of turneps have come up, and 


them wood athes, and ſometimes ſoot : theſe have been of 


« As to the flugs, the beſt way of deftroying them in 
re roller: this cruthes and kills 


earth is not ſo ſoon exhaled by the heat of the ſun ; con- 
ſequently the young turneps do not ſo ſoon ſuffer by a con- 
tinued drought. 

« It is ſcarcely neceflary to obſerve, that dry weather is 
beſt for hoeing turneps in, as then neither the weeds nor the 
turneps that are cut are apt to grow again. 

In light. gravelly or ſandy ſoils, the ſeeds of turneps 
may be deeper covered than in tiff clayey land: in the 
frft it may be pretty well harrowed in; in the latter, it 
ſhould only be lightly ſcratched with a very light ſhort- 


\ 
tined harrow, or even only buſh-harrowed; as by that i 
means they will ſooner appear above ground, be ſooner | 
out of danger and thrive better afterwards, the apple of the | 


root growing almoſt entirely out of the ground, the whole 
nouriſhment being collected by the tap-root, and by the ho- 
rizontal roots, which iſſue from it on all ſides. 

The quantiy of feed to be ſown on an acre, ſhould 
be from two to three pounds, according to its goodneſs ; 


and many uſe equal EIN of old and new feed, think- 


ng 


— 
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ing this method beſt; for the new ſeed comes up firſt, and | 


if the fly takes it, the old ſeed in a day or two ſucceeds, and 
generally fares better. n | 

« If a crop of turneps fails, either through any defect in 
the ſeed, or by the ravages of the fly or ſlug, it is uſual for 
the farmer to ſow the ſame land again; and this, if there is 
occaſion, he repeats two or three times, till at laſt he ſecures 
himſelf a crop. For the reaſon above · mentioned it is eſteem- 
ed beſt to ſow early, as by that means there will be time, 
if the firſt crop fails, to ſow another. 

Turnep- ſeed is very apt to take damage from wet, if it 
is not covered as ſoon as ſown: without this precaution it 
will ſprout prematurely, malt or mould: by too early a 
germination the ſeed is apt to burſt. 

« When peaſe are ſuwn on a rich mellow earth, they are 
apt to grow rank: in this manner they cover the ground, 
keep the moiſture in it, raiſe a kind of fermentation in the 
ſoil, and make it hollow and porous ; inſomuch that when 
the crop has been off, turneps have been harrowed in with- 
out ploughing, and have thriven amain ; but there is danger 
in purſuing is practice without great caution.” Afuſeum 
Ruflicum, vol. I. p. 205. 

J have in my time, ſays a Norfolk farmer, ſown a 


great deal of land in turneps, and have applied them with 


great advantage to various uſes ; but our chief reaſon for 
cultivating them in this county is for feeding and fattening 
ſheep. ; 

4 Ic is almoſt needleſs to ſay, that they anſwer this purpoſe 
extremely well, their uſe is too well known to all the 
eaſtern farmers, to be in theſe days controverted. 

& We have various methods of ſpending them: ſome 
fold their ſheep on the land where the turneps grew ; I have 
done this, but it is not a method I approve of: however, 
for the benefit of ſuch farmers as chuſe to practiſe it, I ſhall 

ive one caution; which is, that they uſe wicker hurdles 
or folding their ſheep, which will otherwiſe be apt to 
thruſt their heads through the bars, and entangling them- 
ſelves, are by that means often killed in the night, to the great 
loſs of the owner. 

c If, however, it ſhould not be convenient to the farmer 
to get theſe wicker hurdles, but he ſhould be obliged to 
take up with thoſe made of reft ſtuff in form of a gate, let 
him then be careful, when he has ſet his hurdles, and 
ſtaked and bound them right, to pull up all the turneps that 
grow within two or three feet of the outſide of the fold, 
and throw them over the hurdles for the ſheep to eat 
within-ſide. 

« This will take away any temptation the ſheep may 
have to put their heads through the bars, and they will by 
that means eſcape the danger of being ſtrangled. 

« Every animal is fond of liberty; and though the ſheep 
will bear confinement, perhaps, better than any other crea- 
ture, yet whoever has ſeen them when firſt driven into the 
fold, muſt have obſerved that they naturally go round the 
hurdles to try to find an opening to get out at; by this 
means the turneps which grow near the hurdles are trampled 
on, dirtied, and ſpoiled, For this there is a very eaſy reme- 
dy ; let the ſhepherd only pull up all the turneps that grow 
near the inſide of the hurdles, and all will be well. 

« T obſerved before, that I am not fond of piving my 
ſheep turneps as they grow : I think it much the better way 
to have them pulled; by this means they have an opportu- 
nity of eating the whole root, and my ſtock of winter fodder 
goes much further; whereas, when they feed on the tur- 
neps as they grow, they generally ſcoop them out, and 
leave a hollow ſhell in the ground, which, though it may af- 
terwards be forked up, the ſheep will ſcarcely ever by 
hunger be induced to touch, as it cannot but be ſoaked 
by the dung, urine, and dirt from the feet of the ſheep. 

&« T find it then the beſt way to have my turneps pulled 
before they are given to my ſheep; they go much farther, 
and do them more good. 

« But in this method there is one ſeeming inconvenience, 
which is; that in froſty weather when the ground is hard, I 
cannot have them pulled, yet this difficulty is very eaſily 
removed, by laying up, at the beginning of the winter, a 
ſufficient ſtore of turneps, ſecured from the wet, and not 
much expoſed to froſt, | 

« T think it worth while to have a building particularly 
dedicated to this uſe, -and find it anſwer well: it is built in 
form of a ſmall barn, and boarded round. 

« In the beginning of the winter, before the froſt ſets in, 
T have a large quantity of turneps pulled, and the dirt is 
carefully ſcraped off them ; and, after cutting off the heads 
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and tap-roots; I cauſe them to be regularly laid in my ſtore, 
with this caution, however, that all round the ſides next 
the boarding, my men lay ſtraw to keep out the froſt. The 
heads, or tops, give to all my cattle in general, as they 
are cut off; by which means I in fact fuffer no loſs. 

« I find theſe ſtored turneps a happy refource when hard 
weather comes on; then I open my repoſitory, and deal 
them out to my ſheep in ſuch a manner that there may be 
no waſte ; and as ſoon as the weather breaks, and the earth 
becomes leſs hard, I reſort again to the fields, and have 
them pulled as uſual, 

For ſome years I had another manner of ſtoring my 
turneps, which was by digging a deep pit in a ſandy, dry 
held, which being filled with turneps, they kept there very 
well; yet, as this method was ſubject to many inconve- 
niences, I left it off, 

I have diſcovered another uſe for the turnep, beſides 
feeding my ſheep, oxen, and cows with it, which I muſt 
mention before I conclude this letter. I find it agrees re- 
markably well with hogs, which will eat of it greedily, and 
thrive on it apace. 

« I have Lverat times tried this, and have often killed 
fine young porkers that had for many weeks eat no- 
thing but turneps boiled in ſwill, or waſh, till they were 
tender, 

&« I have at other times given turneps to large hogs, that 
have been put up to fatten, in order to their being killed 
and ſalted for family uſe ; and here [ was not diſappointed 
in my hopes ; they always came on well : but I made it a 
cuſtom to give them, for a week or two before they were 
killed, a few buſhels of boiled peas, in order to harden 
their fat, that it might not boil away in the pot. 

« I gave them boiled peaſe rather than raw, becauſe, 
havin ; "ik long uſed to eating the ſoft turnep, I found 
they Hd not afterwards take kindly to the hard, raw pea. 

« Hogs may eaſily be brought to eat raw, unboiled tur- 
neps ; but it is much better to boil them when the hogs 
are to be fattened ; for though they will eat enough of 
them raw to keep them in tolerable good plight, yet th 
will not eat enough to fatten them apace.“ Aſuſeum E 
ticum, vol. I. p. 335. 

« I had laſt winter, ſays an ingenious clergyman of 
Northampton, a piece of turneps intended for feeding 
ſheep ; but my method of conſuming them at firſt aſto- 
niſhed my neighbours. 

« I fed them off by the fold; but I firſt turned in ſome 
ewes, which 3 devoured all the tops and leaves; 
when they had finiſhed them, I immediately folded my 
ewes on a freſh ſpot. | 

« After the leaves were eat off the firſt ſpot encloſed 
by the hurdles, by the ewes, I turned in ſome wethers, 
which eat with a very good appetite the apples of the 
roots, leaving, however, the lower part ſcooped out in the 
wane : theſ: I had forked up, and they were eat by my 
ſtore · ſheep. 

My neighbours were convinced my method was right, 
becauſe I evidently kept and fattened more ſheep on the 
ſame quantity of land than they did ; yet they begged I 
would give them my reaſons for this my practice. 

I told them I would readily comply with their requeſt, 
and the more ſo as it might be a means of tempting them 
to imitate what they ſaw practiſed with ſucceſs, 

Continuing my diſcourſe, I informed them that many 
years experience, and conſtant obſervation, had convinced 
me, that if you turn a parcel of ſheep promiſcuouſly into 
a field of turneps, the ewes and lambs would — Fae. 
attack the leaves ; the fattening weathers would, for the 
molt part, prefer the apple of the root ; and the ſtoreſheep 
not being nice, would indiſcriminately devour both leaf 
and apple, and even eat the leavings of either of the 
others. 

« I farther informed them, that I had frequently ob- 
ſerved that when a parcel of wethers have been turned 
into a piece of turneps, the farmer, thinking to have no 
waſte, generally kept them in till they have eat the roots 
up. But this is very bad huſbandry ; for after the wethers 
have eat the moſt delicious and ſweet part of the rot, they 
loathe the reſt, which is generally gritty, dirty, and ſodden, 
inſomuch, that nothing but abſolute hunger will tempt 
them to taſte it, In this period they pine and looſe fleſh ; 
and by the time they are turned into a freſh bite of tur- 
neps, they are but little better than they were at firſt, 

« 'The appetite of a beaſt that is fattening ſhould be 


| tempted, not palled ; and undoubtedly, ſuch of the ſheep 
| as 
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as are moſt forward will be moſt delicate; and this deli- 
cacy, if the farmer is wiſe, he will indulge, as it will 
eventually turn out to his advantage. | 

« Thus, in my manner of feeding turneps, the ewes 
come firſt, becauſe they prefer the Sing the wethers 
that are to be fattened follow, and make the moſt pure and 
ſweet repaſt ; and the ſtore-ſheep, which are the leaſt nice 
of any, come laſt, and clear off the remains ; at leaſt, as 
much of them as they _ to be permitted to eat ; for I 
do not hold it good to oblige them to eat what are in a 
half putrefied condition, and ſodden with dung and tale. 

« My neighbours were ſo well pleaſed with my reaſons, 
and ſo well convinced by what they ſaw, that they are de- 
termined to adopt my practice ; and if any of your readers 
ſhould be of the ſame mind, it would give me great plea- 
ſure, as I cannot feel a truer joy than what reſults from 
my endeavours to be of ſervice to my fellow creatures.” 
Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. II. p. 231. 

« I laſt year ſowed ſome turneps, ſays a farmer near 
Chelmsford, on near 'ten acres of good light land. Some 
other buſineſs interfering, prevented my petting them 
hoed in due time, infomuch that, by the latter end of Au- 

{, they ſeemed to be almoſt covered with weeds. 

« Being willing to endeavour at recovering my crop, I 
cauſed the field to be harrowed and croſs-harrowed, which 
ſet them out pony well, and cleared away a great number 
of the weeds, inſomuch that the turneps got a-head, and 
grew to be a tolerable crop. 

« I ſend you this for the information of ſome farmers, 
who, when they have delayed hoeing their turneps for a 
few weeks, if the weeds get forward, think they have loſt 
their crop; whereas, would they adopt this method, which 
has been more than once recommended, they would find 
it anſwer any reaſonable expectation they could form. I 
have ſeveral times tried it, and it always ſucceeded with me 
more or leſs. The work coſts but little, and the benefit 
reſulting from it is conſiderable. I have known farmers 
plough up a crop of turneps which, by harrowing, would 

ve yielded them a good return.” Afuſeum Ruſticum, 
vol. V. p. 239. ; 

« I have known many, ſays farmer White, of Suffolk, 
who intend feeding off their turneps with ſheep, keep the 
turneps till they are too old to be applied with advantage 
to that uſe. Your readers may give me credit, for I ſpeak 
from experience; and I can aſſure them, that one acre of 
young turneps is of more value for fattening ſheep than 
two acres of old ones, as the wethers you turn in will get 
fleſh and fat at leaſt as faſt again on the firſt as the laſt, 

« Let this maxim be treaſured up in the farmer's me- 
mory z and let him not at any rate be tempted, for the, 
ſake of ſpending a few weeds and raſs on his fallows, to 
keep his turneps till they are of little worth. 

If any of your readers ſhould be incredulous, let 
them try the experiment; it will be but little expence, 
and ig leſs trouble. I did ſo myſelf before I adopted the 

ractice, and was in a very ſhort time convinced: this 
COTS ſome years ago, and I have continued this me- 
thod ever ſince.” Muſeum er vol. II. p. 279 

We ſhall conclude this article with the following letter 
we were favoured with from Mr. Mathew Cox of Wall- 
hampton, near Limington, in Hampſhire : 

« J have, ſays he, incloſed you a draught of a hoe- 

lough, which I have found to anſwer very well for hoe- 
ing carrots and turneps, which may probably be improved 
by ſome of your ſociety : the following is the particulars 
of its ſucceſs this year 1766. I took poſſeſſion of the 
farm I live on in April, and going ſoon after to London, 
ordered my ſervant to ſow two acres of carrots with four 
pounds of ſeed ; on my return, I found he had ſown all 
the ſeed I had left him, being twenty-eight pounds. In 
May the carrots came up as thick as ſand on the ſhore, 
The people here being entirely unacquainted with the me- 
thod of hoeing, made my work very tedious, as I was 
obliged conſtantly to attend them, It coſt me ſixteen 
and fix-pence per acre, and the work not half done; I 
then harrowed them, &c. according to Mr. Billing's di- 
rections, and in June found ten times too many to come to 
any ſize 3 but could not get the ſecond hocing performed 
under one guinea per acre ; I then gave directions for this 
hoe, which I fixed to the common orſe-hoe plough, and 
hoed my two acres in five hours with eaſe ; next day I 
harrowed them with common harrows. About ten days 


after, I harrowed them again, * have kept nine horſes on 
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them ever ſinee Auguſt; except a quarter of oats in ſeed 
time, | , 
Whoever uſes this plough will find it anſwer the firſt 
hoeing extremely well, as it will leave whatever it hoes at 
two inches and a half diſtant ; conſequently the ſecond 
hoeing, which muſt be by hand, will be very trifling ; and 
often there will be no occaſion for it. 1 firſt hoe the long 
way of the land and then croſs it. The hoe I have is bare 
two inches; but I find it is too narrow. | 

a a. Plate XXVI. fig. 5. are the two out-ſides of the 
hoe, which are flat, Bis ſo go on the outſide of the block 
on the common horſe-hoe at A A, fig. 4. Fs 

b, Goes on a mortice at the bottom of the block, at 5. 

c, the pin goes through the holes on the flat fide of the 
hoe at à à and the block A A. 

4, &, d, The cutting parts two inches and a half wide z 
and leaves a ſpace of two inches and a half. | | 

E, A chain that hooks to a ſtaple on the beam, and 
keeps all ſteady, I have ploughed ten inches deep with 
this hoe. re | | | bY 

; 4 „F, Two bars of iron worked in to the three up- 
rights. | 75 ; 

I always uſe the harrow belonging to the common 
horſe-hoe with the above. I ſometimes fix M. De Vil- 
lier's cultivator to the above carriage: I have a field of 
twenty-two acres of wheat, in which is fixt-en different 
ways of ſowing, preparing the ſeed, and manuriug the land.” 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, vol. ii. 
ſays that “An experienced farmer in this neighbourhood 
has frequently found that ſteeping old turnep-ſeed in water 
and letting it lie a few hours in the ſun before ſowing, has 
brought it up much ſooner than ſowing it dry. 

He adds, that this year, having neglected to ſteep it, 
he had turnep-ſeed lay three weeks in the ground before it 
came up. He was adviſed to plough in the few ſtraggling 
plants which appeared ſoon after ſowing, under an idea 
that the fly had eaten off the remainder : but he judged 
from experience that the principal part of the ſeed was till 
in the ground; he accordingly waited until rain fell, and 
has now, I ſee, a very fine crop of turneps. 

c This is a valuable incident; for it is highly probable, 
that in the beginning of the ſeaſon, when old ſeed is obliged 
to be ſown, many crops of turneps have been prevent 
by ploughing the ground prematurely.” 

In another part of the ſame volume he ſays, What a va- 
ny of enemies have turneps in this _— The fly, the 
canker, the maggot at the roct, and the anbury, have this 
year already deſtroyed myriads. 

* The fly took them in their infant ſtate z the grub 
and caterpillar, whilſt their tops were yet ſmall ; and, now 
when their tops have almoſt got their full ſize, they are 
hourly dwindling with the anbury. 

“ The grub in itſelf would not perhaps be fatal; but 
the rooks, in order to come at it, pull up not only the 
plants which are attacked, but thoſe alſo which are free 
from it; and by this means clear them as they go. 

« 'The anbury is a large excreſcence, which forms it- 
ſelf below the apple. It grows, it ſeems, to the ſize of 
both the hands; and, as ſoon as the hard weather ſets in, 
or it is, by its own nature, brought to maturity, it becomes 
putrid, and ſmells very offenſively. 

« At preſent, the ſtate of three ſpecimens which I have 
taken up, and examined attentively, is this. The apples 
of the turneps are juſt forming about the ſize of walnuts in 
the huſk while the anburies are already as big as the egg of 
a gooſe. They are irregular and uncooth in their form, 
with inſerior excreſcences (reſembling the races of ginger} 
hanging to them. On cutting them, their general ap- 
pearance is that of a hard turnep ; but on examining them 
through a magnifier, there are veins, or ſtring- like veſſels 
diſperſed among the pulp. The ſmell and taſte ſomewhat 
reſemble thoſe of turneps; but without their mildneſs ; 
having an auſtere and ſomewhat diſagreeable flavour, reſem- 
bling that of an old ſtringy turnep. The tops of thoſe 
which are much affected turn yellow, and flag with the 
heat of the ſun; ſo that, in the day time, they are ob- 
viouſly diſtinguiſhable from thoſe which are healthy. 

« l ſeems to be an idea among farmers, that the cauſe 
of the anbury is the ſoil's being tired of turneps; owing to 
their having been too often ſown on the ſame land. This, 
however, is poſitively erroneous ; for the piece from which 
drew theſe ſpecimens was an old orchard, and never be- 
fore bore turneps in the memory of man. 
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% Quere—Ts it not cauſed by the above-mentioned or 

me other grub, that, wounding the veſſels of the tap-root, 
diverts the courſe of the ſap; which, inſtead of forming 
the apple, forms this excreſcence.” 

Mr. Marſhall further ſtates, in Minute 61 of the fame 
volume: that, © A neighbouring farmer having one ſide of | 
a Cloſe of turneps which he could not get off faſt enough to 
be ſown with wheat, he cut off their tops with a ſpade, 
gave the tops to his cows, carted the bottoms into a new- 
made adjoining ditch, (backing the cart and tipping them 
in) and covered them over with a little ſtraw ; and, over 
this, with bramble-kids, to keep the ſtock from them. 


« Here nf lay until wanted, in a froſt, when the cart 
was again backed to the ditch, and the turneps loaded with 
2 fork. 


« He fays, that his beaſts eat them as well or better 
than freſh-drawr turneps; and that in general they came 
out as ſound as when they went in. Had the tops been 
depoſited with the roots, they would probably have brought 
on a fermentation, and have ſpoiled the whole depoſit. 

Might not this practice be extended to the preſervation 
of turneps in the ſpring ? | 

« 'Turneps, this year, began to run the beginning of 
3 they have now, in general, got ſpring ſhoots 

ve or ſix inches long; and, if the preſent open weather 
continue, the roots muſt be conſiderably exhauſted, and 
the land very much drawn, long before bullocks in gene- 
ral are finiſhed, or graſs begins to grow. But if they were 
now (when labour is cheap and plentiful) topped and 
carted into dry ditches, or formed into ſtacks with ſtraw, 
their goodneſs might be preſerved, and the land be got into 
forwardneſs for barley. 

If they were ſtacked in or near the yard, there would 
not, for ſhed or ſtraw-yard bullocks, be any lavour loſt, 

« Whether, after this remarkably mild winter, the 
fpring prove very mild, or very ſevere, they would, by this 
means, be removed out of harm's way.” 

Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, 9. VII. in- 
ſerts the following account of turneps by the Rev. Orbell 
Ray, of Poſtock: 

„ Your addreſs to your correſpondents, in Number 40, 
requeſting them to inform you of the meaſures which 
they purſued for preferving their turneps, and relieving 
their land from the exhauſting effects of their very rapid 
vegetation, during the late ſpring, determined me 1o ſend 
you the following account of my treatment of this root, 
the advantages of which I Have experienced for many years, 
and which, with a few variations, is, I believe, the gene- 
ral practice of the Suffolk farmers. About the middle of 
February, I began to draw my turneps, cutting off the 
tap-root at the ſame time, and carried them to a paſture 
field, adjoining to my farm yard, where they were un- 
loaded, and labourers employed to take the roots, one by 
one, and tet them upon the graſs, in as upright and cloſe 
a manner as poſſible. I purſued this method through the 
month of March, until I had collected above an hundred 
loads; always availing myſelf of dry windy weather, when 
the tops are leſs brittle, and the roots in the cleaneſt ſtate. 
The expence varies with the diſtance of carriage; the ſet- 
ting up, about three half-pence per load of 40 buſh+1s. 
The growth of the top is not much interrupted by the loſs 
of the tap-root, and is an ample compenſation for the waſte 
of the bulb. I carried about two loads per day to nine 
bullotks, which were confined in a farm yard, with ſuita- 
ble binns; and do not recollect that I ever experienced fo 
profitable an expenditure of my turneps. The cattle did 
not leave the yard till the ſecond week in May ; when the 
were turned into a field of freſh Juxutiant ray-grafs ; i 
obſerved that the ſucculent quality of the turnep-top was 
more exceptable to their palates than the graſs: and I am 
moreover convinced of this very important circumſtance, 
2 the quantity of nutritious food is increaſed by this me- 
thod.“ 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, gives the 
following remedy of deſtroying caterpillars; by which he 
fays many hundred acres of turneps have been ſaved, 

„% Mr. Samuel Barber had, at one time, upon his 
farms, at Staninghall and Woodbaſtwick, near four hun- 
dred ducks at work : and, through their induſtry, has ſaved 
a principal part of his crop : had he begun to employ them 
ſooner, he believes he ſhould have ſaved the whale. 

The different detachments (ſome of them near one 
hundred ſtrong) where kept by a boy or girl, They were 
regularly driven to water, and xeſted three or four times a 
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day: but had no corn not any other food given them. 
After having drank, they would diſgorge the caterpillars 
in gout abundance ; fo that they ſoon fell to again with 
freſh appetites, 

« Half or three-quatter-grown ducks are preferable to 
old ones, which are lazy, and will ſooner eat the turnep- 
tops than run after the caterpillars. 

“It is Ix amuſing to fee the young ones dart at their 
prey : theſe, however, when the caterpillars grow ſcarce, 
take to the turnep-tops, and after they have reduced 
the vermin to a certain ebb, do the turneps more harm 
than the caterpillars themſelves do. 

This has been uſed as an argument againſt employ. 
ing ducks; and, in reſpe& to old ducks, it may have its 
weight : but if the caterpillars are ſo few as to tire the 
young ducks in wo for them, the plants cannot ſuſ- 
tain any material injury from them, 

« 'The fact ſeems clearly to be, that where one acre of 
turneps has been ſaved by any other means whatever 
8 excepted) an hundred have been ſaved by 


ucks.“ 

In the fame Volume he fays, „ Young Swann, of 
Suffield, had, the winter before this, ſome of the beſt 
turneps in the country, Seeing him, laſt ſummer, ſow- 
ing ſome in what appeared to me a ſlovenly manner, the 
ſurface being covered with chick-weed, grounſel, charlock, 
and other rubbiſh pulled up by the harrows, I afked him 
why he did not give his land another earth before he ſow- 
ed it. He anſwered, that the land was not foul; and 
that he, purpoſely, let the ſeed-weeds get to a head: hav- 
ing found, from the experience of two or three years back, 
that his turneps ſucceeded beſt when the ſeed was ſown in 
that manner : ſaying, that he believed the wreck ſhaded 
the young plants, and kept the fly from them. I aſked him 
:f the rubbiſh was not in the way of the hoe : he ſaid, not 
much ; for being young, and tender, it withers away to 
little or nothing, before the plants be fit for the hoe. . 

« 'T'wo or three days ago, I examined this cloſe of tur- 
neps; the plants are thinner than one would with, (per- 
haps owing to their being badly hoed) but there is not a 
TL patch in the whole piece. 

There may be two advantages ariſing from letting the 
foil lie ſome time before the laſt ploughing : it requires a 
degree of texture, and moiſtneſs, favourable to the infant 
plants ; and is prevented, by the dead weeds, from being, 
afterwards, run together by heavy rains,” 

In the St. James's Chronicle, January 7, 1792, there 
appeared the following account of the Swediſh curnep, or 
Ruta Baga, which promiſes to be a valuable article to the 
farmer. It is a ſpecies of turnep that was diſcovered in 
Sweden by Linnzus ; but the ſeeds of it only reached this 
country of late. It has been ſold here by its Swediſh name 
of ruta baga; and ſometimes is called the Swediſh turnep. 
Its appearance is not the moſt promiſing. It dues not on 
ordinary loomy or light ſoils, grow to ſuch a ſize as the 
common kinds of field turneps ; ſcarcely, perhaps, does it 
equal in ſize the yellow turnep ; but it ſeems to be better 
adapted to ſtrong clay land, and thrives better in damp 
foils than any other kind of turnep. Its ſkin too is very 
thick, which is rather an unpromiſing appearance. Its 
fleſh, however, when uſed at table, is excellent, very 
much reſembling that of the yellow turnep ; and all kinds 
of cattle are ſingularly fond of it. The leaves too, which 
exactly reſemble thoſe of the cole- ſeed plant, are an excel- 
lent green for the table, but are not nearly ſo abundant as 
thoſe of other turneps, though more hardy with reſpect to 
froſt ; nor have we had any opportunity of yet perceiving 
that the bulbs are in any caſe affected by froſt, or the young 
plant conſumed by the fly, 

“Its excellence, however, conſiſts in two peculiar qua- 
lities, which it poſſeſſes: one of thoſe is that of admitting 
of being tranſplanted with the fame facility as a common 
colewort. It may therefore be either cultivated in the 
uſual way, as turneps, or tranſplanted into the field from a 
ſeed- bed, as greens, according to circumſtances. Expe- 
riments ſufficiently numerous have been made fully to aſ- 
certain this fa&t beyond a doubt. | 

« But as the moſt ſingular quality of this plant (ſays the 
writer of this article) is one that I ſhould not mention, 
becauſe it is ſo contrary to the invariable experience of men 
in all caſes of ſimilar nature, were it not upon ſuch au- 
thority as I conſider to be indiſputable, It is well known 


that turneps in general, and all other. plants of this genus, 
| 


when ſuffered to run to Teed, become dry and ſticky z and 


as 


as the ſeeds ripen, the heart of the bulb becomes withered 
and ſhrivels up, ſo as to leave a dry hollow ball, when the 
ſeeds are perfected. By the information I have received 
from-a_ gentleman in Norfolk, whoſe name is well known, 
and highly reſpected in the RO world, I am aſſured that 
after this plant has fully perfected its ſeed, the bulb ſtil 
continues freſh and ſucculent, and fit for uſe by cattle, 

« On mentioning this fact to another gentleman, who had 
oultivated the Swediſh turnep on a large ſcale, he con- 
firmed this obſervation by the following fact, which acci- 
dentally came to his knowledge, 

cc He had ſaved ſome ſeeds of it in his garden; and his 
gardener, as uſual on reaping the ſeeds of turneps, pulled 
up the bulbs, and threw them into a waſte corner without 
the garden walls. There they were allowed to remain 
neglected above ground for ſeveral weeks. In paſſing that 
way, he accidentally ſtruck one of thein with his ſoot, and 
finding it firm, he took it up. The weight ſurpriſed him. 

“ On cutting it up, he found it freſh and fit for uſe, He 
carried it as a curioſity into the kitchen, where it was 
dreſſed, and ſerved up to table; and my informant eat of it, 
and found it very good. 

On exprefling my ſurpriſe at this ſingular quality to my 
Norfolk correſpondent, he writes me, of date as late as the 
6th of December, in theſe words: 

« have nothing to mention to you on the ſubject of ex- 
perimental agriculture at preſent, except that I have had 
an eye-witneſs to the ſoundneſs of the bulbs of the ruta 
baga, after they had perfected their ſeeds, in a gentleman 
who is ſo near you, that I wiſh to refer you to him for an 
account of their appearance, on the firſt of September laſt. 
Doctor Andrew Coventry, the new Agricultural Profeſſor 
at Edinburgh, having done me the honour to pay me a viſit, 
I carried him to a place where they grew, and there find- 
ing ſome of the roots remaining in the ground, we pulled 
up one or two, and found them in the ſtate I mentioned, 
not a little to his ſurpriſe as well as ſatisfaction ; as they 
thereby promiſe to be a moſt valuable acquiſition to the 
huſbandmen. Every farmer will know how to eſtimate the 
value of ſuch a plant. It promiſes to ſupply a deſideratum 
in huſbandry that has been ſought for in vain, ever ſince the 
introduction of turneps.” 

- TURNEP-CABBAGE, the name of a ſpecies of cab- 
bage, ſo called becauſe the ſtalk, at ſome diſtance from the 

nd, after riſing of the uſual thickneſs, and in the man- 
ner of thoſe of other cabbages, enlarges ſuddenly to ſuch 
a degree, that it forms a knob of a very large turnep : of 
which likewiſe it has ſometimes the figure, though it is, 
in general, more oblong. 

y this peculiar formation of the ſtalk, or production 
of the turnep-like knoÞB, together with its being peren- 
nia), this ſpecies of cabbage is diſtinguiſhed from all others. 
From the top of this turnep riſe a number of leaves, of a 

eniſh- red, or ſometimes greeniſh-purple colour; which 
anſwer to the radical leaves in other plants. They do not, 
though this plant is truly of the cabbage kind, ever cloſe 
together, and form a compact globular or oblong mals, as 
in the common ſpecies ; but keep their erect growth, or 
turn outwards. 

From among theſe leaves ſpring a number of other ſtalks, 
of which thoſe that are nearer the extremity, branch, and 
fend out flower ſtalks, ſpreading horizontally ; and thoſe 
that are more in the center, grow erect, and without 
branches. On theſe ſtalks are leaves, ſpringing out alter- 
nately, and of the ſame colour with the others. The 
flowers are ſmall and yellow, and ſucceeded by long cods, 
full of ſeed, of the ſize of that of muſtard, and a light- 
brown colour. We have given a figure of this plant on 
Plate XX VI. ng. 6. | 

It may be juſtly doubted, whether or no this plant be 
originally a native of our country: though it is at preſent 
found growing wild in ſome places near Dover. But, from 
its general character, which does not agree with the indi- 
genous plants of the ſame kind; from its being unknown 
to the earlier botanic writers, or, at moſt, known only in 
the view of an exotic; and from its being now to be met 
with wild, only in the one place mentioned, it is moſt 
probable, that what is there found was the produce of 
feed conveyed originally thither by ſome accident; and 
which has ſince propagated itſelf, and ſpread ſpontaneoully, 
as it eaſily might, from its perennial nature and extreme 
hardineſs. Tt is frequently cultivated in gardens, where 
there are collections of vegetables: but, for the moſt part, 
rather as a curious than an eſculent plant. Though cer- 
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 tainly, the turnep, or knob, is at leaſt as wholeſonie #3 


either any turnep or cahbagez and is much liked by ſome j 
and the leaves are alſo thought good by others; but, in 
general, both are ſaid to be ſtrong; and ſcldom admitted to 
the table with us. This plant, however, affords fprouts, 
which, after they have undergone the action of a ſtrong froſty 
are exceeding good; and may conſequently be had at that 
time when all others fail, The lying in very ſmall room; 
proportionably to the quantity of ſolid ſubſtance, and the 
keeping good much longer than any other fort of vegetable 
of a ſimilar nature, are qualities, moreover, which fit this 
plant in a moſt peculiar manner fot the uſe of ſeamen, as is 
ingeniouſly remarked by Mr. Baker, in his report to the 
See the article "I URNEP, * 

It appears from Gerard, that there were, in his time; 
two kinds of this plant; one which he calls caulorapunt 
rotundamy or round rape=cole ; and the other caulora hum 
longum, or long rape-cole. The difference of theſe two 
kinds conſiſted only in the form of the knob or turnep, as 
is expreſſed by the names themſelves; and in the long kind's 
ſhooting forth ſmooth indented leaves from the turnep parts 
which leaves the round kind wanted, I have here ſent you 
a ſketch of theſe two kinds, according to the prints Gerard 
has exhibited of them; and they may ſerve alſo to give 
ſome idea of the general figure of the plant, to thoſe who 
have never met with it. | | 

I have not however ſeen in any garden, nor find any 
traces in the late writers, of more than one kind of this 
plant: fo that if the round and long kinds, mentioned in 
this manner by Gerard, were really different ſpecies, the 
long is now loſt. But it ſeems more probable, that this 
was only a degeneracy of the plant, by means of the farina 
of the common kinds of cabbage ; as the deviation from 
the round knob towards the plain ſtalk; and the breaking 
out of the leaves from it ſeem to indicate. ; 

If there really were two original kinds, or this difference 
aroſe from a permanent ſeminal variation, it would merit 
attention under the preſent circumſtances to recover them z 
ſince it frequently happens. in correſpondent caſes, that 
where there are two allied ſpecies, the one has qualities 
which fit it to a particular purpoſe in a very ſuperior de- 

ree to the other. This plant was rare in Gerard's time 
in our country; as he mentions his having the ſeed from 
Spain: and indeed it was fo little known, that he ſays it 
is to be ſown and ſet as cucumbers and melons ; and that 
it was then accounted a dainty meat. It did. not however 
make its way to the table in common, or even as a curio- 
ſity in gardens, much more at that time than ſince. For 
Parkinſon, who wrote after Gerard, and enumerates many 
more ſpecies of cabbage than his predeceſſor, does not take 
the leaſt notice of it, Tournefort, and moſt of the later 
writers, mention this plant under various names ; but 
they do little more with regard to it, than give the name 


and deſcription. Miller, in his Gardener's Dictionary, 
| ays, this kind of cabbage © never varies, for I have cul- 


tivated it — years, and have not found it to alter. It 
grows naturally on the ſea-ſide, near Dover. It hath a 
perenmal branching ſtalk, in which it differs from all other 
ſpecies. . I have cultivated it theſe three or four years, 
and have eaten the young ſhoots, after they have been 
much trozen, when they were very ſweet and good ; but 
at other times they are very ſtrong and ſtringy. In very 
ſevere winters, where the other forts are deſtroyed, this is 
a very neceſlary plant, for the molt ſevere froſts do not in- 
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Till lately we ſee, therefore, this plant was only conſi- 
dered, either as a kind of curioſity in botanic or other 
gardens, where there were collections of different kinds of 
plants, or as an eſculent herb: but in this latter view, it 
ſeems not to have acquired any great reputation, as it is fo 
ſeldom, even notwithſtanding Miller's recommendation, met 
with on the table here; though I am well informed, that 
in ſome of the factories in the Eaſt-Indies, it has been cul- 
tivated from European ſeed, and is much liked. 

The firſt public notice I find taken of this plant, in the 
preſent. view of cultivating it for feeding cattle, is in a 
pamphlet publiſhed by he las Mr. North, gardener, near 
Lambeth, who ſpeaks of it under the article of cabbage ; 
of which he fays, “ There are four ſpecies that may be 
cultivated to great advantage for cattle ; to wit, the white 
cabbage, the hardy-curled- Savoy cabbage, the turnep-cabs 
bage, and the green curled cabbage.” When he comes 
to treat particularly of the turnep-cabbage, he thus ex- 


preſſes himſelf: “ The turnep-cabbage is one of the har 
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dieſt roots that grow; and I dare affirm, might be propa- 
gated to great advantage for feeding ſheep, &c. For in the 

moſt ſevere winter that I can remember, when cabbages, 

ſavoys, turneps, &c. have all been demoliſhed by the ex- 
tremity of the weather, the turnep-cabbages have not been 

hurt. The turnep part grows all above ground, which is 

crowned with many large ſmooth leaves, like thoſe of the 

red cabbage, but which grow open like the tops of tur- 

neps. Tbey are a very folid juicy root, and do not grow 

ſpongy when they are old as turneps do. The tops may 

be cut off, and given to ſheep, &c. in the fpring, and the 

roots laid by in an out-houſe to feed them in April and May, 

when no other roots can be had. Sheep are fo fond of 
theſe roots, that they will leave the beſt turneps for them. 

When they are given to ſheep, they ſhould be cuc to pieces ; 

but they will eat them faſt enough, tops and bottoms, as they 

are growing in the fields. After Michaelmas, when turnep- 
cabbages have their full growth, they will weigh from four 

to eight pounds a piece.” 

It may be proper here to caution againſt a miſconcep- 
tion, from the inaccuracy of an expreſſion of Mr. North, 
in calling the turnep-like part of this plant, a root; for it 
is no more than an enlargement of the ſtalk in that part ; 
being, when the plants are large, ſeveral inches above the 

und. It is proper to obſerve likewiſe, that Mr. North 
es under-rated the weight of theſe plants; it appearing, 
by Mr. Baker's account, that ſome weigh fourteen or 
fifteen pounds. This is the firſt notice I find in any pub- 
liſhed worked, of this plant's being conſidered as proper for 
feeding cattle : but it appears in the minutes of the — 
books, that ſome little time before the publication of this 
pamphlet, on the enquiry ſet on foot by the late Mr. Wych, 
concerning a proper food for cattle in hard winters, this 
lant, together with the Chineſe or white vetch, and the 
Siberian medicago, were 1-525 to the Committee of 
Agriculture for their conſideration, by a gentleman well 
known to that Society; and this plant was particularly re- 
commended for its hardineſs in the ground, its quality of 
not rotting, though Jong kept, its nutritive property, and 
the fondnefs which cattle ſhew for it when offered to them 
as food. 

Mr. Baker, nevertheleſs, whoſe report on this ſubject 
of the Dublin Society the reader will find under the ar- 
ticle Tuxx EY, muſt have the honour of being the firſt 
who really introduced this plant into uſe, as an article 
of buſbandry. For it was on the — of his judi- 
cious experiments, related in that report, the ſame gen- 
tleman, who formerly recommended the turnep-cabbage, 
as abovemented, to the London Society, induced them 
laſt year to offer a premium for its culture : and there is no 
one object of a ſimilar nature, hitherto taken into conſider- 
ation, either by this en or that of Dublin, which bids 
fairer for being of great public utility : as this plant ſeems 
to anſwer all the ends of what was ſought for, with fo much 
pains and attention, in the reſearch ſet on foot by Mr. Wych, 
after a proper winter pabulum (as it was called by him for 
cattle in ſcarce winters. 

The turnep-cabbage may be cultivated in the manner of 

other cahbages; of which the particulars may be ſeen un- 
der the article CABBAGE. But the ſucceſs Mr. Baker had 
with his method, particularly in relation to the magni- 
tude of the turnep, which ſeems to go far beyond Mr, 
North's notion, recommends ſtrongly the trial of that man- 
ner; except that, as he * remarks, where the plants 
are raiſed in the ſpring, the ſeed ſhould be ſown in the 
very beginning of March; the plantlings, tranſplanted 

to a proper cloſe bed, as ſoon as they are ſufficiently ſtrong 

to bear it ; and the final tranſplantation of them out into 
the field at the diſtances in which they are to grow, ſhould 

not be deferred later than the beginning of Fane This 

would both give more time for the plants to become large 

before winter, and a better chance to avoid a total want 

of rain, after tranſplanting ; the only accident, except the 

deſtruction by pe or other inſects, to which this 

kind of crop is ſubject; as the plants bid defiance, after they 

have firmly taken root, to all inclemencies of weather, either 

with reſpect to cold, wet, or drought. 

It may be inſerred from the above particulars, which, 
as we ſee, ſtand on unqueſtionable authority, that, conſi- 
dered as an article of huſbandry, this plant muſt be a very 
valuable acquiſition ; as it is of eaſy culture, and as little 
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ſubjeR to fail by accidents, as any crop whatever : as the 
produce with reſpect to quantity, is likely to prove, under 
favourable circumſtances, thirty-five or thirty-ſix tons per 
acre, as appears fro Mr. Baker's account: as its produce is 
greatly preferable either to turneps or other cabbages ; being 
much more nutritious, and leſs watery and cold ; a fault 
in the common turneps : as it may be depended on in the 
moſt rigorous and ſevere ſeaſon, when every thing elſe but 
dry fodder fails, and may be taken from the place of 
growth, in cafe of exigence, whenever the ground is not 
covered with a very deep ſnow: and as it is much liked b 
neat cattle, ſheep, deer, and hogs ; agrees perfectly 
with all of them; and fattens them in the moſt profitable 
manner, This is certainly very ſufficient ground of recom- 
mendation, as an object of premium, to the London So- 
ciety ; and it is hoped will be fo, as a ſubject of experi- 
ment and trial to thoſe gentlemen, or more liberal kind ot 
farmers, who attempt improvements in huſbandry. 

I have thus endeavoured to give all the light i can into 
the nature of this plant, conſidered as an article of huſ- 
bandry: but before I conclude, I muſt beg leave to ſubjoin 
a few words reſpeCting it in another view, of ſuch import- 
ance to a particular ſet of men, whoſe health and ſafety 
manifold reaſons recommend to the care of the public, as 
makes it merit a very ſerious conſideration, What I al- 
lude to is, the intimation given by Mr. Baker, of the pro- 
bability that this plant might be rendered extremely ſervice- 
able to ſeamen in long voyages. As there can be no doubt 
of the juſt foundation of this opinion, it ought to be kept 
in ſight as much as poſſible, till the matter be realized in 
practice. The putrid ſcurvy, ariſing from the eating ſalt 
proviſions, is the great bane of a ſea-faring life. The num- 
bers diſabled or carried off by it, particularly in time of war, 
are almoſt incredible; and, if we conſidered the public value 
of lives ſo loſt, both with reſpect to the natural power 
and expence, policy, as well as humanity, bids us liſten to 
every feaſible propoſal for mitigating this evil. The uſe of 
in the diet along with the ſalt-beef or pork, is 
well known to be one of the moſt effectual means of pre- 
vention of this diſeaſe: and indeed, it has been ſo well 
underſtood, the great quantities of cabbages, &c. have 
been ſent off to the fleets cruiſing in the bay, or elſewhere 
within reach, to the great relief and refreſhment of the men. 
But this ſpecies of cabbage, abounding more in the ſaccha- 
rine juice than the other kinds, would be a more efficaci- 
ous preventative or palliative of the ſcurvy ; and the ſolid 
compact texture of theſe turneps, which makes a conſider- 
able weight, lye in a fmall compaſs, together with their 
repugnance to that putrefaction, to which other turneps, 
cabbages, &c. are quickly diſpoſed, renders it practicable 
to keep them on ſhipboard, in any climate, for many months; 
provided they be preſerved from the accels of any extraordi- 
* degree of moiſture. 

f this plant ſhould be, therefore, generally cultivated 
the field- way, and conſequently produced at a very cheap 
rate, as Mr, Baker has ſhewn, that betwixt thirty and 
forty tons may be obtained by an eaſy method of culture in 
one year, from one acre of ground, they might be purchaſ- 
ed at a much cheaper rate than any other article of proviſion 
at preſent in uſe for the victualling of ſhips. | 

his ſeems to be an object very well worth the con- 
ſideration of the India company; as it might be a means 
of preventing that delay and ill ſucceſs of ſome voyages, 
which ariſe from the ſickneſs of the men; and it is attend- 
ed with no difficulty, but what regard the ſtowage. For 
the plant being already cultivated in ſome of the factories 
in the Eaſt-Indies, where it ſucceeds as well as here, and 
conſequently might in all the others, as no climate or ſea- 
ſon appears injurious to its growth, it might be procured 
at a proportionably cheap rate, as well for the ſupply of 
the homeward or outward bound ſhips : and indeed, con- 
ſidering the nature and ſtate of the proviſions on board 
ſhips returning from India, it would undoubtedly be pecu- 
liarl y beneficial in that caſe, Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. VI. 
7 TUPETH, a ſpecies of the convolyulus or bindweed. 
See the article BINDWEED. 
TWIFALLOWING, or Twy#AaLLowiNo, plough- 
105 the ground a ſecond time, which is generally done in 
une. 
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ALE, low ground ; a valley. | 
VAN, an inſtrument to winnow corn. See the ar- 
ticle THRESHING. 

VASCULIFEROUS PrAxvrs, ſuch whoſe ſeeds are 
contained in veſſels divided in the cells. 

VAT, or Far, a veſſel for holding wine, ale, beer, cyder, 
&c. in the time of their preparation. 

UDDER, that part of a cow, mare, ewe, &c. where the 
milk is prepared, anſwering to the breaſts in women. 

VEGETABLE, a term applied to all plants, conſider- 
ed as capable of growth, i. e. all natural bodies which have 
parts organically formed for generation and accretion, but 
not ſenſation. 

Vegetables, according to the analyſes made of them by 
chemiſtry, are diſtinguiſhable into two grand tribes, the 
acid and the alkaline ; the firſt affording a volatile acid, 
and the ſecond a volatile alkali, upon a dry diſtillation : 
thus guaiacum, cedar, box, cinnamon, cloves, ſorrel, 
mint, balm, &c. afford an acid ; but garlic, onions, horſe- 
raddiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, muſtard, &c. afford an alkali, which, 
rectified, is hardly diſtinguiſhable from that of animal 
ſubſtances, ſo as nearly to reſemble the ſpirit and ſalt of 
hartſhorn. 

VEGETATION, the act whereby plants receive their 
nouriſhment and growths ; of which, three principal func- 
tions are underſtood, viz. nutrition, increaſe, and genera» 
tion, 

From Scripture we learn, that the earth has been en- 
dued, from the beginning, with a certain ſeminal virtue 
to produce plants; which virtue, proceeding from God, 
was not confined to the firſt production of things, but ex- 
tends likewiſe to all future conſequences of times; and this 
faculty which the earth has of producing plants, is, from 
this commandment of the Almighty : © Let the earth bring 
forth graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit-tree yield- 
ing fruit after his kind, whoſe ſeed is in itſelf upon the earth; 
and it was ſo,” Gen. i. 11. 

Philoſophers aſk, what can be that virtue the earth is 
ſaid to be endued with, if it be only the inherent quality 
whereby it produces, naturally, all ſorts of plants, with- 
out the concurrence of ſeed ? or if a ſeminal virtue (or 
ſeed) muſt be adminſterred to it ? Some follow the firſt opi- 
nioi1, for this reaſon, that earth dug up from a great depth 
and put into pots, after a ſet time or ſeaſon, produces ſe- 
veral ſorts of plants of itſelf without ſeed ; but though this 
opinion be approved of by many, it has not, however, the 
leaſt appearance of probability on its ſide ; for who (con- 
ſidering with attention the progreſs of nature, ſees the 
marvelous mechaniſm of the organs of plants, the whole 
texture of their internal as well as external parts) could be 
perſuaded to attribute it to a heavy and indigeſted mals of 
clay or earth : therefore, it is more rational to ſay, that 
plants have their origin from ſeeds, which being taken 
from the firſt plants, have propagated their ſpecies by the 
Creator's will, as far as our times, and will continue to 
do ſo (particularly where they are natives) to the end of 
the world. 

'The ſun, rain, the exhalations of the earth, and the 
reſt of the exterior cauſes, are capable to excite a certain 
motion or fermentation in the boſom of the earth; but un- 
leſs there be a ſeed which contains already the conforma- 
tion of the plant, whoſe parts are unfolded by that fermen- 
tation, never ſuch fermentation or motion can give origin 
to the plants ; therefore, we have great reaſon to think, 
that all plants have their origin from ſeeds, actually or po- 
tentially, fince the firſt rudiments of a plant can be diſ- 
covered no where elſe, nor by the naked eye, nor even by 
tie help of a microſcope z fo that the ſeed contains not only 
the coarſer matter of the plant, with its organical parts, 
which have the ratio of a body, but likewiſe a certain ſpi- 
rit, that is, an active and vegetative ſubſtance, which may 
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be called the ſoul of the plant. Although, in fome mii 
ner, it may be ſaid to ſleep in the grain or ſeed, yet when 
excited to motion by the heat of the ſun, the watmth of 
the earth, and with rain impregnated with particles of vo- 
latile ſalts, it then unfolds its parts, and —— the embryo 
plant forward. | 

A ſprig or cutting muſt contain in it this ſemirial pro- 
perty, for being ſet ata proper ſeaſon, it ptoduces a tree with 
all its 1 parts; which it would not do were it not 
endued with ſome ſeminal virtues. | 

This generative or ſeminal faculty, is 4 power of the ve- 
getative ſoul of a plant, by which it lives, and produces 
its likeneſs for the preſervation of the ſpecies : but this fa- 
culty is not diſcernable from the ſeed itſelf, nor from the 
ſpirit contained therein, for as the ſeed is ſaid to be a part 
of ſome ſubſtarice, deſigned for the production of another 
ſubſtance of the ſame ſpecies, it is not abſolutely neceſſ- 
to diſtinguiſh that prolific virtue from the ſeed itſelf, nor 
from the ſpirit contained in it; for after the ſeed is ſown 
and ſoftened by the wamth and humidity of the earth, 
its germ (wherein the plant is contained, as in an epi- 
_ is unfolded by a gentle fermentation, and ariſes into 
a plant. 

That the heat of the fun, and the temperate wamth and 
humidity of the earth, are the firſt principles of vegetation, 
appears from the ſterility or fertility of the ſoil in thoſe cli- 
mates where theſe two principal agents act, or do not act 
in concert; ſince, in the moſt northern countries; where 


the humidity of the ſoil is exceſſive, and its natural wamth 
is too much concentered, the fermentation of the ſeed be- 


ing made with too much precipitation; and without that 
gradation neceſſary for the eaſy and moſt perfect expanſion 
of the different parts of the plant, thereby they are fruſtrated 
of that ſtrength they ſhould have before they come out of 
the matrix it has been formed in, to reſiſt the injuries of 
the air and the inconſtancies of the ſeaſons, it periſhes al- 
moſt as ſoon as it appears on the ſurface of the earth; for 
although the earth has in ſome meaſure, though very im- 
perfectly, ated its part (as it cannot alone, and without 
the aſſiſtance of the ſun, carry the plant to its laſt perfect 
tion) that tender parent of nature, by the obliquity of its 
ſituation, being reduced to the incapacity of darting its 
rays as favourably and abundantly in thoſe climates as he 
does in others more happily ſituated, cannot either help 
the mother earth in her pregnancy, nor rectify what ſhe 
has left imperfect in her productions, which therefore 
die almoſt as ſoon as nature itſelf is appriſed of their exiſt- 
ence. 

Likewiſe in thoſe other climates ſituated quite different 
from theſe, where the ſun by being too profuſe of its in- 
fluences, penetrates the inmoſt parts of the womb of the 
earth, and by its too violent and too often repeated acts, 
and exhaling its ſalts, and evaporating its radical humi- 
dity, cauſes an exceſſive dilation of its pores, a diſunion, 
and but too often an entire laceration of its generative 
parts, ſo as to render them quite ſterile or barren, and there- 
fore incapable to contribute to that fermentation abſolutely 
neceſſary for the production of plants. 

On the contrary, in thoſe happy climates where the 
parts of the earth are ſo ſituated in reſpect to the ſun as to 
be under his moſt favourable aſpect, and expoſed to none 
but his moſt benign influences, it almoſt always continues 
in its natural flouriſhing ſtate, being ſeldom viſited by the 
moſt powerful and penetrating beams of the ſun, but at 
thoſe regular and periodical times appointed by nature for 
its pregnancy, when they are neceſſary to excite her fœ- 
cundity, or to nouriſh and cheriſh her productions when 
once brought forth. 

Suppoſe our ſeed to have been ſown in this laſt ſoil, and 
ſituation, the firſt things which preſent themſelves to the 
imagination are the ſun.and 2 concerting together, the 
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dne by its heat, 1 ad the other by her moiſture, how to rid [the navel-knot. All the leaves being pulled of, the roots 


the embryo of thæt hard tough ſubſtance it is enwrapped in, 
and which is the greateſt obſtacle to the burſting forth of 
its parts; therefore the earth, which is the firſt agent in 
this caſe, and which is to do the office of incubation, 
makes uſe firſt of its natural moiſture to ſoften the outer 
rind or huſk, by having it percolated through the pores 
or pipes of the ſajd huſk, whereby they are ſo _ 
and dilated as to faciliate the introducton of the different 
ſalts appointed to operate on the whole ſubſtance of the 
ſeed, by unfolding the different parts it contains, and diſpoſing 
them ſeverally towards aſſuming there reſpective forms. 

It cannot be imagined that the earth acts alone in this firſt 
operation, that it cquld direct itſelf to action without the 
concurrence of the ſun, which on this occaſion excites, 


torn, and the flower-leaf removed, the trunk appears. 
wherein, not far from the roots, the navel-knot bunches 
out, which is folid and hard to cut ; above there is a mark 
of the ſheath-leaf, which was pulled, and underneath, ag 


in an armpit, the germ is often hid; the hind part of the 


plant ſhews the breaking forth of the roots likewiſe, with 


| the faded placenta, &c. After the eleventi day, the ſeed- 


leaf as yet ſticking to the plant, is crumpled and almoſt 
| Corrupted ; within it is hollow, and about the ſecundine 

the mucus and white ſubſtance of the ſeed being continu- 
ed to the navel- Kno-, forms a cavity, all the roots becom.. 
ing longer, put forth new branches out of their ſides, the 


ſecond leaf withers, and its veſicles are emptied ; the in- 
ternodes, or ſpaces between the knots, grow longer; 
by a gentle warmth, the different ſalts the moiſture of the 
earth is impregnatcd with, that they may be capable to inches longer. After a month, the roots and ſtalk bein 
conquer the ſtubbornneſs of the huſk, by forcing them- 
ſelves into its almoſt imperceptible pores, conquering all | 


new germs appear, and the middle root grows ſeveral 


grown much longer, new buds break out at the firſt knot, 


and little tumours bunch out, which at length break out in- 


the obſtacles and eraſing all the obſtructions which the | to roots. 


ſeveral ſubſtances may meet with; by this means a free 

aſſage being opened for ſuch a quantity of the moiſture as 
is neceflary to make a due ſeparation of the huſk from the 
more eſſential part of the ſeed, and ſalts employed in that 
operation being volatilized or already fixed on that eſſen- 


Thus, according to Malpighi, in this ſhort ſpace of time, 
the plant paſles through all theſe various changes and muta- 
tions, which, though his obſervations may be real as here re- 
Preſented, yet it does not happen with ſuch celerity in all 
lorts of plants, though in ſome kinds all theſe variationsmay 


tial part, leave the huſk filled with nothing elſe but the | come to paſs in a ſhorter time. 


Iympha, which groweth turgid, and being deprived of the The plant carried thus far, it til} wants food for the 


nouriſhment it received whea united to the ſubſtance of the 
ſeed, begins to tend towards its deſtruction, 

The following procedure in the vegetation of plants is 
exemplified by Malpighi in a grain of wheat ; the firſt day 
the grain is ſown, it grows a little turgid, and the ſecundine 


future preſervation of its vegetative life, which being de- 
| prived of ſuch nutriment, it cannot exiſt ; of which na— 
turaliſts are ſo ſenſible, that their common opinion is, that 
water is the great vegetable food, which they endeavour to 
confirm by repeated experiments, eſpecially by that made 


or huſk, gapes a little in ſeveral places, and the body of | on a ſprig of baum, mint, &c. which being ſet in a phial 
the plant being continued by the umbilical veſſel to a con- of pure water, without any mixture of earth, grow and 
globated leaf (which, is called the pulp or fleſh of the ſeed, | put forth roots, leaves, and branches; without conſidering, 
and is what conſtitues the flour) ſwells, by which means | that thoſe ſorts of plants being of a ſhort duration, the juices 
not only the germ or ſprout (which is to be the future ſtem) | which they have received from their mother earth in their 
opens and increaſes, but the roots begin to bunch out, | firſt formation circulating through their veſſels, being con- 
whence the placenta, or ſeed- leaf, becoming looſe, gapes. The | tinually recruited by the falts the water they are ſet in is im- 
ſecond day the ſecundine or huſk being broken through, | pregnated with, together with thoſe they receive continually 
the ſtem or top of the future ſtraw appears on the outſide from the ambient atmoſphere, are more than ſufficient for 
thereof, and grows upwards by degrees ; in the mean time, the ſupport of their ſhort life in the water, which ſubliſts no 


the ſeed-leaf guarding the roots becomes turgid with its | longer than that the water continues to ſupply them with 


veſiculæ, and puts forth a white down, and the leaf being ſalts, of which when once exhauſted, it grows viſcous, ob- 
pulled away, you may fee the roots of the plant bare, the ſtructs the pores of the veſſels, and hinders thereby the ad- 
future bud, leaves, and the reſt of the ſtalk lying {till hid. miſſion of ſalts even from the atmoſphere, imbecillitate by 
Between the roots and aſcending ſtem, the trunk of the degrees the functions of the vegetative ſoul, which being 
plant is knit by the ravel-knot to the flower-leaf, which is forced for ſome time to feed on its own ſubſtance, becomes 


very moiſt, though it {till retains its white colour and its 
natural taſte. The third day the pulp of the conglobated 
or round leaf becomes turgid with the juice it has received 
from the earth fermenting with its own ; thus the plant 
increaſes in bigneſs, and in its bud or ſtem becomes taller, 
and from whitiſh becomes greeniſh, the lateral roots allo | 
break forth greeniſh and pyramidal from the gaping ſheaf 
which adheres cloſely to the plant, and the lower roots 
grow longer and hairy, with many fibres growing out of 
the ſame 3 indeed there are hairy fibres hanging on all 
the roots, except on the tops, and theſe fibres are ſeen to 
wind about the ſaline particles of the ſoil, little lumps of 
earth, &c. like ivy, whence they grow curled about the 
latent roots, and then break out into two other little ones. 
'The fourth day the ſtem mounting upwards, makes a right 
anzle with the feminal leaf, the lait roots put forth more, 
_ the other three growing larger are cloathed with more 
hairs, which ſtraightly embrace the lumps of earth, and 
where they meet with any vacuity, unite into a kind of 
net-work ; the conglobate or flower-leaf is now ſofter, 
and when bruiſed yields a white ſweetiſh juice, like barley 
cream; by ſtripping it off, the root and ſtem of the plant 


at laſt enervated and impotent, whereby the plant withers 
and dies for want of food, unleſs the water is changed before 
it comes to the laſt period, which appears at its growing 
offenſive to the ſmell; even that precaution becomes uſeleſs 
at laſt for the greateſt part. 

Thoſe falts, the water is impregnated with, being hete- 
rogeneous to thoſe which enter into the compoſition of the 
juices, which circulate through the vellels of the plant, have 
ſoon, by diſordering the whole frame of that mechaniſm, 
procured the extinction of the plant. 

The great quantity of oleaginous particles thoſe ſorts of 
plants are compoled of, which keep their pores extremely 
dilated for the admiſſion of ſalts and other nutritive particles, 
contribute much towards the production of this phæ nome- 
non; but in plants of a cloſer texture, whoſe pores are fo 
exiguous as not to be forced, but by the impetuoſity of ſalts 
exalted and volatilized, beſt by the warmti of the earth and 
the heat of the ſun, this experiment is of no effect; there- 
fore, water cannot be {imply conſidered as the great vege- 
table food, although it has a very conſiderable thare in the 
nutriment of plants: but were it water alone, to which 
vegetables owe their increaſe, there would be no nced of 


are plainly ſeen, with the intermediate navel-knot, whoſe | manures nor changing the kinds. "The rain falls in all 
outer part is ſolid like a bark, and in the inner more ſoft | places upon the moſt barren land, as well as on the moſt 
and medullary. The fifth day the ſtalk ſtill riſing puts | fertile ; nor could there be any reaſon why the ſame field 


forth a permanent or ſtable leaf, which is green and fold- | ſhould yield a large crop of wheat one year and not the 


ed, the roots grow longer, and there appears a new tu- 
mour of a future root, the outer ſheath is looſened, and 
the ſced-leaf begins to fade. The fixth day the ſtable leaf 
being looſened, the plant mounts upwards, the ſheaf (till 
cleaving round it like a bark; the ſeed-leaf is now ſeen 
ſinuous or wrinkled and faded, and this being freed or cut 
from the ſecundine, the fleſh, or pericarpium is found of a 
different texture, the outer part, whereby the outſide of 
the ſeed or grain is heaped up, being more ſolid, but the 
inſide vaſcular and full of h zmour, eſpecially that part next | 


next, ſince rain ſhowers down ncarly alike on the earth. 

VELLING, ploughing, or cutting up the turf, or up- 
per ſurface of the ground in order to its being burnt. See 
the article BURN-BAKING. | 

VENTILATOR, a machine by which the noxious air of 
any cloſe place (as an hoſpital, jail, ſhip, chamber, gra- 
nary, &c.,) may be changed for freſh air. 

Ihe noxious qualities of bad air have been long known, 
though not ſufficiently attended to in practice but it is to 
be hoped, that the indefatigable pains taken by Dr. Hales, to 

ict 


3 
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ſet the miſchiefs ariſing from foul air in a juſt light, and the 
remedy he has propoſed by the uſe of his ventilators, will at 

length prevail over that unaccountable ſloth or obſtinacy, 
which, where particular intereſts are not concerned, ſeems to 

poſſeſs the generality of mankind, and which rarely allows 

chem to give due attention to any new diſcovery 

The ventilators invented by that ingenious gentleman 
conſiſt of a ſquare box, AB CD (plate XXVI. fig. 7.) 
about ten feet long, five wide, and two deep; in the mid- 
dle of which is placed a broad partition, or midriff, made to 
move up and down, from A to C, on hinges at the end E, 
by means of an tron rod Z R, fixed to the midriff at Z, 

Another box, of the ſame ſize with the fomer, having a 
like midriff, bar, &c. is placed near the former (fig. 8.) 
with its rod, RZ. Both theſe rods are fixed to a lever 
FG movable on the center O; ſo that by the alternate riſing 
and deprefling of the lever FG, the midrifts are alſo raiſed 
and depreſſed alternately, by which means theſe double bel- 
lows are at the ſame time both drawing and pouring out the 
air. | 
That the midriffs may be rendered lighter, they may be 
made of four bars, lengthwiſe, and as many places acroſs 
them, each about three inches broad, and an inch thick, 
the vacant ſpaces being filled up with thin pannels of fir 
board. 

In order to make the midriffs move with greater eaſe, and 
without touching the ſides of the boxes, there is an iron 
regulator N L (fig. 7.) fixed upright to the end A C of 
the box. As very little air will eſcape if the edges of the 
midriff be within one twentieth part of an inch from the 
ſides of the box, there is no neceſſity for leathern ſides as in 
common bellows. The end A C of the box muſt be ſome- 
what circular, that it may be the better adapted to the 
riſing and falling of the midriff ; and at the other end of 
the midriff a ſlip of leather may be nailed over the hinges. 

To the ventilators above deſcribed, eight valves are adap- 
ted for the air to paſs through; theſe valves are placed at 
the hinge end I Q, fig. 8. numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. The 
valve 1 opens inward to admit the air to enter, when the 
midriff is depreſſed at the other end, by means of the lever 
F G; and at the ſame time the valve 3, in the lower ven- 
tilator, is ſhut by the compreſſed air, which paſles out at the 
valve 4: but when that midriff is raiſed, the valve 1 ſhuts, 
and the air paſſes out at the valve 2. The ſame is to be ob- 
ſerved of the valves 5, 6, 7, 8, of the other box; ſo that 
when, bv the motion of the lever F G, the midriffs are al- 
ternately riſing and falling, then two of the ventilators are 
conſtantly drawing in the air, and two of them at the ſame 
time are blowing it out at their proper valves, the air enter- 
ing at the valves 1, 3, 6, 8, and paſſing at the valves, 2, 
4, 5, 7. To the vemilators, before the valves, is fixed a 
hook Q Q M M (fig. 9.) as a common receptacle for all 
the air that comes out of theſe valves, which air is conveyed 
away through the trunk P, paſſing through the wall ofa build- 
ing, &c. 
it would be foreign to the intention of this work to point 
out the various uſes of theſe machines in extractng foul air 
out of ſhips, hoſpitals, &c. but we mult not omit the fol- 


lowing 


Experiments en the preſervation of corn by ventilation. 


M. Duhamel cauſed a caſe, or little granary of preſerva- 
tion, to be made of oak planks two inches thick, forming 
a cube of five feet every way. At ſix inches from the bot- 
tom was a flooring, or ſecond bottom, of lattice work, placed 
upon joiſts five inches thick, and covered with a ſtrong 


canvas, This ſmall granary was filled quite full of good 
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corn generally is in a common granary: therefore it be- 

ing ſtill damp, at the end of a conliderable time, ſhews the 

neceſſity of taking away the ſuperfluous moiſture, and of re- 

dueing our corn to the ſame degree of dryneſs, as that of 

= hotteſt countries, in order to preſerve it in great 
Odles. 


Experiments on ninety-four cubic feet of wheat. 


In May, 1743, ninety-four cubic feet of wheat were put 
into one of the little granaries before- mentioned. It was of 
the harveſt of 1742, of an excellent quality, perfectly clean, 
and ſo dry, that a ſmall parcel of it which was put, for a 
trial, into a ſtove heated to fifty degrees of M. de Reaumur's 
thermometer (123 of Farenhcit's) loſt but one ſixteenth of 
its weight. This wheat was well cleanſed from duſt, and 
depoſited in the granary, without being dried by any fire, 

During the firſt three months, it was ventilated for eight 
hours once a fortnight: during the reſt of the year 1743, 
and all 1744, it was ventilated once a month: al the year 
1745, and part of the year 1746 it was vetilated half a day 
once a month; and after that, but once in two or three 
months, 31 Tr | 

In June 1750, the granary was emptied and the wheat 
looked and ſmelt very well, but felt a little rough in the 
hand, becauſe, not having been ſtirred for ſix years, the 
little hairs that are at the extremity of the grain, and the 
particles of the bran were roughed up: but after paſſing 
twice through the wind ſcreen, that objection was entirely 
removed, See the article THR ASHING. 

This corn was eight years old, during ſeven of which it 
was preſerved in one of M. Duhamel's ſmall granaries, 
without any ſenſible diminution, and without any damage 
from vermin or inſects: we cannot ſay abſolutely without 
any expence, becauſe a man was employed from time to 
time to ventilate it. But this was a very trifling charge, 
and may be reduced almoſt to nothing, by working the 
bellows with ſwifts like thoſe of a mill. | 


Experiments on ſeventy-five cubic feet of new wheat, ex- 
tremely moiſt, ground, and which had already contrafted 
a bad ſmell, 


The har veſt of 1745 was very rainy: almoſt all the wheat 
of that year was grown in the eat; the ſheaves were ex- 
tremely wet when they were houſed ; the grains adhered ſo 
cloſely to their huſks, that they were greatly bruiſed by the 
fail z and if they were left but a very little while upon the 
barn- floor, before they were cleanſed, they heated, and con- 
tracted a ſmell like that of pigeon's dung: in ſhort, they 
were ſo very moiſt, that they loſt an eighth part of their 
weight when dried in a ſtove heated to fifty degrees of M. 
de Reaumur's (one hundred and twenty-three of Faren- 
heit's) thermometer; and when laid up in the common gra- 
naries, in the uſual way, they were always in a ſtate of fer- 
mentation, though but a foot thick, and turned every fourth 
or fifth day, 

Seventy- five cubic feet of this grown wheat, which ſmelt 
very ill, and was ſo moilt as to wet the floor of the granary 
where it laid but a few days, were put in this condition, 
and without being dried by fire, into one of M. Duhamel's 
little granaries, with ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. 

As this corn was very hot when put into the granary, it 
was ventilated three or four times the firſt werk, and once 
a week during December and January: and as it had then 
loſt great part of its bad ſmell, it was ventilated but once a 
fortnight from that time till June, Then perceiving, by 
thruſting his hand into the top of the heap, that it heated, 


wheat, of which it contained 94 cubic feet, weighing | and concluding that it was going to be entirely corrupted, 


5040 pounds, It was covered with good oak planks, ſo 
cloſely joined, that neither rats, mice, or even the ſmalleſt 
inſets could get in; leaving only ſome ventholes, with 
trap doors, or covers, fitted very exactly to them, as men- 
tioned before. . 

This corn laid up without having been dried at all by 
fire, was not ventilated more than ſix 1 6 in a year, which 
was ſufficient to keep it ſo well that the beſt judges allow it 
to de as good as could be. Even when the bellows had not 
been worked for ſeveral months, the corn was {till allowed, 
by good judges, to look and ſmell perfectly well : but they 
objeR that it did not handle well, that is, that there was 
ſome little dampneſs in it. The bellows were worked for 
half a day, and this objection was entirely removed. 


M. Duhamel ordeied the granary to be emptied : but after 
the depth of about a foot had been taken from the top, he 
was greatly ſurpriſed to find the reſt cool, with very little 
bad ſmell, and drier than that which was prelerved in thg 
common granaries. 

The reaſon why the top of this corn was the worſt, was, 
undoubtedly, that the moiſt vapours were always forced up- 
wards in ventilation. It therefore might, perhaps, have kept 
very well, if, inſtead of emptying the granary, it had becn 
ventilated oftener ; for this would, probably, have dried 
away the remaining moiſture, even at the top, as the fol- 
lowing experiment will ſhew, But however that might. 
have been, this teaches us one important thing, which is, 
that the top of the heap is moſt ſubject to heat in this ſort 
of granary : ſo that if the grain taken out of the vent- holes 


This wheat was old, and had been as well dried as any 
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s in good condition, it may be concluded that the reſt is till | 
better. 


Experiment m five hundred and fifty-five cubic e of wheat 
dery damp, mixed with ſmut, and which had contrafted a 
bad ſmell. 


The wheat of the year 1750 grew in almoſt continual 
wet; the harveſt was very rainy; and the ſame weather 
continuing all the year 1751, no pains that could be taken 
to turn the corn laid up in the common way, could dry it, 
or prevent its heating and 1 a bad ſmell. The 
wheat of this crop was likewiſe mixed with a conſiderable 
quantity of blighted and ſmutty grains, which always con- 
tain a great deal of moiſture, doubly difficult to be exhaled 
from them, and which ſoon makes them contract a bad 
ſmell, which they ſpeedily communicate to the found 
corn. 

Five hundred and fifty-five cubic feet of this wheat were 
depoſited in one of M. Duhamel's granaries of preſervation, 
after being cleanſed with ſuch perfect care, that ſcarce any 
mark remained either of blight or ſmut among it; though 
theſe faulty grains amounted to near a ſixth part of the crop, 
But there ſtill remained a fine duſt, or powder, occaſioned 
by the moiſture, ſo cloſely adherent to the corn, that it could 
not be taken off by any means. 

This wheat was laid four and a half or five feet thick in 
one of theſe granaries, the bellows of which were worked 
by a wind-mill 3 and as there was no want of wind during 
all the year 1751, and till the ſpring of 1752, the corn was 
often ventilated, without trouble or expence ; by which 
means it was not only well dried, but alſo cleared of great 
part of its bad ſmell. It was indeed, when taken out of 
the granary, very full of duſt, which had fallen off the 
grains as their moiſture was exhaled : but this was then 
eaſily ſeparated by proper ſcreening ; and the wheat proved 
ſo good, that the bakers bought it at the higheſt market 

rice. 

: This experiment proves, that even very moiſt corn which 
has a great diſpoſition to ferment, may be preſerved by ven- 
tilation only : and as to the ſmutty grains with which this 
was mixed, the reverend Dr. Hales, after rightly obſerving 
that kiln-drying is apt to make wheat grind unkindly, pro- 
ſes the following method of drying ſmutty corn, after it 
— been waſhed ; cold air not hurting it, as kiln- drying is 
found to do. That I might be well aſſured, fays that 
friend to all mankind, of the good effect of thus drying 
ſmutty corn, having procured a quantity of very ſmutty 
wheat, which weighed ſeven pounds and fifteen ounces, on 
the-26th of May, at five in the morning, it was waſhed clean 
in four ſeveral waters, which was done in a few minutes, 
and was then laid to drain in an oat-ſieve, till half an hour 
after five; when it had encreaſed in weight, by wetting, 
ten ounces, beſides the moiſture that was equal to the 
weight of the ſmutt-balls and ſmut that was waſhed from 
the wheat. It waſted but two ounces and an half, by the 
firſt two hours ventilating ; two ounces and five drachms 
in the ſecond two hours, viz. from eight to ten; in the 
next ſix hours, viz. from ten to four in the afternoon, it 
waſted at the rate of four ounces every two hours ; from 
four to ſix, two ounces and an half, and from fix to eight, 
one ounce and an half: in all, about twenty ounces ; ſome 
allowance being made for what corn was waſted by hand- 
ling and biting ſome of it from time to time, It was ven- 
tilated in thele fourteen hours with about forty thouſand 
allons of air, which paſſed upwards Srough it, and made 
it ſufficiently hard and dry, ſo as to be fit for grinding: it 
was well coloured, and handled well ; and, from ſtinking, 
as ſmutty wheat does, it became much ſweeter. The viſible 
dewy moiſture was blown off in three hours ; but it conti- 
nued damp and cold to the feeling till two o'clock, when 
ſome little duſt began to fly off it. 

« And whereas it waſted off much leſs moiſture during 
the firſt four hours ventilation, when it ought to have waſted 
the moſt, on account of its being then wetteſt, this was 
owing to the beg hazineſs of the morning: which as it 
went off, and broke out into fine warm ſunſhine, towards 
ten o'clock, ſo the air being thereby become dry, it imbibed 
moiſture more ſtrongly from the corn; and that this was 
the true caſe of the . is farther confirmed by a like 
experiment which I had before made on a gallon of 
wheat, April the firſt, there being then a very dry north-eaſt 
wind, 

It will be adviſable to begin to ventilate corn as ſoon as 


poſſible after waſhing, that the moiſture may have the leſs 
time to ſoak in: for the leſs moiſture ſbaks in, fo much the 
ſooner the corn will dry, 

« If the moiſture is fo eaſily carried off from wet wheat 
by ventilation, this method will doubtleſs much improve 
what is called cold wheat, viz. ſuch as is grown, and has 
been houſed in a cold wet ſeaſon ; and will therefore ſoon 


—_"—_ the moiſt vapours which ariſe from corn, and which 
cauſe it to heat and grow muſty, 


Other experiments on the preſervation of corn by ventilation, 


The prior of the royal abbey of St. Stephen in Caen, fil 
led a granary of preſervation twelve feet wide, thirteen feet 
long, and fix feet deep, which forms a parallelopepid of nite 
hundred and thirty- ſix cubic feet, conſtructed according to 
M. Dubamel's directions, with wheat that had been kept 
all the winter in a common granary. It was cooled from 
time to time by two bellows, which two men worked by 
means of a lever; and though the place where this gra- 
nary of preſervation ſtood, was neither ſo dry nor fo airy 
as might have been wiſhed, the corn kept perfectly well in 
it, 

In the beginning of September, 1754, M. Vaudusfel fil- 
led one of M. Duhamel's granaries of preſervation, ſeven 
feet ſquare and ſix feet deep, with good wheat, undried. It 
heated a little at the end of eight days; but two men, with 
a ſmall double ventilator, * 2 it in two hours time. It 
began to heat again about week after, when he repeated the 
the ſame operation, which cooled it preſently. By the 20th 
of October it was quite cool, though it had not then been 
ventilated for fifteen days; and according to a letter of his 
writing to M. Duhamel, dated the 14th of October, 1756, 
it ſtil] continued in the fame good condition. Corn of the 
= 1754 and 1755, not dried, but only ventilated, had 
ikewiſe kept with him as well as could be wiſhed. 

VERJUICE, a liquor obtained from grapes or apples 
too acid for wine or cider, It is generally made in England 
from the juice of the crab, or wild apple. 

VERMIN, a collective name including all kinds of 
ſmall animals, that are troubleſome to men, beaſt, corn, 
fruits, &c, 

Mr. Young in his Annals of Agriculture, vol. XIII. 
ſays, (My preſent ſubject ſhall be confined to thoſe de- 
ſtructive vermin, rats and mice, which I have often conſi- 
dered as of greater conſequence, and much more prejudicial 
than the generality of farmers are aware of, In proof of 
this opinion, it will probably be admitted, that a ſingle rat 
eats, and deſtroys, a quart of corn per week; I think this 
much under the real damage; which, notwithſtanding it 
amounts per year to the large quantity of twenty quarters, 
two buſhels, and four gallons, for the maintenance of one 
hundred rats; and I believe there are very few capital far- 
mers but have many more than that quantity of rats belon; - 
ing to them. | 

„The damage ſuſtained by farmers from mice, is pro- 
bably nearty equal to that of rats. But an experiment may 
eaſily be made, and a more juſt idea of the expences attend- 
ing thoſe deſtructive vermin, aſcertained, by confining a ſin- 
gle rat and mouſe, and feeding them with corn. Such an 
experiment would be of great public utility; as it would 
certainly induce farmers to be much more vigilant then they 
are, in the deſtruction of thoſe vermin, if they formed pro- 
per ideas of the loſſes ſuſtained by them; which, on the 
moſt moderate calculation, will be found to Amount to the 
ſum of forty pounds per annum to every capital farmer, and 
half that ſum to a ſmall farmer. So that the total value of 
the corn deſtroyed, amounts to ſuch a ſum of money as to 
be of great conſequence to the nation.“ 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural oy of the Midland 
Counties gives the following ſtriking inſtance of the induſ- 
try and miſchievouſneſs of mice, which occurred in an in- 
tended plantation: „This field was in autumn ſown with 
wheat : the nook, an oat ſtubble, and has not borne wheat 
for many years: yet, on digging it, a large hoard of wheat 
was found, ſome four or five yards from the fence of the 
wheat field, and between which and the nook is a very high 
bank and deep ditch acroſs which every grain muſt have 
been carried, and perhaps, one at a journey! 

„The workman thinks the hoard conſiſted of near half 
a gallon of wheat ; if of one quart, it corroborates, ſtrongly, 
the idea of mice being more miſchievous than moles, to 
the farmer.” _ 

ON- 


In his Rural Economy of Yorkſhire, Mr, Marſha 
ſerves 


] 


| 


rats, and dogs. 
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ſerves that, © The different ſpecies of vermin which have | 200d of no ſmall magnitude : and the nation's purſe might 
more particularly excited notice in that diſtrit are mice, De worſe employed than in giving a reward for ſo deſirable 


: diſcovery. Some N the French government of- 
y 


« The mouſe rivals the row in miſchievouſneſs to- |fered a premium for a ſpeedy and effectual method of de- 
ward the farmer, In the field, the barn, and the dairy, | troying ants in one of their Weſt-India Iſlands, and it had 
mice are equally troubleſome and deſtructive. In the field, | che lefired effect. 


the quantity of deſtruction is not eaſily to be aſcertained; | © It is not through an antipathy to dogs that I claſs 
but it is n much greater than the unobſervant are ſ them here among vermin, I am led to it by facts, which, 
aware of, At ſeed time and at harveſt they not only though not extraordinary, ought to be known; | 
feed freely upon corn, but fill their 1 with it, as a | © A few years ago the whole country was alarmed with 
reſource in leſs plentiful ſeaſons. uch care is beſtowed |the apprehenſion of canine madneſs. A conſiderable pro- 
on the deſtruction of moles ; and it 1 5 be worth while | portion of the dogs kept in it were actually mad. Much 
to endeayour to leſſen the number of field-mice, which, I | live ſtock and ſeveral perſons were bitten. F ortunately, 
am of opinion, are in their nature more injurious to the far- however, thus far none of theſe have been attacked by that 
mer than moles are. ö horrid diforder ;. but they ſtill live under the dreadful ap- 

„In the rick-yard, the barn, the dwelling-houſe, the | prehenſion of their being every day liable to be ſeized by the 
garden, and the wee round, their miſchievouſneſs is too | greateſt calamity human nature is liable to. 
obvious to be overlooked ; and the utility of leſſening their | ting the above, no leſs than ſeven perſons were, in one place, 
number in theſe places is too well known to require an enu- | bitten by one dog ! much live ſtock has alſo lately been 
meration of facts to 7 it. bitten. In a neighbouring village, a calf which had been 

« The method of deſtroying mice is a ſubjeA not un- bitten, was ſeized with madneſs, and bit the perſon whoh 
worthy the attention of any man who is intereſted in rural | the care of it. | 
affairs. If ſome art or ſome natural enemies were not em- © What aggravates the firſt-mentioned inſtance is, that 
ployed in leſſening their number, the entire ſupply of hu- | the perſon to whom the dog belonged knew that he had 
man food would not be ſufficient to ſupport them. Even | been bitten a few weeks before, yet ſuffered him to go looſe, 
in their preſent ſtate, I have heard it intimated by a man | though urged to the contrary. Surely, on culprits like this, 
whoſe obſervations are frequently juſt, that it is a diſputable | ſome ſevere penalty or ſome ſevere puniſhment ought to be 
point whether the mouſe or tithe-man is a greater enemy | inflitable, A general law againſt every man whoſe dog is 
to the farmer. This idea, however, is more applicable in | ſuffered to ſtray in a ſtate of madneſs; might have a . ef⸗ 
in a graſsland country, where corn, being leſs in quantity, | fect. | | | 
is more liable to be deſtroyed by mice, than it is in an ara-| If the practice of worming be really effectual in pre- 
ble country, where the proportion of corn is greater ; | venting the miſchiefs of canine madneſs, a ſevere penalty is 
where the barn is oftener emptied ; and where pillar ſtack- | due from every owner of a dog, which has not —— ſo 
frames and pillar granaries are generally more in uſe. ſalutary an operation. | 

« The barn and the ſtackyard are uſually put under the| © Several inſtances are related of perſons to whom ca- 
care of the cat: to let a mouſe-trap in a barn full of corn nine madneſs has proved fatal in a neighbourhood, And 
has perhaps been conſidered as a thing fo unlikely to be ef- the inſtances of live ſtock which have ſuffered by the ſame 
fective, that it has ſeldom been tried: I have never met | means are innumerable. 


with an inftance of it, excepting one in this diſtrict, in | « In the courſe of laſt winter (1186-7) the value of ſheep 


&« Since wri- 


which its ſucceſs has been extraordinary, A barn, which worried by dogs, in one townſhip alone, was calculated at 


for many years had been remarkably infeſted with mice near one hundred pounds, A ſmall farmer, whoſe entire 
(notwithſtanding a numerous guard of cats), has by a — flock did not amount to more than forty, had thirteen ſheep 
per uſe of traps, been kept in a manner wholly free from and eleven lambs worried in one night. 
them. | « Theſe are not mentioned as ſingular facts: every diſ- 
&« It having been obſerved, during long experience, that trict and almoſt every year afford inſtances of a ſimilar na- 
theſe miſchievous animals, uncontented with their deſtruc- ture; nor do I mention them to excite a momentary indig- 
tion among the corn, attacked leather, greaſe, or other nation in the breaſt of the reader ; but in hopes that the 
animal f which happened to be left in the barn, traps may be inſtrumental in rouſing the humanity of thoſe who 
were ſet in their runs and natural hiding-places, and baited have it in their power to mitigate the danger, and leſſen the 
with theſe ſubſtances. The ſucceſs was every thing to be quantity of evil. | 
deſired ; for although a total extirpation has not taken place, | The quantity of human food which is annually waſted 
an annual ſaving of ſome quarters of corn has been the con- on uſeleſs dogs is itſelf an object of national attention. 
ſequence. When the horrors of canine madneſs, the wanton torture 
« Under an idea that it was a change of food which in | of innocence, and the wanton deſtruction of one of the firſt 
the barn conſtituted the bait, the ſame principle was applied | neceſſaries of life are added, the object becomes of the firſt 
in the cheeſe-chamber, and with the ſame ſucceſs, Here concern to the nation. Who, even in theſe days of public 
traps baited with corn were taken with avidity. economy, would think ten thouſand pounds a-year ill be- 
« In the garden it was obſerved, that much depended on | ſtowed in doing away ſuch an accumulation of public evil? 
the ſeaſon of the year : therefore, here, natural hiding-places | Yet who does not know that in doing it away ten times 
were ſought for; and if convenient ones could not be found, | ten thouſand a-year might be drawn into the national trea- 
artificial ones were made, in different parts of the garden, wy Let not the patriotiſm of princes, the ability of mi- 


with logs, ſtones ſet hollow on-edge, boards, &c. In theſe | niſters, nor the wiſdom, of parliament, be ſpoken of · in this 


* 


hiding-places a variety of food is laid for 1 _ country, until a national abſurdity ſo glaringly obvious be 
ver is | 


whenever mice become troubleſome z and whate 
preferred, with that traps are baited. | ; 
« By theſe means the entire premiſes have been kept in | of the dog. Far be it from me to damp the flame of 
a manner wholly free from mice, friendſhip, But is not the lamb equally, at leaſt, entitled 
« While the number is great, almoſt any kind of trap to our friendſhip ? Who ſees the little innocent dragged 
may be uſed, provided it be properly baited : for taking a | to the ſlaughter without regret ; and who, without remorſe, 
remaining artful few, a common ſhaped round ſteel trap, could ſee one lie mangled in the field, half alive; half eaten 
adapted to the ſize of the mouſe, has been found to be the | up, by the mercileſs, yet befriended dog. | 
moſt effectual. « But the operation of a tax upon dogs would probably 
« The rat. 'This animal, equally artful and miſchievous, | be different to what is generally conceived. I am of opi- 
is difficult to be taken by ſtratagem. In farm. homeſteads | nion, that were ſuch a tax to be laid on judiciouſly, the im- 
ſituated near water, it is become almoſt impoſſible to keep | mediate deſtruction of dogs would be inconſiderable. The 
down their numbers. In every country they are a growing | tie of affection muſt be weak which a ſhilling a year would 
evil, not only in rural economy, but in manufacture and | diſſolve : even the poor man's dog would die a natural death 
in domeſtic life. Should their numbers continue to increaſe | under thoſe eaſy circumſtances, But what poorman would 
with the ſame rapidity they have done ſince the preſent breed | think of paying even a ſhilling a year for a dirty trouble- 
got ſooting in the iſland, they will in no great length of | ſome puppy for which he had not yet conceived any parti- 
time become a ſerious calamity. They are perhaps at pre- | cular affection? Thus the number of dogs would annually 
ſent an object of national attention. A ſimple and &itain | and imperceptibly decreaſe, set 
method of deſtroying them would indiſputably be a public, In ſix or ſeven years the tax would require an advance: 


74 its 


removed. 


&« There are men whom friendſhip inclines to the cauſe 
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its productiverieſs would be leſſened, and the rearing of an- 
other claſs of dogs would require prevention. In a few 
years more it might receive its final advance. 

The productiveneſs of the tax ought not to be con- 
ſidered as the primary object of a tax upon dogs. The 
removal of the public evils which have been enumerated 
ſhould be at leaſt jointly conſidered. Five ſhillings a head 
would reduce the number of dogs ; and would, perhaps, 
be found to be more pt oducti ve than alower tax. 

Dogs neceſſary in huſbandry, manufactures, &c. and 
hounds kept in kennel ought, perhaps, to be exempted 
from the tax. 


To kill Rats and Mice. 


Rats and Mice may be deſtroyed by the followin 
methods: to the powder of arſenic, commonly calle 
rats bane, add freſh-butter, made into paſte with wheat 
or barley- meal and honey. Spread pieces of this mixture 
about thoſe parts of = houſe they moſt frequent; they 
will eagerly eat it, and having done ſo, will drink to that 
exceſs as to kill themſelves. It ſhould be cautiouſly laid to 
prevent young children's getting at it ; and the perſon 
who prepares it ſhould take particular care to clean their 
hands after it, as it is ſo ſtrong a poiſon, Unſlaeked lime 
and 'oatmeal mixed . will likewiſe deſtroy them. 
Oatmeal and powdered glaſs mixed, or you may add to 
them ſome freſh-butter and 20 it near their haunts. Filings 
of iron mixed with oatmeal, or with dough, or wheat- 
flower, will have the ſame effect. 

Fry a piece of ruſty bacon, lay it on in the middle of aboard 
three feet ſquare, covering the board pretty thick with bird- 
lime; only leaving ſome narrow paſſes in the board for 
the mice or rats to get at the bacon; in doing which they 
will frequently get among the bird- lime and be caught. In 
Staffordſhire it is cuſtomary to put bird- lime about their 
holes, and they running among it, it will ſtick to them ſo 
that they will not leave ſcratching till they kill themſelves. 
Or take oatmeal- flower and coloquintida, make it into a 
paſte, and lay it in the places where they haunt. 

The ſeeds of wild cucumbers, and black hellebore, 
mixed with ſuch food as they eat, will kill them. Or pow- 
dered hellebore mixed with wheat, or barley-meal only, made 
into a ſtiff paſte with honey, and laid where they come, 
occaſions their preſent death. But let the perfon who mixes 
this preparation, be cautious in the uſe of it. 

When you have catched a rat or mouſe, cut or beat 
him ſeverely, and let him go, and he will make ſuch a cry. 
ing noiſe, that his companions will leave the place. Some 

rſons flea off the ſkin of their heads: but this appears to 
be too cruel to practiſe. 

Mix honey, metheglin, bitter almonds, and white hel- 
lebore, with wheat or barley- flour; make the whole into 
a ſtrong paſte ; throw it into their holes, and it kills them, 
Some perſons deſtroy them by putting hemlock-ſeed into 
their holes. 

Make a paſte of bitter almonds, coloquintida, barley, 
wheat, or oat - flour, with mead or honey, and put it in their 
holes, or lay it where they frequent, and it will certainly 
deſt roy them. | 

Mix filings of iron or ſteel with a ſtiff paſte made of 
wheat or barley-meal, and honey or mead; and they will 
be deſtroyed as ſurely as they eat of it. Some perfons ſay 
that laying the ſkin of a deer in a room where they uſe to fre- 
quent, will drive them away. 

If hog's-lard be mixed with the brains of a weaſel, and 
diſtributed about a room in bits as big as a nut, they will 
not come thither. If oak-aſhes are put into their holes, 
they will run amongſt them, by which means they will get 

e ſcab, of which they will die. 

' . Smallage-feed, nigella, origanum; the fumes of any 
of theſe burnt, will drive them out of your houſes. Like- 
wiſe lupins, or green tamarinds burnt in the room will rid 
you of theſe vermin. 

Cork cut into ſmall ſlices, and fried in ſuet, will cer- 
tainly kill them, if it be laid where they come, 


To kill Field-Mice and Rats. 


Go out in the dog-days, when the fields are tolerably 
bare, and having found their neſts or holes, which are 
in ſhape and ſize like an augre-hole, into which put hem- 
lock-ſeed, or hellebore mixed with barley, and they will 
eat of it ſo as to deſtroy themſelves, 

To prevent your ſeed-cora from being deſtroyed by 
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theſe vermin, ſteep it in bull's-gall, and they will nor 
touch it; or powder green glaſs, and mix with it as much 
copperas, beaten fine: add alſo as much honey as will 
make the whole into a paſte, and all the rats and mice will 
quit your fields. 

Fill up their holes with laurel of roſe-leaves; or uſe a 
mixture of black hellebore, bitter almonds, wild cucumber, 
and hen-bane-ſeed, beat together, and made into a paſte 
with barley-meal or oil. This will deſtroy them, if put 
into their 1 in fields or houſes. . 

Theſe vermin are very fond of artichokes : to prevent 
their devouring them, therefore, wrap wool about the roots, 
and they will decamp ; or they may be driven away by 
ſtrewing plenty of horſe-dung or fig-tree aſhes, 

The beſt method to catch them in the field, is to fill an 
earthen pot half full of water, and put-it in the ground, co- 
vered over with a board that has a hole in the middle; then 
cover the board with ſtraw, hay, or ſuch like, under 
which the mice taking ſhelter, creep to the hole, and will be 
drowned by falling into the water, 

Some perſons mix ſand with their corn, which deters them 
from burrowing in it, by falling into their ears. Sce Rats, 
Mrcsg, MoLes, &c. | 

VERNAL, ſomething belonging to the ſpring ſeaſon. 

VETCH, the name of a welt known plant, much cul. 
tivated in many parts of England, and of which there are 
ſeveral ſpecies. 

Some ſorts of this plant, the ſeeds of which ripen in au- 
tumn, grow naturally in moſt parts of England, in ſhady 
places among buſhes, and by the ſides of woods. The 
roots of theſe are perennial ; but their ſtalks are annual, 
weak, and grow to ſo great a length, (for they will climb 
up to the 2 of ſix or eight feet wherever the tendrils 
which proceed from the end of their leaves can lay hold of 
boughs, branches, or the ſide of a hedge, to ſupport them) 
that they are hardly fit to be cultivated in the field, though 
ſome writers have recommended them for this purpoſe : 
for as they cannot be ſupported there, they will trail ſo 
much upon the ground, that they will be apt to rot : nor 
do their ſhoots, which are leſs ſucculent than thoſe of the 
vetch commonly raiſed, grow to a ſufficient height to be cut 
for ule till late in the ſpring, when there is a little want of 
green food for cattle. | 

Mr. Miller, after ſowing for many. years the common - 
vetch or tare, which is much cultivated in the fields for 
fodder, ſeems to think that which has black ſeeds, a diſtinct 
ſpecies from the white ; for he has never found either of 
them vary. Both theſe are annual, and periſh ſoon after 
they have perfected their ſeed, Their ſtalks are angular, 
ſtreaked, and hairy : 24 are weak, and want ſupport, 
and generally trail upon the ground when they do not ſind 
any thing to faſten themſelves to. Their leaves are com- 
poſed of ſeveral pair of blunt lobes, and are terminated 
by tendrils. The flowers, which are pretty large, proceed 
from the wings of the ſtalk, and ſit very cloſe to the baſe 
of the foot ſtalks of the leaves. Two of theſe flowers ge- 
nerally ſpring from the ſame joint : thoſe of the black ſeeded 
ſort are purple, and thoſe of the white ſeeded are white. 
They appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by erect 
pods, containing three or four round ſeeds in each, which 
ripen in Auguſt and September, 

The white vetch is rather the more ſucculent plant of 
the two, and therefore it is beſt for fodder : but many are 
unwilling to cultivate this ſort, becauſe their ſeeds, Keb 
white, are much ſooner diſcovered by rooks and other 
birds, than thoſe of the black, which bear a nearer reſem- 
blance to the colour of the ground. This objection may, 
however, be eaſily removed, by ſowing them in drills, and 
then covering them carefully, inſtead of the uſual method 
7 8 them with a broad - caſt, and plough them in 

ightly. | 

The ſmall black-ſeeded vetch, which ſome call rath- 
ripe, and others pebble, goat, or ſummer vetch, is much 
tenderer than either of the former, and therefore leſs cul- 
tivated. This muſt always be ſown in the ſpring: whereas, 
the others may be ſown 1n the ſpring or autumn, 

But another ſpecies of vetch, viz. the Siberian, hardly 
known to the generality of farmers in this country, bids 
fair to become, perhaps, the moſt ufeful of all for bader ; 
for its ſtalks grow to a great length, and are well furniſhed 
with leaves, which do not decay in autumn, like thoſe of 
the ther ſorts, but continue green all the winter, in de- 
france of the hardeſt froſt : ſo that in February and March 
when there often is a ſcarcity of green fodder for ewes 


and 
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and lambs, this may be of ſingular fervice, eſpecially if which are intended to be cut for fodder in the ſpring, bub 


theſe plants are ſupported from trailing upon the ground, 
Their flowers, which appear in July, are of a light blue 
colour, 

This, like our common vetch, may be ſown in the 
ſpring, or in autumn; and when the plants are come up, 
the will not tequire any other culture than keeping them 
clear from weeds ; a work which, if the ſeeds are ſown 
thin in rows four feet aſunder, as Mr. Miller rightly ad- 
viſes, may be eaſily done with the Dutch hoe, while they 
are young, and afterwards with the hoeing plough. By 
this thin ſowing, the ſtalks of theſe vetches, which ſend 
out many branches, and extend very far, will be kept from 
matting ſo cloſely together as to rot each other by exclud- 
ing the air; and by earthing up their ſtems in the ſame 
manner as ſhould be done for peas and beans, they will be 
greatly ſtrengthened, their leaves will grow the larger and 
more ſucculent, and they will conſequently pew an en- 
creaſed quantity of fodder. The repeating of this as often 
as it may be found neceſſary to deſtroy the weeds in ſum- 
mer, which may be done at a very ſmall expence, and is 
particularly proper when the growth is intended for the 
green food of cattle, will be attended with the farther im- 
portant adyantage of preparing the grown thoroughly for 
whatever other crop may afterwards be put upon it. 

As the plants of this kind of vetch will not be in danger 
of being hurt by froſt, they ſhould not be cut till the ſpring, 
when the beſt way will be to take them as they may be 
wanted, green, for the feeding of ewes: but ſome of them 
ſhould be left untouched, for ſeeds : for if thoſe which 
are cut do ſhoot out again, they will flower fo late in 
ſummer, that their ſeeds will not ripen, unleſs the autumn 
proves very warm. A better way will therefore to be ſow 
a proper quantity of ſeeds for this purpoſe in a ſeparate 
ſpot of ground: becauſe when the other it cut, the ground 
may be ploughed for other crops ; and if the ſeaſons ſhould 
be ſo mild as to produce a rrmuaang 5 green food inde- 
pendent of this, the vetches may be ploughed into the 
ground, to which they will be an excellent dreſſing for 
other crops. | 

Mr. Miller, who has a high opinion of this ſort of vetch, 
and whoſe recommendation of it ought to have very great 
weight, is now beginning to try it in the field, where he 
has not yet had experience of its culture ; but the expe- 
riments which he has made with it for ſix years paſt, on 
ſmall patches of it ſown in gardens, in different ſituations, 
have fully anſwered his expectation: for he has found theſe 
plants continue in great verdure in all thoſe places, when 
moſt of the perennial plants in the ſame ſituation have ſuf- 
fered greatly by the froſt, and could have cut from only 
eight of them as much fodder as would have been equiya- 
lent to half a truſs of clover. 

Some years ago I had a few ſeeds of Mr. Miller of the 
Siberian vetch, and ſowed them in a garden, againſt a 
ſouth wall; they came up weak, and flender, and I found 
required to be ſupported. They run up pretty high, and 
the ſecond year advanced to about five feet, and produced 
ſome ſeed. But they had very few leaves on their ſtems, 
and thoſe which came out near their tops, were thin and 
dry; the ſtems and branches were alſo dry and wiry ; ſo 
that I had no opinion of them for fodder to cattle, ef- 
pecially as they wanted to be ſupported ; and therefore did 
not proceed in the culture of them: perhaps they were in 
an improper ſituation. g 

Vetches are generally ſown either in autumn, or early 
in the ſpring: but the beſt time, in this country, is to- 
ward the beginning of Auguſt; becauſe the rains which 
uſually fall about that ſeaſon will bring them up in a ſhort 
time, and the plants will get ſtrength before winter, and 
be fit to cut for the food of cattle early in the ſpring, when 

reen fodder is moſt wanted; and if they are deſigned for 
ſed only, theſe early ſown vetches will come early into 
flower, and their ſceds will ripen early, ſo that they may be 
cut and ſtacked in good weather, which 1s a great advan- 
tage; for thoſe which ripen late are often ſtacked or 
houſed wet, and then their ſeeds frequently ſprout in the 
mow, and are ſpoiled. 

Vetches will do well in almoſt any ground ; not except- 
ing even ſuch as can ſcarcely produce any other plant. 
The common method of ſowing them is in broad-caſt, 
ploughing them lightly in, as was obſerved before; and 
the uſual” allowance is two buſhels of ſeed for an acre of 
land, though ſome ſow two buſhels and an half. Either 
of the ſe practices may do well enough for thoſe vetche 
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when they are ſown with a deſign to let them ſtand for 
ſeed, it will certainly be much better to ſow them in drills, 
in the ſame manner as is practiſed for peaſe; and in this 
caſe leſs than half of the above-mentjoned quantity of ſeed 
will be ſufficient : for the rows ſhould be at leaſt three feet 
aſunder, that the hoe-plough may have room to go between 
them, to deſtroy the weeds, and earth up the plants, which, 
when thus managed, will produce a much greater crop, and 
riven better and earlier, than in the common way. Theſe 
drills ſhould be of about the ſame depth as for peaſe, and 
the ſeeds ſhould be ſcattered at about the ſame diſtance in 
the drills, in which they ſhould. be carefully covered over 
as ſoon as they are ſown; for otherwiſe the rooks will diſ- 
cover them ; and when thoſe voracious creatures once find 
the rows, r will ſpeedily deſtroy them entirely, if they 
are not carefully watched. The preventing of this is an- 
other advantage which attends the ſowing of vetches early 
in autumn, rather than in the ſpring: becauſe there is 
more food for rooks and pigeons in the open field in the 
former of theſe ſeaſons, and the plants will then appear 
much ſooner above ground. Toward the end of October, 
by which time the plants will have acquired conſider- 
ble ſtrength, the horſe-hoe ſhould begin to work between 
the rows, provided the weather be dry: and in doing this, 
particular care ſhould be taken to lay the earth up as high 
to the ſtems of the plants as can poſſibly be, without co- 
vering their tops. This will help to ſecure them againſt 
froſt, and clear the ground of weeds at leaſt till March, 
when the plants ſhould be earthed up a ſecond time, and 
the intermediate ſpaces between their rows be cleaned 
again, in the ſame manner as before. This will make 
them grow fo vigotouſly, and they will meet and cover 
thoſe Se in a little time: whereas thoſe ſown in the 
ſpring will not grow to half this ſize, and will be very late 
in flowering. | 

When vetches are intended only for fodder, of which 
they generally afford two good crops in the year, in hot 
countries, or when the farmer deſigns them for ploughing 
in, by way of manure, they need not be ſown in drills, 
or huſbanded in the manner ditected: the common broad- 
caſt way will then do well enough: but ſtill it is moſt ad- 
viſable, in either caſe, to ſow them early in autumn; be- 
cauſe, in- the firſt place, they will produce the deſired 
green fodder much earlier in the ſpring; and in the ſecond, 


ear, and thereby have time properly to meliorate the 

d and prepare it to receive the enſuing crop, which 
they are penalty allowed to do even more effectually than 
peaſe. Stiff clays are peculiarly. benefited by this dreſ- 


green fodder, where lucerne will thrive ; becauſe this laſt 
will yield greater plenty of ſtill more nourſhing food. 

In ſome countries, eſpecially abroad, they mix oats 
with their tares or vetches, an equal quantity of each, and 


the middle of May, this mixture is moved, and given 


beans and tares together: their ſeeds are eaſily parted with 
a riddle : and another obſervation, in which he agrees 


not be ſown at any one time than can be covered the 
quent] or ſhould not be ſown till two or three hours 


will be exhaled from off the ſurface of the earth. But. 
though their ſeeds cannot bear dampneſs, which would 
ſoon rot them, their plants, eſpecially in ſandy land, often 
periſh in dry years, for want of water. To make them 
flouriſh well, they require a ſhower of rain every ten or 
twelye days. One ploughing to turn in the ſtubble of the 
preceding crop, and another at the time of ſowing, are 
ſufficient for this plant: but thoſe who give only one 
ploughing, which is when they ſow, and afterwards har- 
row in the ſeed, neither have, nor can expect, an equally 
good return, | | 

When vetches are cultivated for their ſeeds, they ſhould 
be cut ſoon after the pods turn brown, and ſtacked as ſoon. 
as they are dry: for if they are ſuffered to lie out in the 
field, till they receive wet, and there then comes a hot 
day, moſt of the ow will burſt, unleſs they happen ta 
have been blighted; in which caſe they will not open fa 


| * eaſily, 


they will be fit to plough in much ſooner the following 


ſing; but it ſurely is bad huſbandry to ſow vetches for 


ſow them in February. The vetch, ſupported in ſome. 
meaſure by the oat, grows the higher for it : and, about. 


to. horſes and other cattle, which it fattens greatly. Mr. 
Mortimer likewiſe thinks it a good way to ſow horſe-. 
with the Maiſons Ruſtiques, is, that more vetches ſhould 
ſame day, becauſe the dew is apt to ſpoil them: conſe. 


after the riſing of the ſun; by which time the moiſture 


. 
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bloom, and make them into 
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food for cattle, and ſome ſay that their ſeeds are as 
d for horſes, as beans ; which, if true, ſhould render 
them the more valuable, becauſe theſe wilt grow on the 
Eghteſt ſandy land, where beans will not thrive ; and 
may therefore, as Mr. Miller obſerves, be a good im- 
provement to ſome counties in England, where they do 
not even attempt to cultivate the bean. About three 
loads from an acre are reckoned a good crop. 

Vetches, when threſhed out, will be as good for ſowing 
at the end of five or ſix years, as at firſt, if care be taken 
to turn them in the heap from time to time. Mr. Morti- 


mer cautions the huſbandman to lay them by themſelves | 


in ſome convenient place, ſeparate from his other corn, be- 
cauſe they will otherwiſe be apt to foul it. 

It is commonly faid, that the farmer cannot fow any 
thing more profitable than vetches ; for that, beſides en- 
riching the land, a load of them will go farther than two 
toads of hay: but Mr. Liſle has a S tending to 
—5 that an acre of broad clover is worth twenty ſhil- 

ings a more than an acre of any vetches, and that 
the clover ſhould therefore be preferred, wherever the 
ground will bear it well. 

« Tt would certainly, ſays Mr. J. Smith, an ingenious 
farmer of Eſfex, be of greet national advantage, could our 


ſtock of cattle and ſheep be encreaſed without diminiſh- 


ing the quantity of our lands that are in tillage, 
„ This can no otherwiſe be done, but by encourag- 
ing the growth of artificial paſtures, which the farmers 
have of late years fallen into. | 

The turnep huſbandry is not of very old ſtanding 
in this iſland, yet has it made a very rapid progreſs. The 
immenſe utility of it, when properly practiſed, cannot 
but be evident, even to an ignorant common farmer,. on 
the ſlighteſt inſpection. This evident utility of it has oc- 
eaſioned its being almoſt univerſally practiſed in the coun- 
ties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſſex, whence it has ſpread 
to other parts of England, and is of late even adopted-in 
Ireland, where I am informed, the gentry are very intent 
on improving their eſtates. 


© The cole-fed plant has alſo its utility, and in many | | 


res is as univerſally ſown as the turnep. I have, my- 
f, very often raiſed this crop, as well for feeding ſheep, 
&c. as for the ſake of its ſeed, and have had no little ſuc- 
ceſs in this huſbandry, being very fond of it, as cole-ſeed 
is an excellent crop to overpower, choak, and deſtroy 
weeds. 

« I wiſh the burnet graſs, ſo ſtrongly recommended, 
may anſwer every purpoſe that is expected from it: it 
ſeems to promiſe very fair from the accounts given of it 
by Mr. Rocque ; and if it has not too much prejudice 
to encounter withal, it may probably ſucceed, and the 


culture of it become as N er adopted, as is that of the 
M 


turnep, or cele-ſeed plant, already mentioned. 
« So much in general; but the particular reaſon of 
now writing to you, was to recommend to the in- 
duſtrious farmer the cultivation of vetches as food for 
cattle. 

I have often ſown this crop with great ſucceſs, to pre- 
pare my land for wheat, and have . found that by 
growing to a large cover they deſtroy and chqak up a great 
number of weeds, which would otherwiſe do me immenſe 
damage: indeed, I think them, for this purpoſe, next in 
rank to a hoeing crop. 

« When I ſow vetches before wheat, I always, in the 
ſpending my crop, have regard to the condition of my 
land. r my land is not in good heart, but wants mend- 
ing, L not unfrequently fold my ſheep on it, and feed off 
my crop in the field; but if it is inelined to be rank, or 
the wheat which is ſowed on it, is apt to run much to 
ſtraw, I often cut my vetches green, and feed my horſes 
in the ſtable with them. I find no food agree better with 
them; they thrive well, grow fat, and are always in good 
health and ſpirits when thus fed. 1 N 

« T ſometimes alſo mow my vetches when they are in 

45 in the fame manner I 
manage my clover and meadow graſs ; all which I leave in 
raſs cocks in the field, whilſt it is haying, very ſeldom 


ipreading it, for fear of rain; and after two or three turns 


it is generally fit to carry. 

wy be eat art, in making hay of vetches, is to con- 
trive in ſuch ſort, that the leaves do not drop off the plants, 
which, if left too long, or dried too ſuddenly, they are apt 


to do; and the farmer is to underſtand, that great part of 
0 


Gafily. Their haũlm, when dry, and threſhed, is eſteemed | 


— 


; 


VET 


the peculiarly nouriſhing quality of the hay reſides in the 


leaf. 


« I fay peculiarly nouriſhing, becauſe almoſt every kind 
of cattle, as horſes, oxen, cows, and ſheep, are fond of 
it, and they all thrive on this food amazingly : this I have 
often experienced, and moreover obſerved, that they make 
no waſte even of the ſtalks, which they eat with an ap- 
petite. 

In this manner I manage for my hay when I am in- 
clined to have it very fine and fit for my cows and ſheep ; 
and in this manner it is no difficult matter to get it in good 
order, ſweet, and wholeſome : but when I intend it only 
for my horſes, I generally let my crop ſtand ſamething lon- 
ger; that is, till the kid, or pod, is formed, and the ſeed 
about half grown within i. | 

« When the hay is made in the laſt way, the buſineſs 
is much more tickliſh, and conſtant obſervation muſt be 
made to ſee when the crop is in proper order to cut, be- 
cauſe if it is left too long, the ſtalks grow hard and ſticky, 
and the leaves are apt to drop off. 

« This hay is more nouriſhing, when cut in this lat 
method, than I can well deſeribe: it anſwers both for hay 
and corn; and with this food my horſes will be in good 
fleſh, health, and fpirit, and be able to do-a great deal of 
work. I have often proved this to be true, and can 
therefore the better venture to aſſert it. 

“ T have ſtill another method of making thefe vetches 
into hay, which is to leave the crop, till the ſeed is grown 
to its full ſize in the pod, though not ripe : I then mow 
them, and, when dry, threſh them on a cloth in the field; 
by which means I procure a conſiderable quantity of pi- 
geons meat, which fetches me a toterable good price; and 
this pigeons meat ſells better at market, than if the vetches 
had ſtood till the ſeed was thoroughly ripe : for by cutting 
the crop when the ſeeds are barely fult grown before they 
begin to harden, they ſhrink in the drying, and thereby 
become of a ſmaller ſize than they are by nature, and conſe- 
8 more proper food for pigeons than if they were 
arger. 

« I own, the hay in this laſt method is not quite ſo 
good, as many of the leaves will, in ſpite of all the care 
that can be taken, drop off, and the ſtalks will be a little 


' ſticky : yet, after all, it ſerves very well for my ordinary 
| cattle, and even for my plough and cart-horſes, with the 


aſſiſtance of a few oats. 

« Vetches are a very good plant to fow thick on land, 
and when they have formed a perfect cover, to plough them 
in, in order to the land's being ſown afterwards with wheat 
on the ploughing. In this intention they anſwer to the full 


—— 


} 
: 


as well as buck-wheat, or clover, 

« When a farmer intends to plough in his vetches, I 
would by all. means adviſe him to do it ſome weeks before 
he ſows his wheat, that they may have time to ferment 
and rot, or the conſequences may be fatal to this crop: 
I once, myſelf, loſt the chief part of a fine field of wheat by 
this overſight. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. II. p. 169. 

« Vetches, ſays a gentleman farmer of Surry, are a grain 
often overlooked by the farmer; yet are they, when pro- 
perly cultivated and applied to proper uſes, highly valuable, 
and very beneficial. 

« 'They are a very hardy grain, and reſiſt the ſeverity 
of a ſevere winter better than moſt other crops ; beſides 
which, they have the additional advantage of growing in 


| almoſt any ſoil ; but then the farmer is to expect a produce 


in proportion to the goodneſs of his land. 

« I would by all means adviſe, where it is intended 
for early ſeed, or to ſtand for ſeed, that the ſmall winter 
vetch be cultivated in preference to every other ſort, be- 
cauſe it is not only hardier, but alſo, being fown about 
Michaelmas, it is forwarder, to ſerve as fodder, or will be 
earlier ready to mow for ſeed, which is no inconſiderable 
advantage ; for the vetch being a fucculent plant, and form- 
ing a very thick cover on the land where it is a full crop, it 
will be in danger of rotting inſtead of drying, if it ſhould. 
be cut late, or the harveſt weather ſhould be very rainy; 
but if the winter vetch is ſown early, it will, in general, be 
fit to mow in July, or the very beginning of Auguſt, whea 
there is leſs danger. 

& Few farmers allow more than one ploughing for 
vetches : I always allow two, notwithſtanding what the 
neighbouring | farmers tell me of turning the freſh ſoil a- 
gain down to the bottom of the furrow-: I find an advan- 
tage in this practice, and ſhall therefore continue it. 

« I have generally experienced the firſt week in bar, 


| 


if the weather is fine, to be the very beſt time for ſowing 
vetches; and I allow only two buſhels of good ſeed to every 


acre, which I find full ſufficient. | 


« I ſow them broad-caſt on the rough land, as the 
plough leaves it after the ſecond ploughing, taking care 
to harrow the field length-ways and croſs-ways, in. order 
to cover the ſeed the better; after which I paſs over it arol- 
ler, heavier or lighter, according to the nature of the ſoil and 
the dryneſs of the weather, obſerving, that if the weather is 
dry, and the ſoil light, I uſe a heavy roller, in order to cloſe 
the pores of the light earth; but if the ſoil is ſtiff, and the 
weather damp, I uſe a lighter roller, leſt I ſhould knead and 
cruſt the field over, ſo as to ſtop the young ſhoot of the vetch. 

« This crop will, in general, choak all the weeds that 
come up with it; but this muſt, however, be underſtood 
of the ſmaller ſorts, for if there are many large rampant 
— 5 it will be neceſſary to have them extirpated with the 

ook. 

« Vetches afford excellent food for ſheep in the ſpring, 
make cows give a great deal of good milk, and horſes are 
fonder'of them, cut green, than almoſt any other food. 

“ The beſt way is to cut them freſh and freſh every 
morning as they are wanted ; and if the farmer has occa- 
ſion for them for this uſe only, he may ſow in the ſpring, 
to great advantage, the large vetch, at different times j by 
which means he will have a ſucceſſion of crops, which, to 
give green to his cattle, he ſhould always cut juſt before the 

lant flowers, for it is then in its tendereſt and moſt ſuccu- 
ent ſtate, and will afford moſt nouriſhment ; whereas if he | 
leaves it till the ſeeds are nearly ripe, the ſtalks harden, 
grow ſticky, and are of far leſs value ; beſides that many of 
the lower leaves will, by this time, be withered, or dropped 
off, and entirely loſt. 

« I muſt not conclude without mentioning an important 
uſe to which vetches are often applied; I mean, a full crop 
of them is frequently ploughed into the land as manure, to 
prepare it for a ſucceeding crop of wheat, 

% When vetches are ſown with this intention, I would 
recommend the large ſort, and that four buſhels of good 
ſeed ſhould be uſed, to be ſown broad-caſt twice ina place : 
but my way of ſowing it is ſomewhat peculiar when I mean 
= plough it in; therefore I think it may not be amiſs to re- 

te it. 

« Moſt farmers ſow it by caſting it twice in a place, im- 
mediately after the land is ploughed, and then harrow and 
roll the fold ; but I proceed as follows: | 

« As ſoon as the field is ploughed, I ſow two buſhels, 
broad-caſt, on every acre ; after which I harrow it length- 
ways and croſs-ways. When this is done, I ſow the re- 
maining two buſhels, and then harrow it twice again“ 
with a pair of heavier harrows, and finally ſcratch it twice 
over with light harrows to raiſe a mould, concluding my 
work by paſſing a roller over the whole field. By this ma- 
nagement I ſcarcely ever miſs of a full crop, which covers 
the whole land, choaks the weeds, and ſerves as excellent 
manure for the wheat that is to follow. 

& T have always found that this huſbandry ſucceeded beſt 
in light, hungry, ſandy, or gravelly loams; and a brother of 
mine, who lives in Bedfordſhire, tells me it does very well 
on a chalky ſoil provided there is any heart in it. 

« The time I chooſe to plough in the vetches is juſt after 
the bloſſom fades, and the kid begins to form and it is real- 
ly ſurpriſing to ſee what a ſtrong fermentation they raiſe in 
the ſoil, 

I have ſometimes had my crops ſo heavy that I have 
been obliged to mow, or hook up, the vetches before I 
could plough the land: but this is not often the caſe; 
when it is, the farmer has reaſon to rejoice. 

« There are, as I hinted in the beginning of this account, 
ſcarcely any ſoils but the vetch will thrive in, though ever 
ſo various in their nature. Iam an old man, and in the 
courſe of many years experience have ſown vetches often 
on a ſandy and gravelly loam, a chalk, though not for 

loughing-in, a gravel, a low damp clay, and a perfect 
herons loam. On all theſe varieties of foil have they ſuc- 
ceeded with me ; but I muſt note, that the farmer may ex- 
| peta larger crop from a gravel (I do not mean a pure gra- 
vel) that has ſome heart and ſtrength in it, than from the 
fineſt loam, which has been by a Ne courſe of 
bad culture, ſtarved and impoveriſhed. 

« The large vetch may be ſown in January, February, 
March, April, or even the beginning of May, when de- 
ſigned for green fodder ; but I would, by all means, have 


— — 


the induſtrious farmer avoid ſowing it before Chriſtmas, for 


it is a tender plant, and if ha 


enſue, he may chances 
to loſe his crop.” V. 1 1 


Rufticum, vol. III. p. 185. 
Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agriculture, ſays, “that 
the idea of tare-hiymaking, is if the weather happens to be 

; r is incomparable, but one ſhower of rain 
immediately to the dung-hill; but he is convinced 
xperience, that if tares are cut at a proper age, (that 
is while the underpods are filling and the haſt All green 
at the bottom), it is not a ſhower that will hurt them, nor a 
whole day's tain that will ſpoil them. That with proper ma- 
nagement nothing but a fortnight or three weeks rain can 
fit them for the dung-hill; and the chance is ten to one that 
ſuch weather does not happen in July ; therefore it is ten 
to one but tare-hay may be got in tolerably.“ 

In his Rural Economy of Norfolk, he ſays, © when we 
conſider the nature of the Norfolk ſoil, and the excellency 
of the Norfolk huſbandry, we are, at the firſt ſight, ſurpriſed 
that vetches are not more in uſe, as ſummer-food for farms 
horſes ; and nothing, perhaps, but the eſtabliſhed prevalence 
of clover can account for it. Clover is not only mown for 
ſoiling horſes in the ſtable ; but, as has been already noti- 
Ces, horſes are frequently roped or teddered on clover ; as 
well as turned upon it looſe. 

« 'This practice was, probably, eſtabliſhed when clover 
was new to the foil, and the crops of courſe large and luxu- 
riant; and it was then no doubt the moſt eligible manage. 
ment: neverthelefs, it may, now, when the ſoil is no longer 
the favorite of clover, be worth the attention of farmers, of 
the preſent day, to try wether more vetches, and proportion 


ably leſs cloyer, would not be the moſt eligible manage- 
ment,” 


VINES; the ollowing obſervations and directions relating 
to the culture of ViNEs, were made by a Britiſh merchant 
who reſided many years in Madeira. | 


The beſt ſituation is on the ſides of hills which have a 
ſouth expoſure, and the beſt ſoils are the rich and light of a 
reddiſh colour, or a mixture of the red and black; and which 
are not liable to receive and lodge drains of water which 
make the wine weak; for which reaſon flat lan ds and bot- 
toms, though rich, ſeldom produce good wine, except in very 
dry ſummers. | 

The ſeaſon fot planting is from the middle of Novem- 
ber to the end of February; the ſlips or cuttings are to be 
from a foot and a half to two feet and a half long ; they 
are to be ſet two feet in the ground, about three feet diſtant, 
in ſtraight rows or trenches about four or five feet aſunder. 
After one trench is opened, and the earth taken out or laid 
on one ſide of it, forming a bank, the butt ends of the vines 
are to be put into the bottom of the trench, and the ſmall 
ends extended floping up the bank, then the trench is to 
be filled with earth dug from the ſound land, the depth of 
the trench, breaking the clods, taking out the ſtones, hawling 
all the earth towards the vines, — thus making a ſecond 
trench at the diſtance above mentioned from the firſt; in the 
ſame manner proceed to plant the whole vineyard. Thus the 
ground will be lightened all over as well as where it touches 
the vines, will be cleared of ſtones, the roots of trees, ſhrubs 
and graſs, which are all to be carefully picked out. A vine- 
E planted in this manner will laſt fifty or ſixty years in 

adelra. 

They ere not to be pruned till they have been two or 
three years planted. he ſeaſon for pruning is from the 
middle of November to the end of January, or later; in do- 
ing this, no part of the vine is to be cut, but the new ſhoots 
which are to be cut off every year, at the end of every ſe- 
cond or third joint. The largeſt of theſe cuttings are to be 
ſaved for planting, and will keep ſeveral weeks above ground; 
but if they ſhould be cut early, and not planted till late, the 
butt end ſhould be covered with earth. 

Supporting the vines, &c. is done three or four feet 
high, by ſticking ſtakes in the ground from end to end of 
the rows, then laſhing long lender poles near the heads of 
them, and acroſs the poles are to be laid, both ways, reeds or 
canes, at the diſtance of two or two feet and a half, which 
are to be tied to one another and the poles where they 
croſs, with ſplit willow-twigs ; the canes, if full grown and 
hard, will laſt two or three years. The ſecond or third 
year after planting vines, they are to be raiſed and faſtened 
to the ſtakes and poles with twigs, and the branches ſpread 
open, and looſely tied to the poles and canes, fo that they 
may not be too thick in ſome places, and too thin in 


others. 
8A The 
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VIN 


The vineyards ſhould be dug up with narrow billin 
hoes every ſpring and fall, and the clods broken; this work 
is very laborious, as the people are obliged to perform it on 
their knees under the canes; but ſometimes the canes are 
untied; and after the ground is dug, tied on again. | 

The third year after the vines have been planted they 
generally produce a pretty good crop of grapes fit to make 
wine. When they are almoſt come to their full ſize, they 
are to be gradually expoſed to the ſun, by frequently thin- 
ning the leaves, till every branch lies open to the fun ſome 
part of the day; but if this ſhould be done while the fruit 
is green, or; all at once, when near ripe, it would wither, 
and the juice would never be rich. The grapes muſt hang 
till they are very ripe, and many, on almoſt every branch, 
begin to turn to raifins, otherwiſe the wine will always be 
weak, harſh, or rough, and without much flavour; hence, 
it is evident, the grapes ſhould not always be promiſcuouſly 
gathered, all at once, but two or three vintages made, ga- 
thering only what are ripe each time. 

The vine-preſs is a vat from fix to nine feet ſquare, ac- 
cording to the largeneſs of the vineyard, made of planks 
about eighteen or twenty inches broad, and two and a half 
or three inches thick, ſo fixed to a bottom of the ſame, or 
greater thickneſs, that they may be preſſed cloſe to it, 
and one another, at the corners, by the help of poſts or ſtuds, 
and wedges ; it may alſo be caulked, if neceſſary. 

On one ſide of the vat a ſpout is to be placed, on which 
a wicker baſketis to be hung to ſtrain the wine as it runs in- 
to a tub, which is commonly placed half way in the ground 
to accommodate it tothe heightof the vat. When the grapes 
are gathered they are thrown into the vat, and ma ref near 
twenty-four hours, if ſo much time be required to fill it; 
then, the ſpout being ſtopped, people go into the vat and 
tread the grapes very well with their bare feet, then they 
open the ſpout and draw off the juice as long as it will run 
without preſſing; when the ſpout is to be re-ſtopped, the 
grapes trod over again, then gathered to a heap in the 
middle of the vat, and confined with a large white rope 
tied round them, or with a haircloth, or layers of ſtraw, 
and then with ſhort planks and piles of blocks, laid acroſs 
each other, preſſed by a large beam, aſſiſted with weights at 
the end, with a ſcrew, or otherwiſe in the manner of a cyder 
preſs. The wine which runs without preſſing is not ſo good 
as the firſt preſſing, but better than the ſecond or third. 
From the mb it is put into caſks free from muſtineſs or any 
il ſmell. To every pipe, which ſhould not be above three- 
fourths full, there muſt be put two or three pounds of the 
powder of jeſſo, which is to be well mixed by ftirring the 
wine ſtrongly with a ſtaff reaching to the bottom of the caſk, 
and a little flatted on the ſides towards the lower end; this 


ſtirring is to be repeated twice a day, for five or fix minutes 


each time, till the wine has done fermenting, which may be 
known by liſtening at the bung, and by obſerving it to ſettle 
and clear; alſo by the taſte, 

Care ſhould be taken to prevent any body from ſmelling 
at the bung or a vent-hole while the wine is working, the 
vapour being ſometimes ſo ſtrong as to kill people on the 


t. | 

The jeſſo is a greyiſh ſoft ſtone, with a mixture ſome- 
thing like chryſtal ; it is brought from Spain, and fold at 
Cadiz for fix or eight ryals the quintal ; it is prepared by 
breaking it into ſmall lumps, then burning it for a ſhort 
time in an open wood fire; itis then to be powdered in a 
mortar, and ſifted through a common hair ſifter, when it be- 
comes as white as lime. The uſe of the jeſſo is to break the 
viſcidity of the muſt or new wine, which is often ſo nearly of 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, that its particles ſettle to the 
bottom of the veſſel, and cannot, by their own gravity, diſ- 
entangle themſelves and bring about that motion called fer- 
mentation, without which the liquor would never be wine, 
but remain ſweet or vapid; thus we ſee melaſſes, till thinned 
by water, will not ferment enough to yield much ſpirit by 
diſtillation, if any. From theſe conſiderations it is evident, 
that the quantity of jeſſo, neceſſary for a rich ſweet muſt, 
would be too much for a poor thin one, would carry down 
too much of the ſweetneſs, make it overwork, and leave it 
barſh, or perhaps turn it to vinegar, which is the uſual effect 
of an over fermentation, or of a ſecond one, without one of 
which good vinegar cannot be made; as the beſt wines may 
be, or are thus eaſily, turned to vinegar, it is of uſe to know 
how to prevent it, which ane be done by racking the wipe, 
when it appears to have worked enough, into another caſk, 


well ſmoaked with a brimſtone match ms by a wire in the 


caſx till it is extinguiſhed, the bung being 


* 


ghtly ſtopped all 


| 


VIN'” 


g| the time. This operation is to be repeated once or twice, 


if this fermentation does not ſtop the firſt time. I have 
uſed this with ſucceſs, but it is not practiſed by the Portu- 
gueſe in Madeira. If the wine ſhould have overworked and 
turned before this method is taken, it cannot be recovered. 
Here I muſt give a caution never to ſmoak, with a 
match, a caſk that has had rum in it, or any ſpirit, without 
waſhing it well with water; for the ſpirit would take fire 
and, if the bung did not fly out immediately, would burſt 
the ca. | ag 
When the wine is ſettled, and quite clear, it may be rack- 
ed into clean dry caſks as ſoon as you pleaſe, and if it has a 
ſmartneſs, like briſk cyder, the caſks may be ſmoaked as 


above, to prevent a new fermentation. 


Some people think it injures new wine to draw it ſoon 
from the lees, but it ſhould never be ſuffered to ſtand long- 
er on them than the beginning of the next ſpring after it 
was made, leſt in the hot weather the lees ſhould excite a 
new fermentation, The lees ſhould be ſaved for diſtillation, 
and will yield a fifth or fixth part of brandy. | 

In Madeira the grapes are deſtroyed, when in flower, by 
foggy weather, milly rains, or when juſt beginnimg to knit, 
and ſuch as do not fall grow no bigger than ſmall currants. 
They are always hurt by rain after — and, in general, 
the hotter and drier the ſummer, the better the wine is both 
in flavour and ſtrength. 

No good wine can be made in moiſt lands, or above one 
third of the diſtance from the ſea towards the mountains, or 
on the north fide of the iſland, though the lands there ate 
good, and only the beft fort of grapes are cultivated. | 

Wine is not to be attempted in countries ſubject to much 
rain in the ſummer ſeaſon. A ſingle ſhower of rain, if ſuf- 
ficient to reach the roots of the vines, will ſpoil a whole 
vintage, if the grapes are near ripe, unleſs they are ſuffered 
to hang till the ne watery juices, acquired by the rain, have 
time to ripen again. | 

While the wine is working, the bung-hole is to be cover- 
ed with a piece of looſe board, and afterwards lightly ſtop- 
ped. The caſks, after the wine is racked, ſhould never 
{tand full, but want four or five gallons. 

After wine is drawn from the lees, it ſhould be carefully 
racked every eight or ten weeks, for a year or longer, and 
the turbid wine in the bottoms put together to clear; but 
this wine will never be ſo good as the wine it came from, 
often turning ſour, | 

The moſt convenient way of racking is by a large hole 
near the bottom of the head, which is to be ſtopped with 
a plug, wrapped round with a flag or banana bark; when 
this is taken out for racking, a ſhort piece of cane is to be 
introduced in its room, to draw the wine through in pails or 
buckets. | 

The pipe ſhould be gently tilted before any wine is 
drawn out of it, and ſecured by blocks or chocks to prevent 
its being diſturbed. "The drieſt and warmeſt ſtores are beſt 
for wine, and in warm countries thoſe above ground are 
better than cellars. The brimſtone matches are made by 
dipping a piece of linen rag, about'three fingers broad and 
five in length, into melted brimſtone, or is better done b 
dipping a — ſtrip of linen, and gently twiſting it rou 
to make it the eaſier to paſs into the bung-hole than a broad 
flat piece would, cutting it when cold into proper lengths. 

VINEGAR, an acid penetrating liquor, prepared trom 
wine, oyder, beer, &c. of conſiderable uſe both as a medicine 
K ſauce. Fey we | 

he proceſs of turning vegetable matters to vinegar, is 
thus delivered by Dr. Shaw — the ſkins of 2 after 
they have been uſed in making wine ; and pour three or 
four times their own quantity of boiling water upon them, 
ſo as to make a thin aqueous mixture. Then ſet the con- 
taining caſk, looſely covered, in a warmer place than is uſed 
for vinous fermentation ; and the liquor in a few weeks 
time will become a clear and ſound vinegar ; which being 
drawn off from its ſediment, and preſerved in another calk, 
well ſtopped down, will continue perfect, and fit for uſe. 

This experiment ſhews us a cheap and ready way of 
making vinegar from refuſe materials ; ſuch as huſks of 
graſſes, decayed raiſins, the lees of wine, grounds of ale, 
beer, &c. which are frequently thrown- away as uſeleſs. 
Thus, in many wine countries, the mare, rape, or dry preſ- 
ſing of grapes, are thrown in heaps, and ſuffered to putreſy 
unregarded, though capable of affording as good vinegar as 
the wine itſelf, In ſome places they bury copper-plates in 
theſe huiks, in order to make verdegris ; but this practice 


ſeems chiefly confined to the ſouthern parts of France. 


| | Our 
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Our preſent experiment ſhews us how to convert them to 
another uſe; and the direction extends to all the matters 
that have once undergone, or are fit to undergo, a vinous 
fermentation, for that all ſuch matters will afford vinegar. 
Thus all our ſummer- fruits in England, even black-berries ; 
all the refuſe waſhings of a ſugar-tiouſe, cyder- preſſings, 
or the like, will make vinegar, by means of water, the open 
air, and warmth, | 

The whole proceſs, whereby this change is effected, de- 
ſerves to be attentively conſidered; and, firſt, the liquor to 
be thus changed, being kept warmer than in vinous fermen- 
tation, it begins, in a few days, to grow thick or turbid; 
and without throwing up bubbles, or making any conſider- 
able tumult, as happens in vinous fermentation, depoſits a 
copious ſediment. 

The effect of this ſeparation begins to appear, firſt, on 
the ſurface of the liquor, which gathers a white ſkin that 
daily encreaſes in thickneſe, till at length it becomes like 
leather; and now, if continued longer in this ſtate, the ſkin 
turns blue, or green, and would at laſt grow ſolid, and pu- 
trefy : therefore, in keeping down this ſkin as it grows, 
and thurſting it gently to the bottom of the veſſel, conſiſts 
much of the art of vinegar making, eſpecially from malt. 
For the difference between vinous and acetous fermentation, 
ſee the article FERMENTATION, 

a_—_ making Cyder-VINEGAR. The cyder (the 
meaneſt of which will ſerve the purpoſe) is firſt to be 
drawn off fine into another veſlel, and a quantity of the 


muſt, or pouz of apples, to be added: the whole is ſet 


in the ſun, if there be a conveniency for the purpoſe : 
and, at a week or nine days end, it may be drawn off. See 
CYDER. 

Method of making Beer-VinEGAR. Take a middling 
ſort of beer, indifferently well hopped ; into which, when 
it has worked well, and is grown fine, put ſome rape, or 
huſks of grapes, uſually brought home for that purpoſe : 
maſh them together in a tub ; then, letting the rape ſettle, 
draw off the liquid part, put it into a caſk, and ſet it in 
the ſun as hot as may be (the ng oy only covered 
with a tile, or flate-ſtone and in about thirty or forty 
days, it will become good vinegar, and may paſs into 
uſe as well as that made of wine, if it be refined, and kept 
from turning muſty. 

Or thus > to every gallon of ſpring-water add three 

unds of Malaga raiſins ; which put into an earthen jar 
and place them where they may have the hotteſt ſun from 
May till Michaelmas ; then preſſing all well, tun the li- 
quor up in a very ſtrong iron-hooped vellel, to prevent its 
burſting : it will appear very thick and muddy, when. newly 
preſſed ; but will refine in the veſſel, and be as clear as wine. 

Thus let it remain untouched for three months, before it 
be drawn off, and it will prove excellent vinegar. 


Method of making Wine-V ixNEGAR. Any ſort of vin- 


ous liquor, being mixed with its own faces, flowers, or 
ferment, and its tartar, firſt reduced to powder: or elſe 
with the acid and auſtere ſtalks of the vegetable from 
whence the wine was obtained, which hold a large pro- 
portion of tartar : and the whole being kept frequently ſtir- 
ring in a veſſe] which has formerly held vinegar, or ſet in 
a warm place full of the ſteams of the ſame, will begin to 
ferment a-new, conceive heat, grow ſour by degrees, and 
ſoon turn into vinegar. : 

The remote ſubjects of acetous fermentation are the 
ſame with thoſe cf vinous ; but the immediate ſubjects of 
it are all kinds of vegetable juices, after they have once 
undergone that fermentation which reduces them to wine : 
for it is abſolutely impoſſible to make vinegar of muſt, the 
crude juice of grapes, or other ripe fruits, without the pre- 
vious aſſiſtance of vinous fermentation, : 

The proper ferments for this operation, whereby vinegar 
is prepared, are, 1. The fæces of all acid wines. 2. The 
lees of vinegar. 3. Pulveriſed tartar, eſpecially that of Rhe- 
niſh wine, or the cream, or cryſtals thereof, 4 Vinegar it- 
ſelf. 5. A wooden veſſel well drenched with vinegar, or 
one that has been long been employed to contain it. 6. 
Wine that has often been mixed with its own faces. 7. 
The twigs of vines, and the ſtalks of grapes, currants, cher- 
ries, and other vegetables of an acid auſtere taſte. 8. Ba- 
kers leaven, after it is turned acid. 9. All manner of fer- 
ments, compounded of thoſe already mentioned. 

The French uſe a method of making vinegar different 
from that above deſcribed, They take two large oaken 
veſſels, the larger the better, open at top; in each whereof 
they place a wooden grate, within a foot of the bottom ; 


IN. 


| upon theſs grates they firſt lay twigs, or cuttings of viney | 
and afterwards the ſtalks of the bunches, without the grapes. 


themſelves, or their ſtones ; till the whole pile reaches with-= 


other; and with liquor drawn. out of the full veſſel, fill up 


ſame operation, and pouring the liquor back from one veſſel 
into another; ſo that each of them is full, and half full, by 
turns. 


When this proceſs has been continued for two or three 


then but half full, and increaſe for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, 
without any appearance of the like in the veſſel which hap- 
pens to be full, during thoſe days; the liquor whereof 
will ſtill remain cool; and as ſoon as the heat ceaſes in the 
veſſel that is half full, the vinegar is prepared : which, in 
the ſummer, happens on the fourteenth or fifteenth day from 
the beginning; but in the winter, the fermentation pro- 
ceeds much {lower : ſo that they are obliged to forward it 
by artificial warmth, or the uſe of ſtoves. 

When the weather is exceeding hot, the liquor ought to 
be poured off from the full veſſel into the other twice a-day : 
otherwiſe, the liquor will be over-heated, and the fermen- 
tation prove too ſtrong ; whence the ſpirtuous parts will 
fly away, and leave a vapid wine, inſtead of a vinegar, 
behind. 

The full veſſel is always to be left open at the top, but 
the mouth of the other muſt be cloſed with a cover of wood, 
in order the better to keep down and fix the ſpirit in the 
heat of fermentation. The veſſel that is only half full ſeems 
to grow hot, rather than the other, — it contains a 
much greater quantity of the vine- twigs and ſtalks, than 
that, in proportion to the liquor; above which the pile, riſ- 
ing to a conſiderable height, conceives the more, heat and 
ſo conveys it to the wine below. 

Vinegar is a medicine of excellent uſe in all kinds of in- 
flammatory and putrid diſorders, either internal or external : 
in ardent bilious fevers, peſtilential and other malignant diſ- 
tempers, it is recommended by Boerhaave as one of the moſt 
certain ſudorifics. Weakneſs, fainting, vomiting, hyſterical 
and hypochondriacal complaints have alſo been frequently re- 
lieved by vinegar applied to the mouth or noſe, or received 
into the ſtomach. Diſtilled vinegar has the ſame virtues, 
only in a ſtronger degree. | 

There are alſo medicated vinegars, as vinegar of anti- 
raony, of elder, litharge, roſes, ſquills, treacle, &c. which de- 
rive their chief virtues from the vinegar. 

VIPER, the name of a well known ſerpent, common in 
many parts of England, 

he bathing the part bit by a viper with olive oil, or its 
own fat, is ſaid to effectually prevent the fatal conſequences 
that would otherwiſe attend it, | 

VIVES, a diſeaſe in horſes, which differs from the ſtran- 
gles only in this, that the ſwellings of the kernels under the 
ears of the horſe (which are the parts at firſt chiefly affect- 
ed) ſeldom gather, or come to matter, but by degrees per- 
ſpire off, and diſperſe, by warm cloathing, anointing with 
the marſhmallow ointment, and a moderate bleeding or two. 
But ſhould the inflammation continue, notwithſtanding theſe 
means, a ſuppuration muſt be promoted by the methods re- 
commended in the ſtrangles. Sce the article STRANGLES. 

When theſe ſwellings appear in an old or full-aged horſe, 
they are ſigns of great malignity, and often of an inward de- 
cay, as well as forerunners of the glanders. 

The mercurial ointment mentioned in the article STRA N= 
GLES may be prepared thus: 


Take of crude mercury, or quickſilver, one ounce 
Venice-turpentine half an ounce ; rub together in 
a mortar till the glyubules of the quickſilver are 


no longer viſible; then add two ounces of hogs- 
lard, 


Some authors recommend, this ointment to be uſed at 
firſt, in order to diſperſe the ſwellings, and prevent their 
coming to matter; bleeding and purging at the fame time for 
that purpoſe ; but as in young horſes they ſeem to be cri- 
tical, the practice by ſuppuration is certainly more eligible 
and ſafe ; for want of properly efteCting which, the humours. 
frequently ſettle, or are tranſlated. to the lungs, and other 
bowels ; or falling on the fleſhy parts of the hind quarters, 
form deep impoſthumes between the muſcles, which: diſ- 


: 


bags ſuch large quantities of matter, as ſometimes kill the 


houſe: 


in a foot of the brim of the veſſels : then they fill one of 
theſe veſſels with wine to the very top, and half fill the 


that which was only half full before; daily repeating the 


days, a degree of heat will ariſe in the veſſel, which is 
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e 
horſe, and very often endanger his life. Barilet's Farriery, | 


n thee author ſpeaks of them as being © certain flat 
kernels much like bunches of grapes, growing in a cluſter, 
cloſe knitted together in the part affected. 

« They center from the ears, and creep downwards 


between the chap and the neck of the horſe towards the 


throat, and when inflamed they ſwell, and not only are pain- 
ful to the horſe, but prove mortal by ſtopping his wind, un- 
leſs a ſpeedy courſe be taken for the cure. 

They cauſe ſuch a difficulty of breathing, and uneaſi- 
neſs, that he will oftentimes lie down and ſtart up again, 
and tumble about after a ſtrange manner. 

« This diſtemper is occaſioned by drinking cold water, 
after a violent heat; which cauſing the humours to melt 
down, they fall too plentifully upon the natural glands or 
kernels ; alſo by eating too much barley, oats, rye, rank- 


| neſs of blood, &c. 


© The cure. If the vives are not ſo large as 
that the horſe is in immediate danger of being ſtifled, do 
not open the tumours, but rather endeavour to rot thern, 
by taking hold of the kernel with a pair of pincers or ply- 
ers, and — the ſwellings gently with the handle of a 
ſhoeing hammer, or bruiſing them with your hand, till they 
become ſoft enough, and they will afterwards diſappear ; but 
this is not to be done till the ſwellings are many which 
may be known by the eaſy ſeparation of the hair from the 
ſkin, if you pluck it with your fingers. 

« Having rotted (or in caſe of neceſſity) opened the vives, 
let the horſe be let blood under the tongue, and afterwards 
in the flanks ; waſh his mouth with ſalt and vinegar ; and 
blow ſome vinegar into his ears, rubbing and ſqueezin 
them hard to make it penetrate ; for this will conſiderably 
afſuage the pain which it communicates to the jaws. 


to digeſt, or diſcharge a thick matter; which will in ge⸗ 
neral be effected by the green ointment, or that with preci- 
pitate ; but ſhould the ſore not digeſt kindly by theſe means, 
but diſcharge a gleety thin matter, and look pale, you muſt 
then have recourſe to warmer dreflings, ſuch as balſam, ce 
oil of turpentine, melted down with your common digeſtive, 
and the ſtrong beer poultice over them; it is proper alſo 
in theſe kinds of ſores where the circulation is languid, and 
the natural heat abated, to warm the part, and quicken the 
motion of the blood, by fomenting it well at the time of 
[(_ 3 which . will thicken the matter, and rouſe 
the native heat of the part, and then the former dreſſings 
may be re. applied. | 

If the lips of the ulcer grow hard or callous, they muſt be 
_ down with a knife, and afterwards rubbed with the 
cauſtic. 

Where ſoft fungous fleſh begins to riſe, it ſhould care- 
fully be ſuppreſſed in time, otherwiſe the cure will go on 
but flowly ; if it has already ſprouted above the ſurface, 
pare it down with a knife, and rub the remainder with a 
bit of cauſtic ; and to prevent its riſing again, ſprinkle tt.o 
ſore with equal parts of burnt allum, and red precipitate ; 
or waſh with the ſublimate water, and dreſs with dry lint 
even to the ſurface, and then roll over a compreſs of lin- 
nen as tight as can be borne ; for a proper degree of preſ- 
ſure, with mild applications, will always oblige the ſpong 
excreſcences to ſubſide, but without bandage the ſtrongel 
will not ſo well ſucceed. | 

All ſinuſſes, or cavities, ſhould be laid open as ſoon as 
diſcovered, after bandages have been ineffectually tried; 
but where the cavity penetrates deep into the muſcles, 


g and a counter opening is impracticable or hazardous, 


where 1 a continuance, the integuments of the muſcles 
are conſtantly dripping and melted down; in theſe. caſes 


“Then give the horſe to drink a quart of wine with two injections may be uſed, and will frequently be attended 


| handfuls of hemp-ſeed pounded, two nutmegs grated, and 


with ſucceſs. A decoction of colcothar boiled in forge- 


the yolks of half a dozen eggs, and waſh him gently after water, or ſolution of lapis medicamentoſus in lime-water, 


ſor an hour. 


with a fifth part of honey and tincture of myrrh, may be 


« About an hour after giving him the draught inject firſt tried, injecting three or four ounces twice a day, or 


the following glyſter ; boil an ounce and half of ſal poly- 
chreſtum, finely powdered in fkve pints of beer; when you 
have taken it off the fire, put it into two ounces of oil of 
bays, and ſquirt all in blood warm. 

« As to our practice in England in the cure of this diſ- 
temper ; ſome cut holes where the kernels are, and pick 


them out with a wire, then fill the hole with ſalt, and at three 


days end it will run ; and afterwards waſh it with fage 
juice, and heal it with an ointment made with honey, but- 
ter;and tar, or with green ointment, and alſo uſe other means 
with it; but the efficacious receipts are theſe following: 


Take tar, tried hog's-greaſe, bay-falt and frankin- 
cenſe powdered, of each as much as will ſuffice ; melt 
them together; and with a clout faſtened to a ſtick, 
ſcrub the place four or five mornings, until the in- 
flamed part become ſoft and ripe ; then lit the ſkin 
with your inciſion-knife, let forth the corruption, 
and heal it with tried hog's-greaſe, and verdegris, 
made up into fine powder : melt them upon a fire, 
and let not the ſtuff boil more than a walm or 
two; then put in ſome ordinary turpentine, and 
ſo ſtill all together till it be cold, and then carefully 
anoint the ſorrance therewith till it is healed. 


« Another excellent way is, to take a pennyworth of 

pepper beaten into fine powder, a ſpoonful of ſwine's greaſe, 
mix them very well togetiſer, and convey the ſtuff equally 
into both the ears of the horſe, ſo tie or ſtitch them up, 
then ſhake them that the medicine ray fink downwards, 
and this being done, let him blood in the neck-vein and tem- 
ple vein. 
4 « But the moſt common way of cure, and ſuch as our 
farriers uſe, is to let him blood on both ſides the neck-veins, 
then to ſcar the ſwelling with a ſmall hot iron, from the 
root down to the bottom of the ear, till the ſkin Jooks yel- 
low ; the ſame iron being in ſhape fomewhat like an arrow's 
head, with three or four ſmall lines drawn from the body of 
it ; and after ſearing, in order to take out the heat of the 
fire, and to make it ſound again, anoint it with freſh butter, 
or with hog*s-greaſe, and he will do well.“ 

ULCER, a ſolution of the ſoft part of an animal body, 
together with the ſkin. 

he firſt intention in the cure of ulcers is bringing th 


' fome reſin melted down with oil of turpentine may be uſed 

for this purpoſe : if theſe ſhould not ſucceed, the following, 
which is of a ſharp and cauſtic nature, is recommended on 
Mr, Gibſon's experience, 


Take of Roman vitriol half an ounce, diſſolve in a pint 
of water, then decant and pour off gently into a 
quart bottle; add half a pint of camphorated ſpirit 
of wine, the ſame quantity of the beſt vinegar, and 


| two ounces of Ægyptiacum. 


This mixture is alſo very ſucceſsfully applied to ul- 
; Cerated greaſy heels, which it will both cleanſe and dry 
up. 
| Theſe ſinuſſes or cavities frequently degenerate into 
fiſtulz, that is, grow pipey, having the inſide thickened, 
| and lined as it were with a horny callous ſubſtance. In 
order to their cure, they muſt be laid open, and the hard 
ſubſtance all cut away; where this is impracticable, ſca- 
| rify them well, and truſt to the precipitate medicine made 
| ſtrong, rubbing now and then with cauſtic, butter of anti- 
, mony, or equal parts of quickſilver and aquafortis. 

When a rotten or foul bone is an attendant on an ulcer, 
the fleſh is generally looſe and flabby, the diſcharge - oily, 
| thin, and ſtinking, and the bone diſcovered to be carious, 
by its feeling rough to the probe paſſed through the fleſh 
for that purpoſe. In order to a cure, the bone muſt be 
laid bare, that the rotten part of it be removed ; for which 
purpoſe, deſtroy the looſe fleſh, and dreſs with dry lint ; 
or the doſhls may be preſſed out of tincture of myrrh or 
euphorbium : the throwing off the ſcale is generally a 
work of nature, which is effected in more or lefs time, 
and in proportion to the depth the bone is affected, though 
burning the foul bone is thought by ſome to haſten its ſe- 
paration. 

Where the cure does not properly ſucceed, mercurial 
phyſic ſhould be given, and repeated at proper intervals; and 
to correct and mend the blood and juices, the antimonial and 
alterative powders, with a decoction of guaiacum and lime- 
waters, are proper for that purpoſe. Bartlet's Farriery, 


p. 253. | 
ULIGINOUS, an appellation given to a moiſt, mooriſh, 
and fenny ſoil. | 
UMBEL, the extremity of a ſtalk or branch of a plant, 
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divided into ſeveral peduneles, or rays, beginning from the 


ſame point, and opening in ſuch a manner, as to form an in- 
verted cone. 


UMBELLIFEROUS Plants, thoſe whoſe flowers are 
produced in an umbel, on the top of the ſtalks, ſomewhat 
reſembling an umbrella. Of this kind are the fennel, parſ- 
ley, parſnip, carrot, hemlock, &c. 

UNDER-DRAINING. See DraininG UNDER. 

UNDERWOOD, coppice, or any wood not accounted 
timber. Sce the article Coppice, 

VOOR, fallow land. See the article FALllow. 

URE, the udder of a cow, ſheep, &c. 

URINE, a ſerous and faline matter ſeparated from the 
blood of animals, and emitted by the canal of the urethra. 

It is of excellent uſe as a manure, when deprived of its 
hot fiery particles by time, which will ſo alter its nature 
as to render it an extraordinary fertilizer of every kind of 
ſoil, Columella certifies that old urine is excellent for the 
roots of trees. Mr. Hartlib commends the Dutch for pre- 
ſerving the urine of- cows as carefully as they do the dung, 
to enrich their lands ; and inſtances a woman he knew near 
Canterbury, who ſaved in a pail all the urine ſhe could, and 


when the pail was full, ſprinkled it on her meadow, the graſs ' 


of which looked yellow at firſt, but afterwards grew ſurpri- 
ſingly. Similar to this is what Mr. Bradley relates, as of 
his own knowledge. Human urine was thrown into a lit- 
tle pit conſtantly every day, for three or four years. Two 
years after, ſome earth was taken out of this pit, and mixed 
with twice as much other earth, to fill up a hollow place in 
a graſs walk. The turf which was laid upon this ſpot grew 
ſo largely and vigorouſly, beſides being much greener than 
the reſt, that, by the beſt computation he could make, its 
graſs, in a month's time, was above four times as much in 
quantity as that of any other ſpot of the ſame ſize, though 
the whole walk was laid on very rich ground. The author 
of the Engliſh Improver is therefore very right in ſaying 
that human urine is of greater worth, and will fatten lan 
more than is generally imagined by our farmers, whom he 
adviſes to take all opportunities of preſerving this, and ev 1 
ſort of urine, for their ground, as carefully as is done in Hol- 
land. | 

Sometrmes a horſe is ſeized with an exceſſive flux of 
crude and undigeſted urine, reſembling water, by which his 
ſtrength is drained by degrees : it proceeds from heat and 
ſharpneſs of the blood, or an inflammation in the kidnies, 
which, like a cupping glaſs, ſuck in the concocted ſerum 
from the veins. 

The remote cauſes, are the immoderate and irregular 
working of young horſes, cold rains in the beginning of 
winter, eating of oats brought over by ſea, which, being 
ſpongy, draw in the ſpirits of the ſalt water. 

As for the cure, the horſe is to be fed with bran inſtead 
of oats ; giving him a cooling glyſter; next day let him 
| blood; the day following inject another glyſter; the next day 
after that, bleed him again, not taking away above the quan- 
tity of two pounds of blood at a time; this done, boil two 
quarts of water, and put it into a pailful of common water, 


with a large bandful of oriental bole beat to powder : mix 
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all well together, and let the horſe take it luke-warm for his 
ordinary drink morning and evening, giving him full li- 
berty to quench his thirſt, which, in this diſeaſe, is exceſ- 
ſive; for the more he drinks, he will be the ſooner cured. 

As for remedies to provoke urine in horſes, which are 
often neceſſary, 

Take about four ounces of dried pigeon's dung in powder, 
and boil it ina quart of wine-water ; after two or three 
walms ſtrain out the liquor, give it the horſe blood warm, 
then walk him for half an hour, and he will ſtale if it be 
poſſible. 

Another good remedy for a horſe that cannot ſtale, is to 
lead him into a ſheep-cote, and there unbridle him, ſuffering 
him to ſmell the dung, and roll and wallow in it ; for he 
will infallibly ſtale before he comes forth, if he be not paſt 
cure. 

This quick effect proceeds from a ſubtle and diuretic 
ſalt, that ſtreams out from the ſheeps-dung, and ſtrikes the 
brain; ſince by reaſon of the correſpondence of that with 
the lower parts, it obliges the expullive faculty to avoid the 
urine. 

The urinary paſſages are frequently ſtopt by thick 
phlegm, which will ſcarce give way'to the above-mention - 
ed medicines, and therefore recourſe may be had to the fol- 
lowing receipt : 


Take an ounce of ſaſſafras- wood with the bark, cut 
it ſmall, and infuſe it in a quart of white wine, in a 
large glaſs bottle well ſtopped, ſo as two- thirds of 
the bottle may remain empty : let it ſtand on hot 
aſhes for about ſix hours, then ſtrain out the wine, 
and give it the horſe in a korn. 


This remedy will certainly afford relief, either by urine 
or ſweat, the matter of which is known to be the ſame. 

To cauſe a horſe to ſtale for his benefit in ſome cholics, 
put two ounces of ſugar of dialthæa to a quarter of a pound 
of Caſtile ſoap, beat them well together, make pretty big 
balls, and diſſolve one of them in a pint and a half of ſtrong 
beer ſcalding hot; when it is lukewarm give him a horn- 
ful, and let him faſt an hour, 


For the Stoppage of Urine, when a Horſe cannot ſtale 


Pound half a pound of aniſeeds, and a handful of parſley- 
rocts ; or if you have not them, half an ounce of parſley- 
ſeeds, pound them, and boil them in a quart of ſtrong white- 
wine, or for want of that, as much old ſtrong beer; then 
{train it off, and add a dram of oyſter-ſhells finely powder- 
ed, give it the horſe milk-warm. 

URITH, etherings, or windings of hedges. 

URIVES, nets to catch hawks with. 

URRY, a ſort of blue or black clay, lying near a vein of 
coal, 

USTILAGO, the ſame with burat grain. See the arti- 
cle BURNT-GRAIN. 


UTENSIL, a domeſtic moveable of any kind. 


W. 


AD, black lead. 
WAGGON, a vehicle or carriage, of which 
there are various forms, accommodated to the dif- 

ferent uſes they are intended for, | 

WAIF, an eſtray, which, for want of the owner's ap- 
arance after it has been cried and publiſhed in the neigh- 

8 markets, is forfeited to the lord of the manor. 
WALK, among horſemen, is the ſloweſt, and leaſt raiſ- 
ed of all horſe's goings. It is performed by a horſe's lifting 


5 


up his two legs on a ſide, the one after the other, beginning 
with the hind leg firſt, Thus, if be leads with the legs of 
the right fide, then the firſt foot he lifts is the far hind-foot, 
and in the time he is ſetting it down, (which in a ſtep is al- 
ways ſhort of the tread of his fore-foot on the fame ſide) he 
lifts his far fore-foot, and ſets it down before his near fore- 
foot. Again, juſt as he is ſetting down his far fore-foot, 
he lifts up his near fore-foot, and ſets it down again juſt 
ſhort of his near fore-foot ; * juſt as he is ſetting it down 
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lifts his near fore-foot, ard ſets it down beyond his far 
ore-foot. 

WALL, the principal part of a da, as ſerving both 
to incloſe it, and ſuppott the roof, floors, &c. 

Walls are diſtinguiſhed into various kinds, from the 
matter whereof they conſiſt, as plaſtered or mud- walls, 
brick- walls, ſtone-walls, flint or boulder-walls, and board- 
ed-walls. In all which theſe N rules are to be re- 
garded: 1. That the right angle therein depending is the 
true cauſe of all ſtability, both in artificial and natural poſi- 
tion. 2. That the maſſieſt and heavieſt materials be the 
loweſt, as fitter to bear than be borne. 3. That the walls, 
as they riſe, diminiſh proportionably in thickneſs, for eaſe 
both of weight and expence. 4. That certain courſes or 
ledges, of more ſtrength than the reſt, be interlaid, like 
bones, to ſtrengthen the whole fabric. 

Brick-walls are the moſt important and uſual amongſt 
u3. In theſe, particular care is to be taken about laying 
of the bricks; that in ſummer they be laid as wet, aud in 
winter as dry, as poſſible, to make them bind the better 
with the mortar : that in ſummer, as faſt as they are laid, 
they be covered up to prevent the mortar, &. from drying 
too faſt : that in winter they be covered well to protect them 
from rain, ſnow, and froſt, which are all enemies to mortar: 
that they be laid joint on joint in the middle of the walls as 
ſeldom as may be : but that good bond be made there as well 
as on the outſide. Care is to be taken that the angles be firmly 
bound, which are the nerves of the whole edifice, In order 
to which, in working up the walls of a building, it is not 
adviſable to raiſe any wall above eight feet high, before 
the next adjoining wall be brought up to it, that fo 
good bond may be made in the progreſs of the work; it may 
be worth notice, that a wall, a brick and a half thick, 
with the joint, will be in thickneſs fourteen inches or very 
near; * one hundred and fifty or one hundred and 
ſixty bricks will lay a yard ſquare meaſure upon the face of 
the building; and to the ſquare of ten feet are uſually allow- 
ed ſeventeen hundred or eighteen hundred bricks, Flints, or 
boulder walls, are much uſed in ſome parts of Suſſex and 
Kent, for fence-walls, round courts, gardens, &c. A right 
and left-handed man fits well for this work, as they have a 
hod of mortar poured down upon the work, which they part 
between them, each ſpreading it towards himſelf, and ſo 
they lay in the flints. The mortar for this work mult be 
very ſtiff. See FENCE. 

WALLNUT-TREE, the name of a well known tree, 
formerly held in great eſteem in this country, for its wood, 
which is, in fact, often very finely veined; but, on account 
of its aptneſs to be worm-eaten, it has of Jate given place 
to the beautiful and much ſounder mahogany, with which 
our cabinet-makers have been pretty plentifully ſupplied from 
the Britiſh ſettlements in the Welt Indies. 

As an uſeful fruit tree, independent of its timber, which 
is, however, ſtill of good value, it merits the huſbandman's 
attention; nor can the gentleman eaſily find a more ſtately 


one to adorn his park with, or to form a noble avenue to 


his manſion. 

Theſe trees are raiſed from their nuts, which it is beſt to 
keep in dry ſand, with their outer covers on, till February; 
that being the right time for planting them, If they are 
intended for timber trees, they ſhoula be ſown in the places 
where they are to remain, in order that the breaking or 
otherwiſe ſhortening of their roots, and eſpecially thoſe of 
the tap kind, may not ſtint their growth, and make them 
run out in branches: but if they are deſigned for fruit, their 
fertility will be encreaſed by tranſplanting them, becauſe 
their downright roots, which are thoſe that chiefly encou- 
rage the luxuriant growth of wood in all forts of trees, will 
be thereby checked, and they will be made, in lieu of them, 
to ſtrike out numbers of lateral roots, which as experience 
has proved, always conduce greatly to the production of the 
largeſt and faireſt fruit. The moſt proper ſeaſon for tranſ- 
planting them is when their leaves begin to decay; and the 
beſt age, when they have had three or four years growth in 
the nurſery. Mr. Miller ſays he has frequently experi- 
enced that there is little danger of their ſucceeding, although 
they be eight or ten years old when they are tranſplanted : 
but, however that may be, it is certain that they will root 
beſt, grow largeſt, and laſt longeſt, if they are removed 
young. The leſs their branches are cut at the time of tranſ- 
planting, or indeed at any time after, the better they will 
proſper; for much lopping often cauſes them to decay: but 
if there be a neceſſity for taking off any of their boughs, it 


ſhould be done early in September, that the wound may have 


| 
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time to heal before the cold and wet come on. It is like- 
wiſe eſſential to cut the branch off quite cloſe to the trunk, 
leſt the ſtump which is left, ſhould decay, and rot the body 
of the tree; to prevent which, eſpecially if the wound be 
large, it will be right to ſmooth it well with a chiſſel, and 
then 0 ws it 1 ae with a cement of clay or wax, 
as in the caſe of grafting, with a piece of tarpawli 
of ſheet lead, AN that. " : x4 /-196s 2h 
Theſe trees ſhould not be ylanted nearer together than 
forty feet, and more may yet be better, if they are deſigned 
for fruit. They delight in a firm, rich, loamy ſoil, or 
ſuch as is inclinable to chalk or marle ; and they will thrive 
very well in ſtony ground, or on chalk hills, as is evident 
from thoſe large plantations near Leatherhead, Godſtone 
and Carſhalton in Surry, where great number of theſe 
trees planted upon the downs produce annually large quan- 
tities of fruit, to the no ſmall advantage of their owners. 
In order to preſerve this fruit, it ſhould be left upon the 
tree til] it is thoroughly ripe, and then, as it would be ex- 
ceedingly troubleſome to gather it by hand, it may be 
beaten off, but not with ſuch violence as is commonly uſed 
from a miſtaken notion that the tree is improved thereby 
for molt certainly it cannot be benefited by that rough way 
of forcing off the young wood upon which this fruit grows. 
The nut thus obtained thould be laid in heaps for two or three 
days, after which they ſhould be ſpread out, and when they 
have parted from theit huſks, which they will then ſoon do, 
and have afterwards been well dried in the ſun, to remove 
the moiſture of their ſhells, which would otherwiſe make 
them mould, they ſhould be laid up in a very dry place, 
where neither mice nor other vermin can get at them. In this 
manner they will remain good for four or five months: or 
which is a yet better way, and will keep them ill longer, 
let them, when their outward moiſture has been dried by 
the ſun, be put up in jars, or other cloſe veſſels, with dr 
ſand between their interſtices. The laying of them ſor 
four or five hours in an oven gently heated, as is the practice 
of ſome, will indeed dry the germ, and. prevent their ſprout- 
ing : but if the oven is too hot, it will make the kernel ſhrink, 
and prevent their being peeled with any tolerable eaſe, 
Were it only for the oil that theſe nuts afford, the trees 
which produce them would be worth ſome care. Mr. 
Evelyn ſays that one buſhel of them will yield fifteen pounds 


of peeled kernels, and that theſe will yield half that weight 


of oil, which the ſooner it is drawn, is the more in quantity, 


though the drier the nut, the better in quality. He adds, 


that the lee, or marc of the preſſing, is excellent to fatten 
hogs with. Certainly it would be good manure for land; 
as are the cakes of linſced, rape, &c. after the oil has been 
ſqueezed out of them. The green huſks boiled, without an 
mixture, make a good colour to dye a dark yellow. The 
kernel being rubbed upon any crack or chink of a leaking 
veſſel, ſtops it better than either clay, pitch, or wax, 

The French are very fond of the kernels of theſe nuts 
ſcooped out of the ſhells before they are hardened, with a 
ſhort broad braſs knife; becauſe iron ruſts, and communi- 
cates a diſagreeable taſte to the kernels. When ſcooped out 
they are ſteeped in falt and water for a few hours before 
they are ſet upon the table, as well to take off all taſte of 
bitterneſs, as to make them peel with the utmoſt eaſe. 

WANG-TOOTH, a jaw tooth. 

WANT, a mole, See the article Mok. 

WANTY, a broad girth of leather, by which the load 
is bound upon a horſe, 

WAPENTAKE, the ſame with what is commonly 
called a hundred, and generally uſed in the northern counties 
beyond the Trent. 

WARBLES, ſmall hard tumours on the ſaddle part of a 
horſe's back, occaſioned by the heat of the ſaddle in travel- 
ling, or its uneaſy ſituation. 

A hot greaſy diſhclout at firſt frequently applied, will 


| ſometimes remove them. Camphorated ſpirits of wine are 


alſo very effectual for this purpoſe to diſperſe them, eſpe- 
cially if a little ſpirit of ſal ammoniac be added to the 
camphorated ſpirit. If there be a neceſſity for working 
the horſe, care ſhould be raken to have the ſaddle nicely 
chambered, - 

WARP, or miſcarry, link her calf, 

WARREN, a franchiſe, or place privileged, either 
by preſcription or grant from the king, to keep beaſts and 
<p of warten in; as rabbits, hares, partridges, pheaſants, 

0. 

By ſtatute 21 Edw. III. a warren may lie open, and 
there is no need of cloſing it in, as chere is a park. 


In 
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In the ſetting up a warren, great caution is to be uſed 
for the fixing upon a proper place, and a right ſituation. It 
ſhould always be upon a ſmall aſcent, 8 expoſed to the 
eaſt or the buth. The ſoil that is moſt ſuitable, is that 
which is ſindy; for when the ſoil is clayey or tough, the 
rabbits had greater difficulty in making their burrows, and 
never do it fo well; and if the ſoil be boggy or mooriſh, 
there would be very little advantage from the warren, for 
wet is very diſtructive to theſe animals. 

All due precautions muſt be taken, that the warren be 
ſo contrived, that the rabbits may habituate themſelves to it 
with eaſe. Many would have it, that warrens ſhould be 
incloſed with walls; but this is a very expenſive method, 
and ſeems not neceſſary nor adviſable; for we find but very 
few that are ſo, and thoſe do not ſucceed at all the better 
for it. See RABBIT WARREN. 

AKT, a ſpongy excreſcence near the eye of a horſe, 

his imperfection proceeds from congealed phlegm lodged 


there, which in time cauſes the eye to waſte, or to grow 
little, if it be not remedied. 
For the cure : 


Put three ounces of powder of copperas into a cru- 
eible, on a charcoal fire, keeping the matter ſtirring 
from time to time; but take care to avoid the 
ſteams; continue a pretty ſmart heat till the matter 
grows ſomewhat reddiſh; then take it off the fire, 
and when it is cooled, break it, and beat the matter 
to a very fine powder; then incorporate four ounces 
of this powder with five ounces of album rhaſis, and 
make an ointment to be applied cold to the warts; 
anoint them lightly every day, and they will fall off 


like kernels of nuts, without cauſing any ſwelling in 
the leaſt, 


But you muſt take care to anoint nothing but the warts, 
nor muſt you work or ride the horſe duting the application 
of the ointment. | 
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| If it be urged, that ice, left to itſelf, will, upon the remo⸗ 
val of the freezing agents, return to water; it may be an- 
ſwered, that (not to mention the ſnow and ice which lie 
all the ſummer on the Alps, and other high mountains, 
even in the torrid zone) we have been aſſured, that in ſome 
parts of Siberia, the ſurface of the ground continues more 
months in the year frozen by the natural temperature of 
the climate, than thawed by the heat of the ſun; and a lit- 
tle below the ſurface of the ground, the water which chances 
to be lodged in the cavities there, continues in a ſtate of ice 
br. the year round, ſo that when, in the heat of the ſummer, , 
the fields are covered with corn, if you dig a foot or two 
deep, you ſhall find ice and a frozen ſoil. 
ater is generally divided into ſalt and freſh, with re- 

gard to the ocean and rivers. But, according to Dr. 

haw, it ſeems diviſible into as many different ſpecies, as 
the earth is into beds. Thus there are mineral waters of 
various kinds, according to the mineral ſubſtance they run 
over, and become impregnated with; though this impreg- 
nation ſometimes happens in the way of vapour and ex- 
halation. Water; therefore, in general, may be as mixed a 
body as earth, and perhaps neither of them naturally exiſts 
in any conſiderable purity. 


common warm water throws up numerous little bubbles, 
and explodes, in the exhauſted receiver of the air- pump; 
for which reaſon, water contains what may by way of diſ- 
tinction, be called æther or ſpirit. 

2. It contains a merely aqueous part, diſtin from æther 
and the ſediment, as appears from diſtilled common wa- 
ter, 

3. It contains a dry ſolid matter, which is either earthy 
or ſaline, as appears upon a full evaporation, and from 
the inſides of tea-kettles, which, after long uſe, are 
lined with a ſtony matter, that beats off in flakes or cruſty 
pieces, 


Water is not only contained in the earth as in a reſervoir, 


As ſoon as the warts are fallen off, which will be in a 
month's time, dreſs the ſores with the Counteſs's ointment, 
and it will compleat the cure in a month more ; for the ſores 
are uſually very deep where the warts are large. 


_ likewiſe floats in the atmoſphere. In both caſes, it is 
| 


actuated, rarefied, and put in motion by heat, ſo as to prove 


| Inftrumental in producing effects. Thus it produces clouds, 


rains, dews, ſprings, and rivers. It refreſhes the earth, re- 
cruits vegetables, and is the ſupport of fiſh and other ani- 


WASPS may be deſtroyed by ſmoaking the thatch or | mals by conveying nutriment to all their parts. It is alſo 


hollow tree with any ſtinking combuſtible article, or by, 
ſcaling chem with boiling water. By putting cyder, ver- 
Juice, wine, or any four or ſweet liquor into a ſhort- necked 
phial, you may catch them in it. Lay ſweet apples, the 
entrails of beaſts or fiſh, or treacle, in an earthen diſh, ' 


the firſt and immediate inſtrument of fermentation, putre- 
faction, corruption, and change in all vegetable and animal 
ſubjects. 1-9 

But the nature and uſes of water will beſt appear from the 
following experiments : 


mixed with a little water, or any liquid they like, and by that 1. That water is contained in many ſolid bodies, and to 


means you may deſtroy great numbers of them. 
Thrutting pieces of lighted brimſtone-rags into the neſts 


of waſps, and immediately covering their holes with earth, 


will deſtroy them. 


appearance in dry bodies, was proved thus: a piece of the 
hardeſt and drieſt bone being procured, and diſtilled in an 
earthen retort, with degrees of fire, a very large proportion. 


of water, along with much oil and volatile ſalt, was obtain- 


A copper coin of any kind held for a ſhort time to the ed: whence it appears, that animal matters are reſolvable 


part wounded by a waſp, is an excellent remedy. 

WASTE, a name given to ſuch lands as are in no man's 
poſſeflion, but lie common. 

WATER, a ſimple fluid, and liquid body, reputed the 
third of the four vulgar elements. Sir Iſaac Newton de- 
fines water to be a fluid falt, volatile, and void of taſte : but 
this definition Boerhaave ſets alide, inaſmuch as water is a 
menſtruum, or diſſolvent of falts and ſaline bodies, which 
does not agree with the notion of its being a ſalt itſelf; 
for we do not know of any ſalt that diffolves another. This 
lait-mentioned philoſopher, therefore, defines water, a ver 
uid, ſcentleſs, taſteleſs, tranſparent, colourleſs liquor, whic 
turns to ice with a certain degree of cold, 

Though water be defined a fluid, it is a point contro- 
verted among philoſophers, whether fluidity be its natural 
ſtate or the effect of violence. We ſometimes find it ap- 
pear in a fluid, and ſometimes in a ſolid form; and as the 
former, in our warmer climate, is the more uſual, we con- 
clude it the proper one, and aſcribe the other to the extra- 
neous action of cold, 2 

Boerhaave, however, aſſerts the contrary, and maintains 
water to be naturally of the cryſtalline kind ; ſince, where- 
ever a certain degree of fire is wanting to keep it in fuſion, 
it readily grows into a hard glebe, under the denomination 
of ice. Mr. Boyle is of the ſame opinion, Ice, he ob- 


ſerves, is uſually ſaid to be water brought into a preterna- 

tural ſtate by cold ; but with regard to the nature of 

things, and ſetting aſide our arbitrary ideas, it might as 
u{tly be ſaid, that water is ice preternaturally thawed by 
oat, 


into the four chemical principles, water, oil, ſalt, and 


earth. This experiment holds true even of the oldeſt hartſ- 


horn, the drieſt and hardeſt woods, earths, and pulverized 
' ſtones. 

Whence it alſo appears, that water may be concealed in 
' ſolid bodies, and make a conſtituent part thereof; for it is 


not meant that water inſinuates itſelf into the ſuperficial 


pores of bodies, ſuch as wood, ſkins, &c. fo as to ſwell them 
in moiſt weather, and leave them ſhrunk in dry; but that 
it remains permanently intermixed as an eſſential ingredient, 
or as a part of ſolid bodies. 

2. That water may be collected from the drieſt air, or 
in the hotteſt climate, was proved by the following expe - 
riment : | 

Half a pint of common water was put into a cylindrical 
glaſs, wiped perfectly dry on the outſide; then was added 
to the water, two ounces and three quarters of pulverized 
and dry ſal ammoniac; theſe were ſtirred briſkly together, 
whereupon the water floating in the external air, was, b 
the coldneſs thus produced, condenſed on the outſide of the 
glaſs as the ſalt diſſolved within, and trickled down in ſmall 
veins, into the ſhallow baſon ſet underneath to receive it. 

This experiment holds in all climates and places of dif- 
ferent heights where it has been tried ; whence, by the 
law of induction, we make it univerſal, till any contradic- 
tory inſtance appears. Thus, therefore, it may hold in the 
moſt parched countries and hotteſt ſeaſons, ſo as to afford 


der them more refreſhing. For if the containing glaſs of 
has ſalt and water be ſet in any liquor, the liquor will be 
| oled 


— 


In a general analyſis of water, the Doctor found, 1. That 


' 
| 
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an agreeable method of cooling potable liquors, and ren- 
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cooled thereby; and if any conſiderable improvement could 
be made in the contrivance, it is obſerved, that it might, in 
ſome meaſure, ſerve to ſupply the thirſty traveller in parched 
deſerts, and the ſailors with Rel water at ſea. 

3. To determine the proportion of water contained in 


an aſſigned portion of the atmoſphere, we are directed by the 


following experiment: 

Having by means of the air-pump, and an exact pair of 
ſcales, found the weight of a certain quantity of air, con- 
tained in a large glaſs veſſel, there was included therein a 
certain known weight of well dried potential cautery, whoſe 
property it is powerfully to attract the moiſture of the air. 


The veſſel was kept cloſe ſtopped for ſeveral hours; du- 


ring which time, the potential cautery was grown wet, in 
which ſtate being weighed again, it was found conſiderably 
to encreaſe; which muſt be either owing to the water at- 


tracted out of the air in the glaſs, or to a condenſation of | 


the air itſelf into an aqueous fluid ; for ſuch a fluid might 
now by diſtillation be obtained from the matter thus run 
per deliguinit, 

It is obſerved that there is room to ſuſpect, that if this 
experiment were made in perfection, a weight of wa- 
ter almoſt equal to that of the air included in the veſſel, 
might be thus obtained, which might prove an extraor- 
dinary diſcovery, and ſhew what ſome have endeavoured to 
prove, that the matter of common air is little more than 
water. 

4. That an earthy ſubſtance is naturally contained in 
water, was proved as follows. Three ſeveral glaſſes were 
filled with pure rain-water, ſpring-water, and Thames- 


| 
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beſt and whole ſomeſt, which is not only the lighteſt and 
freeſt from carthy ſediment, but that which is moſt ſpirituous ; 
and theſe properties are uſually found in pure rain-water z 
that being naturally diſtilled from the ocean and rivers, or 
by the heat of the ſun raiſed up into the atmoſphere, from 
whence it is returned much after the manner of common 
diſtillation, 

From the preceding, and other experiments of Dr. 
Shaw made upon water, he deduces the following axioms : 

Firſt, we have ſeen, That water is naturally contained 
in ſome of the drieſt and hardeſt bodies, and in the drieſt 
air. 2. That itſelf naturally contains an earthy ſubſtance. 
3. That it is the proper menſtruums of falts, diſſolving 
more of one and leſs of another. 4. That one good ſign 
of its purity and wh. leſomenels, is its levity. 5. That the 
ingredient of a mineral water may be diſcovered by chemi- 
cal expedients: and, 6. That mineral waters are imitable 
by art, from ſuch diſcovery. 

Secondly, That water is of infinite uſe in all the works 
both of nature and art, as without it there could be no ge- 
netation, nutrition, or accretion, performed in any of the 
animal, vegetable, mineral, marine, or atmoſpherical regi- 
ons. The blood could not flow in the veins, the ſap in the 
veſſels of vegetables, nor the particles of minerals concrete 
and grow together without water, It is this that makes 
the largeſt part of our blopd, our drink, and other aliments. 
There could be no corruption, fermentation, or diflolution, 
carried on without it; no brewing, no diſtilling, no wines, 
no vinegar, no ſpirits, made without it. 

Thirdly, That we meet with water under an infinite va- 


water, and ſuffered to ſtand, cloſe covered, for ſome days riety of forms, and in an infinite variety of bodies, as that 


before they were exhibited. There was an earthy ſedi- 
ment then depoſited in all the three, but moſt in the 
Thames-water, the ſediment whereof was not only larger, 
but alſo more foul and muddy than in the rain-water ; 
though here, alſo, it was dirty, perhaps, becauſe not care- 
fully collected; whereas, in the pump-water, it was white, 
ſcaly, flaky, and ſhining, like fine ſpangles of tale. This 
experiment is alſo univerſal, ſo far as it has been tried with 


of air, vapour, clouds, ſnow, hail, ice, ſap, wines, blood, fleſh, 
bone, horn, ſtone, &c. through all which it ſeems to pals 
unaltered, as an agent or inſtrument that ſuffers no altera- 
tion by re- action, but remains capable of reſuming the form 
of water again upon occaſion. 

Fourthly, "That water, in its own common ſtate, ap- 
pears to be a combination of all the elements together, as 
containing a quantity of fire, which keeps it fluid: a quan- 


care, and holds true of the waters of all ſpecies, and all | tity of air, and a quantity of earth; wherice it can be no won- 
countries, particularly in thoſe called mineral waters, from | der that water alone, as it appears to the ſenſes, ſhould ſuf- 
which an earthy ſubſtance may uſually be precipitated by | fice for vegetation in ſome cafes, where little earth is want- 


art in a conſiderable proportion. 

Certain experiments carefully made, and repeated, ſhew 
that the terreſtrial matter naturally contained in water, has 
a principal ſhare in the growth any encreaſe of vegetables; 
all the plants thrive in water appearing to enlarge their 
bulk in proportion to the earthy matter they draw fram the 
water, Whence pure elementary water ſeems but a kind 
of vehicle to convey this nutrimental or ſubſtantial part, 
and depoſit it in the veſſels through which the water moves, 


ed, or for ſupporting animal and mineral life, where no 


great degree of nutriment is required ; and hence it proves 
a gluten, or cement, to ſome bodies, and a ſolvent to 
others : thus it conſolidates brick, plaſter of Paris, ſtone, 
bone, &c. but diflolves ſalts, and ſubtile earths approach- 
ing to ſalts, and becomes the inſtrumental cauſe of their ac- 
tion, 

Fifthly, That water conveys nouriſhment, or a more 
fixed and ſolid matter, to the parts of vegetables, where 


in order to its general exit at the ſurface of vegetables. But | having depoſited it, the finer fluid perſpires into the atmo- 
we are not here to exclude the inſtrumental efficacy of the | ſphere, which gives us the phyſical cauſe of the dampneſs 
two other elements, fire and air. And this appearing to be and unwholeſomeneſs of woody countries, as (ny remark- 


the general office of water, in the whole animal and veget- | ably find in America. For all large vegetables a 


after the 


able kingdoms, the conveyance or diſtribution of the ali- | manner of forcing-pumps, and continually draw in large 
mentary matter to all their parts, it may be proper to con- | quantities of water at their roots, and diſcharge it at their 
ſider its phyſical properties, which would wonderfully fit it leaves, which intimates a method of collecting water in dry 


for this office. 
This figure of its component parts appears to be ſmooth 


countries, and likewiſe of making ſalt- water freſh. 
Sixthly, That the water in paſſing through plants, after 


and ſpherical, like thoſe of quickſilver; whence it becomes having depoſited its more terreſtrial parts, does not alwavs 


extremely moving and penetrating. Thus it readily en- 
ters the pores, leather, ſkins, chords, muſical ſtrings, &c. 
thus likewiſe it becomes capable of moving and agitating 
particles of matter leſs active than itſelf, and fo proves the 
more immediate phyſical agent of fermentation, putrefac- 
tion, ſolution, &c. and thus itJalſo conveys earthy and ſaline 
matters through our filtres of paper, ſtone, &c. and even 
raiſes ſome proportion of them in diſtillations. Its particles 
likewiſe appear to be extremely minute, and ſo have a large 
ſhare of ſurface, 

Hence water is admirably fitted for a folvent, or for rea- 
dily entering the pores of ſalts, and coming into full contact 
with all their particles ; and thus it will paſs when air can- 
not, on account of its moſture, or lubricating power, where- 
by it faſtens mucilaginous matters, and will therefore ſoak 
through the cloſe pores of a bladder, 

The ſpecific gravity of water, and conſequently its good- 
neſs by its lightneſs, are to be directly judged of by the hy- 
droſtatical balance. This experiment is a good ſubſtitute 
for ſeveral other ways of examining the purity and good- 
neſs, of waters both common and mineral ; for it appears by 
numerous inſtances, that light waters arc, c&teris paribus, 
the beſt, pureſt, and wholeſomeſt. "That water is accounted 


| 


go oft pure, but impregnated with the finer effluvia, or 


more ſubtile particles of the vegetable; thus making an 
atmoſphere round every plant, according to its nature, 


odoriferous or otherwiſe, which ſupplies us with a rule for 
procuring the odoriferous waters of vegetables by diſtilla- 
tion. . 

Seventhly, That the particles, not fine enough to go 
thus along with the water, are left behind upon the ſurface 
of the leaves and flowers of plants, beinz now thickened, 
or {trained from the moiſter plants, and remaining in the 
form of honey, manna, gums, balſams, &c. according 
to the nature of the vegetable. And hence appears the 
phyſical cauſe of plants proving more odot iferous and ſweet 
when the weather is both warm and moiſt, as immediately 
after a ſummer's ſhower. 

Eighthly, That the chemical operator ſhould form to him- 
ſelf an hygrometer, for the ſervice of his claboratory, to 
determine the proportion of water at all times contained in 
the air, which continually mixes with his preparations, dif- 
ferently augments their weight, and promotes or hinders 
many of his operations. 

Ninthly, "That pure water makes the largeſt part of 
mincral-waters, where it is impregnated as a MEN 
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with ſeveral ingredients that it diſſolves or drinks up in its 
paſſage through the earth, 

Tenthly, and laſtly, The preceding enquiry affords con- 
ſiderable light for diſcovering prafticable ways of making 
ſea- water freſh and potable, and of preparing waters by art, 
ſo as to render them fitter for the common ceconomical uſes, 
and the ſervice of many particular arts. 

But though water is abſolutely neceſſary to the growth of 
vegetables, and experience hath long evinced the great 
advantages ariſing from the overflowing of paſtures, it is 
but of late years that this very made. improvement is 
become ere general in England; not is it, as Mr. Wor- 
lidge obſerves, © yet carried to near the perfection it might 
be advanced unto, if the following obſtructions were re- 
moved. 

« 1, The ſeveral intereſts that are in lands bordering on 
rivers, hinder very much this improvement, becauſe the water 
cannot be brought over ſeveral quantities of land ſo circum- 
ſtanced, but through the ground of ignorance and croſs 
neighbours, who will not conſent thereunto (though for their 
own advantage alſo) under unreaſonable terms; and ſome 
will not at all, Others, again, are not by law capacitated 
for ſuch conſent. 

& 2. A great and pernicious impediment to this im- 
provement is the mills that ſtaud on many fruitful ſtreams ; 
Ronny the laborious and ingenious huſbandman to re- 
ceive the benefit and advantage of ſuch ſtreams and rivers, 
which carry in their bowels much wealth into the ogean, 
while the mills themſelves yield not a tenth of the profit to 
the owners, that they hinder to their neighbours, and their 
work may be as well performed by the wind, as by the 
water. 

« 3. Another grand impediment is the ignorance of the 
countrymen, who are commonly poſſeſſed with a. foolith 
opinion, that the water leaves all its fatneſs on the ground 
it firſt lows over, and therefore will not benefit the next ; 
which is moſt untrue; for I have ſeen meadows ſucceſſively 
drowned with the ſame water, to almoſt an equal improve- 
ment for many miles together. It is true, the water leaves 
behind it a great part of the fatneſs which it hath waſhed from 
the hills and high-ways in the time of great rains: but we 
find by dailyexperience, that meadows are fertilized by over- 
flowing, as well in clear and dry weather, as in rainy, and 
that to a very conſiderable degree. The cleareſt and moſt 
tranſparent ſtreams will improve even ordinary lands, ſo 
much as to render them very fertile meadows. 

« 4. From a greedy and covetous principle, the graſs 
is ſuffered to ſtand ſo on the watered meadows, that it be- 
comes much diſcoloured, grows haulmy, and is neither ſo 
toothſome nor ſo wholſome, as that of unwatered meadows. 

« 5, The former of theſe impediments might eaſily be 

removed by a law, which would be of "oy great advantage 
to the kingdom in general. The latter can be remedied only 
by the example of ſuch induſtrious and worthy perſons as 
underſtand better things: the generality of the world being 
rather introduced to an ingenious and profitable enterprize 
by example, than by precept: although ſome are ſo ſordid 
and ſelf-willed, that neither apparent demonſtration, nor 
any convincing © (ney whatſoever, can divert them from 
their bias of il] huſbandry.”? 
Tue induftrious Swiſs, ſenſibly attentive to every means 
of benefiting their deſervedly cheriſhed country, have thought 
this branch of huſbandry of ſufficient importance to propoſe 
it for the firſt premium offered by their truly laudable Society 
at Berne, for the year 1760: and I gratefully confeſs myſelf 
iadebted to the diſſertations produced thereby, for ſeveral of 
the following remarks : : 

Water not only acts as a vehicle to the nouriſhment of 
plants, but alſo carries with it many particles which enrich 
the ſoil; eſpecially after heavy rains. It then depoſits a fer- 

ilizing ſediment, which turns the mould to a blackiſh colour, 

The common ſaying, that watering makes the {tones diſap- 
pear, is tiue; not ſo much from their ſinking into the earth, 
as for their being covered by the new ſupply of mould 
brought by the ſlimy muddy water, particularly after great 
rains, Watering likewiſe promotes the putrefaction of 
every vegetable and animal ſubſtance found in the earth, and 
thereby contributes greatly to meliorate the ſoil underneath 
the (ward. 82 

Plants which grow on dry paſtures contain richer and 
more nouriſhing juices, than thoſe which grow in moiſt 
places. Care thould therefore be taken, that the quantity 
of moiſture brought upon the paſture, be only ſuch as 
hall give vigour to the plants, without over-charging their 
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| veſſels. In order to do this, every part of the paſture ſhould 
be watered equally, and as little water as poſſible ſhould be 
be ſuffered to go where the land is naturally moiſt 

Extreme heat ſhould alſo be avoided in watering ; becauſe 
heat draws the moiſture too haſtily up into the 7 which 
is thereby filled with a watery juice, rendered of ſo tender 
a "1h as eaſily to be killed afterwards by drought or 
cold, 

If the ſpring proves dry, paſtures may be watered as ſoon 
as the froſty ſeaſon is over; and this may be continued till 
the graſs begins to ſhoot. But if the winter has been ſevere, 
and the earth remains moiſt, no current of water ſhould be 
admitted, till the earth looſened by the froſt is ſettled, and 
the ſurface become pretty dry: for even the gentleſt ſtream 
would carry off the fine mould looſened by the froſt. After 
that the graſs has begun to ſhoot, and the weather is become 
mild, the water ſhould be adminiſtered more ſparingly ; that 
is to ſay, in ſuch proportion only, as juſt to puſh the graſs 
gently on, till it has made ſuch a covering as can ſhelter the 
earth from the too great power of drying winds, or of a ſcorch- 
ing ſun. Watering ſhould afterwards be uſed with great cau- 
tion, and only in caſe of extreme drought; nor even then, un- 
leſs the water be perfectly clear and ſweet, leſt it ſhould foul 
the graſs, or give it a bad taſte. If it be admitted ſparingly 
before the hay is cut, it will make the graſs ſtand the better 
to the ſcythe. 

For a little time after the hay is made, the water ſhould 
be admitted only in the night ; becauſe the weather then 


5 is very warm: for it is obſerved, that rain which 


alls with a hot ſun, or a hot ſun that comes on a heavy 
dew, is prejudicial to plants. Watering, under the ſame 
circumſtances, will have the ſame effect; to prevent which, 
the prudent huſbandman will let in his water only in the 
evening, and will withdraw it again before the ſun gets up. 


It is continued at this ſeaſon only till the graſs begins to 


ſhoot vigorouſly; and in caſe of very great drought it may 
be repeated, but very ſparingly. 

If a ſecond crop of hay is made, the water may be uſed 
more freely; as the weather is then become cooler, and the 
earth is generally very dry. This flooding will bring up a 
plentiful after- math. If the ſecond crop of graſs is fed off, 
the water ſhould be renewed in the ſame manner: only care 
ſhould be taken not to ſuffer cattle to feed on the ground 
while the water is upon it, becauſe their poaching would 
deſtroy the roots of much of the grals and leave the ſurface 
uneven ;z which ſhould be avoided in the paſture. 

The latter end of autumn is the ſeaſon in which water- 
ing is the longeſt continued: and conſidering the 2 


and parched ſtate of the earth at that time, this practice ſeeme 


rational: for the water then, not only ſupplies the moiſture 
wanted in the earth, but it diſſolves every ſubſtance ſoluble 
in water, and thereby converts to an additional manure, 
what might otherwiſe have remained long in its original 
ſtate. ob ſhould, however, be taken, to drain off the 
water before the ſeaſon of ſtrong froſt is expected; becauſe 
froſt is obſerved to deſtroy all kind of vegetables much more 
when the plants are full of ſap, than when they are in a 


dryer ſtate, We may eaſily comprehend that it muſt have 


this effect, when we conſider with what force it breaks 
every veſſel containing water expoſed ſo as to be frozen: for 
froſt dilates all fluids to ſuch a degree, that the veſſels in 
which they are muſt be broken thereby. Hence it is that 
ſucculent plants ſoon become a putrid maſs after a hard froſt : 
and thus it is that the ſtrongeſt trees are ſometimes burſt with 
a loud report. 

When the water is brought to the defired height, the 


main channel ſhould be cut, with ſuch a deſcent as only juſt 
to keep the water in a gentle motion. The channel ſhould 
be — 4 in the en part of the paſture, and proportional 
to the quantity of water neceſſary to be introduced. If a 
hollow intervenes between the place at which the water is 
brought into the field, and another rifing ground in that 
feld, it will be worth the farmer's while to convey it acroſs 
that hollow, by pipes made of wood, or any ſubſtance, laid 
either horizontally over that hollow, or underneath it. 
The motion of the water in this horizontal channel ſhould 
be different, according to the quality of the ground. If it is 
a ſtrong earth, the channel may be cu; nearly Rorinoutally 7 
but if it is a light looſe ſoil, a quicker current ſhould be given 
to the water, in proportion to the er of lightneſs of the 
earth; or great part of the water wil 

ſinking into it. In a light ſoil of this kind, it may be proper 
to line this main channel with brick or ſtone, well cemented 


with lime, to hinder the water from eſcaping through the 
g crevices; 
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Erevices; or at leaſt to cover it with clay well rammed. As 


to the degree of deſcent moſt proper ſor the main channel, 
in order to give a current to the water, M. Bertrand, to 
whom we owe one of the ingenious diſſertations on this 


ſubject in the memoirs of the Berne Society, oblerves, that 


Virtruvius tequited fix inches in an hundred feet, which is 
a great deal too much : but that the moderns, who have made 
the moſt exact experiments in this reſpect, are ſatisfied with 
two inches in ſix hundred feet, when they cannot have more, 
and recommend particularly the avoiding all ſharp angles in 
the winding of the channel, and the making of its bottom 
Juite ſmooth and even. He adds, that this is nearly the 
ivity of the n of Rocquancourt, by which the 
water is conveyed to Verfailles ; the diſtance three thou- 
ſand four hundred yards, and the flope, in all, only three 
feet. 2 * 
The main channel ſhould be of breadth, rather than depth, 
fufficient to receive all the water that is intended to be con- 
veyed through it, and that breadth ſhould leſſen gradually as 
the water is carried off in leſſer channels, in order that the 
water may preſs into thoſe ſmaller ducts, which are to iſſue 
all along from the chief. The leffer channels ſhould be as 
ſhallow, and as numerous, as can be: for the more equally 
the water is diſtributed over the graſs, the greater will be 
the improvement. They ſhould be made particularly where- 
ever the water collects itſelf into a ſtream : for though cut- 
ting ſo much turf may ſeem to waſte a great deal of land, 
yet it proves not ſo in the end; becauſe the quicker the 
water runs over the graſs, the more it benefits the paſture. 
To keep the channels in repair, they ſhould be frequently 
cleaned, eſpecially after every cutting of the hay. The ſlime 
then taken out of them ſhould be ſpread upon the paſture, and 
the next growth of the grafs will be greatly improved there- 
by. Care ſhould alfo be taken to have drains to carry off 
the water, ſo that none of it may ſtagnate upon the land. 
The beſt way of watering a flat meadow; which is uſually 
ſurrounded with a ditch, is to ſtop the out-let of the ditch, 
and, bringing in a quantity of water, to overflow the whole 
meadow, for ſuch time as ſhall be judged neceſſary to moiſten 
the earth ſufficiently : but the water ſhould not be continued 
upon it ſo long as to wither the graſs. If this can be done 
in a rainy ſeaſon, it will be ſo much the better ; becauſe the 
water will then be loaded with the inriching mud and ſlime 
waſhed down from the higher grounds, | 
The firſt heavy rains which fall in the latter end of the 
autumn, and which carry with them the rich particles of 
utrified animals and plants, are thought to be more ferti- 
iin than at any other ſeaſon of the year, and are there- 
fore brought into the paſture, as often as the abſence of the 
cattle fed on them will permit. 5 
The next beſt to rain, is clear and ſweet ſpring- water, 
flowing from a copious ſource. Here it is generally ob- 


jected, that ſpring water is hard, and therefore not fit 


for the nouriſhment of plants. But Dr. Home, who judges 
otherwiſe, expreſſes himſelf thus on this very occaſion, 
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correſpondent. of the Berne Society tried its heat, in Swi. 
ſerland, on the twenty-fixth of May. when the earth had 
been very little warmed by the ſun, after a long winter's cold, 
He'then found M. de Reaumur's thermometer, placed in 
the {pring of water, ſtand at eight degrees and a half (equal 
to forty-ſeven and a half of Farenheit's) above the freezing 
point. On the fifth of July, in the evening, when the 
heat of the air was very great, Reaumur's thermometer, 
again placed in the ſpring, ſtood at nine degrees and a 
quarter (equal to forty-nine of Farenheit), He afterwards 
tried whether the warmth of the ſpring was conſidetably in- 
creaſed towards the end of the ſummer, when the earth was 
extremely heated : but even then, Reaumur's thermometer 
ſcarcely reached ten degrees (equal to about fifty of Faren- 
heit's). By this we'ſee, that ſprings which yield a ſull 
and conſtant ſtream vary very little in their degrees of 
warmth. 

For the fame reaſon it alſo is, that a perpetual verdure 
reigns around ſuch ſprings, even during the hardeſt froſt ; 
and if their water could be preſerved from freezing when 
ſpread over a field during the winter, it would be right to 
let them in upon paſtures in that ſeaſon : but as they ſoon 
loſe their heat when diſperſed over the graſs, this is by no 
means adviſe. ble, 

Experience'has taught the inhabitants of the Alps (and 
the ſame will hold equally true in all mountainous coun- 
tries), that it is not adviſeable to water paſtures with floods 
which ariſe from melted ſnow, or with the water of rivers 
fed thereby. One reaſon which ſeems to render the water 
that deſcends from mountains perpetually covered with ſnow 
the leſs uſeful for watering paſtures, is, that as all vegetation 
is ata ſtand in ſuch places, no vegetable matter can be mix- 
ed with this water; and it therefore cannot communicate 


the fertility which arifes from water fraught with thoſe rich 


ſubſtances. wht 

We are frequently told of correcting the crudity of water, 
by making it turn a whed, or putting it otherwiſe into 
cg motion: but I know not what good effect this can 

ve. | 

What are commonly called barren ſprings, are ſometimes 
corrected by wi dung with their water in ponds made 
higher than the paſture intended to be watered. - Yet this, 
though an old 'cuſtom, is liable to ſome objections; one 
of which, in particular, is, the water will depolit its richneſs 
on the firſt part of the paſture over which it flows, and 
therefore improve the graſs very unequally. But if dung hath 
this effect, it will anſwer equally well, if it be ſpread upon 
the land. Care ſhould indeed be taken that the current of 
the water be very flow over a paſture newly dunged ; be- 


carried off by the 


cauſe the fertilizing particles of the dung may otherwiſe be 
ben before they can have had time to 

penetrate into the earth. | 
When dung, marle, or lime, is laid on a paſture which 
has a conſiderable deſcent, the beſt way is to lay a larger 


| proportion on the higher parts; becauſe the common rain- 


« Is not hard water more nouriſhing for vegetables than | water will waſh ſome of their richer particles down to the 
ſoft water? I imagine that the ſalt of vegetables enters their | lower. | 5 

veſſels in ſuch a form as hath the ſalt which is found in hard 
waters. The ſalt of hard waters ſeems likewiſe to be of the plants growing on them, they are the leaſt fit for watering 
nitrous kind, of which the nouriſhment of plants is all ſup- of any. If the water abides on them, they become poachy 
poſed to be. This query thwarts the general opinion; for and when dried again, they gape, and become ſo hard that 
no gardener will make 4 of hard water, if he can avoid it. no plant can pierce them. Some fenlible farmers have 


I watered ſome plants with it, and thought that they grew 
better than thoſe which were watered with ſoft water.” 
This is confirmed by an a. payer correſpondent of the 
Berne Society, who made ſeveral experiments on the qualities 
of different waters, and found that their greater or leſs hard- 


neſs made very little difference in their effects, when uſed 
for watering of paſtures. The water of an excellent ſpring, 


As clayey ſoils retain water, and by that means chill the 


likewiſe obſerved, that their clayey lands have always 

ielded lefs graſs in wet years, than when' the ſeaſon has 
— dry; which is a manifeſt proof that a ſoil of this kind 
does not admit of watering, unleſs it be a little, in caſe its 
ſurface has become hard after the hay has been taken off, 
or when the graſs is ſhort. Such land are fitter for arable, 
if their ſituation permits it. 


which, upon trial, was found to be hard, fertilized greatly | Hazel earth, which is a loam mixed with gravel, and of 


the paſtures upon which it was let in. 


| a clayey nature, is the ſtrongeſt foil that can be watered . 


Spring water may be uſed later in the winter, than any with propriety ; and that this has been ſurpriſing] y benef't- 
other, becauſe, being warm, a mild froſt will not freeze it, ed thereby, is evident from ſeveral inſtances given in the 


even when expanded on the paſture. It ſhould however be 
turned off ſoon enough to let the earth become a little dry 
before ſevere froſts ſet in. It may be uſed earlier in tne 
ſpring than other water, and to better advantage, by reaſon 
of the warmth which it communicates to the ground while 
it flows: and it becomes extremely proper in the ſummer, 
becauſe it cools during the night (the only time for watering 
at that ſeaſon) the heated ſoil, and graſs ſcorched by the 

wer of the ſun, 

The equal war.nth of ſpring-water, is what renders it 
peculiarly uſeful for watering paſtures. The laſt quoted 


Memoirs of the Berne Society, even of large tracts of ſuch 
round that have been vaſtly improved by this means : but 
f ſhall mention here only the following. 

« In the ſummer of 1758, part of the paſture ground 
belonging to a farmer in Swilferland was ſo entirely co- 
vered with ſtones and gravel, by the ſudden overflowing of 
a ſtream, that it looked like a bank of ſand, As the remov- 
ing of this quantity of ſtones and gravel would have coſt a 
great deal of labour and expence, the owner of the land 
carried off only the largeſt ſtones, and threw over the gra- 


1 a reddiſh earth taken from a neighbouring hill; but fo 


thialy, 
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thinly ſpread, as only to fill the interſtices between the | 
pebbles, without entirely covering them. He then ſowed 
this ſpot with hay ſeeds, and let in upon it the waters of an 
adjacent ſpring and a neighbouring rivulet. Theſe waters 
were let in ſparingly at firſt, till the graſs began to appear, 
and after that they were flowed more abundantly. The con- 
ſequence ot this prudent conduct was, that the graſs thus 
raiſed, bore cutting once the firſt year, and after having 
been mowed twice in the ſecond, promiſed an excellent af- 
ter-math at the time when this account was written, 
which was in the beginning of the autuma of that ſecond 
year. The very firſt year's crop grew ſo prodigioully, 
that the graſs was lodged, even though the pebbles were 
then felt under foot, if one trod upon it,” Ses the article 
Mx apow. | | | 

When the land is above the level of the adjacent water, 
recourſe muſt be had to ſome engine to raiſe it to a pto- 
per height, in order to overflow itz though this will be 
„ with a very conſiderable expence, eſpecially at 

rſt. 

The oldeſt inſtrument uſed for this purpoſe is known by 
the name of Archimedes's water ſciew, and is thus deſcrib- 
ed by Mr. Emerſon : 

F D (Plate XXVII. fig. 1.) is a ey linder which turns up- 
on the axis C D. About this cylinder there is twiſted a pipe, 
or rather ſeveral pipes, » 0, p 4, running ſpiral-wiſe from end 
to end. This cylinder is placed higher at one end, D, than 
at the other; and its uſe is to ſcrew up the water from the 
lower end to the higher. AB is a river running in the di- 
rection A B, a, b, c, d, are ſeveral floats fixed to the cylin- 
der. EF is the ſurface of the water, As the cylinder 
ſtands in an inclined poſition, the upper floats a, h, are ſet 
out of the water, and the under ones cd within it: fo that 
the water acts only upon the under ones cd, and turns 
about the cylinder, in the order a, ö, , d. By this motion, 
the water taken into the ſpiral tubes at the low end is, by 
the revolution of the cylinder, conveyed through theſe pipes, 
and diſcharged at the top into the veſſel G. If A is a 
ſtanding water, there is no occaſion for the floats a, , e, d; 
and then the cylinder is to be turned by the handle at D. 
Inſtead of the pipe, a ſpiral channel may be cut round the 
cylinder, and covered cloſe with plates of lead. The cloſer 
theſe ſpiral tubes are, the more water is raiſed : but it re- 
quires more force, Alſo the more the cylinder leans, the 
more water it carries; but to a leſs height, 

Where a conſiderable quantity of water is to be raiſed, 
a greater force is requiſite, that can be applied to ſuch a 
- handle, Her royal highneſs the princeſs dowager of Wales 
cauſed an inſtrument of this kind to be erected at Kew, 
by the ingenious Mr. Smeaton, and by means thereof a 
ſufficient quantity of water was ſupplied, for all the ponds, 
and other uſes, in that elegant and extenſive garden: but it 
is there worked by horſes. 

The moſt common engine for raiſing water is the Per- 
ſian wheel, of which Mr. Worlidge gives the following 
deſcription : 

« This wheel is made much after the manner of that of 
an under-ſhot mill, viz. with a double ring, into which are 
let two pins, on which the floats are faſtened. "Theſe floats 
are made hollow ; the half that is the moſt remote from the 
wheel, holds the water which is taken in at the open place, 
above the middle of the back of the float, and as the wheel 

oes round, and the float laden with water riſes, ſo the water, 
by degrees, tends towards that part of the float which is next 
the wheel ; and as the float ſurmounts the ciſtern or receiver, 
the water empties itſelf into it, every float ſucceeding the 
one the other, emptying itſelf into the receiver: ſo that if 
one float contains a gallon of water, and there be thirty floats 
on the wheel, at one motion round, it delivers thirty gal- 
lons of water into the ciſtern. Such a wheel will be 
about fifteen feet diameter, the floats are eighteen inches 
diftance, and will deliver the water at eleven or twelve feet 
above the level of your ſtream, and will go four times 
round in one minute, and carry up about one hundred 
and twenty hogſheads of water in an hour, with twelve 
or eighteen inches peaning or {topping of but an ordi- 
nary current of water, which will water very well thirty or 
forty acres of land ; for if your land be cold and clayey, 
too much water does it hurt; and if it be light, warm, or 
ſandy, a little water does it much good. It is alſo to 
be obſerved, that this- motion is conſtant, and will laſt 
many years without repair, ſo that it ſtands not ſtill, 


for one ſide to dry and grow lighter than the other: allo 


obſerve, that the ſlower it moves; the bettet it delivers the 
water, | 

Ihe view of this wheel we have in Plate XX VII. 
fig. 2. aa a a ſignify the wheel; þ the ciſtern that receives 
the water ; cc, the trough ſtanding on treſſes, that conveys 
the water from the ciſtern to the place you defire ; d, the 
hatch, or pen-itock that bays up the water to a reaſonable 
height, under which the water drives the wheel; e, (fig. 3.) 
one of the floats preſented open to your eye, apart from the 
wheel: , the place that is to receive the water; g; the open 
place out of which the water iſfues ; þ , the two pins or 
ledges rivetted on to the foreſide of the float, and where- 
with you are to fix the float to the two rings of the wheel: 
Theſe, or ſuch like wheels, are much uſed in Spain, Italy, 
and France, and are eſteemed the moſt eaſy and advantageous 
way of railing water in great quantity, to any height with- 
in the diameter of the wheel, where there 1s any current 
4 water, to continue it in motion, which a ſtream will 

o. 

« How many acres of land lie on the declining ſide of 
hills, by the ſides of rivers, in many places where the wa- 
ter cannot be brought unto it by any ordinary way ! yet by 
this wheel placed in the river, may the land be continual- 
ly watered, ſo far as is under the level of the water when 
raiſed.” | 

Inſtcad of raiſing the water by means of the hollow floats 
placed around the outer circumference of the rim of the 
wheel, as here deſcribed ; M. Belidor propoſes, for wheels 
of this kind, to raiſe it in buckets placed at equal diſtances 
upon the fide of the rim of the wheel, and ſuſpended by a 
pin, upon which they play, as at A hg. 4. When by the 
rotation of the wheel, one of theſe buckets comes to B, 
which is the ſummit of the wheel, the upright piece D, 
which is faſtened to the ſides of the trough C, turns that 
bucket upon its ſide, and thereby makes it empty itſelf into 
the trough C, from whence the water is diſcharged into a 
receiver at E,—As theſe buckets keep full of water till they 
are carried up to the top of the wheel, where they are turn- 
ed over, a much greater quantity of water may, undoubt- 
edly, be raiſed by them, than can be by the floats of the 
Perſian wheel, from which much muſt be ſpilled as it is car- 
rying up. The ſize of theſe buckets ſhould be adapted to 
the force of the current of water they are to take up. 

Another wheel for raiſing water, though not ſo great a 
height, is repreſented in fig. 4. This engine was firſt in- 
vented by M. de la Baye, of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, and was uſed with great ſucceſs by the ho- 
nourable Mr. Hamilton, at his ſeat at Pain's-hill in Surry, 
where that gentleman has ſhewn how far a barren ſpot may 
not only be rendered uſeful but even an ornament to the 
adjacent country. 

This machine conſiſts of a wheel whoſe ſize is adapted 
to the height to which it is intended to raiſe the water. A 
perſpective view of this machine is repreſented hg. 5. and 
its internal parts fig. 6. The wheel turns upon its axis at 
A, and has ſeveral curved pipes, B, C, D, E, fixed to it, as 
repreſented in the figutes. The mouth of each pipe aſcends 
as the wheel is turned round by the ſtream, in the direc- 
tion indicated by an arrow, and the water deſcends from 
C towards F, till it reaches the hollow axis, A A, from 
the opening, at the end of which it is diſcharged into the 
trough G, and thence conducted by troughs, as H, or othe 
channels, to whatever place it may be wanted. | 

But if there be a neceſſity to raiſe the water higher than 
the axis of the wheel, we would recommend an ingenious 
machine, uſed for above twenty years at Zurich, for ſup- 
plying a large dye-houſe there with water from the Lim- 
mat, and of which a deſcription in the German language 
appeared in the third volume of the Zurich Acts, from 
whence the following account is tranſlated, 

The wheel itſelf differs little in appearance from other 
water-wheels. Its diameter excluſive of the ladle-boards, 
is not quite three feet. It is coated all over with tin plates, 
and forms a ſhort cylinder, or rather drum, of the above 
diameter, and one foot thick. On its periphery the ladle- 
boards are fixed, as in other under-ſhot water-wheels, and 
by means of which it is put in motion by the ſtream. It 
turns on a hollow axis (like the laſt machine) of propor- 
tional thickneſs and length, and has one of its flat ſides ap- 
plied againſt a projection, or ledge, made round the axis, 
to which it is preſſed cloſe, and held faſt by a wedge driven 
through the axis at the other ſide. That part of the axis, 


which paſſes through the wheel is ſquare, that the wheel 
may 


may not flip, or be able to turn, without turning the axis 
with it: the remaining part of it is round. The wheel 
is hung in the water to about one third of its height, and 
ſupported in a moveable frame, ſo that it can be Jowered, 
raiſed, or even taken out of the water at pleaſure, In the 
periphery of the wheel are holes, by which the water entets. 
The axis turns as uſual, on two pivots, one of which is of 
braſs, conſiderably larger than the other, and hollow from 
end to end, communicating with the canal in the axis. 
The hollowipivot, which may be conſidered as a braſs pipe, 
has its end fitted cloſe to a leaden pipe, in which it turns. 
The leaden pipe by a double bending is confined to the 
wall of the dye-houfe, where it is bent perpendicularly up- 
wards, and riſes along the wall to the height of ten feet 
above the axis; it is there bent again under the eaves, and 
tontinued into the dye-houſe itfelt, | 

The ſingular and remarkable operation of this little wheel 
depends folely on its internal ſtructure. "The water enter- 
ing at the circumference of the wheel, runs in a fquare ſpi- 
ral canal, which paſſes round the wheel, and conſiſts of a 
number of circumyolutions, within one another, like the 
{pring of a watch, till at length it comes into the axis. A 
neceſſary condition here is, that each of the inner circum- 
volutions be of the ſame magnitude with regard to their 
content, as the outer one; or that the width of the ſpiral 
canal be gradually enlarged in each circumvolution, in 
proportion as the diameter diminiſhes, that is, the bore of 
each of the inner ſpirals muſt be to the bore of the outer 
one, as the diameter of the latter is to the diameter of the 

rmer. 

8. The wheel thus furniſhed with its fpiral canal, is to be 
hung ſo deep in the river, that half a ſpiral, at leaſt, may, 
in each revolution, be filled with water. To keep it in this 
ſtate it would be neceſſary to immerſe it to the axis, or 
further : but as its motion, at ſuch a depth, would be ex- 
tremely flow, a kind of ſcoop is made at the outer opening 
of the ſpiral pipe, which takes up ſo much water at once, 
as is ſufficient to fill the due proportion of the outermoſt 
ſpiral in one revolution. One half of the outer ſpiral be- 
ing thus filled with water, the other half remains filled with 
air: as the wheel turns, the-water and air paſs into the ſe- 
cond ſpiral, then into the third, fourth, and ſo on, till a ſuf- 
ficient number of turns bring the water and air to the axis, 
from whence they paſs into the upright pipe, as already 
mentioned: thus the entrance and diſcharge of water con- 
tinue without intermiſſion, ſo long as the wheel is kept in 
motion. When the wheel ſcoops up juſt the proper quan- 
tity of water, and turns with due velocity, the. water may 
be forced up in the perpendicular pipe to a height equal to 
the ſum of the diameters of all the circumvolutions of the 
ſpiral canal. ü 

If we conſider the operation of this machine, we ſhall 
eaſily ſee the neceſſity of the inner circumvolutions being 
made to widen in the proportion above-mentioned ; and 
that, without this condition, the water pafling from the 
large outer ſpiral, would be crouded and retarded in the in 
ner, and in great part forced back. : 

It is alſo obvious that juſt half of one of the ſpirals muſt 
be filled with water at each revolution, for if leſs be taken 
in, there will be a diminution in a quantity delivered'; and 
if more, it will be preſſed too much together, and its quan- 
tity alſo diminiſhed. _ 

The velocity with which the wheel moves, or the num- 
ber of revolutions it makes in a given time, is another eſſen- 
tial point in regard to the quantity of water, and may con- 
ſiderably influence the quantity of water neceſſary to be raiſ- 
cd, hen this is known, and the height determined, it will 
be eaſy to conſtruct a wheel in ſuch a manner, as to anſwer 
the purpoſe intended. 8 a 

We ſhall conclude our account of this ingenious con- 
trivance, with the following directions for conſtructing it. 
The two flat ſides of the wheel ſhould be made of two 
ſtrong circular pieces of good oak, the inner ſides of which 
muſt be planed as ſmooth as poſſible, and fitted to one 
another ; and to keep them from bending or warping, ſe- 
cured by pieces on the outſide, The plan of the fpiral 
lines is repreſented in fig. 7. Plate XXVIII. Theſe ſpi- 
ral lines being marked out on the wood, a groove mult be 
cut about a quarter of an inch deep, in order to make a 
channel for the partition, which muſt be formed of a thin 
piece of copper. The channel being filled ſomewhat more 
than half with good cement that will bear water, the piece 
of copper mult be ſet in regularly, care being taken to 
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keep the cement warm, or previouſly to heat the metal. 
The ſcoop alſo, which at every revolution of the wheel 
takes up a proper quantity of water from the river, may be 
made of the fame metalline plate. The piece of copper 
for forming the pattition muſt be eut at firſt exactly ſtraight, 
and of an equal breadth throughout. This work being 
hniſhed, the wheel moſt be put on the axis as far the 
ledge made for it to reſt againſt, and cemented. The 
ſecond piece of wood requires little preparation : ſome ce- 
ment muſt be ſpread all over it, and the whole ſurface co- 
vered with a thick piece of woollen cloth, which muſt alſo 
be done over with cement on both ſides : while the whole 
continues warm, # muſt be put on the axis, and preſſed 
cloſe to the other part of the wheel, ſo as to cover the as yet 
open fide of the ſpirals. The two parts are held firm to- 
gether, by means of a wedge or key paſſing through the 
axis, and a proper number of ſcrews, placed round the 
circumference : theſe ſcrews are ftrong iron pins, ſome- 
what longer than the wheel is thick, and a nut, when they 
are placed through the wheel is ſcrewed on the other. 
Thus tbe inſide of the wheel or drum is finiſhed. The 
diſpoſition of the ladle-boards, the ſhape of the axis, and 
the ſtructure of the frame by which the machine is ſup- 
ported, will be partly underſtood from what has been al- 
ready ſaid, and more fully from fig. 8. Plate XXVII. 

It has been alteady obſerved, that the wheel in the lim- 
mat is covered with tin plates; but this is of little or no 
conſequence, It is however adviſeable not to have one large 
opening, for the entrance of the water, but either a perfo- 
rated plate, or a wire-grating nailed before it, in order to 
prevent weeds, or any other filth from paſſing into the ſpiral 
tube, and preventing, if not wholly ſtopping, the courle of 
the water. | 

The frame or ſcaffold which the wheel hangs, and the 
means of raiſing or lowering it in the river, without diſ- 
turbing the courſe of the water in the machine, deſerves 
particular notice, It is plain from fig. 8. that the wheel 
reſts on two arms, which, for the greater ſecurity, are 
bound together by croſs-pieces. At the fore-end they are 
both ſuſpended by iron chains, which paſs over a roller ſo 
as to be wound off or on : on the other end they move on 
two ſtrong joints or hin The communication of the 
leaden pipe, with the brafs one, or hollow pivot, at the end 
of the axis, is drawn on a larger ſcale, in fig. 9. This 
pipe is bent cloſe by the pin, to a right angle, and goes 
horizontally along one of the arms of the fiame as far as 
the hinge, (ſee hg. 8). where it is again bent to a right 
angle, oppoſite to the dye-houſe, and communicates in 
the ſame manner as the hollow pivot of the axis, with 
another horizontal pipe, in which it moves round freely, 
without any impediment to the paſſage of the water, in 
raiſing or lowering the wheel. This large pipe paſſes under 
a ſtage built along the wall of the dyc-houfe, and thence up 
the wall, where it diſtributes the water in the manner re- 
preſented in the figure. 

But though water is ſo neceſſary to the growth of plants, 
yet in lands that abound with it, there is a neceſſity for con- 
veying it away, the beſt methods for doing which the rea- 
der will find under the articles Bog, Ds aininc, Moor, &c, 

W ATER-FARCY, a diſeaſe incident to horſes, and is of 
two kinds; one the product of a feveriſh diſpoſition, termi- 
nating on the ſkin, as often happens in epidemical colds ; 
the other is dropſical, where the water is not confined to 
the belly and limbs, but ſhews itſelf in ſeveral parts of the 
body, by ſoft 3 ielding to the preſſure of the fin- 
ger. This laſt kin ofually proceeds from foul feeding, 
or from the latter graſs and fog, that often come up in 
great plenty with continued cold rains, and breeds a flug- 
giſh viſcid blood. In the former caſe, I have ſeen the limbs 
and whole body enormouſly ſwelled, and very hard, the bel- 
ly and ſheath greatly diſtended ; which were as ſurprizingly 
reduced in four and twenty hours, by ſlight ſcarifications 
within-ſide the leg and thigh, with a ſharp pen-knife, and 
three or four ſtrokes on the ſkin of the belly on each fide 
the ſheath ; from theſe ſcarifications there was a conſtant 
and ſurprizing large dripping of water, which ſoon relieved 
the horſe 3 when a few purges compleated his recovery. 

In the other ſpecies of dropſy the curative intentions are 
to diſcharge the water, recover the craſis or ſtrength of 
the blood, and brace up the relaxed fibres throughout the 
whole body. To this end, purge once a week or ten 


days: and give intermediately either of the following drinks, 
or balls: 
Take 
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Take black hellebore freſh gathered, two pounds; 


waſh, bruiſe, and boil in ſix quarts of water, to 
four; then ſtrain out the liquor, and put two 


quarts of white wine on the remaining hellebore, | 


and let it infuſe warm forty-eight hours; then 
ſtrain off, mix both together, and give the horſe a 
pint night and morning. 


Take nitre two ounces, ſquills powdered three drachms, 
or half an ounce ; camphor one drachm ; honey 
encugh to form into a ball ; to be given once a day 
alone, or waſhed down with a horn or two of the 
above drink. 


Take of the leaves and bark of elder, of each a large 
handful 3; chamomile flowers half a handful ; juni- 
per berries bruiſed, two ounces ; boil ia a quart of 


water to a pint and a half, to which add honey 
and nitre, of each one ounce. 


Give this drink every night, or night and morning ; and 
to complete the cure, and ſtrengthen the whole body, give 
a pint of the ſubſequent infuſion every night and morning, 
for a fortnight, faſting two hours after it. 


Take gentian root and zedoary, of each four ounces ; 
chamomile flowers and the tops of centaury, of 
each two handfuls ; Jeſuits bark powdered two 
ounces 3 juniper berries four ounces ; filings of 
iron, half a pound: infuſe in two gallons of ale 
for a week, ſhaking now and then the veſſel, 


Before we cloſe this article, we think proper to lay down 
the (ymptoms of an incurable farcy, that the owners of ſuch 
horſes may ſave themſelves unneceſſary expence and trouble 
in their endeavours to obtain a cure, 

When a farcy by improper applications, or by neglect, 
has ſpread or increaſed ; or after long continuance reiiſted 
the medicines above mentioned ; if freſh buds are con- 
tinually ſprouting forth, while the old ones remain foul 
and ill- conditioned; if they riſe on the ſpines of the back 
and loins; if the horſe grows hide-bound, and runs at the 
noſe ; if abſceſles are formed in the fleſhy parts between 
the interſtices of the large muſcles ;z if his eyes look dead 
and lifeleſs ; if he forſakes his food and ſcours often, ang 
his excrements appear thin, and of a blackith colour ; if 
the plate, or thigh vein continue large after firing, and 
other proper applications : theſe ſymptoms denote the 
diſtemper to have penetrated internally, and that it will 
degenerate into an incurable conſumption : it is alſo moſt 
probable, that the whole maſs of fluids are tainted, and be- 
come incurable by art. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 193. 

WATERING MEADOWS. Anth. Songa, eſq. in vol. 
II. of Mr. Young's Annals of Agriculture, fays, « Lowards 
the expence of making a field, I may tell you, that I have ex- 
pended about 30 per cent. of the whole value of the ground; 
and I think about o per cent. more was wanting to finiſh 
it entirely and properly, before it could be perfect for ren- 
dering a great crep of hay; which on only a moderate 
reckoning would give a revenue, according to what is 
eſteemed, of about four times as much as when it was a 
corn-field watered occalionally. 

I call, finiſhing work, the making it perfect in the ſur- 
face and regular declivity after ſubſiding of the earth, by 
cortecting what is ſubſided by time, and cutting down every 
ſmall protuberance ; the dunging it well ; the keeping 
in the greateſt perfection of levelneſs and regularity, the 
borders of the ditches, from which the water iſſues upon the 
wings, as earth removed is apt to break down at the begin- 
ning, and till the roots of the graſs have ſtrongly faſtened 
it. Thedunging it properly wants attention to do it always 
more at the upper part of the wings, and where the ſurface 
ſhews itſelf poor, which is the caſe in many places, by ſuch 
a great removal of earth to form the declivity of the wings; 
and particularly towards the lower part of the wings, where 
almoſt only dead ſoil remained, notwithſtanding the atten- 
tion uſed to remove firit the furface of cultivated earth to 
where the upper part of the wings were to be, and ſpread- 
ing it mixed afterwards on the lower part, when the wings 
were completed. ; 

« That dead ſoil, deprived of the cultivated ſurface, was 
ploughed very deep twice, diſtant about two weeks one 
ploughing from the other, before the work of making its 
ſurface was begun. Every ſtone as big as a pigeon's egg 
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was taken away from the whole field, and put on the lane 


which lane, by it, was reduced as fine all the length of the 
field, as any body could wiſh for to paſs on; attention was 
uſed in doing it, that half the waſhing of the lane ſhould run 
into the ditches of the meadow through the edge; the other 
= runs into the ditch of the owners of land on the other 
ide, 


« Great care is given to this by every intelligent huſband- 


man in that territory, as the waſhings of the roads and lanes 


are accounted a good helping manure, and every rain in- 
creaſes the rotten fattening earth in the ditches. 

“The edges too ate frequently hoed out, and the earth 
of their ſurface made uſe of for manure ; and by experience 
I know it is a good one: at the fame time it is a cultiva- 
tion of the edges. 

«The only thing I would have done for the edges, was to 
plant them all with trees, as, by keeping them down properly 
for it, they make the beſt and ſtrongeſt edges, and ſooner than 
any thing elſe I know of, | 

To ſpare the expence of doing by hand all the work 
of forming the wings of the meadow, the plough was uſed 
to form the firſt rough declivities, a very ſtrong wheel- 
plough, drawn by four oxen, and a horſe as a leader, If it 
had been clayey ground, or clay, fix oxen would have been 
wanted for ſuch a deep ploughiug. See Plate XX VIII. 

« After the meadow was made, it was ſown with oats and 
clover, and a great deal of hay-loft ſweepings and liftings of 
every ſort of graſs ; and for a foundation of a fine good mea- 
dow, with a quantity of ſeeds from the watery meadows 
about Milan, bought of a ſeedſman there. The oats and 
graſſes were all cut for hay at the beginning of June; ano- 
ther cut was to be made art the beginning of Auguſt when I 
came away, and my dircCtion was to cut it no more that 
year, unleis very luxuriant ; but in this caſe I recommend- 
ed todo it ſoon, that much graſs might remain on it before 
the froſt, 

« The growing of the oats did ſhew better than any 
thing elſe where the ground was richer or poorer. Inſome 
places they were above five feet high, and in others but a 
foot high. I have remarked to the farmer who was left in 
poſſeſſion for two years, by dividing the hay in half the at- 
tention he was to uſe in dunging it more here the poor 
ſpors were that it might be brought to an equality of pro- 
duct in all the ſurface, at leaſt as far as it was poſſible. 

« The harrow, the indented roller, and the plane, called 
there the ſpianatona, were not left idle in making the mea- 
dow, as all tend to ſpare the hand-Work. 


Explanation of the Plate. 


I. Rivulet, about 3 feet wide, and 18 inches deep; and 
2 water about 6 or 8 inches deep. 

2. Upper ditch, about 6 feet wide, and 5 feet deep. 

3. Water gate, to ſtop the current of water in the rivu- 
let, that it may run into that ditch. 

4. Water-gate, to ſtop or let the water into the ditch. 

5 Water, to hinder watering the eaſterly parts or divi- 
ſions of the meadow when choſen, 

6. Ditto, to hinder watering the weſteriy diviſions of 
ditto, 

J. Ditto, to ſtop the current of the rivulet, and throw the 
water into the lower ditch. 

N. B. When the upper ditch has thrown water enough 
on the upper diviſion of the meadow, the water begins to col- 
le& through the rills into the ditch of the lower diviſion, 
but not enough to irrigate it. Then the gate, No. 3, is 
riſen a little, that part of the water may run down the rivu- 
let, and by ſtopping the gate, No. 7, and open the No. 8, 
it may run into the ditch, No. 9; by which, between the 
colleding water from above, and the ſupply from No. 8, the 
lower diviſion begins to be irrigated. As ſoon as the up- 
per diviſion is well irrigated, which happens in two hours, 
more or leſs, according to the water the rivulet happens to 
carry at that time, the gate, No. 4, is ſhut down, and all the 
water is thrown, by opening entirely No. 3, into the ditch, 
No. 9, through its gate, the No. 8. 

« 3, Water, to hinder, to ſtop or let the water into the 
ditch of the lower diviſion of the meadow. | 

&« g. Ditch of the lower diviſion, about 4 feet wide, and 
4 feet deep. 

«« 10. Small ditches, about 27 feet wide, and 2 feet deep, 
that receiveth the water from the leading ditches, No. 2 and 
9 3 and- expend it very finely and regularly on the wings, 
with the greateſt exactitude. 
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. xx. Rill, about one foot wide and one foot deep, at 


the bottom of the wings, to receive the waſte water and 


catry it to the ditches below. | 
« 12, Ditches cloſe to the edge towards the lane, like the 
rills, but made 3 or 4 feet wide and deep, to receive the 


waſte water on that fide, and on purpoſe to form rotten earth 
and mud. 


« 13. Paſturano Lane, half of it belongs to the field, 


"the whole length, and is comprehended in the meaſure for 


property and for land tax, except high roads ; all the reſt, 


either road or line, is in the ſame predicament, 


« 14. Jermini's, half of the bed of the rivulet is meaſured 
with, and belongs to the held. 
« 15. Paſſage or entry into the meadow for ledges to 


carry out the hay to be put on carts in the lane, and to carry 


the diſtribution of the manure, &c. 
« 16. Heaps of manure thrown in from the lane Paſtu- 
rano, on purpoſe that no carts may go into the meadow, to 


ſpoil the ſurface of it : to which heap is carried all the mud, 


and cleaning of the ditches and rills, and theſe are clean- 
ed every year almoſt, 

« 17. Ditch at the bottom of the meadow, to collect all 
the waſte land ; whoſe bed is about 4 feet wide, and 4 deep, 
and has only a ſmall opening for diſcharge, on purpoſe that 
the water may remain the longer in it, and depoſit there- 


in all the richneſs poſſible before it runs into the rivulet 


again. 
Sic 18, Rill about x foot wide, and 6 inches deep, for the 
diſcharge of the ditch into the rivulet at the bottom. 

« 19. Bank cloſe to the rivulet. 

« 20. Ditto north of the upper ditch. 

« 21 Edge on the border of the lane. 

« All planted thick with foreſt trees, as oak, elm, pop- 
lars, &c. all polled, except from diſtance to diſtance, the 
beſt growing trees are left growing in the full natural way. 
The pollards are cut every 4 years for poles and faggots. 

« 22, Two ſmall rills, 6 inches deep, to diſcharge the 
water from No. 12, when ſuperabundant. 

« 23. Rills to carry irrigation to the little ground near 
the bank of the upper ditch, No. 2, till the declivity of the 

nd; theſe meet the declivity of the wings in the regu- 

arity of theſe. Theſe rills are neceflary if the ſouthern 

bank is planted, becauſe the trees make the border of the 
ditch irregular for the level. 

« 24 Water-gates, that ferve like No. 6, to hinder the 
water from the ditches, No. 2 and q, to come in, and to 
keep the two ditches full of water always. 

WATTLE, a kind of hurdle formed with ſplit wood, 
and uſed for making folds for ſheep. 

WAX, or Betes-W ax, a ſubſtance formed by bees from 
the farina of lowers. See the article BEE. 

WAY-BREAD, plantain. 

WEANEL, an animal newly weaned. 

WEED, any plant growing in a field different from what 
the farmer intended. | 

There is not a held where we do not find ſome of theſe; 
they grow in the greateſt plenty on the richeſt ſoils. 

Mr. Marſhall, in his Minutes of Agriculture for the month 
ob une, ſays, * weeds are now in their moſt ſucculent ſtate ; 
and. in this ſtate after they have lain a few hours to wither, 
hungry cattle will eat greedily of almoſt every ſpecies. 
There is ſearce a hedge or nook, but what is at this ſeaſon 
of the year valuable, and it certainly muſt be good manage- 
ment to embrace the tranſient opportunity; for in a very 
few days they will become real nuiſances. The margin of 
every meadow is a fringe of weeds, which, if made into hay, 
not only ſpoil the ſtack, but fill the fields in ſummer, and 
the farm-yard in winter with weed-ſeeds ; but by verding 
with them while ſucculent, the cows which go to the com- 
mon are benefited, and the fields, the ſtack, and the farm- 


yard left unencumbered ; beſides a freſh ſwath of fine graſs, 


(if the weeds are cut early enough) ready to be mown with 
the reſt of the field.“ 

Weeds will appear impediments to vegetation, if we con- 
ſider the following particulars. 

They rob the plants we deſire to cultivate of their food ; 
they prevent theſe plants from branching out from the root, 
and they leſſen the vegetable paſture in the land where they 
are ſuffered to grow. 

Weeds are nouriſhed by the ſame food that would nou- 
riſh uſeful plants; and therefore, when allowed to grow 
along with them, muſt rob them of part of their food, 
Although it is allowed, that the food of all plants is not 
exactly of the ſame kind; yet as plants ſuck in whatever 
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juices or ſmall particles of matter ate touched by, their 
roots, it may be juſtly ſaid, that all kinds deprive the 
earth of that vegetable food which would nouriſh others, 

Experience convinces the farmer of the truth of this : for 
he finds, that his crop is bad in proportion to the quantity 
and kinds of weeds with which his land is infeſted. 

Weeds cover the ſurface of the land on which they grow, 
and thereby, confining the plants we deſire to cultivate, 
prevent them from branching out from the root. For all 
plants, when confined by others at their ſides, inſtead of 
branching out, as ſome of them are inclined to do, make 
2 efforts to get above thoſe by whom they are con- 

ned. 

Some perſons have attempted to ſhow, that corn never 
wants room to grow; and that it is the want of food alone 
which makes ſome plants decay, when they are ſet too 
thick. If this is true, weeds can do no harm to plants, by 
covering the ſurface, and confining them while they grow. 
But let a perſon caſt his eyes upon a plantation of an 
kind, and he will immediately obferve, that where the 
plants are placed very near to each other, they ſtretch out 
chiefly to the length; and where they are placed at a 
2 diſtance, they grow not ſo much to the length, 

ut more to the thicknets, and branch out on all ſides. $9 
that the proportion of nouriſhment which the plants re- 
ceive, makes them grow either to the length principally, 
or to the thickneſs, and branch out, according as they are 
placed near, or at a diſtance from each other. The ſame 
thing happens, when there are many weeds growing a- 
mongſt corn. Some fields are ſo much infeſted with weeds, 
that, though no grain is ſown, the plants come up very 
thick, This obliges the farmer to give plenty of ſeed : in 
conſequence of which the furface is quite covered ; and the 
plants of corn being confined by the weeds, inſtead of 
branching out from the root, and producing two or more 
ſtalks, as they are naturally diſpoſed to do, puſh up one 
ſtalk only, that ſo they may the more eaſily get above 
their rivals. The proportion of nouriſhment which they 
receive, makes them grow to the length, inſtead of branchin 
out from the roots; makes them produce one ſtalk — 
ear only, inſtead of many. Experience confirms the truth 
of this. When land is rich, and at the ſame time much in- 
feſted with weeds, the plants of corn grow tall enough; but 
ſeldom have more than one ſtalk. 

Some kinds of weeds have great numbers of ſmall roots, 
which they extend to a great diſtance. Theſe roots bind 
the ſoil in ſuch a manner, as to leſſen the vegetable paſ- 
ture; or rather make it very difficult to enlarge it by til- 
lage. It may be obſerved, that when a field is much in- 
feſted with quickening graſs, the ſoil is ſo firmly bound to- 

ether by the roots, that it is not poſlible to pulvcrize it. 

hen ploughed, the earth of the furrow is turned over 

whole, and 2 harrows fcarcely make any iupreſſion upon 
it, 

It is of great importance, therefore, to know how to 
deſtroy theſe uſeleſs and noxious plants, that ſo all the 
vegetable food in the foil may be applied to the nouriſh. 
ment of the uſcful plants we dehire to cultivate ; that theſe 
uſeful plants may have room to extend themſelves, and 
branch from the root on all ſides; and that the vegetable 
paſture, which, by the rain that falls, and the natural weight 
of the ſoil, is always leflening, may be the more ealily en- 
larged. | 


Different Kinds of IJ eds. 


Plants are commonly divided into two forts ; annuals, 
that is, ſuch as in one year come to perfection, carry feed, 
and die; and perennials, that is, ſuch as continue in life 
for more years than one. Annual plants are almoſt all 
propagated by the ſeed. Perennial are propagated, ſome by 
the ſeed, others by the root, and a third fort both by the ſeed 
and root. 

Weeds may be divided in the ſame manner, into annuals 
and perennials. But, in treating of the methods of deſtroy- 
ing them, we ſhall be better underſtood, if they are divid- 
ed into theſe two forts ; weeds that are propagated by the 
ſced, and weeds that are propagated by the root. It is 
[needleſs to conſider the weeds that are propagated both by 
the ſeed and the root, as a third fort. For when their ſeeds 
infeſt the land, they muſt be treated as weeds that are pro- 
pagated by the ſeed ; and, when their roots infeſt the land, 
they muſt be treated as weeds thar are propagated by the 
root, It is neceſſary, however, to divide weeds into theſe 
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two ſorts, into which we have divided them: for, in ſome 
caſes, that kind of management proper for diſcouraging the 
one ſort, tends to encourage the growth of the other. 
But, beſides theſe two * of weeds mentioned, it will 
not be improper that we likewiſe take notice of thoſe ſhrubs 
by which ſome land is greatly infeſted, "Theſe, though they 
are not commonly reckoned in the claſs of weeds, and 
though ſome of them may have their particular uſes ; yet, 
as they are plants different from what the farmer deſires to 
cultivate in his fields, they fall under the definition which 


we have given of weeds, and ſhall be reckoned by us a third 
claſs. | 


Methods of deſtroying Weeds, 


The deſtroying of weeds is certainly one of the moſt im- 
portant parts of agriculture. By allowing them to grow 
dlloaw the land, as was formerly obſerved, to be rodbed of 
its vegetable food, and its vegetable paſture to be greatly 
leſſened. 

It may be inquired, what becomes of this vegetable food 
of which they rob the land ? It is either conveyed to the 
air, and ſent to enrich other land, or it is turned into a form 
that renders it deſtructive, 

When weeds wither and putrefy above ground, the ſalts 
and oils which they contain, and of which they deprived 
the land on which they grew, become volatile, and fly off 
into the air, and leave little more than their earth remain- 
ing. | 

When weeds carry ſeed, and {hed it upon the land, and 
when the roots, by the nouriſhment they receive, are en- 
larged and exten ſed; the vegetable food, of which they 
have deprived the land, is turned into a form that renders it 
deſtructive, into ſeeds and roots, by which the land is further 
exhauſted. 

The ſeeds and roots of weeds, though deſtructive to 
uſeful plants, by robbing them of their food, yet they con- 
tain vegetable food in themſelves : and, when the ſeeds 
are picked up by birds, and the roots eaten by animals, the 
vegetable food is carried off. But, if theſe weeds are de- 
ſtroyed, and reduced to a ſtate of corruption, the vegetable 
food, which they have taken from the land, and rendered 
deſtructive, is reſtored to it, and becomes beneficial : ſo that 
land that is poor, and unfit for carrying crops of uſetul 

lants, by being full of weeds, may be made rich and fertile, 
by „ them. ; 

From theſe things it appears, that the deſtroying of weeds 
is one of the moſt important parts of agriculture, As it is 
important, ſo likewiſe it is difficult. . 

There is ſcarcely a field, in which we may not obſerve 
weeds of the two firſt kinds mentioned; of the kind that 
is propagated by the ſeed, and the kind that is propagated 
by the root. Some of theſe, perhaps, it may be eaſy to de- 
ſtroy, as they are foreigners, and not adapted to the ſoil ; 
but others of them being natural to the ſoil, in that kind 
of it that is moſt proper for them, it may be expected, not 
only that it will be very difficult to deſtroy them, but alſo, 
that, by the culture given to the land, they will thrive 
wonderfully, carry great crops of ſeed, multiply, and extend 
their roots. As the deſtruction of weeds is then fo import- 
ant and difficult, it is a work that mult be particularly attend- 

to. | 
1 Weeds have been divided into three ſorts. To deſtroy 
theſe different ſorts, different management is required, It 
is neceſſary therefore to treat of them ſeparately. 


Methods of deftraying MBS os are propagated by the 
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Weeds are very different in their natures. The ſeeds of 
ſome of them will putrefy in a few years, if they lie moiſt 
in the earth, and are prevented from vegetating. But the 
ſeeds of others will lie many years in this ſituation, with- 
out having their vegetative power deſtroyed. This we 
know from experience. Land infeſted with different kinds 
of weeds, has been frequently thrown out into graſs, and 
allowed to lie only a few years ; ſome kinds of weeds are 
found to be deſtroyed, when the land is broke up again; 
but, though it lie ou! years, ſome other kinds are found 
in as great plenty as before. 
is The firſt ſort 4 be deſtroyed by turning the land infeſt- 
ed with them, from tillage into grals, and allowing it to re- 
main in that ſituation for five or fix years. 


Both ſorts may be deſtroyed by bringing the ſeeds to ve- 
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getate, and then tearing up the young plants, Seeds will 
not vegetate without air, Some require a greater propor- 
tion, and ſome a ſmaller. The ſmall ſeeds will not vege- 
tate without a very great proportion of it. It may be ob- 
ſerved, in fallowing land which is full of weeds, that great 
numbers of them appear after every ploughing. his 
ſhows, tbat ſome of the ſeeds had not a ſufficient quantity 
of air, in their former ſituation, to make them vegetate, 

Now, to give theſe ſmall ſeeds the proportion of air neceſ- 
ſary for them, they muſt be brought near the ſurface, and 
the earth about them rendered free and open. If the land 
is frequently ſtirred and turned over, both theſe will be 

done. For every time the land is ſtirred and turned over, 

ſome ſeeds, that before lay deep, are brought near the ſur- 

face, and the earth about them alſo rendered free and open: 

and, beſides, the plants that have appeared are thereby torn 

up and deſtroyed, 

Every farmer that practiſes ſummer-fallowing, is now 
fully convinced of the truth of this. For he obſerves, when 
the ſeaſon is favourable, and his fallow is well and frequents 
ly ploughed and harrowed, and time allowed betwixt every 
»loughing and harrowing for the weed: to vegetate that his 
land, for ſeveral years, is not ſo much infeſted with weeds as 
before. 

It has been obſerved, that ſeeds will not vegetate without 
air, and that to give the ſmaller kinds the quantity which 
they require, they muſt be brought near the ſurface, and 
the eartu around them rendered free and ohen. It is neceſ- 
ſary likewiſe to obſerve, that water is as requitite to pro- 
mote vegetation as air; and that the bringing ſeeds near 
the ſurface, and rendering the earth free and open around 
them, as it ſupplies them with air, tends to deprive them of 
water. In the performance, therefore, of thoſe operations, 
by which the land 1s ſtirred and turned over, to promote the 
vegetation of the ſmall ſeeds, great care muſt be taken to 
preſerve the ſap, as much as poſtible. This will be done, 
if, in ſtirring the land, the ſurface is made ſinooth and plain, 
[t is obvious, that when the ſurface is rough and uneven, 
the drought has eaſy acceſs ; but, when it is ſmooth and 
plain, the winds have leſs influence, and the ſap is better 
preſerved, Every farmer will obſerve, that in dry weather, 
when land is allowed to lie ſome t me after it has been plough- 
ed, without being harrowed, the drought has eaſy acceſs, the 
ſap is exhaled, and the ſeeds in it, though near the ſurface, 
and the earth around them free and open; yet, being depriv-" 
ed of water, are prevented from vegetating : whereas, when 
the land is harrowed immediately after it is ploughed, the 
ſap is preſerved, and the ſeeds ſpring up. Hence the cuſtom 
of ſowing barley immediately after the plough, Barley is 
commonly ſown in a dry ſeaſon ; and therefore the land is 
not allowed to lie long _ it is ploughed, leſt the ſap ſhould 
be exhaled ; but is immediately ſown and harrowed, by 
which the ſap is preſerved. 

The vegetation of ſeeds in land is promoted, not only 
by ſtirring and turning over the land, but alſo by the a 
plication of dung and ſome other manures. Dung ras 
a fermentation ; this opens the pores of the ſoil, allows 
the air to reach the ſeeds, and gives them liberty to put 
forth their roots. If dung, therefore, is laid upon land 
infeſted with weeds, and the land carefully ſtirred and 
turned over ſeveral times, all the feeds in it, by degrees, 
will be brought to vegetate; and thus the weeds will be 
deſtroyed. 

It muſt be owned, that this practice, though proper for 
deſtroying weeds, may, in ſome caſes, deſtroy ſome of the 
virtues of the dung, before it is applied to promote the ve- 
getation of the uſeful plants we delign to cultivate, Dung 
promotes vegetation, by producing a fermentation in the 
ſoil upon which it is laid; and, by this fermentation, 
ſeparating its particles. If this fermentation is, in a great 
meaſure, over before ſeed is ſown, the natural weight of the 
ſoil, making it ſubſide, will render the vegetable paſture, 
while the plants are growing, much leſs than it would have 
deen, if the dung had not been ſo ſoon laid on; and more 
harm may be done oy this, than advantage gained by de- 
ſtroying the weeds, But, though it may be improper to fol. 
low this method, when ſeed cannot be ſown for a conſider- 
able time after the dung is laid on, as is the caſe ſometimes 
when ſummer barley is ſown on fallow, yet it may anſwer 
very well, when ſeed is to be fown ſoon after, as is the caſe 
when wheat is ſown. The advantages ariſing from the de- 
ſtruction of the weeds, though not in the firſt caſe, yet in the 


laſt, may probably do more than overbalance the loſs ariſing 
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from ſome part of the ſtrength of the dung being exhauſted 


before ſeed is ſown. 
It may, perhaps, be thought a little ſurpriſing, that 


dung ſhould be propoſed as a means of deſtroying weeds, | 


when it is univerſally conſidered as a great encourager of 
.them. It is certain, that the laying dung upon land makes 
more weeds appear than otherwiſe would do. If the ſeeds 
of theſe — are in the dung, it muſt be owned, that it 
increaſes, and not diminiſhes their number. Eut, if the 
ſeeds are in the land, and the dung only makes them vege- 
tate, it becomes a proper means of deſtroying them. 

It ſeems to be the general opinion, that the great plenty 
of weeds that appear on land after it is dunged, are produ- 
ced from ſeeds mixed with the dung. But there are ſome 
reaſons to believe that this is a miſtake, 

It is to be obſerved, that dung produces weeds, when it is 
taken from a dung-hill, ſo much heated as to deſtroy the ve- 
getative power of any ſeed. | 

It is obſerved likewiſe, that the ſame dung produces 
weeds, according to the nature of the land on which it is 
laid. It often happens, that dung carried from a town is 
laid upon different ſoils ; and it is certain that this dung 
does not produce the ſame kind of weeds on all ſoils, which 
it would do, if the weeds aroſe from ſeeds, mixed with it: 
but always produces the weeds, with which the ſoil upon 
which it is laid is naturally infeſted. 

Theſe obſervations make it very probable, that the great 
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The natures of theſe weeds point out methods of deſtroy. 
ing them. 
he firſt ſort, as they chiefly infeſt land in tillage, may 
be deſtroyed by turning the land from tillage into graſs, 
and allowing it to remain for ſome years in that ſituation, 
This is confirmed by experience, Land over-run with 
quickening-graſs, and other root-weeds of the ſame kind, 
is frequently laid down in grafs, and allowed to continue 
for ſome years without being ploughed. This land, when 
broke up again, if allowed to lie in graſs for ſix or ſeven 
years, is found to be clean, and the roots of the weeds de- 


ſtroyed | 

The number of years neceſſary for deſtroying the roots, 
depends upon the nature of the foil. If the foil is na- 
turally hard and tiff, it is the ſooner brought to ſuch a 
ſituation, as to prevent the roots and blades of the weeds 
from piercing it. But, if it is naturally ſoft and ſpongy, 
it takes a longer time before it is brought to that ſituation. 
For while the blade, or roots of the weed, can pierce the 
ſoil, their vegetation is not prevented, In ſome ſoils it is 
ſix or ſeven years before the roots of the quickening-graſs 
are deſtroyed. 

The number of years found neceſſary for deſtroying 
theſe root-weeds, has, no doubt, been partly the occaſion 
of eſtabliſhing the practice commonly obſerved. Three 


crops of corn are taken, and then the land is allowed to 
lie ſix years in graſs, or lea. At the end of theſe, the 


quantity of weeds produced .by aun, is entirely owing to farmer ſuppoſes that the lea is cone to maturity, and fit 


the fermentation occaſioned by the dung ; by which almoit | again for being plou 
all the ſeeds near the ſurface, receiving a proper quantity of 


air, are thereby brought to vegetate. 

To this it may be objected, that ſuch numbers of weeds 
do not appear upon land that is new marled, as upon land 
that is dunged. But, in anſwer to this, let it be obſerved, 
that a great quaniity of marle is laid on, and in large pieces, 


, 


hed, When it is only two or three 
years old, it is called, in ſome parts of the country, calf- 
lea; and, if ploughed at that age, is commonly very full of 
roots, 

The ſowing land with graſs-ſeeds, inſtead of turning it 
out into lea, deſtroys the roots of theſe weeds ſome years 
ſooner. For thereby a ſward being brought immediately 


and that it is ploughed in with a ſhallow furrow : and there- upon the ſurface, the land becomes firm, the blades of the 
fore, though a fermentation may be raiſed, yet the undiſſolv- weeds are unable to pierce it, and the roots are deprived of 


ed marle prevents a great part of the ſoil from being expoſ- 
ed to the air, in ſuch a manner as to make the ſeeds in it 
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vegetate; and alſo occaſions ſuch a hollownels, that, after 


the ſeeds begin to vegetate, ſuch of the plants as are tender 
(and ſeveral forts of them are not ſo hardy as corn) are eaſi- 
ly deſtroyed by drought or froſt. 

Before we leave this article, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the ſeeds of ſome weeds, particularly the different 
ſpecies of the thiſtle, are carried to a conſiderable diſtance 
by the wind ; and where any earth is thrown up in ſuch a 
manner as to intangle them, as at the root of a hedge, or 
ſide of a ditch, there they appear in great plenty. It is 
ſurpriſing, that many farmers allow them to grow there 
undiſturbed : the conſequence of which is, that their ſeeds 
are carried in great plenty into the adjacent fields, and 
thereby _ amage is done; which might have been 
prevented by cutting them down, at a ſmall expence, before 
their ſeeds were ripened, which will prevent their ripening, 
and being blown into the adjoinin kelds, therefore if they 
are cut down green, and carried into the yard, they will 
raiſe manure, where they will ferment, by being left in heaps. 


Methods of deſtroying Weeds that are propagated by the | 
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There are many different kinds of weeds * by 
the root, and theſe of very different natures. Some of 
them infeſt the land that is in tillage, and others the land 
that is in graſs. Any perſon may ſatisfy himſelf of this, 
by inſpecting our fields. The farmer is very ſenſible of 
it: he knows that ſome kinds of weeds flouriſh and in- 
creaſe in his land, while in tillage, if he does not take all 
pains to diſcourage them : and when he lays down his land 
in graſs, other kinds that do not appear before, ſoon diſcover 
themſelves ; and if undiſturbed, continue to increaſe while, 
the land remains in that ſituation. 

The firſt ſort, it ſeems, have ſuch a tender blade, and ſuch 
tender roots, that they cannot pierce earth that is hard ; but 
are of a kind that increaſe very faſt, when the ſoil is free and 
open, 
| "The ſecond ſort have the blade and roots ſo ſtrong, that 

there is ſcarcely any ſoil that, of itſelf, will become ſo hard 
and ſtiff, as to prevent them from making their way through 
it; but are of ſuch a nature, as to be eaſily torn up, when 
the land is free and open ; and do not eaſily ſtrike root again 
when torn up. 


air. Ryegraſs-ſeed, or the common hay-ſeed, is the moſt 
proper 8 this. For the plants ariſing from theſe, ſoon 
cover the ſurface, and, by the number and ſmallneſs of 
their roots, bind the ſoil. Clover, particularly the broad 
clover, is improper ; for the roots of it being large, they 
open the ſoil in growing and extending themſelves, and 
thereby prevent it from arriving at that degree of firmneſs, 
neceſſary for deſtroying the weeds ſo ſoon, as if no graſs- 
ſeeds are ſown, but the land immediately turned into lea. 

The ſecond ſort may be deſtroyed by turning the land 
infeſted with them, from graſs into tillage ; and it is not ne- 
ceſſary to continue it long in this ſituation, for the weeds 
commonly diſappear after the firſt ploughing. 

But as it may be inconvenient to turn a field infeſted 
with weeds, from graſs into tillage, or from tillage into 
graſs ; it is neceſlary to conſider, if there are any methods 
2 N theſe weeds, without altering the ſituation of 

e land. a 

When land in tillage is infeſted with weeds, they may 
be deſtroyed by frequently ſtirring and turning it over 
in dry weather. For the weeds being removed out of 
their place, the drought prevents them from ſtriking root 
again. The ſtirring the land in wet weather is rather 
hurtful than beneficial: for though the roots of the weeds 
are removed from their place, yet the weeds themſelves 
are only tranſplanted. If the land is wet, they ſoon 
ſtrike root again; and the quickening-graſs in particular, 
having its paſture enlarged, makes quicker progreſs than 
ever. But, if the land is dry, the weeds do not fo eaſily 
ſtrike root again : or, if ſome of them ſhould ſtrike root, 
they continue for ſome time in a languiſhing condition, 
= if removed out of their place, while in the condition, 
are eaſily deſtroyed by the drought, If land then is fre- 
quently ſtirred and turned over, by degrees all the weeds 
will be deſtroyed : for, by every ſtirring or ploughing, 
ſuch of them as are in a languiſhing condition are deſtroy- 
ed, Hons thoſe that are ſtrong and vigorous are weak- 
ened, | 

When land is to be free from ſeed- weeds, it cannot be 
made too fine, nor the ſurface too ſmooth ; for the more 
perfectly theſe are done, the greater number of ſeeds are 
brought to vegetate, But, when land is to be freed from 
root-weeds, it cannot be turned up in foo large pieces, nor 
the ſurface left too rough : for the larger the pieces, and the 
rougher the ſurface, the drought has the eaſier acceſs, and 
the roots are the more effectually deſtroyed, 3 
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When land in graſs is infeſted with weeds, and it is in- 
convenient to turn it into tillage, the weeds themſelves 
muſt be pulled up by the root, or frequently cut: which 
are the only ways of deſtroying them. | 


Some perſons aſſert, that ſheep are very fond of the yel- | 
low rag-weed, by which light land, when laid out in graſs, 


is very much infeſted, If this is true, the putting ſheep to 
paſture upon this graſs, for a ſeaſon or two, will effectually 
deſtroy this weed. This may be the more ſafely recommend- 
ed, as the trial, though it does not ſucceed, cannot be attended 
with any danger or loſs, 

Some land, after being a few years in graſs, is liable to 
be over-run with fog. This, it is ſuppoſed, is owing to 
the ſoil becoming foft and ſpungy near the ſurface, If this 
is the caſe, rolling, which makes the ſurface firm, will be 
of ſome uſe to Jeſtroy this pernicious weed, It may be 
obſerved, that, when there is a foot path through a graſs- 
field over-run with fog, not ſo much frequented as to break 
the turf, the graſs upon the path is clean, without any mix- 
ture of fog. | | 

There is a third fort of weeds found to infeſt both the 
land that is in tillage, and the land that is in graſs. This 
fort has not only the blade and roots very ſtrong, ſo as to 
be able to pierce the ſoil, though hard, but alſo are of ſuch 
a nature, as makes it difficult to tear them up ; or have 
their roots of ſuch a kind, that they may be divided into a 

reat number of plants. | 

Theſe weeds cannot be deſtroyed, either by turning th 
land infeſted with them, from tillage into graſs, or from 
graſs into tillage : but they may be deſtroyed by the me- 
thods mentioned, when the fituation of the land is not 
changed. If the land is in graſs, they may be deſtroyed 
by digging them out, or by frequently cutting them. 
And, if the land is in tillage, they may be deſtroyed by 
frequently ſtirring and turning it over in dry weather. 
This work muſt be performed with ploughs properly 
made for cutting their roots. This kind of weeds puſh 
their roots very far down, and their roots are ſo tough 
and hard, that our common ploughs ſeldom break them. 
If there are any ſtones in the land, they puſh their roots 
among the ſtones ; and, in ſuch places, the plough not 
having treedom to act, they continue undiſturbed. In 
this land too the plough, moſt proper for cutting theſe 
roots, cannot go with ſafety. But if the ſtones are dug 
out, and the land ploughed with a broad pointed ſhare, 
the roots, by degrees, will be cut, and the weeds de- 
ſtroyed. 

Beſides theſe three ſorts of weeds mentioned, there is a 
fourth that chiefly infeſts land that is wet. Frequent cut- 
ting, and even digging out by the root, have been tried 
to deſtroy them, but to no purpoſe, They are not to be 
ſeen on dry land, and, when on land only inclining to be 
wet, appear very weak, This points out draining to be 
the proper method of deſtroying them, which indeed does 
it eſtectually. | 

We {hall now conclude this article with obſerving, that 
all kinds of root-weeds, and many kinds of the ſeeds of 
weeds, may be deſtroyed by depriving them of air, For 
air is noceſſary not only to the vegetation, but alſo to the 
life of every plant. 71 

When land is in tillage, the weeds may be deprived of air, 
either by burying them deep in the earth, or covering the 
ſurface. Prenching does the one, and a good crop of peas, 
potatoes, or any other plants that lie thick on the ſurface, 
does the other. | | 

Fog, by which ſome lands in graſs are much infeſted, 

may be deſtroyed in the ſame manner. The method pro- 
zoſed is this: the graſs mult be kept from the month of 
— to the month of December, for winter-paſturing, 
and the next ſeaſon preſerved for a crop of hay. The fog 
being by this management covered for two ſeaſons by the 
graſs, is thereby age kf a ; ee 

As different methods are neceſſary in the extirpation of 
different weeds, and it is of ſome importance to know 
which of them are perennial, and which only annual, we 
have added a liſt of the molt remarkable weeds which in- 
feſt the arable and graſs lands in England, ranged accord- 
ing to their duration. A pomp of names is carefully 
avoided, and thoſe which Mr. Hudſon has given in his 
Flora Anzlica are choſen : it is a misfortune that man 


farmers will not know what-plants are meant by ſome of | 


theſe names ; but it is a misfortune ſcarcely to be avoided, 
ſince the Englilh names of vulgar plants are fo various, 


altering not only with the county, but with the place, and 
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evon ſometimes depending on the whim of a common la. 


bourer. 


By far the greater number of annual weeds infeſt the 
arable 


lands : in graſs lands the „ chiefly flouriſh. 


The reaſon is obvious ; in the former the roots are con- 
tinually deftroyed by cutting ; in the latter they are made 
to ſpread by cutting or eating down the ſtems : perennials 
uſually require more than a year to come to perfection; and 
the mam which annuals are propagated, are not ſo readi- 


ly received into the more compact turf, as into land whoſe 
parts are conſtantly undergoing a ſeparation. 


The annual Weeds which 7 arable Lands and Gardens 
| are chiefly theſe : 5 

Ivy leaved ſpeedwell, or ſmall henbit. April. 

Annual darnel-graſs. 

Bearded oat-graſs, bearded wild oats, or haver; 

Little field-madder. May; 

Cleavers, or gooſe-graſs. May. 

Parſley- piert. May. 

Pearl-wort, or . breakſtone. This ſmall weed 
is very apt to infeſt gravel- walks; and if it be ſuffered to 
ſeed, will increaſe prodigiouſly, and grow very troubleſome; 

une. | ' 
J Baſtard alkanet. May. 

Small wild bugloſs. June. 

Male pimpernel. | | 

Venus's looking-glaſs, or codded corn - violet. June. 

Dodder, hell- weed, devil's-guts; or ſcald. July. 

This is found chiefly on beans; it ſtrangles the crop, and 


draws its nouriſhment from the plants about which it entwines 
itſelf. It infeſts alſo hops and flax. 


Small corn-parſley. Auguſt. 


Gooſefoot of ſeveral kinds flouriſhes on dunghills, and is 
often ſuffered by the farmers to grow there. unmoleſted by 
which the dung is much exhauſted. Auguſt. 

Fool's parſley. This is generally allowed to be a ſtrong 
poiſon, and is very common in gardens. 

Shepherd's needle, or Venus's comb. June. 

Common chickweed. The peſt of gardens. 

Knot-graſs. This plant is remarkably full of ſeed, and 
propagates itſelf ſurpriſingly : it will grow any where, par- 
ticularly in places that are much trodden. The ſparrows, 
and other {mall birds, are very fond of its ſeeds. June. 

Black bindweed. June, 


German knot-graſs, or annual knawel. Auguſt. 
Purple-flowered chickweed, or ſpurry ; on an dy lands; 
June. 


Cockle. June. 

Corn ſpurrey. Auguſt. | 

Petty-ſpurge. July. | - + 

Sun-ſpurge, or wart- wort. Theſe are both very common 
in gardens. July. 3 

ed-poppy, or corn- poppy. June. 

Wild larkſpur. This has inereaſed ſo much of late years 
in Cambridgeſhire, as to become one of the common weeds 
among the corn. | 3 | 

Adonis flower, pheaſant's eye, red maithes, red Morocco. 
Frequent in the corn- fields of Kent. 

Corn crowfoot. The ſeeds of this do not come forth till 
the ſecond year after ſowing, June. 

Upright ground-ivy. 

Red archangel, or dead- nettle. Common in gardens. 

Great henbit. 

Narrow-leaved all-heal. 

' Nettle-hemp, or hemp-leaved dead nettle. 

Red eye-bright. | 

Fluellin ; ſhiarp-pointed, and round-pointed, 

Gold of pleaſure ; among the flax. June, 

Shepherd's purſe. | 

White-flowered charlock, with a jointed cod, June. 

Yellow-flowered ditto, . 

Wild muſtard, or charlock. May. - | 

"Theſe three, particularly the laſt, are the opprobrium of 
the farmers : they who will not be at the pains to extir- 
pate them by hand, might do well at leaſt to run a ſcythe 
over the crops, while the weed is in flower, and before their 
ſpring corn (for it is that which is chiefly troubled with it) 
is got up too high. | | 

9 April. | 
+ Yellow vetchling ; very common in the corn- fields about 
Cambridge. | Fra 

Common ſow-thiſtle. June. 

Common groundſel. 
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_ Corn-marigold ; the po 
_ of dung. In Denmark 
this weed. June. | 
Common chamomile, or corn-feverfew. June. 
Stinking May-weed. June; ſomewhat earlier than laſt. 
Blue-bottles. July. 
Panſies, or heart's=caſe. 
Orcs, of fereral finds 3 along with the gooſe 
' Orace, of ſev ; oot, on 
dunghills, and the gardens. Auguft. 


Annual Weeds in Paſture Grounds are only the following : 


F urg ing-flax, Ma 2 * 
Enot-graſs. This N chiefly by the path ſides, and 
where dung 


of light lands ; it is not fond 
are laws for the extirpation of 


or rubbiſh has lain, 8 
Yellow rattle or cock's-comb y penn z in 
moiſt meadows. This keeps its rou for — are 
ripe at the time of cutting hay. June. 

Eye: bright; in dry 2 
Red eye-bri 


right. 
\ Heart-trefoll, or clover. This is alway mixed with clo- 
ver, and particularly with the hop-trefoil, or non-ſuch. It 
is aharſher plant, full of hard, prickly ſeed-veſſels, and there- 
fore not a good food for cattle : it is eaſily known from 
c_ clovers, by its ſced-veſlels, and the ſpots upon its 
ves. l 
Common ing mouſe- ear. May. 
Smooth ſuccory hawk- weed. June. 
N e in dry barren and by way ſides. 
uly. 0 
Rar ſheep's ſcabious ; on high paſture, 
Biennial Weeds in Corn. 


Viper's bogloch, called in Cambridgeſhire, dee. cat's 
r 


uly. 
Mithridate-muſtard, or baſtard creſs. 
Common melilot. The ſeeds of this ground along with 
wheat are known to give bread a ſtrong taſte. June. 
Spear-thiſtle. July. This with many other kinds of 


thiſtles and other weeds, with downy ſeeds, are ſuffered | 


to ſtand on banks, way-ſides, and fallow lands, in order 
to ſerve for a conſtant ſupply of weeds, If the waſte 
places were run over with an old ſcythe, this evil would 
ſoon be prevented. 


Biennial Weeds in Paſtures, 
Wild-carrot, or bird's neſt, 
Cow-parſanip. July. 


Common-mallow. 


_ 


Perennial Weeds in Corn. 


Field fox tail, or mouſe- tail graſs. 

Common wheat graſs, dog s-graſs, quick-graſs, or couch- 
graſs. As every piece of this moſt deteſtable creeping weed 
will grow, there is no way of deſtroying it, but by plough- 
ing up the ground thoroughly, picking it out, and burning 
it. 


Common field-ſcabious. Auguſt, 

Small bind-weed. This ſpreads its roots deep and wide; 
and as every piece of them will grow, it is no eaſy matter 
to eradicate this pernicious plant. 


Bladder-campion, white corn-campion, ſpattling-poppy. 


* 0 
. 

Small-bramble, or dewberry-buſh. June. 

Corn- mint. Auguſt. 

White-archangel, or dead-nettle ; chiefly in gardens and 
under hedges, | 

Corn reſt-harrow, or cammock. The roots of this 
mat together with great ſtrength, and are therefore very 
— where land is to be ploughed for corn. 
This property, however, makes it an excellent plant to ſet 
on ſea and fen banks, to keep them firm and compact. July 
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| Way-thiſtle, The fallows are uſually well overſpread 


with this weed, whoſe downy ſeeds are eaſily ſptead by the 
wind. July, | 


Great knap- weed, or matſellon. 
born and hard. July. 
Corn horſe- tail. 


Its roots are very ſtubs 


Perennial Weeds in Paſtures. 


Devil's-bit. June. 

Great-plantain, or waybread. June. 

Ribwort, or ribwort-plantain. June. 

Yellow ladies bed-ſtraw, or cheeſe- renning. It is a vul- 
notion, but a falſe one, that this herb will turn milk. 

The way women are fond of putting ſome favourite plant 

into their rennet, and thus attribute to it a quality which it 

has no right to claim. July. - 

Cowſlips, or pagils. April. 

Round-leaved bell lower. Auguſt, 

Leſſer throat-wort, or Canterbury-bells. July. 

Meadow-faxifrage. Auguſt. 

Burnet-laxifrage, Auguſt. 

Cow-garlic. his gives milk and butter an inſufferable 
ſtrong taſte. June. 

Broad-leaved dock. July. 

Common-ſorrel. May. 

Sheep's ſorrel. | 

White ſaxifrage, or ſengreen. May. 

Agrimony. June. 

Drop-wort. Hogs are fond of the roots. July. 

Meadow-ſweet. June. Only in very moiſt meadows. 
Goats are very greedy of this plant, which neither horſes 
nor kine will touch. | 

Tormentil, or ſeptfoil. June. 

Creeping-crow-foot, or butter-cups. May. 

Bulboſe-crowfoot, or butter-cups, May. 

Upright meadow-crowfoot. June. 

The three laſt, which occupy fo much room in almoft 
all meadows, are not eaten by any ſort of cattle, being of 
a very hot and acrid nature, ſo that the notion of their giy- 
ing butter a yellow tincture, is as falſe as it is vulgar. 

ilewort, or leſſer celandine. April. 

Meadow-rue. June. 

Bugle. May. 

guſt. 


Self-heal. Au 

Common yellow toad- flax. July. 

Common ladies-ſmock, or cuckow- flower. April. 

Crowfoot craneſbill. — 

Common broom : in dry paſtures. May. 

Reſt-harrow, or cammock ; in barren grounds. 

Dandelion. April. 

Rough dandelion. May. 

Yellow devil's bit. Auguſt. 

Long-rooted hawk- weed. May. 

Dwarf carline-thiſtle. July. 

Common coltsfoot; in watery days. March. 

Common butter- bur; in moiſt meadows. March. 

Ragwort, or ſeagrim. Nothing touches this plant; 
though a perennial, it comes up eaſily by hand, when 
young, or when the ground is moiſt. July. 

Fleabane; in moiſt places. Auguſt. 

Common daiſie. We do not find that any cattle wil- 
lingly eat of this plant, which occupies ſo large a part of 
our paſtures. 

Greater daiſie, or ox- eye. May. 

Common yarrow, or milfoil. e roots of this creep 
abominably, eſpecially where rubbiſh, or dung has been laid. 


May. 
. knap- weed, or matfellon. July. 
Orchiſes of various ſorts; as, 
Butterfly orchis. May. 
Male fool-ſtones. May. 
Female fool-ſtones. May. i 
Male-handed orchis. May. 7 
Female-handed orchis. - [ 
Red-handed orchis. June. J 
Purple late-flowering orchis. June.) 
Little purple-flowered orchis. May. 
| In dr 
7 chiefly 


In moiſt meadows. 


Man orchis. June. 

Frog ſatyrion. May. 

Triple ladies traces. Auguſt, 
Bee orchis. June. 


paſtures, 
in chalk. 


Tree fo 5 Auguſt. 


rexes 4 various ſorts; in low meadows and fenny 
grounds, 
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grounds. Theſe are all very harſh : they are, however, | ſembling in this reſpect the cranes bills: theſe would be 


mowed to fodder cows with in winter. 

Common nettle. 

Adder's tongue; in moiſt meadows. 

Female fern, or brakes ; on dry barren land. It ſtrikes 
its roots far and wide, and is difficult to eradicate even 
with the plough. 8 

M. oſſes of various ſorts. Old paſtures are moſt infeſted 
with theſe. Ploughing is the only effectual way of deſtroy- 
ing them. | 

e have added the time in which moſt of the foregoing 
plants begin to flower; becauſe about that time it is proper 
they ſhould be deſtroyed. 

hough the reader will find an account of many of the 
weeds enumerated in the above catalogue, under their pro- 
per articles, yet we were perſuaded that a general deſcrip- 
tion of the perennial weeds would not be unacceptable here, 
as too much cannot be ſaid to enable the huſbandman to 
know theſe pernicious plants, and exterminate them as ſoon 
as poſſible. 

Annual darnel-graſs is called white darnel by Gerard, 
and in the ſouthern counties crap; though, in Worceſter. 
ſhire, they call the buck- heat by this name. It was a ri- 
diculous old notion, that this weed, which has ever been 
ſtigmatized as one of the greateſt peſts of corn, is produced 
from bad ſeed of wheat. The French call it vraie; be- 
cauſe put into bread, or beer, it is ſuppoſed to cauſe drunk- 
enneſs. It has always been reckoned bad for the eyes, and 
to occaſion vertigoes. This plant is very like the red dar- 
nel-graſs, which has been ſo much cultivated, under the 
name of ray-graſs, or ,vulgarly rye-graſs : but the ſpike is 
much larger and paler ; and has beards, which the ray- 

raſs is entirely without, It is likewiſe annual: whereas 

e ray graſs has an abiding root. Its ſeeds ripen with the 
corn. 

Bearded oat-graſs, or wild oats, is very like the common 
oat in appearance, but generally over-tops it. The ſeeds 
are alſo of a duſky reddiſh colour, and hairy towards the 
bottom. The beards or awns are very long, ſtiff, and bent, 
As it ripens with the corn, or but little before it, the ex- 
tirpation of it is not my eaſy. 

Baſtard alkanet is called, alſo, baſtard gromill, or grom- 
well, and falfern. Nothing is more common among the 
corn, eſpecially among rye, than this weed. It may eaſily 
be known, by its red roots, which yield a red tincture, and 
are uſed by the country girls in Sweden, to ſmear their 
faces with. From the root uſually riſes a ſingle ſtem, 

about a foot high, rough, and branching out at the top. 
The flowers are ſmall and white, ſurrounded with five long, 
narrow, hairy leaves, and ſucceeded by four white rough 
ſeeds. 

The dodder is ſo remarkable a plant, that it cannot be 
miſtaken by thoſe who know the name. It is entirely with- 
out leaves, and does not depend upon the ground for nou- 
riſhment ; but when it is grown up, rots at the bottom, 
and lives upon the juices of other plants, about which it 
entwines itſelf by means of ſmall threads of a red colour 
which it throws out, The flowers are ſmall, and come out 
in roundiſh heads, or bunches, many of them together, here 
and there, from the ſtem. 

Small corn parſley, though it is very common among 
corn, does not ſeem to be much known. It is a low 
branching plant. The branches grow thick together, and 
are knotted and crooked, The flowers grow thick toge- 
ther after the manner of parſley, &c. and are of a white 
colour inclining to yellow. The ſeeds are large in pro- 
portion to the plant, and are ſet about with little crooked 
briſtles, which makes them adhere to the ſtockings in great 
plenty when the ſeeds are ripe, which is about, or a little 
after, harveſt. 4 . 

The leſſer hemlock, called by Gerard, thin-leafed wild 
henilock, is ſo well known under the name of fools parſley, 
as ſcarce to need a deſcription. However, as it is a matter 

of conſequence to diſtinguiſh poiſonous plants from thoſe 
which they reſemble, we may obſerve, that though the 
leaves reſemble parſley, yet they are much darker on their 
upper ſurface, but pale and ſhining underneath. The divi- 
ſiolis of the leaves are much ſharper, and they have no 
ſmell, nor ſcarcely any taſte. When the plant is in flower, 
it is eaſily known by the three long narrow green leaves, 
which hang down from the little ſtem that immediately ſup- 

rt the flowers. : 
| Shepherd's needle or Venus's comb, has its name from 
the remarkable ſhape of the ſeeds with their appendage, re- 
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alone ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the plant. They ſucceed 
ſmall white flowers, and come out in a bunch like needles, 
or the teeth of a comb ſet cloſe together. The leaves are 
RY cut. ; | 2 

ot-graſs is ſo called from its knots or joints, of which 
its ſlender creeping branches are full. Alber harveſt, the 
lands, in many places, ſeem all coloured with the little red 
flowers of this plant. It is called alſo, ſwine's graſs; and, 
in the north, bird's tongue. | 

Black bindweed has a ſtem chat lays hold on any neigh« 
bouring plants, and twines about them from right to left. 
Its leaves are ſmooth, and ſhaped pretty much like thoſe 
of the buck-wheat, which its ſeeds alſo reſembles, being 
triangular, but ſmaller, It frequently ramps up in hedges, 
and gardens, and is alſo very common among corn. 

Corn crow-foot has an upright ſtalk, The leaves are of 
a pale green, and cut into long, narrow, acute ſegments. 
The flowers are much ſmaller, and paler than in the crow- 
foots of the paſtures ; but the ſeed-veſſels are the moſt re- 
markable, for they are covered all over with priekles. This 
is extremely common among corn, 

Charlock, called alſo chadlock, catlock, carlock; and 
wild rape, is, I ſuppoſe, too generally known to need a de- 
ſcription. The white and the bed charlock, 
or wild radiſh, which are the only varieties of each other, 
and not ſo common as the former, may eaſily be diſtin- 
— from it, by the paleneſs of their flowers, and the 
orm of their ſeed · veſſel, which is round, ſmooth, and joint⸗ 
* Almoſt the whole plant is covered with bent pellucid 

Alrs. a 

Yellow vetching, or ſmall yellow feteh; has long ſlender 
divided talks. The leaves are triangular, and grow by 
pairs cloſe to the ſtalk. Out of theſe leaves comes a ten- 
dril, by which the plant ſupports itſelf ; and, on a long ſtalk, 
one ſmall pea flower, of a yellow colour, which is ſucceed- 
ed by a flat pod, about an inch in length, containing fix of 
ſeven roundiſh ſeeds. 

Corn-marigold, or golden corn-flower, is the buddle, 
or yellow buddle of Kent, Its leaves grow cloſe to the 
ſtem, in an alternate order. They are of a blue-green 
colour, and are cut about the edges. The flowers are 
like thoſe of the marigold, large, and a beautiful yellow. 

Yellow rattle is known by its leaves being firmly in- 
dented about the edges, its flowers being yellow; and its 
ſeed - veſſel ſwelling into a dry, large, compreſſed bladder 
divided into two cells, and containing ſeveral compreſſed 
ſeeds, ſurrounded with a membrane. 

Red eye-bright, or eye-bright cow-wheat, has a ſtem riſ- 
ing not more than a foot high ; long narrow leaves, in- 
dented about the edges, and purple flowers growing in 
ſpikes. It flowers in July and Auguſt. | 

Viper's bugloſs. The ſtalks are rough, round, ſolid, 
erect, undivided, and marked with black ſpots; the leaves 
are very raugh, long, narrowing to a point, and placed with- 
out any certain order. The large ſpecious flowers, of a 
beatiful blue colour, grow in long bending ſpikes. They 
conſiſt of one petal, divided into five roundiſh ſegments, of 
different ſizes, and reſemble a horn in their figure, expand- 
ing by degrees, from a narrow beginning. 'The flower-cup 
conſiſts of five narrow ſegments, and contains four rough 
ſeeds. 

Melilot is well known by its trefoil leaves, which are 
indented, and, as it were, eaten about the edges ; and by 
its long, thin ſpikes of ſmall, yellow flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſhort rough pods, containing two ſeeds. 

Wild carrot, bird's neſt, or bees-neſt, is very like the 
cultivated carrot, of which it is indecd ſuppoſed to be only 
a variety. The wild fort, however, differs in its roots bei 
ſmall and ſticky. In both forts, after they have done flow- 
ering, the umbels contract themſelves into the ſhape of a 
bird's neſt, X 

Cow parſnep, wild parſnep, meadow parſnep, or madnep. 
This grows three feet high, The ſtalk is round, furrowed, 
and hollow. The leaves proceed from a large membrane, 
or ſheath. They grow on long hairy ſtalks, and are di- 
vided and downy. "The flowers grow in large umbels, are 
white, and conſiſt of five irregular petals. Two oval, 


each flower, 1 
Stinking hawkweed may be diſcovered by its very ſtrong 

ſmell like caſtor. As it 1s not a common weed, it is nct 

neceſſary to be particular in the deſcription of it. | 


ſtreaked, compreſled ſeeds, ſurrounded by a wing, ſucceed . 


Muſk-thiſtle is known by its handſome purple nodding. 
he 
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heads of flowers, which come out rather ſooner than moſt 


ſorts of thiſtle. The ſmell of them is agreeable. 
Carline-thiftles is very different from the other thiſtles. 
The hard, woody root, s up one round purpliſh ſtalk, 
beſet with pricky leaves in no order. This is terminated 
with ſeveral flowers, growing in a head. The ſmall ones, 
compoſing the whole, are of a duſk purple, and contained 
in a ſwelling ſcaly cup z the inner ſcales of which are very 
long, ſhining, coloured, ſpreading, and placed in a ring 
round the flowers. The ſtalks and heads remain all the 
year, with very little variation, upon the dry paſtures, 


Perennial Wads in Corn. 


Field fox-tail, ſmall baſtard fox-tail, or mouſe-tail graſs, 
is known by its long, round, flender, ſmooth ſpike, of a 
duſky purple colour. The ſpikes are fo very long and ſlen- 
der, that they uſually bend a little. This graſs is found in 
the moiſt furrows of arable land, and in any places where 
the water is ſuffered to ſtand. 

Common wheat-graſs, or couch-graſs, is univerſally 
known, by its long white * roots. It grows very 
tall, eſpecially in hedges. The ſpike reſembles that of 
wheat in the manner in which the ſeeds are diſpoſed. 

Common field ſcabious is all over rough and hairy, The 
ſtalk is upright ; a foot, or a foot and a half in height, ſpot- 
ted, and branching. The lower leaves are oval, and in- 
dented about the edge. Thoſe which grow on the ſtalk 
are divided, and of that ſort which botaniſts call pinnatifid. 
The flowers are blue, of the compound kind, conſiſting of 
a conſiderable number of ſmall flowers, each divided into 
four parts, and having one feed under them. 

The taſte of the plant is a diſagreeable bitter. 

Small bind-weed, called, alſo, with-wind, and hedge- 


bells, though theſe names ſhould ſeem rather to belong to 


the great bind-weed, which ramps in the hedges ; where- 
as this overſpreads the arable lands. The common people, 


in their wrath, have given this pernicious weed the ſame 


= > jonny] names with the dodder, viz. hell-weed, and de- 
vil's guts. 


The ſtalks of this plant are weak, and twine about any 


thing. They come near, from left to right; and when 
they find no ſupport, they trail the 
leaves come out ſingle. They are three cornered, ſhaped 
| ſomewhat like an arrow head, ſmooth, and placed on long 
foot-ſtalks. From the boſoms of the leaves comes out 
one flower on a very long foot-ſtalk. It is bell-ſhaped, 


of a beautiful colour, purple, red, white, or variegated | 
and is ſucceeded by a ſmall, roundiſh ſeed veſlel, containing 


four large angular ſeeds, The whole plant is full of a 
milky juice. | 
Bladder-campion, white corn-campion, ſpattling poppy, 
white bottle, white ben, or frothy poppy. The ſtalks 
row a foot and a half, or two feet high, round, ſmooth, 
jointed, branched towards tae top; and at every joint is a 
pair of leaves, perfectly ſmooth. The flowers are white, 
and conſiſt of five bifid petals. The empalement, or out- 
ward covering, is puffed out into a roundiſh form; and is 


ſmooth, often varied with red, green, and white, and beau- 


tifully veined all over, like a fine net. 
White campion, admitted into gardens, when it has a 
double flower, under the name of white batchelor's-but- 


ground. 'The | 
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this plant abounded, it has been ſcarcely poſſible to turn 
"me milk * cheeſe, 1 
orn reſt-harrow, reſt- plough, cammock, pretty whi 
or ground furze. The — ſtubborn, creeping — 
ſend forth many woody, round, ſlender, hairy branches, 
red towards the bottom. The leaves grow three together. 
The flowers of the pea kind, of a beautiful red colour, and 
are ſucceeded by a ſwelling, villous pod, containing a few 
roundiſh ſeeds. | 

Tree ſow-thiſtles. The root is ver creeping, full of 
milk, and with difficulty eradicated. The ſlalk is about 
two feet high, ſmooth at the bottom, but hairy where it 
begins to branch out. The leaves are like thoſe of the dan- 
delion, deeply cut, ending in ſharp points, and having the 
edges ſet round with 2 prickles. The flowers grow 
ſeveral together; and reſemble thoſe of the ſow-thiſtle, but 
are much larger, of a deeper yellow, and ſurrounded by a 
very rough, hairy, dark-coloured empalement. They have 
—5 ſmell of bitter almonds, and are ſucceeded by downy 

8. 

Great knapweed, matfellon, or bulweed. This plant is 
about two feet high. The ſtalks are round, ſtreaked, and 
hoary. The bottom leaves are oblong and undivided ; but 
thoſe which grow on the ſtalk, are cut and divided. The 
flowers reſemble thoſe or the blue-bottle in ſhape, but are 
of a red colour. The ſeed is ſmall, oblong, reddiſh, and 
hairy in the upper part. 

Corn horſe-tail grows in moiſt places. In April, naked 
ſtalks come up, which bear the flower and ſeed, "Theſe 
are but of ſhort duration. In May, other ſtalks ariſe, hol- 
low jointed about a foot high, aud ſending forth all round, 
hollow jointed leaves, fix or eight inches in length, ſubdi- 
viding into others at the joints. 


Perennial Weeds in Paſture. 


Devil's-bit is a kind of ſcabious. It differs from the 
common field ſcabious, in having undivided leaves, ſet thick- 
er on the ſtalk ; in the lowers not ſpreading out into a flat 
' furface, but growing in a round form; and the {mall flow- 
| ers, which compoſe the whole, being all of a ſize and re- 
gular : and, laſtly, in che root looking as if it were bit off 
at the end. 

Great plantain, or way-dread, is eaſily known by its broad 
leaves, ſpreading on the ground, and marked on the under 
| ſurface with ſeven ſtrong nerves. From the centre of theſe 

ariſe ſeveral naked, round, hairy ſtalks, ſuſtaining a long, 
' cylindrical ſpike of ſmall lowers, ſet thick together, 

Rib-wort plantain has much longer leaves, marked only 
with five nerves. The ſtalks are higher, and not round, but 
' Cornered, and the ſpikes of the lowers are ſhorter. 

Yellow ladies bedſtra , cheeſe-renning, maid's-hair, petty 


| mugwet. Its lender ſtalks riſe to about a foot. The leaves 


come out in whorls, eight or nine together. They are 
long and narrow, and of a deep green. Towards the top 
of the ſtalk, two little branches uſually come out, ſuſtaining 
a a conſiderable number of ſmall yellow flowers, conſiſting of 
| One petal, divided into four parts, and ſucceeded by two 
ſmooth roundiſh ſeeds. | 

Round-leaved bell-flowers. The bottom leaves are round- 
iſh : thoſe upon the ſtalk long and narrow. The flowers 
are blue, bell-ſhaped, with the edge divided into five parts, 
and hang down, 


tons. It has a long and large root, of a ſharp bitteriſh | Leſſer throatwort, or Canterbury bells. The ſtalk is cor- 
taſte, ſending forth ſeveral ſtalks about two feet high : | nered and undivided, about a foot high, and hairy. The 


round, hairy, jointed, branching, of a red colour near the flowers grow at the top of the ſtalk cloſe to it, ſeveral to- 


ground : a pair of leaves comes out at every joint, hairy, 
and ſharp-pointed. The flowers are like thoſe of the laſt: 
but the empalement, which is not puffed out like that, is 
oblong, with purpliſh ſtreaks down along it from top to 
bottom. The flowers of this are imperfect: the male or 
barren, and the female or fruitful, growing on diſtin 
lants. 

F Small bramble, or dewberry-buſh is diſtinguiſhed from 
the common bramble of the hedges, by the place of its 
growth, the trailing of its round branches, the ſmallneſs 
of its prickles which are fewer in number, and chiefly on 
the ſtalks ; the leaves growing only three together, being 
green underneath, and the ſide ones divided into two parts; 
and the blueneſs of its berries, which conliſt of a very few 
large diviſions. 

-orn-mint, We are told, on undoubted authority, that 
this herb will hinder milk from curdling; and that when 
hungry cows haye been put after harveſt into a field where 


gether. They are erect, of a beautiful purple colour, and 
and divided to the middle into five acute ſegments. 

Meadows ſaxifrage, Engliſh ſaxifrage, or ſtone-break. 
The root has a ſharpiſh, aromatic taſte. The ſtalks are 
round, ſtreaked, and reddiſh towards the bottom. The 
leaves are ſmooth, of a dark green, and divided twice into 
long narrow, ſharp ſegments. The foot-ſtalks membra- 
naceous at the baſe. The flowers grow in looſe umbels, 
and are of a pale yellow. The ſeeds are oval, ſtreaked, and 
red at the top. 

Burnet Alias is of two kinds. The large is found in 
woods, and the tmaller in dry paſtures. Of this laſt there 
is a variety, differing only in the leaves, which are cut even 
to the root. The ſtalks are ſtreaked, and branched, I he 
flowers grow in umbels cloſe together. They are ſmall, 
white, and conſiſt of five entire petals. Theſe are ſucceed- 
ed by two ſeeds of an oblong oval form. The root has a 
Very hot taſte. 


Crow 
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Crow garlick, or wild garlick. The leaves are round 
and ſmooth, refembling much thoſe of ruſhes. From the 
midſt of theſe riſes a ſtalk, a foot or more in height, naked, 
ſlender, round, ſmooth, and hard; ſuſtaining many purple 
ſeeds, or little bulbs, about the fize of grains of wheat, col- 
lected into a round head, | 

White ſaxifrage, ſengreen, or ſtone-break, has kidney- 
ſhaped leaves ſpread upon the ground, and divided about the 
edges, not much unlike thoſe of ground-ivy, but ſofter and 
ſmaller, and of a faint yellowiſh green. Among theſe riſes 
a round, hairy, branching ſtalk, about ſix inches high, 
bearing ſpacious white flowers, conſiſting of five entire 
petals. This pretty little plant grows in dry paſtures, and 
may readily be known by its roots, which are made up of 
little knobs. 

From a want of ſufficient diſtinction in names, a ſtrange 
coufuſion has ariſen between the meadow ſaxifrage, burnet 
ſaxifrage, burnet, and white ſaxifrage. It is hoped theſe 
deſcriptions will contribute ſomething towards avoiding this 
confuſion for the future. | 

Agrimony has generally a ſingle, round, rough ſtalk, 
with leaves placed alternately upon it, which are winged 
with ſmall leaves, placed between the larger pairs. I he 
yellow flowers grow alternately along the ſtalk, in a long 
row, after the manner of a ſpike, and are ſucceeded by 
rough ſeeds. 

ropwort is known by its winged leaves, the diviſions 
of which are all regular, and ſharply indented about the 
edges, by its white flowers, growing in a bunch like an 
umbel ; but principally by its roots, which conſiſt of a bunch 
of knobs hanging upon threads, from whence it has the 
names of filipendula, and dropwort. The flowers ſmell 
agreeably. 

Meadow-ſweet, or queen of the meadows, The ſtalk is 
angular, ſmooth, ſtrong, branching, and of a reddiſh colour. 
The leaves grow alternately, are winged, and conſiſt of 
three or four pair of lobes, and a very large one at the end 
divided into three parts, like a raſberry-leaf. They are in- 
dented about the edges, white underneath, and wrinkled, 
like the leaf of the elm. The flowers are ſimilar to thoſe 
of the dropwort. The whole plant has an agreeable ſmell. 

Tormentil, or ſeptfoil. The root is large, of a reddiſh 


colour, and an aftringent taſte, The ſtalks are weak, and 


lie on the ground at firſt; but afterwards riſe up. The 
leaves are hairy, grow cloſe to the ſtalk, and are divided 
into ſeven parts. The flowers are yellow, and conſiſt of 
four petals. There is another ſpecies, not ſo common, 
differing from this only in having its ſtalks laying entirely 
on the ground, and the leaves growing on foot - ſtalks. 

The crowfoots are too common every where to need a 
deſcription. They are known under the names of king- 
cob, king-cup, gold-cups, gold-knobs, butter-cups, and 
butter-flowers. The bulboſe crow-foot is diſtinguiſhed 
not only by its round root, but ”y the diviſions of the 
flower-cups being bent back, the ſtalk being erect, and that 
which ſuſtains the flowers being furrowed. The upright 
crow-foot has the diviſions of the empalement ſpreadiug out, 
as in the creeping fort; but the flower-ſtalks are not fur- 
rowed, as in that and the bulboſe one, The leaves are di- 
vided, firſt, into three parts; and each of thoſe again into 
ſeveral. The upper leaves are long, narrow, and undivided, 
This plant grows much taller than the others. The flowers 
of all three are alike, and of a fine ſhining yellow. 

Pilewort, figwort, or leſſer celandine. The root con- 
ſiſts of oblong knobs. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, cor- 
nered, and placed on foot-ſtalks. The flowers reſemble in 
general thoſe of the crow-foots, but differ ſomewhat from 
them in having the cup divided only into three parts, the 

tals being about eight in number, and narrower. This 

ow plant runs very much at the root, and choaks all plants 
which are near it. 

Bugle, middle conſound, ſicklewort, or herb carpenter. 
It riſes about half a foot high, with a „ ſtalk, The 
leaves come out by pairs, of a purpliſh colour, and indented 
about the edges. The flowers grow in a ſpike, are blue, and 
have a very ſmall upper lip. 

Self-heal, hooke-heal, ſicklewort, carpenter's herb, or 
prunell. This differs from bugle, in the leaves being longer 
and narrower, and in the flowers growing in a thicker 
ſpike; their upper lip being larger, and their hlaments being 
forked. 

Common yellow toad-flax, or flax-weed, It creeps very 
much with its hard woody roots; which ſend up ſeveral 
ſmooth ſtalks, a foot, or a foot and a half high, covered 
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with long, narow leaves, placed without order. The flowers 
gow in cloſe ſpikes, on ſhort foot-ſtalks, at the top of the 

alks. They are of a light yellow, ſhaped like a calf's 
mouth, and end in the ſpur behind. WHY 68 

Ladies-ſmock, cuckow-flower ; in Norfolk; | 
bells. The talk is upright, round, and ſmooth; The leaves 
are winged, with the lobes of the lower ones roundiſh ; and 
of thoſe upon the ſtalk oblong. The flowers are large; 
handſome, and white, or ourplith ; conſiſting of four obtuſe 
veined petals. The ſeeds are contained in erect comprefled 
pods, an inch, or an inch and a half long; divided into 
two cells, with which, when ripe, burſt with a touch, and 
throw out their ſeeds to a conſiderable diſtance, 

Crow-foot crane*s-bill, or blue crane's-bill. The leaves 
are divided, almoſt to the mlddle, uſually into ſeven parts; 
The ſtalk commonly divided into two branches; and each 
of theſe into two more. From the corner of each diviſiori 
comes a flower ſtalk ſupporting two large blue flowers; con- 
ſiſting of five roundith, entire petals, ſucceeded by a lon 
ſeed- veſſel, reſembling a, crane's-bill. This bill-like ſe 
veſſel is thick and rough, but not ſo long as in ſome of the 
other ſorts. 

Reſt-harrow, or cammock, of the paſtures, differs very 
little from the corn reſt-harrow deſcribed before. The 
branches of this are armed with long ſtiff prickles. The 
flowers are of a higher purple, and come out ſingle : wheres 
as, in the other, they come out together. 

Dandelion, or piſs-a-bed, is well known in all paſtures, by 
its milkineſs, and its naked hollow ftalks, ſupporting one 
large, yellow, compound flower, which is ſucceeded by a 
round ball of downy ſeeds. 

Rough dandelion, or dandelion hawkweed. The whole 
plant is rough, with forked hairs. The flower-cup does 
not bend back, as in the common dandelion : and this is a 
taller plant. 

Yellow devil's-bit, ſo called, becauſe the end of the 
root ſeems as if it were bit off, is alſo khown by the name 
of ſmall hare's hawkweed. The leaves ſare ſmooth, long; 
narrow, and cut into long ſharp pointed ſegments. The 
ſtalks, are a foot and a half, or two feet high, and branch- 
ing. On the tops of theſe, grow man , + Av ſmaller 
e than in the dandelion, ſupported on ſcaly flower - 
talks. 

Long- rooted hawkweed. This has a very long tap- root. 
The ſtalks are a foot and a half high, or more; cornered, 
naked, and divided. The bottom leaves ſpread in a circle on 


the ground, and are jagged and rough. The flower-ſtalks ' 


are ſcaly, The flowers and down of the ſeed reſemble thoſe 
of the dandelion. 

Dwarf, or ſmall purple carline thiſtle. This lowly plant 
ſpreads its prickly leaves a foot round, and ſuffers nothing 
to grow beneath them. Its purple flower comes out in the 
midſt of theſe, without any ſtalks, cloſe to the ground. 

Colt's-foot, fole-foot, horſe-hoof, or bull-foot. In Fe- 
bruary, the ſcaly ſtalks ariſe, bearing one yellow compound 
flower, which is ſucceeded by a hairy white down. The 


leaves comes out later. They are ſhaped ſomewhat like a 


horſe's hoof, and are downy underneath, 

Butter-bur, or peſtilent-wort, reſembles colts-foot in 
many reſpects : but the flowers are purple, and grow in a 
thyrſe. The leaves come out after the lowers decay; and 
are like thoſe of the colt's- foot in ſhape ;z but are three or 
four times as big. 

Ragwort, ragweed, ſtagger-wort, ſtaner-wort, St. 
James's-wort, ſeggrum, or ſeagrime. The ſtalk is uſually 
ſingle, round, ſtreaked, ſolid, and of a purpliſh colour in 
ſome parts. The leaves are very much jagged, ſmooth, and 
of a dark green. The flowers are yellow, radiated, and 
grow many together. When we affirmed that this plant 
comes up eaſily by hand, when wan or the ground is moiſt, 
we ſpoke from experience. The fact, in Lie words, was 
this. Some cloſes were notoriouſly over-run with this 
weed. The owner, juſt before the time of flowering, and 
after ſome rain, turned in a man and woman upon them; 
ordering the woman to pull up all ſhe could by hand, and 
the man to root out the reſt, with his docking- iron. The 
rag-wort was not indeed left in a lane for the down ſeeds 
to ripen, and to be carried on again to the cloſes, by the 
wied : but the plant was thrown in heaps and burnt, and 
the aſhes were ſpread upon the graſs. It was not, indeed, 
all deſtroyed at this firſt attempt : but the few plants which 
came up the following year were ſoon pulled up by the 
woman; and ſcarce a plant has now appeared in theſe 
cloſes for ſeveral years paſt, 
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 Fleabane, middle fleabane, or fleawort. The ſtalk is 


round, bending, ſolid, and hoary. The leaves are oblong, 
— reriakcled, downy, and embrace the ſtalk, — 
which they grow very thick, without regularity. The 
flower are yellow, radiated, and incloſed in a flower-cup, 
made up of narrow ſcales like briſtles. Mr. Ray tells us 
chat if the leaves or tops of fleabane be ſqueezed, the 

ſmell like ſoap. Gerard ſays, the herb-women call it herb 
Chriſtopher. 

Greater daiſie, ox- eye, or maudlin-wort. The ftalk is 
five cornered, ſolid, and branching. The leaves are jagged 
and embrace the ſtalk. The flowers are large, and radiated. 
2 ray is white, and the diſk yellow: the ſeeds have no 

wn. : 

Commow yarrow, milfoil, or noſebleed. The ſtalks are 
fender, round, ſtreaked, Riff, and hairy. They are di- 
vided towards the top into ſeveral branches; and theſe again 
into lower-ſtalks, ſupporting ſmall white or purpliſh flowers, 
growing thick together in a kind of umbel. The leaves 
are cut very fine, and divided twice. 

Common, or black knapweed, or matfellon, black mat- 
fellon, or bullweed. The root is hard, thick and woody, and 
has a diſagreeable aſtringency. The ſtalks are round, rough, 
ſtreaked, ſtrong and very tough. The leaves are irregularly 
placed, oblong, and of a dark green. From the wings of 
the leave ariſe ſtalks, ſupporting one, two, or three heads 
of flowers, which are purple, and incloſed in a ſcaly cup: 
the ſcales are black, and ſurrounded with fine hairs, like the 
eye-laſhes. RAY 

The orchiſes 1 be known by their roots; which are 
either a double bulb, reſembling a pair of teſticles; or a 
bunch of long fleſhy roots, like the fingers of the hand. 
The flowers, by growing in a ſpike, make a handſome 

e. The colour is red in moſt forts. 

Adder's tongue is hid among the graſs in low meadows. 
From a very low ſtalk ariſes a lingle, thick, ſmooth, ob- 
long leaf; from the boſom of which, iſſues a kind of 
tongue, ending in a point, and indented on each fide like a 


e. 
Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, ſays, 
& Hand-weeding is carefully attended to by farmers in 
general; and is, jgenerally, performed by the acre: a 
ractice I have not met with elſewere ; though moſt eligi- 
le to be adopted in every diſtrict: a farmer has not a 
more diſagreeable taſk than that of attending to weeders by 
the day. The price is, of courſe, proportioned to the 
. of the crop to be weeded: from ſixpence to five 
ſhillings an acre is given.” 
WEEVIL, an inſect of the beetle kind, reſembling a 
ſmall May bug, with a long ſharp pointed head, to the 
hinder part of which are fixed two antennæ. It is black, 
and therefore eaſily diſtinguiſhed in any corn : but its prin- 
cipal and favourite food is wheat, of which, either old or 
new, it devours great quantities; without however com- 
municating any bad ſmell to it, as the moth does. Some 
call it the corn-louſe, becauſe it bites animals more ſtrongly 
than fleas do. This has made it to be looked upon as a 
© carnivorous inſect; and many have pretended that it de- 
yours both the worm and the chryſalis of the falſe moth : 
an opinion which M. Duhamel does not think improba- 
ble, becauſe, in effect, very few of thoſe moths are ever 
found in corn where there are many weevils. 
Upon thruſting one's hand into a heap of corn, one may 
eaſily perceive by its heat, whether it contains many of 
theſe inſets, which generally lie pretty much collected; 
and the particular places where they are moſt numerous, 
feel OE warmer than the reſt, This obſervation ſoon 
led M. Duhamel to think, that a conſiderable heat is pro- 
bably neceſſary for the hatching of their eggs; and that in 
this caſe, even if they ſhould hve, they will not be able to 
breed, in his ventilating granaries. 
To aſcertain this fact, he put ſome weevils into wheat 
{906 ſtove-dried) in one of thoſe granaries, in May 1751. 
t was well ventilated from time to time, and opened in 
Auguſt 1752, when none of them were found. He did the 
fame with wheat which had been ſtove dried: and when 
the granary was emptied, a yur and a half or two years af- 
ter, not a weevil could be ſeen. 
He again put ſome weevils into a ventilating granary 
in which wheat of the year 1754 was Jaid up, without 
| having been ſtove-dried. This corn was taken out in May 
1756, and ſifted over a fine ſcreen ; which gave him an 
gry to obſerve whether the weevils had increaſed. 
IT he number ſeemed to him nearly the fame as that he 
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had put in: and a further reaſon which induced him to 
think they had not multiplied, was, that this grain, inſtead 
of being heated, as corn is well known to be whenever 
weevils breed in it, was ſo cool, that a country fellow 
employed for this work could hardly remain bare-footed 
among it, a 

In 1755, Dom Edward Provenchere, procutator of the 
Carthuſians of Liget, near Loches, in the province of 
Touraine, intending to make ſome experiments on the pre- 
ſervation of corn, choſe for that purpoſe a large caſk, at one 
end of which, a/little above the common bottom, he put a 
floor of lattice work, and over that a canvas, This caſk 
was filled with Wheat of the harveſt of 1754, of which it 
contained 1080 pounds, He then fixed to it a pair of 
middle ſized bellows, ſo fituated that they might eaſily be 
worked ; and nearly in the centre of this corn, he put as 
many weevils as weighed ſix drachms ; which is pretty 
conſiderable for that quantity of grain. 

The bellows were blown an hour every week. In the 
beginning of September 1756, when that operation had 
been neglected for ſome time, the corn began to heat: 
but it was ſoon cooled again by uſing the bellows. The 
15th of October, on taking the corn out of this caſk, in 
which it had kept perfectly well, not above twenty wee- 
vils were found in it. Dom Edward fays, he ſaw that in- 
ſet come out of the vent-holes every time the bellows 
were blown. He perceived in many places ſeveral grains 
of corn linked together by threads, certainly tormed by 
moths that were in his wheat (which had not been ſtove- 
dried), and, not dying immediately, had had time to ſpin 
their web. 

Dom Edward filled another caſk with nine hundred 
pounds of barley, not 'ſtove-dried, and put into it tix 
drachms of weevils. Though care was taken to ventilate 
this caſk as much as the former, which was filled with 


wheat, that is to ſay, during an hour every week, yet this 


corn heated prodigiouſly: the bellows could not cool it, 
and the weevils multiphed in it exceedingly. \t 

« This, ſays M. Duhamel, is the very thing that hap- 
pened to me in my larger experiment on the ſame kind of 
grain. Barley probably contains a great deal of moiſture; 
and the queſtion is, whether ſtove-drying can be able to 
preſerve it. The increaſe of the weevils here ſeems to 
prove that this inſect cannot multiply in corn which re- 
tains a proper degree of coolneſs,” 

Though the above experiments ſeem to prove pretty 
clearly, at leaſt that the weevil cannot breed in corn 
which is kept properly cool, and that if any ſure way to 
deſtroy this infect be ever diſcovered, it will be molt likely 
to ſucceed by means of the ventilating granary; yet 
M. Duhamel, with his conſtant candour and unvyaried zeal 
for the welfare of mankind, exhorts the naturaliſts, the 
philoſopher, the lover of the public good, not to rely too 
much on any thing that he has ſaid in this reſpect ; to look 
upon the trials which he has related, as ſteps only which 
may help to lead to that deſired end; and to continue their 
e to render to the world the important ſervice of 
ſhewing how this creature may be effectually extermi- 
nated, by any ſafe and practicable method. 

« I have tried, continues he, in his lateſt writings upon 
agriculture, many of the receipts moſt vaunted in books of 
huſbandry, as remedies againſt the weevil, aud have not 
found the leaſt benefit from any one of them. All that 
they have taught me, is that this animal will endure a great 
deal before it can be killed, It will live a long time with- 
out eating; cold will benumb it ſo as to make it appear to 
be dead; but I have put ſome of them, in that ſtate, into 
a warm place, and after keeping them there for ſome time, 
have found that they were perfectly alive: the great cool- 
neſs of my granaries has ſeemed to prevent their increaſe : 
but it has not killed them. They bear eaſily a heat of from 
forty-five to fifty 2 of Reaumur's thermometer (ſrom 
one hundred and fifteen to one hundred and twenty-four 
of Farenheit's). I kept corn in which there were many 
weevils, during half an hour, in a place heated to upwards 
of eighty degrees of Reaumur's thermometer (two hundred 
and ten of Farenheit's) : ſome of them periſhed ; but others 
remained alive, They, therefore, who would deſtroy 
them by ſuch a degree of heat, muſt let their corn be ex- 
poſed to it during ſeven or eight hours at leaſt. 

« I grant that the ſmoke of o__ will kill any inſect; 
but that method is not practicable in granaries: ſor this 
vapour, which is very light, aſcends to the top of the gra- 
nary, and ſcarcely acts at all upon the corn on the _ 
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It is true, that the corn may be ſo diſpoſed as to let this 
ſmoke paſs through it, and all the inſects in it will then 
be deſtroyed. But, at the ſame time, this ſmoke will 

ive the corn a very diſagreeable and laſting ſmell, which 
. it entirely. Conſequently this method will 
not do. | 

« It is confidently ſaid, that the weevils may be driven 
away by turning the corn with ſhovels rubbed with eſlence 
of turpentine. To try whether this eſſence really diſ- 

leaſes them, I ordered two large caſes to be made : the 
inſide of one of them was rubbed with eſſence of turpen- 
tine; both of them were filled with corn in which there 
were many weevils ; and the inſets remained as quiet in 
the one as in the other. It is true, that when corn infeſted 
with weevils is turned with a ſhovel, ſeveral of thoſe in- 
ſeas quit the heap, and haſten towards the walls of the 
granary. This may have been imputed to the rubbing of 
the ſhovel with oil of ſpikenard or eſſence of turpentine : 
but the ſame thing happens when the ſhovel has not been 
rubbed with an * whatever; and the fugitive weevils 
ſoon return to che heap of corn. 

& When corn is ſifted in a ſieve (and the ſame is appli- 
cable to a ſcreen) fine enough to retain the grain, the wee- 
vils then agitated, ſhrink up their legs, and are, in that 
poſture, generally ſo much ſmaller than the good corn, that 
very many of them drop through the ſteve. The greateſt 
part of them may therefore be deſtroyed by this method, 
which is a very good one: but unfortunately, there will 
ſtill remain enough of them among the corn, to do conſi- 
derable damage. This ſieve or ſcreen ſhould be of wite ; 
and under it ſhould be placed an earthen or copper veſſel, 

retty deep, to receive the inſects, and ſmooth on its in- 
fide, to prevent their getting out eaſily. 

« Of all the methods I have tried, that which has ſeem- 
ed to me to be the beſt, is to dry the corn in a ſtove, or 
oven, heated to eighty or ninety degrees of M. de Reau- 
mur's thermoineter (from two hundred and ten to two 
hundred and thirty of Farenheit's, and to let it remain 
there twelve hours. I exhort all thoſe who wiſh the wel- 
fare of the public, to ſtudy the means of deſtroying the 
weevil, and, in Ne thereof, to make particular 
experiments * but I beſeech them not to publiſh their diſ- 
coveries till they have made repeated trials of them, and 
that in different granaries: for I have ſometimes ſeen theſe 
inſects forſake a granary, when no cauſe could poſſibly be 

for ſo doing.“ ; 
ELD, or — WEED, the name of a plant much 
uſed by the dyers to give a yellow colour to woollens, filks, 
cotton, and thread. DE | 

Its root, which is compoſed of a few ligneous fibres, 
does not pierce deep; from this root it puts forth leaves 
about four inches long and half an inch broad, of a lively 
green, ſoft to the touch, and ſpread circularly near the 
ground, with ſome gentle wavings at their edges, but ob- 
tuſe at their points. Its ſtem, which riſes from amidſt 


theſe leaves to the height of three feet, or even more, if the 


il and culture be very good, often branches out, and 1s 
— with leaves like thoſe below, though ſmaller in 


tion as they approach the flowers, which grow in 
Check ſpikes «1 the end of the branches or ſtem. Theſe 


flowers, which appear at the latter end of June, are each 
of them compoſed of three ſmall irregular petals of a green- 
iſh yellow, to which ſucceeds a globular berry of the fame 
colour, terminated by three points, and in which are in- 
cloſed ſmall brown ſpherical ſeeds. Theſe ſeeds ripen in 
September, the plant becomes entirely yellow when it is 
dry, and the whole of it, but eſpecially the berry, is 
uſed in dying? The ſlendereſt weld, and particularly 
if it inclines to a ruſſet colour, is accounted the beſt : 
that which is larger, and of a dull green, is much leſs 
d. N 
3 plant grows naturally along the ſides of high ways, 
upon dry banks, and on old walls, in many parts of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and other countries where the win- 
ters are not very ſevere : but the cultivated ſort is far pre- 
ferable to the wild, both for the quantity and the goodneſs 
of the colour which it yields. It will thrive tolerably on 
almoſt any ſoil, provided it be dry and warm : but the 
richer the land is upon which it is ſown, the greater will 
be the produce ; and in proportion to the care with which 
it is cultivated, the more vigorous and fit for dying will 
ehe ground for this, as for every other plant, ſhould 
be in fine tilth at the time of ſowing it ; though here, un- 
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leſs it be very poor indeed; it will not require dung. The 
ſeed ſhould be that of the preceding year ; for if it be 
older, great part of it will not grow. Both Mr. Wor- 
lidge and M. Duhamel are of opinion that weld ſeed 
ſhould, on account of its ſmallneſs, for it is but little big- 
ger than that of purſlane, be mixed with aſhes, buck- 
wheat, oats, or ſome other ſimilar ingredient, in order the 
better to avoid ſowing it too thick; for the plants of weld 
thrive beſt when they are about ſix inches aſunder. For 
this reaſon, as was before obſerved in regard to all plants 
which require being hoed, it is beſt to ſow weld in rows. 
Some ſow it on barley, or oats after they have been ſown 
and harrowed, this requiring only a buſh to be drawn over 
it; for it ſhould not be covered deep, A gallon of weld- 


ſeed thus uſed in the broad-caſt way will be ſufficient to 


ſow an acre of land. It will not grow much during the 
firſt ſummer, when it is thus ſown ; but it will thrive 
apace after the corn is taken off, | 

The beginning or middle of Auguſt is a proper ſeaſon 
for ſowing weld in this country. Fhe only cate that it 
requires whilſt growing, is to keep it clear of weeds, which 
might choak it, or at leaſt weaken its growth. 

he French, in-general, ſow their weld in March, and 
pull it up in July or Auguſt of the enſuing year, when part 
of its ſeeds are ripe, and the plant is ſtill of a greeniſh yel- 
low : they then dry it and threſh it upon cloths, to get the 
ripeſt of the ſeed, and after this they tie their ſtalks up in 
bundles, and fell them to the dyers. But Mr. Miller 
rightly judges, that the beſt time to pull the weld for 
uſe is when it begins to flower, that is to ſay, about the 
latter eny of June, becauſe, like all other vegetables, it is 
then in its greateſt vigour, and conſequently beſt fitted to 
yield the greateſt quantity of dye. F or a produce of new 
ſeeds, it is much better to ſow a ſmall piece of land on pur- 
poſe, or to ſet apart for 'this end a ſuitable portion of the 
field of which the plants are intended for uſe, rather than let 
the whole ſtand too long, that is to ſay, till part of the 
ſeeds are ripe ; becauſe, by letting the plants ſtand till then, 
their quality is injured far beyond the value of the ſeeds 
that are got from them (the berries being, as was obſerved 
before, the part which yields the fineſt dye) ; and beſides, 
the ſeeds thus obtained will of courſe be a mixture of ripe 
and half-ripe ones, on the growing of which there cannot 
be a due reliance. The common way of drying theſe plants 
is to ſet them upright in ſmall handfuls in the field; and 
when they are dry, to tie them up in bundles. They muſt 
alſo be houſed dry; and care muſt be taken to ſtack them 
ſo looſely, that there may be room for the air to paſs be- 
tween them, to prevent their fermenting. 

The plants which are intended for ſeed ſhould be pulled, 
as ſoon as their ſeeds are ripe, and then be dried and beaten. 
out for uſe; for if this 1s deferred, or if they are let. 
ſtand too long, the ſeeds will ſcatter. | 

The method of cultivating this plant at Oiſſel, in Nor 
mandy, where great quantities of it are raiſed for expor- 
tation to Holland, independent of the conſumption in 
France, is thus related by M. Dambourney, in the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture at Rouen. 

« In the month of July, jul after the kidney beans 
then in bloom have been hoed for the fecond time, and 
earthed up, eſpecially if there be an appearance of ap- 
proaching rain, weld ſeed is ſown among them, very thin, 
as equally as poſſible, Careful huſbandmen bury this ſeed 
by x axe; A over it a ſmall buſh of thorns. Whilſt the 
weld riſes, the beans ripen and are gathered ; after which 
the ground remains, of courſe, planted with weld only. 
This is hoed about Michaelmas, then left in-that condi- 
tion during the winter, and in the enſuing month of 
March, when the danger of froſts is judged to be over, it 
is hoed again, to extirpate ſuch weeds as may have come 
up in the mean time. Towards the end of June in this 
ſecond year, when the weld has done bloſſoming, when its 
berries form, and when the plant begins to turn yellow, 
advantage is taken of the firſt fair day after a rainy one, 
to pull it up. Two men will then pull up as much of it 
in one day, as four men can when the ground is dry and 
hard, It is carried off in large bundles: but theſe are un- 
tied before the weld is laid up for keeeing, and the plants 
are ſpread out and ſet upright againſt walls or hedges 
well expoſed to the ſun, the heat of which completes theit 
drying in two days. They are then laid upon a cloth, to 
prevent the loſs of the ſeed, which drops very eaſily out of 
the now open capſules ; and finally, after being tied up 
again in bundles, weighing about thirty pound apiece, 
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they are piled up lee in a barn or other well covered 


place where they complete their ripening, and generall 
*Pariol to leſs than half of their former . It ( 
: « Weld raiſed on 9 is apt to be greaſy and 
too full of ſtalks: that Which grows in ſandy places is of 
a better quality, and has only one main ſtem: but, in 
"return, the produce here is much leſs than in the former 


& As ſoon as the weld has been pulled, ſheep are turned 
in upon the lang, to eat up the graſs it may have produced: 
it is then plou 


ed once; and after another ploughing at | the 


the end of October, it is ſowed with wheat, or great rye, 
without uſing any other compoſt or dung. If the land is 
light and deſtined for ſpring-corn, turneps may be ſown 
upon the firſt ploughing after the weld ; for they will have 
time to grow big enough to be pulled before the ploughing 
for oats or ſmall rye ; which laſt crops it will be proper to 
help with a little Thavings or raſpings of horn. 

« Tf it be intended to raiſe weld after peas, the ground 
Thould be ploughed, and the feed ſown very thin: to do 
which the more effeRually, this ſeed, like that of turneps, 
ſhould be taken up only in pinches between the middle 
finger and the thumb, and the fore-finger ſhould remain 


extended, the better to help its ſpreading when it is drop- 


ped. This ſeed ſhould be ſown in rows ſufficiently diſtant 


for the plants to have full room to grow; and the beſt 


way is to leave an alley after eyery third row. When 

ſown, it is barrowed in, and the only farther care that the 

weld requires is to keep the plants free from weeds, by hoe- 

1 ground at Michaelmas and in March, as before di- 
| 


« The weld which is ſown after . does not injure the 
land it grows on; and therefore in this caſe, as after the kid- 
ney-beans before ſpoken of, wheat may be ſown in Octo- 
ber without any previous manure. . 

WELL. See DrAiniNG. 

WHEAT, the name of a well-known plant, greatly 
* in many parts of the world, eſpecially in Eng- 


As a crop of wheat, is, in general, the principal riches 
of farmers whoſe farms conſiſt of arable land, we ſhall be 
very full in deſcribing every method yet practiſed with ſuc- 
ceſs for cultivating this uſeful ſpecies of grain; and in or- 
der to this, ſhall begin with the method of preparing the 
ſoil by ploughing, h and rolling. 

Ploughing increaſes the food of plants, by opening the 
ſoil to receive the vegetable food from the air, and by en- 
larging the ſurface, and thereby expoſing a greater quantity 
of = ſoil to . 8 N 

oughing enlarges ure of plants, by openi e 
ſoil if — ſolid, and making it firm, if too light. ver 

Ploughing prepares the vegetable food for entering the 
roots of plants, by reducing vegetables to a ſtate of corrup- 
tion, and diſſolving oils. 

Ploughing deſtroys weeds, by making their ſeed vege- 
tate, then tearing up the young plants; and by expo- 
ſing the roots to the drought. | 

| Ploughing removes wetneſs, by laying up land in proper 
ridges. | 

* may be ſaid, therefore, that ploughing is one of the 
moſt important operations in agriculture ; and that the 
greateſt care is to be taken in the performance of it. 

Though ploughing in general ſerves all the purpoſes 
mentioned, yet commonly one of them only is chiefly in 
view; and according to the deſign in view the work is to 
be performed. 

hen the deſign of ploughing is to encreaſe the food 
of plants, the ſurface cannot be made too uneven ; for the 
more uneven that the ſurface is made, the greater quantity 
of the ſoil is expoſed to the influence of the air, and the 
greater quantity of food procured. 

When the deſign of ploughing is to enlarge the paſture 
of plants, that kind is beſt that goes deepeſt, (provided the 
ſoil allows) and moſt effectually breaks the mould; for the 
deeper that the plough goes, the greater quantity of ſoil is 
employed in vegetation ; and the more eff ectually that the 
mould is broken, the larger is the paſture in the ſame quan- 


tity. 
Avhen the deſign of ploughing is to deſtroy root-weeds, 


the ſurface cannot be left too rough, nor the earth of the 


furrow raiſed in too large pieces; for the rougher that the 
ſurface is, and the larger the pieces of earth raiſed, the 
drought has the eaſier acceſs, and more effectually operates 
in the deſtruction of the roots. 


When the deſign of ploughing is to-deſtroy ſeed-wee 
the furface cannot be made too 3 nor . mould = 
much broken: for the ſmoother that the ſurface is made, 


and more effectually that the mould is broken, the ſeeds 
are the more expoſed to the influence of the air, the 
ſap better preſerved, and their vegetation the more encou- 


hen the deſign of ploughing is to remove we 
the land muſt be laid up in ngk and narrow . 
the greater number that there are of furrows, there are 
ne greater number of drains ; and the higher that the 
ridges are, the more eaſily the water finds its way to the 
. | 
hus we ſee how this operation of ploughing is to 

performed, according to the chief deſign in pg It ban 
happens, however, that land is in ſuch a condition as to re- 
quire more than one of theſe adyantages which ploughing 
is intended to promote. Theſe are ſometimes conſiſtent 
with each other, and the land may be ploughed in ſuch a 
manner as beſt to promote all of them. "Thus land is ſome- 
times, at the ſame time, poor, and wet, and full of root- 
weeds; now it may be ploughed in ſuch a manner as is 
moſt proper for increaſing its food, removing its wetneſs, 
and deſtroying its weeds : for by one ploughing, its ſurface 
may be made uneven, which fits it for receiving an increaſe 
of food: it may be formed into narrow and ſteep ridges, 
which beſt remove its wetneſs ; and the earth may be raiſ- 
ed in large pieces, which beſt expoſe the roots of the 
weeds to be deſtroyed by drought. 

At other times the land is in ſuch a ſituation, that the 
advantage which it requires from ploughing are inconſiſtent 
with each other, and it cannot be ploughed in ſuch a man- 
ner as is moſt proper for promoting all of them. Thus land 
at the ſame time may be full both of ſeed-weeds and of 
root- weeds : now, it cannot be ploughed in ſuch a manner 
as is moſt proper to deſtroy both: for by one ploughing 
it cannot be raiſed in pieces and left rough, which is ne- 
ceſſary to deſtroy root-weeds, and have the mould broke 
and be made ſmooth, which is neceſſary to deſtroy ſeed- 
weeds, This makes it neceſſary to have one of theſe 
things chiefly in view at firſt, and to conſider which of the 
two it is 1 to begin with, and how the work may be 
performed in ſuch a manner, as the other may moſt eaſil 
ſucceed, Thus, in the preſent caſe, the land ſhould be 
ploughed, ſo as to be raiſed in pieces, and to be left rough: 
and in that condition it ſhould be allowed to lie, till the 
drought may be ſuppoſed to have deſtroyed the roots; and 
then it may be reduced, the pieces broke, and the ſurface 
made ſmooth, in order to deſtroy the ſeeds. 

In ploughing there are ſome general rules to be obſerved, 
whatever is the deſign of it. Thus land is never to be 
ploughed when it is wet, When land is ploughed wet, the 
deſign of ploughing, whatever it may be, is fruſtrated ; 
and this holds true in every kind of foil. 

When tiff ſoil is ploughed wet, by drying too ſuddenly, it 
becomes ſo hard, that it can receive no benefit from the air, 
and the paſture in it is entirely ſhut up: root-weeds ſtrike 
root again before the drought reaches them ; and if there 
are any ſeed-weeds, the ſurface cruſts ſo ſoon, that they are 
prevented from vegetating. 

When light ſoil is ploughed wet, though it may receive 
ſome benefit by expoſing a larger ſurface to the influence 
of the air, yet its pores, being full of water, will prevent 
its paſture from being enlarged : and the root-weeds that 
are in it will not be deſtroyed ; they will rather flouriſh b 
being tranſplanted into a new paſture. In both kinds of 
ſoil the labour is very ſevere upon the cattle, and the land is 
greatly damaged by their going upon it, and treading it 
down with their feet. 

Thus it is alſo to be obſerved, that whatever is the deſign 
of ploughing, the quantity of firm land taken off from the 
ſurface of the plough in going, ought not to exceed the 
wideneſs of the furrow which the plough makes be- 
low. If it does, the land is not clean ploughed ; it is only 
ſcratched, and a quantity of the foil is left below untouched 
betwixt every furrow that the plough makes. 

The quantity of firm land to be taken off by the plough, 
> os upon the deſign of ploughing, and the nature of the 
oil. 

When the deſign of ploughing is to increaſe the food 
of plants, and deſtroy root · weeds, whether the ſoil is ſtiff 
or light, as great a 22 may be taken off as the plough 
can take conveniently; becauſe the greater that the quan- 


tity is which the plough takes off, the rougher and more 


uneven 


*-- uneven the ſurface is made, the more food is procured, and 
the root-weeds more effectually deſtroyed. Ar ? 
When the deſign of ploughing is to enlarge the paſture 
of plants and deſtroy ſeed-weeds, though a large quantity 
may be taken off in a light ſoil, that naturally falls in pieces 
when turned over, yet a ſmall quantity ought to be taken 
off in Riff land that is not fo eaſily reduced; becauſe the 
ſmaller that the quantity is which the plough takes off, the 
ſoil is the more effectually broken, and the Firface made the 
ſmoother ; and the more effeQually that the mould is bro- 
ken, and the ſmoother that the ſurface is made, the paſture 
is the more enlarged, and the weeds more effectually de- 
ſtroyed. This is agreeable to the ordinary practice, in- 
troduced no doubt from experience; for we find that a 
much leſs quantity is taken off when land gets the ſeed- 
furrow, the chief deſign of which is to enlarge the paſture, 


than at any other ploughing. | 
* In the directions which we have given about ploughing, 
we have had chiefly in our view land employed in tillage; 
it is neceſſary to add ſomething with reſpect to the plough- 
ing lea, or opening up graſs ground, 8 
he Engliſh writers on agriculture, when giving direc- 
tions about the opening of graſs ground, always ſuppoſe 
that the land is to be ſummer fallowed; and they recom- 
mend to plough as deep at firſt as the nature of the ſoil 
will allow. They aflign this reaſon, that it is not poſlible 
to plough deeper afterwards. They likewiſe direct to turn 
the earth upſide down, or on its back, as we have called it. 
The reaſon they aſſign for this is, that the ſward or turf 
may be the ſooner rotten. , 
ome perſons tried this method of breaking up graſs- 
round in Scotland, but they found great difficulty in re- 
ucing it; and we have reaſon to believe that many find it 
ſo likewiſe in England: for Mr. Tull, in his chapter upon 
ploughs, tells us, that if the turf lie long without being turn- 
ed, the graſs from the edges will ſpread and form a new 
turf, and that the roots oftenſet up new heads, and the former 
heads are converted to roots, As Mr. Tull's deſign is to 
ſhew the neceſſity of the four-coultered plough, we need 
not doubt but he has a little 1 the matter; for, 
upon a narrow inſpection, it will be found, that if turf is 
turned upon its back, the graſs will grow only from the 
ſides. However, we may conclude, from what he fays, that 
the land in England is not ſo eaſily reduced in this manner, 
ſome pretend, e 
oy. the rich lands in Scotland, they follow a method the 
very reverſe of this which has been mentioned. They 
commonly ſow after one ploughing of graſs-ground, and 
plough, as ſhallow and narrow as poflible ; and alſo ſet the 
turf as exact as poſſible upon its edge. It is not our bu- 
ſineſs in this place to conſider the propriety of ſowing after 
one furrow. We may only obſerve, that if the Jand is 
good, a good crop may be expected; and if there is a 
ood crop, the turf will be completely rotten before next 
caſon. hat we have to conſider „is, which is the moſt 
proper method to break and reduce the turf. It is certain 
that the thinner and narrower the turf is taken off, the 
more eaſily it is torn aſunder, and the more that it ſtands 
on its edge, the harrows in going acroſs take the firmer 
hold, and make the greater impreſſion. eres 
If this kind of graſs-ground is ploughed before winter in 
the manner mentioned, ſhallow and narrow, and the turf ſet 
upon its edge, it may be expected, if we are fayoured with 
a little froſt, that in the ſpring the turf will be in ſuch con- 
dition, as to be eaſily torn aſunder by the barrows, and the 
land itſelf in a proper condition to be ſown with oats, or 
to be ſummer fallowed, and ſown with wheat. 
Their barren lands they break up in the ſame manner as 
in England. They plough deep, and turn the turf over on 
its 46: It ſeems that the plants which grow on theſe 
lands have tougher and ſtronger roots than t oſe that grow 
on rich lands. This makes it more difficylt to break the 
tucf, If the earths of the furrows are ſet on their edge, 
the harrows turn them back, inſtead of tearing them aſun- 
der. This happens whether the land is ploughed deep 
or ſhallow. But when the earths are turned on their 
back, and the land ploughed deep, the harrows raiſe a 
kind of mould upon the back of the turf, by which the hol- 
| lows betwixt the earths are filled up, and nouriſhment af- 
© forded for the ſeed, the greateſt part of which falls into theſe 


lows. ; 
be her, is another method propoſed for opening up graſs- 
ground, and that is by trencb-ploughing, This manner 
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of ploughing, is perſormed by one plough following an< 


other in the ſame track. The plough that goes firſt, turns 


over the {ward or turf; and the one that follows turns up 


cient nouriſhment proyided for the crop, and the ſward is 
rotten before next ſeaſon. 


IT bis kind of ploughing needs not be confined to the 


ſome inches of ſoil upon it. By this method there is ſuffi- 


that is 
greater ! employed in vegetation. 


It has already been obſerved, that ploũghing in ridges ˖ 


is proper for removing wetneſs, Every furrow becomes a 


kind of drain: the rain that falls upon the ridge, makes ' 


its way to the furrows, and by means of them is conveyed 

away from the field, Ho Pg Wt en $4455 jar} 
Ploughing in ridges is alſo proper for enlarging the ſur - 

face. It is certainly an advantage to have the ſurface en- 


larged. Thereby not only a greater quantity of ſoil is ex- 


poſed to the influence of the air, but alſo a great quantity 
of it actually employed in vegetation. There is no more 
ſoil added to the field by enlarging the ſurface ; but ſome 
of the ſoil that lies buried, while a field is in its natural 
ſtate, is expoſed to the air and brought within reach of the 
roots of plants, when it is laid up in ridges. Some of th 

plants which we cultivate in our fields, have what are called 
horizontal roots, that is, roots that creep along the ſurface, 
and go down but a ſhort way. Now, it is obviouſly an 
advantage to theſe plants, to have a quantity of the ſoil be- 
low, to which, their roots cannot extend, brought within 
their reach, which is done by enlarging the ſurface. 

The tap-rooted plants, that is, ſuch as puſh one princi- 
pal root perpendicularly downwards, have alſo horizontal 
roots, by which they are nouriſhed ; and therefore it muſt 
nw be an advantage to them to have the ſurface en- 
arged, . 
o illuſtrate this further, let us ſuppoſe, that the roots 
of plants upon a field extend themſelves through the whole 
ſoil within four inches of the ſurface. Now, it is obvious, 
that there is more ſoil within four inches of the ſurface, 
when the ſurface is enlarged by ridges, than when the land 
is lying quite flat. | 

f rom theſe things then it appears, that a field contains 
more food, and has a latger paſture when in ridges, than 
when laid down level. nr c 

It muſt be acknowledged, that ſome conſiderable perſons 
are of a different opinion; and as this is the caſe, it will not 
be improper to conſider what is advanced by them. 

There are ſome who mention the perpendicular growth 
of plants,” as an evidence, that a ſurface, however much 
extended, can ſupport no more plants than the horizontal 
baſe. Though the fact is allowed, that plants grow per- 
pendicularly, and that it is impoſſible to place more of 
them upon the ſurface than when the baſe ; yet it does not 
follow, that a field, when its ſurface is enlarged, can nou- 
riſh no more of them ; and it is.to be remembered it is not 
more room which we contend for, but more nouriſhment. 
We may further obſerve, Witt reſpect to the growing of 
vegetables, that the calafging. the ſurface has this other 
advantage ; it gives the plants more air, and thereby pre- 
vents them from falling down and lodging: N 

Mr. Du Hamel, to Thow that the enlarging the furface 
by ridges is a real diſadvantage, obſerves, that ſuppoſing 
the ſlope in ridges is one foot in fix, yet the furface will be 
to the horizontal baſe only as ſeventy-ſix to ſeventy-five, 
which he ſays, is but a ſmall advantage, when compated to 
the loſs by the furrows. | wn 

In anſwer to this, it needs only be ſaid that there is no 
loſs by the furrows, unleſs when they are a teal advantage 


to the reſt of the field. When land is dry, the corn is as 
good in the furrows as in any part of the ridge; and hen 
the land is wet, the furrows ferve for drains, and thi 5 # 
by them is more than made up by the advantage whi ST . 
reſt of the field receives by being drained, 1 


We may therefore conclude in the general, that the way. 


of ploughing in ridges is preferable to the way of ploughing 
without ridges. ab | * 
8 that ridges are advantageous, as they re- 
move wetneſs, and enlarge the furface, it is neceſſary now 
to conſider what kind of ridges are moſt proper for anſwer- 


Having 


ing the ends propoſed. | r | 

As ridges remove wetneſs, when the ſoil is wet, the 
ridges ought to be narrow ; for the greater number there 
are of ridges, there are the 8 number of drains. 


( When 


opening up of graſs*ground; it may be uſed in any ſoil 
eep; for by it ſome new ſoil is turned up, and a 
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When the foil is wet, the ridges *** alſo to be 1 
For the ſteeper that the ridges are, the water more eaſily 
finds its way to the furrows. 

When the ſoil is very dry, it is ſubmitted, if narrow 
ridges are not proper likewiſe. For by altering the ridges, 
and turning the furrows into the crowns; and the crowns 
into the furrow, a quantity of freſh. ſoil is always em- 
ployed in vegetation. hen the crown of a ridge is 
turned into a furrow, it is obvious that ſome freſh ſoil 
is turned up, which was not employed in vegetation in 
its former ſituation ; and the greater number there are 
of ridges, there is the greater quantity of freſh foil em- 


ploye | 

When the ſoil is juſt ſo wet as to occaſion loſs in the 
furtows, then the ridges ſhould be ſomewhat broader. For, 
in this caſe, the fewer there are of furrows, there is the leſs 
loſs. wes, 4 

It is proper to obſerve here, that a difference ſhould be 
made betwixt the ſituation of land in the winter, and its 
ſituation in the ſummer. It may be convenient ſome- 
times, when winter-grain is to be ſown, or when the 
land is to get winter-fallowing, to make the ridges very 
narrow; and, when ſummer-grain is to be ſown, to make 
them broader. 

As it is an advantage to have the ſurface enlarged, the 
ridges ought to be made high in the middle, or crown. 
For the higher that the ridge is made, the more is the ſur- 
face enlarged. 

When the ſoil is ſhallow, the ridges, if broad, cannot 
be raiſed, without depriving the furrows of ſoil : and there- 
fore, to enlarge the ſurface on ſuch land, the ridges muſt be 
made narrow. For this both enlarges the ſurface, and pre- 
vents the furrows from going below the ſoil. 

When the ſoil is deep, the ridges may be made broader: 

for though the ridges are raiſed in the crown, yet ſtill there 
is ſoil left in the furrows. But then the ridges muſt not 
be made too broad: for it is evident that narrow ridges 
give more ſurface than broad ridges, of the ſame degree 
of ſteepneſs, and do not cover the lower parts of the ridges 
ſo much from the influence of the fun and winds. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that though, in the general, it 
is recommended to raiſe the ridges in the crown, to enlarge 
the ſurface, and to allow the water more eaſily to find its 
way to the furrows ; yet, in ſome low flat-lying land, it is 

to make the ridges as flat as poſſible, in order to raiſe 
the furrows. For the higher that the furrows are raiſed, 
there is, in ſome caſes, the greater command of the water, 
and it is the more eaſy to find a fall for conveying it away, 

It is neceſſary to obſerve likewiſe, that flat ridges have 
this advantage over ſteep ridges ; they can be ſown with 

reater — It is obvious from the method of ſow- 
ing, that, in ſowing ſteep ridges, it is not poſſible to prevent 
a great proportion of the ſeed from falling into the furrows. 
It is obvious likewiſe, that” this proportion is increaſed by 
harrowing. Whereas, in ſowing flat ridges, the ſeed is 
equally ſcattered, and the harrows do not remove it from 
its place. 
rom theſe obſervations, it is obvious, that ſoils in dif- 
ferent ſituations require to be laid out in different kinds of 
ridges. - It is abſurd, therefore, to aſſert, that, in every 
caſe, one kind of ridges is preferable to another ; that nar- 
row ridges are better than broad ridges, and flat ridges bet- 
ter than ſteep ridges. In ſome ſituations, one kind of 
ridges is moſt proper; and, in other ſituations, another 
kind is moſt proper. Every perſon ought, therefore, to 


conſider the nature of the ſoil he has to deal with, conſider ' 


the advantages and diſadyantages of each kind of ridges, and 
then determine which are molt proper. 

When there is nothing in the nature of the ſoil to de- 
termine what kind of ridges are moſt proper, then narrow 
ridges are to be preferred ; for this reaſon, that a quantity 
of in narrow ridges is ſooner ploughed than when in 
broad. It is obvious, that the two firſt furrows which the 
plough takes off from the ridge, are wider than any taken 
off afterwards, eſpecially if the plough begins in the fur- 
row, as is frequently the caſe ; ſo that the greater number 
there are of ridges the field is the ſooner ploughed. Be- 
ſides, when ri 
has more work, and muſt take longer time in turning, 
than when they are narrow. But then it is ſuppoſed that 
the ridges. are ſtraight and equal, If they are not, the 

eater number there are of them, the greater is the trou- 

e, and the more time is ſpent in ploughing, This, 
however, it muſt be owned, is of no great importance 


ges are broad, it is obvious that the plough 


| fore, that we conſider it as an 


| 


| becauſe it ſeldom happens that the kind of ſoil does 
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not 


determine what kind of ridges are moſt proper. | 


. Having conſidered the kinds of ridges proper for land, 


according to its different ſituations ; it is proper to inquire, 
whether there are any qualities which ridges ought to have, 
whatever is = ſituation of the land? 

It will eaſily appear, that all ridges ought to be mad 
ſtraight. Crogked ridges, it is M$rious, = attended with 
ſeveral inconveniencies. In ploughing them, the cattle 
are not always going exactly in the ſame direction with the 
plough ; ſhort 9 are often neceſſary, as fields are 
generally bounded by ſtraight lines, or lines not crooked 
in the ſame manner with the ridges ; and, when there is a 
ſmall deſcent, the water, as it runs in the furrows, meets 
with reſiſtance. 

It is obvious, that when the plough goes in a curve, as 
it does in ploughiug crooked ridges, the draughtis not in 
the ſame direction with the beam, but is either to the right 
or left of it; and this gives the plough either too much or 
too little land. 

It is obvious likewiſe, that, when ridges are crooked in 
a manner different from the lines by which a field is bound- 
ed, in ploughing the ridges upon the ſides, one part of 
them muſt be finiſhed before ſome other parts are near done; 
and thus ſhort turnings are neceſſary, which hurt the land 
much by the treading of the horſes. 

It is obvious likewiſe, that as a crooked furrow is con- 
tinually altering the direction of the water, and has a leſs 
deſcent than a ſtraight furrow, the water, as it runs alon 
it, muſt meet with greater reſiſtance, and thus penetrates 
the ſoil, and makes it more difficult to convey it away. 

Theſe inconveniences are removed by making the ridges 
ſtraight, For, in ploughing ſtraight ridges, the cattle are 
always going in the ſame direction with the plough ; no ſhort 
turnings are neceſſary, as fields can be made of an equal 
breadth in all places; and thefurrows having a greater deſcent, 
the water meets with leſs reſiſtance, and is more eaſily 
conveyed away. | | 

Straight r not only removes the inconveniencies with 
which crooked ridges are attended, but it is found that they 
are to be attended with no inconveniencies themſelves : 
they require indeed a little attention in the ploughman, 
which is itſelf an advantage; and therefore, upon all occa- 
ſions are to be preferred. | 

As, in all kinds of ſoil, ridges ought to be ſtraight, ſo 
likewiſe they ought to be equal, od one to another, and 
the ſame ridges equally broad in all places. Unequal ridges 
are attended with inconveniences, as well as crooked ridges. 
It is difficult to ſow them with exactneſs; it is difficult to 
alter them, when neceſſary; and the plough muſt often 
turn in the middle of the ridge, which does great harm, b 
2 treading of the horſes, or it muſt be driven empty to the 
end. 

Theſe inconveniencies may be removed by making the 
ridges equal. Equal ridges may be ſown with grearer ex- 
actneſs, and conſequently with leſs ſeed ; it is eaſy to change 
them, one into two, or two into three, as occaſion requires ; 
and the ſame furrow that finiſhes the poughing of the ridge 
in one place, finiſhes it in all places; 5 that there is no ne- 
ceſſity to turn the plough in the middle of the ridge, or to 
drive it forward the ſhorteſt ſpace, without turning up a 
furrow. | 

In many places of England and Scotland the ridges are 
{till crooked and unequal ; and, in many places, they are 
much broader, and much higher raiſed in the crown, than 
the nature of the ſoil allows, Were the ridges altered, and 
the fields laid down in a proper manner, as the ſoil requires, 
it would be a.great advantage. At the ſame time, it may be 
obſerved, that much harm is done, by proceeding in this 
matter with too much precipitancy. Lib neceſſary, there- 

air of ſome importance. 

It is neceſſaſ to obſerve, in the firſt place, that rid 
muſt not be raſhly altered: on the contrary, great caution 
is to be uſed. ; | 

If the foil is very dry, ridges may be altered without 
great danger, though high ; and they may be made ſtraight 
without being levelled, For, though the old furrows are 
{till lower than the teſt of the field, yet this is attended 
with no bad conſequences in dry land z and by degrees, 
they are filled up in ploughing. But then, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that there is not much land in Scotland, on which 
the ridges, at preſent, are high raiſed, in its nature fo dry, 
as to thy this to be done. 

If the foil is wet, the ridges cannot be made ſtraight yu 
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the ney is level, without great danger. For the water | 
will lodge in the hollows of the old furrows, from wheace it 

will not be poſſible to force it. Some perſons that make 

their ridges ſtraight, before they are ſufficiently levelled, 
draw water-furrows along the hollows of the old furrows, to 
carry off the wa er that is apt to lodge there. This is of 
ſome uſe, but does not fully anſwer the purpoſe. A quan- 
tity of looſe earth, in ploughing, is thrown into the old fur- 
rows. The water, as it falls, penetrates this looſe earth, 
and is retained by it, notwithſtauding the water-furrows. 

Beſides, tneſe water-furrows muſt be neatly cleaned out 
with a ſhade, and made deeper in the places where they are 
intercepted by the crowns of the new ridges, otherwiſe they 
are of very little uſe. | 

Before ridges can be properly made ſtraight, it is ne- 
ceſſary therefore that the land be made as level as poſſible. 

But it muſt be obſerved, that it is as dangerous to level 
ridges raſhly as to alter them before they are levelled : for 
if ridges are levelled too faſt, and thereby a great depth of looſe 
earth thrown ſuddenly into the furrows, it will not be poſſi- 
ble to convey away the water that falls upon them. The 
water as it falls will ſink to the bottom, and there will lodge 
and chill the ſoil; and the earth thrown into the furrows 
being looſe, the cattle in ploughing muſt fink to the bottom 
likewiſe, by which the land is very much poached. 

It is recommended therefore to every perſon, ſeriouſly to 
conſider the nature of the ſoil he has to deal with, before he 
proceeds to the altering old ridges; and if the ſoil is wet, 
to level the ridges very gradually, When the ſoil is deep, 

and inclining to be wet, and a ſufficient lope for carrying off 
the water, it is probable, that the loſs ariſing from the levell- 
ing ſteep and broad ridges ſuddenly, may exceed the profit of 
many years, ariſing from the ridges being properlylaid down; 


and therefore, if a view to incloſing makes it neceſſary to 


ſtraight the ridges, the levelling them ſhould be the work 
of ſeveral years. Even ſuppoſing that the ſoil is ſhallow, and 
the ridges raiſed fo high, that there is nothing but graſs left 
in the furrows, yet {till it is improper to level the ridges 
too faſt, though levelling in this caſe is neceſlary, 

In levelling ridges a — hollow is made in the crowns. 
This is occaſioned by 
is the method commonly uſed for levelling ridges. It is ob- 
vious, that by the firſt cleaving a hollow is made in the 
crown of the ridge equal to the depth and breadth of the fur- 
row which the plough makes ; whereas the parts on each fide 
of the ridge are but little levelled, and at each ſucceſſive 
cleaving this hollow is made greater. Such'a quantity of 
new earth immediately turned up, is not fit for vegetation, 
Beſides, this hollow becomes ſo great, and the parts of the 
ridges on each fide of it become ſo ſteep, that it is impoſſible 
to plough them in a proper manner. 7 | 

In this cafe, when levelling is ſtill thought proper, ſome 

furrows from each ſide muſt be thrown back by the plough 
into this hollow, by which a new ſmall ridge is formed upon 
the crown of the old one, and then the remaining parts of 
the ridge may be levelled as beſore. Some perſons, inſtead of 
this, plough acroſs the ridges. This method ſerves the ſame 

rpoſes; it both throws ſome earth into the hollows, and 
5 the ridges; for the plough in going carries off ſome 
earth from every height, and leaves ſome in eg hollow. 
But then land muſt not be left in this ſituation during the 


wet ſeaſon, unleſs the water- furrows are drawn along the | 


furrows, and alſo in ſome caſes along the crowns ; for 
unleſs this is done, the water that falls upon the field can- 
not be conveyed away. Art the next ploughing, the whole 
old ridges may be levelled in the ſame manner as at the firſt 
ploughing ; or, if nag. oft «1 proper, may be divided 
into two equal ridges, ploughed in ſuch a manner that the 
furrows betwixt them may be exactly in the crown of the old 
ridge, and the other furrows exactly in the furrows of the 
old ridge. By this operation the old ridge is raiſed from 
the furrows, and levelled from, the cro | 

When a perſon is upon a ſcheme of levelling, this method 
of dividing the ridges into, two, will be found very proper, 
either when winter-grain is to be ſown, or when the barley- 
land gets the winter-ploughing. e 

Though land may be in ſuch a ſituation as to allow the 
ridges to be levelled with fafety, yet unleſs it is 8 
dry, and in no caſe in danger of being damaged by too much 
water, the ridges ſhould not be altered, excepting when 
the land is ſummer-fallowed; and, in that caſe, belides the, 
ploughiong that alters the ridges, there ought to be an- 


requent ſucceſſive cleavings, which 


—— & 
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We have obſerved, that ridges ſerve to remove wetneſs, 
and to expoſe the ſoil to the influence of the air, and we 
have ſhown what kind is moſt proper for theſe purpoſes. 
But this is not enough; it is neceſſary likewiſe to conſider 
in what manner ridges ought to be placed. This is a mat-. 
ter of ſome conſequence : for, according to the poſition of 
ridges, water may be either conveyed away or retained ;. 
and ſome aſſert likewiſe, that by this the foil may be better 


expoſed to the influence of the ſun and wind. Theſe 


ridges, 


hen the land is wet, as is often the caſe, it is certain 
that ridges ought to be placed with a view to the convey- 
ing away the water: but when land is dry, as is ſometimes: 
the caſe, then ridges ſhould be placed with a view to the 
retaining the water. 

The moſt common way of placing ridges where there 
is a ſlope, is along the declivity in a ſtraight line from the 
top to the bottom ; and land is commonly laid out with a 
view to this. Where the declivity is gentle, this is, no 
doubt, a very proper way of placing the ridges; but if the 
declivity is great, this way of placing the ridges allows the 
ſoil to be ed away by the rain. It is obvious, that water, 
in running off of the land, carries a part of the ſoil along 
with it, and the quantity-is great, in-propartion to the vio- 
lence with which it runs. In climates where there are hea 
ſhowers of rain, the damage done by this is not inconſider- 
able. Therefore, in this caſe, placing ridges acroſs the 
declivity is the moſt proper way; for when ridges are placed 
acroſs, the water meets with many intertuptions an its 
courſe, and does not run off with ſuch violence as when 
placed along from top to bottom, and therefore does not 
carry off ſuch a quantity of the ſoil along with it. 

Inſtead of this ſome perſons make the ridges very nar- 
row. This ſerves the ſame purpoſe; for in proportion to the 
number of furrows, there is the leſs water in each furrow, 
and conſequently it runs with lefs violence. However, 
placing the ridges in this manner is not ſo proper for this 
purpoſe as placing them acroſs the declivity, and, . beſides, 
is not ſo proper for retaining the water in a dry ſeaſon. 

When land is very dry, and in no danger of being da- 
maged by the ſtagnation of water, the ridges ought ta 
be placed acroſs the declivity, as near, the level as poflible z 
for this retains both the water and the ſoil. It is obvious, 
that when ridges are placed in this manner, the water cans 
not get off by running ag] i ſurface, by which the ſoil 
is in the greateſt danger of being carried away. As the fur- 
rows ſtop it in its courſe down the hill, it can get off in no 
other way than by penetrating the foil. By this a part of it 
is retained; what of it gets off is clear, and carries no ſoil 
Jorg with it. 

hen land is dry at the, head of the ridges, and wet at 
the foot, and no proper fall for carrying off the. water, as 
is froquepliy the caſe, the ridges ſhould be placed in the ſame 
mannner, directly acroſs the declivity. For, in this caſe, 
every furrow in ſome meaſure retains the water that falls upon 
the ridge above, and thereby prevents it from ſinking towards 
the, bottom of the field, and 'odging there. By this way of 
placing the ridges, the dry the field is rendered wetter, 
and the wet part of the field is rendered drier than others 
This is evi of placing th x 

his is likewiſe a very proper way of placing the rid 
even when the diclivity is but ſmall, if the Jand is 2 
ſituation mentioned, dry at the head, and wet at the foot. 
It muſt be, owned, however, that this will not entirely an- 
ſwer the end propoſed; for the water will penetrate the ſoil; 
and when it is reſiſted 2 till or clay, will find its way alon 
theſe to the bottom of the field. t this will not be > 
ſudden as in the other way of placing the ridges: and the 
ſoil at the head, which is naturally dry, will receive more 
benefit from the rain as it falls. | 
When land is wet, and the water may be conveyed away 
fromthe bottom of the field, the ridges ſhould be placed arrals 
likewiſe ; not directly, but with a ſmall ſlope to a drain or 
furrow on the fide of the field from top to bottom, by. which 
the whole water is conveyed away, In this caſe every fur- 
row becomes a drain to the ridge below, and prevents the 
water from ruuning over it. | . 
When land is wet from the breaking out of ſmall ſprings, 
this way of placing the ridges is alſo very proper. e 


furrows convey away the water as it riſes, and prevent it 


from doing any damage. 


other before the wet ſeaſon comes on, that ſo the bottom | It is neceſſary to obſerve, that ridges placed inthis manner, 


may be ſufficiently firm to reſiſt the water. 
8 


to ſerve theſe purpoſes, ſhould not be altered; for when the 


furrow 


things therefore muſt be kept in view in the placing of 
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Furrow is kept in one place, it is a more proper drain & 

. dere. When the fafrows ate kept in one place, the 

böttom is always firm, and the water runs eaſily along it; 

whereas, if changed, it may fall TY places bf the held 

where the ſurface, being raiſed by former ploughings, will 

erent them from reaching the firm bottom. Beſides, if 
e 


| ſprings break out in the furrows, by changing their, 
place, they may break out in other parts of „ 


We nage. . 
It is neceſſary to obſerve likewiſe, that che placed in 
this manner ſhould not be raiſed in the crown; but kept 
ite flat; that ſo, by the natural deſcent of the ground, 
e whole water that falls upon the ridge. may. be conveyed 
into the furrow below. _ | : rler. 
It was before obſerved, chat ſome perſons aſſert, that, 
y a proper poſition of ridges, the foil is better expoſed to 
Ar wid. of the fun yu * Lb Perry Yona 
mend the paying a regard to this. But it cannot bs done 
exceptin * the land is quite flat, and when the placing 
of the ridges makes no difference as to its wetneſs. How- 
ever, as this is repreſented by thoſe perſons as important, 
ſome attention ſhall be given to what r Feten 
Some adviſe the placing the ridges ſouth and north; and 
the reaſon which they affign for this, is, that thereby the 
ſun may have an equal influence upon all parts of the 


* thers, a ain, adviſe the placing the ridges eaſt and 
weſt ; and ns reaſon which they afhgn, is, that they may 
fhelter each othet from the cold north wind. 
Which of theſe advantages is the greateſt, is uncertain. 


It is even uncertairi whether they can be called advantages 


at all. | | , | | 

It may be diſputed whether in the winter ſeaſon, cold or 
heat is moſt beneficial to land. That heat is beneficial, and 
cold deſtructive to plants, is certain. But cold poſſibly may 
be as proper as heat for preparing land for the nouriſhment 
of plants. It is allowed, that the coldneſs of the north wind 
is, in ſome meaſure, owing to the quantity of ſalts that it 
carries along with it. Theſe falts'are beneficial to land; 
and therefore an expoſure to the north ſeems to be rather 
a benefit than a difadvantage. This is confirmed from ob- 
ſervation. The lands on the north fide of riſing grounds 
are, generally ſpeaking, more fertile than thoſe on the ſouth- 


fide; It is certain, that the richeft lands in Scotland have 


is ſituation, and are ex to the north. 
51 may de diſputed — whether the north or the 
ſouth ſide of an eaſt and weſt ridge has moſt benefit from 
the fun in ſummer. It is not to be denied, that the rays of 
the ſun fall more directly on the ſouth fide of the ridge 3 
but then let it be obſerved, that the yu ſide has the , 
of the ſun's rays in the mornings and evenings, when 
=> ſun is ſo low, * the ſouth fide is under the Made 
which may poſſibly balance the loſs ſuſtained by the greater 


bbliquity of the ſun's rays about mid-day. 6 

heſe things have been mentioned, to ſhew, that it is 
uncertain, which way of pacing ridges expoſes the land beſt 
to the influence of the ſun and air : and therefore, that, in 
placing them, it is needleſs to have any view in this. When 
the placing of ridges makes no difference as to the wet- 
neſs of land, then we are chiefly to have in view the 
convenĩency of ploughing and laying out the land in proper 


8. 
There are three different ways ot plonghing ridges : 
gathering, caſting, and cleaving. TE 
Gathering keeps the crown and furrows of the ridge in 
the ſame place in which they were before. The plough 
begins in the crown, and ploughs out the ridge, turning 
the earth towards the crown, where it entered. Ever 
ridge is ploughed by itſelf; or, inſtead of this, the halves 
of two contiguous ridges may be ploughed together. By 
this method of ploughing, the ridge is higher raiſed than 
before. It is obvious, that, as the earth on each fide is 
turned upon the crown, and thrown up out of the furrows, 
the ridge is raiſed, both by making the crown higher, and 
the furrows lower. | D taht, 
Caſting keeps the crowns and furrows likewiſe in the 
fame place in which they were before. The ridges are 
oughed .in pairs. The plough may enter in the furrow 
2 the ridges, and plough out the ridges, turning the 
earth towards the furrow, where it entered. Or, the 
plough may enter in the furrow on the right ſide of the 
two ridges, then turn to the one on the leſt, and plough 
out the ridges, turning the earth to theſe furrows, and from 
the furrow that is betwixt them. By this method of plough- 
ing, the ridges are kept of the ſame height in the crown, 


| 


| 


i. 


. 


| 


2a little lower than before. 
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and one of the furrows mad a little higher, and:the othet 


| he earth is taken from one 
furrow,. and thrown into the other; and this is done alter- 


nately through the field. If this is reyerſed at next plough- 


. 


ing, that is, the carth turned into the furtows from which 


it was taken at the former ploughing, thereby the ridges 
are 52 erved in the ſame ſituation, | 


eaving is the reverſe of gathering. The ploügh en- 


ters in the furrow on the right ſide of the ridge, turns to 
the furrow on the Jeft fide, and ploughs out the ridge, turn- 
ing the earth from the crown towards the*furrows. Every 
ridge is ploughed by itſelf ; or, inſtead of this, the halves 
of two contiguous ridges may be ploughed together. If 
the ridge is raiſed in the crown, by this method of plough . 
ing it is made flatter, - It is obvious, that, by this method 


| of ploughing, earth is thrown into the furrows, by which 


they are made higher ; and that earth is taken from the 
crowns, by which they are made lower. Tf the ridge is 
already flat, by this method it is changed, and the crown 
turned into the furrow, _ 1596 
When a field is laid out in the manner judged moſt pro- 
per with reſpect to the breadth and. height of the ridges, it 
ſhould be ploughed in one or other of theſe-ways mention- 
ed, according to its ſituation. If the ridges are broad and 
high, caſting will be found to be the hs 1 proper method 
of ploughing. For this is the only way by which they can 


be 'ough and yet kept in the ſame ſituation : cleaving 


will make them flatter ; and gathering will raiſe them high- 
er. If they are flat and narrow, cleaving will be found to 
be the beſt method. Cleaving 
turning the crowns into furrows, and the furrows into 
crowns, has theſe peculiar advantages: a field is much 
ſooner ploughed in this way, than in any other; and a 
quantity of freſh earth, at every ploughing, is expoſed to the 
air, and employed in vegetation; and the ridges being kept 
level, are ſown with exactneſs. In no caſe gathering is 
proper, unleſs when the proper ſituation of the ridge renders 
it rather too wet for winter grain: j 

It may not be improper, in this place, to conſider a me- 
thod of ploughing, uſed in ſome places, called ribbing. This 


method of ploughing is performed by making furrows about 
two feet diſtant from each other: one half of the ſurface 


is untouched by the plough, and the other half, which the 


plough turns up in 8 furrows, is thrown on the 
e land may be ploughed in this 


top of what remains faſt. 
manner, either without regard to ridges; or the plough 
way be made to enter and turn, as 1t does in gathering, 
Ca ing, or cleaving; that is, a ridge may be ribbed in the 
wi of gathering or cleaving ; and two ridges may be rib- 
ed in the way of caſting. This kind of ploughing is ſel- 
dom praCtiſed, but in the beginning of winter, and upon 
land to be ſown with barley, after two more clean plough- 
ings. It does not prevail 55 much as formerly, and is very 
much condemned by our modern improvers. But, how- 
ever much it may be condemned, it certainly has its uſes. 
It keeps the land dry; the rain that falls is confined to the 
furrows, from whence the looſe earth is taken, and eaſily 
finds its way off, It facilitates the rotting of the ſtubble; 
by covering it and keeping it dry; it makes the froſt pene- 
trate a greater quantity of the ſoil; and it alſo expoſes a 
larger ſurface to the influence of the air. Theſe things 
make this kind of ploughing, ih ſome caſes, preferable to a 
clean ploughing. Co pe: | 
There is alſo another method of ploughing called bout- 
ing. It is performed by throwing the ea 
rows towards each other upon ſome faſt land. This is cer- 


y | tainly an improvement upon ribbing, and better anſwers 


all the Hafer oC it, -* | 

By this method ribs are placed where furrows were be- 
fore, and furrows where ribs were before z and the ſurface 
is entirely changed, what was above turned down, and 
what was below ed up. Theſe two ploughings may 
be performed witlthe ſame ſtrength, and in the ſame time 


with one clean ploughing; and, it is probable, that, upon 


trial, in ſome caſes, will be found more beneficial, 


As a further improvement of this method of ploughing, 


it is propoſed to rib the land, and, at the ſame time, to 
plough it clean. This is done by throwing the earths of 


three or four eros, anther in ſuch a manner, as to leave, 


no faſt land below; is the ſame thing with ploughing 
e 


the land in ridges about three feet broad, from the mi 

of one furrow to the middle of the other. This ſerves al] 

the purpoſes of the other kinds of ribbing, and, beſides, 

has thele further advantages; the land being clean Plaue 
* | 8 


the earths of two fur 


fat ridges, and thereby 
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ed, weeds are more effectually deſtroyed, and the foil is 
better opened for receiving benefit from the froſt and air, 
This method may likewiſe be reverſed by another plough- 
ing. The ſurface may be 'entirely changed, and. the ribs 
turned into furrows, and the furrows into ribs. 
- Theſe different methods of ploughing, the laſt two ex- 
cepted, are known to every common ploughman, and they 
ſhould be attended to by every improver as of importance; 
without a proper knowledge of them he cannot give direc-- 
tions to his ſervants, nor prevent them from falling into 
blunders in the execution, which they are but too apt to 
do. The ignorance of a maſter in things which his ſer- 
vants are acquainted with, is attended with bad conſe- 
quences; it gives them an indifferent opinion of his know- 
ledge of farming, and makes them deſpiſe every new thing 
which he propoſes, as abſurd and whimſical. 
It was obſerved, that ploughmen are apt to commit blun- 
ders in ploughing. Thus, in gathering ridges, if care is 
not taken in beginning the ploughing of the ridge, ſome 
firm land will be left in the crown, and the crowa itſelf 
ſo much raiſed above the reſt of the ridge, that no ſeed will 
lie upon it. It is ſometimes obſerved, that juſt on the 
| crown of a ridge, where the ſoil is deepeſt, there is leſs 
corn, and more root weeds, than in any other part of the 
ridge. This is certainly occaſioned by allowing firm lang 
to remain there in ploughing, and by raiſing the crown like 
a peak above the reſt of the ridge. The ploughman, in- 
Read of turning back the earth of the firſt furrow, and the 
firm land below it, keeps at ſuch a diſtance, as to lay the 
earth of the ſecond furrow up to it, or on the top of it. 
This leaves firm land betwixt the furrows, and raiſes the 
erown of the ridges to a peak. But if he is directed to 
draw the furrows ſo near, as to turn back the earch of the 
firſt in making the ſecond, no firm land will be left, and the 
earth, that by the other method is thrown upon the crown, 
will be ſcattered, 
This blunder is oftener committed when flat ridges are 
eleaved. In cleaving, if the ridges are ploughed out turn- 
ing the plough always to the left, it is impothble to prevent 
the two furrows, laid together in the crown of the new 
ridge, from being at too great a diſtance, and raiſed higher 
than the reſt of the ridge. When ridges are cleaved in this 
manner, the earth of the firſt furro that the plough makes, 
is turned over upon firm land, and backed by the earths of 
the other furrows in their courſe. This makes it impoſſi- 
ble to get at this firm land in ploughing the next ridge, 
without turning up the firm land itſeli, and the earth of the 
farrow laid over it, upon the top of the earth of the ſe- 
cond furrow, by which the crown of the ridge would be raiſ- 
ed to a high ſharp peak. Now, to prevent this, the plough- 
man, in ploughing the next ridge, keeps at a proper diſ- 
tance, and does not touch the firm land, over which the 
earth of the firſt furrow is laid. But it may be obſerved, 
that he muſt either keep at ſuch a diſtance as to leave firm 
land in the crown of the new ridge equal to the breadth of 
two furrows, or he mult turn the earth of his furrow 
upon the top of the earth of that firſt furrow, By this the 
crown of the ridge is {till high raiſed, and ſome firm land 
ſill left. : 
But ridges of this kind may be cleaved without leaving 
any unploughed land, or without raiſing the crown much 
above the reſt of the ridge. The method of doing it is this: 
after the plough has made the firſt furrow, inſtead of turn- 
ing to the left, and making a furrow on the other ſide of 
the ridge, it turns to the right, and throws back the earth 
of its Fel furrow along with the firm land below it, and 
after going round again in the ſame courſe, turns to the 
other ſide of the ridge, and oes twice round in the ſame 
manner, after which the ri ge betwixt the two fierings, 
as they are called, is ploughed out, as it is firſt propoſed. 
Whea the ploughing of the ridge is finiſhed, a new her- 
ing is made in the next furrow, by the plough going twice 
round, as before directed, and then theagidge betwixt the 
laſt made fiering and the ploughed land is ploughed out in 
the ſame manner as before ; and in the ſame way the fier- 
ings are made till the whole field is ploughed. By this 
method there is no firm land left below the earth of the 
furrow; and the earth that is turned towards the crown 
bein ſcattered, and not laid all in one place, the crown 
" itſelf is not much raiſed above the reſt of the ridge. | 
It may be obſerved likewiſe, that in caſting ridges, if 
* care is not taken, the furrow towards which the earth is 
"thrown will be ſo filled up as to be improper for a drain, 
Tue plough enters the ridze near the futrow, and throws 


— 


| 
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the earth towards it, turns to the right, and throws the 
earth from the oppoſite ſide towards it likewiſe ; and then 
goes in the tract of the old furrow, betwixt the earths of 
the furrows made on each ſide, This furrow, towards 


which the earth is thrown, is ſometimes ſo filled up as to 


render it improper for a drain. We have ſhown how the 
earth around it is ploughed. The furrow which the plough 
makes going in the track of the old furrow, betwixt the 
2arths of the furrows on each ſide, is called a gore-fur- 
row. On the left ſide, the plough having no mould-board, 
the looſe earth falls back into the furrow Gehind the plough, 
and fills it up, or at leaſt makes it unſit for a drain, which 
in wet land is a great diſadvantage, 

But this may be prevented by proper care; the furrow 
may be made clean, and fit for a drain. The method of 
doing it is this: the plough enters about two feet from the 
furrow, and inſtead of turning to the other ſide, returns on 
the ſame ſide, turning back the earth, and then goes round 
= in the ſame courſe ; after this, turns to the other ſide 

the furrow, and does the ſame, going twice round. B 
this the gore-furrow is made quite clean, and, like the 
crowns of ridges, formed at about two feet diſtance on each 
de, 

Some other things of a like nature might be mentioned. 
Theſe have been inſiſted upon, to ſhow that it is neceſſary 
to attend every circumſtance of ploughing, that ſo this 
important work may be performed in the molt proper man- 
ner, 

The chief deſign of harrowing land is, to ſmooth the ſur- 
face. By this weeds are deſtroyed, and ſeed, if ſown, is co- 
vered, 

Root-weeds that are looſened by the plough, are ſome- 
times torn up by the harrow, and thus are deſtroyed. 
When this is the deſign of harrowing, the harrows ſhould 
go acroſs the ridges, or rather acroſs the way that the 
plough has gone. Becauſe, by going acroſs the earths of 
the furrows, the teeth of the harrow are apter to catch 
hold of the roots, than if it ſhould go in the ſame way with 
the plough. 

Though the harrow may bring ſome part of the roots 
above - ground, yet commonly ſome other parts continue 
below, which will grow if undiſturbed. "This makes it 
neceſſary for perſons to follow the harrows, and gather all 
the roots Which they obſerve brought up, and carry them 
off the field, or burn them. | 

If harrowing does not actually tear up the roots, it en- 
courages their vegetation, by filling up the hollows, and 
thereby defending them againſt their greateſt enemy, the 
drought. On this account harrowing is improper” for 
deſtrgying root-weeds, excepting after a ſpring-plough- 
ing, when the land is ſoon to be ploughed again for 


ſeed. For at this ſeaſon the drought is ſeldom violent, 


and it has not time to operate in the deſtruction of the 
roots ; and therefore whatever the harrows bring out is ſo 
much deſtroyed. 

The ſame things that make harrowing improper for de- 
ſtroying root-weeds, alſo make it very proper for deſtroying 
ſeed-weeds, The ſmoother that the ſurface is made, and 
the more effeCtual that the mould is broke, the ſeeds ncac 
the ſurface are the more expoſed to the air, and the ſap, 
which is in the land, the more effectually retained. Both 
theſe are neceſſary to promote the vegetation of the ſceds ; 
and they muſt vegetate before they can be deitroyed. But 
harrowing not only promotes the vegetation of the ſeeds 
of weeds, but alſo deſtroys the young plants when ſprung 
up; ſo that one ploughing, if the ſeaſon is favourable, and 
ſoil allows, may be attended with ſeveral harrowings, and 
thereby ſeveral crops of weeds deſtroyed, 

If land riſes in hard clods, the harrow makes but little 
impreſſion ; at leaſt before: the clods are broken, the land 
is made ſo firm by the treading of the horſes, and the 
weight of the harrows, as to render the work uſeleſs, and 
ſometimes deſtructive, Great care ſhould therefore be 
taken to prevent land from being brought to this ſituation. 
Ir land once riſes in hard clods, it is vain to expect to break 
them with the harrow, ſo as to cover the ſeed. "Unleſs the 
ſeaſon is very wet, it will remain in this ſituation through 
the ſummer, and afford but little nouriſhment for the crop. 
Sometimes it will remain in this ſituation after men have 
attempted to break the clods with malls, 

If the ſoil is light and ſpongy, it can ſcarcely get too 
much harrowing]; for the more that it is harrowed, it becomes 
the firmer. But if the ſoil is ſtiff, the leſs harrowing it gets 
the better, if the purpoſes propoſed 7 anſwered, The ef- 


fects 
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ſects of harrowing are in this caſe contrary to thoſe of 
loughing. Ploughing renders {tiff foil more tree and open, 
t harrowing renders it ſtill more firm and folid, | 
The ordinary way of harrowing after: ſeed is ſown, is 


flirſt along the ridges, then acroſs, and then along again. 


If ridges are flat, they may be harrowed either along or 
acroſs; and the work may be begun or ended either way. 
But if the ridges are ſtcep, it is improper to begin by har- 
rowing acroſs, becauſe thereby too much cf the ſeed will 
be drawn into the furrows. If the ridges are very ſteep, for 
the ſame reaſon, it is improper to harrow acroſs at all. For 
another reafon it is thought improper to harrow acroſs 
ridges when the land has been ploughed immediately. out 
of lea or graſs, In ploughing this kind of land, the ſward 
is for the moſt part turned over whole ; ſo that when the 
harrow goes acrofs, inſtead of tearing the ſward, it is apt 
to turn it back into the furrow from whence it was taken, 
When ridges are gathered or caſt, this will probably hap- 
pen. In caſting, the earths of the furrows on one fide of 
the ridge are turned towards the crown; and, in gather- 
ing, the earths of the furrows on both fides are turned the 
fame way; and therefore the harrows, when drawn from 
the crown to the furrow, are apt to take hold of the un- 
broken ſward, and turn it back. But this does not ſo rea- 
dily happen when the ridge is cloven, Becauſe in cleay- 
ing, the earths of the furrows on both ſides of the ridge be- 
ing turned from the crown, the harrows, in going up from 
the furrow, are not in ſuch danger of turning them back. 
In ploughing lea, the earths of the furrows are ſometimes 
placed as exactly as ee upon their edge, that ſo they 
may be the more eaſily torn by the harrows. When theſe 
are turned to the crown, they do not ſupport each other ; 
and are therefore eaſily turned back by the harrow, in go- 
ing from the crowns to the furrows : but when the earths 
are turned to the furrows, fo-they fupport each other by their 
weight; and therefore are not ſo eaſily turned back by the 
harrows in going up from the furrows to the crowns. 
Rolling of land is practiſed with ſucceſs, both on land 


lying in graſs and on land in tillage, It is of advantage to 


land in graſs, by 2 down mole-hills and mole- runs. 
Some ſay, that it alſo deſtroys fog. | 

When land is laid down in grafs for hay, rolling is of uſe 
in ſmoothing the ſurface ; and, when laid down in graſs 
for paſture, it makes the graſs ſtool, or tiller, and grow 
thicker. 

There is a kind of land, which, when clover is ſown upon 
it, throws out the young plants after froſt. Rolling, in the 
beginning of winter, and immediately after the froſt is gone, 


it is faid, will, in ſome meaſure, prevent this. The firſt | 


rolling prevents the froſt from penetrating ſo deep, as other- 
wiſe it would do; and the ſecond makes the land firm, 
after having been looſened by the change from froſt to open 
weather. 

Rolling may alſo be uſed with advantage upon land in 
tillage. When the land is naturally ſtiff, and may be redu- 
ced by the harrow, rolling is very improper : for it makes 
this kind of land ſtill firmer than the harrow does. But if 
the land riſes in clods, which the harrow does not reduce, 
rolling is verꝶ proper; for it ſmooths the ſurface, and breaks 
the clods, more effectually than harrowing. 

When the land is light and ſpongy, the roller ſhould al- 
ways be applied after ſeed is ſown ; for it is ſcarcely poſſible 
to make this land too firm. 

It was obſerved, that, to deſtroy root-weeds, land 
ſhould be made rough, and raiſed in as large pieces as poſ- 
ſible; and that it ſhould be allowed to lie for ſome time 
in that ſituation. Rolling, after this, is of great uſed, for 
without it, if the weather continues dry, it will not 
be poſſible to make the land fit for receiving another 
ploughing. 

If the Land is ſoft below, and ſome hard clods upon the 
ſurface, which the harrow does not break, rolling may be 
uſed with ſome advantage : for, beſides fmoothing the fur- 


face, it will break ſome of the clods ; and ſuch of them as | 


are preſſed dowa, will be diſſolved by the natural ferment- 
ation of the ſoil, if in good heart. 

Sometimes in {ſtiff land, ploughed dry, after a former wet 
ploughing, or when, by any, accident, it has been much 
trod upon, the whole riſes in hard clods, which the har- 
rows cannot break, ſo as to cover the ſeed. In this caſe 
rolling is of great uſe. It bruiſes ſome of the clods ; and, 
when followed by the break-harraw, theſe clods are raiſed 
up and broken. Though rolling ſhould do no fervice#but 
ſmooth the ſurface, yet, on that account, it ſhould be prac- 


| 
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tiſed. For when the ſurface is ſmooth, the corn may be cut 
down more expeditiouſly than when it is rough and ui 
even. When 3 are ſown for hay, it is abiolutely 
necefſary to ſmooth the ſurface : the roller is moſt pro 
for this. Some uſe it before, and ſome after ſowing, When 
it a. uſed before ſowing, the feed is more equally ſcat- 
tered, - | 
Grafs-ſeeds muſt be fown in ſuch a manner as to lie near 
the ſurface otherwiſe they will not vegetate. The mak 


ing the land firm by rolling is therefore an advantage, as, 


by it, the ſap is better preſet ved; · and this does not ſo much 
damage to graſs as to corn, for the ſeveral kinds of it are 
commonly better foragers. 5 

But however all the operations of ploughing, harrowing, 
and rolling are performed, ſomething will be ſtill wantin 
to promote vegetation, and this want is effectually ſupplied 
by certain ſubſtances called manures, 'I'o apply theſe 
ſubſtances in ſuch a manner, as moſt effectually to pro- 
mote vegetation, it is of importance to know their natures, 
and the ways in which they operate. This is the more 
neceſſary, as, without it, we cannot know how to apply 
them in the moſt proper manner to the different ſoils. 

Manures operate, by communicating to the ſoil with 
which they are mixed, the vegetable food which they con- 
tain; by communicating to it a power of attracting this 
food in greater plenty from the air: by enlarging the ve- 
getable paſture which it contains; and by diſſolving the 
vegetable food which it is alteady poſſeſſed of, and futing it 
for entering the roots of plants. | 

Manures are very different in their natures. Some of 
them operate in all the ways mentioned; and there are 
none of them that do not operate in more. ways than 
one. 

Great miſtakes have ariſen from ſuppoſing that manures 
operate only in one way. None have been attended with 
greater Toſs, than ſuppoſing that they ſerve only to divide 
the ſoil, and that tillage may be ſubſtituted in their place. 
This is Mr. Tull's opinion, and is, indeed, the funda- 
mental principle of his horſe-hoeing huſbandry. 

Before one changes the ordinary practice of agricultare, 
in ſo important a point as baniſhing manures from his 
fields, the good effects of which are b obvious; he muſt 
be certain, that the principle which determine him to ſo 
important a change, is itſelf well founded. 

Mr. Tull has endeavoured to prove, that earth is the 


food of plants; and hence infers, that to divide the earth 
into minute particles, by which it is fitted for entering 


their roots, is all that is neceſſary in agriculture : and 
this, he aſſerts, may be done by tillage, without ma- 
nures. 

When treating of the food of plants, we have attempted 


to ſhew, that other principles, beſides earth, are in the com- 


poſition of this food: and, if this is true, the want of ma- 
nures, which provide theſe other principles, cannot be ſup- 
plied by tillage. | 

But fuppoling we allow, with Mr. Tull, that earth is. 
the food of plants, yet ſtill it does not follow, that tillage 
may ſupply the place of manures. It is certain, that eve- 
ry particle of earth which we obſerve, is not of the kind 
that is the food of plants. Every ſoil is a compoſition of 
different earths ; ſeveral of which, it is obvious, are not of 
this kind. 

The great difference in foils equally pulveriſed, is a 
plain and convincing evidence of this. Now, let it be ob- 
ſerved, that the earth contained in dung is of this kind; it 
has already been food to plants, and therefore, though all 
that is contained in the greateſt quantity of dung laid on at 
one time, is but ſmall in proportion to the quantity of ſoil 
employed in vegetation, as Mr. Tull juſtly obſerves ; yet 
it may be conſiderable in proportion to the quantity that 
is really the food or pabulum of plants. If the quantity 
of earth contained in the quantity of dung commonly laid 
on at one time, is compared with the quantity of earth 
contained in the rich crop, it will be found ſeveral times 
larger ; and therefore, by the laying on of this dung, food 
is provided for ſeveral good crops, 

Beſides, let it be obſerved, that the mechanical action of 
the plough cannot increafe the number of the particles by 
which plants are nouriſhed ; they are ſo ſmall as not to be 
obſerved in water. Mr. Tull ſuppoſes, that they are as 
ſmall as thoſe upon which the colour of bodies depends, 
Now, though pounding earth in a mortar may perhaps do 
ſomething to increaſe them, yet the action of the plough 
can never be ſuppoſed to do it. The plough can do no 
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more than open the ſoil, or enlarge the paſture of plants, 
and allow them to extend their roots in ſearch of theif food, 
but does not increaſe the quantity of it; and therefore till- 
age cannot ſupply the place of dung, which not only opens 
the (oil by its fermentation, but alfo increaſes the vegetable 
food by the earth which it contains. 

It may further be obſerved, that the fermentation raiſed 
by dung continues for a conſiderable time; ſo that though 
by ploughing, the foil may he as completely divided as by 
the fermentation of dung, yet it will not continue ſo : for 
after ſeed is ſown, the artificial paſture raiſed by ploughing 
is continually decreaſing while the crop is growing; 
whereas the artificial paſture, raiſed by the fermentation of 
dung, is continued by the continuance of this fermentation ; 
and therefore, though in the horſchoeing huſbandry the 
want of dung may be ſupplied by hoeing, yet, as Mr. 
Tull indeed obſerves, dung is ſtill neceſſary in the old 
huſbandry, 

If — A attentively conſider the effects of manures, it 
will appear that they operate in all the ways mentioned, 

Manures are found to enrich the beſt pulveriſed ſoil, and 
to do this again and again, after it is exhauſted by crops. 
It is alſo an univerſal practice in Scotland, to lay dung upon 
land that is _ conſtantly in tillage once in three, four, 
or five years. It is obſerved, that after the dung is laid on, 
the land becomes rich, and that the crops turn gradually 
worſe and worſe, till the whole virtues of the dung are 
exhauſted ; and it is alſo obſerved, that immediately upon 
the dung being again applied, the land becomes rich as 
before. It is natural to conclude from this, that dung pro- 
motes vegetation by increaling the quantity of the vegetable 


It is found, that ſome manures Joſe part of their virtues 
by being long expoſed to the air. After dung is ſufficiently 
rotten, the longer that it lies it becomes of leſs value, and 
does not enrich ſo large a quantity of land as when uſed in 
proper time. The dung of cows dried upon their paſture, 
gathered and laid upon other land, is ſcarcely to be diſ- 
cerned in its effects on the crops produced: the ſame quan- 
tity applied, whether carried from the byre, or by folding 
the cattle, enriches the land. From this it is obvious, 
that this kind of manure contains the vegetable food in 
itſelf, and does not receive it from the air, 

It is found, that ſome manures operate the ſooner, and 
with the greater violence, the kiſs 7 that they are expoſed 
to the air before they are uſed. Lime and marles are of 
this kind ; the longer they lie expoſed, they operate the 
ſooner ; and it is obſerved, that they have a ſtrong power 
of attracting the virtues of the atmoſphere. From theſe 
things it is reaſonable to infer, that theſe manures operate, 
by communicating to the ſoil with which they are mixed, 
a power of attracting the vegetable food from the air. 

It is obſerved, that ſome manures exhauſt land of its ve- 
getable food, and do not reſtore it again when immediately 
applied. This is found to be the caſe with lime. Land 
thoroughly limed has been found to carry many very good 
crops : by degrees, however, the virtues cf it have been 
exhauſted, and the land reduced to a worſe ſituation than 
before the lime was laid on. In this ſituation lime has 
been applicd a ſecond time, but its effects found to be far 
inferior to what they were when firſt applied. This is 
ſufficient to convince us, that this manure operates by diſ- 
ſulving the vegetable food which it meets with in the ſoil, 
and fitting it for entering the roots of plants. 

It is certain, that all kinds of manures open the ſoil. 
Any perſon will be convinced of the truth of this, who | 
will take the trouble to compare a piece of land, on which 
dung, or any other manure has been laid, with a piece 
contiguous x Þ has not been manured ; he will find the one 
much ſofter, much more free and open than the other, It 
muſt be allowed, therefore, that all manures operate by 
enlarging the vegetable paſture. 

Manures are commonly divided into claſſes. Some 
divide them into natural and artificial; others divide them 
into the foſſil, the vegetable, and the animal; and treat 
of them in order, as belonging to each of theſe claſſes. 

The :nanures belonging to ſome of theſe claſſes, differ 
both in the nature and operation from thoſe in the other 
claſſes. Some of them likewiſe differ from others in the 
ſame claſs. The dividing them into claſſes, therefore, 
ſerves no purpoſe. All that is neceſſary is, to treat of the 
different particulars which the farmer can command, with- 
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aſhes, ſoot, ſea-weed, ſhells, ſown vegetables; and was 
ter, 


There are ſeveral other things that are very rich ma- 


nures, ſuch as rags, leather, &c. But as theſe are to be 
procured only in tmall quantities, it is needleſs to treat of 
them ſeparately, © | | 

Dung is commonly uſed to ſignify not only the excre- 
ment of animals, but alſo all rotten vegetables, when uſed 
as manures. | | 2 

Dung is the food by which animals are nouriſhed, re- 
duced to a corrupted ſtate. The ſtomach diſſolves the 
food of the animal, and reduces it to a ſtate of putrefac- 
tion much ſooner than is done by the air. It is by being 
in this ſtate of putrefaction that the juices fit for the nouriſh- 
ment of the body are conveyed by the guts into the blood, 
While bodies are in a ſound ſtate, their parts adhere firmly 
together, and they are incapable of being turned into the 
parts of other bodies, To render them capable of this, 
they muſt be reduced to their firſt principles. This is done 
by corruption. It is obſerved, that by corruption all the 
parts of bodies are relaxed, and the ſalts, oils, and other 


latile. It is by being reduced to this ſtate in the ſtomach, 


riſhment to it, and are turned into parts of its body, 

All the juices contained by the things which animals 
feed upon, are not exhauſted by the guts ; many of them, 
along with the earthy part of the food, are thrown out: 
There is no doubt that ſome of the earthy part of the food 
goes alſo to the nouriſhment of the animal; but as the 
earth is rendered volatile by the ſalts and oils, there muſt 
be but a ſmall quantity of it in proportion to the quan- 
tity of theſe exhauſted by the animal; and therefore in the 
dung there mult be a great quantity of each in proportion 
to the other principles. However, as the dung contains 


of thoſe animals that feed on vegetables, as vegetables in 
a putrified ſtate. 

Of the ſame nature is the dung of animals that feed 
upon other animals, Vegetables are the original food. 
All animals either feed on pure vegetables, or on other 
animals that feed on vegetables. Animals that* feed on 
vegetables are made up of the ſame things with vegeta- 
bles, only under a different form; and therefore the 
dung of animals that feed upon theſe, is ſtill to be con- 
ſidered as vegetables in a putriſied ſtate, 

Chemiſts inform us, that dung is compounded of the ſame 
principles of which vegetables are compounded, of water 
air, oils, ſalts, and earth. The earth which it contains 
is of the abſorbent kind, and attracts the other principles. 
They alſo inform us, that dung attracts and ferments with 
acids, and by this fermentation produces ſalts. A quality 
of ſalt, as was before obſeryed, is to attract and diſſolve 
oils, and make them capable of being mixed with water. 

If theſe qualities of dung are conſidered, it will appear 
that it promotes vegetation in all the different methods be- 
fore-mentioned, 

It promotes vegetation by increaſing the vegetable food. 
It is compounded of the ſame principles of which the ve- 
getable food itſelf is compounded, as we endeavoured to 

ew, when treating of the food of plants. This is alſo 
confirmed by the experience of all places and of all ages 
and it is what no perſon will doubt of, who conſiders that 
it has the ſame effect upon land of all kinds, and in all 
ſituations, 

It promotes vegetation by enlarging the. paſture of 
plants, it attracts acids from the air and foil ; and by 
raiſing a fermentation with them, thereby ſeparates' the 
31 of the ſoil with which it is mixed. Every far- 
mer knows the truth of this from experience. The land 
upon which dung is laid, though naturally ſtiff, becomes 
ſoft and mellow, and is more eaſily ploughed than before. 

Dung, we have ſaid, enlarges the paſture of plants, by 
attracting acids, and fermenting with them. Theſe acids 
are in the ſoil and air. They are in the ſoil; for the ſoil 
produces acid plants. Chemiſts tell us, that the natural 
ſalt found in foil is compounded of an alkaline ſalt, ſuch 
as is found in vegetables, and an acid ſpirit. All alkalis 
are ſtrong attractors of acids, ſo that, in the proceſs of an 
experiment upon ſoil, perhaps it may be difficult to keep 
them ſeparate, though ny may exiſt ſeparate in it. The 
acid plants prevent theſe from mixing; or, perhaps, have 


out conſidering to what claſs they belong. 


a ſtronger power in their veſſels to ſeparate them, than 


The manures generally procured are dung, marles, 


1 plants have. | | But 


juices which they contain, from being fixed, are made vo- 


that the things which the animal feeds upon become nous - 


all the principles of the food, we may conſider the dung 


But though there may be no acids in ſoil, exceptiaꝶ n 
the compound of neutral ſalts, yet there is no doubt, but 
they are in the air. Chemiſts find this by innumerable 
experiments. Aſhes, when expoſed to the air, produce 
neutral ſalts ; the application of acids has the ſame effects. 
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than the effects of common dung. The effects of ſome 
other kinds of dung would perhaps be the ſame, if they 
were uſed without any mixture. The pigeons dung being 
thoroughly corrupted, ſoon diflolves, and becomes ve- 
getable food. But the ſtraw, with which the other kinds 
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* perſon may obſerve a ſalt adhering to the lime of old 
walls; this falt is not in the lime, it is produced by the 
air. The fame falt is produced by acids. Other experi- 
ments might be mentioned, but theſe are ſufficient. 

Dung promotes vegetation, by communicating to the 
ſoil a power of attracting the vegetable food from the air. 
The earth which it contains, is of the abſorbent kinds, 
and attracts all the other principles of the vegetable 


food; and the ſalts which it contains and produces, at- 


tract oils, 5 


It likewiſe promotes vegetation, by preparing the vege- 
table food for the nouriſhment of plants. By the falts 
which it contains and produces, it not only attracts oils, 
but alſo diſſolves them, and makes them capable of be- 
ing mixed with water. It is probable, that oil is a prin- 
cipal part of the food of every plant which we cultivate in 
our fields, at leaſt is the ingredient of which it is eaſieſt 
to exhauſt the ſoil, and which it is moſt difficult to reſtore 
to it again. In proportion to the quantity of oil contained 
in any plant, in proportion it robs the foil by which it is 
nouriſhed of its vegetable food. But the nature of il 
muſt be changed before it can enter the roots of plants. 
This change is made by falts ; they diſſolve it, and make 
it to mix with water, 

- Though dung promotes vegetation in all theſe ways 
mentioned ; yet, as there are other bodies, they are much 
ſtronger attractors of acids, by which many of its effects 
are produced; it is probable, that it principally operates 
by increaſing the food of plants. Its effects in diſſolving 
the vegetable food in the ſoil, muſt be very trifling. The 
ſalts which it contains and produces, having its own oils to 
work upon, and being along with them conveyed into the 
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of dung are commonly mixed, not being fo thoroughly 
corrupted, prevents the effects of them from being ſo vio- 
* and ſo ſoon over. 5 

he way in which pigeons dung operates, points out 
the e tn which it mould be applied, As it is very 
rich, and its qualities ſoon exhauſted, a very ſmall quan- 
tity ſhould be applied in proportion to the quantity of 
other dung. If care is not taken of this, the crop will be 
deſtroyed by being too luxuriant. Perhaps, mixing it 
with ſome other things may have good effects. The ftrew- 
ing ſmall chaff of any kind, from time to time, on the bot- 
tom of the pigeon houſe, is very proper. The chaff ſucks 
up the moilture, and makes it eaſy to reduce the dung to 
powder, which is an advantage : for thereby the dung is 
8 more equally, and manures a greater quantity 
of land. 

It is a cuſtom in ſome places, to fold ſheep and cattle, 
for the ſake of their dung, which, in this way, is ufed 
without any mixture. Some writers on huſbandry give 
particular directions how to do this in the moſt advantage- 
ous manner, But it is needleſs to conſider theſe, The 
farmer muſt conſult the advantage of his ſheep and cattle, 
and not to the advantage of the land by the dung; and 
therefore muſt fold them in the moſt convenient manner, 
A ſcore of ſheep, with the beſt management in folding, 
will not produce much more than ten ſhillings worth of 
dung, in the ſeaſon, above the expence of folding ; a ſum 
ſoon loſt by an injudicious management of them. 

Dung is commonly mixed with vegetables, and allowed 
to lie for ſome time before it is uſed. 

Straw is thrown below the cattle, and this is carried out 
along with the dung, and thrown upon the dunghill. On 


roots of plants, cannot operate with any violence upon the dunghill is alſo thrown all the ſtraw that is left after 


the oils which the ſoil contains. This is confirmed b 


ſerving other purpoſes; and all the refuſe of vegetables 


the experience, When the virtues of dung are exhauſted, and animals uſed*in the farmer's family. 


the ſoil is no poorer than before it was Jaid on, 

Some new improvers are pleaſed to ridicule the old 
farmers, becauſe they are ſo fond of dung; but none will 
do this who attentively conſider the virtues of it. Such 
other manures as can be obtained, are to be uſed ; and til- 
lage is carefully to be attended to: but none of theſe are 
to ſuperſede the uſe of dung, which can be employed to fo 
great advantage. 

Though durg in goes has all the qualities mentioned, 
yet there are ſome kinds of it poſſciſed of ſome of theſe 
qualities in a higher degree than others. There are as 
many kinds of dung as there are of animals, and in ſome 
reſpecis they all differ one from another. 

The difference betwixt one kind of _ and another 


is commonly ſuppoſed to ariſe from the different food of 


the animals. Green herbage, ſtraw, or bay, do not con- 
tain ſo much vegetable food in the ſame quantity as grain 
does. Hence it is ſuppoſed, that the dung of cows is not 


ſo rich as that of horſes, nor the dung of horſes ſo rich 
as that of fowls. 


animals digeſt their food more quickly than others. 
This makes a difference in the dung produced by the. 

into 
à ſtate of corruption by ſome animals, that paſs through 


ſame food. Some things are digeſted, and turne 


ethers found and undiſſolved. The matter then in the 
ſtomach that digeſts the food, muſt be different in the 


different animale. The dung muſt partake ſomething of 


the nature of this, which makes another difference in the 
dung produced by the ſame food. 

Some writers in agriculture treat of the dung of the 
different animals ſeparately. But it is needleſs to do this; 
for it requires more pains and expence to keep them ſepa- 
rate, and uſe each of them by itſelf, than all the advan- 
tages ariſing from this way, above the ordinary way, can 

fibly amount to. 
' The dung of fowls, particularly of pigeons, is an ex- 
ception to this. It is commonly uſed without any mix- 
ture, and it can be kept ſeparate from other dung without 
any trouble or expence. It is obſerved, with reſpect to it, 
ith.t the eſſects of it are more violent, and ſooner over, 


2 
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In the management of dunghills, two things are always 
to be kept in view: the promoting putrefaction; and the 
preventing the e beer, food from flying off into the air, 
or being conveyed away by water. The ſtraw and other. 
parts of uncorrupted vegetables, of which the dunghill is 
compounded, make it neceſſary to keep the firſt in view ; 
and the ſalts and oils, which by corruption are rendered 


volatile, and the water, which extracts the virtues of 


| 


dung, make it neceſſary to keep the laſt in view. 

o promote putrefa tion, the ſituation of the dunghill 
ſhould be dry, and the dung laid together as thick as is 
convenient, Putrefaction, indeed, cannot be promoted 
without water : but the quantity that falls in rain, with the 
natural ſap of the dung, is ſufficient for this purpoſe. Too 
much water prevents that fermentation, which carries on 
the proceſs of putrefattion moſt quickly, This is confirmed 
by experience. If there is any part of a dunghill ſoaked 
with water, it is obſerved that the ſtraw is quite ſound, 
while, in other parts, that are dry, it is completely rotten. 


TUE | To promote putrefaction, the dung ſhould be laid thick 
But this difference muſt partly ariſe likewiſe from together; thereby the heat is the ſooner generated, that 


the nature of the animals, if it is true, that the dung of produces the putrefaction; and thereby the natural ſap is 


horſes, cows, ſheep, hogs, and geeſe, all differ one the better preſerved, which prevents the dung from being 
from another, though fed upon the fame paſture, Some | burned, 


| 


When the natural ſap of the dung is exhaled, and the 
dung afterwards covered, the heat is in danger of riſing to 
ſuch a height as to burn the dung. This muſt be care - 
fully guarded againſt : for when the dung is burned, its 
ſtrength is exhauſted, and it is rendered almoſt uſeleſs. 
Dung, in this ſituation, is dry and white; the ploughmen 
call it fire-fanged. When thus burnt, it is found, from 
experience, that it has loſt almoſt all its virtues. Jo pre- 
vent the dung from being reduced to this ſituation, when 
it is carried out of the ſtable, or byre, particularly if there is 
much ſtraw in it, it muſt not be laid in heaps, which 
makes It dry too faſt, but carefully ſpread thick upon the 
top of the dunghill, This prevents the ſap from being 
carried off by the wind, and thereby prevents the heat 
from being raiſed to ſuch a height as to burn the dung. 
It may be obſerved, that, when graſs is cut green, and 
immediately thrown into a heap, it heats, wi this heat 
ſoon reduces the graſs to a ſtate of putrefaction. But, if 
the graſs is for ſome time expoſed to the air, and then put 
together without being ſufficiently dry, it heats alſo z but, 


inſtead 
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luſtead of being reduced to a ftate of putrefaRtion, is 
burned. 80 it is with dung: if, when carried out, it is 
laid in ſmall heaps, being thereby too much expoſed to the 
air, it loſes its ſap; and; being afterwards covered, the 
heat is raiſed to ſuch a height as to burn it: but if it is 
ſpread thick upon the top of the dunghill, it retains the 
ſap, and putrifies. 
A diſtinction is here made betwixt dung putrified and 
burned ; and this diſtinftion is repreſented as important. 
e know not if the chemiſts make any ſuch diſtinction. 
A late, author ſays, that the greater part of what remains 
of dune, after the putrefaction is completed, ſeems to be 
earth, and a fixed alk li. Theſe things, we apprehend, 
make up the greater part of what remains, when dung is 
what we have called burned ; but when it is only putri- 
ed, it contains alſo ſalts and oils. But though chemiſts 
ſhould made no ſuch diſtinction, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
that the farmer do it : for, when the dunghill is allowed 
to heat to ſuch a degree, as to burn the dung, the value 
of it is thereby greatly leſſened. | 
| To prevent the vegetable food from being conveyed. 
aways no foreign water, except what falls in rain, muſt 
be allowed to run into- the dunghill ; and the fituation of 
the dunghill, if poſhble, ſhould be high at the ſides, and 
hollow in the middle. When foreign water is allowed to 
run into the dunghill, the fermentation is not only ſtopped, 
but, as it is often neceſſary to allow the water a paſſage 
from it, thereby much of the vegetable food is conveyed 
away. When the bottom of the dunghill is quite level, 
the rain, which ſometimes falls in heavy ſhowers, eaſily 
nds its way off; but this is prevented by making it high 
at the ſides, and hollow in the middle. | 
The only way to prevent the vegetable food from being 
exhaled by the an, or Carried off by the wind, is to cover 
the dunghill. The covering the dung would certainly be 
an advantage, if it could be eaſily executed. If it was not 
for the additions that are daily made to it, earth would be 
very proper for this purpoſe. Some perſons aſſert, that 
by covering the dunghill, it would loſe the influence of the 
air; and it is the air alone, they ſay, that makes it fit 
nouriſhment for vegetables; and, therefore, recommend 
the expoſing it, particularly to the north and north-eaſt ; 
becauſe the wind from theſe points bring along with it 
more aerial nouriſhment than from the others. If the 
dunghill contained no vegetable food but what it received 
from the air, this direction would be very proper; but as 
the dunghill contains in itſelt all the ingredients of the 
vegetable food, and as its juices, the more it is putrified, 


— 


become the more volatile, the vegetable food in it, by be- 
ing expoſed to the air, inſtead o ** increaſed, would 
be diminiſhed. The covering the 
would be an advantage. But the difficulty lies in execut- 
ing this. 
Some propoſe to dig a large pit, lay the bottom with 
flags, build up the ſides with ſtones, and cover it with a 
roof. This, it muſt be owned, will retain the juices, and 
promote corruption, as well as prevent the vegetable food 
from being exhaled. But then it mult be fo, expenſive, 
that few will be engaged to make trial, unleſs the benefits 
are more obvious than the aſſertions of the contrivers make 
them : and, beſides the expence, it mult likewiſe be At 
tended with inconveniencies. In ſome ſituations, it will 
be very difficult to prevent too much water from getting 
into it, and as difficult to get the dung itſelf carried out. 
The method which we propoſed for preveating the dung 
from over-heating, will alſo, in a great meaſure, ſerve 
this purpoſe. The dung, when it comes from the ſtable 
or byre, is mixed with ſtraw, which. abſorbs the juices, 
and prevents them from flying off, till the ſtraw iiſelf be- 


unghill, therefore, 


24 
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that the vegetable food is exhaled by the fun” and eatrled 
off by the wind. It is probable, that, after dung is ſpread. 


upon land, its fermentation ceaſes, and the ſalts and oils 


remaining in it may become fixed, and may continue ſo 
till a new fermentation is raiſed by mixing the dung with 


the ſoil; and that, by attracting acids from the air, more 
falts may be formed, By theſe its effects will be more 
ſudden and violent, but ſooner over.. . #5 ha 

It may be proper alſo to obſerve, that as the juices con- 
tained in the dung are waſhed downwards by the rain, it 
ſhould be ploughed in with a very ſhallow furrow ; ex- 
cepting when the dung is not ſufficiently rotten. In this 
cale it requires a deeper furrow to cover it. 4 

The better that dung is mixed with ſoil, the purpoſes 
of vegetation are the better anſwered; all parts of the ſoil, 
receive equal benefit, the vegetable food is. equally diſtri- 
buted, and in all parts the fermentation equally promoted. 
When dung then is laid on land, it ought to be ſpread as 
equally as poſſible, This likewiſe prevents the breeding of 
vermin, which happens in ſome foils, when the dung is 
left-in too large pieces. | | 
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Some are of opinion that lime is only a Rimulus, that b 


is, that it promotes vegetation, only by making the ſoil 
with which it is mixed, exert itſelf. - Others, that it pro- 
motes vegetation by enriching the land, and adding to the 
quantity of vegetable food. | e 

They firſt ſupport. their opinion by obſerving, that the 
crops which lime enables land to produce, exhauſt it in a 
remarkable manner. It is a certain fact, that land tho- 
roughly limed may be reduced to a much poorer condi- 
tion by cropping than land can be reduced to, that is not 
limed. It is poſſible to reduce limed land almoſt to a caput 
mortuum; and the better and the oftener the land is 
ploughed, this is done the ſooner. 

The other opinion is ſupported by obſerving, that, in 
ſome places, lime is applied regularly once in four or five 


years: that the land ſeldom gets any other manure : that 


it is kept almoſt conſtantly in tillage; and with the aſſiſt- 
ance of fallowing, carries very good crops. 

From theſe obſervations, one is led to conclude, that 
lime acts both ways; not only makes land exert itſelf in 
the nouriſhment of vegetables, but alſo enriches it, and 
adds to the vegetable food. | a 

An inquiry into the qualities of lime will probably il- 
luſtrate this. 

Chemiſts tell us, that lime has the following qualities: 

It is a great diſſolver of all animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances: it is a very heavy body: it is an attracter of acids 3 
with theſe it raiſes a fermentation, and produces ſalt; — 
it communicates its virtues to water. 

When, theſe things are conlidered, it will appear, that 
lime promotes vegetation in tae ways following. 

It communicates to the foil a power of attracting, the 
vegetable food from the air. It attracts the acids from the 
air and ſoil ; theſe it converts into a neutral ſalt, by which 
oils are attracted from the air. This operation of lime is 
confirmed by the experience of thoſe who uſe it as a ma- 
nure once in four or five years. 85 

Lime enlarges the vegetable paſture. By its weight it 
penetrates the ſoit ; and, by its fermentation with acids, it 
ſeparates its particles. | 

This operation of lime is obvious to every perſon that 
views with atteation any land that is thoroughly, limed, 
It appears ſoft and mellow, and obviouſly ia a ſtate: of fer- 
mentation, + 1 pra 
Lime diſſolves the vegetable food, and fits it for enter- 
ing the roots of plants. It diſſolves. all the animal and 
vegetable ſubſtances which it meets within the ſoil, and 
converts them to vegetable food; and, by the ſalts which 


gins to putrify, When, in this ſituation, it is laid thick | it produces, it diſſolves all oily ſubſtances in the ſoil} and 


upon the top of the dunghill, a ſmall ſurface only being ex- 
ſed to the air, and being covered before the ſtraw begins to 
putrify, the juices, in a great meaſure, are preſerved, A 
perſon, by the ſmell, is ſenſible that the juices of the dung 
are not ſo volatile, when firſt laid upon the dunghill, as 
after they have been covered for ſome time, and then ex- 
poſed to the air. a 
Dung, expoſed to the ſun and wind, or waſhed by rain, 
loſes its vegetable food; it ought, therefore, to be plough- 
ed in as ſoon as is poſſible, after it is laid upon land. Some 
- perſons: aſſert, that they have found from experience, that 
ung is nothing worle, though it lie a conſiderable time 
| dee upon land, in dry weather, before it is ploughed 
in. This, if true, is contrary to what has been ſuppoſed, 


conveys them into the roots of plants. We find from ex- 
perience, that lime clears land of root-weeds. This, it 
does by its diſſolving power. Root-weeds, when, torn. up 
by the plough, have their growth checked, and are ſor ſome, 
time in a languiſhing condition: if lime is applied to their 
roots while in this ſituation, by its diſſolving power, it is 
apt to deſtroy them.. - Yr" | 
That it is owing to the ſalt which lime produces by its 
attracting and fermenting with acids, that it chiefly owes 
its power of promoting vegetation, is confirmed, by this 
obſervation. Phe lime of old walls which has been long 


expoſed to the air, and where the ſalt is already formed, is 


much more ſudden in its operations, when laid upon land, 
than quick lime. 25 
81 I; 
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It has been obſerved, that lime promotes vegetation by | 
communicating to the foil a power of attracting the veget- 
able food from the air, by enlarging the 1 4 paſture, 


and by diſſolving the vegetable food, and fitting it for en- 
tering the roots of plants, It is probable, that the two 
laſt are the ways by which it chiefly operates. b 
By this it exhauſts the land of its vegetable food, For 
it cannot be ſuppoſed to attract from the air a fufficient 
quantity of food for the nouriſhment of the crops which 
it enables the land on which it is laid to carry; and it con- 
tains none of this food in itſelf. This is confirmed by ex- 
rience. If land upon which lime has been laid, is ex- 
Frauſted by crops, the application of lime a fecond time has 
not the ſame effect as before; unlefs the vegetable food 
is ſupplied by dung, or the land allowed to reſt for fome 
years, and have the vegetable food ſupplied by the air. 
Thus it appears, that lime from its nature muſt act 
both as a ſtimulus and a manure ; while it makes the earth 
exert itſelf in the nouriſhment of vegetables, in ſome mea- 
ſure alfo enriches it, aud adds to the vegetable food. 
In ſome lands, the diſſolving the vegetable food, and 


fitting it for entering the roots of plants, may be moſt be- 


neficial: in others, the communicating the power of at- 
tracting the vegetable food from the air, may be moſt be- 
neficial. It will not be improper, therefore, to point out 
how lime is to be applied, fo that it may chiefly anſwer the 
one or the other of theſe purpoſes, 

In uncultivated land, in which there is a large quantity 
of vegetable ſubſtance, lime ought to be uſed chiefly as a 
Au hp and when improved land needs a recruit of ve- 
getable food, it ought chiefly to be ufed as a manure. 

When lime is intended for a ſtimulus, a large quantity 
ſhould be applied at once. For it takes a confiderable 

uantity to diffolve roots, and the other vegetable ſub- 
— in the land, and to produce a high degree of fer- 
mentation. | 

When lime is intended for a manure, a ſmall quantity 
applied at a time is ſufficient, It is probable, that it re- 
quires only a ſmall quantity of lime to impregnate a large 
quantity of earth, and to communicate it to an abſorbent 
quality, in as high a degree as it is capable of receiving : 
and it is certain, that it is in proportion to the abſorbent 
quality which it communicates, that the ſoil is enriched 
by it, This is not a mere conjecture. It is certain that 
a ſmall quantity of lime will impregnate a large 9 
of water, and communicate to it all its virtues, and theſe 
in as high a degree too as it is capable of receiving: it is 
not improbable, that it may operate in the fame manner 
upon earth, If a fmall quantity of lime communicates an 
abſorbent quality to a large quantity of earth, but has not 
ſuch influence in diſſolving vegetable ſubſtances, or in pro- 
ducing fermentation, it follows, that the ſmaller the quan- 
tity is which is applied, it will operate the more as a ma- 
nure; and the 2 the quantity applied, it will operate 
the more as a ſtimulus. | 

It is proper to obſerve likewiſe, that when lime is ap- 
plied in ſmall quantities as a manure, it is neceſſary to re- 
peat the application frequently ; for it is probable, that the 
ſoil by action loſes the abſorbent quality which the lime 
communicates. 

Theſe things which we have obſerved, concerning the 
operation of lime in ſmaller and larger quantities, are, in 
fame meaſure, confirmed by experience. They are agree- 
able to the practice in thoſe parts where lime is moſt uſed. 
When barren land is to be improved, it is laid on in large 
quantities; and when it is applied to land already improv- 
ed, it is laid on in ſmall quantities, and frequently once in 
three or four years. f 

As lime operates o attracting acids from the air, the 
longer that it is expoſed to the air before it is ploughed in, 
it will exert itſelf the more quickly, and with the 333 
violence. Some alledge, that this ſhould not be done in 
ſummer. For they ſay, that the ſun acts contrary to the 
air; as the air ſupplies the ſalt, the ſun exhales it, and 
communicates it again to the air. | , 

As lime, when laid on in large quantities, exhauſts land 
of its vegetable food, it is neceſſary to ſupply this food by 


dung, or ſuch other manures as have it in great plenty 


or the land ſhould be managed in ſuch a manner, as to pre- 
vent, as much as poſſible, the vegetable food from being 
exhauſted. Laying off land, after a very few crops of 
corn, into grafs for paſture, is the moſt proper way of doin 

this. Land, when paſtured, has not its vegetable food fo 
much exhauſted, as when it carries corn, The quantity 


| marle, muſt have a ſtzonger power of attracting the vege- 
| 
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of vegetable food carried off in fleſh, by the ca'cle, or 
conveyed to the air by their perſpiration, bears but a 
[mall proportion to the quantity carried of by a crop of 
corn and ſtra g. 

It is neceſſary further to obſerve, that as lime commu- 
nicates its virtues to water, land inclining to be wet, and 
from which the water has free acceſs away, is not proper 
for it : for the water, in running oft, carries along with it 
the virtues of the lime. "24 

There are a variety of marltes, which are commont 
reduced to three ſorts : the clay, the ſtone, and the ſhell. 

The firſt has its name from its ſimilitude, in appear - 
ance, to clay; the ſecond from its hardneſs, and ſimili- 
tude to ſtone ; and the third from the ſhells, with which it 
is mixed, or rather of which it is compounded, 

The clay and ſtone mattes are of the ſame nature; the 
ſhell marle is very different from both. This makes it ne- 
ceſſary to treat of them feparately. 

Marte of the ſtone and clay kinds promotes vegetation 
in a ſurprifing manner. It is probable, however, that it 
contains in itſelf few of the principles of which the vege- 
table food is compounded. Plants are not able to find their 
food in it. When in a bed below the ſurface, it reſiſts the 
entrance of water, like till or clay. When near the ſur- 
face, and turned up by the plough in great quantities, the 
ſoil is little better than till, almoſt quite barren. The me- 
thod of its operation will be beſt known by inquiring into its 
qualities. | 

It is obſerved, that both the clay and ſtone marlcs have 
the following qualities, | | 

When long expoſed to the air, or put into water, they 
fall down into a powder : they are very heavy bodies : the 
earth of which they are compounded, is of the abſorbent 
kind: they are attractors of acids; with them they raiſe 
a fermentation, and produce ſalts, | 

The only difference betwixt them is this: the clay 
marle is ſooner diſſolved than the ſtone marle; and com- 
monly has a ſtronger power of deſtroying acids, and pro- 
ducing ſalts. Dr. Home ſays, that the clay marle, which 
he ge deſtroyed a third more of acids than the ſtone 
marte. 

Theſe marles ſeem to have much the ſame qualities 
with lime ; and, therefore, muſt operate in the fame man- 
ner. 

They communicate to the foil a power of attracting the 
vegetable food from the air, they enlarge the vegetable 
paſture ; and they diſſolve the vegetable food that is in 
the ſoil, and prepare it for entering the roots of plants. 

Theſe marles communicate to the ſoil a power of at- 
tracting the vegetable food from the air. The abſorbent 
earth which they contain, and the falts which they produce, 
are ſtrong attractors of oils. 

It is obſerved, that they attract oils ſo ſtrongly, that they 
are uſed by ſome to extract greaſy ſpots from cloaths. 
When lajd upon land, they e attract oil from 
the air, which is the ingredient of the vegetable food moſt 
wanted. | 

Thefe marles enlarge the paſture of plants. They fer- 
ment with acids, and falt down into powder, when expoſed 
to the air, or put into water. Theſe things make them ope- 
rate in ſeparating the particles of the ſoil with which they 
are mixed, | 

Theſe marles alſo prepare the vegetable food for being 
nouriſhment to plants. The falts which they produce, 
not only attract oils from the air, but alfo from the ſoil, 
diſſolve rheſe oils, and render them capable of being mixed 
= water, and of being conveyed by it into the roots of 

ts, 

According to ſome, theſe marles contain ſome oily mat- 
ter. This, if true, would make them operate in a man- 
ner different from line. But this is uncertain. The earth 
of which theſe marles are compounded, is of the abſorbent 
kind; it cannot be long expoſed to the air, without at- 
tracting oils; and therefore, though they contain none in 
their original compoſition, yet ſome marks of them may 
appear upon trial. 

Theſe marles are long in diſſolving. Large pieces of 
the ſtone marle are ſeen ſometimes undiſſol ix or (e4 
ven years aſter it "7 er an upon land. This makes 
it neceſſary to apply a very large quantity of them, other - 
wiſe their effects will not be way P d 

As the quantity of marles applied is very great in pro- 
portion to the quantity of lime ; land, when manured with 


ta 
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table food from the air; and therefore the marle ſhould be | 
preferred, when it can be as eaſily obtained. , 

As the earth of theſe marles is of the abſorbent kind, as 
a great quantity of it is applied at one time, and as it is 
long in 1 it muſt be many years before its opera- 
tion ceaſes; and, if the land is 84504 the nature of it 
will be changed, and ever after, by the ſame kind of dreſ- 
ſings it received before, will continue to carry better crops. 
In this reſpect alſo it is preferable to lime. This advantage 
however, depends, in a great meaſure, upon the nature of 
the ſoil. If the ſoil is ſoft and ſpungy, and has not a firm 
bottom, the marle, by its weight, will, by degrees, pene- 
trate, like lime, beyond. the reach of the plough ; and there- 
fore muſt leave the foil no better than it found it. 

Although, in ſome reſpects, theſe marles ſeem prefer- 
able to lime, yet we are to conſider, that their principal 
operation is the ſame with that of lime; which is enlarg- 
ing the paſture of plants, and fitting the vegetable food for 
entering their roots. When land, therefore, manured with 
them, is exhauſted by crops, it cannot receive much bene- 
fit from them a ſecond time, if immediately applied. This 
is confirmed, it is ſaid, by experience. It is obſerved, that 
marle, when applied a *＋ time to land exhauſted by 
crops, has not the ſame effect as when firſt applied. 

As marle operates in the ſame manner as lime, it fol- 
lows likewiſe, that limed land exhauſted by crops, can re- 
ceive little benefit from the application of marle; and that 
marled land, exhauſted by crops can receive little benefit 
from the application of lime, as it exhauſts the vegetable 
food, the proper manure after it is dung, which contains 
this food in the greateſt plenty. 

It was obſ-rved, that marle operates chiefly by attracting 
oils and acids from the air; the longer, therefore, that it 
lies upon land, expoſed to the influence of the air, the more 
quickly it will operate. ; 

The difference betwixt the clay and ſtone marles was 
faid to conſiſt in this; that the clay marle diſſolves ſooner, 
and has a ſtronger power to deſtroy acids and produce ſalts. 
This kind is therefore preferable, as a leſs quantity will 
produce the ſame effects. If Dr. Home's experiments are 
to be depended upon, or rather, if -all clay and ſtone marles 
have the ſame powers with thoſe which he made his expe- 
riments with, then four cart-load of the clay marle is equal 
to fve of the ſtone. : 

What was ſaid of lime, with reſpect to the application of 
it in ſmaller and larger quantities, may likewiſe he ſaid of 
marle. When barren land is to be improved, the marle 
ſhould be laid on in large quantities: but when land is in 


good order, the applying a fifth or fixth part of the quantity 


commonly uſed, once in ſix or ſeven years, may have very 
effects. 
Shell marle is very different in its nature from the other 
two. It is commonly claſſed among the animal manures. 
It does not diſſolve with water, as the other marles do. 
It ſucks it up, and ſwells with it, like a ſpunge. It is a 
much ſtronger attractor of acids than they. Dr. Home 
ſays, that it takes ſix times more of acids to ſaturate it than 
any of the other marles which he had met with. But the 
greateſt difference betwixt the ſhell marle and the other 
marles conſiſts in this; the ſhell marle contains oils. It 
is uncertain whether the other marles contain any oils; 
but this kind, it is ſaid, contains them in great plenty. 
This marle, it would ſeem, from the qualities which it 
poſſeſſes, promotes vegetation in all the different ways. It 
increaſes the food of plants; it communicates to the ſoil 
a power of attracting this food from the air; it enlarges 
the paſture of plants; and it prepares the vegetable food 
for entering their roots. g 3 
It encreaſes the food of plants by the oils which it con- 
tains, and the ſalts which it produces: by theſe ſalts, and 
by the abſorbent quality which it poſſeſſes, it communi- 
cates to the ſoil a power of attracting this food from the 
air. It enlarges the paſture of plants, by its ſwelling with 
water, and the fermentation which it occaſions ; and it 
omen the ie. 158 ove? for entering the roots of plants, 
falts it produces in'fermentation. 
ir will not be improper- to attend the effects of theſe 
different operations. The communicating vegetable food 
immediately to the ſoil, and communicating to it a power 
of attracting this food from the air, have the ſame effects. 
By both theſe operations the vegetable food is increaſed, 
The enlarging the paſture of plants, and fitting the ve- 
ble food for entering their roots, have alſo the ſame 
effects. By both the vegetable food is diminiſhed, It is 
| 0 
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obvious, thatg by theſe operations, plants are aſſiſted in ex- 
tracting this food from the ſoil. Ein 12t 

Ihe oils which it contains, it is probable, are ſoon ex- 
hauſted : having a ſtrong power of attracting acids, and 
forming ſalts, it is natural to ſuppoſe that theſe ſalts do 
more than work upon its own oils : they will alſo r 
and diſſolve the oils which they meet with in the ſoil ; an- 
would exhauſt it of the vegetable food which it contains, 
was it not for the ſtrong abſorbent quality which it com- 
municates. This quality, it is probable, remains after the 
operation of the ſalts is over; and thus, upon the whole, 
the ſoil is rather bettered by it. 1 | e 

We had occaſion -to ſhow, that the difference betwixt 
poor and rich ſoil conſiſteth in the different powers of at- 
traction. As this marle has fo ſtrong an abſorbent quality, 
if it is applied in large quantities, and frequently repeated, 
it is poſſible that it may communicate ſuch an attractive 
power to the ſoil, as to enrich it in a very high degree, ſo 
as to need no further manuring, but by proper tillage may 
be made to attract from the air in the winter ſeaſon ſuch a 
quantity of vegetable food as is ſufficient to nouriſh a crop 
in ſummer. | | ; 

As this kind of marle does not exhauſt land of its vege- 
table food, as the other marles, or as lime does, it may be 
applied to land exhauſted by them, or it may be repeated. 
As it diſſolves ſooner than the other marles, its effects will 
be more ſudden ; and as it does not diſſolve fo ſoon as dung, 
its effects will not be ſo ſoon over. | | 

A late author ſuppoſes, that the marle found below moſs 
is compounded of earth and the alkaline ſalts of rotten 
wood, He explains in what manner he imagines it is 
formed, If there is a marle compounded of theſe ingredi- 
ents, it is different from any of the marles that have been 
mentioned, However, it will operate much in the ſame 
manner. It will communicate a power to the ſoil of at- 
tracting the vegetable food from the air; it will enlarge 
the paſture of plants, and it will prepare the vegetable food 
for entering their roots. | 

As it contains a large proportion of ſalt, its effects will 
be ſudden and violent, It is not proper therefore that a 
great quantity of it ſhould be applied. 

As its effedts are ſudden and violent, it cannot be ex- 
pected that they will laſt long. It is probable that they will 
be ſoon over after it is entirely diſſolved. 

The ſalts which it contains, will make it operate chiefly 
in diſſolving the vegetable food in the ſoil, and fitting it 
for entering the roots of plants. By this it will exhauſt 
the ſoil, if care is not taken to prevent it, by the appli- 
cation of dung, or turning the land from tillage into graſs 
for paſture. 

There is another kind of marle that goes under the 
name of ſhell marle, and in ſome parts of the country is 
found in great plenty, It ſeems to be almoſt wholly lime, 
and it operates in the ſame manner. 

Aſhes contain a large proportion of ſalt ; they attract 
acids more violently than any other thing as yet known, 
but they ſoon loſe their virtue. 

The effects of aſhes will then be of the ſame kind with 
lime. But as aſhes contain ſalt, their operation will be 
more ſudden ; as they attract acids with greater violence, 
and ſooner "loſe their virtue, their operation will be more 
violent, and ſooner over. This is confirmed by experi- 
ence. The firſt crop after land is manured with aſhes is 
commonly very luxuriant, and the ſecond crop exhauſts 
almoſt the whole of their virtues. 

As the effects of aſhes are ſudden and violent, they 
ſhould be applied in very ſmall quantities ; and as they ope- 
rate in the ſame my with lime, they ſhould not be ap- 
plied to land exhauſted by lime or marle; ſhould not be 
followed by theſe, nor repeated. 

Turf is compoſed chiefly of vegetables; that which re- 
mains then after burning, muſt be of the ſame nature with 
aſhes. To theſe the fertility communicated to the ſoil is 
chiefly owing. It is found from experience, that in pro- 
portion to the number of roots contained in the turf, the 
burning turns out to advantage; and therefore land, with 
a tough ſward of graſs upon it, is recommended as the 
kind moſt proper for being improved in this manner. 

The heat which part of the ſoil receives from burning 
the heaps of turf is ſuppoſed to contribute to its fertility : 
but this can have little influence, except to deſtroy any 
ſeeds or roots of weeds that may be in the land, | 

In burning the turf, care muſt be taken to cover the 


heaps in ſuch a manner as to prevent the fire from break- 
ing 


pounded in ſuch a manner as to be ready to be conveyed 


manures. The beſt kinds for manures cannot be reached, 


| putrify ; and they contain oil, ſalt, and, earth. They 


has uſed theſe manures, knows, that weeds 


ing ont into flame, Where this happens, it is obſerved, 
that the aſhes loſe part of their virtue, and that the parts of 
the field manured by them are not ſo much enriched as the 
other parts are by the heaps of turf that are burned without 
flame. It is natural to think, that the earth of the turf, when 
properly piled up, will retain the oils of the erf and 
prevent them from aſcending into the air in ſmoke and flame. 
This makes ſome difference betwixt the manuring by 
burning, and the manuring by aſhes. However, as the oils 
contained in burnt turf are in very ſmall quantities, we may 
well ſuppoſe that they will ſoon be exhauſted by the ſalts; 
and therefore, though the effects of burning may be more 
violent, yet they will be equally ſudden; and as ſoon over. 

To prevent burnt land from being exhauſted, one crop 
only, or two at moſt, ſhould be taken, and then turned into 
graſs for paſture. If a little dung is added after the firſt 
erop, its fertility will be the longer preſerved. 

Soot cannot be procured in ſuch large quantities as to be 
uſed by irſelf, excepting in the neighbourhood of large cities ; 
it is needleſs therefore to inſiſt upon it. 

It contains oil, ſalt, and earth. "Theſe, it ſeeme, are com- 


into the roots of plants by water. For the effects of ſoot, 
when ſpread upon the ſurface, are diſcovered immediately 
after the firſt rain. It promotes vegetation in the fame 
manner as dung, or ſhell] marle. It encreaſes the food of 
plants by the Þereliens of the vegetable food which it 
contains. It enlarges the paſture of plants, enables the ſoil 
to attract the vegetable food from the air, and prepares it 
for entering the roots of plants by the ſalt that it contains, 
which is of the alkaline king, attracts and ferments with 
acids, and attracts and diſſolves oils. 

As it contains great plenty of vegetable food, and as its 
effects are ſudden, it muſt be laid on in very fmall quantities. 
Sowing it in the ſpring on winter corn or graſs, ſeems to be 
the moſt proper way of uſing it. 

When the quantity laid on it is but ſmall, and its effects 
fudden, it cannot be ſuppoſed to laſt long. Its virtues are 
commonly exhauſted by one crop. 2 

When its effects are over, the ſoil is left in the fame ſitua- 
tion as before it was laid on, not exhauſted of its vegetable | 
food, 4s by lime or aſhes ; and therefore it may be repeated; 
or it may be followed by theſe manures, as it is very proper 
to be applied to land that is exhauſted by them. 

All the plants that grow upon the rocks within reach of 
the ſea, are good manures. Thoſe that grow upon the 
rocks that are almoſt always covered by the water, are the 
richeſt. 

Some kinds of ſea-weed are burnt for kelp. This it is 
thought, turns out to greater advantage than uſing them as 


as their roots are almoſt always below water ; but they are 
frequently driven on the ſhore by the ſea, A conſiderable 
quantity of them may always be expected on the ſhore in the 
the neighbourhood of the rocks, where they grow, when a 
ſpring tide, heavy rain, and a gh ſwelling ſea all happen 
at the ſame time. "The ſpring tide expoſes their roots to the 
air, the freſh water falling in rain looſens the roots, and the 
high ſwelling ſea tears them up. Sometimes the tide carries 
them to a conſiderable diſtance. W 

They are of a ſoft pulpy nature, eaſily diſſolved, and ſoon 


mult promote vegetation ,therefore in the fame manner as 
dung or ſoot. 

Their effects are ſooner over than thoſe of dung mixed 
with vegetables from a dunghill ; for they ſooner diſſolve and 
fooner putrify. 2 ; 

They may be applied to ſoil in any ſituation, and are very 
proper for land exhauſted by lime or aſhes. | 

When their effects are over, the land is in no worſe a 
ſituation than before they were applied, and any Kind of 
manure may be applied after them. 

The oftener they are applied, the land becomes the richer; 
for the earth of which wy are compounded is of the ab- 
ſorbent kind. This is confirmed by experience. The land 
near the ſhores, where theſe ſea-weeds ate in greateſt plenty, 
and have been long ufed as manures, are amongſt the 
richeſt in Scotland, and have been kept almoſt conſtantly in 
tillage. k 

Ti hey are preferable to dung, in this reſpect, that they do 
not produce fuch a quantity of weeds, — 4 perſon that 

not appear 


in ſuch plenty upon land manured with ſea-weed, as upon 
land manured with dung. This ſeems to confirm the 
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ſopinioh of thoſe, who aſſert, that the great quantity of 
weeds mixed with the dunged land, are produced by ſeeds 
mixed with the dung. But it is ſubmitted, whether this 
difference is not owing to the great quantity of falts con- 
tained in the ſea-weed and Fed with it, which at firſt 
deſtroys ſome of the ſeeds and roots of weeds. Salt, ap- 
plied in too large a quantity, is undoubtedly a poiſon to 
many plants. According to Mr, Tull's experiments, a 
ſmall quantity of ſalt water deſtroyed a plant of mint. It 
is obſerved likewiſe, when any graſs upon the ſhore is over- 
flowed by a ſpring tide, it withers away in a few days, and 
does not recover till it gets a plentiful ſhower. Then in- 
deed, by the freſhneſs of its verdure, it is diſtinguiſhed from 
the graſs that was not overflowed by the ſalt water. That 
it is the ſalt in the water that deſtroys the plants, is obvi- 
ous : for the quantity of freſh water would have had no 
ſuch effect. And it is probable, that the oils attracted by 
the ſalts, and carried down by the rain, are the cauſe of their 
recovery. 

In many places, particularly near the ſea-ſhore, broken 
ſhells are found in beds. Theſe are uſed by ſome as a 
manure. 

They ferment with acids, and, like other animal ſub- 
ſtances, contain oil, ſalt, and earth. The oil and falt are 
not in EI quantities 1a proportion to the earth, and they 
take a long time in diſſolving. | 

Their operation muſt be of the ſame kind. with that of 
ſhell marle, but lower and weaker. | 

They make ſome addition to the vegetable food by the 
ingredients of this food of which they are compounded. 
'They communicate to the foil a power XF attracting this fgbd 
from the air; and they diſſolve it by the ſalt which they 
contain and produce. And they increaſe the paſture of 
plants by the fermentation, 

They operate chiefly by enlarging the paſture of plants 
and preparing the vegetable food for entering the roots. 
They are ſo long in diffolving, that the quantity of oil com- 
municated in a Ealon muſt be ſmall in proportion to the ſalts 
which they produce. Though theſe are their principal ope- 
a yet in chem they are inferior to lime, marles, or 

es. ö 
As they take a long time to diſſolve, and do not operate 
quickly, it is necellary to apply them in large quantities. 
For without this their operations will ſcarcely be percep- 
tible. f a 

For the ſame reaſon it may be expected they will con- 
tinue for a conhderable time, They will continue till the 
thells are wholly diflolved, and all cheir oils exhauſted in 
vegetation, 

As they operate chiefly by enlarging the paſture of plants, 
and fitting the vegetable food for entering their roots; the 
will in ſome degree exhauſt the land of its vegetable ns þ 
though not ſo much as lime or aſhes do, as they commu- 
nicate ſome oils to it in diſſolving. It is not proper there- 
fore to apply them after lime or aſhes, to repeat them im- 
mediately, or apply lime and aſhes after them. 

If they are taken up from below the ſurface, as muſt hap- 
pen moſt commonly, it is proper to allow them to lie ſome 
time expoſed to the air before they are ploughed down. This 
will not only aſſiſt their fermentation, but will alſo promote 
their putrefaction. | 

As lime, when mixed with them, takes a very ſtrong 
band, it is probable, that the mixing them together in the 
application may in ſome cales produce very good effects. 

It is a practice in ſome places to ſow turnep, buck-wheat, 
peaſe, &c. on land; and when grown up, to plough them 
down for manures, 

Theſe may be called vegetables in an entire ſtate, to 
diſtinguiſh them from dung made of putriſied vegetables; 
though no vegetables can be a manure till it is putrified. 

As theſe vegetables receive their food from the ſoil on 
which they grow, it is natural to think, that when ploughed 
down, they do no more than reſtore what they have taken; 
and therefore, that by this operation land cannot be ren- 
dered more fertile than before; atleaft, cannot communicate 
ſuch a quantity of vegetable food to it as may be done by 
frequent ploughings. For the vegetables, though ploughed 
down, are not all preſerved z a part of them being unco- 
vered, is blown away by the winds. Beſides, the plants 
while growing, cover the ſurface, and prevent the vegeta- 
ble food in the air from entering the ſoil; whereas, when 
land is frequently ploughed, none of its vegetable food is 
'exhauſted, and it is expoſed to receive all the benefit from 
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the influence of the air. But, notwithſtanding this, ſome 
| , aſſert 


aſſert from experience, that a erop of ſuch vegetables as 
thoſe mentioned, ploughed down, render land more fertile 


than frequent ploughings without the application of ma- 


nure. Tz | | | 

To account for this upon the principles eſtabliſhed, let 
the following things be conſidered. | | 

The ſoil, manured by ploughing down a crop of vegeta- 
bles, receives all the vegetable food contained in the ſeed 
ſown. This quantity in peaſe and buck- wheat is not very 
inconſiderable. The quantity in one grain is probably as 
much as there is in a whole ſtalk after the ſeed is fully 
ripened. It is obſerved, that plants, when cut green, ex- 
hauſt land of its vegetable food, but in a very ſmall degree 
to what they do when allowed to carry feed. 

Some of the plants mentioned puſh down their roots be- 
low the reach of the plough, and bring up the vegetable 
food lodged there to the ſurface, Peaſe, turneps, clover, 
and other plants puſh/down their roots very far; and what- 
ever vegetable food they find, is ſucked up; and when they 
are ploughed down; this vegetable food is __— near the 
ſurface, and thereby the quantity within the paſture of ſome 
other plants, ſuch as wheat and barley, is increaſed, A late 
author makes a calculation of the quantity of vegetable food 
which clover in this manner communicates to land, and re- 
preſents it as very conſiderable. In few places the foil is ſo 
deep as to have the vegetable food in great plenty beyond 
the reach of the plough ; and therefore it is probable, that 
this author, in his calculation, makes the quantity of this 
food brought near the ſurface by clover much greater than it 
really is. Be it is certain, that as plants puſh down 
their roots below the reach of the plough, they there find 
nouriſhment, which is communicated to their ſtems and 
leaves; and therefore, when theſe are ploughed down, the 
quantity of vegetable food near the ſurface is increaſed, 

The covering of the ſurface ſeems to be an advantage; 
for thereby the air in the ſoil, not having a free commni- 
cation with the external air, becomes putrified, by which a 
fermentation is raiſed, and the vegetable paſture enlarged. 
Whatever is the cauſe of this fermentation, the fact itſelf is 
obvious. Every farmer knows, that when the ſoil has been 
covered for a conſiderable time by a ſtrong crop of peaſe, or 
any other kind of corn laid down, and what is commonly called 
flooming, though naturally hard and tiff, becomes mellow, 
ſoft, and free, and obviouſly in a ſtate of fermentation. It 
is probable, that this is occaſioned by the corruption of the 
air, or of the water, which the covering of the furface pre- 
vents from being exhaled. 15. F . | 

To theſe things it may be added, that it is not impoſſible 
but the plant, when growing, may ſuck in the vegetable food 
from the air in as great plenty as the ſoil would have done, 
though there had been no plants growing upon it. If plants 
have this faculty, conſidering what an immence ſurface is 
expoſed by them to the influence of the air, the quantity of 
vegetable food acquired cannot be inconſiderable. 

aving thus conſidered the effects of ploughing, har- 
rowing, rolling, and manurin land, in order to produce 
a large crop of wheat, we ſhall now proceed to the cul- 
tivation of this uſeful ſpecies of grain. wy 

It has been very juſtly obſerved by the ancients, as well 
as moderns, that wheat will grow in almoſt any 2 of 
the world, and that, as it is the plant moſt neceſſar 
mankind, ſo it is the moſt general and the moſt fruitful. 


It thrives not only in temperate climates, but alſo in very | pr 


hot, and very cold regions; and, when ſown in places 
where it never grew ſpontaneouſly, ſucceeds as well as 
where it has been always common. The ſucceſs of our 
crops of wheat in America. plainly proves. this : and in 
Peru and Chili in particular, where this grain was not 
known till the Europeans introduced it there, it now pro- 
duces, as large crops as in moſt parts of Europe. 
Wheat ſhould be ſowed in autumn, and always when 
the ground is moiſt, In the downs of Hampſhire, Wilt- 
ſhire, and Dorſetſhire, farmers begin to ſow their wheat 
in Auguſt, if any rain has fallen, and even employ their 
people to ſow one place whilſt they reap another, if wet 
weather interrupts them ia their harveſt : for if the corn is 
not forward in autumn, ſo as to cover the ground. before 
winter, it ſeldom does well on thoſe high dry lands, eſpe- 
cially if the enſuing ſpring proves likewiſe dry. In low 
ſtrong lands, ſome huſbandmen think they are in good 
ſeaſon, if they get their wheat into the ground by the mid- 
dle of — wb nay, it ſometimes is Chriſtmas, or 
even later, before all their wheat is ſown. But this late 
ſown wheat, beſides being apt to run too much to ſtraw, 
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eſpecaally if the ſpring be moiſt; is liable to be thrown viit 
of the ground by froſts; 1 
In ome all wheat ſucceeds beſt upon ſtrong ſoils; 
eſpecia 
lies dry: but as ſome ſorts of this grain thrive better in 
ſome oils than in others, it might fedound to the public 
welfare if more particular obſervations were judiciouſl y 
made, in regard to each kind, than have hitherto” been: 
The white egg-ſhell wheat is reckoned beſt for light lands; 
and to ſow with rye for meſlin ; becauſe it ripens ſooneſt 
It ſhould alſo be the earlieſt in the ground. This ſpecies 
is much ſown in Eſſex, upon their hazely brick-earthe, ot 
loams ; as the red wheat, and the Poland bearded wheat 


The white Poland, or pole-rivet wheat has not a hollow 
ſtraw, and therefore is not ſo ſubje& to lodge as other 


where the crop is apt to run much to ſtraw. IJ 
In Oxfordſhire they have a ſort of wheat which they 
call long-coned wheat, and reckon the beſt for rank clays: 


and farmers obſerve, that it is the leaſt apt to be mildewed. 
or be eaten by birds; from which laſt it is greatly guarded 
by its long rough awns ; but the flour of it is ſomewhat 
coarſe, Their white kind of red-eared wheat has a white 
ear and a red grain, and is a very good ſort for clayey land. 
It 3 a good crop, and ſeldom ſmuts. 

n Staffordſhire, they reckon the red Lammas or bearded 
wheat the beſt for cold lands or {tiff clays; 

In Berkſhire is a wheat called pendulum-wheat, from 
the hanging of its ear, much like the cone-wheat. 

In Northamptonſhire, they have a ſort of wheat with a 
white raw and reddiſh ear and grain; much commended 
for the plumpneſs and largeneſs of the grain, and the 
ſtrength of the ſtraw, which prevents its being ſubject to 
lodge; nor is it apt to be eaten by birds, They have alſo a 
red-eared bearded wheat, and a fort of pollard or duck bill 
wheat, as it is called, known in Suſſex by the name of 
fuller's wheat, which has ſo cloſe and thick a huſk, that 
the birds never injure it. Mr. Miller obſerves, that this 
ſort of wheat grows very tall, and, if it be ſown too 
thick, is very apt to be lodged by rain and wind ; for that 
its ears are large and heavy, and incline on one ſide as 
the grain increaſes in weight : but that, if its roots are at 
a proper diſtance from each other, it will tiller greatly, and 
have ſtrong ſtalks, and that the grain of this wheat yields 
more flour in proportion than that of any other fort. The 
awns of this wheat always drop off when the grain is full 

Smyrna wheat, commonly called many-eared wheat, 


bottom of the main ear, which is very large in its ſtate of 
perfection, requires more nouriſhment than the common 
huſbandry in a large way can give it, and therefore is 
not cultivated by our farmers: But it would, probably, do 
extremely well in the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, where the 


the ſame reaſon maize, commonly called Turkey or Indian 
corn, is fitted for this laſt huſbandry. Sze Maize. 

Some gentlemen have been curious enough. to procure 
their ſeed wheat from Sicily, and it has ſucceeded very 
well as to the growth : but the grain of this ſpecies has 
oved too hard for our Engliſh mills to grind. | 
The beſt time for ſowing wheat is about the beginning 
of September, eſpecially if any rain has fallen; a circum- 
ſtance ſo eſſential, that, if the earth be very dry, the 
farmer had better ſtay till friendly ſhowers haye moiſtened 
his ſoil, then put his corn in ground, where it will not 

row before it has been wet, let the time be ever ſo long. 

r. Mortimer ſays he has known wheat to be ſo muſtied 
and ſpoiled by laying long in the ground, before rain came, 
that it has never grown at all: to which he adds, that he 
has likewiſe ſeen very good crops of wheat from ſeeds ſown 
in July. It is a general practice among farmers, to make 
choice of a time for. ſowing their wheat when the earth is 


| moiſt : and the writers on agriculture have likewiſe, in 


general, recommended that practice; but without aſſign- 
ing any reaſon for it, or ſuch reaſons as are by any means 
ſatisfactory, This is the more extraordinary, becauſe ſow- 
ing dry, is almoſt univerſally recommended and practiſed, 
in ſowing other ſeeds, The ground of this difference ap- 
pears to be, that wheat being ſubject to be ſmutty, the 
ſeed is commonly brined and ſimed, which has been found 


crop. 


ly if they have been well drained, fo that the corn 


alſo is there, and in Hertfordſhire upon ſtiff yellow clays. . 


corn that has. This kind is particularly fit for lands 


Its ſtraw not being hollow, it is the leſs liable to lodge; 


.becauſe ſeveral leſſer or collateral ears grow around the 
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quantity of food can be enlarged almoſt at pleaſure. For 
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crop. It is neverthelefs true, that ſound good ſeed, from 
a good change, produces, for the moſt part, ſound crops 
of wheat, free from ſmutineſs; and when ſuch ſeed is 
ſown dry, or without 9 is moſt adviſeable to ſow 
it when the land is dry. hen the ſeed is ſteeped, it 
imbibes moiſture, more or leſs, in proportion to the con- 
dition of the ſeed, and the time it lies in the ſtcep, and a 
vegetation commences : if the ſeed in this ſtate is laid in 
dry earth, and the weather for ſome time continues dry, 
the vegetation. is checked, which kills or much damages 
the ſeed. Another inconveniency alſo ariſes from delay- 
ing to ſow, and waiting for rain ; the ſeaſon for fowing is 
. and if much rain falls, the earth conſolidates, 
which renders it leſs proper for receiving and nouriſhing 
the ſeed, it being à general maxim with gardeners, and 


with huſbandmen, in other caſes, that feed thrives beſt 


upon freſh tilled ground. At all events, the huſband- 
man ſhould certainly have his wheat-ſowing finiſhed by 
the middle of October. Whoever neglects this, ſhews, 
in ſo doing, a want of proper ceconomy in his affairs, 
and will have cauſe to repent the delay. . | 
Early ſowings require leſs ſeed than late ones, becauſe 
the plants then riſe better, and acquire ſtrength to reſiſt 
the winter's cold. More ſeed ſhould always be allowed 
for poor lands than for rich, becauſe a greater number of 
plants will periſh on the former. Rich lands, ſowed early, 
require the leaſt ſeed of any, | 
Another circumſtance which the huſbandman ſhould 
carefully attend to in ſowing, is that his eſtimate of ſeed 
be formed, not from the capacity of any particular mea- | 
fure, but from the number of grains which that meaſure 
will contain; becauſe the grains of ſome growths of wheat 
are much larger than thoſe from off other lands, though 
of the fame ſpecies, and perhaps equally good. By not 
conſidering this, the ground will of courſe frequently be 
ſown too thick, or too thin : though I believe farmers 
are ſeldom apt to run into this laſt extreme. That they 
too often commit the former error, ſo manifeſtly contrary 
to their intereſt in every reſpect, is demonſtrated by rea- 
ſon and by daily experience: but neither of theſe. is ſuffi- 
cient to make them deviate from the beaten track. Inſtead 
of the uſual allowance of three buſhels of ſeed-wheat toan 
acre of land, repeated trials have ſhewn that half that quan- 
tity is generally more than ſufficient : conſequently a great 
deal of corn is actually thrown away; for the expence of 
purchaſing ſeed, which moſt ſkilful huſbandmen do, at 
leaſt every other year, amounts to a conſiderable article 
in large farms, and in a whole country, merits the atten- 
tion of the public, eſpecially in ſcarce years: beſides which, 
the future plants, crowded together by being thus ſown 
too thick, and not having a ſufficient fpace allowed them 
for their ſuſtenance, cannot yield near ſo fine and plenti- 
ful a crop as they would otherwiſe produce. A fair trial, 
made with proper care, would ſoon convince farmers of 
their error in this reſpect ; for if they but examine a field 
of corn ſown in the common way, they will find few 
plants with more than two or three ſtalks, unleſs by chance, 
where ſome of them ſtand ſo as to have room to ſpread. 
Theſe will have fix, eight, or ten ſtalks, and frequently 
many more : but a field of wheat ſown with- only a buſhel 
of good corn has been known to be well covered with 
thy vigourous plants, each of which has had from fix to 
fourteen, or more ſtalks, covered with long well nou- 
riſhed ears, full of fine plump grain, of which it has 
yielded a much greater quantity than any of the neighbour- 
ing grounds ſown with the common allowance. If the 
land is good, and the plants ſtand at a proper diſtance 
from each other, few of them will produce leſs than the 
above number of ſtalks and cars. But farmers think they 
ſhall have no crop if the ground is not covered with the 
blades of corn by the ſpring : whereas, if they would have 
patience to wait till the plants put out all their ſtems, they 
would be amply convinced of the contrary. Every one 
muſt have obſerved, in places where foot-paths are made 
through corn fields, that, by the fide of thoſe paths, 
where the corn is thin, and has been trodden down in 
the winter and ſpring, the plants have ſtood erect, when 
moſt of the corn in the ſame field has been laid flat upon 
the ground; an advantge which can proceed from no other 
canta; than that their ſtalks are ſtronger from their having 
more room; for thoſe of the other plants are drawn up 
tall and ſlender by being too cloſe together, | 
More feed is commonly fowed upon new broken up 
ground, than upon that which as been longer in tillage. 


From half an inch to three inches is the uſual depth at 
which wheat is planted, according to the nature of the 
ſoil ; the ſtiffeſt lands requiring the ſhalloweſt ſwing, as 
was before obſerved. The general cuſtoin is, to ſow it 
under furrow, which is certainly moſt adviſeable, if the ſoit 
be. ſhallow, to prevent the plants being thrown out by the 
winter's froſts, or their roots being left bare by the dryin 
winds in the ſpring. Some ſow in broad- caſt, either with 
a ſingle caſt, or double bout, harrowing once between; 
after which the ground is again harrowed ſeveral times, till 
the ſeed is well covered. However, a great deal of it will 
become the prey of the birds, in this manner of ſowing, On 
the other hand, in planting the corn deep, there is the 
greater danger of its being eaten off by worms between 
the grain and the blade. | 

Great care ſhould be taken to guard againſt the rooks 
juſt at the time when the wheat is ſhooting up. Theſe 
miſchievous birds perceive its ſprouting much ſooner than 
the farmer can, and are led by the ſhoot to pick it up. 
They muſt therefore be carefully kept off the ground for a 
week or ten Cays at this ſeaſon ; for at the end of that time 
the blade will be grown up, and the grain fo exhauſted of 
its ſubſtance, that they will not give themſelves any trou- 
ble about ſtealing it. They never moleſt the wheat which 
is ſown about Michaelmas ; becauſe ſo much grain of the 
late harveſt then lies ſcattered about the fields, that they 
find it eaſier to pick up that, than to ſearch for corn under 
ground in the new-ſown lands. | 

No part of huſbandry requires the farmer's attention 
more than keeping his land free from weeds ; yet few 
trouble themſelves much about this eſſential article, are 
ſenſible of its importance, or underſtand the proper me- 
thod of doing it: nay, many do not even know which 
weeds are annual, and which perennial; a diſtinction 
highly neceſſary to be made by every perfon who would 
keep his ground clean and in good order, and without 
which the greateſt induſtry will often be baffled. Annual - 
weeds may be ſoon deſtroyed, if taken in time; but if 
they are neglected, their ſeeds will ripen, and fow them- 
ſelves in ſuch abundance, that much additional labour and 
expence will be required to do that which might have been 
performed with eaſe at the beginning, without ſubjecting 
the corn to be robbed of its nouriſhment by bad neighbours. 
The common method of weeding is very abfurd : for in 
that practice the weeds are to grow till the wheat begins to 
ear and they are in flower; by which means the ground be- 
ing covered by the corn, all the low weeds are hid, left 
to ripen, and ſcatter their ſeeds : only the tall weeds are 
taken out; and if the people employed are not careful, 
many of theſe will eſcape them, by being ſo intermixed 
with the ſtalks of the wheat, as not inſtantly to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, At the ſame time, great numbers of the plants 
of wheat are broken and trod under foot by the weeders, 

To obviate theſe inconveniencies, Mr. Miller recom- 
mends the method now practiſed by good kitchen garden- 
ers, who clear their ground with a ſmall kind of hoe, 
which, if uſed among the wheat early in the ſpring, be- 
fore the ground is covered by the blades of corn, will 
effectually eradicate all the weeds, eſpecially if this work 
be done in dry weather ; becauſe being ſmall, they then 
foon wither and die. If the . ground happens to be very 
full of weeds, it may be neceſſary to go over it a ſecond 
time, about a fortnight after the firſt, to cut up thoſe 
which may have been too ſmall to be noticed. By this 
means the corn will be kept clean, freed from robbers, 
which would deprive it of due nouriſhment, and there will 
not be time for new weeds to grow fo as afterwards to do 
it any great prejudice: for the ground will be fo much 
ſhaded by the corn, that the weeds will thereby be kept 
down in ſuch manner as not to ripen their ſeeds before 
harveſt. | 

If, at the time of this operation, ſome of the plants of 
corn are cut up where they grow too cloſe, the reſt will 
be greatly benefited thereby but in this, adds Mr. 
Miller, I fear that few of the old farmers will ever agree 
with me, though what I mention is not from theory, but 
from experiments repeated with great care, and ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that the produce of twenty rods of ground was much 
greater both in weight and meaſure, than that of the ſame 
extent in the very beſt part of the field, where this was not 
practiſed; and the ſtalks of the corn thus thinned ſtood 
upright, when a great part of the crop in the ſame field 
was lodged.” 


[ Both the advantage of having the plants of corn at pro- 
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per diſtance from each other, and that of keeping them 
quite free from weeds, too difficult, not to ſay almoſt im- 
praCticable taſks, to be completely effected in the com- 


mon method of ſowing, are fully obtained in the New 


Huſbandry, as will ſoon be evidently ſhewn. 

M. Dunamel and Mr. Miller juſtly blame the practice 
of thoſe who either turn hogs in among their wheat, to de- 
ſtroy part of it when it grows too thick; or ſheep to eat 
it down, when they think it too rank. The abſurdity of 
the former 1s ſelf-evident : and in regard to the latter, it is 
well known, from long experience, that the leaves, or 
blades of corn, are neceſſary to draw in nouriſhment from 
the air and dews, for the increaſe of the ſtalk and ear. To 
be thoroughly ſatisfied in this, Mr. Miller cut off the leaves 
of ſome plants of wheat, alternately, early in the ſpring, 
and always found the ſtalks of theſe plants much ſmaller, 
the ears ſhorter, and the grain poorer, than thoſe of the 
intermediate plants whoſe blades were not cut. Several 
experiments made by M. Duhamel have proved, not only 


that all plants are impeded in their growth, and rendered 
leſs perfect in their productions, but often even killed, by 


ſtripping them of their leaves : and this is confirmed b 
Mr. Miller, who adds, that he has frequently obſerved in 
gardens, that plants diveſted only of their lower leaves, 
plucked off by ignorant perſons upon a ſuppoſition of their 
drawing the nouriſhment from the head, have been greatly 
weakened thereby. The fame will undoubtedly hold good 
with reſpect to corn: beſides which, cattle, and particu- 
larly ſheep, will often bite ſo cloſe as to deſtroy the crown 
of the plant from whence its future growth ſhould pro- 
ceed. 

Wheat is ripe when its ſtraw is turned yellow, its ears 
hang, no greenneſs appears in the middle of them, and the 
grain is hard when bitten, 

It was formerly a cuſtom among farmers, to delay reap- 
ing their wheat till it was very ripe, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, where their land was ſown early, 
warmed with good manure, well tilled and kept clean from 
weeds ; in theſe circumſtances, and their reaping before 
the wheat was very ripe, their harveſt was much earlier 
than in remote countries, particularly weſtward : for this 
reaſon, ſome induſtrious reapers began wheat harveſt near 
London, and from thence they proceeded weſtward, 
reaping ſtill as they went on towards Wiltſhire, where 
they came in time for the harveſt, and all the way thither ; 
by this means, they had a long harveſt, and earned much 
more money than hols who reaped in only one part of the 
country. | 

But many of the weſt country farmers do now reap 

their wheat, almoſt as early as about London : for they do 
not let it ſtand to be fo ripe as they did formerly, and 
find their account in cutting it greener; for ſuch wheat 
has a better colour than the thorough ripe, and ſells for 
more money at market; and one ſkilful farmer, who cuts 
his wheat very early, and generally ſells it at a high 
price, aſſured me that he found upon trial, his wheat 
reaped early, was heavier in the buſhel, than the ſame 
wheat, when it ſtood till thoroughly ripe : the reaſon of 
which appears to be, that wheat cut before it is quite 
ripe, handles beſt, being ſmoother, and more ſlippery, 
than the very ripe, which contracts a roughneſs that pre- 
vents its lying > cloſe in the buſhel as the ſmoother early 
reaped wheat. g a d 

Rene it appears, that the greater weight of this grain, 
cut green, is not in conſequence of the grain filling and 
ripening in the ſtraw, after it is cut (for this farmer's 
wheat was commonly among the firſt at market), but be- 
cauſe, the wheat that is cut early is a ſmaller grained corn, 
and lies cloſer in the buſhel, which, in that reſpect, is 
no advantage to the faimer; and he is alſo liable to 


ſome loſs in threſhing, it requiring more labour to threſh | 


it clean, than thorough ripe wheat, and more of it is uſu- 


ally left in the ſtraw: but the advantages of reaping it 


early, more than balances theſe inconventencies z as ſuch 
corn ſells at a bet:er price, and there is a greater chance 
of good weather to harveſt it, 

ood weather in harveſt is of great importance to the 
farmer, and to the public : and the delay of but a few 
days is ſometimes attended with "ey bad conſequences, 
In the year 1757, much of the wheat being ripe, or 
ſo near ripe, that it might have been harveſted ; but 
many farmers being willing to have it thoroughly ripe, 
and depending too much on a continuance of fair wea- 
ther, delayed reaping a few days. In the mean time the 
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weather altered, from fair to a ſmall driving rain; which 
continued fo long with very little intermiſſion, that the 
ripeſt corn, though not lodged, ſprouted as it ſtood upon 
the ſtem to a very uncommon degree. The untipe corn 
eſcaped much better; and did not much of it ſprout, but 
continued to vegetate, fill and ripen, till the return of fair 
weather. The damage, however, was ver great, and 
the price roſe in proportion: for much of the corn that 
had not ſprouted, ſo as to be viſible, had begun to vege- 
tate, and this being ground, together with the ſprouted 
and ſound corn, damaged the whole to ſuch a degree, that 
the bakers could not make good bread of them; and the 
bad effects were ſeverely felt that year and for a conſiders 
able time afterwards. = 

From four to five quarters an acte is reckoned a good 
crop : but ſome would hardly credit how much beyond 


this the produce of good ground, thoroughly well culti- 


vated, may be increaſed, Thoſe who are ſenſible” of the 
vaſt advantages of a perfect culture will not be ſurpriſed 
at Mr, Miller's aſſuring us that he has known eight and 
ten quarters, and ſometimes more, reaped from an acre, 


y | over the whole field, where the corn has ſtood thin upon 


the ground; and that he has been informed by perſons of 

reat credit, that even twelve quarters have been reaped 
Toth an acre of land drilled and managed with the horſe- 
hoe. 

Both wheat and rye may be cut ſomewhat before they 
are thoroughly ripe, eſpecially if they be lodged ; for if the 
ſtraw be broken, it will no longer convey any nouriſhment 
to the grain. M. Duhamel ſeems to think this is even the 
moſt eligible way for wheat, becauſe the grain will harden 
afterwards in the ſheaf; whereas, if it be let ſtand till it 
is too ripe, it will ſhed greatly in cutting, binding, and 
carrying home. It is partly to prevent this inconvenience; 
that good huſbandmen tie it in the evening, and carry it 
off early the next morning. The ancients reaped their 
corn before it was full ripe, as Pliny informs us. And in- 
deed it muſt be allowed that very great diſadvantages ne- 
ceſſarily attend the letting of ſome ſorts of corn ſtand till 
their grains have acquired their utmoſt maturity. Both 
the chaff and the fodder are the worſe for it ; and, if ſuch 
ripe corn takes wet, the increaſe in malt is loſt, if it be 
barley, it having already ſpent itſelf; and if it be wheat, 
the quality of the flour is greatly impaired, as well as the 
quantity conſiderably leſſened. But if corn be cut greeniſh, 
it will bear a pretty deal of wet without damage; for it 
will not imbibe the water like full ripe corn, but only take 
in ſo much as to be kindly fed thereby. Again, if any fort 
of corn be blighted, the ſooner it is cut down, though but 
half ripe, the better it will be; for nouriſhment can no 
longer be conveyed to it by the ſtraw ; but it will be fed by 
lying in the ear. The ſtraw would become more and more 
brittle, by ſtanding till the corn is ripe; and the grain 
comes the clearer from the huſk, when threſhed, if this 
blighted ſort be cut early. . 

One man, with a binder, may reap an acre of wheat, 
and. ſomewhat more of rye, in a day. if the corn ſtand 
well; he will alſo clear about an acre of peas, vetches, &c. 
in the ſame ſpace of time. 

The medium price of wheat, in this country, is about 
five ſhillings the buſhel. If it be much under four ſhillings, 
the farmer cannot pay his rent and live; and if it exceeds 
ſix ſhillings, the poor ſort of people cannot afford to pur- 
chaſe wheaten bread. A buſhel of wheat weighs from 
fifty-ſix to ſixty pounds ; a buſhel of barley, from forty- 
four to forty-ſeven pounds ; and a buthel of peas, from 
ſixty-three to ſixty- ſix pounds. 

« The huſbandman, ſays Mr. Duhamel, cannot have 
a more favourable ſeaſon to get in his harveſt, than that 
which is afforded him by hot and dry weather ; for the 
quality of the corn is improved, and the grain is rendered 
much fitter to keep, by the ſun's having ated powerfully 
upon it, either towards the latter part of its ſtanding, or 


juſt after it has been cut : though it 1s true, on the other 


hand, that this very circumſtance renders the ears more 
apt to ſhed their grain, and that the value of a ſowing is 
often loſt thereby. To prevent this, as much as poſhble, 
the corn is firſt laid in grips, and then tied up in ſheaves, 
in the cool of the evening, or early in the morning before 
the heat comes on; and the mowers of oats frequently work 
during part of the night, to avoid the exceſſively fatiguin 
ſultrinefs of the noon, Theſe poor people, whoſe taſk is 
infinitely laborious, are liable to many grievous diſorders ; 
eſpecially the reapers, who, being obliged to ſtoop to _ 
work, 
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work, atmoſt to the very point where the rays of the ſun 
are moſt violently reflected by the earth, breathe a perfect- 
ly burning air. This forces them to drink copiouſly of 
liquors, which, being heated * the ſun, allay their thirſt 
only for a few moments, and I ſtrongly ſuſpect, often oc- 
caſion ſevere illnefles : the inventing of a machine, engine, 
or inſtrument, by which the hardneſs of this labour might 
be mitigated, would therefore be a truly uſeful diſcovery, 
and I moſt heartily exhort all ingenious perſons who have 
a mechanical turn, ſeriouſly to think of it. 

« The two uſual ways of cutting corn, are either with 
the ſcythe or with the fickle. The former is commonly 
uſed for oats and barley, or, ſometimes, for very thin, 
ſhort wheat z and the ſickle is generally appropriated to the 
reaping of tall and thick wheat and rye, The ſcythe diſ- 
patches fo much more work than the fickle, that the dif- 
ference of expence between reaping an acre, and mowing 
it, is nearly in proportion of five to two, 

« Every part of the mower's body labours and fatigues, 
and his work requires greater dexterity than that of the 
reaper : but as the mower is always in a kind of ſtanding 
poſture, he has the advantage of being refreſhed by every 
breeze of air; which the reaper, for the reaſons before 
mentioned, has not. | 

4 do not deſpair but that ſome engine may, one time 
or other, be found out, to eaſe theſe very hard labourers, 
and expedite. their work. In the mean while, I am per- 
ſuaded that M. de Lille's following account of what he him- 
ſelf has practiſed on his own eſtate, will afford ſatisfaction 
to all my readers, who will be pleaſed to obſerve, that he 
does not relate matters of mere ſpeculation, but real facts: 
things actually executed by him, and which I ſhould cer- 
tainly have tried, if I could poſſibly have been in the 
country when our harveſts were got in. 


M. de Lille's Account of his Method of mowing Wheat. 


« When I fixſt put a ſeythe into the corn, 1 was of 
courſe laughed at by fome of my neighbours, becauſe they 
had never ſeen any ſuch thing. I let them enjoy their 
jokes; but perſevered in 4 undertaking, which I have 
now practiſed ſufficiently to be able to point out minutely 
its advantages, and its inconveniencies; for I allow that, 
though the former are very great and numerous, it 1s alſo 
attended with Tome of the latter. 

« The year 1751 was very rainy; our graſs rotted up- 

on the ground, our corn was poor and infeſted with weeds, 
and the weather cantinued extremely bad during all the 
harveſt ſcaſon. One of my fields of wheat, containing 
about fifteen acres, was, in particular, in ſuch wretched 
plight, that I did not think the crop worth taking off. 
However, after walking over it, and viewing it on every 
ſide, I found that the quantity of graſs and other growths 
upon it, might, if mowed, afford a great deal of fodder, 
which would make me ſome amends for the total loſs of 
my lucerne. I therefore determined to let my horſes have 
it all, with the little wheat which appeared here and there. 
This firſt made me think of mowing a field of wheat; though 
J ſoon recollected that I had met with the hint before, in 
fome writings. Accordingly I ſet my mowers to work: 
my field yielded a great quantity of fodder; the graſs, 
mowed within two inches of the ground, ſhot up anew, 
and afforded excellent paſture ; and laſtly, my bailiff, more 
ſaving than I had been, ordered the truſſes to be thraſh- 
ed, and got out of them as much wheat as was yielded by 
other grounds. 
« Whilſt I was congratulating myſelf upon the ſucceſs 
of my operation, by which my horſes and cattle were pro- 
vided with plenty- of fodder for the next winter, I learnt 
that the huſbandmen in Hainault, Flanders, Artois, and 
other adjacent parts, never cut their corn down otherwiſe 
than with a ſcythe 3 but at the ſame time I was informed 
that they do not mow, wheat in the ſame manner as oats : 
that the ſcythes are not made alike for both theſe works, 
and that there are ſome other eſſential differences. 

« Theſe obſervations were a ſort of proof that the prac- 
tice had been ſound to anſwer, ſince it was ſtill continued; 
and I concluded, that if my operation, imperfect as it was, 
had ſucceeded ſo well, I might expect far greater advan- 
tages when it ſhould E regularly: but, not to 
be too ſtrongly prejudiced in its favour, I reſolved to make 
a trial upon about thirty acres only. 


had been uſed to this very buſineſs. I talked with him; he 
told me how the work ought to be done, pointed out its 
advantages, and I retained him for my intended next year's 
mowing of wheat: but as the ſeaſon was pretty far ad- 
vanced, and there was not time to procure from his coun- 
try other people equally well acquainted with the practice, 
to follow the ſcythe, and do the whole completely in ever 
reſpect, he inſtructed two young lads, as well as he could. 
In ſhort, nothing was wanting but a mere matter of form 
by the neglecting of which 2 of the lifts of the hs 
corn were miſplaced, fo that there were ears at both ends 
of the ſheaf. | 

« IT ought not here to forget the clamour raiſed by this 
_— I made the experiment upon the fineſt wheat; 
becauſe my new workman had told me, that the ſtronger 
the corn was, the better and more regularly the mowin 
would be performed. oY neighbouring huſbandmen, — 
all the reapers employed by them, thought me out of my 
ſenſes, and ſome of them even came to reaſon the matter 
with me. They meant well, and I took it Kindly ; but 
deſired them carefully to notice the event. 

« My experiment was made upon three pieces of heat, 
of ten acres each, ſituated in a much more extenſive field 
of the ſame corn; ſo that there was the faireſt room to 
make a juſt compariſon between the operation of the ſcythe 
and that of the ſickle, | 

« Some of the neighbouring huſbandmen had the curio- 
ſity to ſee the work performed, and were furpriſed to find 
that leſs corn was ſhed in this way, than in the common 
practice of reaping with the ſickle. "They thought the 
method good; but made a.few objections to ſome particu- 
lar circumſtances, in which the experience of fubfequent 
years ſhewed them that they were wrong. Their entire 
approbation then followed ; and their mowers finding that 
they ſhould be able by this means to cut down all their 
corn without the aſſiſtance of ſtrolling ſtrangers who often 
do their work very badly, gladly learnt the new method, 
and commended it to others. 

„This work required a precaution which has been dul 
attended to ever ſince : it is, to pick all the ſtones from of 
the land every year, as carefully as poſſible. The expence 
of doing ſo is a very trifle, when compared to the advan- 
tages attending it. All the roads around my land, which 
were formerly impaſſable in winter, are now firm and 
good, fit for any carriage. We no longer hear of horſes 
lamed, or vans overturned by them; and which is 
equally true, I find that my ground now requires a lefs 
quantity of ſeed. 8 

« I have now praQiſed this method, in an extenſive man- 
ner, during five ſucceſſive years, in the courſe of which 1 
have had opportunities of experiencing every circumſtance 
neceſſary to be conſidered in order to determine its real me- 
rit; I mean, mowing in rainy weather, and cutting of corn 
either bent, laid flat, totally lodged, or lodged only in par- 
ticular places, and in various directions. I ſhall firſt de- 
ſcribe the mechaniſm of this mowing, and then point out 
its advantages, with the objections of my neighbours, 
which will ſhew the only inconveniences I have met 
with. 

« The Flemiſh mowers whom I employed in the year 
1753, brought with them ſcythes exactly like ours. I faw 
no fort of difference in their ſize, make, manner of being 
mounted, or even in the hooks they were trimmed with ; 
ſo that I found I had been miſinformed by thoſe who 
told me in 1751, that this work required an inſtrument 
different fiom that which is uſed for mowing oats. - It 
was not till the year 1755, that the ingenious workman 
pointed out ſome very proper alterations, which have ſince 
been made. 

« This intelligent mower obſerved, that the common 
ſcythe cannot ſuit any ground but ſuch as have been plough- 
7 flat; that it therefore was leaſt of all proper for our lands, 
which are ploughed in ridges of ten or twelve furrows, raiſ- 
ed very high in the middle ; and that its hooks broke the 


ſtraw, plucked off numbers of ears, and did not lay hold 


of many ſhort plants which grow in the bottom of the fur- 
rows, whereby a loſs was occaſioned, or take up the inter- 
mixed graſs and weeds ſo exactly as might be wiſhed. To 
remedy this, he took a ſcythe at leaſt ſix inches ſhorter 
than thoſe which are commonly uſed, and, inſtead of the 


2 


hooks, ſubſtituted what he calls the bender, conſiſting of 
two ſhoots of willow, or other green wood, placed ſemi- 


« By dint of enquiry, I found within a few miles of me 
a huſbandman who came from the province of Artois, and 


are commonly ſet. To this end there muſt be four hol 


circularly upon the handle of the ſcythe, where the hooks 
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in the handle, ſo that the end of one twig uy be put into | mower ſhoyld take care to place himſelf, for his work, I | 


toe lowermolt hole, and its other end into the third, and 
the tio ends of the other twig into, the ſecond aud fourth 
holes. The ſcythe thus trimmed is to be uſed in the manner 
{hall now explain, _ F 

« When a mower ſets about cutting down a crop of oats, 
he places himielf fo that the corn is at his right-hand, from 
whence the action of the ſcythe throws the waving towards 
his left. The mower of wheat, on the contrary, , proceeds 
ſrom outſide to inſide, ſo that the corn which he is next to 
cut is always at his left-hand; and that which he has juſt 
cut, bcing collected by the bender, is reſted, inclining a lit- 
tle againſt the adjoining uncut part. e 

« A helper, Which may be a boy of twelve or fifteen 
years of age, or an 7 woman, follows the mower 
at the diſtance of four or five feet, with a reaping hook, 
or a ſtick about a foot and a half or two feet long, and by 
putting that through the interval between the ſloping 
late cut wheat, and the ſtanding corn againſt which it 
reſts, takes up the former, gives the ſtraw ends a gentle 
ſtroke or two upon the ground, to form. that parcel into 
a grip, and lays it down at his right-hand. This ſhould 
be done very expeditiouſly, becauſe the picker-up, as this 
perſon is called, is followed by another mower ; and it 
ſhould alſo be done dexterouſly, becauſe the greater or 
leſs quantity of gleaning depends thereon. There ſhould 
be as many pickers-up ( we call them binders,) as there are 
mowers. Ws 

The poſture of the mower is a circumſtance of ſuch 
importance, that I think myſelf happy in having taken 
particular notice of it in 1754. In cutting graſs, and oats, 
the mower goes in ſuch manner, that his feet, which are 
moved alternately at each ſtroke of the ſcythe, deſcribe 
two parallel lines. But in the mowing of wheat, the mow- 
er's track ſhould be upon a ſingle line, fo that his right foot, 
which ſhould be foremoſt, be driven forward by the left, at 
each cut of the ſcythe; not unlike the attitude of a fencer 
when he advances. 

« An accident which had like to have over-ſet my whole 
operation in the 2 1754, demonſtrated to me the ne- 
ceſlity of this different poſture. I employed for mowing 
my wheat, men who uſed to come yearly to cut down my 
oats: they were ſeven in number. On the third day of 
their labour, five of them fell ill; upon which I ſet three 
others to work : but the conſequence was, that I had ten 
ſick people to take care of at the end of the week. I viſited 
them, inquired into their ailments, and found that ſome of 
them had a fever, but that all of them complained of violent 
pains and ſoreneſs under their lefts ribs, At firſt, I was in- 
clined to thiak them pleuritic; but, upon a cloſe examina- 
tion, and upon 8 the nature of the work they had 
been at, I ſaw that their illneſs procceeded from badly ma- 
naged hard labour, the ſtreſs of which had been made chiefly 
on the left ſide. I therefore ordered them to take their reſt, 

The next day, upon viſiting my infirmary, I found 
that two of the mowers were returned to their work, I 
went out to them, and ſaw, even at ſome diſtance, that 
their poſture in this work was the ſame as if they had been 
mowing of oats. This immediately ſhewed me the cauſe 
of their pains. The ſcythes which they thea uſed had 
the common ſort of hooks, and were much heavier than 
thoſe with only wicker benders. I took up one of them, 
put myſelf in the poſture of a mower of oats, and ſhewed 
them, that as a much greater weight reſted upon the 
hooks of the ſcythe when hey mowed. wheat, than when 
they cut oats, it was not, poſſible for them, in the poſture 
they had choſen, to move that increaſed load to the left, 
without an irkſome twiſt of the voy: Then, putting 
myſelf in the poſture of a fencer, as I had ſeen my Flem- 
iſh mowers do the year before, I demonſtrated to them,; 
that the body was thereby placed in ſuch an attitude as en- 
abled it to exert the greateſt ſtrength, when, by the motion 
from right to left, it had the greateſt load to ſupport, and 
that, by the ſame means, this load was carried round with- 
out fatiguing the ribs of eithet fide, My man took back 
his ſcythe, tried as I directed, was convinced of the truth 
of my demonſtration, taught his companions the ſame me- 
thod, and they have done their buſineſs cally ever ſince. 
I thought it neceſſary to relate the circumſtance of this ac- 
eident, becauſe I am ſatisfied that even the fropgelh men 
would fink under the labour of mowing woah if they were 
to ſtand in the ſame poſture as the mowers of oats, | 

« Such is the manner in which this operation ſhould be 

rformed, when the corn ſtands upright, that is to ſay, 
Fi the moſt favourable years. I ought too add, that the 
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ſuch manner that his left hand may be toward the wind; 
The corn is then naturally inclined over the ſcythe, and 
is the moxe eaſily cut eloſer to the ground. The reſiſtance 
of the wind, be it ever ſo little, helps to keep · the corn 
which is cut ſteady upon the benders of the ſcythe, and ſa- 
cilitates the motion which reſts it againſt the uncut corny 
where the binder takes it. Eq” "8, 
The mower is not hiridered from mowing cloſe, by 
the wind's blowing at his back; but the corn which he 
cuts will not be ſo exactly collected by the bender: ſome 
of the ears will be a little ſcattered : but the greateſt in+ 
convenience is, that it does not reſt ſo well againſt the 
ſtanding corn, but is often blown down ; which renders 
the binder's work flower, and more troubleſome, and occa- 
ſions greater gleanings. -Þ \, | , - .. ETA 
« 'The wind. is in a bad corner for the mower when it 
blows in his face. It then occaſions a loſs of ſtubble, and 
a great diſperſion of the ears. FF; 2 4 
& But the worſt of all winds for this work, is that which 
blows upon the. right hand of the mower. _ The ſtubble 
then remains long, and ſo great a quantity of ears lies 
ſcattered about, that one would hardly think the ground 
had heen harveſted. My mowers did not place themſelves 
in this manner of their own accord : but I made them do 
it for a quarter of an hour, to try the effect, of which I am 
tally Contigeds if 
« When the corn is inclined, or bent, the mower takes 
it in the direction of its bending from left to tight: which 
has the ſame effect in calm weather, as if the wind blew 
towards, his left. db Go ee 43 ere 
“ Corn which is lodged cannot be eaſily mowed in- 
ward, becauſe the binder would be inceflantly impeded by 
the intangling of. his grip with the uncut corn, A good 
mower judges by his eye, which part it is moſt proper to 
begin at, and takes advantage of the wind when it can be 
of ſervice to him. The method which I have ſeen moſt 
commonly practiſed, has been by taking the corn in the di- 
rection of its bending, and throwing it in waves. The 
work thus done, is neatly performed: no remains of ſtub- 


ble are ſeen after the mowing : but the field looks like a 
N 


orn laid abſolutely flat; and intangled; is the moſt 
difficult to cut well. I have ſeen a mower take it in evety 
various direction in which it was beaten down; as if the 
wind had been conſtantly at his back, and by this means 
he has cut as cloſe as if it had been only lodged. My 
wheat was in this condition in the year 1757, and was 
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er about, than generally is in other caſes, | 
“I ſhall not ſpeak of rainy ſeaſons till I come to the.ob- 
jections againſt this method of cutting corn; becauſe · they 
have nothing to do with our mowing, and the only thing 
requiſite in ſuch caſes is to keep the corn from ſproutin 
in the ear: but I ſhall here relate the advancement whic 
I find in this practice, f . 
« 'The preſervation of my fellow creatures is ſo dear to 
me, that I look upon the means of leſſening their exceſ- 
ſive hard labour at a time when the heat alone is enough 
to over-power tnem, as tlie firſt and greateſt advantage re- 
ſulting from this method. Now I ſee that a good reaper, 
with his ſickle, can ſcarcely cut an acre of wheat in a day, 
let him toil ever ſo much; whilſt the mower will diſpatch 
from an acre and a half upwards of two acres, accordi 
to his ſkill and dexterity. I have, indeed, met with but 
few able to exceed too acres, when they have done their 
buſineſs well: but we may reckon that a good mower, 


taking them one with another, and the corn as it runs, 
upright, lodged, intangled, &c. will clear an acre and a 
half, or perhaps an acre and three quarters, in a day, neat-+ 
ly, and without waſting any of it. This mower does 
7E three fifths more work than a reapear can. It is true, 
he has not the grips to tye up, becauſe the perſon, who fol- 
lows him does that part: but he is obliged to whet his 
ſcyrhe when he comes to the end of the field, and till oft- 
ener when the corn does not grow thick; beſides which, 
notwithſtanding all the care that can be taken to clear 
the ground of ſtones, not a day will paſs without his meet- 
ing ſome, which will oblige him to have his ſcythe new 
hammered ; and laſtly, when he has finiſhed a row, he muſt 
go back to the other end of the field before he can begin 
another. All this takes up at leaſt as much time as the 
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hardneſs of labour on each fide, I belieye that every one 
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who rightly conſiders the nature of their reſpective 
8L works, 


mowed very regularly: only the work was ſomewhat long; | 


reaper's binding up what he has cut: and in regard to the 
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it be the ſame elſewhere. 


works, and their poſtures in working, will allow, that the 


mower's toil and fatigue is three fifths Jeſs than that of the 


reaper, 


« Another circumſtance, well worth attending to, in this 
this method is, that the mower is not expoſed, to thoſe in- 
juries from thiſtles, thorns, and other noxious plants, which 
often prove fatal to the reaper. n 

« F rom the firſt of theſe advantages reſult ſeveral bene- 
fits: 1. A greater xiddance of the neceſſary work. Not 
a year paſſes without the huſbandman's experiencing that 
ſome part or other of his corn ripens too ſuddenly; and 
this unexpected l being 1 heightened 
by the leaſt delay, occaſions a great waſte by the ſhed - 
ding of the grain, both when the crop is reaped with the 
ſickle, and in loading and unloading it when carried home: 
whereas the ſcythe, by clearing in two days a field which 
could not be reaped in leſs than five, in the common way, 
guards againſt that exceſſive tipeneſs. 

« 2, This method of cutting down the corn requires 
fewer workmen. I muſt here explain myſelf ; becauſe the 
fact would contradict me, if it be objected that a mower 
and a binder are neceſſary in this way, for what the reaper 
alone does in the other. But I conſider, that to harveſt 
ninety acres, for example, of wheat, I muſt employ ten 
men at leaſt twenty days, with their fickle ; whilſt ſeven 
mowers, and their binders, (fourteen people) eaſily do my 
buſineſs in ten days. The difference then is equal to ſixty 
days work of one man: and if I do not intend to get my har- 


veſt in quicker with the ſcythe than with the ſickle, I take | 


but four mowers aud four binders, eight perſons, of which 
the four laſt ſtand me in leſs expence than three reapers ; 
becauſe I employ for this buſineſs young people who would 
not be ſtrong enough to reap with the ſickle. Conſequently 
I have two workmen the leſs, and ſome advantage in the 
compariſon between the grown-up man, who has a higher 
price, and the lad who anſwers my purpoſe. 

« 3. The thus employing of children, old women, and 
men whoſe conſtitution is not robuſt, would be an advan- 
tage to the inhabitants of the place. It would afford the 
means of ſubſiſtence to a greater number of people, and 
prevent idleneſs and beggary; an important object upon 
many accounts. Almoſt every pariſh would find within 
itſelf hands enough to get in its harveſt, without being 
obliged to have recourſe to accidental paſſengers, who often 
work badly, require exorbitant wages, and fometimes leave 
their maſter in the middle of the harveſt, if they do not 
ſubmit to their unconſcionable demands. 

« Let us leave ſpeculation, and notice ſome advantages 
which are evident beyond contradiction. I. It is not a ſmall 
one to have a greater 3 of ſtraw, and that ſtra in- 
termixed with more graſs and other fodder, than when the 
corn is reaped in the uſual way. This does not need * 
proof; for every one knows, that the ſcythe cuts as cloſe 
to the ground as the mower pleaſes. Experience has 
ſhewn me, that the ſtubble has not been left two inches 
long upon our mowed helds, where the ſtones had been 
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from feeding, and makes them range the whole field over 
in queſt of graſs unattended with this irkſome inconveni- 
ence ; ſo that they ſpend their time in running about, with- 
out grazing, I do'find that this accident happens to cows 
which are turned in among the ſhort ſtubble leſt by the 
ſcythe : the graſs there ſoon ſhoots up a-new, and yields 


me plenty of paſtare, eſpecially if a little rain happens to fall 


after harveſt, 

It reſults from hence, that the huſbandman is ena- 
bled to feed more cattle than he cou'd otherwiſe do, to fave 
his ſaintfoin or lucerne, and to have a greater quantity of 
dung; as I have experienced with almoſt incredible ſuc- 
cels.. | 

I now proceed tb the objection, which J ſhall Nate in 
the ſame order as they were made; that is to ſay, as each 
year gave room for one or other of them. 

„Ahe firſt was that the ſcythe muſt make the corn ſhed 
very much by ſhaking it conſiderably. To affirm the con- 
trary may ſeem paradoxical z though the aſſertion will be 
proved from manifeſt principles; and by facts. To judge 
rightly of my propoſition, it will be neceſſary to compare 
the operation of the ſcythe with that of the fickle ; both of 
which I have examined very attentively. 

« 'The reaper preſents his hand to the corn, and with 
wide extended fingers, graſps as much as ke poſſibly can; 
after which to bring the lower part of the ſtalks fo cloſe 
together that the fickle may encompaſs the whole of his 
grips and at the ſame time to give it a tenſion which ren- 

ers the action of the ſickle more certain, he gives it a vio- 
lent ſhake and at that inſtant cuts it. The grip thus cut 
is generally entangled with the ſtanding corn; or the reaper, 
when going to lay it down, finds that he has miſſed cuttin 
a ſtalk, or perhaps more, which he then breaks with a fork 
of his hand. us ſeveral ſhakes precede that which the 
corn receives afterwards when it is tied up. 

The ſeythe has not theſe effects. I have already ex- 
plained the mechaniſm of its operation, and ſhewn that the 
corn cut without any violent ſhake, is carried gently by the 
bender (or cradle, as we more commonly call 7 upon the 
ſcythe, to the ſtanding corn, againſt which it reſts inclined 
till the binder takes it away to tie it up. 

To prove my propoſition by facts, I inſtance the fol- 
lowing. After my wheat was mowed in the year 1752, 
in the manner before related, upon the three ſeveral ſpots 
cf ten acres each, which were parts of much larger fields, 
I went, with four other perſons, purpoſely to examine with 
all the care we could, what quantity of grain might have 
been ſhed by the mowing. We found none at all in the 
two firſt mowed pieces ; but a great deal in the other parts 
of the ſame fields which had been reaped with the fickle. 
In the laſt piece, which was not cut till the corn was riper, 
we found little grain in the mowed part, but incomparably 


more in the other. I did not repeat this ſearch every year 
with the ſame care, becauſe I had not always the ſame con- 
veniencies of making a compariſon : but I have ſeen enough 
to be certain that no grain is ſhed unleſs the corn be ex- 


carefully picked off ; whillt the fickle generally leaves it  ceeding ripe, and that much leſs is then loſt by the ſcythe, 
eight or nine inches long, and ſometimes much more when than by the ſickle. 


the ground is infeſted with thiſtles and other ſtubborn 
_ growths, which make the reaper lift up his band to avoid | ward made by a ſenſible huſbandman, who obſerved to me, 


them. The ſtraw is therefore plainly fix inches longer 
when cut with -the ſcythe, than with the fickle; a differ. 
ence which may be valued at a ſixth part more than that 
which is uſually reaped in the common way. | 

« 2, The green fodder in the mowed fields ſhoots up 
anew when cut, and affords excellent paſture after the corn 
is taken off, The fame demonſtrative evidence as before, 
will again take place here with thoſe who but conſider, that 
the reaper, Ry the ſtubble either eight or nine inches 
long, takes off only the very tips of the graſs which chance 
to be within his grip; ſo that being then near its time of 
maturity, it ripens its ſeeds, ſows them, and withers away: 


- whereas, when the ſcythe cuts it within two inches of the 


ground, in its greeneſt and moſt un-ripe part, the yet re- 
maining eyes, and the crowns of the roots, fend forth new 
ſhoots, which form a good after crop for cattle, 

« 2, The paſture upon helds mowed with the ſcythe, is 
attended with an advantage, in regard to cows, which may 
erhaps' be peculiar to my country. I know not whether 
We find every year, and I have 
always taken particular notice of it, that our cows ceaſe to 
yield milk during the firſt week of their pun, among the 
wheat ſtubble. I take the reaſon of this to be, that the 


| ſtubble gets into thet- noſtrils, pricks them, hinders them 


| 


« 'I he following more important objection was after- 


that, in a rainy year, the corn cut after this manner muſt be 
more liable to grow in the ear, than that which is reaped 
in the common way, becauſe the heads of the grips not 
being ſupported here by a pretty high ſtubble, the wet can- 
'not well (rain off ; and that the grain will imbibe a great 
deal of moiſture from the graſs underneath, when the ear 
is beaten down upon it by rain, which will render it very 
apt to ſprout as ſoon as the ſun ſhines upon it. I had been 
told how to guard againſt this accident, but did not try 
Er till the year 1756, when it anſwered perfectly 
well. | | 

This method conſiſts in laying the grips in a trian- 
gular form, ſo that the head of one reſts upon the foot of 
another. is operation is neither long nor fatiguing : 
nor does it require, in order to do it quick, any thing more 
than a little dexterity in cloſing the triangle, by making the 
foot of the third grip ſupport the ears of the firſt. The 
rains which fell during the harveſt of 1756, rendering the 
gettipg in of that year's crops extremely troubleſome, m 
neighbours had a great deal of ſprouted corn, but mine el- 
caped by this method ; and what little I had, proceeded 
fro thi which remained unmowed when the rain became 
inceſſant, 


Wich regard to the ſheaves, when bound, my Flemiſh 
| | mowers 


wHe 


mowers informed me, in 175%, of their practice when they 
are overtaken by laſting rains. It is, to heap upon one 
another, ends to ends, as many ſheaves as they can poſſibly 
cover with one, which is then opened and laid over them. 
My people did not practice this method, which I believe 
the beſt ; but they ſecured my corn by other means; which 
anſwer extremely well, and are generally known. 

« From the above objection my huſbandman derived 
another, relative to the difficulty of drying the graſs and 
weeds intermixed with the corny in rainy years, and the 
danger of houſing the ſheaves when full of that traſh; which 
may ferment and be the occaſion of the rotting of a whole 
pile of wheat. I cannot anſwer this objection otherwiſe 
than by experience. The harveſts of 1756, and 1757, 
were certainly not favoured by the weather: yet all the 
wild growths which were cut down with, and bound up 
among my ſheaves, were well withered when they were 
houſed. No ſort of ſmell which indicated the leaſt fer- 
mentation was perceived in any of my barns ; the threſhers 
did not find any thing that looked like it: and the ſtraw 
which is taken from thoſe barns to feed my horſes; atteſts 
that there was not any. 

« I now come to the laſt objection; by ſo much the 
more ſerious, as it is one of thoſe inconveniencies which I 
cannot Femedy but to which I readily ſubmit. The ears 
of the corn, ſays the objector, do not lie ſo even in gone 
grips, as in thoſe which are reaped with the ſickle : ſome 
of them are in the middle, and others at the very bottom 
of the ſheaf ; ſo that your corn is not threſhed ſo well or 
ſo regularly, and you thereby loſe perhaps a conſiderable 
part of it. 2. All the graſs and weeds contained in your 
ſheaves are threſhed with the wheat, and their ſeeds are 
mingled with the corn when the threſher meaſures it out : 
conſequently you pay him for threſhing his traſh, which 

in increaſes the labour and pay of the winnower. 

« All this is true : but let us diſcuſs the matter a little 
more thoroughly. There are ears in the middle and at 
the bottom of my ſheaves ; but they ſeldom are of any 
other kind than thoſe which we call backward or late cars; 
the weak productions of ſickly plants, or of ſeeds not per- 
fectly ſound, Repeated examinations have convinced. we, 
that very few others are in this.caſe; and theſe ears hardly 
part with their grain at any time, in whatever manner 
they are threſhed ; for though the grains be torn from 
of them by the action of the flail, the inmoſt huſk ill 
adheres to the corn. Theſe diminutive imperfect grains are 
ſo great a detriment to the fine plump, well nouriſhed 
corn, that they leſſen its value if not carefully ſeparated 
by winnowing; after which they ſerve to feed poultry. 
If theſe ears elcape the fail, the ftraw is ſo much the bet- 
ter. Our horſes and other cattle reap therefrom a benefit 
which we ought not to grudge, becauſe, I think it turns to 
our advantage. ; : 

« "The threſhed graſs and other wild productions, do in- 
deed vield a conſiderable quantity of what are commonly 
called bad or uſeleſs ſeeds, for the beating out of which 
I pay the threſher. But the graſs which occaſions this 
expence, faves me that of a great deal of ſaintfoin and lu- 
cerne which my cattle would conſume ; and it would be 
unjuſt in me to complain of the additional charge in the 
winnowing, ſince my manager has thought of applying 
thoſe ſeeds to domeſtic purpoles, ſuch as feeding fowls, &c. 
which prove more profitable to me than an equal quantity 
of the fineſt corn. 

« A real increaſe of expence, is what I pay the threſher 


beyond the common price of the country. This differ- | p. 3 


ence, which conſiſts in two-pence or three-pence for a 
quarter of wheat, is but a juſt compenſation for his extra- 
ordinary trouble in unbinding and binding up again perhaps 
an hundred and fifty ſheaves, and ſometimes more, for what 
an hundred ſheaves generally yield, when reaped in the 
common way. But this expence is ſo amply repaid by the 
extraordinary quantity of ſtraw obtained by my method, 
that I rate the difference at more than the value of five 
quarters of corn, which, to filence contradiction, I will 
ſuppoſe to be otherwiſe loſt in my practice. Still my crop 
is cut down and houſed with far leſs toil! and expence, than 
if it was reaped.” 
* « They Bn ploughing in the Iſle of Thanet, ſays a 
correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum, 
about the firſt week in November, contriving ſo that the 
wheat ſeaſon may be over by the end of the month, _ 
« Tn the ſpring, if the wheat is ranks and the weather 


dry, they feed it down with their ſheep, which they think 
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makes the wheat branch möre, and ſettles the earth abou? 


'the roots of the plants. Experience has convinced them; 


that this method of ſowing wheat after. trefoil, is better 
than ſowing it on a fallow ; for the land heteabout is na- 
turally very light and hover, and the wheat on that account 
very much ſulyect to be root-fallen... Jo prevent this, it 
is no uncommon thing for them, as.ſoon as they have ſown 
their wheat, to drive a flock of ſheep over the land, to 
ſettle the earth cloſe to the ſeed, + 6 bye 

« 'Their crops of wheat here are generally three, four, 
and five quarters on an acre z \which laſt is, indeed; a very 


large crop, when it is conſidered, that the land is in gene- 


ral, by nature, poor and barren, and that it. is almoſt en- 
tirely owing to the induſtry and good huſbandry of the 
farmers that it is at all brought to bear wheat: in fact, they 
are an aſſiduous people, and ſpare neither coſts not labour 
to improve their land. eee, 
« On the light land here they for the moſt part ſow 
about fourteen pecks on an acte, but on the richer lands 
they allow four buſhels; | Wn” | 
4 The farmers here never ſow the ſeed produced by their 
their own land; they find their wheat ſucceed much better 
by change; for which reaſon the ſeed which they ſow on 
the light hover-land they chuſe to procure from a gravel or 


deep cledge, or clay land, taking care that the ſoil on which 


the ſeed has grown ſhould be as different as poſſible from 
that on which it is to be ſu nn. 
© Inſtead of making artificial ſteeps with great parade, 

they make uſe of that which providence has put in their 
way, wetting their ſeed with ſalt water, which they fetch 
from the ſea: and they afterwards ſprinkle it with lime, to 
prevent the ſmut : they are alſo particularly careful to clear 
their ſeed from wild oats, cockle, &c. Et 2 

« I know no part of England where there are better 
farmers; for though they keep their lands conſtantly 
cropped without fallow, which they call ſowing a round 
tilth, yet do they ſo manage matters, as to keep them till 
in good heart. 7 

«© They reap their wheat very high here, leaving as 
much ſtraw as poſſible in the field: this they ſay they do 
to ſave barn- room. Some farmers here have a practice of 
ſowing rye to make bands ſor their ſheaves, the ſtraw be- 
ing longer, and as they think tougher, than that of wheat. 
'The reaper makes the bands, which he cuts as low as he 
well can, and binds the ſheaves. | 

« The wheat ſtubble, which, as I ſaid before, is left 
very long, is generally mown. for the maltſters, as the 
burn it in their kilns to dry their pale malts for the London 
market, 'The greateſt part of this iſland is a light chalky 
ſoil, ſo that wet ſummers in general agree beſt with it; 
and it is by this means the farmers here get ſo much mo- 
ney : for when the crops fail in other parts of the king- 
dom, they are almoſt ſure here to be very large; and they 
have the great convenience, beſides, of water carriage to 
the London markets. It is extremely pleaſant, towards 
the latter end of the ſummer, before harveſt, to ride over 
this little iſland : I do not imagine there is a more improved 
ſpot in the kingdom; the fields are all kept fo clear from 
weeds, that they reſemble a well kept garden; they grudge 
no expence in hoeing, weeding, ploughing, or manuring : 
and experience has long' ago convinced them that they 
purſue a right method. Their practices are many of them 
good and worthy imitation; it would therefore be great 
pity if they were not made known, by ſome means or other, 
to the reſt of the kingdom. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. 


« It is now upwards of ſeven years that I have been te- 
nant of a conſiderable farm in Eſſex; but as there are 
ſome particular circumſtances attending, this farm, I muſt 
beg leave to ſay a few words on the ſubject; 

© The ſoil, which is, for the moſt part; a fine. mellow 
loam, or what is in general called a good wheat foil, was 
in very good heart, and not — yet the laſt te- 
nant broke on this farm, and the landlord loſt by him near 
two years rent; for his crops of wheat were continu- 
ally damaged by ſmut, let. him take what care he would 
of the ſeed, and were beſides. often laid, and the land got 
very foul, though he was not paring of his fallows; 

« On the contrary, ſince I have occupied this land, it 
has borne large crops of good ſound wheat, with very 
little ſmutty corn, and barley, oats, peas; beans, *and 
other things in proportion. W hat will appear ſtill more 
ſurpriſing is, that I do not lay on half ſo much dung as he 


did. 
| e It 
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It will now, perhaps, be neceſfary to explain this 
ſeeming paradox. At no great diſtance from the farm lives 
the landlord, who is a man of fortune, and drives a ſet of 
horſes. This gentleman keeps no land in his own hands, 
To that he was for many years obliged to buy all the ftraw 
uſed for the litter of his ſtables, which amounted to a very 
conſiderable quantity : however, when the laſt tenant of 
this farm came into it, having been a ſervant in the family, 
he offered to ſupply the ſquire with ſtraw for his ſtables, 


provided he might all the dung except what the gar- 
dener had occaſion for. The ſquire thought this Fo cork 
he had the beſt of the 


propoſal, and the farmer imagin 
argain ; ſo the matter was ſoon ſettled. 

No, you ate to underſtand, that the *ſquire kept, 
beſides ſeven coach-horſes, a ſtable of hunters, a number 
of road-horſes, and a pack of hounds; ſo that there was 
made on his premiſes, in a year, an incredible quantity of 
rich dung. = ; 

The farmer imagined he was now in a fair way of 
making his fortune; for his father had taught him, that 
the man who can command dung is always ſure of large 
crops : but this did not prove true in the preſent caſe. 

To proceed; my predeceſſor went on ploughing his 
land, got his fallows in good order, dreſſed them largely 
with dung, and always ſowed them with wheat. 

« His crops of this noble grain, however, by no means 
anſwered his expectations: his wheat conſtantly looked 
well and promiſing in the winter and the early part of the 
ſpring of the year; but as it advanced, it grew rank, and 
. at harveſt was either run all to ſtraw, and was beſides ver 
ſmutty, or elſe, if a heavy ſhower of rain happened to fall, 
it was lodged, matted, and grew. This was indeed a very 
—— circumſtance, but our farmer could find no re- 
medy for it. He ſeveral times, without ſucceſs, tried folding 
fome ſheep on his wheat; but this part of huſbandry, for 
want of {kill, he managed ſo badly, that he loſt two entire 
crops, for he had ſcarcely the return of his ſeed at harveſt. 
This could never hold long; ſo that in the end he was, as 
I faid before, broke and ruined. 


„This man never could be perſuaded that any part of 


his loſs was to be attributed to the dung he laid on his 
land, though he conſtantly manured it with the horſe-dung 
before it was half rotten, and without any mixture to allay 
its great heat; this kept the ſoil in a conſtant ſtate of fer- 
mentation, and ſtocked it with weeds, inſomuch that, when 
I took poſſeſſion of the farm, ſome of the foil was abſolutely 
mouldy, and ſtunk again, it was ſo rank. 

« I will now inform you of my method of management, 
that you may be enabled to judge how far I was benefited by 
the errors of my predeceſſor. 

« I found — acres of fallow ready for ſowing with 
wheat : theſe, as the land was rank, I ſowed with the win- 
ter tare, which I knew, by experience, would choak the 
weeds, and abate the ranknefs of the ſoil. In ſome parts, 
where the foit was not fo rank, I ploughed in the tares in 
order to ſow wheat overthem ; in other parts I ſuffered the 
.tares to ſtand for a crop, which, however, was not 
conſiderable, they ran fo much to ſtraw or haulm. 

« When the tares were off, I got the land inſtantly in 
order and ſowed the whole with wheat, of which J had a 
better and cleaner crop than had been known upon the land 
for upwards of ſeven years before: this all my neighbours 
acknowledged : however, it was neither clean enough, nor 
conſiderable enough, to ſatisfy me. Some of your readers 
may perhaps wo what I did with my tares, as but few 
are ſold at the country markets ; but I muſt inform them, 
that I live within ten miles of a ſea port town, whither I 
ſent them at various times, in order to their being carried 
dy ſea to London. 

« I am to obſerve to you, that I continued the agree- 
ment of giving the *ſquire ſtraw for his dung; but I made 
a uſe of it very different from my predeceflor. 

I make it a rule never to manure for wheat, or ſow 
wheat on a fallow. I do not indeed allow many fallows on 
my land; and when I do, I generally ſow my fallow with 
barley, to which I allow four or five ploughings. This 
commonly yields me a large return, and I have a good 


crop of wheat after it. 

« This, however, is not my general method; for I am 
very fond of the hoeing huſbandry, to practiſe which, in 
fome o_ is the only infallible way of keeping land 
clean. To begin then with my model, I never lay dung 
alone on my land, let it be ever fo rotten 3 but as foon as 
I get any long dung from the ſquire's, I carry it to my 
*.compoſt-heap, where it is mixed in alternate layers of 
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beds, with freſh virgin earth, (if I can get it) lime, or 
chalk, lime-fubbiſh, ſcourings of ditches and puuds, turt, 
leaves of trees, and all the dung and offal of my family, 
of the hog-yard, the poultry-yacd, and the dog-kennel, 


As to my pigeons dung, I always preſerve it to mix with 


' foot, and uſe the mixture as a top-dreſſing for my 
| HET whenever it happens to be too backward in the 


ſpring. 


| « But to return to my compoſt : I have always ſeveral 


diſtinct of different ages, and I ſometimes leave it 
three years before I uſe it, and never lay on any under two 
| years old. | | . 

| « When 1 have got a plot of ground in order, I give it 


a thorough good dreſſing of this compoſt, which 1 imme- 
— plough in. I then fow it with ſome crop that re- 
quires hoeing; ſuch as horſe-beans, broad-beans, or white 
or grey peas. During the whole ſummer, I take care to 
keep theſe crops very clean by hoeing, efpecially if the 
ſeaſon is rainy; and I am particularly cautious in preventing 
any of the weeds from perfecting their feeds, 

% When my hoeing-crop, which generally more than 

me all my expences, is off the land, I immediately get 
it into as fine tilth as I poſſibly can, by repeated plough- 
i and then ſow it with either wheat or barley, which- 
ever is likely to pay me beſt ; for little as ſome of your 
readers may think of it, bariey, when it is ſown on good 
land well prepared, is very frequently as profitable a crop 
as wheat. a | 

« By thus ſowing my wheat after a hoeing-crop with 
dung, 1 have always a good return of clean corn, often 
five quarters on an acre; and my land will {till be in heart 
enough to give me a reaſonable crop of oats ; after which, 
without any fallow, comes my hoeing-crop, &c. 

« When I ſow barley after the hoeing-crop, I ſuffer 
wheat to follow it; and then it is that, if I find it neceſſary, 
I give the wheat in the ſpring a top-drefling or ſoot mixed 
with pigeon's dung. | 

6 122 allow only ſix pecks of wheat-ſeed to an 
acre: this is when I ſow over it, in the ſpring of the year, 
eighteen pounds of broad clover- ſeed, which I harrow in 
with a pair of very light harrows ; and it does not in the 
leaſt damage my wheat-plants. I leave the clover only two 
years on the Jand ; for the ſecond year, after I have mown 
the firſt crop tor bay, I ſuffer the ſecond to grow very rank, 
(having given my land a flight drefling from my compolt 
dung-hill the preceding year) which I plough in, and over it 
ſow wheat, to be harrowed in on once ploughing. 

« 'Theſe crops of wheat are ſmaller in quantity than any 
others I get, but the grain is finer, plumper, brighter, and 
heavier, generally ſelling for more at market, as being al- 
ways very clean and clear from ſeeds of weeds. 

« In my method of farming, fome particulars are 
to be noted. In the firſt place, as my crops ſucceed one 
the other very quick, I am under a neceſſity of having all 
my ſtubble extirpated before I give the land the firſt plough- 
ing after the crop is off. If it is a wheat or bean- ſtubble, 
I generally have it all pulled up by hand by women and 
children; barley and oat-{tubbles I have torn up by a pair 
of loaded drags, and afterwards | gray into heaps and 
carted to the compoſt heap. This I do to prevent the ſtub- 
ble from being buried by the plough, and from growing 
mouldy in the land; from which mouldineſs I have great 
reaſon to think ſmut often proceeds, 

* Another thing to be noted is, that I allow leſs feeds to 
my land than moſt of my neighbours, my quantity being 
from ſeven to nine pecks of wheat, from nine to twelve 
of barley, and about twelve of oats to an acre of land ; 
but it is always to be preſumed that the ſeed I fow is good, 
If any farmer ſhould imagine that theſe quantities are too 
ſmall, let him ſuppoſe every wheat plant to occupy a ſpace 
of ſix inches fquare, which is ſmall enough: let him then 
calculate how many ſuch ſpaces there are in a ſquare acre. 
When he has done this, let him proceed to count how 
many grains of wheat there are in a pint, which multiply 
by the number of pints in nine pecks, and he will find by 
the reſult that I, in fact, allow too much ſeed. Muſeum 
Ruſticum, vol. V. p. 104. 


& I have, for ſome years laſt paſt, held a conſiderable 


farm in the county of Leiceſter, and have, thank God, met 
with ſome ſucceſs in my ice. | 

„My methods of farming are thought by many to have 
ſomething peculiar in them; yet, as I do not often miſcar- 
ry, no one has a right to find fault with me. 

| © Great part of my farm is very good wheat land, the 
ſoil being a ſubſtantial loam, 1 

| „J frequently 


wut 


« 1 frequently, as well as the reſt of my neighbours, 
make uſe Tf me as manure; but then I uſe it iFerently 
from what they do. | 

The common practice is, to lay about forty buſhels of 
unſlaked lime on an acre, which makes. a peck on every 
ſquare perch, (half a buſhel when it is ſlaxed.) On wheat 
land they fpread the lime at the ſame time they ſow the ſeed ; 
but this is a way I do not much approve, and for this rea- 
ſon I vary my practice: The method I uſe is as follows: 
I fow my wheat without "aying on my manure ; but in the 
beginning of the month of February I get, for every acre of 
land I intend to lime, twenty buſhels of that manure, 
unſlaked, and forty buſhels of ſand, or the rubbiſh of a brick 
kiln, 

« Towards the latter end of the month I cauſe the lime 
to be ſlaked, which doubles its meaſure, and very well mixed 
with the ſand ; immediately after which, in the laſt week of 
the month, I have it ſcattered by way of top-dreſſing over 
the green wheat ; and as rain generally ſucceeds, it is ſoon 
| waſhed down to the roots of the plants, and gives them a 

vigour and ſtrength of — ge that is really affoniſhing toa 
perſon who had never ſeen this method practiſed. 

« This is my way, if I ſee the weather is inclinable to 
be wet; but if it is dry, and not likely to rain, I double 
the quantity of ſand, in order to take away all danger of the 
wheat-plants being burnt, or hurt, by the ſtrongly corro- 
five power of the lime, 

« The above method I would willingly recommend to 
the attention of your readers; and though I have benefited | 
greatly by it, yet need they not take my word, as it is fo 
very eaſy to make a ſmall trial, and form a judgment from 
the ſucceſs they may have. 

J muſt obſerve, that I look upon it to be almoſt a mat- 
ter of indifference what kind of ſand I uſe, except that I 
prefer lime-{tone ſand to the cryſtal ſand, as being moſt ab- 
ſorbent, and in truth prefer the rubbiſh of broken bricks to 
Either. . 

« Tt will perhaps be unneceſlary to tell your readers m 
motive for this preference ; yet that I may not be thought 
obſcure, I ſhall do it. : 

« When lime is flaked, — — and — into very 

inute particles: the ſmalleſt of theſe particles are, toge- 
— with the moiſture that adheres to them, abſorbed b 
the large open pores of the brick rubbiſh, which afterwards 
diſpenſes them by flow degrees to the foil on which it is 
laid, for the ſupport of the crop : this occaſions the opera- 
tion of the lime to be more equal ; the parts which were 
not abſorbed, are firſt attracted by the earth; theſe nouriſh 
the young plants, which, in time growing ſtronger, have 

wer to draw from the abſorbent the particles it had re- 
ſerved for their uſe.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. p. 366. 

« Almoſt every part of this kingdom has a method of 
farming peculiar to itſelf; and this I have often found to 
.be true, in the many journies I have made through various 
parts of the iſland. ; ; 

« A ſhort time ſince, my occaſions calling me down into 
the weſt, I ſtopped for a few days in Wiltſhire, where I 
could not help obſerving, that the wheat-corn was remark- 
| ably backward, though it in general promiſed to be a good 
ws thought it worth my while to aſk ſome-of the neigh- 
bouring farmers the reaſon of this appearance, when I was 
informed that moſt of the wheat was ſown late, owing to a 
wet autumn, which prevented them from giving their land 
the neceſlary ploughing or that crop ſooner than Novem- 

December, and even January. 
1 The ſoil is a pretty good loam, on a chalky bottom d 
and I found they often ſow late ; but whenever they do it, 
they take care to allow an additional quantity of ſeed, ge- 
nerally one fourth, or a third more than they uſe when they 
"= 7 ws alſo told, that many benefits often reſulted from 
ſuch late ſowing z particularly, the crop is generally clearer 
from weeds ; for in early-ſown wheat, poppies, and other 
noxious weeds, are very apt to get a-head, and injure the 
corn. I even ſaw in my walks many early- ſown fields, 
which rather ſeemed to be under poppies than Wheat, as 
the poppies were in full bloom, and made a glaring appear- 
e The Wiltſhire farmers, the beſt of them I mean, often 
give their land four ploughings for wheat; and they find 
their advantage, as it is by ſuch means brought to a fine 
5 and yields a good crop. | 
. 4 they told me they had from ſowing 


W H E 


their wheat late; was, that ict the blooming ſeaſon the wea- 
ther was generally fine; whereas in a wet ſuninier; the 
bloom is often waſhed off from the fotwird-ſowri wheat, 
« But it muſt riot be imagined this method of ſowin 
wheat late. is indiſcriminately purſued: in many circuni- 
ſtances it would be very imprudent to do it. | 
< This method of huſbandry muſt, to meet with ſucceſs, 
be chiefly practiſed on fallows, where the land is g80d, and 
has been well dreſſed. 
Every crop, and method, has darigers to encounter; 
and the chief danger of ſowing late is; that a froſt may 
come on ＋ as the ſeed begins to ſprout ; but then good 
land, well dreſſed, is not ſo ſubject to this misfortune as 


poor, unmanured land, that has, perhaps, been not half 
ploughed. | 

find, from enquiry, alſo, that it is dangerous ſowing 
wheat on clover lays on one ploughing only, unleſs it is 
done ſooner than the middle of November ; for the turf or 
graſs- lay forms a cruſt immediately under the ſeed corn; 
and this not only prevents its taking a firm rooting, but alſo 
expoſes it to the ravages of the field fowls, which are, at 
this ſeaſon, particularly voracious, as having a ſcarcity of 
food; and the infant plant is, beſides, liable to be kille by 
the froſt, juſt as it is about ſprouting and ſhooting out its 
firſt leaf. It ſtands, therefore, .to reaſon, and is warranted 
by experience, that wheat ſhould not be harrowed in on a 
clover lay, on one ploughing, ſo late after the middle of 
November, as the danger is great, though the loſs may not 
always be certain.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. p. 1. 

« As I have been many years a farmer, it is not to be 
wondered at that I ſhould know ſomething of huſbandry, 

« Experience, which is an excellent miſtreſs, has, in 
fact, beſtowed on me moſt of the knowledge I have ac- 
quired. I imagine, therefore, that an account of the re- 
ſult of this experience will not be unacceptable to your 
readers. | 


« Moſt farmers chuſe to ſow wheat on a fallow ; we, in 


y | Eſſex, on the contrary, often, not without good reaſon, 


avoid it. Every fallow deſigned for wheat requires a good 
dreſſing of rotten dung, or ſome other manure; and this 
drefling, we imagine, often is the cauſe of a ſmutty crop, 
if laid on uncompounded ; therefore, whenever 1 ſow my 


y | wheat on a fallow, inſtead of laying on my muck-heap un- 


mixed, I make it into a compoſt in the preceding ſpring : 
this compoſt conſiſts, according to the nature of the ſoil 
it is to be laid on, either of chalk, light earth, and rotten 
dung, or of lime, clay, and dung, laid in a heap, in alter« 
nate layers, or beds, 

This compoſt-heap I cauſe to be frequently turned 
during the courſe of the ſummer, till it is thoroughly mix- 
ed, and forms one united maſs of manure, rather crumbly 
than otherwiſe, | | 

« With this manure I dreſs my fallows in the ſame man- 
ner farmers lay on their rotten Ga alone ; and I find, by 
experience, it is leſs apt to heat and canker the wheat-ſeed, 
— it is alſo much leſs inclined to mould and burn the 

eed. | | 

This, I fay, is my method of management when I ſow 
my fallows with wheat as a firſt crop; but I more enerally 


beans, or peas. 


* T am ſenſible many.of your readers will be ſurpriſed at 
this method, and exclaim, that it is impoſſible to get a good 
crop of wheat but after a good fallow z yet I know the con- 
trary : it is from experience I know it z may I not therefore 
venture to aſſert it? | | 
„When I intend to ſow wheat as a ſecond crop, oy 
my due quantity of compoſt on the land ſome time before 
ſow it with barley, oats, beans, or peas. 

« When this crop is off, the following year I ſow wheat. 
You may ſuppoſe, the land to be duly prepared by well- 
timed and careful ploughings ; but I am to premiſe, that 
after beans and peas, being hoeing crops, the land is much 
ſooner brought into good tilth, than after oats or barley, 

The wheat ſowed the ſecond year of the fallow is, with 
me, generally a good crop, and almoſt always clear from 
ſmut and pepper-wheat. 85 5 

« If, b = accident, the wheat ſhould be ſickly, or 
pining, after Chriſtmas, I beſtow on it a top-drefling of 
wood-aſhes, ſoot, if I can get it, or coal-aſhes, if the ſoil 
happens to be ſtrong : this ſeldom fails anſwering my ex- 
pectation; checking the growth of the weeds, ind for= 
warding that of the corn. Sith 


approve of making wheat the ſecond crop after barley, oats, 


| It is very frequently that - _ wheat nn,. 
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ie, which I cannot always Yo, as I muſt ſuit my crop to 
"my wants; I prefer, for the firſt crop, beans or peas, either 
| of which 1 take to do the land nearly as much good as a 
N OW. 
C Neither nor beans are, in my opinion, great 
eee the frequent hoeing * they both 
require, if they are propecly cultivated during their growth, 
brings the land into Aer order than the beſt regulated courſe 
of huſbandry with the common implements could effect. 
Wheat ſucceeds particularly well after either of theſe 
two laſt- mentioned crops; and I have found, by experi- 
ence, that if peas or beans are made intermediate crops, 
and are well and properly hoed during their growth, land 


- 


of a moderate quality may, without being impoveriſhed or | 


hurt, be made to bear a continued ſucceſſion of crops for 
many years ; but it muſt be underſtood that it ſhould, from 
time to time, be refreſhed with proper dreflings of well- 
prepared compoſt, : ; 

* '& | know many farmers think there is no ſuch thing as 
carrying on a courſe of huſbandry without allowing, once 
In three or four years, a year of fallow ; but ſuch are little 
acquainted with the benefit reſulting from hoeing crops 
and it is this benefit that has of late induced farmers to ſow 
fuch immenſe quantities of turneps in the counties of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Elten, and other counties adjacent. 
Many of the advacates for intermediate fallows think 
that the earth requires reſt; but this is a great miſtake ; for 
I could eaſily make it appear that, with a proper method of 
huſbandry, land might be almoſt continually cropped, with- 
out being impoveriſhed or worn out, 

The real benefit accruing from frequent fallows is, that 
they allow the buſbandman time and opportnnity to bring, 
by good tillage, his land into proper order for the reception 
of the ſeed; but in the method of huſbandry I would re- 
commend, the land would always be kept, by frequent 
ſtirring, in ſuch good tilth, that the time betwixt gathering 
the crops, and ſowing the next ſucceeding ſeed, would be 
abundantly ſufficient for any preparation it might require ; 
for it is a well known fact among huſbandmen, that when 
land is well tilled, and kept in good order, one ploughing 
will go much further than three where the land has been 
neglected, is rough, and grown hard and cloddy, through 


inattention or lazineſs.“ uſeum Ruſticum, val, III. p. 3. 
1900 A wet harveſt, ſays 1 803 1 is —— 
farmer dreads more than almoſt any thing, as it hurts the 

uality of his corn, increaſes his expences, and greatly 
ſens his profits. 


corn, that every man, who knows any thing, that can for- 
ward ſo good a purpoſe, is, I think, in duty bound to com- 
municate it for the benefit of the public, 

« Tt is a well-known maxim that wheat ſhould be left for 
ſome days in the field, after it is cut, before it is inned : 
this, the farmers think, and not without reaſon, improves its 
quality; the dews plump the kernels, and the fun brings it 
to a proper and perfect ſtate of maturity. 

« Theſe then are the benefits that refult from leaving the 

ſheaves ſome time abroad; but it is neceſſary the weather 
ſhould be fine, or great loſles are often the conſequence of 
this practice, 
& Sometimes, when the farmer leaſt expects it, the 
weather ſets in foul, and it rains for ſeveral weeks ſucceſ- 
ſively: it is then very difficult to preſerve the wheat from 
being greatly damaged, notwithſtanding the many contri- 
yances that have been thought of for this purpoſe. 

« Some ſhock their ſheaves, ſetting them up in thraves of 

ſheaves of a fide and two to cap them ; but this is a 
very dangerous method, and never to be practiſed after much 
rain has fallen: if the ſheaves were dry when the thraves 
were fet up, from an expeRation of its raining, it is of 
great fervice ; but if the ſheaves are firſt ſuffered to be wet, 
ten to one but the corn ſweats, ſprouts, and rots, by being 
fo cloſe confined from the action of the air. 

. « After all, I am apt to think that it is full as well not 
to cap the ſhocks ;. for if the rain is not very honey and 
conſtant indeed, the ears, provided they do not touch the 
ground, will dry nearly as faſt as they are wetted. 

% In Middleſex, Kent, and fome parts of Eſſex, they 

erally bind their wheat as they reap ; but then it muſt be 
fooled that their crops are, for the moſt part, pretty 
clear from green weeds, which would otherwiſe cauſe the 
ſheaves to — violently in the mow, and greatly damage 


die corn. 


go much depends on the well getting- in of our bread- | 


| 


: | kept 


| t aſecond crop ; but when I have an opportunity of chuſ- | ec When a farmer is ſo unfortunate as to have his wheat: 


ſheaves thoroughly wetted, if fine weather enſues, I would 
by all means adviſe him to unbind them, and afterwards 
ſpread them out to be dried by the ſun, This ſimple me- 
thod will often, prevent preat loſſes, and the wheat may at 
laſt be got in, in tolerable good order, 

« If the rain, however, thould continue long, and there 
ſhould be danger of the kernels growing, which by obſer. 
vation he may eaſily judge of, I would adviſe the think- 
ing farmer inſtantly to carry it home, wet as it is, and after. 
wards manage it as I ſhall direct from my own frequent ex- 
perience. | | 

« When the waggon, or cart, comes home loaded with 
ſheaves, let them be thrown promiſcuouſly into the bay of 
the barn, and not regularly moved; for it is neceſſary they 
ſhould lie hollow, that the air may get into the vacuities, 
and prevent the ſheaves from heating during the little time 
they are to continue in the ſituation above deſcribed. 

Let our farmer next prepare ſome cutting-boxes, ſuch 
as horſe meat is cut in, in Kent, and ſome other counties, 
The number of theſe boxes ſhould be according to the 
quantity of wheat he has wet; but three or four conſtantl 
Foing will do a great deal of work. 
ith theſe cutters, let the ears be cut off from the wet 
ſheaves; and when a ſufficient quantity is collected from 
all the boxes, let them be put looſely up in ſacks, and car- 
ried to a malt-kiln, there to be Sn to and gradually 
dried; and when the firſt parcel is done, another is to ſuc- 
ceed, and ſo on till the whole work is completed. | 

« This method I can from my own experience recom- 
mend to your readers; and it is leſs expence than would 
at firſt thought be imagined, The heat of the kiln ma 
be kept up higher than when malt is drying, as the ch 
of the ear will prevent the kernel of the wheat from being 
damaged by the fire, unleſs the heat is very intenſe in- 
deed : but it will, however, be proper to keep the ears gent- 
ly ſtirred with a fork, or rake, during the time they are dry- 
ing. 

&« In this ment the farmer will find great advan- 
tages; and his wheat will, with a very inconſiderable ad- 
ditional expence, be nearly, and ſometimes quite as good 
in a wet harveſt, as if it was houſed in ever ſo good order, 
in fine ſun-ſhining weather, 

« If, by chance, after you have cut off the ears from 
the ſheaves, the weather ſhould change and become fine, 

ou may often dry them without the aſſiſtance of the kiln, 

y ſpreading them thin on a large threſhing-cloth, and turn- 
ing them frequently with a wooden rake ; and even, if b 
this method you ſhould not entirely dry them, it will ſti 
bring them ſo forward that the kiln will eaſily complete the 
Cure. 

« I muſt, however, before I conclude, caution the far- 
mer not to ſuffer the kiln to be much heated, unleſs the 
ears are kept conſtantly ſtirring during the time they are 
drying.” Auſenum Rnſticum, vol. II. p. 106. 

« Give me leave, ſays a practical farmer in Warwick- 
ſhire, to mention to you a practice which, however, I do 
not abſolutely recommend, though with me it ſucceeded, 
and, as I have been informed, = done ſo with ſeveral 
other farmers who have ventured to make the experiment. 

« A few years ago, after what I thought a good fallow, 
I ſowed a field containing five acres, with wheat. The 
ſoil was a good loam, but rather light than ſtiff, and in- 
lined to be ſtony, The wheat-plants looked healthy du- 
ring the whole winter and promiſed fair to yield me a plen- 
tiful crop ; but in the ſpring, warm rains coming on, brought 
ſuch ſtore of weeds, that my wheat was in danger of being 
choaked. 

« I was for ſome time puzzled what to do; for it be- 
ing now the latter end of May, and the wheat being on 
the ſpindle, and ſome even in the ear, to weed it with 
hooks would have been endleſs, not to mention the da- 
"_ that would have been done to the plants by the weed- 
ers feet. | 

« I had at one time thoughts of mowing wheat and 
weeds all together, and drying them to make fodder for my 
| cattle : intending, if I had done this, to have got the land 
as faſt as poſſible in order, and fown it again with wheat 
the ſucceeding autumn. 

« However, in looking over the field, I found no great 
deficiency of wheat plants ; but they were in moſt places 
ſo over-topped by the weeds, as to be ſcarcely viſible, and 
in the furrows, in particular, not a blade of wheat was to 
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be ſeen. 
| « My 
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to make narrow ſtitches, but wider than a ridge, and more 
rounding, being not ſo ſharp on the back. 

« Whilſt I was meditating what to do in this matter, a 
gap was by ſome accident made in the hedge, and a parcel 
of my ſheep got into the wheat field, 

“As ſoon as I ſaw where they were, apprehending great 
damage, I ordered them to be immediately driven out, and 
the 805 mended. 

« On taking a ſurvey, I was not a little ſurpriſed to find 
that the ſheep, inſtead of doing any damage to the wheat, 
had done it great deal of good, for they had eat up almoſt 
tb weed which grew in that part of the field next to the 

ure. 
. * Encouraged by this accidental diſcovery of a propen- 
ſity in ſheep to eat weeds rather than wheat, I turned a hun- 
dred of my flock into the field, two or three hours in the 


My method of ploughing for wheat ſeed in this land is, == plant ſtood very thin. 1 turned in ſome fiicepg 


* 
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thinking it would afterwards branch more, and produce a 


better crop; but I was N Ir for the ſheep bit off 


the knot of the plant; and I 
ever reaped. . | Jbl 

The next year, 1745, I had another thin crop of wheat 
on much the ſame land as the laſt: I turned in ſome ſheep 
the 6th of February, before the knot was above the ground 
within reach, and it ſucceeded ; for, as I gave it a good - 
dreſſing within a fortnight, it tillered and branched ſo well; 
as to "ian 51 a much better crop than I expected. 

« I could relate to you many other circumſtances of this 
nature, but it would take up too much room; I ſhall there- 
fore proceed to make ſome obſervations on my general ex- 
perience in this matter. | 

« I find wheat ſhould never have any ſheep turned on it, 
unleſs it is forward in January, and likely to be lodged at 


» I think; the worſt crop I 


morning and the evening, for ſeveral days together, till all harveſt, except now and then, with great precaution, when 


the weeds were nearly conſumed. 

On inſpecting my field afterwards, I found the ſheep 
had done very inconſiderable damage to the wheat, but 
the weeds were eat down ſo cloſe that they could never 
again get a-head; the wheat going on proſperouſly, and 
yielding me at harveſt a plentiful crop of clean, good corn, 
which was more than any of my neighbours could that year 
boaſt of. 
© Whilſt the ſheep were eating the weeds, I found they 
moſtly walked in the furrows, as being eaſier to their tread 
than the ſloping ſides of the narrow ſtitches; and this 
might be one reaſon of their doing the wheat ſo little da- 
mage by their treading. 

In this new method of huſbandry I took, however, one 
precaution, which I am apt to think greatly contributed 
to my ſucceſs. 

% The precaution I mean is, that I never let them lie 
in the field at night, as the weight of their bodies when 
they lay down to {leep could not have failed doing great 
damage to the plants.” MAfuſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. p. 

I 


„ Permit me, ſays another experienced farmer, to com- 
municate to your readers, for their benefit, I hope, a litttle 
of the experience I have in many years acquired. 

« Being now grown old, and retired to ſpend the re- 


you want to thicken a crop. 

« Such wheat only ſhould be fed down as was as early 
rica and I hold it a bad practice if the land is rich wit 

ung. 

a Wheat ſhould not be fed down, unleſs the land is pret- 
ty clear of weeds, and has ſtrength and ſubſtance enough to 
afford the wheat nouriſhment in plenty, that it may get in- 
to ear at the proper ſeaſon, notwithſtanding the growth was 
ſo checked, 

« There is in every plant of wheat a certain knot, or 
crown of the root, as I call it, from which all the branches 
iſſue z now if this crown is nipped off by the ſheep, a 
dwindled production is the certain conſequence ; for this 
reaſon, ſheep ſhould never, (unleſs it is in a very back- 
ward ſeaſon, and then it will not be prudent to feed wheat 


| down at all) IL ſay ſheep ſhould never be turned on it af- 


ter the middle of February: the beſt time in general, 
is the latter end of January, or even the middle of that 
month. | 

« If ſeaſonable rains follow, provided the ground is 
clear of weeds, it will be greatly to the advantage of the 
farmer. 

« Tf the farmer has the leaſt doubt of the ſtrength of 
his land, towards giving the checked plant nouriſhment, L 
would by all means have him afford his wheat a top-dreſ- 


mainder of my days 'in this city, I trouble myſelf but | ſing of ſoot, aſhes, malt-duſt, or whatever other proper ma- 


little about the practical part of farming; yet did I ſome 
ys ago occupy a conſiderable tract of ground in Nor- 
olk. ES 

I ſhall, for this time, confine myſelf to the propriety 
and impropriety of feeding wheat down with ſheep in the 
ſpring ; a practice which has by many been hitherto but lit- 
tle underſtood. 

This practice, when prudently adopted, is replete with 


| 


— 


nure he may have at hand, provided he is ſure it is quite 
clear of weeds. | 
Let not the induſtrious farmer be at all uneaſy if, af- 
ter feeding down his wheat, he perceives the plants ſtand 
at a diſtance one from the other; for if he has practiſed 
this piece of huſbandry, With the precautions above noted, 
he may depend up6n it, that every plant will throw out a 
number of branches, and that he will have a field full of 


many and great advantages; but if indiſcriminately adopted, ſtalks at harveſt, and a crop that will ſurpriſe him. 


nothing would ſooner ruin a farmer. 


I am very fond of recommending wheat crops to the 


« The advantages to be derived from it are, that it af- | farmer's attention, not only becauſe it is the moſt noble of 
fords feed for youu wethers and ewes after the turneps are grains, but alſo becauſe, if well managed, it is the moſt 


conſumed, an > 
the wheat to tiller and branch more than it would other- 


before the ſpring feed comes in; it cauſes profitable. 


« We muſt not always judge the farmer's profits by the 


wiſe have done, and of courſe produce a larger and better produce of his land; which ſome of our readers may think 
crop; it brings, by the rich manure it affords the land, the odd ; but I will make it appear by an example from my 


crop forwarder, and makes it heavier in the ſcale, as well as 
plumper in the buſhel, 

« The diſadvantages attending this practice are, that, in 
certain circumſtances, it checks the growth of the corn, 
and makes the ſecond ſhoot diminutive and ſmall; of 
courſe the ears are lean and poor, and the crop in propor- 
tion. It gives the weeds an opportunity of getting a-head, 
and ruining the crop, to the farmer's great loſs and diſap- 

intment. 

& T ſhall, to be better underſtood, relate ſome caſes which 
happened to myſelf, as I find them noted in my journal, for 
I always kept one, | | l 

« In the year 1742, I had ten acres of wheat, which 
after Chriſtmas, ſeemed proud. The ſoil was a looſe loam, 
and I had, when I fallowed, laid on plenty of dung. 

„I turned into this field a parcel of ſheep on the twen- 
ſecond of January, in order to feed it down, which ay 
id; but the weather coming in milder than I expected, 
the weeds which had been brought in with the dung, got 
ſuch a head, that I was above twenty pounds loſer by feed- 
ing it. F543 
0 In 1744, I fed, very indiſcreetly indeed, another piece 
of wheat of fifteen acres. The land was poor, and had 
not been well dreſſed, ſo that about the 1oth of March, the 


3 


own practice. 

« In the year 1743, I had two fields of twenty acres 
each, in wheat; one of which yielded me, at harveſt, at 
the rate of four quarters an acre throughout ; the other 
yielded me only twenty buſhels, one acre with another 3 
yet I got more by the laſt than the firſt, The caſe was 
thus; Gilling ſhort of dung, I was obliged to buy ; but it 
was ſo dear, that I only bought enough for the firſt field, 
giying the other two plou og extraordinary, inſtead of 
manuring it; and theſe ploughings I reckon at a mere 
trifle, as my horſes would otherwiſe have ſtood ſtill.“ 
Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. p. 151. 

« I have often thought that it would be of great ſervice 
to the public, if, by any method there could be determined 


a mean weight for any given quantity of corn, and likewiſe _ 


what number of grains, upon an average, ought to be con- 
tained in each ear, and the proportional weight between the 
ear, with the grains in it, and when taken out; and likewiſe 
the proportional difference between the weight of the whole 
ſtalk, including the ear and the grain. 

« But in order to ſettle this medium, under our preſent 
conſideration, it will be abſolutely neceſſary, in the firſt 
place, to make accurate and impartial experiments for a 
number of years, and then, by comparing the Cp 


rr . 
1 — — . 
2 — 22 _ 
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the weight, &c. of the whole, both ſeparately and toge- 


, we may come pretty near the mark in view. 

&« In order therefore to purſue the plan I had laid down, 
in the beginning of the harveſt. of the year 1757, I got 
three acres of common red Lammas wheat out of 
field, Auguſt 26th, I then cut of the ſtalk cloſe to the ear, 
which I weighed with the corn in it: I then weighed the 
grains when rubbed out of the ear, and cleared from the 
chaff: in the next place I compared the difference, and then 
counted the number of grains in each ear reſpectively; and 


at the end of every year ſet down the weight of a cubical 


inch of the product of that harveſt. 

Hut in order to give a clearer idea of my method of 
proceeding, I will ſet down the weight, &c. of the corn 
which was gathered from the firſt field, in columns, in the 
manner I entered it in a book kept for that purpoſe, which 


will be ſufficient to explain the whole without a multiplicity 
of figures. 


Numbers of ears] Weight of Weight of the No. of 
when and where} |the earwithjgrain 2 free} Difference. grains 


got. the corn in each 
. - : — — — ö e 
1757. (s 9 8.) 2 br. J 9 br. 
Three ears gotſiſo 1 50 o 19 500 5 5 28 
in field, aſo 1 20 0 17 go o 4 5 27 
Auguſt 26. J 2 36 
Tol. 0016 91 


« T proceeded in the fame method with each of the 
three ears taken out of fourteen other different fields, dur- 
ing the time of the fame harveſt ; then caſting up the ſum 
total of each column, and dividing their products by 
the number of ears gathered that ſeaſon, the | quotient 
would give me the mean weight, &c. of an ear of that 
harveſt, and its number of grains, &c. &c. | 

& I then made a cubical veſſel containing exactly a 
ſquare inch; and having mixed all the corn together, I 
filled the above veſlel, and weighed its contents with the 
greateſt accuracy; which weight I ſet down, repeating 
the operation ſeven or eight times, having well mixed' the 
little heap of corn together, after each trial, and then ſet 
down the weight of each as before : and as there would 
ſometimes be the difference of a grain or two more or 
leſs in each cubical inch, I divided the product of the 
whole by the number of times the experiment was made, 
and ſet down the quotient as the mean weight of a cubi- 
cal inch of corn for that year, which in 1757 I found to 


be 3 dr. 12.3 gr. I have perſevered in this method every | 


year ſince : but to avoid troubling you with the particulars 
of each, I will give you at one view the mean weight, &c. 
the number of grains in an ear, and the weight of a cubi- 
cal inch for each of theſe laſt ſeven years paſt, and after 
that the medium of all taken together. 

J made uſe of apothecaries weights, upon account 
of the ſmaller ſubdiviſions of the ounce into drachms, 
ſcruples, and grains, Which I have afterwards, in reck- 
oning up the weight of the buſhel, reduced to troy, 
and averdupois. But we will now give the reſult 
of the ſeven years experiments in the following co- 
lumns.“ 


: ht) Mean wr. of M 
A. D. oy poli ge the: gralee 3 No. of Mean weight of 
with the cornſalone. grains. | a cubical inch. 
in it. 

3 98. 39 fr. 3 D f. 3 9 gr. 
17570 1 10 5% % 5 jOOS n 
17580 1 010 ere 18 3 
175901 8 20 12 4005 37 6130 14 5 
17600 1 14 14 4% 0 9 6136831 + 98 
176110 19 5.14 5005 36 63 1 4 3 
17620 117 4% 18 3009 11.36 51.30 16 5 
17630 110 10 1 3 3006 8 35 5 30 17 
Total(3 1 14 712 2 8 4026 4251 4230' 2 2 
wt. 0 1 10 670 1 4 5006 62] 35 9] 3 0 17 457 


The total divided by ſeven gives the mean weight, &c, &c, 
of the whole together, as in the preceding line, 


« The firſt of the aboye columns (the date of the year 
not being reckoned) ſhews us, at one view, what we may 


7 


weight of the ear and cha 
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expect a ſingle ear of Lammas wheat, ſeparated from the 
ſtalk, to weigh upon an average; and the ſecond what its 
produce in grain ſhould weigh when ſeparated from the 
chaff: the next diviſion gives the difference, being the 


alone without the grain ; the 
fourth, the number of grains in each ear; and the laſt, the 
8 of a cubical inch; which latter we ſhall further 
conſider, and ſee what will be the mean weight of 4 
buſhel, omitting the odd grains and decimal parts, as im- 
material in ſo large a — 1 | 

„As the ſtandard Wincheſter buſhel contains 2150.4 
cubical inches, if the above weight of one, viz, 3 3 17.457 
gr. be multiplied by that ſum, the product will be 731b, 4 
0Z.,-12 dwt. troy. But this ſtandard buſhel is in fact too 
ſmall, the real contents of a buſhel dry meaſure bein 
_ cubical inches, which, according to that calculation, 
will give 741b. 7 oz. 19 dwt. which ſums reduced to aver- 
dupois weight will as follows : | 


Tr $73 8121 . $60 10 86 . 
| rey wok . * der ae. 


6 15 9 


But it will be proper to take notice that none of this 
corn was weighed till thoroughly dry, and ſeldom till the 
harveſt after it was got, and ſometimes later; therefore 
there murſt be fome allowance made for the loſs of weight 
by keeping : which I found upon trial to be about four 
* yearly in a cubical inch, and conſiderably more the 
rſt year, eſpecially if the corn happened to be got in a 


wet harveſt: therefore I think we may fairly eſtimate the 


mean weight of a buſhel of wheat, containing 2178 inches, 
to be about 62 lb. avoirdupois weight. 

« I know that a buſhel of good wheat is, by the gene- 
rality of writers upon agriculture, calculated at about 
64 lb.; but our preſent enquiry is not whether it is good 
or bad, light or heavy of its kind; but what is the me- 
dium betwixt the two extremes, in order the better to 
judge of its qualities, according as it falls ſhort of, or ex- 
ceeds, that determined weight. | 

The fields out of which the corn was gathered for the 
above experiments, are moſtly ſituated within a circle of 
ten or twelve miles round the town of Warwick, and 
ſome of them in Northamptonſhire ; and in ſoils of dif- 
ferent kinds, and ſuch as have been productive of good, 
bad, and indifferent crops, IT 

„Wich regard to the obſervations, which I now offer 
to the public, they may be aſſured that they have been 
made with the greateſt accuracy, and, barring any errors 
in the calculations, without the leaſt deviation from the 
truth, 1131s 
« My method of gathering the ears of corn was, to 
crop them ſtanding during the time of harveſt, always en- 
deavouring, as near as I could gueſs, to take ſuch as were 
of a middling growth, avoiding the fulleſt ears, as well as 
thoſe which were ſhrivelled or ſtiuted. I therefore gene- 
rally got them from about the middle ſpace between the 
ridge and the furrow; I then carefully wrapt up the pro- 
duce of each field in ſeparate papers, to prevent the corn 
from ſhedding, or intermixing. 

The column which ſhews the difference between the 
weight of the ear with the corn in it, and that of the grains 
alone, is meant only as relative to the ear itſelf, without 
the ſtalk added to it, which latter was always ſeparated 
from it. But I have ſince made ſome few experiments 
with regard to the proportional weight between the whole: 
ſtalk and ear, and its produce in grain 3 and I found the 
former to be to the latter as about ſixty - ſeven to ſeventy- 
two. But I cannot depend ſo much upon the juſtneſs of 
this calculation as of the others, it being only tried upon 
the produce of one harveſt. | | | | 

It muſt be obſerved that the weight of corn will vary 
more or leſs by keeping, according to the nature of the 
grain itſelf, the ſeaſons that it has had for its growth and 
maturity, and the dryneſs or moiſture of it when reaped > 
for notwithſtanding, it was before obſerved, that there 
may be an annual loſs of about four grains in every cubi- 
cal inch upon an average, yet it may ſo happen that the 
weight of it may even e. increaſed by keeping, as was 
really the caſe with regard to the corn which was got in 
the harveſt of the year 1762, aſter an exceſſive dry ſum- 
mer; for I found, upon weighing a cubical inch of the 
ſame corn, a year after the fil trial, that it had actually 
increaſed in weight 2.6 grains, which I can by no means 


account for, but upon a ſuppoſition that the corn * 


ed in the ear; having been ſo thoroughly dried, whilſt 
ſtanding by the preceding heats and great drought, there 
was no room for any further evaporation of aqueous parti- 
cles; but that, on the contrary, being laid up in this ex- 
treme ſtate of dryneſs, it muſt even imbibe moiſture after- 
wards, from the coolneſs of the place where it was repoſit- 
ed ; by which means the grain would become more plump 
than when freſh gathered, and would conſequently increaſe 
in weight. From hence the reaſon is very obvious, why 
corn that is thoroughly ripe, and well inned, will under- 

o a much leſs change by keeping, than that which has 
— plumpt up by preceding rains, though perhaps it 
may be laid down as a rule, that the more the external 
coat of the grain is extended by redundant moiſture from 
within, the more will it appear ſhrivelled and wrinkled, 
whenever that moiſture is evaporated, which it muſt loſe 
upon being kept for any conſiderable time in a dry place : 
therefore it will be moſt to the advantage of the owner to 
have ſuch corn ſpent as ſoon as it is ſufficiently dry for 
common uſe, and not to hoard it too long in the granary, 
as the heap from the above mentioned cauſe will be daily 
decreaſing. 

« If further experiments of this kind were to be tried 
in other parts of this kingdom, and even in different cli- 
mates; and if the reſult of each obſervation was to be 
compared with the others, we might probably come till 
nearer to the medium which we have been aiming at; 
and the ſame trials might be made with any ſort of grain. 
Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. II. p. 175. PN es 

« The experiments made by the above ingenious gen- 
tleman are very accurate, though, in my opinion, much 
too ſmall to determine matters of ſuch importance : but he 
has, I think, fallen into a miſtake that I alſo did in trying 
ſome experiments upon wheat, viz. in ſuppoſing that a 
middling ear is a ſtandard for computing the crop. This, 
indeed would be the right rule, provided there was a regu- 
lar gradation in the ears above and below the middle ſize : 
but, in fact, it is otherwiſe ; there are generally more ſmall 
ears than large ones, and yet the corn in the large ears 
may weigh moſt, ; 

« To explain this, let us ſuppoſe a perfon going to chooſe 
ſome middling ears as they ſtand in the field: he muſt do 
this either gueſſing by his eye, or by meaſuring ſome of 
the different ſizes, and taking thoſe of the middle fize as 
near as he can. The ſizes can only be determined by their 
length and fullneſs : and if, for example, the longeſt are 
five inches, and the ſhorreſt one, the medium is three 
inches. Now, though thoſe of three inches are undoubt- 
edly the middle ſize, yet, unleſs the weight and meaſure of 
the corn in the ears below three inches are equal to that 
of the ears above that ſize, the calculation of the cr 
from the — hoggy will be wrong. This will be ſeen 
in the following tables. 

"_ once — an account of great part of a ſheaf of 
red Lammas-wheat; but having miſlaid my notes of it, I 
ſhall at preſent take notice chiefly of an experiment made 
upon white Lammas wheat, of the crop of 1762. The 
ears and ſtraw of this crop were in general very ſhort; 
but the corn was remarkably fine, full, and heavy. The 
wheat of this experiment was raiſed upon clover lay, and 
the crop about twenty buſhels upon an acre, A nine gal- 
lon buſhel of this wheat weighed above ſeventy pounds 
averdupoiſe, which is uſually reckoned the full weight of 
wheat, though ſome will weigh more, as the beſt 
ally did that year. a 
6% In 1 — 20 I took ſome of this corn out of 
a middling ſheaf, and, as near as I could, of the middle- 
lized corn: but it was taken out all together, and with- 
out ſeparating of it. I ſorted what was thus taken out, 
into four parcels, nearly according to the length of the 
ſtraw, in order to diſcover the proportion between the 
ears and ſtraw of different lengths ; but there ſeems to be 
ittle certainty in this. 
1 Theſe Gur parcels were weighed ſeparately, ears and 
ſtraw together; then the ears by themſelves ; and, laſt of 
all, the corn when ſeparated from the chaff. 

I weighed twenty of the firſt pare by the nſelves 
that had the longeſt ſtraw, and longe and fulleſt ears: and 
afterwards weighed them ſingly, taking the weight and 


meaſure of each, as in the table. 


Op | of the two hundred and fifty ſmalle 


4 
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| * Being deſirous to know the weight and produce of the 
ears of different lengths, I forted each parcel according to 
the length of the ears, differing one from another about 
half an inch,; and I weighed theſe ſubdiviſions ſeparately, 
noting the length of the ears, and the number of ehefls 
and grains in each. The length of the cars was meaſured 
from the bottom of the loweſt cheſt that had any corn in 


and a half, but there being only one of that lengthy it is 
included among thoſe of three inches and a quarter. The 
twenty ears firſt weighed are. included in the ſixty-three 
large ears in this laſt weighing, | 

Several ears have ſome very ſmall grains in them: 
theſe are ſet down in the table, but not reckoned in the 
weiglit, becauſe I ſuppoſed them not marketable, and that 
they would go to the tailing, or off-fall corn, Of theſe 
ſmall grains two thouſand one hundred and eighty-ſeven 
weighed an ounce averdupoiſe. The reſt were weighed 
by troy weight, as below, | 


The weight of the four parcels, 


dw. gr. 
250 of the longeſt (the ſtraw 28 to 36 inch) 18 18 * 


500 of the ſecond ſize 24 to 32 26 17 10 
550 of the third 20 to 26 11 7 30 
250 of the fourtki 16 to 22 5 4 18 
| 1250 ears with the ſtraw 62 8 10 
Twenty with the longeſt flraw, and longeſt fulleſt ears, 
weighed ſingly. 

Inches. Cheſts. Gr. 

ear 3 20 40 
1 do. Tr 18 3a \ oz dw. gr. 

1 do. - 17 39] The corn in theſe 

1 do. L 17 35 | twenty ears wd. : 3 


1 do. 3 16 34 The chaftf — 053 1 

1 do. 3 17 35 [The ſtray — 1 : + 
1 do. 3 — 
3 do. each 3 17 101 J The ears and ſtraw 29 0 
10 do. each 241 15to17 3255 


20 ears 333-084 = 34.2 grains in each ear upon 
a medium. | ” 

&« In the firſt of the following tables are inſerted the 
aſſortments of the four parcels, by the length of the ears, 
with the number of cheſts aad grains in each, and the ſe- 
parate weight of the ears, grain, and chaff, I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that by accident I RW A the diſtinct weight 

ears : they are ſet 
down in the table as I computed them, in proportion to 
the third, or preceding parcel, which may differ a little 
from the real * but this cannot be much, for the 
weight of the whole parcel is right. 

« In the ſecond table, the length, weight, &c. of the 
twenty largeſt ears, are ſet down in the firſt line: in the 
ſecond line are the ſixty- three large ears, including theſe 
twenty: and the third line contains the two hundred 
and eighty- eight ſmalleſt ears. They are ſet thus together 


three lines of this table ſhew the weight, &c,. of all the 
middle-ſized ears, and of all thoſe above and below the 
middle-ſize, brought thus together alſo x ne Ling compa- 
riſon. To theſe I have added, in the fo 
a calculation of the number of cheſts in each aſlortment of 
ears, and the mean number of grains in each. cheſt ;. alſo, 
the number of grains, and weight of a mean ear, of each 
aſſortment. | | p 

« The laſt table ſhews the total weight of the corn, chaff, 
and ſtraw, upon an acre, agreeable. to this experiment, 
reckoning the crop at twenty buſhels of nine gallons, or 
ſeventy pounds, averdupoiſe per bulbel, | - 

« The very ſmall grains are not reckoned here, for the 
above reaſons; and that the waſte, in reaping, carrying, 


amount to. But by adding them, and allowing for about 


the crop may be nearly imated. 


8 N A table 


it, to the top of the ear. The longeſt ear was three inches 


to give the more eaſy comparative view of them. The next 


lowing columns, 


threſhing, and ſome left in the. ſtraw, is more than they | 


ſeven or eight inches long of ſtubble, the total weight of 
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A table of the length, weight, c. of one thouſand two hundred and fifty ears, forted according to their length. 


Length. Cheſts. SGrai of F | 4 Wt. : cight. 
* | Inches. No. 8. .. Ch Dw. dr. * who 8 G.. * AS 5 8 . 

20 | #4to35 | 15 to 20 684 SL. e 3 we de mic oe 2 t OA} 2 g'S 

7 | 24to3; | 16 18 215 1t AY vos 8 od SW ed 6 

11 2+ | 15 16 300 11 eee 

80 21 14 15 1930 60 3 13 10 | 2 17 13 o 15 21 | 7 11 16 

85 2 It 14 1600 110 2 18 18 | 2 O 13 12 | 

47 | 12 9 12 738 31 i 5 8 o 1918] o 5 14 16 9 4 
250 5467 223 | 10 5 15 „ 5: wn Woe 0 8 12 13 18 18 4 
2 — 2 2 r 

8 3 17 18 e eee | 

I 23 | 14 16 443 29 017 9| © 13 C1088 

1 27 21] 14 15 2405 70 2 4 V1.8 13] © 15 20 | 

164 2 | 11 14 | 2925 145 -* « ban i A. ie oth ie 1 

203 | 12 11 9 11 | 2727 127 110 ol io of 8 6 

800 on 8765 369 15 4 20 | 12 © 1 3 419 11 12 20 26 17 16 

40 21 toz 1 | 13 16 827 50 110121 1 3 13 | o o a5 4 

65 — 10 13 | 3075S 70 „ 5 TT IS{ V ; 2 

10 | Iz 8 10 | 1350 45 2 3 233 1 1.12 17 o 8 20 | 

24 „ 7 | 293 5 | o'81g| o 61g] © 2 © 
250 3545 170 nr 5 20 Ft a # 9.1 a; 20 
250 E.- 33 1622 78 2 13 13 2 116] O 11 212 11 5| 5 4 18 
1250 | | 119399 840 | 34 © 11 | 26 12 23 | 7 7 12 [28 7 23 | 62 8 18 


A comparative view of the above one thouſand two hundred and fifty ears of wheat. 


[ Ears, Length. Grains [Wrt. of Grains. 
No Inches. No. Oz. Dw Gr. 
= 24to 35 684 1 2-32 
Large — 21 3+ | 1907 2 19 14 
Smalleſt —— 280 oz 11 1914 2 10 


Cheſts, Grains per | Grains in a Weight of a 

No. Cheſt. mean Ear. mean Ear. 

333 2.0 4 34 * 2 27 g 2 
1012 1. 884 | 30. 269 | 22. 886 * 
2016 | 0.949 | 6.645 4034 


Large — 291 21 317069 10 9 5 
Medium — 314 0 2 600 / 12 -20 
Small —| 845 | of 14 55729 10 21 


* L 


43:6 1. 675 | 24. 292 17. 288 
3742 1. 454 | 17 . 834 
199 I . 085 10. 432 


Total 12 fo 31 | 19399 | 26 12 23 | 14366 | x. 35 | 


15. 819 10 . 232 


Total weight of the crop upon an acre, agreeable to the above ſpecimen, reckoning the fame as twenty buſhels, of nine 
gallons, or ſeventy pounds per buſhel. 


Wheat. Chaff. 
C. q. lb. [C. q. lb. C. g. lb. 
12 2 © 


Small experiments are not fo ſatisfactory as lar 

ones; and I could wiſh this had been more extenſive, — 
1 had no thoughts of offering it to the public view till I 
read your correſpondent's letter, who has, I apprehend, 
gone upon a wrong rule in computing a crop, and has 
alſo choſen the mean ears too large: for though the ears 


of red Lammas wheat are uſually longer than the white, it | 


cannot be ſuppoſed that, upon an average, they are above 
double, both in weight and number of grains, as we find 
thoſe were to the mean ears of this experiment. Neither 
is it at all probable, that the mean ears of the common 
of England, and in the ſame year, 
ſhould be heavier, and contain more grains in them than 
the very largeſt ears of this experiment. 

60 The ears of this wheat being from three and a quarter 
to three quarters of an inch in length, the medium is two 


inches. I have ranged all theſe together in the ſecond 


table. They are a fair medium in regard to length; and 


they are ſo alſo as to the fulneſs, becauſe they are all in- 


cluded : but, as appears in the table, are not ſo in 
reſpect to the weight of the grain, which is the rule for 
the medium of the crop ; for the ſmall ears are more than 
double the number of the large ones, and yet the large 


ears are the heavieſt. If, in order to make the number of 
ears equal, we chooſe the mean ears ſhorter than two | 


inches, the inequality of weight will be greater than be- 
fore; and if we take our medium higher than two inches, 
the weight may be made equal, but this wilt increaſe the 
diſproportion in the number : and hence I think it is evi- 
dent, that we cannot fix upon any ſize of ears that will 


„ 


Straw. | Total Produce. 
C. q. lb. . 
29 1 2 


| give us a juſt medium of the crop. The ſame will hap- 

pen in other crops, for they all vary one from another in 
the ſize and number of ears: and, as we cannot be cer- 
tain of their real proportion as they ſtand in the field, 
- is impracticable to calculate a crop from thoſe of any 
1ZC, 

The calculation of a crop from a mean ear is made by 
multiplying the weight of grain in that ear by the number 
of ears upon an acre. A mean ear of this experiment 
weighed, as in the table, 10.232 grains troy, and the 
crop was about twenty buſhels upon an acre. Your cor= 
reſpondent reckons the weight of the mean ear at 24.05 
grains troy, upon an average of ſeven years; fo that, 
reckoning the ſame number of ears upon an acre as in this 
experiment, his crops will amount annually to forty-ſeven 
buſhels per acre, of ſeventy pounds, averdupoiſe, per 
buſhel. Theſe are fuch crops, as I ſuppoſe, no conſider- 
able extent of contiguous lands in England produce annu- 
ally ; and are, doubtleſs, more than double the common 
Crops-upon an average. 

The diſproportion in the number of ſmall and large 
bears is very remarkable, and alſo their diſproportion in 

ſize: for, if we calculate from the twenty largeſt, we ſhall 
find that forty-three of them weighed as much as all the 
two hundred and eighty-eight ſmall ones, viz. one large 
ear produced as much corn as ſeven ſmall ones, and the 
grain in them alſo larger, and conſequently more flour 
in them: for one hundred of the large corns weighed 
ſeventy-eight grains troy, and one hundred of the ſmall 
but ſixty grains; ſo that four grains of the large ears were 


heavier 
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heavier than five of the ſmall. This great difference is 
not from any defect in the rudiments, of theſe ſmall ears, 
but is occaſioned principally from bad culture, and a de- 
fective nouciſhment ; becaule we ſee that the plants raiſed 
from the ſame ſeed will have larger of ſmaller cars, ac 
cording as they are cultivated. It might, however, be uſe- 
ful to know at what period of theit growth thoſe ſmall ears 
are ſtinted, and whether they are produced from the origi- 
nal plant, or from the tillers. I am not furniſhed with 
experiments to determine theſe points, but recommend 
them to the enquiry of your readers, 

« It is certain that the ears of wheat, in general, do not 
arrive to the ſize that they are naturally capable of: and 
if it was known at what period they are formed, the 
ſtinting of them might, in ſome degree, be prevented 
by a dreſſing, or other culture, at that period. That 
there is ſome ſuch period in nature may appear from other 
circumſtances in the growth of this plant. There is a 
particular ſeaſon for its tillering, or ſpreading ; another for 
its upright growth; and one tor its bloſſoming and form- 
ing the ſeed ; and probably one alſo for the ear being form- 
ed: and the growth of it, in reſpect to each of theſe, may 
be promoted by culture, or retarded by a defect of nou- 
riſhment, at theſe periods. 

When the ſeaſon of tillering is paſt, no culture will 
make this plant throw out more branches; and after the 
ear is ſhot our, it is then impracticable to make it larger, 
viz. to increaſe the number of cheſts. Again, when it 
has bloſſomed, no art will cauſe the ſtem to riſe higher. 
And, laſt of all, after the time of bloſſoming, there is no 
adding of one grain more than is already tormed in the 
ear; though, in all theſe cafes, an addition, or improve- 


ment, may be made by culture, if applied at the proper | 


time. 

« [t is therefore of importance to know the periods of 
growth of the different parts of the plant, and that if we 
happen to miſs afliſting of it in one, we may improve it 
in another, If the 2 is loſt to increaſe the number of 
tillers, we may enlarge the ears: or if that is alſo omitted, 
we may increaſe the number of grains in the ears, and 
make them larger and fuller of flour. 

« To ſhew this more plainly, with reſpect to the grain, 
let us a little conſider the ſtructure of an ear of wheat. 
The grain is placed in a cell, conſiſting of two valves or 
leaves ; and there is one leaf extraordinary on each out- 
ſide of the cheſts, which ſeems intended as a fence-or 
ſecurity againſt accidents to the outward grains, The 
cheſts about the middle of the ear are the largeſt, and 
uſually conſiſts of four, five, and ſometimes ſix or ſeven 
cells : and the number of cells decreaſes towards the top 
and bottom of the ear. If the ear is examined when in 
bloſſom, we may ſee what number of grains each cheſt is 
formed to produce : or this may be ſeen afterwards by the 
number of double valves, which are properly the chaff; 
for theſe remain though the grains have proved abortive, 
and therefore by counting the leaves of chaff, * 
two to cach grain, and two extraordinary to each cheſt, 
we ſhall find what number of grains each cheſt might have 
produced. 

« The outward grains of the cheſts are commonly the 
largeſt, and ſmaller towards the middle, and often {tinted 
grains, or none at all, in the middle cells; and this, not- 
withſtanding moſt of theſe had bloſſoms in them, and 
the grains had made ſome progreſs, or begun forming, 
bars are later than the outſide grains, as it laſt impreg- 
nated. 

« The number of theſe deficient, or miſſing grains, is 
2 than might be ſuppoſed without examining them. 


— 
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ſeventy-four leaves of chaff; ſo that this ear might have 
yielded ſixty-eight grains: but we ſee in the above tables 
that the fulleſt ear, of the ſame ſort of wheat, and the 
lame length, yielded only forty-one grains ; and three of the 
ſame length yielded but thirty-eight grains and one third 
each, upon an average, | 

The tillage and dreſſing of land for wheat is done 
for the moſt part, before the wheat is ſown, and the bene- 
fit of theſe gradually decreaſe ; whereas the wheat requires 
2 gradual increaſe of nouriſhment, both in order to form 
large ears, and afterwards to fill, them with large grain. 
And hence appears the great defect of the common huſ- 
bandry, and points. out the adyantages of top-drefling 
wheat in the ſpring with ſoot, or other light manure, 
which brings the plants a freſh ſupply of — when 
they want it moſt; and when it can be performed 
at the proper times, particularly the deep, or horſe-hoeing, 
has the ſame effect of producing large ears; and for filling 
them, the horſe-hoeing is * moſt effectual, as that 
can — performed at the critical time, and when the plants 
are large. 

« It has been commonly ſuppoſed, by thoſe who prac- 
tiſe tne New Huſbandry, that the moiſt important hoeing 
for the purpoſe of filling the ears with good grain, is ſoon 
after the wheat has bloſſomed: but this, I believe, is a 
miſtake, and that it ſhould be performed immediately be- 
fore the wheat blows ; for before that is over, the grain is 
conſiderably advanced. I have found no leſs than ſeventy - 
ſeven grains in an ear of red Lammas wheat, of four inches 
and three quarters long, and at the ſame time a conſiderable 
part of the bloſſoms itill remaining on the outſide of the 
car. 

« This is above one third more than uſually comes to 
maturity in an ear of that length; ſo that it ſeems very 
probable the ears would produce near one third more corn 
than they commonly do, were they to be aſſiſted at that 
time with ſuthcient nouriſhment. But this would come 
too late after the bloſſoming is over; for by that time, 
ſome of the weak grains die, and others are — ſo as 
not to be recovered again by any future hoeings. A 
check at this critical time ſeems to have the ſame effect as 
it has upon a grain of corn, or other ſeed, after it has 
begun to vegetate: if that is put a ſtop to, it never re- 
covers. 

From the great number of ſmall ears in a crop, and 
the deficient grains in all the ears, we may plainly ſee the 
advantage of good culture, and of taking the proper ſea- 
ſons to apply it. The New Huſbandry is, in this reſpect, 
much to be preferred ; and alſo becauſe much fewer plants 
will produce an equal crop; in which there are ſeveral 
advantages, beſides ſaving above balf the ſeed. This me- 
thod of culture is, indeed, ſo much ſuperior to the com- 
mon huſbandry, not only in raiſing wheat, but plants of 
— every kind, that it is to be wiſhed it was more pro- 
moted. 

« I am ſenſible that ſeveral gentlemen have objections 
to this huſbandry, ariſing partly from a mifinformation of 
Mr. Tull's practice and ſucceſs, and partly from the dif- 
ficulty they apprehend in overcoming the prejudices of the 
farmers to any new methods. g 

« That they are very tenacious of old cuſtoms, is 
readily admitted, nor are they to be too much blamed on 
that account : but that they cannot be prevailed with to 
alter them, upon rational evidence, and proper encou- 
ragement, is, it is apprehended, carrying the argument too 
far, as this tends to diſcourage all attempts of improve- 
ment. 


« One of the reaſons aſſigned, why the farmers cannot be 


n a favourable ſeaſon moſt of the cells have grains in 
them ; and, if examined at the time of bloſſoming, the 
grains may be ſeen in different degrees of maturity; many 
of them, with the naked eye, and others with a good 
glaſs ; but though they appear then in general to be freſh 
and in a growing ftate, a conſiderable number of them 
is afterwards ſtinted, or die away entirely. In_an ear of 
red Lammas wheat, of ſix inches long, twenty-five cheſts, 

and two hundred and eighty-ſix leaves of chaff, I have 
counted ſeventy-four grains ſome time after bloſſoming; 
by which it appears, that this 


brought to practiſe the New Huſbandry, is the difficulty 
of managing a drill-plough for ſowing corn, which is ad- 
mitted, though that is not ſo great as ſome have ſuppoſed ; 
for I have ſeen a huſbandman learn to manage ſuch an in- 
ſtrument, who, after one day's practice, could ſow with it 
four or five acres a day, with the proper quantity of ſeed, 
at a leſs expence than common ſowing and harrow- 
ing. | 
0 Some have objected farther, that the farmers cannot 
practiſe this huſbandry, becauſe they are ignorant of its 
principles: but theſe principles are not many, nor hard to 
be underſtood, ſo far, at leaſt, as relates to practice; and 
in fact, the practice of the New Huſbandry is eaſier than 
the old, becauſe it is founded upon clear principles, which 
often is not the caſe in the old huſbandry, 

& It ſeems that ſeveral gentlemen are not for introdu- 


cing 


ear might have produced 
one hundred and eighteen grains ; and yet at harveſt I have 
not commonly found above ſixty grains in an ear of that 
length. 1 have likewiſe this ſeaſon counted fifty- four 
grains in an ear of White Lammas wheat, of three inches 
and a quarter long, nineteen cheſts, and one hundred and | 
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eing chis | 
it is, upon the whole, better than the old. If we may cre- 
dit thoſe who have gone furtheſt in the practice of the New 
Huſbandry, thoſe gentlemen abroad in particular, who 
have publiſhed their experiments, there ſeems to be no doubt 
of its ſuperiority: but as it is a matter of great import- 
ance that this fact ſhould be fully eſtabliſhed to the ſatis- 
faction of all gentlemen, from whoſe influence and example 
the moſt valuable improvements are to be expected, the 
trial is not difficult, nor very expenſive : a ſmall farm, with 
ſome variety of ſoils in it, cultivated in the ſeveral methods 
by way of compariſon, and exact accounts kept of the ex- 
pence and produce of each, would determine this point 
without any reaſonable doubt. 

In matters of this ſort, ſpeculations and reaſonings are 
not to be relied on without experiments; and the larger 
they are, oy will be the more convincing. Whether 
ſomething, like what is here propoſed, might not have the 
defired elfect, and likewiſe be a means of making uſeful diſ- 
coveries in vegetation and the culture of plants, is ſubmit- 
ted to the conſideration of thoſe who have at heart the im- 
provement of agriculture. 

« A more extenſive plan is neceſſary for introducing new 
methods into common practice, and which might compre- 
hend the farmers, and alſo the huſbandmen, who execute 
and excel in the performance, It is recommended to your 
readers to conſider and propoſe what they think the moſt 
probable means for attaining theſe defirable ends.. Mu- 
ſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. p. 38. 

« It is certain, ſays another r huſbandman, 
that many ſtrange reports were raiſed of Mr. Tull, and 
his huſbandry, by prejudiced perſons ; and his book being 
printed for the author, ſome bookſellers were much of- 
fended, and employed ſeveral hands to write againſt him, 
which they did in a moſt ſcurrilous manner, aſſerting many 
things that were falſe, and miſrepreſenting others. Some 
of theſe he takes notice of himſelf, in the additional parts of 
his work. I ſhall mention only one inſtance how ready peo- 
ple were to give credit to ſuch falſe reports. Laſt ſum- 
mer, ſays he, „the vulgar in general believed, in a 
country but twelve miles diſtant from me, that I always 
carried my dung and threw it into a river: now there is no 
river nearer to the barton where my dung is made, than is 
the fartheſt part of my land; ſo that the expence of loſing 
my dung would be greater than ſpreading it on any part of 
my farm. Beſides, I live in a country where farmers buy 
dung at a good price; but it is known that I neither fell 
nor waſte any dung. Againſt ſuch lying tongues there is 
no defence.” 

« But a principal cauſe, that the reports of his bad ſuc- 
ceſs in his wheat crops have gained ſo much credit, I be- 
lieve, is, that the additions to his Eflay are out of print, and 
not generally known; and it is chiefly with a view to in- 
our readers of them that I write this letter. 

r. Tull began his ſcheme of ſucceſſive wheat crops 
with four rows. Afterwards he found thet three rows were 
better, and was in that practice, of drilliug three rows up- 
on a ridge, when he publiſhed his Eſſay. Upon further 
experience he found, that two rows prud.iced as good 
crops as three or four, and were more eaſiiy managed. 
This he recommends as his laſt and beſt method; and al- 
tered his drill-plough to his practice of planting only two 
rows upon a ridge, of which he gives a cut and deſcription 
in his Addenda and Concluſion. By this alteration, his 
drill is much leſs complicated, and leſs difficult to manage, 
_ that for planting three rows, deſcribed in Kis 

ay. . 

« The gentlemen abroad, who are now promoting the 

New Huſbandry, have gone into the practice of planting 
three rows upon every ridge, ſuppoſing that to be the beſt 
method ; and the drill-ploughs invented by M. Duhamel, 
and M. de Chateauvieux, are conſtructed to ſow three rows. 

« From the practice of the gentlemen abroad, and other 
inſtances that might be given at home, it is evident, that 
they had not ſeen the additions that Mr. Tull made to his 
Eſſay, in which, beſides his different method of drilling, 
there are ſeveral very material improvements in the man- 
ner of hoeing and cultivating wheat, and other crops ; and 
from theſe laſt parts of his work may be alſo ſeen, that the 
reports of his bad ſucceſs, in repeated wheat crops, are 
without any juſt foundation. $54 
In order to ſhew this more clearly, it may be proper 

to premiſe a ſhort chronology of the progreſs of his huſ- 
bandry, collected from his own account of it; in which it 
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new method, becauſe they are not convinced that 


is to be obſerved, that as the year, at that time, was by 


ſome reckoned to commence the firſt of January, and by 
others the twenty-fifth of March, and the crops at other 
periods, it occaſions an uncertainty of ſometimes a year of 
this acount. | 


Mr. Tull began his horſe-hoeing huſbandry about 


the year — — 172 
his ſucceſſive horſe-hoed wheat crops 1 -e 
He publiſhed his Specimen — — — 173 
his eſſay — — — 1733 
his Supplement to the Eſſa — 1735 
his Addenda _ — 1737 or 1738 
His concluſion is dated March 31, — — 1739 


(All theſe are printed in ſmall ſolio.) 
He died about the year 1741. 


« As to his practice of raiſing ſucceſſive crops of wheat, 
he made the experiment firſt upon part of a field, which 
had not been LEY for ſome time, and upon this part he 
continued to raiſe wheat for twelve years, without the 
aſſiſtance of any manure. In the Preface to his Eſſav, he 
ſays, „The particular ſcheme of raiſing annual crops of 
wheat, without dung or fallow, is as yet only upon proba- 
tion; but by the ſix crops I have had in that manner, I 
ſee nothing againſt their being continued.” In the Sup- 
plement, page 249, he tells us, © There is now the ele- 
venth crop of wheat on the ſame field, (except that in 
the ninth year, by accident, of having contracted to let my 
farm, it was drilled with white oats) and J do not yet ſee 
any reaſon againſt its being continued for wheat annually, 
as long as it is kept in this culture.” In the Addenda, 
page 261, „ The field which laſt year had the eleventh 
crop of wheat,“ (as in page 249) * has now the twelfth 
on it, very likely to be a good one.” And in the conclu- 
ſon, he ſays, that the twelfth crop of wheat, upon this 
held, * was the beſt, I believe, that ever grew on it. 
It is now the thirteenth crop, likely to be ver 
though the land was not ploughed croſsways ;” which he 
mentions it was the year before, in order to alter the ſize 
of the ridges. 

I have here collected what he ſays of this field in 
particular, as it was his field of experiment, upon which 
he had raifed the moſt crops of wheat, without any ma- 
nure, Let us next ſee what crops he had upon his lands in 
general. TE 

“He begins his Addenda with acquainting the reader 
that he was deſired to take an exact account of the cr 
of an acre of horſe-hoed wheat, part of a field of twenty- 
hve acres, in order to ſee the difference between that and 
the crop of a ſmall piece of ground, drilled upon the level, 
and hand-hoed. This acre being meaſured, and the crop 
reaped, and threſhed by itſelf, yielded twenty-nine buſhels 
and three pecks of clean wheat, nine gallon meaſure. But 
he obſerves that great waſte was made by the reapers of 
this acre ; and ſome damage was done to the corn by cat- 
tle ; for which allowance being made, he reckons the real 
produce of this acre to have been thirty-two buſhels, or four 
quarters of wheat, 

& He then proceeds to give an account of the crops of 
wheat upon his other fields, which, including the above- 
mentioned held, were in all one hundred and fix acres. 
The corn was not threſhed when he wrote this; but it ap- 
pears by his account of the crop, as I have computed it, 
that theſe one hundred and fix acres produced, upon an 
average, oy twenty buſhels of wheat per acre, 

« If the quality of this land is conſidered, none of it rich, 
and the greater part light, and of a thin ſtaple, this cannot 
be called a bad crop. But there was another very import- 
ant circumſtance, which ought to be conſidered: Mr. 
Tull was now advanced in years, and in a very bad ſtate of 
health; was frequently confined to his room, and ſome- 
times to his bed; inſomuch that, as he tells us, he had not 
ſeen ſome of bis crops from the time they were ſown till 
the ſpring following. And in his Supplement he fays, 
page 225, My agriculture having been carried. on by 
common day-labourers, without any body to inſpe them, 
(except when my [diſeaſes ſuffered me to attend them, 
which for ſeveral years laſt paſt has been very ſeldom) can- 
not be expected to be all well managed; for though they 
can do it well when they pleaſe, yet their will being above 


controul, I muſt be content with their doing ſome tolerably 


. 


well every year.“ 
The 
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The duſt of the maſter's feet is a kind of manure G6 
neceſſary in every ſeneme of huſbandry, that no perſon of 
experience in ſuch matters; who reflects upon theſe cir- 
cumſtances, would have reaſon to be much ſurpriſed, if 
Mr. Tull's crops had really failed as much as has been 
ſuppoſed; and if we alſo take into the account, that theſe 
day-labourers whom he employed, and who had the ma- 
nagement of His agricultufe at the critical ſeaſons, were 
then generally, as ſuch men ſtil] are; prejudiced againſt the 
new huſbandry, I think his ſucceſs, notwithſtanding theſe 
diſadvantages, is a ftrong argument in favour of this 
huſbandry. 

« But let us proceed to what Mr. Tull ſays further of 
theſe ſucceſſive wheat crops. In the Addenda, page 263, 
he tells us, „1 have now fix ſcore acres of wheat, an 
hundred acres of which are on the ſtubble of the laſt 
year's wheat crop. 

And in the Concluſibn, p. 273 © The crop of the ſix 
ſcore acres of wheat, that was growing at the time of 
publiſhing my Addenda, was much greater than the crop 
the year before it, and would have produced more grain 
in proportion, if the heavens had been as propitious; but 
the heavy raias that fell when the firſt plarited was moſt in 
bloſſom, diminiſhed the filling of the ear and its grain, yet 
not ſo much as of molt fown wheat, eſpecially of the 
early-ſown, which generally eſcapes the beſt in this com- 
mon calamity. The burn baked wheat, being always 
early ſown, I am informed, had next to no grain in it; and 
this is the moſt expenſive ſort of huſbandry, the tenants pay 
eb exorbitant fines for the liberty of ploughing this 

nd.” ; | 

Again, page 274, The ſame ſix ſcore acres that was 
wheat the laſt year, is planted with wheat now, and is all 
of it as ſtrong and likely for a good crop as in any of the 
former ycars, though there is but about one acre of it 
dunged. The whole is the freeſt from weeds before hoe- 
ing that ever was ſeen, and the ſown wheat in the neigh- 
bourhood the fulleſt of them.“ 

« | can {hew, at this inſtant, one of the experiments I 
have recommended, which, though it be on leſs than two 
perch of ground, muſt convince every man who ſees it 
(and doth not renounce the evidence of his reaſon and 
ſenſes) that pulverization by inſtruments can vaſtly exceed 
the benefit of common manure, 

It is to ſuch experiments that I leave the progreſs of 
my horſe-hoeing huſbandry, aſſuring the public, that in all 
my practice, which is now thirteen years, I never have 
met with one inſtance that gives me the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
the truth of the principles I have advanced; and that, I 
believe, they have nothing to fear from enemies, but the 
falſe relation of facts, or fallacious arguments.” 

« Mr, Tull mentions here, that he intended this to be 
his laſt crop. He lived about two years afterwards. Whe- 
ther he continued to occupy his farm, I am not certain; 
but if he did, and his crops were worſe than the preceding 
years, that could not be juitly attributed to any error in the 
principles, but to the uther cauſes above mentioned, We 
ſee here that he appeals to an experience of thirteen years: 
nor can it be ſuppoſed, or admitted, that a perſon of. Mr. 
Tull's underſtanding would go on from year to year to 
enlarge his plantations of wheat to the extent of one hun- 
dred and twenty acres, had he not been fully ſenſible of 
the advantage of ſo doing. | 

« The repetition of wheat crops upon the ſame land may, 
by many perſons, be {uppoſed rather a matter of curioſity 
than of any great uſe; a change of crops being the general 
cuſtom, and ſuppoſed to be the moſt profitable: but this is 
not ſo clear as ſome imagine. The cuſtom is founded 
upon the ſuppoſition that change of crops is neceſſary; 
which, though it may be true in the old huſbandry, is not 
ſo in the new: and, without doubt, the change is often 
hurtful to the farmer; for, not to inſiſt on the extraordinary 
labour neceſſary to prepare the land, and the loſs of the 
ſeaſon, if it cannot be got into proper order in time, or, 
which is as bad, fowing it, though not in proper tilth to re- 
ceive the ſeed, the main point of all is, whether the profit 
of theſe ſeveral different crops is really more than hoed 
ſucceflive crops of wheat, or other corn commonly pro- 
pagated? In anſwer to this, I believe it is not very difficult 
to ſhew, by a fair compariſon of both, that the hoed crops 
are the molt profitable, even including the clover and tur- 
neps in the old huſhandry. Nor is a profitable change of 
the crop, or the advantage of obtaining ſometimes three 


| crops in two yeats, peculiar ta the old huſbandry; for the 
N may be had to greater advantage in the way of 
ocing. | 
0 There is another circumſtance-in the old huſbandry; 
very unfavourable to the farmer. As he is under a neceſ- 
ſity of changing his crops, he cannot adapt them to the 
ſoil, Moſt farms have land in them of very different qua- 
lities, and theſe are not equally proper for the production 
of plants of every kind. Ihe ſtrong land, that is very 
fit for beans, wheat, and clover, is not equally ſo for peas; 
barley; and turneps, But the farmers commonly vary their 
crops according to the cuſtom of the country; and the con- 
ſequence is, that moſt of their lands are planted in their 
turn with crops not the moſt ſuitable to them; which is 
an inconveniency that may be avoided in the New Huſ- 


bandry. ; 

6 a pointed out the additional parts of Mt. Tull's 
work, it is hoped that we ſhall ſoon have a new impreſſion; 
but as it may poſſibly be ſome time before the laſt parts of 
his work are re-publiſhed, I ſhall, for the benefit of ſuch 
of your readers as incline to practiſe the New Huſbandry, 
take notice of one or two important alterations in the 
horſe-hoeing culture; ' | 

«In the Eflay, Mr. Tull direRs, that the hoe-plough 
ſhould be brought as near as poſſible to the rows at firſt, 
and when the plants are young; but that the ſubſequent 
hoeings ſhould be at ſome diſtance from the rows, leſt the 
plough ſhould tear off too many of the roots; and deſtro 
the plants; alſo that the laſt hocing ſhould throw the eart 
of the intervals up to the plants which he thought neceſſary 
for their better nouriſhment, when they were grown large. 
His laſt practice was different in both theſe 1 

«For in the Concluſion, page 272, he ſays, „At the 
ſecond hoeing, the plough goes in the furrow of the firſt, 
making it deeper and nearer to the wheat: the third hoe- 
ing fl up this furrow; and then, at the fourth hoeing, 
the plough goes in the ſame place as the ſecond, turning 
the no, into the intervals. It is remarkable, that though 
the furrows of the ſecond and fourth hoeings be deep and 
near to the rows, ſeeming to deprive the wheat of the mould 
which ſhould nouriſh it, whereby one would imagine, that 
theſe furrows, lying long open, ſhould weaken or ſtarve it 
but it is juſt the contrary, for it 2 the more vigorous: 
and it is the obſervation of my ploughmen, that they can- 
not, at theſe hoeings, go too near to the rows, unleſs the 
plough ſhould tear out the plants. . 

« If I may preſume to aſſign the cauſe of this ſurpriſing 
effect, it is, in my opinion, the following, viz. this open 
furrow has a double ſurface of earth, which, by the nitre of 
the contiguous atmoſphere, is pulveriſed to a great degree 
of minuteneſs near the row. The roots that the plough 
cuts off on the perpendicular fide of the furrow, ſend out 
new fibres to receive the pabulum from this new-made 
paſture; and alſo part of this ſuperfine powder is continually 
falling down into the bottom of the furrow, and there gives 
a very quick growth to thoſe roots that are next it, and a 
quick paſſage through it into the earth of the interval, 
where they take likewiſe the benefit of the other ſide of this 
pulveriſed furrow. When it is ſaid that air kills roots, it 
muſt not be underſtood that it kills a plant, unleſs all, or 
almoſt all its root, is expoſed to it, as it is not in this caſe. 
Some think there are roots that run horizontally below the 
plough into the interval; but of this I am not con- 
vinced, | 

«[t is not often that we plough above four times, and 
then the furrow is turned towards the row at the third time 
only. 

« Whether theſe furrows lying long open next the rows, 
in very hot dry climates, may be prejudicial, cannot be 
known but by trials. 

« The practical hoer will find this method of going cloſe 
to the rows of wheat and other plants, of great ſervice to 
him, not only in the vigour of his plants, but alſo in the 
more perfect tillage of his land, and a conſiderable ſaving in 
hand-hoeing, weeding, and manure. 

« The other circumſtance, of a large plant growing 
more vigorous, and the: ſeed filling better, by ploughing 
the earth away from one ſide of it, is ſo Logar, and op- 
poſite to the common practice of gardeners, that ſhould it 
ſucceed generally, it may lead to ſomething new in 
the theory of vegetation.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. 
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A thrlparative calculation of eXpence and profit between the 

drill and the common huſbandry, taken from Mr, Baker's 

Report to the Dublin Society of his experiments in agricul- 
ture, for the year 1765. Publiſhed by order of the Society. 


An eſtimate of the expence upon a plantation acre of 
| wheat; in the common huſbandry : 


. J. 3. d. 
To the firſt ploughing, commonly called breaking 
for fallow, eight horſes eight ſhillings; two 
ploughmen one ſhilling and four-pence; two 


drivers one ſhillin — 0 10 4 
To the firſt harrowing, four horſes four ſhillings ; 
a driver ſix-pence _ — 0 6 
To the ſecond ploughing, commonly called gau- 
rowin — — — 0 10 
To the 33 harrowing — 0 6 
To the third ploughing, commonly called ſtretch- 
0 10 4 


in — ME 
To JE the ſeed, eight horſes eight ſhillings ; 
two ploughmen one ſhilling and tour-pence; two 
drivers one ſhilling; the ſeed-man eight-pence o 11 © 
To ſeed wheat, one barrel _—_ — 1533 
To rent for the year of fallow — o 18 o 
To ditto, the year the crop is growing — © 18 o 


$7.8 


la this account forty ſhillings are charged for forty horſes, 


employed in the culture of one acre of wheat, in the com- 
mon huſbandry; a charge which ought to be conſidered 
by the farmer, for he actually buys and maintains his horſes 
for this buſineſs, 

The crop which follows wheat is generally oats ; but 
ſometimes peas are ſown inſtead of oats : with ſome, the 
practice is to let the peas follow oats, in which caſe they 
fallow only every fourth year; but where land receives no 
other aſſiſtance than what ariſes from fallow, it is a bad 
practice not to fallow every third year. It is the general 

raQice to plough but once for oats, and therefore it ſhall 
ſtated ſoz but it is a much better practice to plough 
the wheat ſtubble once before winter, and again in the 


ſpring. 


An eſtimate of expence upon an acre of oats : 


J. 4. d. 
To ploughing once = — o 10 4 
To ſeed oats, two barrels — o 12 0 


To harrowing 45. 64. ſeed-man 44. — o 410 


To one year's rent _ — o 18 o 


=. 


8 


Theſe two crops conſume three years; after which the 
farmer is to begin again, and to incur every article of 
expence ſtated in the above accounts, in order to obtain 
two Crops more. 


An eſtimate of expence upon a plantation acre of wheat in 
the drill huſbandry, the firſt year: 
g . . . 
To ploughing 4 times, to prepare the fallow - 2 1 4 
[This is the ſame rl as in preparing for the 


common huſbandry 
To harrowing twice for ditto =_ o 9 o 
[This is the ſame alſo.] 
To rent for the year of fallow _ o 18 © 


[This charge is faved after the firſt year.] 
To harrowing with the drill harrows — 0 0 63 
[Four acres a-day may be harrowed with one 
horſe. ] 
To ſowing with the drill plough — 6-2: 
[From 3 to 5 acres may be ſown in a day.] 


N 


To ſeed- wheat, generally 5 ſtone, but ſuppoſe 6 5 
To the firſt or winter hoeing — 0 
[Two acres may be hoed in a day, two horſes, 
* and driver! the deſign of this 
oeing is to leave the plants dry, and to me- 
liorate the earth. ] 


To the ſpring hoeing with the cultivator -- o 1 1 
[To deepen the foil, one horſe, ploughman 


. ON 
_— 


and driver.] | 
To the third hoeing, i. e. to return the meliorated _. 
earth to the corn. — — „ 
[To make the corn tiller, i. e. to increaſe its 
branches.] 
To the fourth and final hoeing _=— s.-3 51 
[To fill the grain and render it large. } 
To rent the year the corn is growing — o 18 © 


- 


4 19 31 


N. B. Although the drill culture for the firſt year is 
very near as expenſive as the common, yet, after taki 
the firſt crop, the expence and labour of fallow, and lo 
of time, is not to be incurred again, as is unavoidable in 
the common huſbandry, 


An eſtimate of expence upon an acre of drilled wheat, 
after the firſt crop : 


I. 4. 4. 
To ploughing the land once = o 10 4 
[One ploughing is all that is neceſſary.] 
To harrowing with the drill harrow o 6z 
To ſowing with the drill plough — 4 
To ſeed wheat — — o 6 © 
[Be it remembered, 5 ſtone is enough.] 


To four times horſe-hoeing, as before ſtated - © 
To one year's rent — — 


Thus the land is ſown again with wheat every year, and 
inſtead of 4/. 9s. which is the farmer's expence in the 
common huſbandry, excluſive of one year's rent of the 
land: in the drill method it is no e than 17s. 1124, 
and the total expence, inſtead of 5X7. is no more than 
2/. 1s. 35d. rent included; whereby there is a ſaving of 
| 3/. 55. 8 d. an acre, 

{ Before the account of profit and loſs upon theſe different 
methods of culture be ſtated, it will be neceſſary to take 
notice of an objection, which may perhaps be made to the 
above charge of ploughing in the common huſbandry. It 
is pretended, that three quarters of an acre may be ploughed © 
in a day, with one plough: but can it be done effeCtually ? 
The land may, indeed, he ſcratched, but cannot really be 
ploughed as it ought to be. The farmer ought to be cau- 
tioned againſt a trick too frequently practiſed in ploughing. 
When a ploughman enters his plough, and paſſes acroſs the 
field, he turns a ſod about a foot broad: when he is to return, 
he enters his plough about four feet diſtance from the out- 
ſide of the former furrow, and ſo turns another ſod of the 
ſame breadth, which, when turned, juſt meets the former 
ſod; thus four feet of the land appear to be ploughed, 
whereas the fact is, that the two feet oy Argo the ſods 
is not touched with the plough at all. This deception, 
added to the practice of juſt ſkimming the ground, enables 
hirelings to undertake ploughing at 6 and 7s. an acre. But 
if a plantation acre of land be well and effectually ploughed, 
10s. 44. as charged above, will not appear too much; and 
it is, in fact, ſupported by the common courſe of buſineſs. 
When wheat is to be ſown, it is the general cuſtom to ſend 
a barrel of ſeed into the field with two ploughs, which is to 
ſow an acre of land, and that is the uſual day's work for 
two ploughs in the general courſe of buſineſs. Let us ſee 
then, what the expence will amount to. Eight cattle will 
be 85. two ploughmen 15. 4d. two drivers 1s. and the 
ſeedſman 8d. which in all makes 11s. and correſponds with 
| the above charge. 
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which amounts to 1/. 12s. 34d. per annum, for fifteen 
years, on the acre, more than by the common huſbandry, 


In the drill huſbandry the crops are ſtated at three barrels 
of wheat leſs upon an acre than in the common huſban- 
dry, that it may not be ſuppoſed to be over-rated ; but in 
the common huſbandry, the crops are rated at the higheſt ; 
fourteen barrels of oats an acre, are alſo allowed in the 
common huſbandry, which every farmer muſt admit to be 
2 great allowance upon the general produce. 

That the drill culture will produce fix barrels an acre, is 
fully proved in Mr. Baker's Report at large, which will be 
ſhortly publiſhed, where it will be ſhgwn, that much more 
has been produced. TN 

Doubtleſs it will be obſerved, that in fifteen years, four- 
teen wheat crops are obtained in the drill huſbandry; in 
the common huſbandry only five wheat and hve oat crops: 
the five other years are not only loſt, but are an heavy ex- 
pence to the farmer, : ; 

A farmer having forty acres of tillage, ſuppoſing him 
to direct his attention to bringing it to the drill culture, 
would make in fifteen years 969/. 10s. more than he can 


in the common huſbandry ; which is ſuch an advantage, that 
the greater profit in the drilled acre in fifteen years will 
purchaſe the fee-ſimple of that in the common huſbandry, 
at twenty-ſeven purchaſe, valuing the land at 18s, an 
acre. 
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One acre of wheat and oats in the common huſbandry, for fifteen years, Per contra Ct, 
| | $i 18656 | J. s. d. 
To the expence on a Wheat crop, ad year 5 7 o By the produce of wheat, q bartels, at 405. 9 o 0 
Jo the expence on an oat crop, 3d year 2 5 2 By the produce of oats, 14 at 6s. 4 4 © 
Lo the expence on a wheat crop, $5th'year = '5 7 By the produce of wheat, 9 — — t 205. 9 0 0 
Jo the expence on an oat crop, th year '= 2 5 2 By the produce of oats, * 14 ——=—at 6s. 4 4.0 
To the expence on a wheat crop, Sth year = 5 7 By the produce of wheat, 9 at 20s, 9 0 0 
To the expence on an oat crop, gth year- 2 5 2 By the produce of oats, 1 4 ————-at 65. 4 4 Oo 
To the expence on a wheat crop, 11th year- 5 7 o By the produce of wheat, 9———at 20s. 9 0 o 
Lo the expence on an oat crop, 12th year = 2 5 2 By the produce of oats, I —at 6s. 4 4 © 
To the expence on a wheat crop, 14th year - 5 7 By the produce of wheat, 9 Vat 20s. 9 0 o 
To the expence on an oat crop, 15th year - 2 5 2 By the produce of oats, 14————at 6, 4 4 0 
8 o 10 
To clear profit in 15 year — 75 19 2 x ES 
66 0 Oo 
Dr. One acre of drilled wheat, for fifteen years. Per contra Cr. 
EE * J. 5. d. 
To the firſt and 2d year's expence - - 4 19 3+ | By the produce of wheat, ad year, 6 barrels, 6 0 0 
To the - - - 3d year's expence - - 2 1 3+ | By the produce of ditto, 3d year, 6 6 O © 
To the - - - 4th year's expence - - 2 1 3+ | By the produce of ditto, 4th year, 6 6 0 0 
To the - - th year's expence - - 2 1 3+ | By the produce of ditto, 5th year, 6 —— 6 o o 
To the - - th year's expence - - 2 1 34 | By the produce of ditto, Zh year, b ———< 6 © © 
To the - - th year's expence - - 2 1 3+ | By the produce of ditto, 7th year, 6b —— 6 o © 
To the - - - Bth year's expence - - 2 x 31 By the produce of ditto, Sth year, 6 ——>—— 6 © © 
To the. - - - d9gth year's expence = 2 I 3+ | By the produce of ditto, ꝗth year, 6 —=— 6 © © 
To the - - = 10th year's expence = - 2 1 3+ | By the produce of ditto, 10th year, 6 6 Oo o 
To the - - Ifth year's expence - - 2 1 3 By the produce of ditto, 11th year, 6 6 0 0 
To the - - = 12th year's expence - — 2 1 34 | By the produce of ditto, 12th year, 6 ——=— 6 © o 
To the - - +» 13th year's expence - - 2 1 3+ | By the produce of ditto, 13th year, 6 6 o o 
To the - - = 14th year's expence = - 2 1 34 By the produce of ditto, 14th year, 6 ——=— 6 © © 
To the - - = 15th year's expence - - 2 I 3+ | By the produce of ditto, 15th year, 6 ——— 6 o 0 
31 16 1 84 0 0 
To clear proſit in fifteen years — 52 311 — 
84 0 o | 
To clear profit arifing upon an acre of land in J. s. d. | Thus it appears, that in every fifteen years the fee-ſim- 
fifteen years in the common huſbandry - 52 3 11 ple of all the tillage lands of the kingdom is loſt to the 
To clear profit ariſing upon an acre of land in | community by the common courſe of tillage. 
&fteen years in the common huſbandry - 27 19 2 | In ſtating theſe accounts, no mention is made of fences, 
—— | water, cutting the land, weeding and reaping, as theſe arti- 
Greater profit on the drilled acre, in fifteen cles of expence depend on a variety of circumſtances, but, 
years - — — - 24 4 9 | in general, will be more on the common huſbandry than on 


the drill, 

Mr. Baker began the horſe-hoeing culture of wheat be- 
fore he was fully maſter of the practice, as appeared by the 
event: for his crops, during the three years that he prac- 
tiſed this culture, declined every year, and for that reaſon 
he gave it up as unprofitable ; which, without doubt, diſ- 
couraged many from engaging in it, particularly in Ire- 
land. His ill ſucceſs was not, however, from any error in 
the principles, which is evident from Mr. Tull's own 
ſucceſs, and of others ſince, who have practiſed this huſ- 
bandry on wheat much longer than he did; and it ap- 
pears from the account given by Mr. Baker, that he de- 
viated from the methods neceſſary in this cultivation of 
wheat. 

I. In the horſe-hoeings from the wheat, his hoe-plough 
was not brought ſo near the rows as Mr. 'Tull directs, and 
as he himſelf and others ſince have practiſed. 

2. He gave his wheat but four horſe-hoeings, which 
were not enough ; for though Mr. Tull, when he became 

erfe in this culture, gave commonly but four hoeings, 

r. Baker's land required more to keep it in that ſtate of 
tilth and pulverization that is neceſlary in ſuch ſtrong, ſtiff, 
churliſh land, as Mr. Baker deſcribes his to be. 

3. Two of Mr. Baker's four hoeings were performed 
with M. de Chateauvieux's cultivators, which have no 
earth-board, and do not turn the furrows ; which the hoe 
pleugh does, and is neceſſary in hoeing wheat. By turning 


{ 


the furrows frequently, a new ſurface of earth is every time 


I expoſed 


. 
| 
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- expoſed to the action of the atmoſphere: and to this we muſt 


aſetibe the inerenſed fertility of the land, whereby it is en- 
abled to nouriſh the crops of wheat repeated every year; 

for it has no-manure, nor any affiſtance but from tillage : 

if that is abridged, and it has not.due/expoture; the crops 

muſt decline, as Mr. Baker's did; partly from-this defect in 
the manner of hoeinge- IE 10M, 4 

'© 44 Imhorſe-hbeing wheat; if the trops ate found to de- 


- ling, chere. are two remedies directed by Mr. Tull, 


and. prattiſed by ſkilful eultivators, viz. to give the land 
more hoeing . in the ſeaſon, which increaſes its ferti- 
tity 4 or to ſprinkle a little ſoot, malt-duſt, coal-aſhes, or 
othe fine manure, upon the rows of wheat in the ſpring) 
e 


about the begihning of February s one or both of the 


will; without doubt, reſtore the land, and improve the 


| Crop: Had Mr. Baker done ſo, when he perceived his 


were declining, he might have gone on with ſucceſs, 
as ſome others have done, from eight to ten, to near thirty 
ears. 

Though we, happily, in this kingdom, are not under 
the ſame neceſſity as ſome foreign countries of building 
large edifices for public granaries, becauſe our harveſts are 
much leſs apt to fail us; yet as this work is perhaps too 
preſumptuoufly intended for general uſe, it is incumbent 
on me to ſpeak of thoſe effectual, though expenſive means, 
of guarding againſt dearth, or even famine, as well as of 
the cheaper and eaſier methods, by which every farmer may 
be enabled to enjoy the advantage of preferving a large 
quantity of corn in aſmalifpace, without danger of its heat- 
ing andfermenting,' of its being preyed upon by deſtructive 


animals and inſecte, or of its being ſpoiled through the ig- 


norance or want of ju nt, of inattentive fervants. 
Corn reaped in 4 dry year, and efpecially that of the 


growth of-a hot country, is well known to be the moſt | 


perfect, and the ſitteſt for keeping; as, on the contrary, ex- 
perience has proved that the ſofter and leſs ripened grains 
of wet years and rainy harveſts ſhould always be diſpoſed of 
for more immediate uſe, though their too great humidity, 
Which would infalliby occafion a putrefaCtion, if not re- 
medied in time, may be exhaled, and they may then be pre- 
ferved-along while in very good condition, as will be ſhewn 
from repeated facts and proper experiments. 
The antient Romans imported annually vaſt quantities 
of corn from Egypt, a very hot and dry country, ſcarcely 
ever watered but by the periodical overflowings of the fruit- 
fu} Nile; and they found this 2 anſwer much better 
than any of their own growth, both for yielding plentiful 
crops, when ſown in Italy, and for keeping in their public 
granaries, where they frequently preſerved it many years 
perfectly ſound. Pliny tells us, that, in his time, they. kept 
corn a long while in ſubterranean caverns, made in a dry 
vil, and ſo oloſely topped that not a breath of air could en- 
ter. They then covered the bottom with ſtraw, and laid 
Mn that the corn in the ear. We have the concurrent 
teſtimony both of the ancients and moderns, that it will 
keep thus perfectly well for at leaſt ſix or ſeven years; and 
an accident, not long ago, diſcovered a parcel of corn thus 
preſerved at Amiens, where, though it had been laid up du- 
ring a great number of years, it was found to be freſh and 
good, neither worm=eaten, rotten, nor mouldy. This was 
23 owing to the moiſt air having been kept out, and 
with it the eggs of animals, and ſeeds of thoſe minute ve- 
tables which we ſee in form of mouldineſs on ſuch corn 
as has been leſs carefully defended from their acceſs. In 
effect, experimental philoſophy has proved that the air is 
the great ſource of corruption ; for even the moſt corrup- 
tible ſubſtance, ſuch as meal, butter, milk, and the like, have 


been preſerved freſh four months in the exhauſted receiver 


of an air-pump. 

There ſtill is, near grand Cairo, a vaſt ſubterranean ma- 

gazine of corn, defended with good walls, and called Joſeph's 

ranaries. It is hardly to be ſuppoſed that they are quite 
o old as the days of that patriarch; but they abundantly 
prove the utility of ſuch places of ſtore, by the vaſt quan- 
tities of grain annually preſer ved in them. 

Many parts of Africa, the corn of which country, and 
particularly that about Algiers and Tunis, will keep much 
longer than the growth of any other place, abound with 

ranaries of this kind. They are deep pits made in the 
olid rock, but juſt wide enough at their top for a man to 


go down into them, but they grow larger immediately af- 
ter, and are uſually ſquares of from thirty to forty feet in di- 
”atneter. In theſe the great men of the country preſerve 
their . They firſt cover the floor with ſtraw, then 


this method in the Gatinois: 
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ſpread upon that a layef of corn; upon this another; bit 
thin bed of ſtraws then another couch of corn; and ſo on; 
till the whole cavity is filled; obſerving all the while, as the 
leap: riſes, to place ſtraw between the corn and the ſides of 
the walls, When this is finiſhed; they cover the mouth of 
| the entrance with à ſort of hurdle; over which they lay 
about two feet thiek of ſand, and over this they raiſe a ridge 
of earth; well beaten together, in order to throw off the 
rain both ways, that none may ſettle there on the place and 
ſoak into the magazine. The corn thus ſtored up always 
keeps three, fout, or more yeats, very ſound; and not un- 
frequently the proprietor being taken off by the cruel deſ- 
ar of the Eaſtern governments, the magazine is for- 
gotten, fome accident diſcovers it many years afterwards, 
and the corn is almoſt always found perfectly good in 
it. All the care they take, by way of preparing the grain, 
is to expoſe it two or three days to the heat of the 
fun, to dry it thoroughly before they carry it into the maga- 
Zine. 

In the duchy of Lithuania, and in the Ukraine, the peo- 
ple always preſerve their corn in nearly the ſame manner, 
in wells or pits made in dry places: but great care muſt be 
taken there in the opening of theſe ſtores ; for people who 
have deſcended into them, before they had ſufficient com- 
munication with the freſh air, have been killed by the 
damps. 

The Ruſſians too preſerve their corn under ground in 
deep pits cf almoſt the figure of a ſugar-loaf, wide below, 


and narrow at top. The ſides are well plaiſtered, and the 


top is covered with ſtones. They are very careful to dry 
their corn well, generally by means of ovens,- kilns, or 
ſtoves, for their ſummer is too ſhort to effect it ſufficiently, 
before it is laid into theſe repoſitories. 
The ſame thing is practiſed with unvaried ſucceſs in the 
iſland of Malta: and alſo in Gaſcony, the Vivarais, and 
other ſouthern parts of France, the corn of which is re- 
markable for keeping many years longer than that of any 
other province in the fame 3 — M. Duhamel tried 
ut his corn was ſo ſpoiled 
there by its humidity when laid up; that country being 
ſubject to wet and moiſture, and his grain, in this trial, not 
having been previouſly dried in an oven or ſtove. 

Upon the whole, it is evident from theſe, and from many 
more inſtances, which might be alledged, of the practice of 
other countries, that ſubterraneous granaries properly made, 
in a thoroughly dry ſoil, are the beſt of all repoſitories for 
keeping of the corn; but, at the fame time, experience 
ſhews that this method will not ſucceed in our climate, the 
ſun here not having power to exhale the moiſture from the 
corn, ſufficiently to prevent its fermenting when laid in a 
large heap. I muſt likewiſe add, that when one of theſe 
fubterranean magazines is opened and expoſed to the air, it 
muſt be emptied immediately, and the corn taken out of it 
muſt be thoroughly ſifted and ſcreened, or it will ſoon cor- 
rupt. Some think it more nouriſhing, when it has been 
well preſerved, than that which has been kept in granaries 
above ground. | 

The marquis of Santa Cruz, author of many excellent 
remarks on the political and military ſtate of different na- 
tions, obſerves, that the corn of Gallicia and the Aſturias will 
hardly keep from one year to another, becauſe of the humi- 
dity it contains, which rots.and decays it : but that the corn 
brought thither from Caſtile will keep good many years. 
This laſt is therefore the only kind that the Spaniards ever 
venture to lay up in their public granaries : and the ſole dif- 
ference, in M. Bes Landes's opinion, between it and their 
other ſorts is, that it is grown in a country where there is 
leſs rain in ſummer. "They might indeed, if their religion 
and policy did not forbid their having intercourſe with the 
Moors of Barbary, once their conquerors, eaſily import 
from Africa plenty of ſome of the beſt corn that the world 
affords, perfectly ripened, thoroughly dried, and, in all re- 
(pects, fit for keeping many years. 

The great objections to public granaries, even in coun- 
tries where the uncertainty of the climate, the indolence of 
the people, the ill-judged form of government, and various 
other cauſes, frequently combine to render them highly ne- 
ceflary, is the expence attending ſuch eſtabliſhments ; ge- 
nerally ſo great, that none but a monarch can, or a ſtate, 
properly undertake them : and they, moſt certainly, cannot 
do any thing more laudable, more truly noble, in countries 
whoſe misfortune it is to be expoſed to the dreadful cala- 
mities of want and famine, or to depend upon the precarious 


aſſiſtance of their neighbours. 
| Though 
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Though ſubterranean repoſitories for the keeping of corn 
are preferable to all others in countries proper for them 
yet, even the common granaries may, with due care, and 
perhaps ſome few alterations, be rendered much more ſer- 
viceable than they generally are, The principal cautions 
neceſſary to this purpoſe are, 1. To guard againſt the too 
great humidity which always prevails in places where there 
are many doors and windows: 2. To prevent a too free 
acceſs of the external air, becauſe this brings in with it 
the eggs of a vaſt number of different inſets, which prey 
upon and deſtroy the corn: and, 3. To take care that the 
corn be thoroughly dry, and as clean as poſſible, when it is 
laid up. Theſe are the three general rules to prevent its 
corrupting. | 


well aired by means of many ſquare wooden pipes which 
paſs through them. "364 

The twelve companies of London, with ſome other com- 
panies and private perſons, had formerly their granaries at 
[the bridge-houſe in Southwark, under the ſuperintendance 
of a juſtice of the peace, a ſteward, and two maſters. 
| Theſe granaries were built on two ſides of an oblong {quare 
(now uſed for a wharf) one of which ſtood north and ſouth, 
and was near an hundred yards long. Along this fide were 
lattice windows which faced the north-eaſt ; and on the 
other fide, which was about fifty yards long, the win- 
| dows looked to the north. The oppoſite ſides had no aper- 
tures. All the windows were about a yard high, without 
any ſhutters, and ran on in a continued ſeries, with very 


{ 


The chief cautions to be obſerved in the erecting of | ſmall partitions, ſufficient only to nail the lattices to. Each 


granaries are, to make them ſufficiently ſtrong, and to ex- 
poſe them to the moſt drying winds. Sir Henry Wotton 
and Mr. Worlidge agree particularly in theſe z both judi- 
ciouſly adviſing a northern aſpcR for theſe buildings, be- 


of theſe granaries was three or four ſtories high; but the 


loweſt, or ground ſtory, which was twelve feet high, was 
uſed only for a ware — ith 


In Kent, two ſquare holes are made at the end of the 


cauſe that quarter is cooleſt and moſt temperate z and the floor, and a round one in the middle, by means of which 
latter rightly obſerving, in general, that the beſt granaries | the corn is thrown from the upper into the lower rooms, 
are thoſe built of brick, with quarters of timber wrought, and back again, the better to turn and air it. The ſcreens 
in the inſide, whereto to nail well joined boards fo cloſely | uſed on this occation are made with two partions to ſepa- 
to the wall, that there be no room for vermin to ſhelter | rate the duſt from the corn. The duſt falls into a bag, and 
themſelves. Floors of plaſter are reckoned the beſt, be- | when it is ſufficiently full, it is thrown away, the pure and 
cauſe they are cool in ſummer, and, if well made, do not good corn remaining behind. By theſe means corn has 
retain dampneſs in the winter. There may be ſeveral ſto- | been kept thirty years in this country: and it is obſerved 
ries one above the other; for the ſhallower the corn lieth, that the longer it is kept, the more flour it yields in propor- 
the better it will keep, and the more eaſily it is turned. tion, and the purer and whiter the bread is; only the ſu- 
Some have a ſmall hole in the floor of their upper granary. perfluous humidity evaporating in the keeping : for grain 
through which the corn deſcends into the lower one, like does not diminiſh in weight or bulk, after the firſt year. 
the ſand of an hour-glaſs 3 and after it is all come down in- | | The uſual way of preſerving it in our common grana-- 
to the loweſt granary, it is conveyed back into the upper fies is, after it has been well lifted and ſcreened, to ſpread 
one; ſo that it is kept in continual motion, which is a great it upon the floor about ſix inches thick, to turn it twice in 
means of preſerving corn. a week, and to repeat the ſcreening of it once a week 
The granary in the =, of Schinbank, in the vale of Pa- during the firſt two months. It is then laid a foot thick, 
rinburg upon the river Elbe, which is a ſtore-houſe for the for two months more; and in this time it is turned once 
wheat of which the mum is made at Brunſwick, is built a week, or twice if the ſeaſon be damp, and now and then 
nearly in this manner. It is three hundred feet long, eigh- | it is ſcreened again. At the end of five or ſix months, it 
teen feet wide within, has ſeven ſtories, each of which is | 15 raiſed-to the thickneſs of two feet, turned once a fort- 
ſeven feet high, and large windows all around to open and night, and ſcreened once a month, or as occaſion requires. 
ſhut cloſe according as the wind fits. By this means, the After a year, it is laid two feet and a half or three feet deep, 
droſs and duſt are carried off as the corn is turned; for turned once in three weeks ora month and ſcreened in pro- 
which a weſt wind is always preferred, becauſe it is the | portion When it has lain two years, or more, it is 
drieſt. At each end of this granary, and in the middle, are turned once in two months, and ſcreened once in three, 
ſtoves for fire, in damp weather, and at the going away of and how long ſoever it is kept, the oftener it is turned and 
great froſts and ſnows, to prevent moiſture. There are alſo ſcreened, the better the grain will be preſerved. An empty 
on each ſide of this building three long troughs or ſpouts, ' ſpace, about two feet or a yard wide, is always left on each 
in the upper loft; and in fair weather men throw the corn hde of the corn, to prevent its running down holes or 
out of this loft into thoſe ſpouts, through which it falls in- | chinks at the edges of the floor, and to remove it from all 
to others, about ten feet wide at the top, and eight or ten moiſture that may proceed from the ſweating of the walls, 
inches at the bottom, by which it is conveyed into the or from any defect in the roof; and another ſpace is com- 
lower ſtory, from whence it 1s wound up again by a crane | monly left along the middle of the heap, if it be a wide 
fixed in the upper loft. By thus falling from one ſtory to one, to facilitate the turning of it as often as is needful. 
another, the corn is cleanſed by the wind from all duſt and This is the general cuſtom z and experience has ſhewn it 
chaff, and receives the benefit of the air, &c. Thele to be neceſſary in the uſual manner of keeping grain. 
troughs or ſpouts are put on and taken off as occaſion re- But all the foregoing methods of preſerving corn in gra- 
quires, to any of the windows ; that when veſſels come to naries above ground are attended with very great expence, 
lade corn, it may be conveyed, through them, into the by reaton of the vaſt buildings which they require, and the 
proper barges, without being carried thither by men, many ſervants neceſſary to be employed to take care of theſe 
or cattle. ſtores: beſides which, too much depends here upon the 


"The wall of the two firſt ſtories is two bricks 


and a half thick, that of the three next is two bricks thick, aſſiduity, ſkill, and probity of thoſe ſervants ; and the grain 


and the thickneſs of the two uppermoſt is a brick and a | 


half. Fourteen thouſand quarters of corn may be kept in 
this granary. 

r. Mortimer, who gives us this account, which is taken 
originally from captain Andrew Yarranton's England's Im- 
provement by Sea and Land, adds, that the ears of corn, 
cut off from their ſtalks, and packed up cloſe in a tight 
caſk, will keep very well, and that this is the belt, he indeed 
fays, the only way of carrying any fort of corn over the ſea, 
in order to ſow it in a foreign country. 

The public granaries at Dantzick arc ſeven, night, or 
nine ſtories high, and have a funnel in the middle of every 
floor, to let down the corn from one to another. They 
are built ſo ſecurely, that the corn does not contract any 
damp, though they are ſurrounded with water on ever ſide, 
in ſuch manner that veſſels come up to the very walls for 
their lading, which is let down into them, likewiſe through 
pipes or funnels, with very little labour and charge. No 
houſes are ſuffered to be built near them, for fear of acci- 
dents by fire. 

At Zurich, in- S wiſſerland, corn is kept eighty years, or 
more, in the public granaties, which are very ſpacious, and 


is ſtill liable to be preyed upon, waſted, and ſpoiled, by 
vermin and inſects. 

« Itis commonly faid that a farmer cannot thrive, who, 
for want of money, is obliged to ſell his wheat under five 
ſhillings a buſhel ; but if he will ſell it dear, he muſt keep 
it when it is cheap; and his way of keeping it is in the 
ſtraw, uſing his beſt contrivance to preſerve it from the 
mice. 

« The moſt ſecure way of keeping a great quantity of 
wheat that ever I heard of, is by drying it. When 1 
lived in Oxfordſhire, one of my neareſt neighbours was 
very expert in this, having praCtiſed it for great part of 
his life. When wheat was under three ſhillings a buſhel, 
he bought in the markets as much of the middle ſort of 
wheat as his money would reach to purchaſe. He has 
often told me, that his method was to dry it upon a hair 
cloth, in a malt kiln, with no other fuel than clean wheat 
ſtraw, never ſuffering it to have any ſtronger heat than 
that of the ſun. The longeſt time he ever let it remain 
in this heat was twelve hours, and the ſhorteſt about four 
hours. The damper the wheat was, and the longer in- 
* to be kept, the * it requires: but how 


ta 
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to diſtinguiſh nicely the degrees of dampneſs, and the 
number of hours proper for its continuance upon the kiln, 
he faid, was an art impoſſible to be learnt by any. other 
means than by practice. About three or four and twen 
ears ago, wheat being at twelve ſhillings a buſhel, he 
had in his granaries, as | was informed, five thouſand quar- 
ters of dried wheat, none of which coſt him above three 
ſhillings a buſhel, 
“ This dry wheat was eſteemed by the London bakers 
to work better than any new wheat the markets afforded, 
His ſpeculation, which put him upon this project was, that 


it was only the ſuperfluous moiſture of the grain, that 


cauſed its corruption, and made it liable to be eaten by the 
wevilz and that when this moiſture was dried out, it 
might be kept ſweet and good for many years; and that 
the effect of all heat, of the ſame degree, was the ſame 


whether of the ſtraw or of the ſun. As a proof, he would 


ſhew, that every grain of his wheat would grow after being 
kept ſeven years. | 

[This is an excellent, ſafe, and cheap method of keep- 
ing wheat ; and with regard to the difficulty of Judging 
the proper degree of heat, that is eaſily determined by the 
thermometer—And the length of time it ought to be 

*dried, may be known by thoſe who are judges of wheat 
in the ſame manner as they judge of the quality of it at 
market, ] | 

« He was a moſt fincere, honeſt yeoman, who from a 
ſmall ſubſtance he began with, left behind him about forty 
thouſand pounds ; the greateſt part whereof was acquired 
by this drying method.” Tul: Huſbandry, p. 65. 

To obviate the inconveniences, and to point out an 
eaſier, cheaper, and ſurer way of keeping all ſorts of grain, 
in granaries, in the other methods before mentioned, 1s the 
principal deſign of M. Duhamel's excellent T reatiſe on 
the Preſervation of Corn: in which, after tightly noticing 
the ſeveral diſadvantages attending the common practice, 
he propoſes a meth founded in reaſon, and on his own 
repeated experience, as well as that of others, whereby a 
large quantity of corn may be preſerved in a ſmall ſpace, 
during a number of years, without danger of its heating, 
fermenting, or contracting a bad ſmell or taſte, and ſecure 
from the Pol of animals and inſects, at a trifling expence, 
and with very little trouble. All theſe deſirable ends may 
be obtained, in ſome caſes, by ventilation only; in others, 
by drying the corn in a kiln over a ſtove; and in 
others again by both theſe methods. See the article V EN- 
TILATION, 


A Letter to Dr. Templeman, Secretary to the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufattures, and Commerce, 
deſcribing a new invented Granary for preſerving Grain. 
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« Where public — is in queſtion, a private apo- 
logy becomes unneceſſary: accept, therefore, without 
ceremony, the following hints to be laid before the So- 
Giety. 

«1 have long been of opinion, that a method of pre- 
ſerving grain from decay is much wanting; but it muſt 
be, to anſwer any good purpole, eaſy in its execution, and 
cheap in its proceſs. | 

« The method now practiſed, of laying wheat in a room 
or a granary, and turning it frequently with ſhovels, and 
ſometimes Lan it, is ſubject to many inconveniences : 
it muſt be laid very thin, or it is apt to ferment; and by 
being laid thin it takes up ſo much ſpace, that to lay up 
and keep five hundred quarters for three years only, would 
be conſiderably expenſive. | 

« Could we preſerve our corn for a number of years, it 
would not only be of great ſervice to the public, but of no 
ſmall benefit to the farmers. For want of doing this, we 
find a great, and often a ſudden, variation in the price 
of bread corn; wheat will one year ſell for five pounds a 
load (that is five quarters), and the next year it will riſe to 
fourteen or fifteen pounds, or even higher. 

6 The rents of lands are of late greatly riſen, owing 


to the encreaſe of our trade; ſo is the price of all kinds of 


labour, inſomuch that when wheat is low, in price, the 
great farmers are conſiderable loſers, and the poor ones are 
ruined : this is one reaſon why our lands are ſo much mo- 
nopoliſed as they are in ſome counties. The great farmers, 
being rich, can afford to be loſers for ſeveral ſucceſhve 
years, as they are ſure that once in a while the markets 


will riſe, and not only repay all their loſſes, but ſecure them 
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a large profit. The poor farmers are under a neceſſity of 
ſelling their corn before the winter is paſſed; if the markets 
are low, they fail in the payment of their Michaelmas rent; 


ty | their ſtock is in conſequence ſeized; and ſome over- grown 


monopolizer in the neighbourhood adds their little plot to 
the many formerly ſeparate farms he already holds. 

Were the intereſt of the community to be conſulted, 
no man ſhould be allowed to rent above three hundred 
acres of land: the profits of ſuch a farm will, with pro. 
per regulations, maintain a family decently and well; and 
it is not requiſite, or even ſalutary, that farmers ſhould ac- 
quire large fortunes. | 

Hut to return to my ſubject. Were a proper method 
projected for keeping wheat good for a number of years at 
a ſmall expence, all this would be remedied, our lands 
would no longer be monopolized, and corn would from 
year to year vary very little in price. This ſtands to rea- 
ſon; for in a very plentiful year a farmer would not-ſell his 
corn too cheap, if he had the power in his hands to lay it 
up without great charges; and when the crops by any ac- 
cident failed, the price of corn would not greatly riſe upon 
the poor manufacturer and labourer, as what had been 
ſome years before laid up would now of courſe be ſold at a 
reaſonable price, and make up the deficiency, and this with- 
out loſs to the farmer, and with great benefit to the com- 
munity in general. | 

« This intereſting ſubjet has for many years employed 
my thoughts and attention; and I have-in conſequence 
imagined, and even executed in miniature, or rather in 
{mall dimenſions, a plan, which will, I have reaſon. to 
think, anſwer the important purpoſes above mentioned : 
my whole plan conſiſts in building a proper granary, (the 
conſtructica of which will not col much, which will keep 
corn for any number of years ſound, ſweet, and good, and 
that with very little annual expence, 

« I imagine the following poſtulata will be allowed. 

If we can preſerve corn from fermentation, it will be 
in a way of keeping. | ; 

« 'To keep it from damp and moiſture, is the beſt means 
of preſerving it from fermenting. | 

To move it frequently, give it air at proper times, and 
ſeparate the duſt and other extraneous matter, is certainly 
the beſt way to keep it from being moiſt and damp. | 

* Deſtructive inſects are to be kept from it, which by 
frequent ſtirring is beſt effected. | FG | 

« I imagine there are few, who have made this part of 
nature their ſtudy, but will allow the above poſitions : I 
ſhall therefore, without farther prelude, inform you in 
what manner I effect this at a ſmall expence. 

Ihe granary I would recommend conſiſts of ſeven 
{tories of floors, and may be built in any dimenſions, pro- 
vided proper proportions are adhered to. 

The form of it is ſquare ; and I ſhall at preſent ſup- 
poſe it to be fourteen feet ſquare within the rooms or cells; 
the diſtance of the floor from one cell to the floor of that 
above it, is to be five feet: and the whole building ſhould 
{tand on ſtrong poſts, more or leſs in number, according to 
its dimenſions, at the diſtance of ſix feet from the ground: 
the ſmall ſtairs, or rather ladder, to go to the ſeveral cells, 
muſt be fixed to the outſide of the building ſide-ways, with 
a leading rail or rope to prevent falling. 

The whole granary is to be built of what is generally 
called brick-nogin; that is, the whole is firſt framed in 
ſtrong timber-work, and the interſtices filled up with 
brick-work : the floors, beams, and joiſts,, muſt be made 
ſtrong to bear the weight of the corn; the inſide of the 
cells muſt be well lined with dry oak-boards, cloſe jointed, 
ſo as to leave no cracks; and the outſide muſt be weather- 
boarded, the boards being ſtrongly nailed to the timber- 
work of the frame, and atterwards payed over with pitch. 
The floors of the cells muſt be ſo contrived as to thelve 
towards the middle, in which part is to be an aperture ſix 
inches ſquare, to be opened or cloſed by means of a ſliding 
ſhutter, which muſt have a long handle reaching in a 
groove without the granary. 

« On three ſides of the rooms there muſt be a window, 
{trongly latticed, covered with wire to keep out larger in- 
ſets and birds, and with ſtrong ſhutters to defend the corn 
from the weather; on the fourth fide is a door to each room 
to open from without: the windows are to be ſmall, and 
as cloſe as poſſible to the cieling: over the upper room or 
cell for the corn is a loft, on the outſide of the door of which 
is fixeda crane to be worked within, by a winch and flyers. 

„The uſe of the windows in the ſides of the rooms, is 
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to give the corn all the benefit it can receive from the 
wind and freſh air: the door, when the cell is” einpty, 
gives the workmen entry to ſweep, dult, and clean ir; 

My method of managing my corn in this granary is as 
follows : 

« When my wheat is thraſhed and cleaned, it is put up 
into ſacks and carried to the granary: the apertures 1 
mentioned above to have been contrived in the floor of the 
cells are then opened, except two, viz. one in the floor of 
the undermoſt ccil, and that in the floor of the ſecond cell, 
reckoning from the bottom. 

«© The ſacks are then craned up into the loft, and emp- 
tied, through a hole made for the purpoſe, into the upper- 
molt cell, whence it falls through the apercures till it 
reaches the floor of the undermoſt cell but one, where it is 
ſtopped by that aperture being thut, 

« When this cell is filled to the height of about two 
feet from the floor, which may be ſcen through the latti- 
ces, the aperture in the floor of the third cell is ſhut by 
means of the ſlider : the workmen then continue craning 
up the ſacks till all the cells are filled in the like proportion, 
except the undermoſt, obſerving the proper opportunities 
of {hutting the apertures, 

In this condito:1 the corn is left for a week, or ſome- 
what longer, it it was gotin verydry. 

« The tirit ſtirring it receives, occaſions very little 
trouble: when it has been in the granary about a week, 
a workman, after having ſwept and clcaned the undermoſt 
cell, which was left empty, opens the aperture in the floor 
of the ſecond cell, by drawing the flider back: this lets 
the corn fall from the ſecond into the undermoſt cell, the 
windows of which being open, the corn receives great be- 
nefit, as it falls, by the current of air that paſſes through 
the cell. | 

« When the ſecond cell is empty, the aperture in the 
floor of it is ſhut, and the workman, going in at the door, 
by means of the ſtairs on the outſide of the granary, ſweeps 
and cleans it from all impurities, in order to prepare it for 
receiving the corn of the third cell, the aperture of which 
is next opened, and the floors being all made ſhelving 
towards the middle, the corn falls gradually through, in 
the ſame manner it did from the ſecond to the undecmoſt 
cell. | 

&« Tn this manner they are all managed, till at laſt the 
uppermoſt cell remains empty. | 

« Tr is then left for another week, when two workmen 
mult for a ſmall ſpace of time be employed: one of them 
goes up into the loft at the top of the granary, to work the 
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| troubling you with this long letter, flattering myſelf that. 
by your means it may make a proper appearance in public; 
Had vanity been my predominant paſſion, I might have 
preſented it to the Society in perſon, which, as a member, I 
had an undoubted right to do ; but this would have been 
encroaching on my beloved obſcurity: to you therefore, 
Sir, do I truſt this child of my invention; and if in your 
hands he can be trained ſo as to be of public utility to m 
country, my every purpoſe is fully anſwered.” “ N 
This gentleman's method is much the ſame as at 
Dantzick, and other places abroad, where they have 
public granaries for the preſervation of corn; and is 
not neceſſary nor adviſable to be practiſed in England, — 
Not neceſſary, becauſe our harveſts are, in general, more 


repoſitories for. corn, And not adviſable, on account of 
the predigious expence of erecting and repairing thoſe 
granaries throughout England ;. the continual expence of 
nen to ſtore; move, and deliver the corn, and the waſte 
in long keeping, But admitting that the. ends propoſed 
by thoſe granaries were obtained, viz. reducing the price 
of corn, and keeping it conſtantly at a more moderate 
price than it is now, after bad harveſts, what would 
be the conſequence? Not a regular uniform lowering of 
the price: for in that caſe, the farmers would have no 
expeCtation of making any conſiderable advantage by cul- 
tivating corn, which would be a certain means of diſ- 
couraging the culture of it, and the cauſe of a real ſcar- 
city, and then the public granaries could not be ſupplied 
at a price ſo low, as would be of any advantage to the 
manufacturer and labourer, In moſt of thofe ſtates, where 
public granaries are in uſe, they do not raiſe corn ſuffici- 
ent for the people, their dependance, in a great meaſure, 
being upon their hoarded corn. But in England, corn 
is an article of commerce, and a very valuable one, amount- 
ing in the century laſt paſt, to a clear profit of ma- 
ny millions ſterling; beſides the invaluable advantage of 
the ſurpriſing advance of agriculture, conſequent upon 
the encouragement given to the farmers, by the export- 
ation of corn: a meaſure whereof the good effects are 


plying the inhabitants with bread, in a cheaper and more 
plentiful manner than thoſe of other countries, who have 
neglected agriculture, and depended upon public granaries. 
The ſcheme above propoſed of granaries, fourteen feet 
ſquare, and ſeven ſtories of floors, would keep but a 
mall quantity of wheat, and be attended with an expence 
as great, or greater, in proportion, than the large pub- 


crane, and the other takes his ſtation on the ground under lic granaries, both in their firſt erection, and in the ex- 
the floor of the undermoſt cell: under the aperture in this pence of men and waſte of corn; and, ſo far as they are 
floor he firſt fixes a ſcreen, upon which the corn falls, and ſimiliar to the larger, would in general be attended with 
then by means of a conductor at the foot of the ſcreen, the like bad conſequences to the community: or if not 
drops into the mouth of a ſack which hangs to it, the bot- altogether ſo hurtful, at whoſe expence are they to be 


tom of the ſack reſting on a miller's hand-barrow : when 
all is prepared, he draws away the {lider and lets the corn 
fall on the ſcreen. | 

„% When the ſack is full, the flider is for a moment 
cloſes, till another ſack on another barrow, is put under 
the conductor : the workman then wheels the firſt ſack to 


the outſide of the granary, and faſtening tae crane rope to 


it, makes the ſignal for the other to draw it up, Whilſt 
this is doing, the ſecond ſack 1s filled, which 18 wheeled and 
drawn up in the ſame manner; and this method is purſued 
till the undermoſt cell is empty. 


a ſmall ſcreen is fixed under the aperture of the ſecond 
cell, ſo contrived as to have a box at the back of it, which 
receives all the dutt, traſh, off-corn, and ſeeds of weeds 
that paſs through the wires : and this ſcreen is ſueceſſively 
fixed under every aperture, as the cells are ſucceſſively 
ied, 

wwe the firſt month the corn need be ſtirred in this 
manner only once a fortnight, and after the firſt fix months, 
only once a month, unleis the weather ſhould prove, in 
autumn, very hot and damp. 


« This then, Sir, is the manner in which I have for 
ſome years managed my wheat, and find it anſwers very | 


well, the vegetative quality of the corn being preſerved 
in full vigour, and no figns being diſcoverable in it of a 
tendency to fermentation, f 

« My country hovel is at ſome diſtance from London, 
in a retired quarter, conſequently unnoticed; and there 


being but little probability of this eaſy method's being ſuf- 
ficiently known by my practiling it, is the reaſon of my 
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9 ſupplied with bread, ſo cheap as from the farmers ? If 


| erected ? Few landlords would be at that expence, and 


few farmers could afford it. And ſuch farmers as could 
| afford to erect them, would hardly be perſuaded to lay 
out ſo much money upon ſo uncertain a proſpect, eſ- 
| pecially as the farmer cannot have any benefit from his 
money thus laid out, upon quitting the farm: for the 
landlord will not allow him to take away the granary, 
and if he was allowed that liberty, it would then be of 
little advantage to him to carry away the old materials : 
ſo that upon the whole, it is not probable that this 


| . ſcheme will ever be adopted to any general benefit. 
« If it is neceſſary to ſcreen all the corn at this time, 


It is therefore apparent that where corn can be kept 
by the farmers, they are the propereſt perſons to keep it : 
ſor the removal of it from them, and laying of it up in 
any manner, will always be attended with a; greater ex- 
pence, and for that reaſon will come dearer to the con- 
ſumer, than if it remained in the farmer's poſſeſſion. | 

When the price of corn advances pretty high, and 
they ſee ſeveral ſtacks of corn in the 2 of ſome of 
the wealthieſt farmers, the lower claſs of people be- 
comes extremely clamorous, charging the farmers with 
extortion aud combination. That they endeavour to kcep 
up the price. cannot be doubted, as they look upon 'corn 
to be an article of merchandize, and are too often prompt- 
ed by a covetous diſpoſition, to keep up the price as high 
as they can: but in regard to a general combination among 
farmers, it is impracticable, for obvious reaſons; and the 
poor ſhould look upon ſuch farmers who keep ſtocks ot 
corn as their beſt friends: for ſhould they ſell all, as the 
little farmers are obliged to do, where elſe could the poor 


they 


plentiful than in thoſe countries where they have ſuch” 


evident, enriching the kingdom, and at the ſame time ſup- 
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they have it from the dealers in corn, who hoard it, in 
expectation of profit by the price advancing, the poor 

muſt in that caſe pay the advanced price, which. includes 
not only the prime coſt paid to the farmer, but likewiſe all 
the Tubſequent advances upon it, of commiſſion, carriage, 
warehouſe-room, and the corn-dealers profit. Or if the 
corn is imported, the additional expences will be till 
greater to the conſumer, Hence it is evident, that the 
poor cannot have bread in any way fo cheap as from the 
farmers z and that it is the intereſt of the community to 


encourage and aſſiſt them to keep ſtocks of corn. 
If corn is kept ſome years in ſtacks, it is liable to ſe- 


veral caſualties ; the thatch is apt to be blown off, and | 


let in the rain, and to fink down at the tops of the ſtack ; 
in both which caſes, which are very common, the corn 
will be damaged there, and to a conſiderable depth, unleſs 
great care is taken, and often examined, to prevent the 
damage. The ftraw is loſt, or fit for 8 buk dung, 
which, in moſt ſituations, is a conſiderable loſs to the 
farmer. Another, and ſtill greater loſs, is by the mice and 
rats eating and waſting the corn, which is often difficult to 
prevent ; for even'the method of ſetting corn ſtacks upon 
ſtaddles, which is a very good way, is not only attended 
with expence, but is ſometimes ineffeftual ; becauſe theſe 
vermin lodge in the ſheaves, and in them are carried 
from 'the field into the ſtacks, or then get into them, 
by climbing up ladders, &c. that happen to be ſet againſt 
the ſtacks ; and when this happens, and the corn is kept in 
the ſtacks for ſome years, they multiply incredibly ; 
inſomuch that often a very large proportion of the corn is 
deſtroyed by then ; and there have been inſtances of their 
deſtroying all the corn in a ſtack. 

Preſerving corn in the grain, after it has been thraſhed 
out, is, in many reſpects, preferable to keeping it in the 
ſtraw; and the method of doing it, related by Mr. Tull, 
appears to be very ready and cheap, and may be practiſed 
by every farmer, eſpecially with the aſſiſtance of a ther- 
mometer. The method alſo of keeping corn in granaries 
of preſervation, is a very good one, and the above ob- 
jections to it are fully obviated by what has been ſaid on 
that head, confirmed by the experiments of Dr. Hales, 
M. Duhamel, and others before mentioned. That wheat 
may be preſerved perfectly ſweet for many years, by the 
aſkftance of kiln-drying and ventilation united, is unde- 
niable, nor is there any doubt of ventilation alone being 

uite ſufficient in general; and in very unfavourable ſea- 
Gone, the wheat may, for the greater ſafety, be firſt kiln- 
dried. And perhaps the effect of the kiln-drying may be 
aſſiſted by ventilating it with warm or hot air at firſt, and 
till the moiſture is diſcharged from it. — Upon the whole, 
the preſervation of corn by the farmers is a matter of 
ſuch importance and general concern to the community, 
that every perſon ſhould endeavour to contribute all they 
can to the ſucceſs of it. 

A method of preſerving corn, different from the others 
above-mentioned, has been practiſed with ſucceſs by M. 
Marcel de Meziers, of Switzerland, which he relates as 
follows: x ; $2 

As ſoon as the harveſt is got in, I give the corn in 
the barn as much air as poſſible, to haſten the drying of 
the ſheaves, which I find to be a matter of ſome im- 

rtance. 

""-Abtiat the middle of Auguſt, I get my wheat thraſhed 
out. It coſts me indeed ſomething extraordinary; but I 
have ample amends made me, as it threſhes, dreſſes, and 
dries better; is no longer ſubject to the depredations of 
the rats and mice ; to the thefts of ſervants and labourers ; 
to receiving damage by damps and hard rains; or to ſhed- 
ding in the barn, great part of which ſheddings is gene- 
rally loſt. When the farmer, with the view of ſaving a 
triſſe, puts off the 3 of his wheat till the winter, 
f thoſe loſſes are felt. 

* the firſt day, I caule all they have threſhed to 
be brought into a large room, the windows of which to 
the eaſt and ſouth are opened, and the floor being made 
very Clean is covered two inches thick with the corn, 
As ſoon as it is dry enough, which may be known by its 
rattling when you pour it out of one hand into the other, 
1 have it ſcreened, which ſeparates from it all the under 
corn, ſeeds of weeds, and duſt, 

1 have ready ſome ſacks, made very narrow, of 
coarſe cloth, which have been dipped in a ſtrong lixivi- 
um, ſeveral handfuls of green oziers having been put in- 
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to the ley, and into the copper cauldron where the ley 


was boiled. The reaſon of doing this will preſently- 
appear. X 


— 


The ſacks being well filled and faſt tied, hold about 
three buſhels Engliſh) each. When all my ſacks are 
filled, two treſſels, about three feet high, with the backs 
rounded, and about eight iaches wide, are ſet one beſide 
the other. Upon theſe treſſels, ſix ſacks are laid, at fix 
inches diſtance one from the other : on the intervals, five 
more are laid, then four, three, two, and one; ſo that 
the whole number ſeems to form a pyramid, conſiſting 
of twenty-one ſacks. Other treſſels of the fame kind 
are uſed, for what remain to be piled. 

When this work is completed, and the facks are all 
placed in proper order, I cauſe the ſhutters and caſements 
to be cloſed, and the double curtains of the windows to 
be drawn: the double doors are alſo ſhut, and 1 keep the 
keys in my bureau. I never touch this ſtore but for the 
uſe of the family, and for ſale; and it is very eaſy for me 
to diſtinguiſh which part is to be applied to thoſe ſeveral 
uſes, wy always have the precaution to pile them on dif- 
ferent treſſels. 

Experience having convinced me, that every body, 
whether liquid or Folid, which contains in itſelf any 
principle of fermentation, is moſt inclined to have that 
principle ſet in motion when it is long left in one ſituation 
without being moved: I never fail, towards the latter end 
of the month of March following, of having all the corn 
in my facks again ſcreened, obſerving when they are fill- 
ed, to make them the ſame weight they were before; 
when they are once more laid on the treſſels in the 
former order. About the end of June, I think it enough 
to empty the ſacks, one into another, and replace them. 

When I want my room for the new corn, I cauſe 
that of the laſt harveſt to be carried to my town-houſe, 
where it is placed in the ſame order as it was in the 
country, In the month of October, the corn which was 
carried to town, is all ſcreened, and ſifted in a wire ſieve, 
after which it is in order to go to the mill. This corn is 
intended for the conſumption of the following year; ſo 
that _ wheat which I grew in 1761, ſerves me for the 

ear 1763. 

5 As 4 ſend to town more than I have occaſion 
for, to ſupply the wants of my family, particularly when 
it is good in quality and low in price, I have preſerved 
wheat in the manner above. related for five years and 
upwards, without there being any viſible difference, be- 
rwixt the grain ſo kept and that only one year old. I 
have purpoſely made bread of both ſorts, at the ſame 
time, and diligently comparing one with the other, there 
appeared not to be the leaſt advantage in point of good- 
neſs on either ſide. 

It is true, that apprehending the dryneſs of the corn 
might occaſion ſome inconvenience in the grinding, I 
cauſed the old wheat to be waſhed in ſeveral waters, till 
the water came away pure and unſullied ; for the firſt 
water was dirty, and of a browniſh colour : the wheat 
being afterwards dried, grinds very well. By this ope- 
ration, the bread becomes whiter and ſweeter, and I have 
experienced the ſame with regard to new wheat. 

FI then ſafely conclude that in this manner corn 
may be preſerved much longer than the time I have men- 
tioned above to have experienced, without ſuffering any 
ſenſible damage; particularly, as all the damage to be ap- 
prehended, muſt proceed from the inward pag * of the 
grain, which moiſture muſt doubtleſs be inſenſibly diſſi- 
pated in the ſpace of five years. If I miſtake not, the 
following inferences may be drawn from the facts above- 
mentioned. 

1. That threſhing out wheat as ſoon as poſſible after 
harveſt, preſerves it from the damage and waſte which 
muſt neceſſarily be the conſequences of keeping it too long 
unthreſhed in the barn. 

2. That by putting it up in ſacks when it is ſufficiently 
dried, we guard againſt a winter's fermentation. 

3- That the wel, keep it out of the way of rats and 
mice, and prevent its being damaged by any moiſture, 
which might proceed from the floor. | 

4. That the ſacks being impregnated with the powerful 
bitterneſs of the ozier, kept it from being attacked by any 
kind of inſects, even flies; ſo much do they avoid this 
bitterneſs, 

5. That the room being cloſe ſhut, prevents the al- 


terations 
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tetations from the exterior air from having any ſudden 
effect; on which account theſe alterations are to be leſs 
apprehended, and indeed ſcarcely at all. 

6. That in caſe any ſudden tempeſts of wind and rain 
ſhould damage the room; and expoſe the corn to be wetted, 
it will be a very eaſy taſk to remove the ſacks from the 
round ſurface of which the water will run off without 
ſoaking in; and if any ſhould by chance be wetted, it will 
be eaſy to diſcover where the damage is done. 

7. That every room which can be cloſe ſhut, is fit for 
this purpoſe 3 as a ſhed built of timber frame-work, and 
lathed and plaſtered within, will be as fit for this uſe, as 
the moſt elegant granary built of free- ſtone. This is no 
ſmall advantage. 

8. That Jaſtly, this method is neither troubleſome, 
expenſive, nor requires much attendance ; the ſeveral 
operations being very eaſy, and to be done at ſeveral diſ- 
tant times. 

The owner has it in his power, at the ſlighteſt view, to 
know what quantity of corn he is poſſeſſed of, and as he | 
keeps himſelf the keys of his ſtore room, it is as ſafe as the 
money in his cheſt. 

In my method I guard as much as poſſible againſt the 
entrance of the air and light. 

This way of pref-rving wheat in ſome fort anſwers the 
end that is propoſed by kiln-drying it, which conſiſts of 
drying corn in order to promote its preſervation : all the 
difference is, that one operation is quick and forced, and 
the other requires more care and time, 

The queſtion may be reduced to this ſingle point, 
which of the two methods with the molt certainty pre- 
ſerves the corn without diminiihing its natural ſubſtance z 
and with making the leaſt alteration with reſpect to its nu- 
tritive and ſalubrious qualities. 

I think myſelf obliged to acknowledge, that the kilns 
will moſt probably contribute to the longer —— 
of the grain; but then I cannot helitate aſſerting, that 
the other method will promote moſt the preſervation of 
thoſe qualities in the corn, which are ſo eſſential to the 
uſes for which it is intended. The uſes of wheat are, to 
make. good bread, and for ſeed. In the above inſtance 
quoted from Mr. Tull, the kiln-dried wheat was very 
proper for ſeed, ſeven years after it was ſo dried; and 
was by the London bakers preferred to other wheat, not 
kiln-dried, for making bread. 

Let as now, as oppoſed to the method I propoſe, make 
a few remarks on the preſervation of wheat, in maga- 
Zines of granaries, where it is laid in heaps. 

It cannot but be acknowledged, that it is in this man- 
ner much more expoſed to be injured by the alterations in- 
the air, particularly in damp weather the moiſture ſoon 
penetrates the floors, and the corn ſuffers accordin g- 


— 


It is beſides very rare to find any corn, after being 
twelve or fifteen months in the granary, but what is at- 
tacked by weevils, and other pgrnicious inſects. In caſe 
the roof thould not happen to be weather proof, the leaſt 
cracks are moſt dangerous. Let a fingle quart of water 
be, in ſummer time, poured into the middle of a large 
heap of wheat, and it is incredible to think what damage 
will be done in a ſhort ſpace of time. 

It is needleſs to enlarge on the infinite number of in- 
conveniencies which are known to attend this method of 


preſerving grain, and by which ſuch heavy lofles have been 
frequently ſuſtained. 

It may perhaps be objected that this method, though 
very proper to be adopted by a private perſon, would be | 
too expenſive for a conſiderable magazine of corn, on 
account of the number of ſacks which would be required, 

I acknowledge that a conſiderable number of facks will 
be neceſſary; yet is not this ſo expenſive an article as 
may be imagined, If the facks are bought at the firſt 
hand, they will coſt leſs than a ſhilling a- piece; and 
with care, they will laſt long enough amply to repay their 
firſt coſt. 5 

The ſacks certainly contribute to preſerve the corn in 
good order, prevent waſte, and are a ſecurity againſt 
private embezzlements. Laſtly, as they are very eaſily 
removed, the corn may more certainly be faved, in caſes 
of ſudden fire or inundations. On the contrary, in theſe 
caſes, how many difficulties are there to ſurmount when 
the corn is kept in large heaps in a granary, _ | 

Having no deſire to form a ſcheme of a public nature, 


| 


L have been content honeſtly, and in plain terms, to relate | 
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what I have come to the knowledge of, by many yeats 
experience, and to lay open the inconventencies which 
may attend the Jaying up of wheat, in the methods hi- 
therto practiſed. This object is of too great importance 
for me to be under any apprehenſion that any one will 
think meanly of me for writing on this ſubject, 

L have omitted all along diſquiſition, leſt I ſhould have 
extended this paper to too great a length : for inſtance, if we 
exclude the air and light, no inſets will annoy the corn: 
but can we at the ſame time be ſecure that the wheat will 
not ferment, grow muſty, and ſuffer ſome alteration for 
the worſe? By guarding againſt the action of the air we 
do not exclude the air itſelf, which it is too ready to enter 
at every crack. When air is not in motion, it contracts 
a kind of corruption: is it not then natural that it ſhould 
then communicate this corruption to bodies containing 
air? Let a dungeon, which has been long cloſely ſhut, 
be opened, and a diſagreeable ſtrong ſmell will ſurely 
iſſue from it; we muſt then conclude that a circu- 
lation of the air is neceſſary. The only queſtion re- 
maining is, how far this circulation may be permitted 
to take place, ſo that the alterations may not be too 
ſudden, 

This method of preſerving wheat was not publiſhed, 
as the author takes notice, as a ſcheme of a public na- 
ture, which does not leſſen the value of this, or any 
ſcheme calculated to render the preſervation of corn ea- 
lily practiſed by private perſons ; but, on the contrary, is 
a great recommendation of them, the principal point 
in view being, to have a ſtock of ſound corn in 
hand, ſufficient to anſwer the general conſumption, 
which cannot in any other way be obtained, and ſo cheap 
to the conſumer, as in the hands of private perſons, of 
ſmall or moderate capitals, particularly th& farmer or 
growers of corn ; for cvery ſtep it is removed from them 
inevitably loads it with an additional expence, which falls 
upon the conſumer. For this reaſon we have enlarged 
upon this head, as it is of great importance to the com- 
munity, and have exhibited the ſeveral and moſt ap- 
proved practical methods of preſerving corn with the 
greateſt certainty, and at the ſmalleſt expence. 

And here, as objects of conſequence, and nearly con- 
nected with the ſubject, we would recommend to farm- 
ers to keep their corn lands in particular as clean and 
free from weeds as poſſible, and to bind up their corn 
in ſmall ſheaves ; both theſe will contribute to their get- 
ting in the corn in good order, in catching harveſts, and 
render it the fitter for preſervation.” 

« I forgot to obſerve, that I have lately ſeen Monſ. du 
Hamel's methods of preſerving grain, by means of cheſts 
with falſe bottoms and ventilators. 

« This method may in ſome caſes be of ſervice, I al- 
low; but I am nevertheleſs of opinion, that corn cannot 
be properly preſerved, unleſs the whole bulk of it be fre- 
quently ſtirred, which by du Hamel's method is not done: 
could the current of air be equally diſtributed over the 
whole cheſts, and in due proportion, I ſhould ſtill think 
it ſufficient to preſerve the corn; and if corn has been 
kept for ſome time in that manner, I ſhould rather be 
apt to attribute it to Monſ. du Hamel's firſt drying it on 
a kiln, before he puts it into the cheſts, than to any re- 
gular effect of the ventilators. v 

« Wera J acquainted with this gentleman, I would re- 
commend it to him, to make an experiment of his method 
in the following manner: 

« Let him firſt fill a cheſt with dry corn that has not 
been on the kiln: another cheſt ſhould be filled with 
ſome that had been well dried ; and a third with the ſame 
dried corn: let the firſt and ſecond cheſts, at proper in- 
tervals, be ventiliated, and the third be kept without 
ventilating, in a ary place. Were this done, I am apt to 
think, that after {ix months, or a longer time, there 
would not be found ſo great a difference as ſome ma 
imagine, betwixt the corn which was and that whic 
was not ventilated. 

« In my method, the expence, as well as hazard of 
drying, is avoided, it being never Ny unleſs when 
corn is got in very ſoft, in a wet harveſt; and then a 
common malt- kiln anſwers the purpoſe very well, 

“I ſhould have mentioned, that in my method of pre- 
ſerving corn, when by frequent ſtirrings it is become 
hard and brittle, it may be laid to the height of three 
feet, on the floors of the cells, without any danger of 
damage enſuing ; for —_ it is hard, it is not ſubject 
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to heat and ferment 3 neither are inſects ſo fond of at- 
tacking it. 1 


« J have by this time, perhaps, tired your attention, 
and to be plain, am not unweaty myſelf ; ſhall therefore 


.. conclude with aſſuring you that I am, Sir, 


Your very humble ſervant, 
A Musk of the SocikrTY. 


Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of Gloce- 
ſter, ſays, © If wheat get rank in autumn, it is eſteemed 
good management to eat it down with ſheep : not how- 
ever by a few kept long upon it; but by a args flock at 
Once. 

„ This is a new idea, The practice may be good. 
The great complaint againſt the early ſowing of wheat is 
that of its being liable to get winter- proud. Fating it off, 
in autumn, may give it a check, and prevent that evil con- 
ſequence. Eating it in ſpring is here conſidered as per- 
nicious. N | | 

« Wheat is uſually weeded with ſpud-hooks ; not hoed, 
as in the Vale. One inſtance, however, in which a thin 
crop, full of ſeed wecds, was hoed in antumn with un- 
common ſucceſs, occurred in the practice of a ſuperior ma- 
nager, in this diſtrict : and others, in which wheat have 
been weeded in autumn, with great advantage. Where 
wheat is ſown very early, as in this diſtri, and the land 
at the fame time full of ſeed weeds, one or other of 
theſe operations ſeems to be in a degree requiſite,” 

WHEE, or WEV: a heifer. 

WHEY and Wurrzy BuTTER. See Dairy. 


WHINS, the ſame with furze. Sce the article FURzE. | 


WHISKET, a baſket. ,,, - 

WHITE-CLOVER, a well known plant, and rec. 
koned the ſweeteſt feed of any of the ſown graſſes; and it 
is of moſt advantage to the farmer, becauſe it is peren- 
nial, or laſts a great number of years on the land. 

This plant (ſends forth roots at every joint, ſo that it 
thickens, and ſoon makes a thick ſward. When land is 
to be laid down for paſture, the farmers will reap great 
profit, if, with about four buſhels of clean fifted hay- 
ſeed to an acre, he ſows eight pounds of this clover ; 
but it is to be remarked, that it is never to be ſown 
with corn. 

It may be ſown either in ſpring or autumn}; if in 
ſpring, it may be cut about the latter end of July; if ſown 
in autumn, the crop will be much earlier. As ſoon as 
ever the hay is off the land, it ſhould be rolled with a 
heavy roller. In laying down land with theſe graſſes, 
it will be proper for the farmer to be very careful that 
he cleans the land of all forts of ſeeds; and the hay- 
ſeeds are to be ſown firſt, immediately after which the 
clover is to be regularly ſcattered. After ſowing, the 
land ſhould be light y harrowed, with a ſhort tined har- 
row, to bury the ſeed; and a few days afterwards, if the 
weather is dry, it ſhould be rolled, to break the elods 
and looſen it. | 

It will be good N if, after the plants are come 
up, the farmer ſhould ſend in ſome weeders, to pull up 
all the tall rampant weeds which might injure the crop, 
for, if they are ſuffered to ſeed, they will ſoon ſtock the 
land, 

It will be proper to take the advantage of dry weather, 
and roll the land three or four times, after the plants have 
attained ſome ſize ; for the clover, as is already obſerved, 
taking root at every joint, the ſward will thereby be 
greatly thickened. | 

If a farmer knows his own intereſt, he will ſow ſome 
of this white clover-ſeed by itſelf, in order to ſupply him- 
ſelf with what ſeed he may want, for ſometimes it is very 
dear. The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing is autumn, upon 
dry lands, about the beginning or middle of September ; 
but in open, cold lands, much expoſed, a month ſooner 
is better : all the caution required in this autumnal ſow- 
ing is to let the land be very well rolled in the month 
* "en, before the froſts come on, and again in 

arch. 

*WHITE-SCOUR, a diſeaſe with which ſheep are 
too often affected, and by which great numbers of them 
die, 

The following medicine has been often given with 
ſucceſs, provided the ſheep are at the ſame time removed 
into a dry paſture. | 
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Take a pint of old verjuice, half a pound of com- 
mon or bay falt, dried well ' before the fire, 
pounded, and ſifted through a fieve. Then mix 
the verjuice with the ſalt by degrees; and add half 
a pint of common gin, and bottle it up for uſe. 
When any of your ſheep are ſeized with this diſ- 
order, ſeparate them from the ſtock, and give each 
of them three large table ſpoonfuls of the mixture 
for a doſe, repeating it two days after, if they are 
not better, 


WHITE-LANDS 3; chalky lands. 

WILD OATS, Se Orrs. | 

WILDS, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs that 
part of a plough by which the whole is drawn forward. 

WILLOW, the name of a well-known tree, of which 
there are ſeveral ſpecies, ſome of which may be pro- 
pagated to great advantage, particularly that known by 
the name of the Norfolk willow, as demonſtrated by 
the late Mr. North, -in an Appendix to a little Treatife 
on Graſſes, publiſhed by him ſome years ago. As this 
pamphlet may have reached the hands of but few of 
our readers, and will, now the author is dead, be ſcarce- 
ly ever re-publiſhed ; we were perſuaded it merited a 
place in our work, eſpecially as it may ſerve as an example 
of a profitable method of cultivating trees of this kind, 
that may be applied to ſeveral others, only obſerving a 
due regard to the difference of circumſtances. 


Direflions for propagating the ſound-growing Norfolk 
illow. 

&« This willow (I dare affirm) will prove very profitable 
to the planter, and of | nog utility to the kingdom in ge- 
neral. It will pou taller and larger in twenty or thirty 
years, than moſt other ſorts of trees will in ſixty or ſeven- 
ty. It grows very kindly, and great quantities may be 
propagated at a ſmall expence. A very conſiderable 
prafit from it will come to the planter in five or ſix 
years after planting : in eight or ten years more another 
profit will ariſe much larger than the firſt; and at laſt, 
which will be in about twenty or thirty years after 
planting, the profit will be ſurpriſing, as I will make it 
appear in the ſubſequent account. 

« In order to begin with this willow-plantation, the 
land muſt be ſecurely fenced from all kinds of cattle, and 
muſt be well ploughed or dug in winter, to make the 
ſurface looſe, and to kill the graſs and weeds. The ſeaſon 
for planting is from November to April, and ſometimes 
later. The dryeſt land ſhould be planted firſt. 

© One year's ſhoots are beſt for ſets when they are 
deſigned to make large trees. The ſets ſhould be cut to 
eighteen or twenty inches long ; about eight or nine 
inches of the thick or lower ends muſt be thruſt into 
the ground. A ftrong ſhoot of one year's growth will 
frequently make three or four good ſets, but I would not 
adviſe cutting any ſets from the very tops of the rods, 
_ they will 4 too weak to make ſtrong ſhoots the 

rſt year. | 

« The proper diſtance theſe ſets ſhould be planted, is 
about three feet promiſcuouſly. An acre will require about 
five thouſand, In June, re planting, the ſets ſhould 


be all looked carefully over : and ſuch as have more 


| 


than one ſhoot, ſhould be reduced to one, and*it ſhould 
be minded, to leave the upperrhoſt and ſtrongeſt. The 
ſuperfluous ſhoots ſhould be cut off cloſe to the ſet, that 
the bark may ſooner cover the wound. 

« At the ſame time the ground ſhould be hoed over to 
kill the weeds, and to * the ſurface, in order to ſow 
turneps, which will no ways hurt the ſets, but rather be 
of ſervice, provided they are properly hoed, and ſet out 
at good diſtances, and not ſuffered to grow within a foot 
of the ſets. T he winter following, when the turneps are 
gone, the ground ſhould be dug all over, and, the ſum- 
mer after, the weeds cut down with hooks ; which is the 
laſt, and all the labour of cleaning they will ever want. 
The beſt inſtrument to dig theſe plantations with, is the 
ſort of broad-tined fork they uſe in Kent to dig their 
hop-grounds. The price, by the acre, is twelve ſhillings 
for once Gigging: 

“When theſe ſets have grown four or five years, about 
three-fourths of them muſt be dug up, in order to leave 
ſpace for the others to thrive, If they have throve well, 
in five years they will be above a foot in circumterence, 

5 and 
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and twenty or thirty feet high, Theſe young trees will | furniſh ſets to any who might want them. As he is very 
be very proper for many uſes, as for chair:makers, hoops, lately dead, who may be his ſucceſſors in his buſineſs, or 
gates, hop-poles, &c. and will ſurely be worgh three-pence | whether they will continue to provide for the demand of 


a piece upon an average. 


From five thouſand ſets which are planted upon an 


acre, at about three feet apart, certainly three thouſand 
may be very property taken away, and the remaining 
ones will not be left quite fix feet apart. If theſe 
young trees are valued at but three-pence a piece, 
they will be worth thirty-ſeven pounds, but I rather be- 
lieve they will be worth more. Eight or ten years 
after the firſt — three parts in four ſhould 
again be took up, which will be about one thouſand five 
hundred; and five hundred or more will be left at about 
twelve feet apart, which ſhould grow twelve or fifteen 
ears longer, when they will be in fine maturity. The 
— thinning will be of much more value than the 
firſt ; upon an average, no doubt but they will be worth 
half a crown a tree af leaſt, as they will be tall and 
large, and may be put to divers uſes. Many of them 
will be very proper for maſts for ſmall veſſels, 
wood is light and tough. 

« In twelve or fifteen years more, the remaining five 
hundred trees will be very tall and large, perhaps above 
ſixty feet high, aud five or fix feet in circumference. The 
leaf value one may conceive muſt be twenty ſhillings a 
tree; ſo that, at the loweſt profit one can ſet upon the 

roduce of an acre of land, planted with this noble wil- 
— in about thirty years at moſt, it will be worth fix 
hundred pounds, and all the rent, &c. paid at the rate of 
twenty ſhillings a year. I really think I have allowed too 
low prices for the growth, and that it is very probable they 
will be worth more. The wood of this tree is very white 
and tough, and without pith or ſap ; ſo muſt be very pro- 
per for carvers, turners, &c. Boards of this wood are 
as good for floors, or wainſcoting common rooms, as any 
other. I am told, by a man of great veracity and judg- 
ment, that poſts of this wood, ſet in the ground, will out- 
laſt all other ſorts, except yew, or heart of oak. He alſo 


as the | 


affirms, that there is no tree upon the earth ſo proper for 
ſhips maſts as this, as it is light and tough, and will not 
ſplinter, as fir does. | 
« This tree has oblong, pointed, ſaw-edged leaves of a 
moſt refreſhing light green; at the bottom of each foot- 
ſtalk grow two {mall wings, which almoſt environ the 
ung ihoots. : . 
« This willow will thrive upon almoſt any ſoil, fo it 


be not too dry. 
« It is aſs the beſt kind to plant, in large ſets, by the 


ſides of rills, &c. where they will produce larger lopping, | 


and in leſs time than any other ſort of willow will do. 

« If any gentleman, &c. have a mind to make planta- 
tions of this profitable tree, it would be well worth their 
while to lay out the 2 in ſome gentle meander 
walks; which will be but little extraordinary expence, 
and in a few years will give both ſhade aud ſhelter. 

« This willow will make the moſt profitable coppice 
woods, to cut _ ſix or eight years, for hop-holes, and 
many other very uſcful purpoſes, 

« They ſhould at ficlt be planted about two feet and a 
| half apart; and, after five or ſix years, three parts in four 
ſhould be dug up, and the remainder cut down within 
fix or eight inches of the ground, to remain for ſtubs. 

« This is alſo one of the beſt ſorts of willow for baſket- 
makers, as it grows freely, and is very tough. _ 

« In many countries, where firing is ſcarce, this willow 
would turn to great advantage, merely for fuel ; as it will 
grow into large billets in three or four years, and will burn 
very well both green and dry. 

& Since I wrote this, a gentleman told me, that he 
knew of three willow trees being ſold for fifteen pounds; 
but he could not inform me what kind they were; I 
fancy them to be the bright ſwallow-tail willow; for, 
next to the Norton kind, it is the largeſt growing fort, 

ſt for moſt uſes. . 
11 17 North calls this the Norfolk willow; but that is 
only a local name for this tree. It is by ſome called 
the Hertford{hire willow, and has had various other 
names in different places. The deſcription he has given 
of the leaves, and the firm ſound texture of the wood, 
without pich or ſap, will, however, ſufficiently aſcertain 
the ſpecies to thoſe who may not before know it. When 
he publiſhed this account, he advertiſed, that he would 
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ſets, we are at preſent ignorant : but it would be a matter 
of regret, that the difficulty of procuring them ſhould be 
any diſcouragement to ole who may be diſpoſed to make 
plantations of this tree. 

There is an addition, which might be made to Mr. 
North's plan of deriving an intermediate profit from a plan- 
tation of theſe trees, while the principal of them are grow- 
ing to due maturity. It is this; to leave at the ſecond 
thinning one tree in the middle of every four, that are in- 
tended to grow to maturity; which middle tree will con- 
ſequently be at more than fix feet diſtance from any other, 
being in the diagonal line of the four. The trees ſo left 
ſhould be then cut down, within fix or eight inches of the 
ground, and ſuffered to ſhoot afterwards as ſtubs or pollards. 
In which ſtate they will afford hop-holes, billets, twigs, 
for baſket. work, &c, if cut at proper periods, from ſeven _ 
years to gvery other year, reſpectively to the purpoſes, for 
which the ſhoots may be wanted. This kind of plantation 
of pollards, with tall trees, is not ſo proper in a dry, as 
in a moiſt ſituation ; becauſe the crowding the roots may, 
in dry ſeaſons, injure the growth of the trees intended to 
ſtand for wood, where there is a want of moiſture in the 
ground, But in a wet foi), it will rather affiſt than retard 
tem; and will be a conſtant ſource of profit during the 
whole continuance of the plantation. 

Other trees may be treated in the ſame manner, allow- 
ing for the reſpective differences of each, with very great 
advantage, in ſwampy and marſhy ground, as in the low * 
parts of meadows, or the waſte of manors : and the plant- 
ations will often prove a beauty and convenience in other 
reſpects. In ſuch caſes theqwenty ſhillings per year allowed 
- rent in Mr, North's unt may be wholly or moſtly 
aved, 

WIND-GALL, a flatulent ſwelling which yields to the 
preſſure of the finger, and recovers its ſhape on the remo- 
val thereof: the tumor is viſible to the eye, and often ſeated 
on both ſides of the back ſinew, above the fetlocks, on the 
fore legs; but moſt frequently on the hind legs; though 
they are met with in various parts of the body, wherever 
membranes can be ſo ſeparated, that a quantity of air and 
ſeroſities may be included within their duplicatures. 

When they appear near the joints and tendons, they are 

enerally cauſed by ſtrains, or bruiſes on the ſfinews, or the 
ſheath that covers them ; which by being overſtretched, 
have ſome of their fibres ruptured ; whence probably ma 
ooze out that fluid which is commonly found with the in- 
cluded air: though where theſe ſwellngs ſhew themſelves 
in the interſtices of large muſcles, which appear blown up 
like bladders, air alone is the chief fluid; and theſe may 
ſafely be opened, and treated as a common wound, 

On the firſt appearance of wind-galls, their cure ſhould 
be attempted by reſtringents and bandage ; for which pur- 
poſe let the ſwelling be bathed twice a day with vinegar, or 
verjuice alone, or let the part be fomented with a decoction 
of oak-bark, pomegranate, and allum boiled in verjuice, 
binding over it, with a roller, a woollen cloth ſoaked in 
the ſame. Some for this purpoſe uſe red wine lees, others 
curriers ſhavings wetted with the ſame, or vinegar, bra- 
cing the part up with a firm bandage. 

If this method, after a proper trial, ſhould not be found 
to ſucceed, authors have adviſed the ſwelling to be pierced 
with an awl, or opened with a knife ; but mild bliſtering 
has in general the preference given to theſe methods; the 
including fluids being thereby drawn off, the impacted air 
diſperſed, and the tumour gradually diminiſhed. A little 
of the bliſtering ointment ſhould be laid on every other 
day for a week, which brings on a plentiful diſcharge, but 
generally in a few days is dried up, when the horſe may 
be put to his uſual work, and the bliſtering ointment re- 
newed in that manner once a month or oftener, as the 
horſe can be ſpared from buſineſs, till the cure is com- 
pleated. This is the only method to prevent ſcars, which 
firing of courſe leaves behind, and unleſs ſkilfully executes, 
too often likewiſe a fulineſs of the joint, with ſtiffneſs ; 
the mild bliſtering ointment, where the ſublimate is left 
out, is the propereſt for this purpoſe. Bartlet's Fartiery, p. 
276. | | | 
TWIND-ROW, the green parts, ox borders of a field, 
dug up, in order to carry the earth on the land to mend it ; 
ſ@ called becauſe it is laid in rows, and expoſed to the wind, 
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WINE, a general name given to ay briſk, agreeable, | 
cordial liquor drawn from vegetable bodies and fermented, 
particularly that procured from the juice of the grape, See 
the article FERMENTATION, 

One and the ſame kind of grape proves greatly different 
in taſte and flavour, according to the climate and expoſure 
to the ſun. In cold countries the vine, if it grows at all, 
never ripens its fruit; and even in France and Italy, it is 
conſtantly obſerved, that the grapes produced on the ſouth 
ſides of hills are notably ſweeter than thoſe which grow on 
plain grounds. Among the Tokay wine-hills, there is but 
one which directly fronts the ſouth, and the advantage of 
its ſituation is not a little remarkable: from the extraor- 
dinary ſweetneſs of its grapes, it is called the ſugar hill, It 
affords the moſt delicious of all the Hungarian wines, and is 
appropriated to the uſe of the imperial family. 

In very warm dry ſeaſons, the grapes at the bottom of 
the hills are beſt; in warm and moiſt ones, thoſe at the 
top ; ſuch as grow in the mid region being always good. 
In dry ſummers, the grapes are ſweeteſt, but leaſt juicy : 
in rainy ones they abound with juice, which proves pro- 
portionably weaker and more dilute. Froſts in autumn pro- 
mote their ripening ; but froſts ſucceeding heavy rains 
make them apt to burſt and ſhed their juice. 

The grapes in America are remarkably apt to burſt ; 
which Mr. Miller imputes, either to the too great moiſture 
of the air in that country, or to their receiving too much 
nouriſhment from its over rich foil. But 22 of 
America think that their air, except in marſhy places, is 
drier than ours; and are therefore of opinion, that the 
burſting of their grapes is not owing to the too great moĩſ- 
ture of the air. If it proceeds from too much nouriſh- 
ment, the remedy would ſeem to be eaſy, by training 
up a great number of branch 
ment. Others, perhaps with 
burſting to their ripening too early, while the heavy rains, 
frequent in autumn, continue to fall. In this caſe, they may 
be raiſed againſt lofty trees, as was the method of the an- 
cient Romans, and as {till is the practice in many parts of 
Languedoc and Provence. The reflexion of the heat from 
the earth would then be leſs, and the leaves of the trees 
would ſhelter the grapes from the ſun. By this means, be- 
ing later before they fill, they would not be ſo apt to 
burſt ; and as the latter end of the autumn is generally fair, 
they may then have an opportunity of coming to their full 
maturity, without the danger of burſting. Or if it be 
thought more adviſeable to quicken their ripening, the 
warmeſt ſoil and ſituation ſhould be choſen for the vines, 
and they ſhould be kept low. 

A due degree of maturity is eſſentially neceſſary in every 
kind of fruit, tie juice of which is to be made into wine : 
becauſe the juice of unripe fruit is a rough acid liquor, 
which cannot be made to undergo a vinous fermentation, 
without great difficulty. In ſome inſtances, as in verjuice, 
it will remain in the ſame ſtate for years together. Nor is 


there leſs danger from the fruit's being over ripe; becauſe | 


.conſume that nouriſh- | 
e reaſon, impute their | 
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Farian and Spaniſh wines are made from grapes that have 
en thus half dried. : 

In order to make good wine, the grapes of the ſame vine 
ſhould be gathered at three different times. The firſt ga- 
thering ſhould conſiſt of the ripeſt, fineſt, and moſt open 
bunches : they ſhould be cut as; cloſe as poſſible to the 
fruit, the better to avoid the auſtere ſharpneſs and bitter- 
neſs of the ſtalk, and all their rotten or green berries be 
carefully picked off, or rather cut off with a pair of ſharp 
ſciflars. Some are even ſo nice as to cut off the grapes at 
the ends of the bunches, becauſè they are always weaker in 
quality, as well as leſs ripe, than thoſe which grow high- 
er upon the ſtalk. By this means they indeed diminiſh 
the quantity of their wine; but what they do make, is 
thereby vaitly improved. An inferior wine is, however, 
made of the grapes which are ſo cut off. This practice is, 
indeed, attended with ſome trouble; but it anſwers ex- 
tremely well, and deſerves to be much recommended, as 
a means of obtaining at leaſt ſome good wine, in years 
when, and places where, the grapes do not ripen perfectly. 
'The ſecond gathering ſhould be of the large, cloſe, and 
leſs ripe bunches; for cloſe bunches never ripen tho- 
roughly: and the third will of courſe conſiſt of the refuſe 
of the former gatherings ; but no rotten grapes ſhould ever 
be mixed with either. Each of theſe three cuttings ſhould 
be preſſed ſeparately. It is highly neceſſary always to em- 
ploy a ſufficient number of gatherers, each of which ſhould 
be provided with a baſket and knife, and ſhould lay the 
bunches, as faſt as they are cut, gently in the baſket 
| without bruiſing or ſqueezing them; for the more expedi- 
tiouſly they are gathered, the finer will be the colour of 
the wine: and the ſooner they are preſſed, the better will be 
its quality, Women are moſt commonly employed for 
gathering the grapes, becauſe their labour is cheaper than 
that of men, and this does not require any great exertion of 


ſtrength. 


This firſt work, which is of the utmoſt importance ta 
the making of good wine, may be ſtill more completely 
performed by duly attending to the following circumſtance, 
The fruits of different vineyards are of different ualities z 
ſome, ſituated on very light and ſtoney land, Yield exceed- 
ingly delicate and high-flavoured wine, which ſeldom is 
ſtrong, whilſt the grapes of vines growing on a richer 
ſoil, where they receive more nouriſhment, afford a wine 
which has more body. Both thele good qualities may be 
united in the ſame wine, either by mixing the grapes of 
the different growths before they are preſſed, or by mixing 
the different wines that have been obtained from them ; but 
the ſureſt way is to mix the grapes, becauſe it is thought 
that theſe liquors do not eaſily incorporate perfectly after 
they are —_ : the weakeſt of them is ſaid to change its 
colour, and to communicate is defects to the other, in- 

ſtead of being mended by the ſuperior quality of that with 
which it is blended ; ſo that, according to many who pre- 
tend to have had long experience in theſe matters, the leaſt 
evil, and that leaſt is a very great one, which can ariſe 


the leaſt taint or putrefaction will, as before obſerved, run | from thence, is a cloudineſs in the liquor, a ſort of floating 


through the whole proceſs of the wine, in ſpite of every art 
that can be uſed to correct or remove it. 

When a conſiderable portion of the grapes have attained 
their full maturity, theſe ſhould be gathered with great ſkill 
and care, leaving the unripe for a future gathering. Moſt 
vintagers make it an almoſt general rule, to gather their 
grapes at a certain ſtated time, according to the cuſtom of 
the country, without attending to their various degrees of 
ripeneſs; therein imitating other ruſtics, who ſeldom vary 
their operations as the ſeaſons vary. Thus, in ſome coun- 
tries they make it a general rule, to gather their grapes 
when dry, and in others they as carefully gather them when 
they are wet with dew. In both, the circumſtances of the 
ſeafons ſhould perhaps vary this cuſtom : for example, when 
a warm kindly ſeaſon has brought the grapes to a due ma- 
turity, ſuch juice wants no addition ; and if, on the other 
hand, the dryneſs of the ſeaſon ſhould have thickened their 
juice too much, the dew may remedy that defect. If a 
cold or rainy ſeaſon has prevented their ripening thoroughly, 
and they ſtill continue in an acid watery ſtate, ſurely the 

«warmeſt and drieſt hours ſhould be choſen for gathering 
them. 

In ſome places the grape is concentrated or rendered 
richer by ſuffering it to remain on the tree till great part of 
its watery moiſture has exhaled ; the ſtem of each cluſter 
being cut half through, when the fruit is ripe, to prevent 
the afflux of any freſh juice from the plant. The ſweet Hun- 


lees which will always tarniſh the beauty of its colour, 
ſpoil the perfection of its taſte, and prevent its ever be- 
coming perfectly bright. This does not happen when 
| the perfect grapes of one vineyard are mixed with the perfe& 
grapes of another : for, from the juices of theſe different 
truits preſſed out and fermented together, proceeds an ex- 
quiſite, ſound, delicate, fragrant, and bright-coloured li- 
quor, which will keep ſeveral years without the leaſt al- 
teration. It is by a knowledge of the good effects produ- 
ced by a judicious mixture of the grapes of three or four 
vineyards of different qualities, that the celebrated Cham - 
pagne wines of Saleri, Ai, and Hautvilliers, have been 
brought to the perfection for which they are fo famed. 
Every thing that can delight the palate ſeems to be united 
in them. But this knowledge can be acquired only by many 
repeated trials, and long experience, 

One of the ways of making wine in the higheſt per- 
fection of which it is ſuſceptible, is to ſtrip the grapes from 
off their {talks before they are thrown into the vat. B 
this means all the auſtere roughneſs which the ſtalks would 
communicate to the liquor, is guarded againſt ; and the muſt 
may be ſuffered to ferment, without danger, till the fer- 
mentation has ſufficiently opened the body of the fruit. 
The wine which is thus obtained is the melloweſt, beſt co- 
loured, ſoundeſt, and fitteſt for keeping. 8 

The above directions for gathering and ſorting the grapes 
are equally proper, Whether white wine is to be 1 or 


red; 
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red ; for either of theſe differently-coloured wines may be, | 


and generally is, obtained from the ſame grapes, that is to 
ſay, from black ones. As to the white wine Which white 
grapes yield, it ſeldom has much ſtrength or flavour, ſoon 
grows yellow, and, for want of * rarely keeps well 
even ſl the next ſummer. All the white wines of Cham- 
pagne, which look as bright and as clear as cryſtal, are 
made from the blackeſt grapes, and never preſerve their 
colour better than when all the plants of white grapes have 
been rooted out of the vineyard, Formerly the wine of 
Ai would hardly keep a year; the thin ſweet juice of the 
white grapes, of which the quantity was great in the vine- 
yards of that diſtri, turning yellow, gained the aſcendant, 
and altered the whole mals of the wine. But ſince white 
grapes have been no longer uſed in the white Champagne 
wines, that of the mountain of Rheims laſts ſeven or eight 
youre and that of the river Marne keeps well for four or 
ve. 

The wine of black grapes ** made of almoſt any 
depth of colour that one pleaſes. They who deſire to have 
it perſectly white, proceed thus. The gatherers go into 
the vineyard very early in the morning, and ſelect the fineſt 
bunches, which they cut as cloſe as poſſible to the fruit, 
then Jay them gently in their ſmall hand baſkets, and when 
theſe begin to be full, put them, ſtill as gently as can be, 
into panniers, commonly called dorſers, in which men or 
women carry them, with the greateſt care not to tumble or 
bruiſe them in the leaſt, to the end of the vineyard, where 
they are put carefully into large panniers, with all their 
bloom, or azure, as it is technically termed, and all the 
dew upon them. This dew increaſes greatly the quantity 
of the wine: but at the ſame time it weakens it con- 
ſiderably. 

If the ſun begins to be a little powerful, the vintagers 
ſpread wet cloths over the baſkets, whether dorſers or pan- 
niers; becauſe, if the grapes ſhould be heated, the liquor 
drawn from them would be apt to contract a reddiſh teint. 
If the place where they are to be preſſed is not far from 
the vineyard, men or women carry the dorſers gently on 
their backs to the preſs ; but if the diſtance is conſiderable, 
the panniers, into which the grapes are in that caſe put, are 
loaded upon quiet eaſy-going beaſts, which carry them flow- 
ly, and without ſhaking, to the cellar, where they remain co- 
vered and cool, When the heat of the ſun is but moderate, 
the vintagers continue their work ſafely till eleven o'clock : 
but when it ſhines ſtrongly, they leave off at nine, 

For the making of white wine, of which we now ſpeak, 
the grapes are thrown, as faſt as the panniers arrive with 
them, not into the vat, as would be done for red wine, 
but into the preſs, of whatever form it be, and the firſt 
preſſing is given immediately. The wine which runs from 
this preſſing is the moſt delicate of any. The French call 
it vin de goute, becauſe it rather drops than runs, as but 
little force is uſed in preſſing it. After this firſt preſſing, 
which is but gentle, for fear of diſcolouring the liquor, the 
preſs is raiſed, the ſcattered grapes are thrown up 
upon the cake, and the ſecond preſſing, called the turn- 
ing up (Ia retrouſſe) is given. Here the preſs is ſcrewed 
down with much greater force than before, and if this ſe- 
cond running is not quite ſo plentiful as the firſt, though it 
ſometimes is more ſo, it is at leaſt but little inferior to it 
in flavour or colour, and preferable in this, that it has a 
ſtronger body, and will keep a conſiderable longer time. 
The wine of the firſt preſſing is, however, always ſet apart, 
if it has been drawn from quite ripe grapes and in very 
warm weather; becauſe the juice of the fruit then runs 
very plentifully, and there might be danger of reddening 
it by mixing it with that of the ſecond preſſing : but this 
mixing of them is uſeful, and ſometimes neceſſary, on 
account of the greater ſtrength of the ſecond running when 
the year is not a warm one, and when the firſt preſſing 
has not yielded plentifully. 

After the two firſt preſſings, the ſides of the cake of 

rapes are cut down perpendicularly, with a ſteel ſpade, fo 
br as they exceed the breadth of the upper part of the preſs 
which is let down upon the fruit; the grapes thereby ſepa- 
rated are thrown up on the * of the cake; and the third 

reſſing, commonly called the firſt cutting, is given. The 
uices of this ſirſt cutting are excellent to make a perfect 
; uor; and they may alſo be added to the red wine, if any of 
this is made 5 A fourth preſſing, a fifth, and ſo on of 
others, which are called the ſecond, third, and fourth cutting, 
are given after this; the ſides of the cake being cut down and 
thrown up cach time, till the grapes ceaſe to yield more cis 
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The liquor of the cuttings becomes gradually more and more 
red, becauſe the action of the preſs becomes more and more 
forcible upon the thin ſkin which envelopes the berry; and 
the particles detatched from thence are what render the wine 
red, Sometimes too the heat of the ſun, or the ſhaking of 
the fruit in the carriage, are ſo great, and act ſo 2 05 
upon the outſide of the grapes, that the tingeing particles, 
which are in the ſkin of the berries, being let looſe, mix 
immediately with the juice of the grape at the very firſt 
preſſing, and then a perfectly white wine cannot be made; 
but it will be the colour of a partridge's eye, or even deeper. 
The wine itſelf is not, in fact, at all the worſe for this: 
but the faſhion is to have it either perfectly white, or of 4 
full bright red, 

The wines of theſe different cuttings (- the latter 
preſſings are called) are collected ſeparately, and after- 
wards mixed according as they contain more or leſs of the 


quality that is wanted, Thoſe who have many grapes, 


preſs them at two, three, or even four different times, and 
collect each of the runnings ſeparately, For the firſt they 
conſtantly chooſe the moſt perfect grapes, and this wine is 
always worth a third part more than the ſecond, and ſo on 
in proportion. 

t is eſſential to obſerve, that the preſſings for white wine, 
if it be wiſhed to have it very pale, ſhould be performed 
as quick as poſſible one after the other, in order that the 
grapes may not have time to heat, nor the liquor remain 
long upon the murk. Particular attention ſhould be paid 
to this for the two firſt runnings, becauſe they yield the 
fineſt wine. : 

Of the ſame black grapes, namely, the black morillons, 
the pinaous, and the Avernats, with which we have ſeen 
that white wine is made in Champagne, red wine is made 
in Burgundy ; and inde ſame has, of late years, been 
attempted alſo in Champagne, with no bad ſucceſs ; 
though not ſo as by any means to equal the fine white wines 
of that country, or the beſt red wines of Burgundy. 

As much as the heat of the ſun is avoided by the vintagers 
who make white wine, ſo much it is ſought after and 
wiſhed for by thoſe who make red wine. Theſe always 
chooſe to gather their grapes when the ſun ſhines hotteſt ; 
becauſe they find that its action upon the outſide of the ber- 
ries produces more effect than ſeveral days ſteeping in the vat 
would do ; for that the grapes then ferment very ſpeedily. 
As to the reſt, the cautions before directed for gathering 
the grapes for white wine, in regard to their ripeneſs, the 
ſorting of them, cutting the branches off with as ſhort 
ſtalks as poſſible, clearing them of all damaged, rotten, and 
unripe berries, &c. ould be equally obſerved here. Some 
expoſe the juice of theſe grapes in the open air, either in the 
vineyard itſelf or cloſe to it, by throwing the bunches into 
large tubs, and there maſhing or bruiſing them to pieces 
with ſticks, or by putting children into the tubs to tread 
out their juice. Others carry them home, with care 
not to bruiſe them by the way, and put them in a vat, in 
which they are trodden and maſhed. This, in either of 
theſe caſes, is repeated till the veſſel is full ; and after that; 
the broken grapes are let lie in their liquor moreottefs-time, 
according to the heat of the weather, the flavour of the 
muſt, and the degree of colour that is intended to be given to 
the wine. During this time, the whole mult be frequently 
ſtirred together, the better to raiſe a fermentation, and tinge 
the liquor with a due degree of red ; for it is known by ex- 
perience, that the redneſs of wine proceeds from the more 
or leſs intimate mixture of the colouring which is in the ſkin 
of the grape, with the juice which is contained in the pulpy 
body of the berry. It is, in fact, chiefly to give this dye to 
the wine, that the trodden grapes are let lie to ferment in the 
tub or vat before they are preſſed. 

Some adviſe, as a general rule for all red wine, to let the 
grapes lie in their liquor forty-eight hours; whilſt others, 

oing on in the beaten track of their forefathers, without 
SE even to ſuſpect that there may poſlibly be errors in 
the ſtated practice of their country, talk of letting the grapes 
infuſe during ſeven or eight days, or even longer, and act 
accordingly : but the author of the Maiſons Ruſtique, who 
ſeem to have taken their directions from more judicious ang 
more accurate obſervations, ſay poſitively, that the duration 
of this infuſion of the huſks ſhould be proportioned, not 
only to the heat of the weather, but alſo to the natural 
quality of the grapes, and to the uſual, or intended colour 
of the wine that is to be made. Thus, for the Coulange 
wine, which is one of the moſt eſteemed growths of Bur- 
gundy, only four hours, or 1 w oſt five, are allowed 5 
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- the ſteeping of the huſks, unleſs the weather te chilly and 
rainy, in which caſe they are ſometimes ſuffered to remain 
all night in the liquor, This is likewiſe, now, the practice 
of the beſt vintagers throughout the whole province of Bur- 
gundy, in moſt parts of that of Orleans, and, in ſhort, in almoſt 
every part of France where the fincſt, higheſt flavoured, and 
moſt Pirltucus red wines are made: and the reaſons for it 
are, that this time is found to be ſufficient to give the wine 
a duly deep colour; that it is apt to contract a roughneſs 
from the ſtalks if it remains too long upon them (to guard 
againſt which, as much as can be, care be taken to pull 
the ſtalks out with the rake or ſtick, with which the 
mult is ſtirred in the tubs or vat, whilſt others, more cau- 
tions, pick the grapes from off them before it is trodden 
out) : 
we! renders the wine harſh and coarſe, depri 
moſt volatile parts, and the quantity of the muſt is conſi- 
derably diminiſhed by the lofs of what flies off, or is other- 
wiſe waſted in the fermentation. 
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form a thick cruſt; and this ebullition, which will continue 
for many days if th: liquor be ſtrong, for its du ation depends 
on the ſtrength o the muſt as well as on the temperature 
of the air, is ſuffered to proceed till the wine is judged to 
be fit for drawing off. This fitneſs is determined by the 
palate 3 and herein conſiſts the greateſt ſkill in the art of 
making wine. Old practitioners know preciſely, by the 
colour, ſmell, and taſte of the mult, the exact time that 
beſts ſuit their method of proceeding : but it cannot be learnt 
without great attention, and long experience. The wines 
of the plains are generally deemed ready for tunning in 
about ten days, thoſe of the hills in about fifteen, and 
thoſe of the mountains in Chianti in about eighteen or 


twenty, or ſometimes more; for in this way of pro- 


and alſo, becauſe too much fermenting of the mot Ov the weather has always a very great iafluence 
ves it of its 


” 


on the ripening of the muſt, hen it is judged to be 
near ready for running, thoſe who are ſkilled in thoſe mat- 


ters taſte it every eight hours. The onger the ebullition is 
Others again make it a | continued, the drier and deeper coloure 


will the wine be: 


rule not to draw off their muſt till its head begins to fall. | and the leſs it is continued, the ſweeter and paler will be 


But in this they are evidently wrong ; becauſe a 
of the moſt active ſpirit of the liquor is N evapo- 
rated thereby. It may indeed be true, and propably is, 
that the liquor which has lain long upon the murk, acquires 

firteſt for keeping : but 


reat part 


the moſt ſtrength, and is therefore 
at the ſame time it alſo acquires a roughneſs and bitter- 
neſs of taſte, communicated from the ftones and ſtalks 
of the grapes, which are far from rendering it the more 
palatable, 

Might not the ſureſt way of judging when the liquor 
has lain a ſufficient time upon the bruiſed grapes be, to 


thruſt one's hand pretty deep into the vat, to take from | 


thence a handful of the murk, and to ſmell to it, as the 
dyers do, to judge of the diſpoſition of their vats? One 
might then, perhaps, eſpecially with the help of ſome ex- 
perience, know pretty exactly whether the liquor be ſuf- 
ficiently concoted, and whether it has acquired colour 
enough. If it ſmells ſweet, it thould be let work a little 
longec in the vat; at leaſt till it has loſt that ſmell, and has 
acquired fo ſtrong a ſcent as to affect the noſe. Then may 
probably be the right time for drawing it off, A good 
bodied wine will never taſte of the grape-ſtone, if it be 
taken in its proper degree of the vat: but it will keep 
ſound for many years, and be always fit to drink, 


To the different ways of managing the mult is certainly 


owing, in a great meaſure at leaſt, that ſome people make | 
much better wine than others from grapes of the very ſame 
ſort, of equal ripeneſe, and of the growth of equally good | 
and well ſituated vineyards. Indeed, for thicker, heavier, and 


coarſer wines, than thoſe of either Burgundy or Orleans, of 
which chiefly we have now been fpeaking ; ſuch, for exam- 
ple, as the Bordeaux claret, of which we are ſo fond in this 
country, and of which the French themſelves do not di ink at 
home, a whole day is frequently allowed for the ſteeping the 
huſks, and ſome times more, before the preſs is recurred to. 
But as to the rule of letting the grapes lis to itcep in their 
liquor forty-eight hours, and much leſs the longer time which 
ſome recommend and practiſe, we cannot, for the above 
reaſons, think it properly applicable to 8 lort of wine, 
unleſs it may, perhaps, be in very cold unfavourable wea- 
ther, or for ſuch thick, heavy, dark-coloured, and very 


are ſcarcely drinkable even here, till age has depurated 
them, and ſoftened their natural roughneſs. It is true, that 
wine which has fermented long upon the murk may always 
be beit for keeping; but it will never be the molt pleaſing to 
drink. 

We conſequently no not approve of this part of the 
method of making red wine in Chianti, from whence we 
may probably judge of the general practice in Italy, When 
the grapes there are of a due ripeneſs, and the weather 
warm and dry, they are cut as ſoon as the fun or wind has 
dried up the dew that was on them, and are put into little 
barrels commonly called piggins, in which they are carried 
to the wine vat, on mules if it be diſtant, but between two 
men if it be near. They are then bruiſed to math in thoſe 
barrels with a club, ard thrown directly into the vat, or 
elſe into a kind of very large hopper placed over the vat, 
with a grate lengthwiſe, through which the juice, huſks, 
ſcones, and ſtalks all paſs into the vat, upon their being 
trodden ; and this is continued till the vat is full : when 
immediately, or ſometimes even hours before it is full, the 
muſt thus made, ferments. By this means the huſks, ſtalks, 
and ſtoues, are thrown up to the top of the liquor, where they 
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the liquor. | 

The vats are proportioned to the quantity of wine that 
is to be made at one preſſing, and they frequently are ſe- 
veral of them in the ſame vineyard; for the Italians preſs 
all their red grapes in the open air. The vats on which 
the hoppers are [ct are covered with boards, and a coarſe 
linen cloth, the better to prevent the evaporating of the 
wine, and other accidents, 

When the Italians make their ſtrong white wines, or 
muſcadines, they gather their grapes carefully, and lay them 
in the ſun for three or four days, or more; always houſin 
them at night, or at leaſt covering them, ſo that no dew 
may fall on them. They call the ebullition which theſe 
undergo in the vat, a ſhort one, becauſe it does not exceed 
five or ſix days; after which they tun up the wine, and ſhift 
it twice or thrice from one catk to another, to make it 
become fine, As to the Verdea cr white Florence, as it 
is called, they draw it off from the vat almoſt as ſoon as an 
ebullition begins to riſe in it, and has thrown up the huſks, 
ſtones, &c. ſo as to form a cruſt at top. They then 
let the ebullition continue for a day and a half, or at moſt 
two days, in the caſk into which it has been drawn, from 
which they afterwards thift it into another, and in a few 
hours more into a third and fourth, to check and prevent 
the fermentation. By this means it is made to retain that 
ſweetneſs which the ladies in moſt countries are fond of: 
but wine thus maraged never is perfectly fine. 

Wen the muſt has fermented upon the huſks of the 
grapes in the tube, or vats, as long as is thought proper, 
it is poured off from the former into other veſſels, and drawn 
off from the latter by means of a braſs cock placed about 
three or four inches above the bottom cf the vat, from 
whence it runs into a receiver, which, as well as that under 
the preſs, generally is a very large caſk, open at one end, 
and placed uprizht directiy underneath the cock or channel 
though which the liquor flows. A bundle of pretty cloſe- tied 
twigs, commonly of vine cuttings or of the haulm of aſparagus 
run up to ſeed, is placed within the vat, before the grapes are 
put into it to be trodden, cloſe to the entrance of the cock, to 
prevent the hufks from running into it, ſo as tochoak it up; 


and a large ſtone cr two is laid upon this bundle, to keep it 
heady wines, as thoſe of Oporto, which, as is well known, | 


down. Beſides this precaution to retain the huſks, &c. of 
the grapes, and prevent their mixing with the liquor that 
is drawn off, ſome, for greater ſecurity, let their muit 
from the cock though a ſieve, into the receiver, from whence 
(as alſo from the above-mentioned tubs, in the uſing of 
which the ſame precaution of keeping back the huſks, &c. 
is carefully obſerved when the liquor is poured out of one 
into another) it is laded by hand, in bowls, jugs, jets, or 
pails, aud poured into the caſks, through pewter funnels, 
After the muſt has been thus poured or drawn off, the 
murk, that is to ſay, the remainder of the grapes at the 
bottom of the tubs or vat, is collected together and put in- 


to the prefs, where it is ſqueezed very hard, three or four 


| times, in ſhort, till it is perfectly dry, its ſides being cut 


down each time, and thrown up, as before directed, for 
the latter preſſings of the grapes; and the liquor obtained 
from thence, eſpecially if the preſs be ſcrewed fo tight as 
to crack the ſeeds of the grapes, has a ſtronger body than 
any of the preceding runnings, but not any part of their 
fine, high, or delicate flavour. Some, however, mix a 


little of it with theit other wines, to ſtrengthen them, and 


thereby make them keep the better: but certainly not to 
mend their taſte, 


Others, 


Others, in whom the ſpirit of œconomy is very preva- 
lent, pour as much water as they think proper upon the 
mark in the vat, immediately after the muſt has been drawn 
off. They do this immediately, for fear of the murk's 
turning ſour, as it would be very apt to do, if they ſhould 
wait longer, They then ſtir it about, and leave it upon 
the murk a longer or ſhorter time, according to the heat of 
the weather, till they find it 74 highly coloured, and 
judge that it has incorporated all the remaining particles 
and ſpirit of the wine. They then draw this water off in- 
to another veſſel, and carry the remaining murk to the 
preſs, where they ſqueeze it till not a drop of moiſture 
remains in it. he liquor thus extracted is mixed with 
that which was drawn off before, and is then barrelled. 
'This is principally intended for common uſe, or rather 
for ſervants : but it muſt be drank in the enſuing winter; 
for it will turn ſour by the next ſummer. It is briſk and 
pleaſant enough whilit it laſts good, and is much prefer- 
able to water cyder; though nut equal to the refuſe wine, 
as it is called,* of which a vat, or more, is generally made 
by itſelf, of the damaged, rotten, or unripe black grapes 
that were left at the lait gathering, as not being fit for the 
finer wines. 

Another uſe too, which the French make of the murk 
of their grapes after the muſt has been drawn off from 
the vat, is to amend ſuch of their wines, whether red or 
white, old or new, as are deficient in colour or ftrength. 
To this end they empty them out of their caſks into the 
vat, immediately after the muſt has been drawn off, ſtir 
the murk up ſo as to mix it thoroughly with them, and 
then let them remain upon it, at molt, twenty-four hours 
if it be new wine, and twelve hours if it be old. When 
they find it has taken a ſufficient degree of colour, and 
that it is not ſweet to the taſte, but agreeable to drink, 
they draw it off, barrel it up ſeparately, in order to know 
it again, and then put the remaining murk in the preſs, 
where it is ſqueezed as dry as poſſible. 

As to the white grapes that were rejected at the former 
gatherings, they are Jet hang upon the vines till the latter 
end of October or beginning of November, that they may 
be a little bitten by the froſt. hea are then gathered, 
and a wine is made of them which is fold quite warm from 
the vat, and does well enough to mix with coarſe red wine. 

The newly preſſed murk of grapes ſoon contracts a 
heat; and as it contains many fpirituous parts, It is then 
uſed as an effectual remedy for rheumatic pains, ſtiffneſs 
of the joints, and numbneſs of the limbs. The way of 
applying it is to bury the part affected under a heap of 
fermenting murk. 

By the time that the murk has undergone the utmoſt 
dint of preſſing, it will be as hard as a ſtone: but even 
then it will yield, when diluted with water, fermented, 
and diſtilled, a ſpirit which has its medicinal as well as 
domeſtic uſes. Or it makes a good manure for land; 
particularly, ſay ſome, for vines and for aſparagus. 

The too great propenſity to fermentation in hot coun- 
tries has laid the inhabitants of thoſe parts under the neceſ- 
ſity of uſing means to retard it: but the method which 
they practiſe for this purpoſe renders their wines, as Dr. 
Neuman juſtly obſerves, ſcarcely deſerving of that name ; 
becauſe they hardly undergo any degree of fermentation at 
all, and are, in fact, no better than boiled muſt. Several 
of the Italian wines are of this ſort, and are called by the 
general names of vino cotto, “ boiled wine,” It is to thin 
watery juices, extremely prone to ferment, and in which 
fermentation, when once begun, can ſcarcely be ſuppreſſed 
till it has run beyond the vinous tate, that the proceſs of 
boiling over a fire is applied. The fermentative quality 
is thereby reſtrained, and the liquor becomes richer, and 
continues fit for drinking at leaſt a year or two, though it 
is never ſo wholeſome as the fermented wines. 'The effects 
of muſt and of wine upon animal bodies are diametrically 
oppoſite : for mult relaxes and liquefies, and, if drank im- 
moderately, is apt to produce dangerous fluxes 3 whereas 
perfect wine, on the contrary, corroborates and con- 
ſtringes. This the Doctor ceckons the firſt of three claſſes 
into which he very properly divides wine, with reſpect to 
its fermentation, 8 

The ſecond claſs comprehends thoſe wines which have 
undergone fermentation, but not a complete one. Of 
theſe there are two kinds. The firſt is the thin ſweet 
wines; which are no other than muſt partially fermented, 
or whoſe fermentation is checked, while it can be check- 
| ed, before the ſweetncls has gone off, Theſe wines can 
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ſcarcely be kept above a year. Such as the Tyrol, ſome 
of the Savoy, and ſeveral of the Italian. The ſecond ſort 
is the ſtrong, full-bodied, rich, ſweet wines, which are 
generally a mixture of fermented and inſpiſſated mutt ; 
the Jatter being added to incteaſe the richnels of the liquor, 
and prevent the fermentation from running beyond its due 
limits, Theſe kinds of wines greatly heat the conſtitution, 
and ought to be very ſparingly drank : ſuch are Malmſey, 
Canary, and ſome of the Spaniſh and Hungarian wines. 

To the third claſs belong thoſe wines which have been 
completely fermented, and have thrown off their grcis 
matter. Theſe are the moſt perfect wines, and for com- 
mon uſe the moſt wholeſome, 

In cold countries, where, for want of the ſun's having 
force enough to mellow and enrich the juice of the grape, 
the muſt is thin and poor; ſugar, or dried grapes, ſhould 
de added to the muſt, to give it a body. Authors name a 
variety of other ingredients for this purpoſe ; but they are 
uſeful only as they contain a ſaccharine ſubſtance. It is 
therefore moſt adviſable to uſe good ſugar, which requires 
no other care than diſſolving it in the juice in the propor- 
tion defired, or found to be wanted, If part of the juice 
is evaporated by fire, as is ſometimes practiſed, a ferment 
muſt be added, to make up for the inaptitude to ferment, 
which experience has ſhewn to be in all juices that have 
been boiled, 

When we here adviſe the adding of ſugar, in particular, 
we do it on a ſuppolition of its being the ſubſtance moſt 
eaſily come at; and alſo becauſe it has been proved by 
ſome late experiments, that all juices are more or leſs fet- 
mentable in proportion to the quantity of ſaccharine mat- 
ter contained in them, 

If the juice is ſo ſour that it will not ferment kindly, 
no alkaline ſalts ſhould be recurred to, though greatly re- 
commended by ſeveral authors; becauſe they raiſe ſo ſtrong 
an efferveſcence, that they deprive the liquor of much of 
its moſt volatile and active principles, and thereby leave it 
vapid. Inſtead of theſe, ſuch calcareous ſubſtances as will 

ive the leaſt taſte to the liquor, or diffolye the leaſt in it, 
Thould be preferred. Such are, extremely well cleaned 
oyſter or other ſhells, and hard lime-Qone or marble re- 
duced to powder. Theſe ſhould not be calcined or burnt ; 
becauſe they would then communicate a diſagreeable taſte 
to the liquor, and be beſides attended with the diſadvan- 
tage of railing too great an efferveſcence. Next to theſe, 
chalk bids the faireſt to anſ er the defired end. But a cau- 
tion neceſſary to be obſerved when theſe or any other ſuch 
like ſubſtances are uſed, is, that the too great acidity of 
the liquor ſhould be only leſſened; for a certain degree of 
acidity is eſſentially neceſſary in all wines. If the juice is 
otherwiſe rich in ſubſtance, and faulty only in being too 
acid, warmth alone has, in many inſtances, been found to 
be a ſufficient cure. Madeira, for example, is always harſh, 
till it has been mellowed by heat: and thus again, ſome 
gentlemen in England and America, when the juice of 
their grapes has not fermented kindly, have obtained a very 

ood wine by expoling the containing vellels, in a warm 
ſituation, to the ſun, with an intention of turning it to 
vinegar. Chemiſts know that all vegetable acids are vola- 
tile in certain degrees of heat; and it is highly probable 


that the effect of this ſummer expoſure may be the evapo- 


ration of the acid, and thereby the converſion of the whole 
into a mild vinous fluid, Inſtances are not wanting, of 
the rougheſt verjuice being turned to a ſtrong pleaſant 
cyder, or vinous fluid, by means of a warm ſituation ac- 
cidentally given it, Habit has made a gently acid even 
deſirable in ſome wines, as in Rheniſh. 

In ſeveral parts of Germany where the grapes ſeldom 
come to full maturity, and are therefore gathered ſome- 
what green, the makers of wine have iron ſtoves in their 
cellars, and keep in them a conſtant fire, at leaſt during 
the time of fermentation. This, by heightening the fer- 
mentation, ripens and meliorates the wines, and renders 
them much more palatable and agreeable than they would 
otherwiſe be, We have already ſeen that keeping the 
wines in places conſiderably warmed either by the ſun, or 
by fire, will have the ſame effect, even fo late as in the 
ſummer after the vintage : for acid liquors remain lon 
without either fermenting thoroughly, or putrefying. 

As the wines drawn from the laſt gathering of the grapes 
cannot be ſo perfect as the others, for want of due matu- 
rity in the fruit, the people of Champagne and Burgundy 
have recourſe to the following method, to accelerate their 
ripening : 


When 


ſhould then be opened and left, to carry off whatever may 


When the wines have been about three weeks in the 
caſks, and have been drawn off their firſt lees, they rol] 
them up and down for ſome time, five or fix times a day, 
for four or five days running; then two or three times a 
day, for three -or four days; and afterwards twice a day, 
for about four days; then once a Gay for about a week ; 
and after that, once in four or five days. If the grapes 
were gathered very green, the rolling in this manner is 
continued, in all, for about five or ſix weeks: but if they 
were tolerably ripe when gathered, rolling once in four 
or five days, for about a month or ſix weeks, is found to 
be ſufficient. This rolling of the liquor in the caſks 
is intended to ſupply the defect of its hrit fermentation. 

It now appears evidently, from the foregoing account of 
the practice of making wines in hot and cold countries, 
that a means to counteract the inconveniencies of the cli- 
mate is wanting in each. If they had proper cellars and 
vaults, as before obſerved, the too quick and too great fer- 
mentation in hot countries might be reſtrained and kept 
within due*bounds ; and a proper degree of heat during the 
fermentation in a cold country, might give the juice that 
rich mellowneſs which the too weak ſun could not. 

The new wines will generally ferment of themſelves, 
within a few days after they have been put into the caſks. 
Thoſe that do not, ſhould be helped, by putting into them 
a little of the froth, or yeaſt, which works from the 
others. The fineſt wines will ferment the ſooneſt: and 
this fermentation will continue for about ten or twelve 
days, according to the ſort of wine, and the ſeaſon of the 


ar. 8 
Wulle the wine ferments, the bung-hole of the caſk 
muſt be left open, or only covered with a thin linen cloth, 
to prevent any dirt from falling in: and this cloth ſhould 
be laid hollow, ſo that the froth ariſing from the fermen- 
tation may have room to work off. 

When the fermentation is pretty well over, which is 
known by the froth's ceaſing to riſe ſo faſt as before, the 
bung may be cloſed down, after filling up the caſk with 
liquor to within two inches of the top; and a vent-hole 


be thrown up by any ſubſequent fermentation. This fill- 
ing up of the aſk to within two inches of the vent-hole, 
ſhould be regularly performed every two days, for about 
ten or twelve days running : for the fermentation will con- 
tinue a conſiderable time, though in a leſs degree; and 
if the caſks are not kept ſo full as that the foulneſs thrown 
up by the fermentation may be carried off at the vent-hole 
it will fall back again into the wine, and prevent its be- 
coming clear. After N up each caſk in this manner 
to within two inches of the bung, for about ten or twelve 
days, it muſt be filled up to within an inch every fifth or 
ſixth day, for the ſpace of a month; after which, once a 
fortnight will be ſufficient during the next three months. 

Though the fermentation will be over long before this 
laſt mentioned time, yet the caſks muſt be filled up once 
a month ſo long as they remain in the cellar: for as the 
wine will waſte inſenſibly in them, it will grow flat and 
heavy, if they are not kept conſtantly filled up. It were| 
needleſs to ſay, that the vent-holes muſt be ſtopped when 
the fermentation is over. 

About the middle of December, the wines may be drawn 
off from their lees into freſh caſks, for the firſt time; 
taking care to fill the caſks up and to place them ſo that 
they may not be ſhaken or diſturbed until the middle of 
February, when it will be right to draw them off again in- 
to other caſks. If the quantity of lees is then found to be 
ſo conſiderable as to endanger their contracting a putrid 
taint by remaining too long mixed with the wine, it may 
be adviſeable to draw it off again after a proper interval of 
time; or ſometimes it may be ny to repeat this rack- 
ing even more frequently, though hardly ſo often as is 
practiſed in Champagne, viz. even twelve or thirteen 
times in the ſpace of four years; becauſe, though this 
may render the wine very clear, bright, and pleaſing to 
the eye, it muſt ſurely diminiſh its ſtrength, and conſe- 
quently make it be the leſs fit for keeping, 

A leathern pipe, about fix or ſeven inches in circumfe- 
rence, well ſewed with a double ſeam, to prevent the wine's 
running out, is, at the diſtance of every five or ſix feet, 
very tightly bound with ſtrong waxed twine around braſs 
rings of the ſame dimenſions, made to ſcrew into other 
rings faſtened in the ſame manner to other ſimilar pipes. 
The number of theſe pipes may be ſuited to whatever 
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diſtance is found proper or neceſſary: or, when the di- 
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{tance between the caſks is always nearly the ſame, the 
leathern pipe may be made of one ſingle piece, with only 
a braſs ſcrew-ring at each of its ends. To theſe ſcrews 
the extremities T7 the leathern pipe ſhould be fitted, ſo as 
to ſcrew exactly on or into them, two braſs ſtrong cocks, 
which are however firſt to be thruſt as lightly as poſſible, 
by their more taper ends, the one into the uſual tapping 
place of the caſk which is to be emptied, and the other into 
the uſual tapping-place of that which is to be filled; that is? 
to ſay, each of theſe cocks is to be firmly and cloſely fixed 
at about two or three inches above the 4 part of the 
head of the caſk to which it is applied. It were needleſs 
to obſerve that theſe cocks muſt be quite ſtrait, the better to 
complete the communication from one caſk to the other. 
When every thing is thus prepared, the cocks being duly 
fixed in their relpe dive caſks, are both opened, and the 
wine then flows naturally from the full caſks into the empty 
one, till the liquor becomes of an equal height in each, 
without in the leaſt diſturbing the lees of the wine in the 
caſk that is to be emptied. When the wine ceaſes to run 
ſpontaneouſly, the reſt of it is forced out by means of 
firucted as follows : | 

Theſe bellows are about three feet long, and a foot and 
a half broad at their wideſt part. They are made and 
ſhaped in the common manner to within 9 four inches 
of their ſmaller end, from whence the remainder of them 
is but three or four inches wide. In the inſide of the place 
where their breadth is thus altered, the air paſſes through 
a hole of an inch bore; and upon this hole on the ſide of 
it that is next to the nozzle of the bellows, is a piece of 
leather, like the valve of a pump, ſo fitted that when the 
bellows are lifted up to take in freſh air, that valve inſtantly 
cloſes upon the hole, in ſuch manner that none of the air 
which has paſſed through this hole, and entered into the 
caſk, can be drawn back again; but the bellows take iu 
freſh air by their holes below. 

Inſtead of ending with a ſtrait nozzle like other bel- 
lows, theſe terminate in a tube or pipe of wood, a foot 
long, cloſely joiated into their ſmaller end, and there well 
glued and ſtrongly faſtened by good pegs, in a direction 
perpendicular to that of the body of the bellows, in order 
to its conducting the air downward. This nozzle, for 
ſuch we ſhall now call it in compliance to cuſtom, is round, 
and about nine or ten inches in circumference over its 
outſide at the top, from whence it diminiſhes gradually to- 
wards its other end, the better to fit it for entering ſome 
inches in at the bung-hole of the veſlel, and alſo to cloſe 
up that hole fo exact] that no air may get in, or come 
out, at its ſides, he upper part of this nozzle riſes 
about two inches above the level of the ſmall end of the 
bellows, and 1s there cut ſomewhat flat, that ic may be 
the more eaſily ſtruck with a wooden mallet, and thereby 
forced the cloſer into the bung-hole of the caſk : and alſo 
at about two fingers breadth below the upper part of this 
nozzle, is nailed an iron ring, through which is paſſed an 
iron hook or brace, a foot long, by means whereof the 
bellows are cramped down to the hoops of the caſk : for 
without this precaution, the force of the air would drive 
the bellows out of the bung-hole, and the operation of 
emptying the broached veſſel would not be performed. 

t is now eaſy to conceive the manner in which theſe 
bellows force the remaining wine out of the caſk that is 
to be emptied: for, upon opening the bellows, the air 
ruſhes in at the holes in their bottom; and upon ſhutting 
them, it is forced through their nozzle into the caſk; the 
valve juſt above their nozzle prevents its returning back; 
and thus a quantity of air ſufficient to counteract the 
weight of the atmoſphere on the wine in the caſk that is 
to be filled, is eaſily forced into that which is to be emptied. 

When the wine is drawn off to within about two or 
three gallons, a hiſſing is heard in the cock of the then 
almoſt empty caſk. The cock in the other ſhould then 
be turned, ſo as to cloſe it, and the pipe of communication 
ſhould be taken away. That done, all the remaining clear 
wine is drawn off from the caſk that is to be emptied, but 
with great care to ſtop when it becomes in the leaſt cloudy. 
This bright wine is then poured into the bung-hole of the 
caſk that is to be filled, and the entire filling of it up is 
completed with ſound wine of the ſame quality as that which 
has been drawn off, It is then cloſely bunged down; and 
when this has been done, the cock may be taken out and a 
plug put in, with very little loſs of wine. Or, if the owner 
is ſo curious as to 5 not to loſe any of his liquor, the 
little air neceſſarily left near the bung-hole may be "my 
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off with a ſmall hand- air- pump, and then ſcarcely a drop 
of wine will run out when the cock is drawn. 

At every racking of this kind a peg-hole is made in the 
caſk, if there be not one before, in order to examine the 
degree of waſting of the wine: for wine waſtes ſenſibly in 
keeping, how cloſely ſoever the caſk be ſtopped ; a part of 
it tranſpirin through the pores of the wood: but, as Dr. 
Neumann obſerves, it is not the ſpirituous, but the watery 
part that is thus loſt; for the remaining wine proves ſtronger 
than at firſt, and the ſtrength continues to increaſe as the 
quantity diminiſhes. In filing up the veſſels, for it is ne- 
ceſſary that they ſhould be kept full, care muſt be taken 
never to mix wines of diſſimilar qualities. 

The Hungarian, for example, does not well-bear any 
other wine, particularly Rheniſh : for if the ſpontaneous 
diminution of a caſk of Hungarian wine be made up with 
Rheniſh, though both of them keep extremely well by 
themſelves, the mixture will preſently ſpoil: and ſo it is 
of other wines. 

The lees in the ſeveral caſks that have been racked off 
may be collected together, and when their thicker part has 
ſubſided, a ſpirit may be drawn from the thinner. 

Diſtempers ſeldom happen to fermented liquors, but 
from ſome fault in the manner of managing them. If the 
fermentation has been duly carried on, the wine racked off 
the lees before they can contract a putrid teint, and after- 
wards kept in an equal degree of heat, the wine will an- 
ſwer the expectation of the maker. When it is to be 
tranſported, and thereby neceſſarily brought into a warmer 
air, brandy is often added, to check the propenſity to a 
new fermentation. This is alſo ſometimes done to give 
ſtrength to the wine : but it is not a practice by any means 
to be recommended. 

It is neceſſary for the preſervation of ſome wines, parti- 
cularly of ſuch as are apt to be frequently on the fret, to 
fumigate the caſks with burning brimſtone, to which ſome 
add, perhaps uſeleſsly, vinous ſpirits and aromatic ingre- 
dients. The fumes of brimſtone ſtrongly reſiſt fermenta- 
tion, but wines which are largely impregnated with them 
cannot be recommended as wholeſome,” The colour of 
red wine is deſtroyed by them. What is called ſtum, is 
no other than — whoſe ferinentation has been prevented, 
or prematurely ſuppreſſed, by fumigation with ſulphur, 

The colour of wine is frequently artificial. A pale yel- 
low may be natural, but a fine deep yellow proceeds from 
an addition of burnt-ſugar, or other colouring matters, or 
from the oaken caſk in which the wine has been kept. 
Wine may be naturally of a pale diluted red; but a deep 
red is almoſt always the effect of artificial additions, as of 
the red-woods, elder-berries, bilberries, &c. In France, 
no ſecret is made of theſe practices, the colouring matters 
being publicly thrown out after they have been uſed, "Tur- 
bid wines are fined by a mixture of whites and ſhells of 
eggs, powdered alabaſter, and iſinglaſs. "The uſe of the 
ſhells and alabaſter is to correct any ſmall degree of acidity 
that the wine may have contracted: and indeed if we look 
into the many compoſitions made uſe of by vintners, we 
ſhall ſee that they are all framed upon this principle; 
wherefore it would be needleſs here to particulariſe them. 
If the wine is grown very ſour, the beſt way of correcting 
it, ſo as to preſerve the ſpirit and flavour, is by adding a 
quantity of ſalt of tartar ſufficient to neutralize the acid, 
Juſt before it is to be uſed. It then becomes a pleaſant 
wholeſome liquor: but if ſalt of tartar is mixed with any 
fermented liquor long before it is to be uſed, the efferveſ- 
cence which it raiſes will deprive the liquor of its ſpirit, 
and leave it quite vapid. Iſinglaſs is uſed only for clarifying 
the wine. Weak wines are improved by an addition of 
ſpirit, particularly before the fermentation is completed, for 
after this period it is apt to ſpoil the vinoſity. Poor wines 
are enriched by ſweets, and flayoured by various additions 
ſo as to emulate the more coſtly: thus elder- flowers give the 
flavour of Moſelle, and the flowers of the yellow clary will 
make almoſt any common white-wine reſemble new Rhen- 
iſh. Even the moſt delicious wines have been imitated alſo 
without a drop of the juice of any grape; with ſolutions 
of ſugar, juice of currants, figs, and other fruits. 

After the wine, and particularly that of countries where 
the ſun is not very powerful, has paſſed its fermentation 
in the vat, and is drawn off into caſks, it will require 
ſomething to feed upon, To this end, it will be right 
always to preſerve a few bunches of the beſt grapes, 
which may be hung up in a room till there be occaſion for 
them; whea they jb 


— 


ould be picked off the ſtalks, and two | 


or three good handfuls of them ſhould be put into each 
caſk, according to its ſize, | 
The French recommend ſtrongly the two following me- 
thods; the one for giving additional ſtrength and colour to 
red wine, and the other for clarifying wines in general. 
For the former, a ſound well-hooped cafk-is ſet upright 
on one of its ends, the other end is taken out, and a layer 
of vine=cuttings is ſpread at the bottom of the caſk, to the 
depth of about three inches. Some of the fineſt and ripeſt 
black grapes are then choſen, and their berries are cut o 
from the ſtalks, as cloſe as poſſible to the fruit, which the 
utmoſt care is taken not to burſt or damage. The grapes 
thus ſelected are put gently upon the layer of vine-twigs, and 
the caſk is filled with them up to the beginning of the bung- 
hole. Another layer of vine-cuttings is placed gently upon 
theſe grapes, till it reaches the upper part of the bung-hole, 
and the caſk is then filled with grapes, culled as before, to 
within a foot of the top, where another layer of vine-cut- 
tings is ſpread over them, and the head of the caſk is then 


replaced. The caſk thus prepared is filled with good coarſe 


red wine, to within three fingers breadth of the bung-hole, 
that the liquor may have room to ferment without much loſs, 
and in this ſtate it is carried gently to the place where it is to 
remain. Great care is taken to keep this veſſel conſtantly 
filled up with wine of the ſame ſort, both whilſt it ferments, 
and afterwards as it is uſed: for if the grapes in it were at 
any time to be left long without a ſufficient quantity of wine 
upon them, the whole would grow vapid and be ſpoiled. 
The principal uſe which the vintners make of this liquor, 
is to ſupply their cuſtomers conſtantly with wine of the 
ſame taſte and colour, by mixing it with what they ſell. 

The other method, which is practiſed only when wine 
is to be fined very ſpeedily, conſiſts in this. A parcel of 
very thin chips, the longer the better, or of pretty thick 
ſhavings, of new but well dried beech, is ſteeped for two 
days in water, which is changed at leaſt twice a day, the 
better to take off the taſte of the wood, Theſe chips are 
then well drained; and after they have been thoroughly 
dried in the air, as many of them are put lightly into a 
caſk, of which the head has been taken out for this pur- 
poſe, as will fill it to within about a finger's breadth of the 
top. The head is then properly replaced in the caſk, ſo as 
to fit it for holding liquor, and a pint of good brandy is 
poured in at the bung-hole, upon the chips. After this, 
the bung-hole is ſtopped cloſely with a bung, and the caſk 
is rolled about till the chips have imbibed all the brandy. 
The caſk is then carried to its allotted place, and imme- 
diately filled with ſome of the wine that is to be ſpeedily 
fined. The wine will ſoon be fit for drawing off; and 
when that is done, the caſks with the chips in it ſhould be 
filled up again directly, becauſe the chips, like the grapes 
and vine-cuttings before-mentioned, will loſe all their 
virtue if they are left long without a ſufficiency of liquor 
upon them. 

When the wine that is poured upon theſe chips ay 
to require a length of time in order to its becoming fine, 
it is a ſign that they are overloaded with lees. The head 
of the caſk is then taken out anew, the chips are waſhed 
in water till they are cleared of the lees, they are then dried 
in the air as before, and after being again ſoaked with 
brandy, or waſhed in perfectly clear wine, they are re- 
JT in their former caſk; after that this alſo has been 
well waſhed and cleaned, and they continue to anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe as at firſt. 

All the above-mentioned practices are innocent enough; 
but, as Dr. Neumann rightly obſerves, ſome of the deal - 
ers in wine have had recourſe to ſuch dangerous artifices 
as have been pernicious to thouſands, They have ſweet= 
ened acid wines by litharge, or other preparations of lead; 
and impregnated ſweet ones with mercury ſublimate and 
with arſenic. Lead is diſcovered in wines by adding a de- 
coction of orpiment made in lime-water. If the wine is 
genuine, it does not ſenſibly a its colour on this 
addition, though on ſtanding, a yellowiſh white powder 
falls to the bottom: but if it has any ſaturnine impregna- 
tion, its colour becomes immediately darker, brown, red- 
diſh, or blackiſh, Arſenic may be detected by a ſolution 
of lead in aqua fortis; and mercury ſublimate, by volatile 
alkaline ſpirits, or by a ſolution of fixed alkaline falts. 

As to the concentrating of wines by cold, commonly 
called condenſing or congealing of them, it ſeems to us 
ſo much a matter of mere curioſity rather than of uſe, 


that, though Dr. Stahl has taken the pains to give a full 


and accurate account of the manner of performing this 
8 8 proceſs, 


WIN 


proceſs, by which the wine is not only freed from its ſu- 
perfluous humidity, ſo as to be greatly diminiſhed in bulk, 
and of courſe rendered more convenient for tranſportation, 


but alſo, lay the advocates for this practice, infinitel 
enriched and ennobled in its quality, and rendered ſo muc 
more perfect and durable, as to be from thenceforth unal- 
terable by any accident or changes of the weather; for b 
this means, the philoſophic ſpirit of the wine,” (to uſe 
the language of the adepts) is obtained. 
« When wines, fays Dr. Neumann, are expoſed to the 
action of a freezing air, a part of their water congeals, 
and the unfrozen part proves proportionably ſtronger and 
more ſpirituous. By repetitions of this proceſs, firſt 
pang out by Paracelſus, and ſince carried to a greater 
ength by Stahl, the beſt wines are reduced to about one 
ſixth of their original volume. Wines thus concentrated 
or freed from their redundant phlegm, are no longer the 
delicate liquors they were before. I hey are too e 
as well as too ſtrong, to be drank by themſelves; and 
when mixed with other wines, they communicate to them 
alſo a diſagreeable teint. The phlegm which congeals re- 
tains a part of the truly vinous matter, as appears from its 
being convertible into vinegar; but this phlegm, mixed 
with the unfrozen wine, does not reſtore its priſtine qua- 
lities: both the phlegm by itſelf, and the mixture, ſoon 
corrupt. VV hen once the principles of wine are ſeparated 
from one another, no art can reproduce wine by 
them together again, When barely the inflammable fpirit 
has been diſtilled off, the addition of that ſpirit to the re- 
ſiduum does not reſtore its vinoſity. The reſiduum itſelf 
often ſuffers a new ſeparation upon this addition, its tarta- 
reous parts precipitating.” | 
When the wine is of an age at which it uſually is bot- 


| 
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proper to obſerve, that the wine does not froth immediately 
after its having been botcled, It muſt have been at leaſt ſix 
weeks, and often two months in bottles, before it will 
froth well. If it has been tranſported to any diſtance, it 
muſt be let reſt for a month in the vault, eſpecially in ſum- 
mer, to recover itſelf. 

« But as the Champagne wines, and particularly thoſe 
of the mountain of Rheims, are not in general ſufficiently 
ripe for bottling at the above mentioned time, but ſtill re- 
tain too much tartneſs and hardneſs, if the ſeaſon has been 
cold and moiſt; or too much ſweetneſs, if it has been hot; 
the ſureſt and beſt way to have exquiſite wine which ſhall 
froth perfectly, is not to bottle it till the riſe of the ſap in 
Auguſt, Experience has certified that it froths exceſſively 
when bottled between the tenth and the fourteenth of the 
moon in Auguſt: and as it will by that time have loſt its 
too great tartneſs, or its over great ſweetneſs, one may be 
aſſured that the wine which is bottled then will be the 


ripeſt and moſt frothy, | 

« Another experiment has been tried, which is, not to 
bottle the Champagne mountain-wine till the ſpring of the 
ſecond year, that 1s to fay, eighteen months after it has 
been made; and it has been .found to froth ſufficiently, 
though not above half ſo much as that which was bottled 
while the ſpring- ſap of the preceding year was riſing. It is 
not thought that the river wine, which has leſs body than 
that of the mountain, can froth ſo much in the ſecond year. 

„They who weuld have Champagne wine that does not 
froth at all, muſt bottle it in October or November of the 
year after the vintage. If it be bottled in June or July, 
it ſtill will froth a little, though but very little, 


«As theſe wines, eſpecially in their firſt year, work 
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tled, care ſhould be taken to examine whether it be ſuffi- 
ciently bright; becauſe a natural brightneſs is the molt | 
certain indication of the liquor's having undergone a due 
fermentation, and conſequently of its being rendered molt, 
wholeſome. If any ſmall degree of cloudineſs is obſerved 
in it, the whites of eggs will eaſily remove that imperfec- | 
tion; and if it inclines to tartneſs, the ſhells of the eggs 
ſhould be mixed with their whites: but if the degree of 
cloudineſs is thought to be greater than the whites of eggs 


will cure, recourſe is had to iſinglaſs, the quantity of which 


ſhould be proportioned to the quantity of the liquor, and 
to its degree of foulneſs; for wine that becomes bright of 
itſelf does not need any. The proper way of uſing the 
iſinglaſs, is to diſſolve it over the fire in ſo much water as 
will form it into a jelly; then to dilute it ſufficiently with 
ſome of the ſame wine as it is intended to clarify, after- | 
wards to ſtrain it through a flannel bag, and finally to pour | 
it into the caſk, and ftir it well about with a whiſk that 
reaches only to about half way down the caſk, For wine 
that is very tart, the proper corrective is powdered marble, 
alabaſter, or un-burnt lime-ſtone, as before directed. 

A quite faſhionable gentleman would hardly have vouch- 


ſafed, a few years ago, to taſte a glaſs of Champagne 
which did not ſparkle or froth ARES. op but that notion 
of its excellency is now pretty much laid aſide. Opinions 
have been ſo greatly divided in regard to the cauſe of this 
ſparkling, ſome aſcribing it wholly to the force of drugs 
uſed for that purpoſe by the dealers in this wine; others 
imputing it to the unripeneſs, or as ſome call it, the tart- 
neſs of the wine, becauſe, in fact, moſt of the wines that do 
ſparkle and froth are extremely tart z and others again at- 
tributing this effect to the influence of the moon, according 
to the times of bottling theſe wines, that we cannot do 
better than copy here the ſubſtance of what the authors of 
the Maiſon Ruſtique have faid on this ſubject. 

« [t is true that many dealers in wine, ſeeing how im- 
moderately fond moſt people were of this ſparkling liquor, 
did often put into it alum, ſpirit of wine, pigeon's dung, 
2nd many other drugs, to make it froth exceedingly ; but 
it is certain, from experience, that the bottling of it at an 
time between the vintage and the month of May, will alſo 
make it froth. Some pretend that it froths moſt when it 
has been bottled neareſt to the time of gathering the parti- 
cular fort of grapes of which it was made; but many deny 
this. There is no time of the year in which it froths more 
than at the end of the ſecond quarter of the moon in March; 
and that without any artifice at all. One may always be 
ſure that the Champagne wine which has been bottled be- 
tween the tenth and the fourteenth days of the ſame moon 
will frath perfectly. This has been proved by ſuch reite- 
rated experience, that it cannot be doubted. It is, however, 
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continually in the cellars and vaults, and ſtill more in bot- 
tles than in caſks, according to the different ſeaſons and the 
different impreſſions of the air, it is not ſurprizing that 
the ſame wine, particularly the new, ſhould ſometimes ap- 
pear different to the taſte, A wine, for example, which is 
fit for drinking in January and February, ſhall ſeem hard 
in March and April; becauſe of the riling of the fap which 
then agitates it: and this ſame wine, after ſeeming to be 
perfectly ripened in the next Juue and July, ſhall again 
have, in Auguſt and September following, a hardneſs 
which could not be perceived in either of the two preced - 
ing months; becauſe the riſing of the ſap in Auguſt will 
have increaſed the motion of its parts, or in other words, 
have ſet it on the fret. Thus the ſame Champagne wine 
of the firſt year, if it be of the river growth, and frequently 
that of two years old, if it be of the growth of the moun- 
tain, will appear more or leſs ripe or mellow, more or leſs 
exquiſite, more or leſs forward, according to the different 
motions it receives from the different impreſſions of the 
air, which vary moſt ſenſibly in the different ſeaſons of the 
ear.“ 

What is here implied, though perhaps not quite clearly 
expreſſed, is, we apprehend, the true cauſe of the ſparkling 
or frothing of wine; namely, its not having been per- 
fectly fermented, and conſequently not had a thorough 
aſſimilation of its conſtituent parts. The want of this cer- 
tainly makes it fret in the bottle: and accordingly we ſee, 
that the better to ſecure its ſparkling, the people of Cham- 
pagne bottle it in the very ſeaſon when it is molt likely to 
be on the fret; viz. at the time of the weather's turning 
from cold to warm. Several other cauſes will likewiſe put 
wine on the fret, and among theſe a principal one is the 
want of cellars in which an equal temperature of the air. ia 
preſerved all the vear round. This, and the imperfectneis 
of the fermentation of the liquor, are undoubtedly the real 
cauſe of the ſparkling or frothing of wine. 

As a general rule, if it be intended that the wine ſhould 
not froth, the beſt time for drawing ic off, whether into 
bottles or into caſks, is when the weather is extremely fair 
and clear, the barometer high, and of choice, during a 
northerly wind; becauſe the air is then cooleſt, and the 
wine leaſt apt to be on the fret. By inverting theſe rules, 
and drawing off the wine in warm damp weather, when 
the barometer is low, and the wind ſoutherly, what is 
bottled at this time will froth; for wine in the caſk is al- 
ways cloudy then, and conſequently diſpoſed to fret. 

t may not be uninſtructive, and certainly cannot be un- 
entertaining to our readers, if we copy here Dr, Neumann's 
account of, and curſory remarks on, the principal wines 
that are drank in Europe, * 1. The Madeira iſlands, and 
Palma, one of the Canaries, afford two kinds : the firſt 
called Madeira Sec; the latter, which is the richeſt and 
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beſt of the two, Canary or Palm Sec. The name Sec 
(cor ruptly written Sack) ſignifies dry; theſe wines being 
made ſrom half-dried grapes. There is another ſort of 
Sec wine, inferior to both the foregoing, prepared about 
Xeres in Spain, and hence called, according to our or- 
thography, Sherris, or Sherry. 2. The wines of Candia 
ahd Greece, particularly the latter, are of common uſe in 
Italy., Malmſey was formetly the produce of thoſe parts 
only, but is now brought chiefly from Spain: it is a ſweet 
wine, of a golden or browniſh-yellow colour: the Ita- 
lians call it Manna alla bocca e bal/ams al cerwello, Manna 
to the mouth and balſam to the brain.” Zant and Cepha- 
lonia ſend alſo to Venice ſome good, and no ſmall quantit 
of indifferent wines ; almoſt all the wines indeed made uſe 
of in the Venetian territories come from Greece and the 
Morea ; of which there are ſome ſorts ſo bad, and ſo 
cheap, that large quantities are made into vinegar for the 
preparation of ceruſſe. 3. Italy, not Greece, produces 
the vino Greco : this is a gold-coloured unctuous wine, gf 
a pungent ſweetneſs, the growth of Mount Veſuvius, 
reatly ſophiſtiEated by the Neapolitans. In the neigh- 
— of Veſuvius is made the Mangiaguerra wine, as 
alſo a thick blackiſh one called Verracia; and at the foot 
of the hill, the delicious vino vergine. The Italians apply 
this laſt name likewiſe to all the other wines made without 
preſſure. The kingdom of Naples affords the Campania 
or Pauſillippo and Muſcatel, the Surentine, Salernitan, 
and other excellent wines, as alſo the Chiarello, much 
drank at Rome. But the principal of all theſe wines is the 
red, fat, ſweet, and gratefully poignant one, called La- 
chryma Chriſti, The eccleſiaſtical ſtate produces the light, 
pleaſant Albano; and the ſweet Montefiaſcone, a yellowiſh 
not very ſtrong wine, which comes the neareſt to good 
Florence, but does not keep well ; together with ſeveral 
of leſs note, as the Nomentan, Monteran, Velitrin, Præ- 
netic, il Romaneſco, d'Orvieto, &c. 5. In Tuſcany are 
the excellent white and red Florence; the celebrated, hot, 
ſtrong red wine of Monte Pulciano; the Montalneo, Porte 
Hercole, &c. But along the coaſt of the Adriatic, at 
Ancona, Rimini, Peſaro, and as far as Bologna, one meets 
with exceeding bad wines, chiefly of the boiled unfermented 
kind, heavy, diſagreeable, and unwholeſome. 6. In Lom- 
bardy alſo there is abundance of bad wines: the Modeneſe 
and Montferrat are tolerable; the Marcemino, produced 
about Vicenza and Padua, pretty good. The other wines 
moſt commonly drank in that province are the Breſcian, 
Veroneſe, Placentine, Lumelline, and Pucine; and in the 
Genoeſe, the Vino di Monte Vernaccia, Vino'amabile or 
Vino di cinque terre, and Vino Razzeſe. Between Nizza 
and Savona is produced an incomparable Muſcadine : near 
Aauileia is the Roſatz, and near Pavia the Vino Piccante. 
„ and part of Savoy, have excellent light wines. 
8. The Sicilian, Sardinian, and Corſican wines are alſo 
ood : the firſt, as particularly the Catanian, Panormitan, 
Mefinian, and Syracuſan, are accounted the beſt, and are 
chiefly bought up by the knights of Malta. 9. Moſt of 
the Spaniſh wines are compoled of fermented or half fer- 
mented wine, mixed with inſpiſſated muſt and variouſly 


manufactured, or of an infuſion of dry grapes in weak 


muſt. No wines freeze more difficultly than the Spaniſh; 
theſe abounding both with unctuous matter and with in- 
flammable ſpirit. The principal of them are, the Alicant, 
which is a thick, ſtrong, very ſweet, and almoſt black as 
well as nauſeous wine; Sherry, Spaniſh Malmſey, Malaga, 
commonly called mountain, and what is ſimply termed 
Spaniſh wine. Thee, at leaſt, are the ſorts moſt gene- 
rally imported here: but in Spain itſelf there are many 
more, ſuch as, the Tarragon, Salamanca, Cordova, Ga- 


licia, Andaluſia, ſundry baſtards, Vino de toro, &c. 10. 


In Portugal there is plenty of red Port, a cheap but not 
a very excellent- wine, drank in large quantities in England, 
and often dreadfully ſophiſticated. The beſt Vino tinto, a 
blackiſh red wine uſed by the coopers for colour ing other 
wines, is ſaid by ſome to be the produce of Portugal. 
So largely do the Portugueze deal alſo in Madeira, that 
their king receives yearly twelve thouſand pipes of this wine 
by way of tythes. 11. In Francc, chere is a great variety 
of winesz of which the ſtrong, ſweet, full-bodied, ſpiri- 
tuous ones are called Vius de liqueur, There is ſcarcely a 
province in France that does not produce wine : Languedoc 
and Provence afford the ſweeteſt : and the ſame provinces, 
with Champagne and Burgundy, the ſtrongeſt. The wines 
of the northern parts of that kingdom, as Picard and 
Bourdeaux, are the worſt ; and thoſe about its middle, as 
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Paris and Orleans, of a middling kind. The moſt cele- 


brated of the French wines are thoſe of Champagne and 
Burgundy, the Coterotie, St. Lawrence, Frontiniac, Muſ- 
cat de Lion, Cahors, Hermitage, Grave, &. 12. In 
Swiſlerland, the beſt are the Neufchate), Velteline, La 
Cote, and Reiff wines. The Velteline ſtraw-wine, ſo 
called from the grapes being laid for ſome time upon ſtraw 
before they are preſſed, is particularly celebrated. 13. The 
nne wines of the Upper Hungary are in general ex- 
cellent, and greatly ſuperior to thoſe of the Lower. They 
have a delicious aromatic ſmell and taſte, a notable dia- 
phoretic, and corroborating virtue, and when drank freely 
occaſion no head-ach, heavineſs of the limbs, or other in- 
conveniencies. They do not eaſily become vinewed even 
in open veſſels; and retain their ſweetneſs and agreeable- 
neſs for a length of time, though they looſe a little of it 
from year to year, 14. Among the Gen wines, the 
Tyrol are very delicate, e thoſe of Tramin and 
Etſch; but they do not keep. 15. Good Auſtrian wine 
is not to be rejected. Thoſe of Kloſter-Neuberg and 
Broſenburg are counted the beſt, and, in the opinion of 
ſome, excel in taſte that of Edenburg in Lower-Hungary. 
There are alſo good wines in ſeveral other parts of the im- 
perial dominions. 16, In the Palatinate, the beſt wine is 
that of Worms, eſpecially the ſort called woman's milk; 
and next to this, thoſe of Edinghoff and Ambach. 1 7 
Among the more eſteemed German wines are to be reck- 
oned alſo Rheniſh, Mayne, Moſelle, Neckar, and Elſaſs. 
A certain writer calls the Rheniſh made in Hockheim 
hock) the prince of the wines of Germany. 18. The 

ohemian, Sileſian, Thuringian, Miſnian, Naumburg, 
Brandenburg, and other German wines, are generally in- 
ferior to the foregoing. Some, however, of thoſe of Miſ- 
nia and tae Marche, made from ripe picked grapes, have 
this advantage, that they are greatly meliorated by age, ſo 
as to be preferred by many to the Rheniſh, Neckar, and 
Franconia wines, and frequently mixed with other of great- 
er note. The tartiſh German wines keep the longeſt of 
any: ſome of them have been kept two or three hundred 
years; and in Straſhurg there is a caſk of it fourteen hun- 
dred years old, and many above ſeventy; the wine being 
ceanteactly racked off into ſmaller and ſmaller cafks, that 
the veſſel may be conſtantly full. Theſe very old wines 
are preſerved rather for curioſity than uſe, as = not only 
grow too ſtrong for drinking, but at laſt quite diſagreeable. 
The beſt are thoſe of a middle age, from twenty to about 
fifty years.“ 

e cannot cloſe more properly than with the above 
quoted excellent chemiſt's definition of the characters of 
good wine. 

“The goodneſs and wholeſomeneſs of wines are judged 
of, from their being bright, clear, and ſparkling in the 
glaſs; of an agreeable reviving ſmell and taſte; leaving, 


when held in the mouth for ſoine time, a flight ſenſe of al- 
tringency ; being moderately ſtrong and ſpirituous ; paſſing 


freely by urine ; exciting appetite; producing a gentle 
ſweat in the night ; keeping the belly open the next day ; 


without being followed by any head-ach, heavineſs of the 
limbs, or other uneaſineſs. Such a wine, moderately uſed, 
is a very valuable cordial. The ſweet rich wines are either 
new, or very ſtrong and fiery: they heat the body much 
more, and, if drank to any degree of excels, their effects 


| continue much longer than thoſe of the thinner wines, 


which contain an equal quantity of ſpirit. The red wines, 
in general, have the greateſt aſtringency.“ 

The following directions for making domeſtic wines, 
taken from the Muſcum Ruſticum, will, we are perſuaded, 
be agreeable to our readers. | 

As to the art of making wine, I think the rendering 
it more generally known, and practiſed here, may not only 
afford a convenience with regard to expence, and a ſecurity 
with regard to health, to private perſons ; but an advantage 
to the public, in the balance of trade, a principle at preſent 
overlooked : though, ina ſhort time, it will probably be ſeen 
in a more intereſting light. 

« Among the various articles of foreign luxury, wine 
certainly makes one of the moſt capital; and yet what 
with the taking ſuch extreme great quantities, as oblige us 
to receive, as well the product of inferior, as good vin- 
tages; and what with adulterations, as well practiſed before 
the wine is imported hither, as after, we in general drink 
very indifferent natural wines, or very .exceptionable arti- 
ficial mixtures of liquors, called ſo. Though for theſe 


we either pay great annual ſums to foreign countries, or 
4 . to 
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to thofe who make it their buſineſs to impoſe upon us at 
home. 8171 | | 

« This-is the more to be regretted, becauſe we have it 
in our power wholly to avoid it; and, by a little attention 
and trouble, to provide ovrſelves with wine that is ſuperior 
im flavour, cordial effect, wholeſomeneſs, and every other 
quality, with a ſaving of at leaſt-fifty or ſixty per cent. of 
* expence. The means by which I ſuggeſt it to be in 
our power to do this, is _ domeſtic production of wine 
in our own families: which, were the art well known, 
and the advantages, as I have here enumerated them, well 
underſtood, could not ſurely fail to be a much more general 
practice than it is at preſent. | | 
It may be ſaid to appear from experience, that wine 
thus made here, is hot ſo good as the foreign: and that 
we find, in the inſtances of thoſe who have tried to intro- 
duce it, the ſucceſs is not equal to my repreſentation. 'To 
this I anſwer, that experience has verified what I advance, 
in the few inſtances of thoſe who have made domeſtic 
wine with ſkill, and kept it to be of a due age; without 
which, even foreign wine would not be go But the 
reaſons why great numbers do not . is the want of 
knowledge; a ſordidneſs with reſpect to expence; or the 
drinking the wine before it be fit; which is almoſt univer- 
ſally the caſe. For, where this art has been practiſed with- 
out any of theſe diſadvantages, ſuch wine has been produced 
as not only has equalled the foreign, in all general good 
qualities, but has even been miſtaken for ſeveral of the moſt 
valuable kinds, even by the moſt ſkilful judges. 

« The want of knowledge in the art of making domeſtic 
wine being, therefore, one principal cauſe of the neglect of 
doing it more frequently, I ſhall here endeavour to remove 
it, by furniſhing ſuch inſtruQions, as can ſcarcely fail to en- 
able any attentive perſon to practiſe it with eaſe and cer- 
tainty. And, I am perſuaded, that, to middling people, 
eſpecially thoſe living in villages and places remote from 
ſea-ports, where it is difficult to procure even indifferent 
wine in ſmall quantities, I ſhall do a material kindneſs : 
though the advantage of making domeſtic wines is, by no 
means, confined to ſuch perſons, or ſituations ; but even 
all others might find their account in it, both with reſpect 
to expence and health, 

„I will therefore, firſt give a recipe for making the 
moſt perfect wine, that can be produced, by compoſition, 
in this country. By compoſition, I mean, ſuch as is not 
made of the ſimple native juice of any one kind of fruit. 
But this kind is, indeed, in great degree native, as the wa- 
ter added to the dry fruit is only, in fact, the reſtoration, 
of what evaporated in the drying and ripening the fruit : 
and the produce of this proceſs is, therefore, in reality a 

- natural wine, and ſuperior to any that can be made of the 
native juices of the fruits of our own country; or perhaps 
equal to the beſt of thoſe of any other, This recipe will 
ſerve, alſo, as a baſis for the ſhowing afterwards how other, 
and cheaper kinds, may be made. 

« Take thirty gallons of ſoft water, either rain, or river 
water. It ſhould be obtained in as clear a ſtate as poſſible, 
but boiling is needleſs. Put this water into a veſſel, at leaſt 
one third bigger than will contain that quantity : and then 
add to it one hundred weight of Malaga raifins, groſsly pick- 
ed from the ſtalks. Mix the whole well together, that the 
raiſins may not remain clotted in lumps : and then cover 
it partly, but not entirely, with a linen cloth ; and let it 
ſtand in a warm place, if the ſeaſon be not hot, It will 


ſoon begin to ferment, and muſt be well ſtirred about, 


twice in twenty-four hours, for twelve or fourteen days. 
It muſt be then examined, by the taſte, to try if the ſweet- 
neſs be nearly gone off: and if that be found fo, and the 
fermentation be greatly abated, which will be perceived by 
the raiſins beginning to lie quietly at the bottom, the fluid 
muſt be ſtrained off; and preſſed out of the raiſins, firſt by 
the hand, and afterwards by a preſs, if ſuch be eaſily pro- 
cured. But, if there be no preſs, two boards may be uſed, 
with the aſſiſtance of a large weight, or other ſtrong com- 
preffive force, which muſt be continued as long as any fluid 
can be made to drop from the maſs. The fluid, thus ſepa- 
rated from the ſkins, or marc of the raiſins, muſt be then 
put into a good ſound wine caſk, well dried and warmed, 
together with eight pounds of Liſbon ſugar, and a little 
yeaſt : but ſome part of the liquor muſt be kept out, to be 
added, from time to time, as the abatement of the fermen- 
tation, that will come on again, may admit, without the 
wine riſing out of the caſk, In this ſtate it muſt continue 
for a month, with the bung-hole open: and then the whole 
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| of the liquor kept out, having been now put in the veſſel, 
myſt be cloſely ſtopped up, fo that no ait may enter: and 
in this ſtate it muſt be kept for a year or longer. At which 
time it may be bottled of. x 4 

« This wine may be drunk, and will be very good at 
the end of a year and a half: but will be much better, if 
kept longer: and will improve for four or five years. 
When it has a proper age, it will equal any of the ſtrong 
cordial foreign wines : and may, by the addition of proper 
1 to flavour and colour it, be made to reſemble 
them. ö 

« 'This is the moſt perfect kind of what may be called 
artificial wine; but others may be made cheaper. There 
are two methods of making a ſaving in the expence. The 
one is, to ſubſtitute, inſtead of the whole quantity of rai- 
ſins here directed, a greater proportion of ſugar, leaving 
out four pounds of raiſins for one of ſugar added: or the 
quantity of both ſugar, and raiſins, may be diminiſhed, and 
a proportion of clean malt-ſpirits added, when the bung of 
the caſk is cloſed up. The uſe of diſtilled ſpirits, in this 
manner, is not ſo objectionable as it may at firſt appear to 
e who are not unacquainted with theſe matters. 

or ſuch ſpirits will loſe their fiery quality, and be rendered 
ſoft and mellow, by their incorporation with the oily part 
of the wine. And there is nothing more certain than that 
the practice of uſing them is general in the preparation of 
all the foreign wines for our market ; and moſt particularly 
thoſe ſtronger kinds, which are moſt eſteemed by us. 

Any other kind of large raiſins, which are cheap, may 
be uſed as well as the Malaga : and the thinner the ſkins, 
and the ſweeter the pulp, the ſtronger will be the wine. 
lt has been practiſed formerly to bruiſe the raiſins ; but 
it is unneceſſary with reſpect to the common ſorts, as they 
will ſoon burſt with the fermentation, and freely give out 
their contents. But there are ſome ſmall kinds with tough 
ſkins, which, if employed for this purpoſe, ſhould be bruiſed, 
or they will reſiſt the penetration of. the water. Theſe 
kinds are not, however, ſo good for the purpoſe of making 
wine as the larger; or, at leaſt, if they be choſen for any 
particular flavour they may give the wine, there ſhould be 
only a certain proportion mixed, added to ſome of the other 
kinds : and, in this caſe, they ſhould be firſt bruiſed. 

« The practice of a double fermentation, as here direct- 
ed, firſt of the raiſins themſelves, and afterwards of the ſu- 
gar, is not the common method: and very good wine may 

made, by fermenting both at the ſame time. But this 
method is, nevertheleſs, preferable; for it ſometimes hap- 
pens, from ſome unknown circumſtances in the fermenta- 
tion, when ſuch method is not practiſed, that the wine will 
turn out cloudy, and not admit of being fined, by any means 
at preſent underſtood : which accident is prevented by this 
double fermentation remaining, as the ſecond perfectly 
works all the remaining half-termented part of the pulp. 
Moreover, in conſequence of this more perfect fermenta- 
tion, the wine is lighter, and becomes wholeſome and per- 
fect with leſs age, the glutinous matter of the raiſins being 
* reſolved. | ; | 

« Of this wine, by adding the proper flavour, may be 
formed imitations of all the natural wines, of a very 
ſtrong body : and, by abating the proportion of raiſins, ſu- 
be or both, other ſmaller kinds may, by the ſame means, 

e produced. 

« If this wine be perfectly fermented, and' kept a long 

time, ſo that no ſweetneſs remain, .it willygſemble Madei- 


— — 


ra; and has very frequently paſſed for it.. 

e An imitation of Frontiniac may be made by this wine, 
in which the proportion of ſugar, or of malt ſpirits, to the 
raiſins, is large, and the whole body weaker. The muſ- 
cadel flavour of Frontiniac, being exactly to be imitated 
by an infuſion of the flowers of meadow- ſ wett, in ſome of 
the wine: and added in that proportion, . may be 
found ſufficient to raiſe the due degree of the ffavour. In 
the making this artificial Frontiniac, the fermentation 
ſhould be ſtopt, by cloſing the caſk, and adding the ſpirit, 
while a conſiderable ſweetneſs yet remains: and the wine 
may be drunk after it has been a ſhort time in bottles. 

« Cyprus wine may be imitated, alſo, by the ſame 
means: the infuſion of the meadow-[wett being added to 
the wine prepared in the beſt manner above dire ed. But, 
in this caſe, three or four pounds more of ,ſugar, than the 
quantity given in the recipe, ſhould be uſed; and the fer- 
mentation ſtopt while a conſiderable degree of ſweetneſs 
remains. This kind will be the better for age: and, if 
properly managed, can never be diſtinguiſhed, even by ac-, 
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tual compariſon, from the true Cyprus: as I can aſſert 
from the fact irſelf, | | 88 

The imitation of mountain is to be made, by preſerving 
a ſmall degree of ſweetneſs, giving the nut-like flavour, 
and keeping the beſt kind of the above wine to a due age. 
This nut-like flavour may be obtained, by the infuſion of 
the Florentine orris root, powdered with a very ſmall pro- 
portion of orange and lemon-peel : and the wine may be 
rendered more dry or ſweet, by continuing the fermenta- 
tion à greater or leſs. time; and adding a correſpondent 

roportion of clean malt ſpirits, when the fermentation is 
ſtopt ſooher. The adding ſome of the ſtoney ſeeds of the 
raiſins well bruiſed, alſo, give the nut-like flavour : and the 
putting in a part of the ſtalks of the railins, gives a ſharp- 
neſs, found in general in this Kind of wine. 

% The racy taſte of Canary, now commonly called ſack, 
may be counterfeited by the addition of a proper quantity 
of. the juice of white currant-berries to the wine, made 
with a large proportion of mee to the raiſins, and left very 
ſweet in the fermentation. But it is ſaid, that a ſpirit Fd 
tilled from the leaves of clary and clean malt-ſpirits, and 
put to the wine, will give to it ſuch a ſtrong reſemblance 
of ſack, as renders it abſolutely undiſtinguiſhable from that 
wine. . 

« Tt is ſaid alſo, that the juice of the bramble-berries, 
added to the mixture of the wine, before the fermentation, 

ives both the exact colour and flavour of claret. But, 
in this caſe, the quantity of raiſins ſhould be conſiderably 
diminiſhed, and that of the ſugar increaſed, though not to 
the full proportion, as the fermentazion muſt be continued 
till all ſweetneſs be deſtroyed ; and this wine is not in- 
tended to have ſo great a body as the others. 

It is better, therefore, for this imitation of claret, to work 
it only of moderate itrength, and to add ſome proportion of 
diſtilled ſpirit: it will be perfect at the end of two years. 
This, and the imitation of ſack, by the ſpirit of clary, I have 
never ſeen tried ; but have them on very good authority. 
I ſhould be apt to believe, a ſmall proportion of red-argol, 


or tartar, diſſolved in ſome of the wine, and added together 


with the ſpirit, when the bung is cloſed up, would aſſiſt the 
imitation very materially. 

« Any intelligent perſon may eaſily collect, from theſe 
inſtructions, ſuthcient lights to qualify them to make bet- 
ter or cheaper kinds of wine, according to their inclina- 
tion. But whatever kind is made, at leaſt a year ſhould be 

iven to it; and, in moſt caſes, a longer time. For nothing 
ol ſo much contributed to the diſcrediting, and excluding 
the uſe of domeſtic wines, as the drinking them too new, 
eſpecially after an injudicious, and undue management o 
the fermentation 3 by which means ay Ant been made 
to appear flatulent, aceſcent, and foul. ut the very oppo- 

ſite of theſe qualities will be found in them, when properly 
treated and kept.” See the article VINE. 

To WINNOW, to clear corn from the chaff, &c. See 
the article 'T HRASHING. | 

- WINNOWING MACHINE. See TüRASHINOG. 

WITHERS, the part of a horſe where the ſhoulder 
bones join at the bottom of the neck and mane. 

All pinches of the ſaddle on the withers, ſhould be treat- 
ed with repellers ; for this purpoſe bathe the tumour well 
with hot vinegar three or four times a day: if that does not 
' ſucceed alone, an ounce of oil of vitriol may be put to a 
quart of vinegar, or half an ounce of white vitriol diſſolved 
in a little water, and added to the ſame quantity. Theſe 
are generally very effectual repellers for this purpoſe in 
horſes, and will frequently prevent impoſthumation : when 
the ſwelling is attended with heat, ſmarting, and little 
hot watry pimples, the following mixture will then be more 
proper to bathe with: 


— 


Take two ounces of crude ſal ammoniac, boiled in a 
quart of lime- water 3 where that cannot be had, a 
handful of pearl or wood-aſhes may be boiled in 
common water; pour off the decoction when ſet- 
tled, and mix with it half a pint of ſpirit of wine: 
anoint the part afterwards with linſeed oil, or elder 
ointment, to ſoften and ſmooth the ſkin, 


But when theſe ſwellings are critical, the conſequence of 
a fever ſettled on this part, you muſt avoid the repelling 
method, and aſſiſt in bringing the ſwelling to matter, by 
means of ſuppurating poultices; experienced farriers ad- 
viſe never to open theſe tumours till they break of them- 
ſelves ; for - they are opened before they are ripe, the 
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whole fore will be ſpongy, and discharge a bloody bo 


| which ſoon degenerates into a ſordid ulcer, _ But take care 


to inlarge the openings and pare away. the lips, that your 
dreflings may be applied eaſily ; and avoid the ligament 


which runs along the neck to the, withers : if a gathering. 
forms on the oppoſite ſide, open it in the ſame manner, 
but take care they incline downwards, for the ſake of de- 
pending orifices, and letting the matter flow off eaſily, . 
and if the bones ſhould be found foul, they muſt be dreſſed 
with tiucture of myrrh till they ſcale off: if the fungus is 


vety troubleſome, and the diſcharge oily, yellow, and viſcid, 
pledgets ſoaked in. the following, made we have been found 
very effectual, bathing the ſwelling round with ſpirit of wine 
and vinegar, 3 1 | | 


Take half an ounce of blue vitriol, diſſolved in a 
pint of water; oil of turpentine, and rectiſied ſpirit 
of wine, of each four ounces ; white wine vinegarg 


ſix ounces ; oil of vitriol and Ægyptiacum of each 
two ounces, f 


Theſe ſharp liquid applicatioris are often found more 
efficacious dreſſings than ointment with precipitate, or 
verdigris, or indeed any other digeſtives; as they inſinu- 
ate themſelves more readily into the interſtices of the funge, 
or little quag-holes, ſo commonly obſerved in theſe kinds 
of ulcers ; and at the ſame time, level and deſtroy the riſing 
and exuberant papillæ; whereby the ulcer grows more 
ſmooth and dry, ſoon heals up, and cicatriſes,. | 

When the cavities are truly fiſtulous, the calloſities 
muſt be cut out, where it can be done with a knife; and 
the remainder deſtroyed by corroſives; viz. precipitate, 
burnt allum, and white vitriol. Bartlet's Farriery, p- 
273. | | 
7 ITH-WINE. See the article BinD-WeeD. 
WOAD, the Engliſh name of a plant, called by bota- 
niſts, Iſatis ſativa, vel latifolia. 35 

This plant puts forth tems about three feet high, and of 
the thickneſs of a man's finger: theſe divide at their top 
into ſeveral branches loaded with many leaves irregularl 
placed ; and theſe leaves, which reſemble pretty mich 
thoſe of dog's-tongue, are ſleek, and of a bluiſh green co- 
lour. The branches bear alſo great numbers of flowers 
compoſed of four yellow petals diſpoſed croſs-wiſe : the 
pointal becomes a capſule flattened on the edge, and each 
capſule contains two oblong ſeeds; the root is large, woody, 


and penetrates deep into the ground. This plant delights 


in a warm climate, ſuch as Italy and the ſouthern parts of 
France : though it has likewiſe been cultivated in Nor- 
mandy, and is faid to ſucceed in Germany; as experience 
has ſhewn that it docs alſo in this country. 

A light, black, kindly, and rich ſoil, or a meadow new! 
broken up, is choſen for the cultivation of woad; but it 
muſt not by any means be ſown on ſtoney or ſhallow land. 
It thrives well in plains, but ſtill better on the ſouth ſide of 
a hill: the eſſential point is, that the ſoil be good, and that 
it have the above-mentioned qualities. 

Though the land which is intended for woad be ever 
ſo good, it muſt be dunged a year before it is ſown with 
this plant, and be made at firſt to bear a crop of wheat, or 
of onions, &c. After theſe are taken off, three deep ftir- 
rings ſhould be pom with the plough, or which is much 
better, with the ſpade : the firſt ſtirring ſhould be in No- 
vember, and the other two in February, March, or April, 
If the land which is intended for woad lies flat, and has not 
ſlope enough to carry off the wet, channels muſt be cut of 
a greater or leſs ſize, according as the ground is more or 
leſs diſpoſed to retain the water. 

In warm climates, woad is ſown ſo early as the begin- 
ning of April, unleſs the weather chances then to be too 
cold, in which caſe this ſowing is deferred till the begin- 
ning of May: but for countries like ours, where the ſprin 
is attended with froſts, particularly in the night, Mr. Miller 
is certainly right in adviſing to lay the land up in narrow 
high ridges juſt before winter, that the froſt may mellow it: 
to croſs plough it in the ſpring, laying it again in narrow 
ridges, and between this time and the enſuing month of 
June, to barrow it well twice, at different intervals, in or- 
der to root up whatever weeds may have appeared: then, 
in June, to give the ground a third ploughing as deep as 
the plough will go, making the furrows narrow ; after this 
to harrow it again when any new weeds are come up; and 
finally, towards the end of July, or the beginning of Au- 


guſt, to plough it for the laſt time, "aying it as ſmooth as 
8 poſſible. 


poſſible, A good harrowing after this will fit it completely 


to receive the ſeeds, which if rain fall ſoon after their being 
fown, or if they are ſteeped in water during the vight be- 
fore the ſowing, as Mr. Miller adviſes, will appear in a fort- 
night, if the ſeaſon be favourable. They ſhould be but 

;zghtly covered, and ſhould be ſowed ſo thin as that the 
plants may ſtand fix inches aſunder. Some ſtrew pigeon's 
dung on the land juſt after having ſown it with woad, and 
the plants become much the finer for this manure. 

It is a common cuſtom to ſow. woad in broad caſt ; but 
all plants which require being hoed ſhould certainly be 
ſowed in rows, becauſe this method greatly leſſens the la- 
bour and time of hoeing; and beſides, it is much eaſier, in 
this caſe to give each plant its due diſtance, 

When the woad is grown large enough to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed, it ſhould be carefully cleared of all weeds, for theſe 

yould hurt it greatly; and at the ſame time the plants 
ſhould be thinned where they ſtand too cloſe : without 
this precaution, the woad would produce but very few 
leaves, and would remain extremely ſtinted in its growth. 

The intervals between the plants ſhould be ſtirred when- 
ever the ſeaſon requires it; and in the doing of this, by 
which the weeds thereby rooted out will ſoon be deſtroyed 
in dry weather, care ſhould be taken to ay a little earth up 
around the ſtems of the woad. M. Du Hamel, whoſe ac- 
count we have here reſumed, ſays he has been aſſured, that, 
in countries where there is a conveniency of water, the 
woad-grounds are flooded ; but to reap any benefit from 
this practice, the water ſhould be in ſufficient plenty for the 
huſbandman to be able to repeat the flooding frequently ; 
for otherwiſe the heat of -the ſun, after having exhaled the 
water too ſoon, would harden the ſurface of the earth, and 
thereby greatly injure the plants. 
Woad generally affords two crops in the ſame year, and 
ſometimes when the ſeaſon has been favourable, it bas 
yielded even four, The two firſt are the beſt, and theſe 
are commonly mixed together in the manufacturing of this 
plant: but the after crops are always kept ſeparate 3 for 


if theſe are mixed with the other, the whole will be ſpoiled. 


The two firſt crops will fell for from twenty-five to thirty 
unds a ton; but the latter will not bring more than ſe- 
Fog or eight pounds, and ſometimes not ſo much. An acre 


of land well huſbanded will produce a ton of woad, and in | 


good ſeaſons near a ton and a half. The firſt crop is ga- 
thered towards the end of Auguſt, and the laſt at the end 
of October, or in the beginning of November: but this 
laſt crop muſt be got in betore the firſt froſts comes on; 
for the leaves that might be gathered afterwards would not 
be worth any thing. When the plant is ripe, which is 
known by its firſt leaves beginning to dry, all the leaves 
are cut-off by a man who gralps the plants by handfulls, 
and they are then laid up to wither, Whilſt they are in this 
ſituation, they muſt be ſheltered from the fun and rain, and 
they muſt be frequently turned, in order that they may 
| heat equally: they are then carried to a mil] ſomewhat 
Iike that which is uſed for preſiog the oil out of linſeed, and 
are there ground till they are reduced into a paſte, which 
is afterwards ſormed into cakes of about a pound weight, 
and theſe are laid to dry in a covered place, where neither 
the ſun nor rain can come to them. This paſte is dried 
thus for about a fortnight, that is to ſay, till it has acquired 
conſiſtence enough to bo formed into bal roundiſh lumps, 
by means of little wooden moulds into which it is put for 
that purpoſe. As faſt as theſe lumps are taken out of the 
moulds, they are laid upon wicker hurdles looſely woven, 
ſo as not to touch one another, and in ſuch manner that the 
air may come at every part of them, as is practiſed in the 
drying of ſtarch. Theſe Jumps become very hard, and in 
this condition it is that they are ſold, When they are to be 
uſed, they mult be ſteeped a long while in water before 
they can be broken. 
| The woad thus prepared yields an excellent biue dye, 
very laſting, and with which all the degrees of this colour 
may be made. It is not long ſince this plant was preferred 
to indigo: afterwards, through a kind of toleration, the 
dyers were allowed to put a ſmall quantity of indigo into 
their vats of woad ; but now that the making and mannner 
of uſing indigo have been greatly improved, it is looked 
upon as a matter of indifference whether that or woad be 
uſed for dying blue. | 

At the laſt cutting of the woad, and with that cutting, 
the crown of the root is taken off; whereas only the leaves 
were gathered in the preceding cuttings, When it is intend- 
cd to ſave the ſeed of woad, a ſmall portion of the plantation 

2 | 


ſhould be allotted for this purpoſe at 
then a part only of the leaves there 
| the plants: but it is proper to retrench ſome of them, be- 

cauſe experience has ſhewn that the plants on which all their 
leaves are left run to ſeed ſoon, and that their ſeeds have in 
this caſe often been deſtroyed by the cold of the enſuing 
ſpring. Thus woad, being a biennial plant, ſhould not be 
ltere to ſeed beſore the month of Auguſt in the ſecond 

ear after it has been ſown; and therefore ſome of its leaves 
bos be cut off in October, to prevent its being too for- 
ward. 

Beſides cold, weeds and drough, which are very per- 
nicious to woad, locuſts will ſometimes devour a whole 
field of it in an evening. When theſe enemies are obſcry- 
ed, all the leaves ſhould be immediately cut off, that the 
plants may put forth new ones. 
| The ſame field ſhould not be made to bear a ſecond crop 
of woad immediately after the firſt ; for this plant is a great 
| impoveriſher of the ground: but after it - been taken 


ſe laſt cutting, and 
ould be taken from 


.þ off, wheat may be ſown the firſt year, millet the ſecond, 


and in the third it may be laid down again to woad, if it 
has been well manured. _ | 

WOLVES TEETH, a name given to thoſe teeth, 
which grow in ſuch a manner, that their points prick, or 
wound either the tongue or gums, in eating. Old horſes 
are moſt liable to this infirmity, and whoſe upper over- 
ſhoot the under teeth in a great degree. | 

To remedy this evil, you may either chop off the ſuper- 
fluous parts of the teeth with a chiſſel and mallet, or file 
them down; which is the better way, till you have ſuffici- 
ently waſted them. 

WOOD, a large and thick plantation of trees. 

The two molt ſubſtantial timbers of this country are the 
oak add cheſnut; though the latter has been of late years 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed in England, ſo that there are 
ſcarce any remains of trees of ſize in the woods at preſent ; 
but there can be no doubt of this tree having been one of 
the molt common trees in this country, as may be proved 
by the-old buildings in many parts of England, in which 
the greateſt part of the — A. is cheſnut. Next to theſe, 
the elm is eiteemed as a profitable timber; but of theſe 
there are few cultivated in woods, eſpecially in the ſouth 
part of England, where they chiefly grow in hedge-rows, 
or plantations near houſes; but in the north-weſt part of 
England, there are numbers of very large trees of the wiich- 
elm, growing in parks, and ſome in woods, as if that tree 
was a native of this country, which has been much doubted 
though as this tree propagates itſelf by ſeeds, it may be 
deemed an indigenous plant in England. 

The beech is another tree common in the woods, eſpe- 
cially upon the chalky hills of Buckinghamſhire, Kent, 
Sufſex, and Hampſhire, where there are ſome very large 
woods entirely of this fort; ſome of which have been of 
long ſtanding, as appears by the age of the trees; but 
whether this tree is a native of this country, has been a 
point often diſputed. 

The afh js a very profitable tree, and of quick growth; 
ſo that in leſs than an age, the trees will arrive to a large 
ſize from the ſeeds; therefore a perſon may hope to reap 
the profits of his Jabour, who fows the ſeeds; but this is 
not a beautiful tree to ſtand near a habitation, being late 
in the ſpring in putting out its leaves, and the firſt that 
ſheds them in autumn ; nor is it a friendly tree to what- 
ever grows near it, the roots drawing away all the nou- 
riſhment of the ground, whereby the trees or plants which 

row near are deprived of it; fo that where the aſh grows 
in hedge-rows, the hedges in a few years are entirely de- 
ſtroyed; and if they are in paſture-grounds, and the cows' 
browze on them, the butter made with the milk will be 
bad; for which reaſon the aſh ſhould be ſown feparate in 
lands which are incloſed, where cattle are not permitted 
to come, and at a diſtance from the habitation. 

Upon ſandy or rocky foils, the Scotch pine will thrive 
execedingly, and turn to great advantage to the plan er, 
provided the plants are planted young, and treated in a pro- 
per manner. There are alſo — aquatic trees, which 
are very profitable to thoſe who have low marſhy lands, 
where the harder kinds of timber will not thrive : theſe 
are the poplars of ſeveral forts, the willow, alder, &c. 

Where there are young woods, great care mult be taken 
of the fences; for it cattle ſhould get in among the trees, 
they will, in a ſhort time, do infinite damage to them, by 
| browzing on their branches, or barking their trees; and 
during the firſt ten years of their growth, they ſhould be 


ſecured 
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ſecured from hares and rabbits, otherwiſe, in ſevere ſroſt, 
when the ground is covered with ſnow, whereby they are 
deprived of other food, they will get into the woods, and 
eat off the bark from the young trees, and gnaw all the 
branches within their reach; ſo that in a few days, where 
there are plenty of theſe animals, there may 'be ſuch de- 
ſtruction made among the young trees, as cannot be re- 
trieved, but by cutting them down to the ground, which 
will be a loſs of ſeveral years; therefore thoſe, perſons who 
have the care of young woods, ſhould be very diligent in 
froſty weather in looking over the trees, and itopping holes 
in the fences to keep out the vermin, 

Another care to be taken of yuung woods, is the thin- 
ning the trees from time to time, as they increaſe in their 
growth; but in doing of this, there muſt be great caution 
uſed, for it ſhould be gradually performed, ſo as not to 
open the trees too much, to let the cold air among them, 
which will greatly retard their growth; nor ſhould the 
trees be left ſo cloſe as to draw each other up like May- 
poles, but rather obſerve a medium in this work, cutting 
down a few each year, according as there may be neceſſit 
for it, being careful not to permit thoſe to ſtand, which 
may ſpoil * growth of the neighbouring trees, always ob- 
ſerving to leave thoſe trees which are the moſt promiling. 
Ihe young trees in theſe woods ſhould not be lopped or 
pruned, for the more they are cut the leſs they will in- 
creaſe in bulk; every branch which is cut off will rob 
the tree of its nouriſhment, in proportion to the ſize of 
the branch; therefore the hatchet ſhould not be ſuffered 
to come into young woods, unleſs in the hands of ſkilful 
perſons. 

Where perſons have more regard to the future welfare 
of the timber than their immediate profit, the underwood 
ſhould be grubbed up as the trees advance, that the roots 
may have Neo whole benefit of the ſoil, and heir ſtems en- 
joy the free air, without which their ſtems are generally 
covered with moſs, and their growth greatly ſtinted; as 
may be obſerved in all ſuch woods where there is any quan- 
tity of underwood remaining, in which places it is rarely 
found that the trees do ever grow to a large ſize; therefore 
when Jarge timber is defired, the trees muſt have room to 
extend their roots and branches, without which it cannot 
be expected: but from a covetous temper, many people 
let their underwood remain as long as it will live; for as 
the timber increaſes, the underwood will be gradually de- 
caying by the ſhade and drip of the large trees, fo that by 
this method the timber ſuffers more in a few -years than 
the value of the underwood; therefore by endeavouring to 
have both, neither of them can be ſo good as where they 
are ſeparately preſerved. 

If perſons who have eſtates would be careful to nurſe up 
trees in their hedge rows, it would in time become a for- 
tune to their ſucceſſors; as hereby the timber growing in 
the hedges may be worth more than the freehold of the 
eſtate, Which has often been the caſe with eſtates from 
which their poſſeſſors have cut down timber for fortunes 
for their younger children; the. frequency of this ſhould 
encourage perſons to be a little more attentive to the growth 
and preſervation pf young woods, ſince the expence and 
trouble is not great, and the future profit very certain; 
beſides, the pleaſure of ſeeing trees of a man's own ſowing 
make yearly advances, muſt be very great to thoſe who 
have any reliſh for country amuſements, 

There are ſeveral perſons who plant copſes for cutting 
every ten or twelve years, according to their growth. 
Theſe are uſually planted in autumn, either wich ſtools or 
young plants, which are drawn out of the woods; the lat- 
ter ſhould always be preferred to the former. Theſe copſes 
are commonly planted with ſeveral ſorts of trees, as oak, 
beech, cheſnut, aſh, birch, willows, &c. But the 
and cheſnut are the moſt profitable, where they grow 
kindly, becauſe the poles of aſh are very valuable: theſe | 


aſh ſter, Coltſwold, and the 
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alſo are good for hoops, ſo that there is no danger of havi ng 
ſale for theſe copſe woods when they are fit for cutting; but 
where the copſes are intended to remain, there ſhould be 
no ſtandard trees left for timber, becauſe as the heads of the 
trees ſpread, and overtop the underwood, it will cauſe that 
to decay, and where the ſtandards are left upon the ſtumps 
of the cople wood, they will never grow to a large ſize, nor 
will the timber be ſo valuable as that produced immediately 
from a young root; therefore whoever will make the ex- 
periment, will be convinced that it is more for the advan- 
tage of both to keep them in diſtin woods. 

Eut where perſons plant copſes upon land free from trees, 
it will be the better method to ſow the ſeeds, ' eſpecially if 
cheſnut, oak, or. beech, are the trees intended; for although, 
it is a prevailing jv op with the generality of perſons, that 
by planting they ſave time, yet I am ſure of the contrary; 
for if the ſeedling plants are kept clear from weeds, they 
will, in eight or ten years, out-grow thoſe which are 
Planted; and theſe unremoved copſes will continue much 
longer in vigour than the other: ſo that for either timber 
or copſe wood, the beſt method is to prepare the ground 
well, and ſecure the fences and ſow the ſeeds, which is ſo far 
from loſing, that in twenty years it will be found to gain 
time, which is what every 18 wiſhes to do. 

The uſual time of felling timber is from November to 
February, at which time the ſap in the trees is hardened; 
for when the ſap is flowing in the trees, if they are cut 
down, the worm will take the timber, and cauſe it to decay 
very ſoon; therefore it the durableneſs of the timber is 
conſidered, the trees ſhould always be cut in the winter 
months; but as the bark of the oak is ſo very valuable for 
tanning leather, there has been a law paſſed to oblige per- 
ſons to cut theſe trees during the ſpring-ſeaſon, when the 
bark will readily peel off, by which the timber is rendered 
unfit for building either ſhips or houſes, as it will be very 
ſubject to caſt, rift, or twine, and the worm will ſoon take 
it; therefore it will be more for the public benefit, if a 
law was enacted to _— every perſon to ſtrip off the bark 
of ſuch trees as are deſigned to be cut down in the ſpring 
when the bark will run, leaving the trees with their branches 
ſtanding till the following winter, which will be found to 
anſwer Goth purpoſes well. Miller's Gard. Dit. 

Woop-Cock Soil, ground whoſe ſoil under the turf is 
of the colour of a wood-cock, and is not good, 

Woop-LanD, ground covered with woods. It is alſo 
a term uſed by the farmers of many counties of England, 
for a ſort of ſoil, from its conſtant humidity and dark cos 
lour, reſembling the ſoil in woods, which, of whatever 
nature it originally is, will always be made to appear thus 

from the continual dropping of trees, and the want of a 
free air and ſun, together with the fall of leaves, deſtroyed 
and waſhed to pieces by the wet. A ö | 

This ſoil in the open countries has a conſiderable quan- 
tity of clay in it, and holds the water a long time that-once 
falls upon it: in wet weather it ſticks firmly to the plough- 
ſhare; and, in dry, is very apt to crack. In uncultivated 
places it uſually produces ruſhes and ruſh graſs. A moiſt 
and dripping year is extremely detrimental to this ſort of 
land, 

WOODEN HORSE COLLARS, See CoLLARSs. 

WOODY, abounding with wood, 

WOOL, the covering of ſheep. Each fleece conſiſts 
of wool of ſeveral qualities and degrees of fineneſs, which 
the dealers therein take care to ſeparate, 

The Engliſh and French uſually ſeparate each fleece into 
three principal ſorts, viz. 1. Mother-wool, which is that 

of the back and neck. 2. The wool of the tails and legs. 
3. That of the breaſt and under the belly. The wool 
moſt eſteemed is the Engliſh, chiefly that about Leomin- 
ae of White; the Spaniſh, prin- 
cipally that about Segovia; and the French about Berry. 
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An account of three experiments made to diſcover whether wool, laid up in the fleece, alters in its weight. | 
It has been a matter of ſome doubt amongſt graziers, farmers, and dealers in. wool, whether or not wool, after it 1 
ſhorn and laid up in the fleece, alters in its weight. The following experiments were made to decide this queſtion, 
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ExrrRIMENT I. „ Exexmment II. ExyPtriMEnT III. 

This wool was ſhorn dry, and laid This wool was ſhorn dry and laid inf This wool was ſhorn dry, and laid 
up in a two-pair of ſtairs room a lower room, with a brick floor up in a two-pair-of-ſtairs room 
on a boarded-floor. one foot above the floor. with a boarded floor. 

"wp Bale | 8 Weight 
| „ OZ, „ 0. | Ib. oz. 
1746, Aug. 10 76 6 1749, Oct. 15 100 4 1756, Aug. 30 36 9 
Sept. 7 75 8 Nov. 18 101 2 oy. 19 9 
7 14 77. 7 | 1747, 75 26 | 102 1 3 19 37 bn 
OV. 1 eb. 20 102 Ar. 2 
1747, vg 26 bo 0 Mar. 23 | 102 9 April : 3 4 
eb. 20 80 4 — =o Ditto 21 36 14 
Mar. 2 19 8 The weight increaſed from Oc- May 2 36 1 
Apr. 1 37 1 tober 15, 1746, to February 20, une 1 36 85 
June 2 76 : 1747, as 100 to 1027, | Bie 13 36 4 
July 2 76 8 N. B. It is ſomething difficult to | July 8 36 1 
Sept. 16 78 15 account for this parcel of wool not en- itto 27 35, 12 
3973 8 78 0 creaſing more in its weight, as it lay ſo Sept. 30 30 4 
8 Feb. 28 near the ground floor: but very proba- 1758, Jan. 25 37 117 
Ale. 3001 38 _19 __T____ | bly the air had been very damp and raw — 
The weight was increaſed from Aug. | from the time it was ſhorn till the 1 5th The weight of this wool en- 
10, 1746, (when it was firſt laid up) | of October, 1746, when it was firſt] creaſed from the time it was laid up, 
to Feb. 20, 1747, in the proportion as on ſo that the wool had then very] Auguſt 30, 1757, to Feb. 19, 1757, 
100 to 105. | | {likely gained weight conſiderably. as 100 to 1035. 


Both wool, and woollen rags, make an excellent ma- 
nure 

WORKING HORSES. See Horss. 

WORKING OXEN, See Oxtn. 

WORMS are very prejudicial to corn fields, eating up 
the roots of the young corn, and deſtroying great quanti- 
ties of the crop. Sea-falt is the beſt of all things for de- 
ſtroying them. Sea-water is proper to ſprinkle on the 
bs, where it can be had-; where the falt ſprings are, 
their water does; and where neither are at hand a little 
common or bay-falt does as well. Soot will deſtroy 
them in ſome lands, but is not to be depended upon, 
for it does not always ſucceed. Some farmers ſtrew on 
their lands a mixture of chalk and lime; and others truſt 
wholly to their winter-fallowing to do it, if this is done in 
a wet ſeaſon, when they come up to the ſurface of the 

round, and ſome nails with ſharp heads be driven into the 
ttom of the plough. If they are troubleſome in gardens, 
the refuſe brine of ſalted meat will ſerve the purpoſe, or 
ſome walnut leaves ſteeped in a ciſtern of water for a fort- 
night or three weeks, will give it ſuch a bitterneſs that it 
will be a certain poiſon to them. A decoction of wood- 
aſhes, ſprinkled on the ground, will anſwer the ſame pur- 
poſe ; and any particular plant may be ſecured both from 
worms and ſnails by ſtrewing a mixture of lime and aſhes 
about its roots. It is a general caution among the farmers 
to ſow their corn as ſhallow as they can, where the field is 
very ſubject to worms. 
ORMS, a well known ſpecies of inſects, very trou- 
bleſome to horſes. -. 

Authors have deſcribed three different ſorts of worms 
that affect horſes, viz. bots, which young horſes are often 
troubled with in the ſpring : the rotundi, or thoſe reſem- 
bling earth- worms; and the aſcarides, or thoſe about the 
ſize of the largeſt ſewing needle, with flat heads, 

For the method of curing the bots, ſee the article Bors. 

As the ſource of worms in rag proceeds from a vi- 
tiated appetite and a weak digeſtion, recourſe muſt firſt be 
had to mercurials, and afterwards to ſuch things as are 

roper to {ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote digeſtion, and 

y deſtroying the ſuppoſed ova, prevent the regeneration 
of theſe animals. Thus, two drams of calomel may be 
given with half an ounce of diapente, and mixed up with 
conſerve of wormwood over night ; and the next morning 
the above purge: theſe may be repeated in ſix or eight days. 
Or the following mercurial purge may be given, which 
will be leſs troubleſome, and no leſs efficacious, 


Take crude quickſilver, two drams ; Venice turpentine, 
half an ounce; rub the quickſilver till no gliſtening 
appears; then add an ounce of aloes, a dram of grated 
ginger, thirty drops of oil of ſavin, and a ſufficient 
quantity of ſyrup of buckthorn to make a ball, 


| 


One of theſe balls may be given every ſix days, with the 
uſual precautions in regard to mercurial phyſic ; and theſe 
powders intermediately. 


Take powdered tin and Æthiops mineral, of each half 
an ounce : give every night in a maſh, or his corn. 


The various preparations of antimony and mercury muſt 
be given ſeveral weeks together, in order to get entire rid- 
dance of theſe vermin. The Æthiops mineral may be 
given to the quantity of half an ounce a day; the mercurius 
alkaliſatus to two drams a day, incorporated with a bit of 
cordial ball. Tbe cinnabar powders, as directed in the 
farcy, are no leſs effectual: and when worms are bred from 
high feeding, or unwholeſome food ; rue, garlick, tanſy, 
ſavin, box, and many other ſimples, may be given ſuce 
fully; being for that purpoſe mixed with their food; as 
alſo cut tobacco, from half an ounce to an ounce a day. 

As the generation of worms perhaps principally proceeds 
from a weak ſtomach, and bad digeſtion, if the horſe be of 
a tender conſtitution, and a bad feeder, the following bitter 
drink ſhould be given to ſtrengthen his ſtomach, and mend 
digeſtion, which will prevent the formation of theſe ani- 
mals, interpoſing now and then a gentle ſtomach purge, 
prepared with an ounce and half of hiera picra made up 
into a ball, with ſyrup of buckthorn. | 


Take gentian root, zedoary and galangals of each two 
ounces; chamomile flowers, and tops of centaury, of 
each two handfuls; Jeſuit's bark powdered, two 
ounces; filings of iron half a pound ; juniper berries 
four ounces: infuſe in three gallons of ale for a week, 
ſhaking the veſſel now and then: and give a pint of 
this night and morning. 


To anſwer this purpoſe alſo, an ounce of filings of ſteel 
finely powdered, has been ſucceſsfully given every day for 
a fortnight or longer, in the horſe's corn. Bartlet's Far- 
ricry, & 150, | 

WOUND, a hurt given by violence. 

In all freſh wounds made by cutting inſtruments, there 
is nothing more required than bringing the lips of the 


wound into contact by ſuture or bandage, provided the 


part will allow of it ; for on wounds of the hips, or other 
prominent parts, and acroſs ſome of the large muſcles, the 
ſtitches are apt to burſt on the horſe's lying down and 
riſing up in the ſtall; in ſuch caſes the lips ſhould not 
be brought cloſe together ; one ſtitch is ſufficient for a 
wound two inches lang ; but in large wounds may be at 
an inch or more diſtance; and if the wound is deep in 
the muſcles, care ſhould be taken to paſs the needles pro- 
portionably deep, otherwiſe the wound will not unite 
properly from the bottom, 


Should 
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Shoufd the wound bleed much from an artery divided, 
the firſt ſtep ſhould be to ſecure it, by paſſing a crooked 
needle underneath, and tying it up with a waxed thread. 
If the artery cannot be got at this way, apply a button of 
lint or tow to the mouth of the bleeding veſſel, dipped in 
a ſtrong ſolution of blue vitriol, ſtyptic water, oil of vi- 
triol, or hot oil of turpentine, powdered vitriol, or col- 
cothar, &c. and remember always to apply it cloſe to the 
mouth of the bleeding veſſels, and take care that it is 
kept there by proper compreſs and bandage, till an eſchar 
is formed; otherwiſe it will elude your expectations, 
and frequently alarm 2 with freſh bleedings. 

I purpoſely avoid ſetting down any famous receipts for 
freſh wounds, whether ointments, or Fryar's balſams, be- 
ing well aſſured, that in a healthy ſound conſtitution, na- 
ture furniſhes the beſt balſam, and performs herſelf the 
cure, which is ſo often attributed to the medicine; when 
it is otherwiſe, and the blood is deprived of its balſamic 
ſtate, as will appear from the aſpect of the wound, and 
its manner of healing, it muſt be rectified by proper in- 
ternal medicines, ww a great foundation for healing 
can be laid by any external applications whatever, 

The lips of the wound then — brought together b 
the needle or bandage, it needs only to be covered wit 
rags dipped in brandy, or a pledgit of tow ſpread with the 
wound ointment, and the wounded part kept as much as 
poſſible from motion. 

Remember to dreſs all wounds of the joints, tendons 
and membranous parts, with terebinthinate medicines : to 
which may be added honey and tincture of myrrh ; and 
avoid all greaſy applications whatever ; fomentations and 
poultices are alſo generaily here of e uſe; the former 
thin and attenuate the impacted fluids, greatly promote a 
free perſpiration in the limb, and facilitate the unloading 
the ſurcharge on the veſſels, by quickening the motion of 
the fluids; while the latter, by relaxing the veſſels, abate 
their tenſion, and relieve the obſtruction, by promoting 
digeſtion. 

Punctured wounds from thorns, or any other acci- 
dents, ſhould' be treated in the ſame manner; apply- 
ing the beer, or bread and milk poultice over the dreſſ- 
ing, till ſome ſigns of digeBion appear; and fomenting 
the part well every day. This method is alſo very ſuc- 
ceſsfully uſed to thoſe ſwellings, which often ariſe on the 
neck from bleeding, the ſores being ſprinkled with preci- 
pitate, and burnt allum powdered, to fetch out the core, 
or fungus, which choaks up the orifice. * The uſual me- 
thod is to introduce a piece of vitriol, or ſublimate, 
which often brings on a plentiful diſcharge, fetches out 
the core, and makes a cure; but it is often with the loſs 
of the vein, and it ſometimeg Jeaves a large ſwelling and 
impoſthumation. | 

n gua-ſhot wounds, when the ball has not penetrated 
too deep, it ſhould be extracted, if it can be fetched away 
without diſturbance, together with any extraneous bodies 
that might paſs in with it; the wound ſhould be dreſſed 
with the old digeſtive of Venice or common turpentine, 


| 
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divided with the yolks of eggs, to which may be added 
ſome honey and tincture of myrrh, The entrance of theſe 
wounds frequently requires to be enlarged, and a depend- 
ing orifice thould always be procured if poſſible; and if 
the wound ſhould not digeſt kindly, apply the beer poultice, 
and foment with the diſcutient fomentation, | 

In ſcalds, or burns from gun-powder, or any cther 
cauſe, when the ſkin remains entire, bathe the part well, 
and keep it ſoaked with rags dipped in ſpirit of wine 
camphorated : ſalt bound thick on the part has been found 
very effectual for this purpoſe : and indeed all ſaline and 
ſpirituous applications excel others, while the ſkin is yet 
unbroke ; but when the ſkin is ſeparated, anoint the part, 
and keep it conſtantly ſupple with linſeed or ſallad oil, and 
a plaiſter ſpread with bees-wax and oil; if the ſkin is ſo 
ſcorched, that ſloughs muſt be digeſted out, dreſs with the 
wound ointment and oil of turpentine, and finiſh the cure 
with any drying ointment. Should the horſe be feveriſh 
from the pain, bleed him, give cooling clyſters, and treat 
him as we have directed in ſimple fevers. 

The fire ſuppoſed to be left in the part after injuries of 
this kind, is nothing more than the inflamamation, which 
is the natural effect of ſuch cauſes ; ſo that the whimſical 
notions and conceits concerning fire remaining in the 
burnt part, is extremely abſurd, 


Wounds in the Feet from Nails, Gravel, &c. 


Accidents of this ſort are very common, and ſometimes 
for want of early care, prove of bad conſequence : for 
the parts being naturally tender, are very ſuſceptible of 
inflammation ; and when matter is once formed, if a free 
diſcharge is not procured, the bone which is ſpongy, 
ſoon becomes affected, and the whole foot is then in 
danger, 

hen any extraneous bodies, ſuch as nails, ſtubs, 
thorns, &c. have paſſed into the horſe's foot, you ſhould 
endeavour to get them out as ſoon as poſſible; and after 
waſhing the part with oil of turpentine, dreſs the hole 
with lint dipped in the ſame, melted down with a little 
tar; the foot may be ſtopped up with bran and hogs-lard 
heated together, or put into the turnep, or any ſoft poul- 
tice : this method is generally ſucceſsful, when the nail, 
&c. is entirely removed; but if any piece, or particle, 
ſhould remain behind, which may be ſuſpected by the de- 
gree of pain, and diſcharge of matter, after paring away 
the ſole as thin as poſſible, introduce a bit of ſponge tent 
in order to enlarge the hole, that it wa be drawn out by a 
ſmall pair of forceps, or brought away by digeſtion : if this 
method ſhould not ſucceed, but the lameneſs continues, 
with a diſcharge of a thin, bloody, or ſtinking matter, 

u muſt no longer delay opening the wound with a draw- 
ing knife to the bottom, and then dreſs as above directed, 
or with the turpentine digeſtive, divided with the yolk of 
an egg, and a little tincture of myrrh, afterwards with the 
precipitate medicine. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 246. 
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ARD-LAND, a quantity of land, in ſome coun- 
ties fifteen acres, in ſome twenty, and in others, 


Y twenty-four, thirty, and thirty-four acres. 
YELLOWS, a diſeaſe incident to horſes and 


other cattle, and more properly called the jaundice. See the 
article JAUNDICE, | 


« Having, ſays a correſpondent of the editors of the 
Muſeum Ruſticum, noted the frequent fatal effects of the 
diſeaſe in cattle, called the yellows, I ſome years ſince 
reſolved to let no opportunity ſlip of being acquainted with 
this complaint, in order to aflign its cauſe, inaſmuch as I 
apprehend it to be the n of moſt chronical diſeaſes, 

| to 


milk, &c, 


udder, or milk-bag ; internally, in the form of water, in 


to ſuppuration, the beaſt commonly recovers, though fre- 


je& to this complaint, are for about the five firſt weeks 


time the days are alſo warm and nights cold; and the 
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to which great cattle are ſubje& as the murrain in the | 
guts, ſcowering, aſthma, or wheezing, dropſy, and loſs of 


“ I have not hitherto been able to find any author who 
has treated of this complaint in a manner ſuitable to the 
conſequence thereof, ſo as to trace the ſymptoms in its 
ſeveral ſtages, in order to effect a cure; and, where this 
complaint has been quite neglected or ill cured, to point out 
the conſequence, by ſhewing how it may appear under the 
above-mentioned ſhapes, which, being miſtaken for ori- 
ginals when they are only conſequents, are rarely cured, 
through the firſt cauſe being unknown, 

« This complaint, I apprehend, proceeds from a waſte 
of bile, that is, a preternatural running out of what is called 
gall ; occaſioned by the rugæ, which are in the inner 
membrane of the neck cf the bilivus duct, becoming, by 
ſome accident, too weak to perform their office, ſo that 
the gall runs out of the bladder nearly as faſt as it runs in; 
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cauſes wheezing; and the haſk, and uncommon poverty ; 
when in the guts and meſentery, (or ſweet bread) cauſes 
the laſk and ſcowering; and when in the vein of fat, 
between the muſcles, cauſes the droply and uncommon 
weakneſs, 

In this laſt complaint, on opening a beaſt, the milt 
or ſpleen was very ſmall, and thin, not half fo large as in 
a healthy ſtate, as was alſo the liver; but other ways ſound 
and perfect, the gall-bladder of an uncommon thickneſs, 
and its contents very little. 

In opening a beaſt which was waſted, and ſubject to 
wheezing and the haſk, the pericardium was become hard, 
and inclined to calloſity towards the part which joined the 
heart: the heart unuſually large, but ſound: the lights 
very ſound, but ſmall: the milt or ſpleen thin and wi- 
thered: and the liver dryiſh, with a few ſmall hard knots 
therein: the gall-bladder near as the former. 


by which means it forceth itſelf, or a conſiderable part at 


by the ductus communis cholidochus into the inteſtines, | having their guts covered 
and, by the means of the vena porta, mixes again with the | 


« I have obſerved theſe knobs in others, and generall 


found the gall-bladder, liver and ſpleen leſs or more af- 
leaſt, into the porus bilarius, inſtead of being diſcharged |fefted ; thoſe which had the laſk, and ſcowered, generally 


the inſide with a large quantity 
of mucus reſembling frogs ſpawn: the fleſh of theſe is 


blood, filling that with its ſharp pungent quality; which | always of a yellow caſt. 


eauſeth that fluid to become of a ſizy nature, and, conſe- 
quently, to move ſlowly in the channels through which it 
paſſes ; whence ariſes that ſluggiſh diſpoſition the beaſt in 
this complaint is ſubject to, and which is one of the firſt 
ſymptom of the diſeaſes. | 

& And the liver, being deprived of the natural heat and 
weight thereof, is, together with the ſtzineſs of the blood, 
rendered incapable of performing its office, ſo that the ſup- 
ply of bile is not equal to the expence ; nor is the blood pu- 
rified from it as it ought, but paſſes on together till it fixes 
in ſome part, and there (if not timely prevented) forms a 
tumour very prejudicial to the beaſt. 


„ Theſe tumours I have feen appear externally in the 
| glands behind the ears, in the ſhoulders, and in the flank, 


in the dewlap, round the corner of the hoots, and in the 


the veins of fat between the muſcular parts of the body, 
in the kidney fat, and even between the coats of the guts. 
« When theſe tumours, which appear externally, come 


quently it be a long time firſt. 
« The ſeaſons of the year in which cattle are moſt ſub- 


after they are put out to graſs in the ſpring, during which 
time the ſeaſon is apt to be very warm at days and cold 
at nights; the graſs being alſo tender, and abounding 
with moiſture: and in like manner in autumn ; at which 


graſs, on account of autumnal rains, tender as in the ſpring 
and more ſo, if the preceding ſummer was tolerably 
dry. 

ef The cattle at theſe ſeaſons being faint and very ſubject 
to perſpire much, by which the pores are greatly opened 
in the day, and ſudden cold coming on at night haſtily 
contracts them; and before the warmth of the next day 
becomes ſufficient to ſet the parts thus contracted at liber-, 
ty, the matter, which ſhould have been diſcharged by per- 


« Having ſaid thus much of what I apprehend the cauſe, 
I will now preſcribe what I have very many times known 
uſed with good ſucceſs for a cure, | 


« Firſt, Suffer no blood to be taken away from the beaſt, 


« Take a handful of rue tops, the like quantity of the 
greater celendine; ſhred them ſmall, and mix with 
them one ounce of turmerick root in powder (or 
inſtead thereof red ſanders) ; put theſe in three pints 
of ſtale old ale or beer, and cauſe it juſt to boil 
up; when it is cold enough, give it the beaſt 
warm: there is no occaſion to Keep the beaſt in 


before or after, unleſs the inclemency of weather 
oblige. 


« Two of theſe drinke, at forty-eight hours diſtance, 
will perfect a cure, if the diſeaſe be not of long-ſtanding. 

“ Should a ſcowering be come on, then, after the firſt 
drink, give the following on the intermediate days, 


« Take two pounds of oak-bark, boil it in one gallon 
of water till one fourth be conſumed ; ſtrain it; in 
this water boil two pounds of rice till it be ſoft ; 
mix with it half a pound of the burnt cruſt of bread, 
taken from the underſide of the loaf; and to all 
this put two quarts of milk; let it boil for twenty 
minutes ; divide it in two parts, and give one to 
the beaſt at a time warm.” Mu ſeum Ruſticum, vel. 
II. p. 144. 


YEOMAN, the firſt or higheſt degree of the plebeians 


of England: The yeomen are properly freeholders, and 
who cultivate their own lands. 


YEW-TREE, the name of a well known tree, com- 
mon on cold ſoils in many parts of England. The timber 
of the yew-tree is much eſteemed for various uſes. 

"Theſe trees may be calily propagated by ſowing their 


ſpiration, returns into the blood in order to paſs off by 
urine, by which means a much greater quantity of bile is 
ſecreted than otherways would; which paſſing into its re- 
ceptacle, the gall-bladder, cauſes it to extend to a preter- 
natural ſize z thereby extending the paſſage by its preſſure, 
till the rugæ are ſcarcely to be ſeen : whereby the reſiſtance 


made by them is not equal to the preſſure of the bile, 
which conſequently forces its way haſtily into the blood, 
in the manner before obſerved, inſtead of paſſing off as 
excrement by the guts. 

« The early ſymptoms attending this diſeaſe, are, a 
ſhaking of the beaſt in a morning, and more particularly the 
hinder parts, as the loins, thighs, and legs; hollowneſs of 
the eyes, and the hair ſtaring ; a dry noſe, and if the cold 
taken be great, hanging of the ears, the ſwelling of the 
dewlap, of the glands of the ears, the ſhoulders, or the 
flaaks, and of one or more quarters of the udder, or 
milk-bag in cows; with a ſudden decreaſe of milk, what 
remains becoming, after a few days, more yellow than 
uſual, and will, if boiled, curdle : the fore teeth are ge- 
nerally loofe, as tho” they would drop out. 

« If theſe ſymptoms, eſpecially rhe firſt, remain unob- 
ſeryed, as is often the caſe in barren cattle, and ſuch as 
range at large, it frequently happens that the diſorder ſet- 


berries in autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe, upon a bed cf 
freſh undunged ſoil, covering them over about half an inch 
thick with the ſame earth. 

In the ſpring the bed muſt be carefully cleared from 
weeds, and if the ſeaſon prove dry, it will be proper to 
refreſh the bed with water now and then, which will pro- 
mote the growth of the ſeeds ; many of which will come up 
the ſame 0 but others will remain in the ground until 
autumn or ſpring following; but when the ſeeds are pre- 
ſerved above ground till ſpring before they are ſown, the 
plants never come up till the year after, ſo that by ſowing 


the ſeeds as ſoon as they are ripe, there is often a whole 


year ſaved, 

Theſe plants, when they come up, ſhould be conſtant! 
cleared from weeds, which, if permitted to grow mas 
them, would cauſe their bottoms to be naked, and fre- 
quently deſtroy the plants when they continue long undiſ- 
turbed. | 

In this bed the plants may remain two years; after 
which in autumn, there ſhould be a ſpot of freſh undunged 
ſoil prepared, into which they ſhould be removed the be- 

inning of October, planting them in beds about four or 
fe feet wide, in rows about a ſoot aſunder, and ſix inches 
diſtance from each othet in the rows, obſetving to lay a lit- 


Hes in ſome inward part; as on the pericardium, which 
I | 


| tle mulch upon the ſurface of the ground about their roots, 
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4s alſo to water them in dry weather until they have taken 
root; after which they will requite no farther care, but 
to keep them clear from weeds in ſummer, and to train 
them according to the purpoſe for which they are de- 
ſigned. 

In theſe beds they may temain two or three years, ac- 
cording as they have grown, when they ſhould again be 
removed into a nurſzry, placing them in rows at three feet 
diſtance, and the plants eighteen inches aſunder in the 
rows, obſerving to do it in autumn, as before directed, 
and continue to trim them in the ſummer, for what they 
are intended; after they have continued three or four years 
in this nurſery, they may be tranſplanted where they are 
to remain, always obſerving to remove them in autumn 
where the ground is very dry; but on cold moiſt land it is 
better in the ſpring. 

'Theſe trees are very 
many very large trees upon ſoine barren cold foils, in di- 
vers parts of England, | 
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YOAK, or YOKE, a frame of wood, fitted over the 
necks of oxen, whereby they are coupled together, and 
harneſſed to the plough. 

Horſes and oxen are the animals uſed for drawing 
ploughs. Sometimes the one, ſometimes the other, and 
ſometimes. both together. It is impoſſible to determine 
which of theſe is the moſt proper. This depends upon 
the kind of food moſt eaſily obtained, the kinds of work 
required, and the expence of breeding, or purchaſing, If 
the real labour is to determine this, without any other con- 
ſideration, then oxen are to be preferred ; becaule as they 
ſtand to the draught, they will overcome a reſiſtance which 
horſes will yield to. 

As it cannot be determined, what kind of cattle are 
molt proper for the plough, ſo neither can it be determined, 
what number is neceſſary. This depends upon the ſtrength 
of the cattle, and the nature of the ſoil. "The number 
| varies according to the work in which the plough is to be 

employed, and often according to the cuſtom of the place, 
and fancy of the farmer. 

The methods of yoking cattle in ploughs, vary almoſt 
as much'as the number uſed. Some of them at fi 
are fo aukward, that it is needleſs to conſider them, he 
only thing worthy of being enquired into, is, whether 
the cattle ſhould be yoked in pairs, or in a line before 
each other? We ſhall therefore conſider the advantages 
and diſadvantages artending each way, and compare them 

together. ; s 

Tue moſt common way of yoking cattle in ploughs is 
in pairs. There are ſome diſadvantages attending this way 
that are obvious. In ploughing the furrows betwixt ridges, 
the land-cattle go upon the ploughed land, and tread it 
down with their feet: this, eſpecially if the land is wet, 
hurts it very much. 

There is another diſadvantage very obvious. When 
there is but as much of the ridge unploughed as to allow the 
land- cattle to go upon it with difficulty, they are frequently 

either going into the oppoſite furrow, and thereby giving 
the plough too much land; or, which is worſe, they are 
juſtling the furrow-cattle upon the ploughed land. 
To remove theſe inconveniences that attend the 
loughing with cattle yoked in pairs, ſome yoke them in a 
Fine before each other. It is obvious, that cattle yoked in 
this manner, going always in the ſurrow, neither tread upon 
the ploughed land, nor joſtle one another. In theſe reſpects 
the yoking the cattle in a line defore each other, ſeems to 
have the advantage. 

It is to be obſerved, however, that this method is not 
quite free from inconveniences, When examined it may 
perhaps be found attended with as great inconveniences as 
the other, 

When cattle are yoked in a line, they go all in the fur- 
row. This makes it neceſlary to give the plough more land 
than ordinary, either by the ſoke or the muzzle; for if this 
be not done, the head and ſoke being in the ſame direction 
with the beam, and the cattle yoked to the middle of it, rhe 
plough will directly follow the cattle, without taking any 
thing off from the land. Now it is inconvenient to be 
obliged to give the plough land either by the ſoke or muz- 
zle ; for, when the ſoke is turned out of the plane of the 
beam, it makes the plough heavy to draw; and when the 
muzzle puts the wy too much to one ſide of the beam, 
it prevents the plough from going upright. The yoking 
the cattle in pairs is attended with none of theſe inconve- 


niences; for, in this caſe, the quantity of land, which the 
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plough has naturally, when fight made, is ſufficient to make 
it take off a proper furrow. 

There is another inconveniency that attends yoking cattle 
in a line, ariſing from the nature of the animals. Horſes 
and oxen, like men, love their eaſe, and are diſpoſed to 
throw the burden upon their fellows. 'This they have a 
better opportunity of doing when yoked ia a line before 
each other, than when yoked in pairs. When yoked in a 
line, each pulls by the traces of the one behind him; and 
therefore, though it may be known when the foremoſt neglect 
his work, by tae ſlackening of his traces, yet it cannot be 
known when any of the reſt negle&t their work; for 
though one of them does this, yet by the pulling of the one 
before him his traces may be fully ſtretched. But this 
is eaſily diſcovered, when the cattle are yoked in pairs; for 
then every one of them has a ſeparate draught. The goad- 
man, or driver, knows, by the poſition of the yokes or croſs- 
trees, whenever one does not draw equally with his fellow; 
and the ploughman perceives by the going of the plough, 
whenever my of the two pairs does not draw equally with 
the other: for if the pair that goes foremoſt negle& their 
work, the plough is pulled out of the ground; and if the 
pair that go hindmoſt negle& their work, the plough is 
The reaſon is obvious ; the plough is 
made to go at a proper depth, when the two forces by which 
different directions are given the plough, act at the ſame 
time. If one of them then {hould.ceaſe to act, the plough 
cannot go right. If the foremoſt pair ſhould ceaſe to draw, 
the plough having too little eard for the direction of the 
draught of the hindmoſt pair, will come out of the ground: 
and if the hindmoſt pair ceaſe to draw, the plough havin 
too much eard for the direction of the draught of the foremoſ 
pair, will go in too deep. This does not hold in an ox- 
plough : for as the foam by which the foremoſt pair draw 
is fixed to the yoak of the hindmoſt pair, the whole force 
applied to the plough is in the ſame direction: and there- 
fore, though any of the pair ceaſe to draw, there is no al- 
teration in the going of the plough. 

There is yet another inconveniency that attends the com- 
mon way of yoaking cattle in a line before each other. 
When the fore cattle are all yoked to the traces of the hind- 
moſt, it is obvious, that as the beam, to which the draught 
is fixed, is much Jower than his ſhoulders, by which the 
reſt pull, ſuch a weight muſt be laid upon his back or 
ſhoulder, as muſt render him incapable of giving any aſſiſt- 
ance, Beſides, as the whole force is applied in the direction 
of the traces of the hindmoſt horſe, it cannot have ſuch 
influence on the plough, as when a part of it is in a direc- 
tion more horizontal, When a body is to be moved for- 
ward in any direction, the nearer that the direction of the 
force applied approaches to the direction of the body, it acts 
with greater influence. And therefore, as the plough 
moves horizontally, and as the direction of the united 
draught of a plough with the cattle yoked two abreaſt, is 
more horizontal than the direction of the draught in a plough 
with cattle yoked in a line, the ſame force applied will have 
greater influence. 

When theſe two different ways of yoking cattle in 
ploughs are thus conſidered and compared together, it is 
difficult to determine whicn ought to be preferred. Each 
of the two ſeems preferable to the other in a certain ſitua- 
tion. When the land is ſtiff and the labour ſevere, the 
yoking the cattle in pairs ſeems preferable, as it is certainly 
the ſtrongeſt draught; and when the land is wet, and in 
danger of being much hurt by the treading of the cattle 
the yoking them ina line before each other ſeems preferable; 
as thereby they are confined to the bottom of the furrow, 
which is the firmeſt part of the land, and prevented from 
doing harm. 

When a perſon uſes two or more ploughs, it is a very 
proper way to have one with the cattle yoked ina line, and 
the reſt with the cattle yoked in pairs. The ploughs with 
the cattle yoked in pairs continue as long as the land-cattle 
have room to go ealily upon the firm land ; and the plough 


| with the cattle yoked in a line, follows, and clears up the 


furrows. In this way the cattle yoked in pairs do no damage 
and the cattle yoked in a line are never uſed but where the , 
are of real benefit. 4 

To perſons that incline to yoke the cattle in a line before 
each other, it will not be amiſs to point out a way to remove 
the inconveniency laſt mentioned, and ſhow how the cattle 
may be yoked fo as to lay no additional weight on the back 
or thoulders of the hindmoſt horſe, and to make the direction 


of the draught more horizontal, This is done by making 
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the traces of the horſe next to the plough but one very 
long, and fixing them, not to the ſhoulaers of the horſe be- 
hind him, but to the croſs-tree, and by fixing the traces of 
the horſe before him, not to his ſhoulders, but to his traces 
at the place where the back-rope is fixed, By this the hind- 
moſt horſe is delivered from the burden laid upon him in the 
other method, as his draught is entirely independent of that 
of the reſt. Thee is indeed ſome weight laid upon the horſe 
immediately before him, to whom the others are yoked. 
But this is but ſmall; for his traces are nearly in the ſame 
direction with theirs, and they are yoked to him at a place 
lower than his ſhoulder. By this, likewiſc, the direction 
of the united draught is more horizontal, when there are 
three or more horſes yoked: it is even more horizontal than 
when the cattle are yoked in pairs. In a four-horſe plough 
yoked in pairs the two forces are equal; but in a fout-horſe 
plough, yoked in this manner, the force moſt horizontal is to 
the other, as three to one. 

The traces of the horſe hindmoſt but one being long, 
will incommode the hindmoſt horſe in turning, if they have 
nothing to ſupport them. To prevent this, two links muſt 
be fixed to the ſhoulders of the hindmoſt horſe, and the traces 


paſſed through them; the links long enough to allow the 


traces to be ſtretched. 

When two horſes are ſufficient for the draught, the yoking 
them in this manner deſcribed for the two hindmoſt, removes 
alſo the ſecond inconvenience mentioned, that attends the 
yoking cattle in a line : for the ploughman deſcerns, by 
the going of the plough, when any of them neglect their 
work, in the ſame manner as when there are four horſes in 
the plough yoked in pairs. 

The ordinary method of yoking oxen, is attended not 
only with all the inconveniencies of yoking cattle in pairs, 
but alſo with the laſt-mentioned inconveniency, of yoking 
cattle in a line. For the ſoam, by which the foremolt cattle 
draw, is fixed to the yoke of the hindmoſt pair. Their yoke 
being higher than the beam, a great weight is laid upon their 
necks by the drawing of the foremoſt cattle. I his incon- 
veniency may be removed, and the oxen yoked in ſuch a 
manner, as to give two directions to the plough, as is done 
when horſes are yoked in pairs; by which the draught will 
likewiſe be made ſtronger. To do this, the ſoam of the 
pair immediately before the hindmoſt muſt be fixed, not to 
their yoke, but to the beam ; and, to prevent this ſoam from 
incommoding the hindmoſt in turning a link muſt be fixed 
to their yoak for it to preſs through, the link long enough 
to allow the ſoam to be fully ſtretched. When there are 
more than two pair in the plough; as is moſt common, the 


largeſt-ſized cattle ſhould be placed next the plough, and 


the ſmalleſt-ſizeed immediately before them. For the 
lower that the yoak of theſe laſt is placed, the nearer will 
the direction of their ſoam be to the ſoam of thoſe before 
them; and thereby the leſs weight laid upon their necks. 
This method of placing the cattle is contrary to the ordinary 
way: for it may be obſerved that the ſmalleſt ſized oxen are 
always placed next to the plough. But theſe different ways 
of placing the cattle are both founded upon the ſame reaſon : 


for the ſmalleſt-ſized oxen are placed next the plough in the 
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ordinary way of yorking, that ſor their yoke, to which the 
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ſoam of the pair before them is fixed, may be as low as 
poſſible : for the lower that it is placed, the nearer the di- 
rections of the two ſoams approach each other, and the leſs 
weight is Jaid upon the necks of the hindmoſt pair, And, 
for the ſame reaſon, the loweſt- ſixed oxen ſhould be placed 
in the middle, when yoked in the manner propoſed, that 
ſo they be leſs incommoded by the pair before them. 

If, in conſidering the moit proper method of yoaking 
cattle in ploughs, we had nothing in view but the ſtrengeh 
of the draught, and convenien.cy of the cattle, we would al- 
ways recommend the yoking the cattle in ſuch a way, as to 
apply two forces to the plough in different directions. But 
as we muſt alſo have in our view the going of the plough, 
hence it becomes neceſlary to obſerve, that ſometimes it is 
an advantage to have the draught of the whole cattle in the 
ſame direction, 

In ploughing lea, where the ſward is tough, or any kind 
or land, where there are interruptions from roots or the 
hardneſs of the bottcm, the plough, if two forces are ap- 
plied to it in different directions, goes very unſteadily, 
ſometimes too deep, and at other times too ſhallow, and is 
very difficult to manage. The reaſon is obvious : when 
the plough meets with ſuch interruptions, as tend to make 
it go deeper, or ſhallower, than its ordinary way of going; 
if at the ſame time, the force that acts contrary to the in- 
terruption caſes, then the plongh, in ſpite of all the attention 
of the ploughman, will either ſtart out of the ground or go 
in too deep, according to the tendency of the interruption, 
But when there is only one force acting upon the plough, 
it is, in ſome reſpect, like the wheeled plough; it goes 
ſteadily and at a certain depth; at laſt, it is not ſo difficult 
to manage it, as when there are two forces acting in dif- 
ferent directions : for though ſome of the cattle at the time 
when the interruption is given, ſhould ceaſe to draw, yet 
the draught continues {till in the ſame direction, and the 
ploughmam has only the alteration occaſioned by the inter- 
ruption, to rectify. Every perſon knows, that an ox-plough 
goes much more ſteadily than a horſe-plough : and this is 
occaſioned, not only by the nature of the animals, oxen 
being more ſteady in drawing than horſes, but alſo by 


the manner of young them, oxen ug yoked in ſuch a 
manner, as that one force only is applicd to rhe plough. 


Thus it appears, that no abſolute determination can be 
given, which of theſe two ways of yoking cattle in ploughs 
is to be preferred, Men muſt weigh the advantages and 
diſadvantages attending each way, and determine according 
to circumſtances. It the land is of a kind not eaſfil 
ploughed, the cattle not well trained, and the ploughmen 
not expert, the work will be beſt performed, if there is only 
one force applied to the plough. But if the land is eaſily 
ploughed, that is has few things in it to incommode the 
plough in going; if the cattle are well trained, and the 
ploughman expert, the work will be well enough performed, 
and the labour leſs ſevere upon the cattle, if two forces are 
applied to the plough in different directions. | 


YoAK of land, the quantity of land which a yoak of oxen 
might plough in a day. 
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